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PREFACE 


Thebe is at the present time an unusual demand for works of reference. It may be 
due partly to a higher general standard of education, increasing the number of 
readers, and compelling teachers, whether they are writers or speakers, to ‘ verify 
their references/ But it may be due also to the great increase of knowledge in our 
time. We must possess ourselves of dictionaries and encyclopaedias, because it is 
not possible otherwise to have at our command the vast stores of learning which 
have accumulated. 

But the enormous increase of knowledge in our time has not only created a 
demand for general works of reference ; it has also made known the necessity for 
dictionaries or encyclopaedias of a more special character. Musicians have found the 
need of a Dictionary of Music, painters of Painting, engineers of Engineering, and 
they have had their wants supplied. The present work is an attempt to meet the 
necessity for an Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Scope of the Encyclopaedia, 

The words ‘ Religion * and ‘ Ethics ’ are both used in their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contents of this volume will show. The Encyclopaedia will contain 
articles on all the Religions of the world and on all the great systems of Ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religious belief or custom, and on 
every ethical movement, every philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the history of religion and morals will he 
included. The Encyclopaedia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and 
Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology. It is a wide field, but its 
limits are clearly defined. Only once or twice throughout the course of this volume 
has the question been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. 

Subjects and Authors. 

Very great care has been taken to make the list of subjects complete, and to 
assign each subject to the right author. If mistakes have been made they will h,e 
pointed out by readers and reviewers ; and the Editor will welcome every suggestion 
that is offered towards the improvement of the succeeding volumes. In order to 
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avoid overlapping, and yet to have every topic treated with sufficient fulness, the 
method has occasionally been adopted of describing a subject comprehensively in one 
general article, and then taking one or more particular topics embraced by the 
general article and dealing with them separately and more fully. Thus there will 
be a general sketch of the Socialistic Communities of America, out of which the 
Amana Community has been selected to be separately and fully described. Again, 
there are articles on Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the general article on 
Greek Festivals ; and in the second volume there will be an article on the Arval 
Brothers, while the Roman Priesthood will be treated comprehensively afterwards. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to the series of comparative articles 
on such topics as Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the World, Altar, Ancestor- Worship, 
Anointing, Architecture, and Art. 

The important subject of cross-references is referred to on another page. 

Editors and Assistants. 

How can due acknowledgment be made to all tho.se who have been counsellors 
and colleagues, and have assisted so willingly to make the Encyclopfodia of Religion 
and Ethics an authoritative work of reference throughout the whole of its great 
and difficult field of study ? Professor A. S. Geden, Dr. Loui.s H. Gray, and Pro- 
fessor D. B. Macdonald have worked over every article from the beginning. Next 
to them must come Principal Iverach, Canon J. A MaeCulloch, Mr. Crooke, Frofe.ssor 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Grierson, and Sir C. J. Lyall. Then follow Professor Wenley, Dr. 
J. Q. Frazer, Mr. Sidney Hartland, Dr. Keane, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. J. Alooney, 
Mr. E. E. Sikes, Professor Riess, Professor Poussin, Professor Anesaki, Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Comaby, Professor Macdonell, Professor Lloyd, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Gait, Principal Fairbaim, Professor Jacobi, Professor Takakusu, Profejssor Bonet- 
Maury, Colonel Sir E. C. Temple, Bart., Professor Noideke, Dr. Moulton, Dr. 
Macpherson, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Professor Lawlor, Professor Schafi’, Abbot 
E. C. Butler, Profes.sor Sanday, Professor Hillebrandt, Professor Seth, Professor 
Sorley, Professor Woodhouse, Principal Stewart, Professor Swete. and Colonel 
Waddell. These all have suggested authors, read manuscripte, corrected proof.s, or 
in some other way taken a helpful interest in the work. And the list could be 
doubled without exhausting their number. 

Acknowledgment is due also to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and the Librarian of the India Office; to Sir A. H. L Fraser, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; to the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., 
Premier of Canada ; and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the use of valuable hooka 

After six years’ exacting labour this first volume goes forth in the earnest 
hope that it will be found worthy of a place among the rapidly increasing number 
of books devoted to the study of Religion and Ethics, and that it will help forward 
that study along the right lines. The work will insist of about ten vdmnes. 
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lk-rt*jr id llaiiitiii, ; Iftti’f Folli'tw 

and I^ndiirer id St, Jotsiih* 

Coilri^rft ilxkird, 

Aiiledtluvmns., 

WOEEMAK ilh:%\ iiKHIilCItT lik Htlit 

i*rimd|a! id tlm \V«^Miiiii«j,|erTr4.U'iiiigCAd.!«tge. 
Abeiard, Aisbro* of Milan, Amtlm of 
Cmmhmf* 

Hi Wmr Lkrtemr «ii droit, llwteiir 

♦m |ddlo«^|»liti* 01 lotfrw. 

Profit lit do Criti'^fiologit, 

dllir‘tdro d« M I rikis%"i»wt4 

dt Lonviiiit ; Mwiilirt do I’Arail^tiii# r*iy«ilt 
d« Iklgiiint, tt dtt Cotticdl ifttlriiinif^tmiloa 
tte la ' lfil*lirdli4«|iw m}%h ilc ; 

Bofr4t.%irf do IIMactba do la Iteva® fiio* 
Si»lMfPjm 
JE«tbtfci.Cfc 



SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATIOM 


I. HEBEEW 


GONSONAUJTS 


hhh 

& 

d, dh 
h 

V, w 

h or ell 

y orj 
k, kh 


Biiort. 

a 

e 


o 


S5| 

n 

“f 

n 

•t 

n 

:d 


1 

m 

n 

s 

P, pli 

s 

q or k 
r 

s, sh 

t, th. 


YOWELS 

Long and Diphthongal. 

a *7* 

e. C -r-. *>— 

1 V 

dj d 

ft n 


a 

;5 

D 

r 

D 

a 

P 

n 

to to 
n 


Sh«vas. 


I Composite 
j sh<'viis. 

(simple sli=va). 


IT. ARABIC 
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SCHEME OP TRANSLITERATION 


11. APaiJic— 

vtrtvr.i.s 

I>i]ihthonp. 

'* ■** ' 
" 1 ! . < 

Vi f ^ 


Hi PKli^IAN .AXH HINlCmM^ 

'I hi •^.ru^v^Tiu^t^iVinu 




r 


lli«^ *Uh »!s tU;'’ m ** iji il- 

t;«4; Jil ‘'-'lu?*' ;0M5?rt»'y i" ?'*•»! i< «<l *; I'mu,, 

Ul'/. li '. *4% ia3«/ /* I* iUI i^rMinmiiwI iilskr. 

IV. SAXSOUT 


r«»NsiL\iiNTH 

4 s y ! Ui 1 ;i* 1 : k , I y ; ^ f 1 ; n { a- m: in ), 

r.H]ta,A] io; *U ill rhnrfrLk Hih ; j, jh ; i '“-n in auioiik 

^ tji ; h. i!;i ; I'a wminl |W!slifir !u Imun), 

A'rnfal . — ih t »i *th “ n , . n in nf4/, 

1 'h'i'h 1 . I'li' ; V. Mi • Uh 

>':.'1ul ‘% " v.'^'I . y ; t t H 'I 
■' * %»r ; 4 i ; -'V h. ; 

A^^piUnU* ■ 'll, 

nnnnu^ikii in j iX 


i nr 

ii i„'r 

r 


VOWELS 




c* lU 

0 in 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A.H.ssAnno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 

Ak. = Akkadian, 

Alex, = Alexandrian, 

Amer. = American, 

Apoc. == Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aq^uiJa. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm, = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT=Alte.s I'estament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm=: Authorized Version margin. 
A.y.rrAnno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.:=icircaj alx>ut. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. =r compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

I) =s Beuteronomist. 

E = Elohist. 

cdd. = edit ions or editors. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth, = Ethiopic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
fF. as and foliow^ing verses or pages. 

I’r, = French, 
iierm. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness, 

H eh. = Hebrew, 
i i id. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 
iiimv. = Hiiin^aritic. 

Ir. =*Irish, 

Iran. = Iranian. 


I. General 

Isr.= Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. =Min 0 ean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=01d Testament. 

P = Priestly N arrative. ^ 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phcen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Version margin. 

Sah. =Sab8ean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem.= Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. “Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Tabn. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. ^ 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vnlg., Vg. =: Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv Leviticus, 

Jer=: Jeremiah. 

Nu- Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Bt Deuteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos a Joshua. 

Bn=:BanieI. 

Jg=: Judges. 

HosssHosea. 

Eu = Ruii. 

Jl=Joel. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

! K. 2K = 1 and 2 Kings. 

ObssObadiah. 

I Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 

Jon = Jonah, 

Chronicles. 

MicssMicah. 

Ezr^Ezra. 

Nah= Nahum. 

Neh » Nehemialt 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

Est w Esther. 

Eeph as Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai 

Ps as Psalms. 

ZecssZechariah. 

PrsBproverlw. 

Mal=Malachi 

EcassEcctoiastm 

Apocrypha. 

1 1^, 2 E»»l and 2 

To^Tobit. 

Bums, 

Jth« Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus= Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus, Manasses. 

Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 
Lk=:Luke. 
Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians, 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph=sPhilippians. 
Col = Colossians, 


New Testament. 

1 Th, 2 Th=:l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=al, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBBEYIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors* names, when nnaceompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


B&Qt)xgQTi^Beitrdg& mr sem, Eeligi(msgesch.i 18S8. 

Baldwin of Philosophy and Psychology y 
3 vols. lOOl-OS. 

Bd.rt\i^NominalUldtmg in dm sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (-1894). 

Benzmger=jSfe&. Arckdologicy 1894. 

Brockelmann = c?. arab» Litteratury 2 vols. 

1897-1902. 

Brans - Sachan = Syr, - Bom. Bechtshmh aus dem 
funften Jahrhunderty 1880. 

Budge of the EgyptiaTiSy 2 vols. 1903. 

T)aremberg-Saglio=:il'fc^. dss ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

T)e la Saussaye der Beligionsgesch.\ 

1905. 

Benzmger- Enchiridion Symholorum^^y Freibnrg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=:i)te Philos, d. XJpanishadSy 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty = Arabia JDesmday 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm =Z)ewi 5 cA 6 Mythologie"^, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology y 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger furBibel u. Talmud ^ 
i. 1870 (^892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holders .4 SprachschatZy 1891 ff. 

HoItzmann-ZopfFel=Xea;icow/, Iheol. u. Kirchm- 
wesen^y 1895. 

Howitt=iVfl^i^f^;e Tribes of B.E. AxistraHay 1904. 

Jubainville= Gown? de Litt. celtiquCy L-xiL, 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur les religions simitiques\ 1904. 

Lme=^An Arabic-English Lexicony 1863 fF. 

Lang=: Eitualy and Beligion^y 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=Xc«./c?wd?6r aus Aegypten u. Aethiopieny 
1849-60. 

Liclitenberger=Xncyc. des sciences religmises, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=jEr(ninc?5wcA der nordsem. Epigraphiky 
1898. 

McCurdy =jBrfs#ory, Prophecy y and the Monuinents, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-Arnolt=,4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Now^ack=Xe/ir5«c^ d. heb. ArcMmkpk, 2 voh. 

1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa=Xie(aff’n*"y<^. dor rimsipdKn AUft'^ 

tumswissemchafty 1B‘J4 E 
Perrot-Chipiez=iX>f. do iari dam 
1881 ff. 

pTdl\eT= Bomische Mythologies 185S. 

Reville^:: Beligion dm penphs non-HniuiSs ^ 
P.iQ\im^Handtcbrterbmk d. hiM. Aiicriums^ |Sii3- 

94. 

B,ohmson^ Biblkal Besmrehes in Paimim.€\ WS. 
Boscher-Xea?. d. or, u. rbm. 3Iytkohgk, 
Schaff-Herzog=TA^ Xew SehafJia‘z*fg^£myri» 
pedia ofllcUgiotis Knowledge. III 
Sehenkel=XiV^cf-Xmm2, 5 %xtls. ISfflt«7r>. 
Sehurer=GXF^ 3 vols. i898-PJJI {///F, 5 voIk 
1890 ff]. 

SchwiilIy=Xe6m nach dem Todc, 1892. 
Siegfried-Stade — iM. Wmicrlnwh sum AT, 
Sinend=zLch7'burh der alttcsi. 

1899. 

Smith (G. A.)-Hutorkal Geography if Hw Hefy 

Landry 1897. 

Smith (W. li.)-Bdigmi of tfw )H!IL 

^l)QX\cor{ll,)^PrinciplesofS*mfjtigy'''\ lss;» 'M*, 
Spencer- Gilien®"::: Sative Tribmt*f(kHtrd A 

mu 

Spencer-Gillen ^ = iVc>H/«n7i Tribes tf idnir>il 
Australia y 1904. 

Swete=TAe OT in Greek, 3 vols. isitllll 
Tylor (E. BA^Primitire^ Cnifure^. 
UeberwegssXTw^. of FkUosophtp Eng. tr., 2 \ 

1872-74. 

Weber— Theologje auf Grund dm Tairoy-' 
u. vcmcandien Schriften\ 1897. 

Wiedemann = Xfe Beligioii der aiim ^Argy^tier, 
1890 [Eng. tr., reviseti, Ikiigian of the An*\ 
EgyptianSy 1897]. 

Wilkinson =Jfanner5 and Customs of tkr Jfinmi 
EgyptianSy 3 vols. 1878. 

Zun 2 =Xie gottesdienstlwhen Vortrage der Judm \ 

1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopjedias, 

A A = Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AX=Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

2tXG=:Assyr, and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

^(rG= Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPA=ArcMv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A irX= American Historical Review. 

AirX= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A XP^=: American Journal of Philology. 

A XP5= American Journal of Psychology. 

AXPPP= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A X8X= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A XrA= American Journal of Theology. 

A JfGssAnnales du Musde Guimet. 

APX*S'= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP=Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

AP=: Anthropological Review. 

APir=Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

A *8=: Acta Sanctorum (Bollaudus), 


and other standard works frequently viied. 

A5G= Abhandlungen der Saebaisehen ikiscllwimft 
der Wissenscdiaften. 

A5oc=: L*Ann4e Sociologique. 
A5IF/=Arehseologicai Survey of W. India, 

A Z = Allgemeine &itUBg, 

PA(r=Beitriige zur alteh Gesdiichte. 
PA^i8=Beitrage zur A.ssyrioiogie u. seei. Sptmh 
^vissenschaft (edd. Deiitzscii and llaiipi|. 
PGXr=BiEletin de Correspondance Helldniqm 
PX= Bureau of Ethnology. 

PG= Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

PX=Bampton Lectures. 

PXP= Bulletin de Litt^rature EccMslastit|«e. 

PGP = Bab. and Oriental Record. 

P>8= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

P/8A= Annual of the British School at Atlieiift. 
P/S'AAss Bulletin de laSoc. arcbdologique A Alex* 
andrie. 

PPAX= Bulletin de la Soc. d*Anthro|K)logied« Lyon* 
PPAP= Bulletin de la Soc. d*Anthro|wtogit, etc., 
Paris. 

P>8G== Bulletin de la Soc. de Gd^graphie. 

PP8=: Buddhist Text Society. 

PIF= Biblical World. 

PZ’=:Biblische Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OF ABBBEVIATIONS 


XIX 


CA IB Lss Commies rendtis de F Academic des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBr5'= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

OB = Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

Childhood of Fiction (MacCuIloch). 

CCx5= Cults of the Greek States (FarneU). 

Cl = Census of India. 

CIA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C7/^= Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

Cl G = Corpus Inscrip. Gra^caram. 

(7/JS= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarmn. 

CIS = Corpus Inserip. Seniiticarum. 

CO Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OX [Eng. 

tr. of KA ; see below]. 

CM ~ Contemporary Review. 

CeB = Celtic Keview. 

CZ.S= Classical Review. 

C§^= Church Quarterly Review. 

Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA C= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DACX = Diet. d*Archdologie chretienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DD=:Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

D6D=: Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCC= Diet, of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DA^D~I)ict. of National Biography. 

DPhF of Philosophy and Psychology. 

D IPA IF = Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
W isseimdi af t en. 

EBi- Encyclopaedia Biblica, 

DDr = Kneydopiedia Britannica. 

A'A\Fif=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

D/= Encyclopaedia of Ishlm. 

Di2D=The present work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

File = Fragnienta Historicorum Grsecorum (coll. 

C. Mtlller, Paris, 1885). 

DD=Folklore. 

ELJ = Folklore Journal. 

DXD = Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arch^ologique. 

DD= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

(tDA ssGbttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
(r6riV‘=GSttmgiBche Gelehrte Nachriehten (Nach- 
richten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gdttingen). 

GJAD^Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
GJrP =5 Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
<?t/F=Geschichte desjlidischen Volkes. 
GF/=Geschichte des volkes IsraeL 
DAJs: Handbook of American Indians. 

EDB = Hastings* Diet, of the Bible. 

DD=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

if6rJTD = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

DJ— History of Israel, 

HJ = Hibhert Journal. 

jSfXP= History of the Jewish People. 

HL = Hibhert Lectures. 

ffJSf = Historia Katuralis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handworterbuch. 

/A = Indian Antiquary. 

JCD=: International Critical Commentary. 

/CO = International Congress of Orientalists. 
/0D= Indian Census Report. 

JO =5 Inserip, Gr»cse (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 187S£). 

/OA= Inserip. Grseese Antiquissimm. 

JO J= Imperial Gazetteer of India® (1885); new 
edition (i§O8-O0). 

JJDis International Journal of Ethics, 
jrD= International Theological Library* 

JA=: Journal Asiatiqne. 


J'AJD= Journal of American Folklore. 

J'AJ= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
JAO/S'^Joumal of the American Oriental Society. 
JA^D^ Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

tJAj8D6= Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
tJDD= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDriS^= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

eJD= Journal des D^bats. 

tJDrA= Jahrbiicher f. deutsebe Theologie. 

J'D= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

tJD05= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

«//?(?= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

J"DZ= Jeniier Litteraturzeitung. 

J'PA= Journal of Philology. 

JPTA=Jahrbucher fiir protestantische Theologie. 
JPTiS^s Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

J QB ■= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JPAJ= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

XPAP^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
tJPA/8Do= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

«/i2A^(7= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

*/PA5a= J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Korean branch. 

tJPGjS'= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
t/PiS'= Journal of Roman Studies. 

Journal of Theological Studies. 

/vAP® = Die Keilinschriften und das AT® 
(Schrader), 1883. 

/TAP® =Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or AiP^Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 18801!’. 

AGP = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
sehung, 1878. 

L CBl = Literarisches Cen tralblatt. 
JOPA=:Literaturblatt fur Oriental. Philologie. 
DOP= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
DP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland), 
DA/S'if=:Leipziger sem. Studien. 
ilf=M61usme. 

iUAJDD=Memoires del’ Acad, des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MB AW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

iJJGJr=Monumenta Germanise Historica (Pertz). 
JUGPF =Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

M G WJ = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheil ungen u, Nachriehten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

JJP= Methodist Review. 

JJFG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft.- 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA C = Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
jVD= Nineteenth Century. 

ADIFP^: NeubebrS-isches Wdrterbuch. 
iVJAG= North Indian Notes and Queries. 
NKZ=^'Novlo kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

Notes and Queries, 

AjR= N ative Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
N TZG = N eutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ODD = Oxford English Dictionary. 

ODA= Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
0^8=0nomastiea Sacra. 

0PJ’(7=01d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
B, Smith). 

OPP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PA Proceedings of American Oriental Society, 
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LISTS OF ABBBEVIATIONS 


Proceedings of tlie Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PP— Polychrome Bible {English). 

PPP= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PC= Primitive Culture (Tyior). 

FEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PPP<S'^= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
P(r=Patrologia Grseca (Migne). 

Pt7P=Preussische Jahrbucher. 

Pi)=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PiV$= Punjab Notes and Queries, 

PP= Popular Eeligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPPs=Prot. EealencycIopEdie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPP= Presbyterian and Eeformed Review. 

PPaS= P roceedings of the Royal Society. 

PPOT= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSPA= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archseology. 

PPN^Pali Text Societj. 

EA = Revue Archdologique. 

PAn!{A= Revue d’Antnropologie, 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

P.4 Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB =R.evue Biblique. 

PPPir= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PC— Revue Critique. 

PCe^s: Revue Celti<jue. 

PCA= Revue Ciir6tienne. 

PPilfrr Revue des Deux Mondes. 

EE = Realencyclopadie. 

PP(t= R evue des Etudes Grecques. 

PPgr= Revue Egypjologique. 

EEJ = Revue des Etudes J uives. 

PP^A= Revue d’Ethnograplue. 

PCC=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
PP'XP= Revue d’Histoire et de Litt^rature re- 
ligieuses. 

PPP= Revue de FHistoire des Religions. 

PiOr= Revue du monde musulman. 

EN = Revue Numismatique. 

PP= Records of the Past, 

PPA= Revue Philosophique. 

PQ=Romische Quartalschrift. 

ES = Revue sdmitique d’Epxgraphie et d*Hist* 
ancienne. 

ESA = Recueil de la Soc. arch6olo^que. 

P/S^/= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
ETAF = Recueil de Travaux rdlatifs k I'Archdologie 
et k la Philologie. 

PrP= Revue des teaditions populaires. 
PPAPA=Revue de Th^ologie et de Philosophie* 
PPr= Recueil de Travaux. 

PF F=ReligionsgescMohtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

P WJB = Realwdrterbuch. 


SB A IF=Sitzung8l>erichte d. Berliner Akadenaie 4. 

Wissenschaflen, 

SBB^Smmd Books of the 

Sacred Books of the Emt. 

SBOT^s^mred Books of the OT (Heltfew). 
iS^DP=SmgIe'Vol. Diet, of the Bible illttiings), 
PP'=Studien und Kritikeii. 
jS’il/A ssSitzungsberichti^ d. Mhiifhener 
^^'CIFsSitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Gwilbcii. 

d. Wiasenscliaften. 

SWA W =Sitzang6l»eriehte d. Wiener Akadeiriie *L 

Wissenscimften. 

TAFA = Transactions of Aiiierk&ii Pliilologi/«iy 

Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Sm:'. of 

Japan. 

Tribes and Castes. 

TPS' =5 Transactions of EtlinologicaJ Society, 
Theologische Litteraturzeit 
TAr=TheoL Tijdsehrift. 

TPPN = 5 : Transactions of Royal Historical Soricty. 
TP5P=: Transactions of Eoy&I Soc, of hklinlmrgri. 

rp= Texts and Studies, 

TNPA= Transactions of the Soc. of BiHiml Arch,*'* 
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A AND n.—i* The meaning of this phrase is 
expressed in Rev 21® 22^® as * the beginning and the 
end * {if tAos). The conception is to be 

traced to such passages as Is 41* 44® 48^®, And it 
would appear that t!ie thought was taken from the 
Hebrew rather than from the Septuagint, for in 
the former each of the three passages expresses 
finality which is in accordance with Rev 21 ® 

22^ ; while in the Septuagint the Greek equivalent, 
though differing in each case, emphasizes the idea of 
something further (rd ravra, eh rbtf 

aiwm). The point, though a small one, is simifi- 
cant, as it affords a piece of subsidiary evidence 
for a Hebrew original of the Apocalypse (see 
below). 

2 . The origin of the phrase is to be sought in 
pre-Christian times. Among the Jews, the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, k n, were 
used to express totality ; thus in Yalkut Bub&ni, 
fol. 3. 2 , where the words of Gn P ‘the heavens’ 
fD'cwn nw) are commented upon, it is said that uk, 
which includes all the letters, implies that all the 
heavens are meant, their beginning and their end ; 
again, it is said that Adam sinned from » to n, 
meaning that he was guilty of every sin ; or, once 
more, Abraham kept the Torah from k to n, t.e. 
he kept the whole Xaw.* There is a well-known 
Rabbinical saying, ‘The seal of (3od is *JSmeth’ 
truth’) ; and in Jems. Sank. L 18<x, 'Emeth 
is said to be the name of God, who includes all 
things; the beginning (k), the middle (d is ap- 
proximately the middle letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and the end (n). mn might then well 
correspond to the b ibr, 6 6 ^px^/aepos, ‘ who is, 

who was, who is to come,’ of Rev 1 *. Logically, 
indeed, the order should be 6 etc.; but to a 
Hebrew (as the ori^nal writer of the book must 
have been) b as being equivalent to m.T (Jab web), 

would probably on that account come first. The 
HeWew m, being a well-known formula expres- 
sive of entirety, may therefore have been the 
prototype of AO. It is, however, necessary to 
state that the phrase ‘ a and o ’ is never (in pre- 
Christian times) used of God in the way that AO 

* Soft also Tam. Mnb, fol. 17. 4, foL 4, quoted to Schoett- 
Barm at Tedmudim:, i pu* lOSS, 1087, and 

(MW* SamJL 64«, Jerus. Tsit. xli, Ito, Jems, Stmh, il 18a, 
quot^ to JM i pp. 4^ 4® ; also Samk. 65a. 
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is ; it is once used of the Shekinah in the Talmud,* 
but as applied to God it occurs first in the Peshitta, 

which in each case renders A and 0 by oLo 

7 

3 . It is noticeable that wherever the expres- 

sion occurs in the Apocalypse it is written rb 
"AXi^a Kal rb *^ 0 , i.e. the first letter is written out 
in full, while the second is represented only by its 
sign ; there must have been some reason for this, 
and possibly it is to be accounted for in the 
following way. It is generally held that parts 
of the A|>o<ilyp 8 e were originally written ^ in 
Hebrew ; m this case the form of the expression 
would be Now, the Hebrew characters, as 

usai in the 1 st cent., might well have appeared to 
the Greek translator as representing the *Aleph 
written in full, and the Tau as the letter Omega, 
Thus, in 1 st cent, script : 13^ the similarity 

in both language of the written first letter might 
have suggested that the second one was intended 
for an Omega, The phrase was thns imitated 
direct from the Hebrew manner of writing the 
equivalent expression. This would also account 
for the fact that in the vast majority of instances 
(certainly in dll the earliest) the symbol was 
written Am, i.e, an uncial Alpha and a cursive 
Omega. 

4. Use of the symbol in the Christian Church . — 
A great variety of objects have been found with 
this symbol inscribed upon them; it figures on 
tombstones, as well as on other monuments, on 
mosaics, riresooes, and bricks, also on vases, cups, 
lamps, and on rings ; it appears also on coins, its 
earliest occurrence on these being of the time of 
Ctonstans and Constantins, the sons of Constantine 
the Great - 1 These all belong to different ages and 
different countries ; in its earliest known form 
(Rome, A,I>. 295) J it appears as ‘m et A,’ hut this 
is exceptional, and is perhaps of Gnostic origin. 
The symbol in its usual form is found on objects 

* *Particula n>i qnoque est nomen Schechin®, q.d. Ezeoh. 
138 Et audivi nit vocem loquentem rnecom ' (Schoettg-en, op. 
oit, p, 1C®6). It i« interesting to note that the last is, 

to Midrashdc literature, used as a name of t^e Messiah, and is 
identified with the (* Bedeemer *) of Job 19 ®, 

f See OabroFs J>ACL, art. * AO.* 

t Of. art * A und O.* 
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belonging to the 3rd cent, in Kome and N. Africa ; 
on objects belonging to the 4th cent, it has been 
found in Asia Minor, Sicil}'", Upper and Lower 
Italy, and Gaul ; by the beginning of the Middle 
Ages it must have become Known in most of the 
countries of Central JEurope. 

The combinations in which the symbol is found 
are very varied,* the most frequent being the fol- 
lowing : with a cross, with a cross and the Chri.st- 
monogram (A ^ m), surrounded by a -wreath 
(symbolic of the victory over death), within a 
circle (symbolic of eternity), in combination with 
a triangle (the symbol of the Trinity). It will l>e 
seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, the 
letters are combined -with figures which have refer- 
ence to Christ, not to the other Persons of the 
Trinity (but see below) ; so that they were clearly 
used as inculcating the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity ; 
for this reason the letters, in this form, w^ere 
avoided, as far as onx knowledge goes, % the 
Arians. 

Among the Gnostics the symbol w’-as used for 
figure- jugglery and for mj^sterious doctrines of 
various kinds; e.^., when wTitten hackw-ards, Cl 
and A have the numerical value 801, -which is like- 
wise the sum of the letters of the word irept<rre/>d 
(‘ dove’) ; therefore, they taught, Christ called Him- 
self A and Q because the Holy Spirit came dowm 
upon Him at His baptism in the form of a dove.f 
This is doubtless the reason why Aco is found in 
combination with a dove; not infrequently two 
doves figure, one on either side of the letters. 
Examples of this are the twm little golden boxes, 
fonnd m Vatican graves, which have inscribed on 
them the device A co and a dove {6th eent.)4 
The like device is^ seen on a silver capsdla, found 
at Treves, belonging to the 4th or 6th cent.; in- 
deed, this combination would almost appear to 
have been the normal form of the symbol in 
Treves, judging by the frequency of its occurrence 
there. § 

5, There is one other point that is wmrth alluding 
to. In the Apocalypse A and 0 is explained as 
signifying ^ rh riXoS} * the beginning and 

the end ’ (21®). This is the simplest, and no doubt 
the earliest, form of explanation ; in 22^ the same 
form is preceded by a parallel one, * the first and 
the last ’ (6 irpuros Kal 6 icrxaroit, it dpxk ^al rb riXot ) ; 
these two forms of explanation agree closely with 
the OT prototype, as seen in Is 44® 48^*; the ex- 
planatory clause given in Rev 1® (d iby Kal 6 p ml 
6 ipxbfieyos, b TrayTQKpdrtap) is unquestionably a de- 
veloped, and therefore a later, form. The title 
with its explanatory clause is applied to Christ, as 
indicating His eternal Being. How, it must strike 
one at first sight as strange that a title should he 
used for this purpose which contains the idea of 
finality, the very reverse of eternal being.|( But 
on a closer examination of the passages 
it appears that the * end ’ is to be the herald of a 
new beginning. We have here, that is to say, the 
echo of the eschatological belief that the M«^t 
times shall he parallel to the * beginning.’ This 
Idea is brought out with great clearness in a pas- 
sage cited (from some unknown work) in Ep. Bam. 

6 Behold, I make the last things as the fiist* 
(Z5oj> roifi ra rk wpQra). He, the Alpha 

and the Omega, the Eirst and the Last, makes the 


7-23^®® exhaustive list of symbols in Oabrol, op. dt I 

hht mom In 

formula in combinat 
^ probably worn 

t Buliett. crist. 1872, 12 ff., t. 2. 2, 8. 

Jr ^ ^ ^ ehrmiohrn Imc 

m one case a horse takes i 
aninstance of syncretism ? 

I The later form of explanation (18) was perhaps due to thii 


last things as the first.* Thus, fto far fr<>m Q 
denoting * the last ’ or ^ the end ’ in the f-tniii 
of the words, it really implie.s the «»f a 

new era. B'rom this point of view- rail widl 
understand the frequency of the pyuiUd All »?!•> 
tombstones; for, w-hen ex’perienve had pr«»vi,:d that 
the belief in Christ’s iniinirituU. Parumpt b 
mistaken oim, the hopes of Chri^tiaiLs Wfuild naliir* 
ally be transferreil to the life hiympl flip 
LiTKRATraK.— Schoettgren, /f<vr. ii T/iImwi. ft 7M- 4*^1; 
N. Muller, art. ‘An' in F« X, 

lichen Imchri,g€n der Ilhduiamh IMI;, Cabfol. 

* Ad* in DACL (}WS . . .); art. ’Alpha awl is 

ings* DB and JDC^, and imJM; CIl tit, 

W, U. E. I4f;crfw.r,v, 


An/iiMuuivmj&w ..... . 

and religious uses of this word, wi* liav 
member that abandonment Iwia an actsv 
fiexive, and a passive meiwiiiig. It may 
(i) the action of abandoning ; f2) fydf-alanaojisiH/nt, 
defined by Murray as * the 'surrender rd hi 

an influence’ ; (3) the condition of k?nig &hMnhmi*d. 

1. The abandonment of infants, sirk .iml 

aged parents, now rightiv nmdpinncd 

ivas not always prompted liy niof ive*-* of nili- oiiftnjt v. 
WeBtermarck {the Origin ^ami tg 

Moral IdefiSt 191^, voL i. ch. xvii.f Ijfi^ I'Ofrunanlrricd 
a mass of evidence which proves Ihaf ir. 

garded by us as afrtjdons, iirw ’iiiiKcly rx|''';i-i;fird 
by the pitiful comlition of the inviilnl, Ule 
of a w’andcring life, and the sii|ausfinMU.^ 
of ignorant men.* Ainmjgsi the riu^r^ 

espdaiiy important are tie we whirli fallow 
*tne most common motive tar abitmiHiijiig .de- 
stroying sickjKjople seems to k* ivm of iirivrteoa, 
or of demoniacal iw^wwsion, whirh is 
the cause of various diseaj^esd A!«tiidon{o»‘ni of irn 
meant death, but ntU. ahvays ; iiriaiitw wtnr 

sometimes adopted into immlms kit tliry mUh 
sometimes sayeil ^for a life of infamy . dust in 
Martyr, in Ms First charg«» fell. 

those who abandon chiidren with the criintf of 
murder, if the waifs *be not |4rkai up, bis! diek 
he also dwells (ch. xxvii,) on the of 

exposing children to the |>eril of ludng kept ahvc 
for immoral purposan. Si*e following ariirlfs, 

2. There may be an abandonnictil of wll to 
influences good or kul, holy or unlwly, INir ku- 
guage testifies against us ‘when, wiiliout mying 
whether there has been surrender to virtue oV i#i 
vice, we describe a prolligiite a« aa 

youth, or a harlot as m ubundim^^il womitiL Suitp 
hope {Paraph, xi. 476) mils Jiidiia alsandNmMl 
disciple, not because Jesus hiul Aliainlonttii idiii, 
but because the betrayer hud Brntmimml hmmll 
to the evil one. 

The Mystics understood by alAiicloRineat I In? 
^m^te surrender of the soul bo Hie infliieitrtw of 
the Divine^ Spirit, its entire absorption in the 
contemplation of the Divine glory, and lU akoliitt 
devotion to the Divine will. In the dialogii# 
narrated by Doctor Eckliart f Vaughan, limn mik 
me Mgstm, hk. vL ch. i), a learned min wki a 
beggar, /Where hast thou found Godr ami Hit 
^ almndon^ all ttmiurm.' To 
thescholaris greeting, * God give thee gowl mormw J 
the poor man’s response is, * I mmr Iml an ill 
morrow. Whereupn the scholar says. * Bui If Ihul 
were to (mt thee into hell, what mnUH tliosi il» 
then? ihe beggar’a reply olosw vrith Hie wiirtk, 

^ I would sooner l>e in hell mi have Gwl, iliwi 
m heaven and not have Him/ Doctor Ittkliarrift 
comment is, ‘Then understood Ihb Mwtor lliat 
true Abandonment, with utte wm 

the nearest way to God/ 

5. When abandonment itt^«ns ‘the ooadifcloo of 
bemg abandoned/ the reference Is usually to the 

Of. Gaakel, tmd Chms U I7rw#l Mm4mik, p. 
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absence of any consciousness of the Divine presence, 
such as finds expression in the Psalmist’s ciy, re- 
iterated by Christ upon the cross, ^My Gocf, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ (Ps 22\ Mt 27^}. 
But the condition of one who is abandoned by his 
friends also involves moral issues, as, e.o., the degree 
in which he is himself to blame for his isolation, 
^►lartensen treats the subject luminously {Christian 
Ethics, voL i. [Individual] p. 3581!*.) in the chapter 
whicli assigns to domestic happiness and friendship 
a high place among *the relative goods of life.’ 
But in |>roportion to the pleasure, of which our 
friends may be the legitimate sources, is the pain 
occasioned, when by those friends ‘ we are morally 
abandoned . . . because we, in their consciousness, 
in their love, as it were, die, and are buried ; or, 
what is the same thing, because we are changed in 
their idea, and become other than we were before, 
although in reality we are still the same. Such an 
abandonment is, m many cases, not without guilt 
on our side ; and, had we a richer measure of love, 
we would in no case so easily feel ourselves lonely 
and forsaken.’ 

The foregoing considerations cast light upon 
questions involved in the experience of devout souls 
wh 08 % com plaint is ‘Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord liath forgotten me’ {Is 49^^).* On 
the one hand, expression is repeatedly given in the 
OT to the truth which lies at the foundation of tlie 
Hebrew religion ; ‘ The Lord will not forsake his 
people for Ids great name’s sake’ (I S 12'*“, cf. 
T>t 31®, Ps 9^® 37'^, Is 4 H 7 42 W). Broad-based on the 
history of Gwi’s dealings with Israel was the 
‘strength and comfort’ which ‘fell with weight’ 
u|>on John Bunyan’s spirit, as he took courage from 
the noble words of Sir 2^® ‘ I^ook at the generations 
of old and see ; did ever any trust in the Lord, and 
was confounded ? or did any abide in his fear, and 
was forsaken ? ’ {Grace A botmdlng, § 62 11). On the 
other hand, the OT recognizes that God’s pi'omise 
is conditional. The message of God’s Spirit through 
the prophets is, ‘ If ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you^ (2 Ch 15®, cf. 24®®). But this forsaking is not 
to be understood as implying that God would cast 
off His people for ever {Ps 94^^ Jer 33®*****); even 
when He seems to have abandoned ‘ the sheep of 
his pasture,’ a voice is raised beseeching Him to 
‘ have respect unto the covenant’ (Ps 74^* *). The 
question, ‘ Will tiie Lord cast olf from age to age?’ 
passes into the more hopeful cry, ‘Will he not 
once again show favour?’ (Ps 77L cf. Is 54’). 

ABANDONMENT 

The most helpless of mankind are those who 
have just begun life, and those who, through old 
age or infirmity, are about to leave it. Unable to 
provide for their own needs, they are entirely 
dependent upon the love or the compassion of 
others. Individual cases of neglect of infancy and 
age are not unknown in any country, but in some 
cases this neglect passes oeyond an individual 
idiosyncrasy and becomes a national custom. 
When this neglect of children takes the form of 
removing them from the mother’s habitation and 
leaving mem unprotected to perish by starvation, 
the elements, or wuld beasts, or to be rescued by 
the chance passer-W, It is called Exposure, The | 
similar treatment of the aged and infirm is called 
A^ndontmnL 

I. Eacposure. — For the exposure of children 
there are several causes, which require to be 
treated independently. In different countri^ 
different causes often bring about the same r^ult 

(1) In most countries the commonest cause of 

* ®Ke woi^s ‘abandon* wad ‘ abandonment *ara not found in 
the EV, bnt the essential thot^i ii expreased in such passages 
as are quo-ted above. 


The biographies of devout believers bear witness, 
however, to a sense of abandonment by some who 
can reproach themselves neither on account of their 
departing from God, nor on account of their doubt- 
ing His laithfulness. ^ Martensen {op, cit. p. 391 ff) 
describes this condition as one in which ‘the 
individual is, in a relative seii-se, left to himself.’ 
In the religious life he distinguishes two states of 
holiness : one in which ‘ the blessing of the Divine 
graee is perceptibly revealed,’ and another in which 
‘grace, as it were, retires and remains hidden.’ 
The latter state is one of *inwmd drought and 
abandonment,’ and may be the result of bodily 
indisposition or mental weariness. At such times 
‘we should hold to God’s %vord, whose truth and 
grace are independent of our changing moods and 
reelings ; and remain confident that even in states 
of deepest abandonment God the Lord is with us, 
although with veiled face.’ 

A sense of abandonment by the Father wa.s the 
j experience of Christ during the darkness that 
I shrouded Calvary ; to this fact witness is borne in 
I the earliest Gospel, for St. Mark records none of the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross save this : ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mk 15®^, 
]Ht 27'*®). Professor Schmiedel accepts this as 
one of the five ‘ absolutely credible passages ’ in 
the Gospels concerning Christ {EBi, voL ii. col. 
1881). Bengel (Cora, in loc,) lays stress on the 
preterite tense of ^KaHXires, and renders, ‘wdiy 
<iidst thou forsake me?’ In his view, ‘at that 
very imstant the dereliction came to an end. ... In 
the deepest moment of dereliction He was silent.* 
This suggestion need not be pressed ; the cry itself 
testifies to an actual feeling of abandonment by 
Him whose spirit never lost its faith in God. The 
mystery it expresses is unrelieved unless He who 
uttered it wa.s the sinless Saviour, who in His 
infinite love was bearing ‘ our sins in his body 
upon the tree’ (1 P 2-^). In a lucid exposition of 
this Word from the Cross, W, L. Walker says; 
‘ Our Lord felt Himself in this supreme moment 
forsaken, even by His Father. . . . We here see 
Christ sufi‘ering that which is the last consequence 
of sin — the sense of separation from God. ... It 
is in entire keeping with, and indeed appears as 
the natural culmination of, His thought of giving 
His life as “ a ransom for many,” as a sacrifice for 
sin, or “a guilt-offering”’ {The Cross and the 
Kingdom [19()2], o. 138 f. ). [See art ‘ Dereliction ’ 
in Hastings’ DCG], J. G, Taskee. 

AND EXPOSURE. 

the exposure of infants is shame, the child being 
the offspring either of an unmarried woman or ol 
a union not reco^ized as regular by the custoiUB 
of her country. Less frequently, the shame may 
be occasioned by some malformation of the infant 
itself, the parents regarding it as a reproach to 
them to be associated with a monster. In the 
legends of most countries great heroes are often 
represented as having been exposed to conceal the 
shame of their mothers. The exposure may be 
the act of the mother herself, as in the case of 
Evadne exposing Xamos (Pindar, Olympian, vi. 
44 ff. ; cf. the exposure of Ion in Euripides’ 

18 ff.), or it may be ordered or executed by the 
parents of the mother. Acrisius, in the fragment 
of Simonides, sends Danae and Perseus together 
adrift ; in Eoman legend, Komulus and Eemus, the 
twin children of Khea Sylvia, are exposed by the 
orders of the cruel uncle, Amulius (Livy, i. 4). In 
eases of this kind children are expoi^ without 
regard to sex. 

(2) Children are exposed from fear thcd the means 
of suhsisteme wUl not be su^cient to mamtam 
a larger p^^ukdion. Here exposure is often only 
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one of many methods of infanticide. The popula- 
tions among which it is most common are those 
which live hy hunting or as nomad herdsmen. 
Thus, amongst the native tribes of South-East 
Australia it is usual to kill infants hy starvation, 
first by depriving them of food in the camp, and, 
when they become peevish, removing them to a 
distance and leaving them to die. The death, 
however, is assigned to mtcparn (magic) (Howitt, 
Native Tribes of S. E, Australia, p. 748). In the 
South Sea Islands the same end is achieved by 
drowning or burying alive (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
286, 333). The Koniagas, a tribe of Eskimos, 
abandon girls in the wilderness after stuffing grass 
into their mouths (Bancroft, Native Mcu:es of the 
Pacific States of America, i, p. 81, cf. pp. 131, 566, 
etc., and see foil. art.). Amongst the Arabs before 
Muhammad the same system prevailed, and is re- 
ferred to frequently in the (Jur’Hn as a practice 
to be forbidden. Here sons were preserved, but 
daughters were usually buried alive. ‘ They attri- 
bute daughters unto uod (far be it from Him 1) ; 
but unto themselves children of the sex which they 
desire. And when anv of them is told the news of 
the birth of a female, nis face becometh black, and 
he is deeply afflicted . . , considering within him- 
self whether he shall keep it with disgrace, or 
whether he shall bury it in the dust. Do they not 
make an ill judgment!’ (Qur’an, Sur. xvi. 59. 60; 
cf. also Sur. vi. 43. 81 ; Kobertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, ch. iv. and especi- 
ally note C). In tribes of this kind the carrying 
about of the weak and helpless causes great diffi- 
culty ; hence many nomad tribes abandon the old 
as well as expose the young. Where such practices 
prevail, if tne religion of the tribe includes an- 
cestor-worship, daughters only will be exposed. 
In the patriarchal system only a son can properly 
present the sacrifice to the dead ancestors. On 
the other hand, where wives are purchased, a large 
family of daughters is a profitable possession, and 
naturally they will not be exposed. Hence in 
Homeric Greece, where girls are describe as 
TapdhoL (i'K<pe(rl^oL 0 Li, ‘maiuens that win cattle,’ 
because cattle were, at any rate originally, the 
bride-price, it was only boys that were exposed. 
The only exceptions are cases like the Arcadian 
Atalanta, who was exposed hy the orders of her 
father lasios,. because he was disappointed that 
she was not a boy.* In Sarawak it is considered 
specially fortunate to have a large family of girls, 
because the successful suitors for the daughters 
come to live in their parents’ house and work on 
their sugar plantations,^ while sons expect their 
parents to help them with the wedding portion, 
and leave them in order to work for their father- 
in-law (H. Ling Both, Sarawak, p. 125). Exposure 
in Sarawak, presumably of male children, is 
practised by hanging them up in a basket on a 
tree [op, cit. p. 101, note). 

(3) Exposure for other economic reasons. 
Amongst those reasons which prevail especially 
among agricultural populations, perhaps the chief 
is the serioim drain upon family resources in pro- 
viding dowries for a large number of daughters. 
In modern India, exposure and other methods of 
infanticide have on this account been widely em- 
ployed to reduce the numW of daughters. Al- 
fchough the British Government has made every 
effort to stop the practice, it is doubtful if it has 
entirely succeeded (H. H. Risley, Cstisus of India, 
1901, vol, i. p. 115 f. ). Exposure of female infants is 
common^ in most parts of the East, nowhere more 
so than in China, where the foundling hospital is 
a regular institution. The practice was very 
prev^ent at Rome, where, after the Second Punic 

*The evidence (or thi«, however, is late: Aelian. Varia 
Uvstoria, xiii, 1. 


War, it was considered unnec-ewary to Imvt* b 
praemimn for the daughters of the family, m 
generally only one, or at mast two, were reared. 
Full discretion in this matter lay with the fat her, 
“who took up (sustidit) the newk^rn rfiihl laifl at 
his feet, if he wished it rearetl. If lie* did not, it 
was exposed. According to Dionyiiw of Iliili- 
carnasstts (ii. 15), a law of Komuiuii forliwle tht 
exposing of .sons or of the elde-st claugliter. If five 
neighbours gave their consent after viewing the 
chilil, any infant might lie exposed. Otherwise 
exposure made the father liable to various pain* 
and penalties, including the loss cif half his pph 
perty. In historical time* this law had 
fallen into d^esuetude. A similar prc.rurn’ pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. If t he fo f her 
did not take up the new’born bate friun th*' 

^ it was not reared. When once iti Ii|M had 
I smeared with honey or milk, however, it not 
be exposed. By tasting of the family hunl, it 
became a member of tne family. Kvim so* in 
: Greek legend, Aristaeus becomes a god by having 
nectar and ambrosia drop|>ecl ujwn Ids Iif« by 
deities (Pindar, Pythian, ix. 6H|. The i*x|H»Hure 
wascarrieii out by placing the child uniier a trm 
or committing it to the waves in a rwde hmi 
(Grimm, Eemtsaiterihumer, p, 450 ; Guitiiii<*ri% 
Germanic Origins, p. ISBft). In a much more re* 
mote antiquity the same practice prevailed fiiriMiig 
the Hindus. In the^Yajur Veda mi'iition is made 
of exposing female children and of lifting up a mm * 
[ZimmeT, AUintiisches Leben, p. 319 f,|. Aiii^uig 
most tribes, however primitive, even 
the^ natives of Australia, it is ihn lather that 
decides whether a child is to be reared or not, 
though he is not infrequently k*guileti by the 
mother (Lumholtz, Among Cannibah, p, 272|, 

(4) Superstitiom reasons mm be of variinm kimh ; 

an oracle, as in the case of (Edipua, that the child 
will be dangerous to his sire ; a dreani, either of the 
mother, as in the case of Paris* wlio*e motlier 
dreamt that she had been delivered of a tirebraiHi 
which con.sumed Troy ; or of some other rehitive* as 
in the case of Cyrus, founder of the Pewian 
Empire, who was ex|K>sai by the orileni of hi» 
maternal grandfather, Astyages, because Astvages 
dreamt that his daughter gave birth to a deluge 
which flooded, and afterwards to a vine wliicli 
overshadowed, all Asia (Herod, i. 197-108). In 
modem India, till recently, a child wiis if 

it happened to be bom on a certain day which the 
professional astrologer declared to be unlue% 
(Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu d¥anmrs% p, Wi 
In many countries twins are hmked a|,>on a« ill- 
omened. Even where, as in Uganda, the birth of 
twins is regarded as lucky, it la considered * rather 
a temptiM of providence* (Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Uga^ Protectorate, jp. 878). Even in niedlMval 
Scotland it was considered impcwsible that the 
mother of twins should have been faithful toiler 
husband, for two children implied two fathers. 
Exposure is sometimes employed in order to avert 
continuous misfortune. Iti the Kavirondo oouatiy 
and amon^t the Nilotic negroes, & woman “who 

lost several children leaves the next 
child on the road at dawn. Presently it is broiiglit 
hack by a friendly neighbour, who b regarded 
and looked on henceforth as the childk foster* 
mother [Uganda Protectorate, pp. 74S, 79SI The 
exposure of emaciated children for a night m a 
stone altar, which is still practised, though mw only 
surreptitiously, amongst the Greeks of §m island of 
Melos (Bent, Cyclades, p. 64), is a survival of the 
ancieirt ijKolpifjiTts in a temple to be cured by the god. 

(5) Care of the race character. The beat known 

practice of Sparta, where 
children regarded as physically unit were ex- 

* But see Jolly, below* p, 6 1 
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posed in a ravine called Apothetse near Mt. 
Taygetus after they had been examined and 
rejected by the elders of the tribe (Plu- 

tarch, Lycurgm^ c. 16). A similar procedure is 
recommended by Plato in the Republic (461 C 
and elsewhere ; see Appendix IV. to bk. v. in 
Adam’s edition). In a State like Sparta, where, 
as Aristotle remarks, all its neighbours 'were 
enemies (Aristotle, Politics^ ii 9. 3), and where 
the Spartans proper were only a small governing 
caste amid a hostile population, the need for such 
a regulation is obvious. But in a less stringent 
measure the regulation no doubt existed in other 
States. At Athens, if the father did not celebrate 
the amphidromia for his child, it was not reared. 
No State save Thebes, and this apparently only at a 
late date, forbade exposure ( Aelian, Varia MutoHa^ 
ii. 7). The child w^as to be taken to the authorities, 
who disposed of it to a person willing to undertake 
to bring it up as a slave, and recoup himself for his 
outlay by the child’s services when it grew up. 

(6) Luxury and selfishness. Although luxury 
is supposed to characterize only States which are 
highly civilized, selfishness can be found in all 
lands. Among the native Australians, where the 
children are often nursed for several years, it is 
inconvenient for the mother to have a younuer 
child on her hands. Such a child is either killed 
immediately after birth or left behind when the 
camp is changed (S|>encer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Amtratmf 1899, p. 61 ; Howitt, The 
Mative TrihesofSmth-Bmt Australia^ 1904, p. 760). 
In many countries, ancient and modern, an im- 
rovement in the stendard of living is accompanied 
y a disinclination to rear children. From the 
4 th cent, B.C. onwards, this was conspicuous in 
Greece, and in Borne it formed a theme of discus- 
sion for philosophers and satirists. How common 
the practice of exposure was, may be gathered from 
the Ixequency with 'which the heroines of the New 
Comedy, 'who come before us in the Latin versions 
of Plautus and Terence, are represented as having 
been exposed* They are, of course, recognized at 
the critical moment by the trinkets (crepundia) 
'which were attached to the exposed infant. Under 
the Eoman Empire, Musonius Eufus (p, 77, Hense) 
discusses whether all the chOdren bom should be 
reared; and Pliny (Bpp* x. 74 i) consults the 
emperor Trajan as to the legal position of the 
ex^ed chilaren reared bv otliers (Bperrd) in his 
province of Bithynia. As the Eoman comedy 
shows, the persons who thus reared exposed child- 
ren were not moved by philanthropy ; their aim 
was to make them slaves or courtezans (cl s.y. 
Terence, Meauioniimorumenos^ 640 ; Plautus, Cu- 
teilarm^ ii. 3. 643-430). Only when a child was 
exposed for superstitious reasons 'which made its 
death desirable, was it exposed where it was not 

S to be found. As the Athenians exposed 
en in a pot {xirrpi^mrj and as 

first-fruits were offered to the household gods in 
pots, it has been suggested that putting a child in 
a pot uvas a way of entrusting it to the gods. This 
is possible, but there is at present no sufficient 
evidence to prove it. 

Besid^es these categories, exposure may be due, 
in isolated cases, to other causes, «,y. domestic 
persecution. This led to the expulsion of Hagar 
and her child from the family of Abraham, and 
her temporary abandonment of Ishmael (Gn 2P®®^*). 
Temporary national imraecution also mar lead to 
exposure, as in the case of Moses (Ex ^•), But 
neither is an example of a practice pursued by a 
nation in ordinary circumstances. 

Besides tlie works referred to in tbe text, there 
is upon exp^nre amongst^^e Ind^ermiwfojpeoples 


Diet, des AntiquiUs greeques et romaines (s.tj. * E:roositio *). 
For g-eneral treatment of the subject see Platz, Gesch, du 
Verbrechem der Aussetmng (Stuttgart, 1876 [mostly modern 
legal procedure]), and Lailemand, Mist, des erfants aban- 
donnis et dilaissis (Paris, 1885). See also Westermarck, 
Mistorg of Human Marriage (1891), pp. 811-814 ; Floss, Dos 
KiTid'^ (1884), vol. ii. pp. 243-275. 

2. Abandonment. — Abandonment of the aged 
seems to arise simply from dread of the food 
supply running short, or the difficulty amongst 
nomafi peoples of carrying about with tlieni those 
who are no longer able to share in the 'work of the 
tribe or to shift for themselves. The practice, 
however, does not prevail amongst all w^andering 
tribes. Among the native Anstralians the aged 
and infirm are treated ■with special kindness and 
provided with a share of the food (Spencer and 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 1899, 
p. 61). On the other hand, the natives of South 
Africa in their primitive state abandoned the old. 

‘ I have seen,’ says Moftat [Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in Southern Africa^ 1842, p. 132), ‘a small 
circle of stakes fastened in the ground, within 
which were still lying the bones of a parent 
bleached in the sun, who had been thus aban- 
doned.’ Amongst the American Indians of the 
Pacific coast the old are generally neglected, and 
when helpless are abandoned (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States of America^ i. pp. 120, 
131, 205, 390, and elsewhere). Among many tribes 
the duty of looking after the old belongs only to 
their own descendants. Hence the ^ members of 
such tribes pray for large families, in order that 
when old they may have some one to support them 
(H. Ling Both, Menin^ p. 47)* In the Qur’Hn, 
Muhammad combines the injunction to be kind to 
parents with a warning not to kill the children (Sur, 
vL 160). Amongst tlie Indo - Germanic pemdes, 
abandonment of the old is mentioned in the Vedas 
(Big Veda, viii. 61. 62 [1020] ; Atharva Veda, xviii. 
k m ; Zimmer, Altinaisches Leben^ p. 327 ff.). In 
ancient Persia and Armenia, cripj^es were left 
to shift for themselves; and Strabo, 'who is sup- 
ported by other authorities, tells us that the 
Bactrians left the old and infirm to be eaten by 
dogs ; and the Avesta itself recognizes the practice 
of setting a portion of food by such persons and 
lea'ving^ tiiem to die (Strabo, xi. 11. 3 ; Vendidad, 
iii. 18 [in this case a person ceremonially impure is 
thus shut up for life] ; Spiegel, Eranische Alter- 
tumshunde, iii. p. 682). The Caspians allowed 
those over seventy to die of hunger, and exposed 
their bodies in the desert to 'wild animals (Strabo, 
xi 11. 3). Still more gruesome stories are told 
by Herodotus (i. 216, iii. 99, iv. 26) of the !^iassa- 
getse, of the Padsei (an Indian tribe), anti of the 
Issedones. Even among the Greeks the removal 
of the old w^as not unknown. Most remarkable 
was the law of Ceos, which prevented * him who 
was unable to live well from living ilL’ By it all 
over sixty years of age were poisoned 'with hem- 
lock (Strabo, x. 6-6}. Amongst the Bomaiis, sexa- 
genarians are supposed to have been in early days 
cast over a bridge (the pons sublicms) into tfie 
Tiber (‘Sexagenarii de ponte,’ cf. Ckero, pro 
Rosem Afnerino, § 100). The northern nations 
were equally cruel (Gummere, Germanic Oriyiw, 
p. 203), When, however, such a custoin iirevails in 
a nation from time immemorial, itsjiction is looked 
ui>on as natural, and is borne with resignation. 
And even in Britain, till recent times, seventy was 
regarded as extreme old age, and few reachial it. 
In the New Hebrides, Turner fousKl that the 
aged were buried alive at their own ri«|ue»t 
[Samoaf p, 336), and it was considered a disgriure 
to their family if they were not. Not lififrci|ueiitly 
persons in delirium or very ill are nbantloned by 
their relatives I H. Linu Both. Sarawak, i. m 3111 
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the influence of an evil i>ower, generally a ghost 
(Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 194). 

Literaturb. — For fche Indo-Germanic peojjles a general 
account is given in Schrader^s Reallexicon aer idg. Altertutm- 
Jcunck, s.v. ‘ Alte Leute.’ See also G. H. J ones, Datm of Europ. 
Civilization (1903), ICS ff. ; E. Westermarck, Origin and de- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, L (1900) 386 ff- ; L. T, Hobkouse, 
Morals in Evolutim (1906), i. 849. F. GILES. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (A- 
merican). — I. The practice of infant -exposure 
was widespread throughout North America. The 
usual motive, especially in the North, was the lack 
of food, and the consequent difficulty of supporting 
a family. This practice is recorded among the 
Eskimos of Smith Sound in the extreme north-east 
of the American continent, where ail children 
above the number of two are either strangled or 
exposed to die of hunger or cold, without regard 
to sex. Infanticide, both before and after birth, 
which is but another form of exposure, is also com- 
mon, as wffien the women of the Kutchins, an 
Athapascan tribe, kill their female children to save 
them from the miseiw which their mothers must 
endure (Floss, Dm Kind, ii. 251, 252). Among 
the Koniagas, a tribe of the Pacific coast, boys 
were highly prized, but ^rls were often taken to 
the wilderness, where their mouths were stufled 
with grass, and they were left to perish. Certain 
Columbian tribes usually treated both children 
and the aged with kindness, yet abandoned and 
even killed them in time of dire need, while ex- 
posure was not uncommon among the Yulan tribe 
of Cochimis in New Mexico (Bancroft, Native 
Mctces of the FaeiM States, San Francisco, 1883, 
i. 81, 279, 566). That this practice is by no means 
modem, is shown by the fact that the Indians of 
Acadia in the 17th cent, frequently abandoned 
their children for lack of time to take care of 
them, and in Quebec orphans were often exposed. 
An interesting case is also recorded of a Huron 
mother who regarded the circumstances associated 
with her unborn child as uncanny, and therefore 
procured an abortion. The foetus proved, however, 
to he viable and later she took it back, although it 
grew up to be a ‘ medicine-man ^ [ Jesuit Melatwns 
and Allied Documents, i. 256, ix. 28, xiii. 106). 

Abandonment of the sick and the aged, sparing 
neither sex, rank, nor kinship, seems to have been 
common among the American Indians of all times 
and localities. In Acadia (N ew France), those who 
were exhausted with age or protracted illness were 
frequently killed, this act being deemed, as it 
doubtless was in many instances, a kindness. Old 
men were abandoned to die, especially when sick ; 
but if they did not expire within three days, they 
were killed by sucking blood from incisions made 
in the abdomen, and then dashing quantities of cold 
water on the navel. During this process and at the 
first desertion the victims wrapped themselves in 
theirmantles and formally chanted the death-hymn. 
Among the Hurons and Iroquois the sick were left 
to their fate, and in the latter tribe even husband 
and wife deserted each other in an illness deemed 
mortal. Old women were abandoned among the 
Hurons, and the Abenakis deserted their medicine- 
men with equal readiness. The custom of abandon- 
ing the sick is said to have been especially common 
among the Algonquins. Not only the old but the 
yo^g were deserted in time of serious illness, 
whether the sick were boys or girls. Such desertions 
w^e practised with special Frequency in time of 
sudden alarm or removal, although they were also 
common for the simple reason that the old and sick 
were deemed a burden, and the Jesuit Relations 
(63 vols., Cincinnati, 1896-1901) abound in pathetic 
instances (i. 211, 258, 274, ii. 14, 18, 250, lii. 122, 
iv. 198, V. 102, 140-142, vii 280, xiv. 72, 152 
XV. 134, xviii, 136, xix. 100, xxiv. 42, xxix. 84, 


XXX. 134, xxxi. 196, etc.). As late as the lith 
cent, the Utes abandoned the old and sick wlien 
they became enciimbram.'es, while aged ptirmu 
were murdered in most cold-blooded fashion niiiong 
the Californian Gallinomeros ; and in Lower Cali- 
fornia the aged sick were ahandcmcd, being killed 
if they survived their desertion trm long | Bancroft, 
op. cit L 83, 390, 437, 568). 

2. In South America, in like manner, the ex* 
posure of infants w&s and is extremely 
Among the Salivas and the maiiVtniied 

children are put to death, since their deh^rmiiy ii 
supposed to be the work of a demon, ihiayrunia 
women under the age of thirty killed the miijority 
of their children, thus seeking to reLiin the go«l 
will of their husbands, who were denied all siiiiriial 
relations during the long pericKl of suckling, and 
consequently frequently married other w iven. The 
Abipones put to death all but two ehildren ia 
a family, though girls were given preference over 
boys, since wooers paid large mtm. hr brides, 
while sons, for tins very reason, were a heiivy ex- 
ense to their parents. In Fatagfuda tim pareni:i 
ecided whether to adopt their children or not; 
and if the resolve was adverse, the infant wm 
either strangled or exposed to the diigs. f.See 
Floss, op. ciL ii. 252-253). The women ol the 
Amazon tribes frequently procure alwution rather 
than endure the pangs of childbirth |v<in ibm 
Steinen, Untcr dm NatimMkmn ZenimhUmni* 
ions, Berlin, 1894, pp. 334 , 5ti3) ; and among ili« 
Indians of the Paraguayan ChactJ fully hall %lm 
children lK>rn are put to death, especially if they 
are deformed or posthumous, or if their filthers or 
mothers die about the time the offspring in ciuesllon 
are^born ; while ^rla, if born before boys, are in* 
variably killed (W. B. Orubb, Among im Imimm 
of Faragmpan Chaco, London, 1964, p. 64 1, The 
same tribes abandon the sick or bury them alive, tim 
invalid frequently hastening his own end by refasiiig 
food (id. p. 41). Abandonment probably prevails 
more generally in South America, however, than 
the relatively scanty data would seem to isnplj, 

Loms H. UiAY. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 
(Hindu).— The ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
appears to have preserved some renmantu of the 
time when theparria potestm gave the father a 
right to abandon and expose his children* w|»* 
cially daugMers. Tims it is stated in the lawbtKik 
of Vetsi^iha (xv. 2), that Hhe father and the mother 
have power to give, to sell, and to almiidon tlieir 
son.* More ambiguous is a text in tlie Yitjur Veda, 
to the effect that * they put aside a girl imme- 
diately after her birth.* It is by no meana eertulfi 
that mis * putting aside * of a daughter k m 
valent for exposing her, as was supposwl by some 
TOters. Others explain the term m referring to 
the delivery of a girl to her nurse or atteinlaiit 
(see Zimmer, AlHnduches L$bem,p. ZM; Billit- 
lingk’s art. ^Fflegten die Inder Xdehter ansa* 
setzenV in JGOS xliv. 4Mff. ; also Schrader, 
I^Uemcon, p. 53). It is true that female iafaatL 
cide has been a common practice with some c«it« 
up to very recent times, and the barbarous cuitiaii 
of widow-burning (mtl) would Bmm to show that 
sentiment could not have stood in the way if it 
w^ thought expedient to do away with feiiiali 
children as soon as bom. As regartis the desertion 
of sons, there are, particularly, tlie law-textn re* 
ferring to the rights and position of the apmmtidlm, 
or son cast off, one of the twelve species of wins 
that are enumerated and dweribed by Indian legit* 
latoTs. Thus in the Code of Mann (ix. 171 1, the 
apaviddha is described as one d«ert€d by his 
parents or by either of them. The old coiiimen- 
^tor jMedhatithi) adds that the reason of the 
desertion may be either extreme di»tre« of the 
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parents, or the committing of some fault on the 
part of the bo^. If some one else takes pity on 
the helpless child and brings him up, he is reckoned 
as his adopted child, though taking a rather low 
rank in the series of secondary sons. The palah^ 

utra or foster son of the present day may perhaps 

e viewed as a relic of the ancient usage. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a strong 
feeling against abandoning sons or other relatives 
without a just cause. Ydjnavalk^a (ii. 237) says : 
* Whoever, being father and son, sister and brother, 
husband and wife, preceptor and pupil, abandon 
each other when not degraded (put out of caste), 
shall be fined 1()0 panas.’ Analogous rules are 
laid down by Visnu, v. 113, and Manu, viii. 389. 
The practice of buying or selling children is 
gpeciaily reprobated (see Apastamba, ii. 13. 11). 
The desertion or repudiation of a wife is frequently 
referred to in the lawbooks as a punishment for 
misconduct on her part, but it appears that in 
most cases she was not to be deprived of a bare 
maintenance. In a modem text, the repudiation 
of a wife for any ofience short of acfultery is 
characterized as a practice no longer fit for the 
present (or Kali) age. The higher jSindu castes of 
the present day do not admit divorce or repudia- 
tion except for very stringent reasons, if at all ; 
but it is common enough among the lower castes, 
especially those of Bra vidian origin, where the 
marriage tie is very loose. For the supposed 
abandonment and exposure of o^d people^ Sanskx'it 
literature seems to contain no other evidence than 
a text of the Atharva Veda (xviii. 2. 34), in which 
the spirits of exposed ancestors are invoked side 
by side with those buried or burnt. However, the 
term * exposed ’ {%ddhita\ is ambiguous, and may 
refer either to dead bodies exposed on the sum- 
mits of hills or to those on trees, according to 
Persian fashion. Exposure of old people, in a 
certain way, may be found in the barbarous cus- 
tom, suppressed by the British Government, of 
taking persons supposed to be dying to the banks 
of the Ganges and immersing them m water. 

Litkratdre.— J olly, Strassburg, 1896; Zimmer, 

Altinducfm Leben, Berlin, 1879; Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda^ Berlin, 1894; Census of India 1901, General Report^ 
Calcutta, 1903. J. JOLLY, 

There is statistical evidence * that in the Panjab 
female infant life is still culpably neglected in 
(ximparisott with male; and that, using the term 
in a wide sense, female infanticide still prevails 
in that part of India on a large scale, chiefly among 
the Jats, and, despite the prohibition of the Sikh 
teachers, especially among those of that caste who 
profess Sikhism. H, A. KOSE. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Japa- 
nese). — There is no evidence of the existence in 
Japan of the custom of abandoning the aged. 
Isolated cases of the practice of exposure of infants 
occur in Japan, as m other countries, but it has 
never approached recognition as a general custom. 
From the myth of the god Hiruko (leech-child), it 
may be inferred that the abandonment of deformed 
infants was not uncommon in the earliest times. 
The Mihongi tells us that when this god had com- 
pleted his third year he was still unable to walk. 
His parents therefore placed him in the rock- 
camphor-boat of heaven and sent him adrift. We 
may compare the stories of Moses and Sargon. 

W. G, Aston. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Per- 

sian). — The data concerning the exposure of infants 
in Persia are scanty. According to the Avesta 
( Vejidid&dt ii. 29), all deformities were regarded as 

* Punjab Census Eeports, 1881, 1891, 1901; also Sanitary 
Cforomiamoner's Keports for the l^njab, 1906 § 2S, 1904 § 20, 
1901 § 14, 1897 I 20, and earlier Kenorts. 


the work of the Evil One. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that deformed children and viable 
monsters were exposed with more or less fre- 
q^uency ; and this is expressly stated to have been 
tile case with Zal, who was exposed by order of hia 
father Sam, because he was born witli white hair, 
which distinctly marked him, in his parent’s eyes, 
as the offspring of Ahriman {SJkth-JSfamah^ ed. 
Vullers-Landauer, pp. 131-135). There is, on the 
other hand, no reason to suppose that such exposure 
was the rule. Cyrus the Great, in like manner, 
according to Herod, i. 1071, was by his grand- 
father exposed and ordered to he killed because 
of a dream which prophesied that the infant would 
be the future lord of Asia. Nor can it be inferred, 
from the marked preference given in the Avesta 
to sons rather than daughters (Geiger, OsHran* 
Kultur, pp. 234, 235), that the latter were exposed, 
the entire spirit of Zoroastrianism making such a 
conclusion most improbable. Even in the case of 
an illegitimate child, it was regarded as a heinous 
offence to procure an abortion (Vendldad, xv. 5-16). 
On the contrary, the prospective mother of an 
illegitimate child must he carefully protected by 
the man responsible for her condition, lest some 
harm might come to the foetus. This undoubtedly 
implies that, despite sporadic instances of exposure, 
the desertion of infante was abhorrent to the noblest 
minds of Persia. The Pahlavi Bhagast la~ Shay cist ^ 
dating perhaps from the 7th cent., states that the 
father of children by a concubine * shall accept all 
those who are male as sons ; but those who are 
female are no advantage ’ (xii. 14). This does not, 
however, imply that female bastards were exposed. 
In the book or Arda-Viraf the failure of a father 
to acknowledge his illegitimate oflspring con- 
demned them to a piteous life in hell, while at the 
feet of such a parent ‘several children fell, and 
ever screamed ; and demons, just like dogs, ever 
fell upon and tore him.’ The punishments of hell 
also awaited the mother who destroyed her infant 
and threw away its corpse, or left it crying for 
cold and hunger ; while those who, in their greed 
for wealth, withheld their milk from their own 
infante that they might act as wet-nurses to the 
offspring of others, likewise suffered punishment 
in the future life (ed. Haug and West, xlii-xliv, 
lix, Ixxxvii, xciv). Louis H. Gray. 

ABASEMENT. — Abasement in religious ex- 
perience is closely connected with Adoration and 
Humility (see these articles). It appears to be 
essentially relative, and the essence of it to lie in 
a recognition of the comparati\'e worthlessness of 
the self in the presence of a superior. In those 
religions which give great room to prayer and to 
the sense of God, abasement has always been an 
important element : its influence is marked in the 
H^rew (see, for instance, the penitential psalms), 
and in all forms of the Christian, in St. Paul’s 
determination to know nothing but Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2^), in Luther’s conviction that the soul was 
weak though Christ was strong (letter to Pope 
Leo X. concerning Christian liberty), in Thomas ^ 
Kempis’ warning never to esteem oneself as any- 
thing because of any good works {de Imit. Ohr, 
bk. hi. ch. 4), in Wesley’s demand that the sinner 
should first and foremost empty himself of his own 
righteousness in order to trust only in the Mood of 
the Redeemer {Journal^ 8th Sept. 1746). 

Extravagances have been common, and in 
modem times there has been a great reaction. 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Walt Whitman, preach in dif- 
ferent ways the need of man’s ‘ pride in himself.’ 
A strong common-sense expression of this feeling 
is given py Jowett : 

‘The almsement of the individual 'before the Divine Bein| is 
realls' a sort of Pantheism, so far that in the moral world Goa 
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everything and man nothing. But man thus abased before God 
8 no proper or rational worshipper of Him. There is a want of 
>roportion in this sort of religion. God who is everything is 
lot really so much as if He allowed the most exalted free 
Lgencies to exist side by side with Him' {Life of by 

Skbbott and Campbell, voL ii. p. 161. London : Murray, 1897). 

But this should not blind us to the fact that 
prayer and the religions of prayer seem bound up 
V 7 itn the belief that man depends on God, and does 
Qot merely exist side h%j side with Him. Now, in 
bhe last analysis, humility and the abasement that 
is its intenser form appear as a reflexion in conduct 
9 ind emotion of this belief, The sense that man 
does no good thing of himself alone, but always as 
dinging himself on the Eternal Love, is, in e^ecial, 
3 . leading characteristic of Chri.stianity. 'Ijie re- 
pentant Publican is set above the moral Pharisee 
precisely because he would not attempt to Justify 
fiimself’(Lk 189* 

Even those religions— those systems of asp^a- 
bion and effort — which do not recognize this kind 
of dependence, would still fi,nd room for some abase- 
ment in the recognition of the gap between what 
bhe individual is and what he wishes to be. But, 
from their point of view, why should not a man 
pride himself on such good as he has already 
attained? Yet to the religious consciousness of 
many the presence of this pride would appear to 
yitiate it all The theoretic justification for this 
must lie in the conviction that man does depend 
for his goodness on something mater than him- 
self . To a certain extent, no doubt, this might 
be found in the good elements of the order that has 
produced and surrounds the individual. But the 
Christian hatred of self-complacency seems to go 
further still, and to imply a belief that in the 
very assimilation by the individual of these good 
elements anotlier power than himself is active. 

It would be idle to deny the difficulties in this 
conception, or to pretend that they have ever yet 
been solved. The paradox of St. Panl — * Work out 
your own salvation ... for it is God bliat worketh 
in you both to will and to work’ (Ph has 

remained a paradox even for those who maintain 
it. But conviction of some truth in the paradox 
is, at bottom, the same as the conviction of 
Rnskin that, if the Greeks were great at Thennop- 
ylm, greater still were the Hebrews at the R& 
Sea, trusting not in the resolution they had taken, 
but in the hand they held (see Modem Fainters, 
Part III. § i. ch, 7). T. M. Stawell. 

ABBOT (Christian). — ‘Abbot,’ in Latin ahha 
or ahhas (Old Eng. by-form 12th to 17th cent. 
dbhat), from the Syriac meaning ‘ father’ (cf. 
Mk 14®9, Ho 8^®, Gal 4®), was used in the earliest 
religious communities for the older or more vener- 
ated monks (cf. Jerome in Gal, 4® and in Matt. 23®, 
vol. vii. 461, 185, and the Collationes of Csissian, 
fossim). The superior was not called abbot, but 
irpoeo'T(6s, dpx’^jmvbplTti^ or rfyoi^fievos, and in the West 
'prmpositus (Oassian, etc.). The prevailing Byzan- 
tine term^ was ijyoiijxevos (tranmit. igumenus in 
Latin), while an archimandrite was often a superior 
kind of abbot, and this title was also given to 
various ecclesiasiicaT functionaries (see d'Arch, 

Chrit, et de Lit. s.v. ‘Archimandrite,’ 1906), In 
the East appears as a tr. from the Latin, or 
as an honorific title, e.g. in the Acts of St. Maximus 
Conf. in the 7th century. In the West, however, 
must have become the regular title of the 
superior of a monastery during the 5th cent., since 
this sense is taken for granted by St. Benedict in 
the first half of the 6th cent., and from that period 
this usage became universal St. Benedict assumes 
that prcepositus will be understood of the second 
in command, who was later always called prior, 
3ven by Benedictines. The name abbas is also 
applied, it seems, by Gregory of Tours to what we 


should call a rector with many curatM, and it wm 
extended in Merovingian times to chaplains of the 
king, the army, etc. {abbas mrias, pmhiinuf, 
castrensis, etc.). A layman holding an ab!j«y in 
commendam in the 9th or lOth^ cent, was called 
abhnroims or abbas miles. When foiii^iderahle 
dignity had come to attach to the name, the lieails 
of smaller communities were called priors, Tlie 
Camaldolese^ branch of Beneciictinei called their 
superior major, and neither the CariiiiiHiani nor 
any of the orders of friars which arose in tiie Lllh 
cent., nor any subsequent religious ciuigregatkm, 
have ever taken up the title of ahb«if, 

‘abbess’ was retained in the second or«itT of 
Franciscans (Poor Clares), xlt the prtMUif day the 
Benedictines (black monks), with their hratjjdies, 
the Cistercians, reformetl and unreformed, aiid the 
black and white canons regular (caiionH reg. of 
the Lateran and Fremonstratensians} are governed 
by abbots. 

The first mention of an abbess (ahbntwm) is said 
to be in an inscription set up by an Serena 

at St. Actcs muroB in 514. 

Some neads of congregations have the title 
abbot general, archabbot, abbot president* The 
Abbot of Monteeassino has the honorilic titia of 
archabbot, and in the Middle Ages, when heiid of t 
congregation, was called *4 dte A now 

title, Abbas Frkms, was given in 1893 to the A hi ail 
of St. Anselmo, Rome (built by Leo XIIL ), iis |>r»i* 
dent of the new union of all bliu^k Benedk'finc.H, 

The government of an abbot or an abliew m 
strictly monarchical Before St. ^Benedict (c. 5S0| 
the ahoot was the living mle, guided, if he ehoiw, 
by the traditions of the Fathers of tlie desert, by 
the rules of Pachomius, or Basil, or Augustine, m 
by the customs of Lerins or Mannoutier. From 
St. Benedict’s time (whose Rule was propagated in 
Italy by Gregory the Great, and became approxi- 
mately universal soon afterwards) the abbot’s 
government is constitutional, for he is bound by 
the Rule {Regula, cap. 64), which w'as OTadtmlly 
supplemeated by decrees of pop^, and of councils, 
and by remilations like those in England of Im- 
franc. When branch congregations were formed (as 
Cluniacs, Cistercians, CamSdolese, etc. } of many 
monasteries, or couOTegations of black monks fas 
those of Bursfeld, St. Justina, etc.), the Rule was 
supplemented by consUtutioms or commentaries 
on portions of the Rule, and by the regulations 
enforced by visitors or general cliapters. AH 
this applies also mutatis 7nut€tndis to tlie govern- 
ment of the canons regular. But the supremacy 
of the abbot was never seriously weakeneti, mi 
the monarchical character of ab&tial government 
is the distinguishing feature of the older orders as 
compai-ed with the later Mars, clerks reguliur, 
brothers, etc. 

A« it gAdually became customanr for many monto lo Ini 
cleric?, it also became the rule for abbots to be prieste— in tfct 
East from the 6th cent, in the West firom about tht 71 h, A 
council under Eugenius ri. at Rome in 8C6 made IM» olillptior? 
(Mansi, Cotic. xiv. 1007). It seems that by ordimtm mUmlu 
St Benedict meant the * appointment,' not the ' onllnatlon,* ia 
‘ blessing' of an abbot St Gregory the Great firnks of a 
bishop ^ordaining' an abbot (Ep. lx. 91), and alw of 
decision as to the ordination of an abbot oeiiig m«le by iht 
abbot of another monastery (Ep. xl 48). The latler bad 
changed his mind and appointeti another omn in the* after- 
noon of the same day. Gregory ordeti him to inviws a 
bishop to ‘ordain' the monk first desigiiatod during ih« 
celebration of Ma^ St Theodore of Canterbury ordt‘r,» that 
an abbot shall be * ordained ' by a bishop, who must sing the 
Mass, in the presence of two or three of the abkjt'e (not the 
bishop’s) brethren, et dmet e£ Inxmlum e£ peduirs, Thla h the 
earliest form of the abbatW M»ing. Tlie Pontifical of Egbert 
of York (732-766) gives a conmeram Abbatis mi dkmirnv. 
There are now two forms provided la the Konma Forit.lfi«! for 
the blessing of an abbot, one for an Abbas Mmpkm, the otiwr 
for a mitred abbot The former appears to be no longer 
The latter is largely modelled on the order of oonsecmllon of » 
bishop, and the officiating bishop is assisted by two mitred 
abbots. 

The blessing of an abbess is permitted to a priest by Theodore 
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The form in the Pontifical is simple, hut many abbesses have 
had, and still have, the privilege of being invested with ring 
and crosier. When temporary abbots were introduced in the 
16th cent., the blessing was dispensed with, but Benedict xiv. 
i»verely censured the omission to obtain the blearing on the 
part of abbots elected for life. 

At an early date abbots took an important 
place in ecclesiastical affairs. In the 5th cent, 
we find 23 abbots signing the condemnation of 
Entyches at the council held by Elavian of Con- 
stantinople in 448, and these were probably regu- 
lar members of the patriarch’s ipBruxoda-a, 

In Spain and Gaul they appear at councils to 
represent absent bishops, but in 653 ten abbots are 
found sitting in their own right at a councO of 
Toledo, and they sign before the representatives of 
absent bishops (Mansi, x. 1222). It became the 
custom throughout the Middle Ages for abbots to 
attend councils. At the Vatican Council of 1869 
only those abbots who were heads of congregations 
were invited, naturally without a vote. 

Abbots, being the administrators^ of the tem- 
poral goods of their monastery, attained consider- 
able worldly importance. Th^ were often envoys 
of monarchs and of popes. They sat in Parlia- 
ments, ranking in England next after barons. 
Like barons, the abbots were originally called to 
Parliament at the good pleasure of the king, but 
by custom a certain number gained the right of 
sitting. On the last occasion when the abbots as 
a body sat in Parliament (28th June 1539), 17 were 
present. In the first Parliament of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, Abbot Fecknam of Westminster had a seat 
and vote, since that abbey had been restored to all 
its privileges under Queen Mary. 

The worldly grandeur assumed by abbots has 
been frequently censured,— -for instance, by St. 
Bernard. In England their position as great land- 
owners and peers of Parliament necessitated con- 
siderable state. The sons of the nobility were 
sent to be brought up under their care. Monas- 
teries were hotels, and all guests of gentle birth 
were entertained in the abbot’s hall. The Abbot 
of Glastonbury administered a revenue larger than 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds nad a mint of his own. Yet 
such a position was not incompatible with personal 
sanctity, as may be seen in the case of Kiehard 
Whiting (Gasquet, The Last Abbot of Glastonbury^ 
1895, p. 56 f.). This external state of abbots lasted 
in Austria into the 19th cent., and to some extent 
is still to be seen. 

Exemption of ablxjts from episcopal control became the rule 
only when they were Joined t^ether in congregrations, but it 
was often granted as an exceptional privilege, and early traces 
of it are found. A council held at Arles, c. 466, exempted 
Fiaustus of Lerins from the Bishop of Fr6jus, so far as the govern- 
ment of his abbey was concerned (Mansi, vii. 907 ; Duchesne, 
Fmim ipisc. i. 124). Westminster is said to have received the 
privilege from John xin. (c. 970). Some of the greatest English 
monasferies were never exempt, as Glastonbury, and only five 
Benedictine houses had the privilege at the Reformation, apart 
from theduniacs, Cistercians, etc. Christ Church, Oxford, still 
retains its papal exemption from the bishop. Grants of Ponti- 
jfoalia, or episcopal ornaments, mitre, ring, gloves, Kindals, 
were made by the pope to the principal abbom («.p, to West- 
minster in 1276, to the Prior of the Cathedral Abbey of Ely in 
1418). These privileges eventually became greneral, but were 
limited a decree of Alexander vii, in 1669. Since then 
furttter privileges have been granted or confirmed. In some 
cases a number of parishes are subject to an abbot, who acts as 
^eir bishop, as at Montecassino, Cava, etc. The small diocese 
once administered by the Ai)bot of Westminster is still under 
the dean and chapter, and is independent of the Bishop of 
London. In the case of such abbots, who are called AbSates 
noMus dfowsseot, penntssion is usually given to administer 
confirmation. Since the monastic state was anciently equiv- 
alent to Uie clerical, and the monastic tonsure to the clerical 
tonsure, it became the custom to allow abbots to confer tonsure 
and minor orders on their own subjects, and this is still in 
force. The Second Council of Nica».a (787) permitted heguyneni 
to ordain lectores for their monasteries. Abbots were some- 
times also allowed to give the subdiaconate, but this is obsolete. 
The supposed permission of Innocent vni. to Cistercian abbots 
to confer the diaconate is too much opposed to the theological 
opinions of the period to be probably authentic. 

The elections of abbots by their monks were 


often interfered with by the civil power. St. 
Benedict permits neighbouring bishops or laymen 
to interfere if a bad man is elected. Charles 
Martel gave abbeys to his officers ; even Charle- 
magne disposed of them at will. The king’s conyt 
(fdire had to be obtained for an election in Eng- 
land. In France and elsewhere abbacies came to 
be in the royal gift. The habit of giving abbacies 
to seculars tn comTnendam in the 8th to 10th cents, 
unhappily revived in the 15th to 18th. The goods 
of the community were usually already divided 
with the abbot, and the latter had a fine house in 
which to receive guests. When these were in the 
hands of seculars, the monasteries were greatly 
impoverished, and suffered much in regularity. 
The congi'egation of St. Justina of Padua (after- 
wards called the Cassinese) introduced abbots 
elected for a short period in order to avoid the 
granting away of abbacies. Other congregations 
followea. The famous French congregations of 
St. Maur and of St. Vannes and St. jSidulphe pre- 
ferred to be govenied by priors appointed by the 
general chapter for the same reason. When it 
had become the rule for all ecclesiastics of good 
family to possess at least one abbey in commendami 
it became customary to presume this in all ecclesi- 
astics, and to address them as Monsieur I’abb^. 
Hence in France, and to some extent in Italy, 
even youths in seminaries, not yet in minor orders 
or even tonsured, are regularly addressed by this 
title, which in the Middle Ages had been considered 
too dignified for even the generals of the Carthu- 
sians or the Friars.* 

Literature. — See further under Monasticism. For Canon 
Law, Ferraris, Bibliotheca^ $.v, * Abbas,' * Abbatissa,' and the 
collections of decrees. JOHN CHAPMAN. 

ABBOT (Tibetan).t — ^The head of the monastery 
in Tibet is called ‘ teacher ’ or k^an-po (the literal 
equivalent of the Sanskrit upddhydya). He is 
superior to the ordinary monastic teacher or pro- 
fessor (lob-pon), and is credited with being endowed, 
by direct transmission from saints, with the three 
prerogatives for consecration, namely, spiritual 
power {dbang)f thorough knowledge of the pre- 
cepts {luna), and capability of expounding the same 
(^Vtc2), which confer on him the authority to em- 
power others. He has under him all the common 
monks, scholars, and novices, and is strictly the 
only one entitled to be called a Lama. The lady 
superior of a convent bears the corresponding title 
of h^an-mo; the most celebrated of these is the 
‘Thunderbolt Sow,’ a Tibetan Circe residing at 
Samding on the inland sea of Yamdok. 

Lz’nKRATU&E. — H. A. Jiischke, Tibetan,’ English Dictwnarpt 
1882, p. 68 ; W. W. Rockhill, Journey through Mongolia and 
Tibeiy 1894, p. 869 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, 
p, 172, and Lhasa and its My scenes, 1906, pp. 219, 22$, 408. 

L. A. WADDELL. 

ABBOT OF UNREASON,— This title was 
given in Scotland to one of the mimic dimitaries 
who presided over the Christmas revels. In Eng- 
land lie had the title of Abbot or Lord of Misrule. 
In France the Abb6 de Liesse held the same office. 
The Abb6 de Liesse was the chief of a confraternity 
established at Lille. He was appointed by the 
magistrates and the people. He wore a cross of 
silver-gilt in his hat, and was accompanied by the 
officers of his mimic household. A banner of rich 
silk was carried before him, and his duty was to 
preside at the games which were celebrated at 
Arras and the neighbouring cities at the carnival. 
Bucange in his Glossarium says he also bore the 
titles of Bex Stultorum and Facetiarum Frimeps, 

* It may be noted here that for centuries in Ireland the 
abbots had all ecclesiastical power in their hands * the Church 
was orp.nized not by dioceses but by tribes, and the bishop 
was in reality a subject of the abbot 

t The * Abbot' in Buddhism generally will be described under 
Mosastioism (Bud.), and the Muhammadan Abbot under Mu 

HAMMA»AIUSM. 
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At Bouen and Evrenx the leader of tlie frolics was 
called Abbas Conardorum. Another title was A bbas 
Juvmum. In certain cathedral chapters in France 
he was called VAbbi dm Fmtx. ^ He was tjie mon- 
astic representative of the Boy Bishop, or Fpiscopus 
Fmrorurn, whose office is recognized in the service 
‘ in die Sanctorum Innocentinm ’ in the Sarum Pro- 
cessionale of 1555. In some cathedral churches he 
was styled Epmopm or Archi&piscopus^ Fatuorum, 
In churches exempt from diocesan jurisdiction he 
had the exalted title Fapa Fatuormn. 

In every case these mimic dignitaries represented 
the highest authority in the Church, limy mas- 
queraded in the vestments of the clergy, and 
exercised for the time being some of the functions 
of the higher clergy. The clergy themselves gave 
their sanction to tlie mimic rites : * Beinde episcqpus 
puerorum conversus ad clerum elevet brachium 
snum dicens hanc benedictionem : Crucis signo vos 
consigno’ {Sarum Frocess, foL xiv). In the York 
Inventory of 1530 a little mitre and a ring are 
mentioned, evidently for the Fpiscopus Fuerorum, 

These titles are all closely connected with the 
Feast of Fools, the Festum Fatuorum, in the 
medieval Church. There is little doubt that their 
privileges go back to much earlier times. The 
standard authority for the whole subject is the 
treatise Mirmirespour servir d Vhistoire deHa FSie 
des FouXj by M. du Tilliot, published at Lausanne 
and Geneva, 1741. Bu Tilhot, with good reason, 
traces tliem back to the Saturnalia, the Libertas 
Decembris of which Horace {Sat il. vii. 5 f.) speaks 
when he bids his slave Bavus exercise his annual 
privilege of masquerading as master ; 

‘ Age, libertate Deoembri, 

Quando ita niajore® voluerunt, utere, tiarra.* 

Bu Tilliot says : 

‘Car comme dans les Saturnales, lea Valets faisoient let fonctions 
de letirs Maltres, de m6me dans la Ftte des Foux les jeunes 
Olercs et les auires Mimstres inf^rieurs de TEglise ofiarioient 
publiquement et solennement pendant certains Jourt consacr^s 
a honorer les MysUires du Ohristianisme.* 

The policy of the early Church was to divert the 
people from their pagan customs by consecrating 
them, as far as possible, to Christian use. The 
month of Beeember was dedicated to Saturn- The 
Saturnalia were originally held on Bee. 17. Augus- 
tus extended the holiday to three days, Bee. 17-19, 
Martial {ob. 101) speaks of it as lasting five days. 
Lucian, in the 2na cent,, says it lasted a week, 
and that mimic kings were chosen. Duchesne 
{OrigineSj p. 265) allows that the Mithraic festival 
of Natalis Invieti, on Dec. 25, have had some 
influence in fixing the date of Christmas in the 
Western Church. He hesitates as to the Satur- 
nalia. Yet the Christianized festivities of the 
Saturnalia were probably slowly transferred to the 
Christmas season by the appointment of the Advent 
fast. A relic of this still lingers on in North 
Staffordshire, where the farm-servants’ annual holi- 
day extends from Christmas to New Year. 

The Buj^lBishop {Episcopus'Fuerorum) was elected 
on St. Nichol^^ Bay, Bee, 6, and his authority 
lasted till Childermas, or Holy Innocents’ Bay. 
Edward I., in 1299, permitted him to say vespers 
in the royal presence on Bee. 7. The Santa Claus 
of to-day still keeps alive the tradition of the Boy 
Bishop and the Abbot of Unreason. 

The concessions of the early Church did not 
succeed in checking the abuses which had been 
associated with the Saturnalia. The * Liberty of 
December’ extended to New Year and Epiphany, 
covering the whole of the Christmas festival The 
* Misrule’ called forth constant protests. Pseudo- 
Aug. {Serm, 265) condemns the dances, which after- 
wards became a recomized feature of the Feast of 
Fools : * Isti enim infelices et miseri homines, qui 
oalationes et saltationes ante ipsas basilicas Sanct- 
OTm exercere nec metuunt nec embescunt, etsi 


Christiani ad Ecciesiam venerint, Pagani de Ecewa 
revertuntur.’ The sermon lias been aserilafil to 
Cmsarius of Arles {ok 647). Tlje tle.Hcri|,itii;fn of 
the Feast of Fools at Antiles in 1644, quoted hj 
du Tilliot from a eontemponiry letter to 
shows that the custom was t.oo iiceply riioted ui 
tlie same district to yield to the cell^u^e^^of im 
Church. The excesses cijiinected with the Calends 
Bruinalia and other festivals %verc coiidviiined ^ in 
Can. IxiL of the Council in Truilo in &J2. The 
mimic pageantry of liishop and ww si^saily 

censured in SSessii) xxi. of the Council m 
in 1435: 

*Xurpem etlam ilium atoium in quibii»!afii tmimntAimm 
eoclesiis quo c^rtis anni celebritatlbas riomr.;IJi cum miim, 
baculo, ac vestibus pontificahlniH more ep;se-'j>injsn 
Alii ub reges ac ducen induti, quod festiirn lattioraus f«l lonvs 
centium v«l puerorum in quibu&dam rm:v:u|Mi|A:r, m 

alii larvaleaet theatralM Jo<m' 

Tilliot also mentions the condemnation of thefe 
abuses by the Council of Eonen in 1435, »!>oisions in 
1455, Sens in 1485, Paris in 1628, and Cologne in 
1536. In England they were abolished by pr«la- 
mation of Henry Ylir., July 22, 1542, though 
restored by Mary in 1554. 

In Scotland the annual burlesque presi«itHl mn 
by the Abbot of Unreason was 8uppreH^>^l;{i In 1555. 
Ine guisers, who in Scotland play the |mrt of the 
mummers in the Christimw revels in 
wear mitre-Hhaped aips of brown paper, whi«'h arc 
derived either from the Boy BislKi|,m or from the 
AlilH>ts of Unreason. In fiction, Sir Waiter Scoii 
has left a vivid picture of the ‘ right reverend 
Abbot of Unreiuton ’ in tiie Ablmi, 

LiTKRATURa— Du TUHot, Mamirm ; Ducaiigu, ; 

Sartim Frtftxssi&mikf U>5B; Sir W. Sck^lt. !, '**.*'11.' 

historical noto; Chambers, JBm^ qf Ifau ; Jauiurv 
Diet.; Diet, IhlOMAS 

‘ABD AL-Q&DIR AL-JH-AnL-i. /.i/c.- 

Sxdl ‘Abd al-Qtdir al-Jiiftnl, one of the 
religious personalities of iakm, weetlct wcmdtfr* 
worker, teacher, and founder of a brotlierbood, was. 
bom in 471 A.H, [1078 A.0.]. The Musliiui wake 
him a sharif of the blood of the Fropliet mi t 
descendant of *Ali ; but this claim has little liktii* 
hood, for he was probably of Persian origin. Ilk 
complete name reads Mubyl ad- Din 'AM al- 
QMir, son of Abii JJalih, son of imkhDmi al-Jill 
or Jil&ni. Jenki-Bost is a Persian name. Hin- 
torians, such m Abfi-I-MahUsm (ed. Juynlxdl, i p. 
698), tell us that his national name (Jlliiii, 
Jllanite*) came to him not from the Persian r»ro- 
vince Jilan, but from Jil, a locality near Baghdad. 
Yarious legends, however, call him * the ‘AJaml/ 
t.e. the Persian- He came to' Baghdad in 488 to 
study ^anbalite law. He learnt the Qiwr’in from 
Abu Sa*id al-MubArak al-Muharriml, and polite 
literature from Abd iZakarya yaJtiyi« of Tabrii, 
His maste|: in asceticism was HammM ad-I)abbt« ; 
he spent long years in the d^rts mi among the 
ruins around Baghdad, leading a hemif s life. In 
521 he felt himsmf called back into the world, and 
returned to Baghdad, where the CM 41 , Aba Sa‘id 
al-Muharrimi, gave him charge of the school which 
he had been directing In Bib d-AmJ (Le Strange, 
Baghdad^ Map viii. No. and p. Ek 

teaching met with very great success ; the wlirxd 
had to be enlarged time after time ; it wm ftniilly 
completed in and took the name of SidI Jllftni 
He sTOke there three %imm a week— twice in the 
school, on law, and once in Ms oratory, on mysti- 
cism. He drew many hearers from ill parti of 
Mesopotamia^ Persia, and even l»pt It ii 
affirmed that he converted Jews and Chrlitliiii*. 
He gave le^al decisions, wMch became authorito^ 
tive amongboth the B^^nbalitw and the Sliftfiltoi, 
Among hk hearers might he mention^ the Jurk- 
consult Muwaffaq ad-Um ihn Qiidima 
and the famous mystic SMhtb ad-Bln a8-Suiirft<. 
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wardi. He married and had many children — 
thirteen, according to a tradition reported by 
Depont and Coppoiani (p. 298) ; forty -nine, of whom 
twenty-seven were sons, according to another 
tradition, which seems to be legendary. Many of 
his children went, during Ms lifetime, to preach 
his doctrine in Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
India, He died at Baghdad on the 8 th of the 
month of Rabi^ ii, 561 A.H. [1166 A.D.]. 

3 . Leaend, — Besides the afove facts, the numer- 
ous traditions which have been preserved concern- 
ing ‘Abd al-Qadir are for the most part of a 
legendary character. They deal with his austeri- 
ties, his visions, and his miracles. Among them 
are the following : — His mother bore him when she 
was sixty years old. As a nursling he declined to 
take the breast in the month of Bamadan. When 
he came to Baghdad to study, the prophet gidr 
appeared to him and prevented him from entering 
the city ; he remained seven years before the walls, 
practising asceticism and living on herbs. When 
he withdrew into the deserts around Baghdad, he 
was visited by the same prophet 5 idr, and w^as fed 
miraculously. He also received cakes, herbs, and 
water from the heavens, on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In the desert he Avas tormented by Satan, 
who appeared to him under various forms. From 
time to time he fixed his abode in the rtdns of 
Ai'wAn Kisr§, the famous palace of Chosro& (Le 
Strange, Eastern Caliphate^ p. 34). One tradition 
makes him spend eleven years in a tower which 
ever since bears the name of Burj al-^Ajamly ‘the 
tower of the Persian.’ One day Satan tried to 
seduce him by a false vision. While he stood on 
the seashore with a great thirst, a cloud sailed 
towards him from which fell a kind of dew. He 
quenched his thirst with this dew% and then a 
great light appeared, and a form, and he heard a 
voice saying to him, ‘ I allow thee that which is 
forbidden.’ ‘May God preserve us from Satan, 
the accursed one,’ replied the ascetic. At once the 
light gave place to darkness, and the form became 
smoke. He was asked later how he had recognized 
the deceitfulness of this vision. He answered: 
‘By the fact that God does not advise to do 
shameful things.’ While he taught, he was often 
seen lifted up from the ground; he would walk a 
few paces through the air and then return to his 
pulpit. Once, as he was speaking in the N 4 Amlya 
school, a Jinn! appeared m the form of a snake, 
which wound itself around his body and exchanged 
a few words with him. One year the river Tigris 
rose high, and the inhabitants of Baghdad, fearmg 
their city would be fiooded, came to implore the 
protection of the wonder-worker. Al-JiMni ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river, planted his stick 
in the gronnd, saying, ‘Thus far.’ From that 
moment the waters decreased. Many of these 
legends have a close resemblance to those of 
Christian hagiography. 

3 . Works, — Many works, mystical treatises, col- 
lections of prayers and sermons, are ascribed to 
Mm. Brockelmann {Arab. Litt. i. 435 f.) mentions 
twenty-fonr titles of his books still existing in MS, 
in the libraries of Europe. The two most important 
are : — Al-ghunya li^dhb tar^ al-kagg^ ‘ Sufficiency 
for the seeker of the way of truth,’ and the Fntuh 
<d-ffhaib, ‘The conquests of the mystery.’ The 
latter work contains his mystical teaching, collected 
by bis son *Abd ar-Kazz§q, It was printed in 
Persian at Lucknow in 1880 ; in Arabic at Cairo in 
1303 A,H. A collection of sermons {Hu^ab) and of 
‘Sessions’ {MajMis) was printed at Cairo in 1302, 
a at Alexandria in 1304.^ In the language of 
the dervish orders, a hM> is a kind of service 
composed in great part of passages from the Qur’an. 
Le Ohitelier (Oonjr. Musw. du Sidjaz, p. 23, n. 1 ) 
cites also a collection of pravers named in Turkish 


Evrddi Sherifeh, printed at Constantinople in 1869 
A.D. A wird (pin. aurad ; Turk, evrad) is a short 
invocation. His remaining works include exhorta- 
tions, prayers, a treatise on the Divine names, 
mystical poems, one of which is on the author’s being 
lifted up into the higher spheres. Ibn Taimiya 
commented on some of his maxims, 

4. Teaching. — His teaching may be gathered from 
the above-mentioned works (cf. also the Lawdqih 
aUanwar of ash-Sha‘rani, ed. of Cairo, 1316, i. 
pp. 100-105) and from the tradition of his order. 
It is that of orthodox Muslim mysticism. One 
cannot fail to recognize a certain Uliristian influ- 
ence in it, especially in the importance given to 
the virtues of charity, humility, meekness, in his 
precept of obedience to the spiritual director, and 
in the aim held before an ascetic, which is spiritual 
death and the entire self -surrender of the soul to 
God. Al-Jilanfs respect for Jesus was very great, 
and the tradition of this respect is still kept in his 
order. His love of poverty recalls that of St. 
Francis of Assisi. In all parts of the Muslim 
world the poor put themselves under his protec- 
tion, and for alms in his name. His mystical 
teaching is expounded in his book, Futuh al-gkaib. 
Among the titles of its 78 chapters, the’ following 
are characteristic : — Spiritual death ; unconscious- 
ness of created things ; the banishment of cares 
from the heart ; drawing near unto God ; unveil- 
ing and vision ; the soul and its states ; self-sur- 
render to God ; fear and hope ; how to reach God 
through the medium of a spiritual director ; 
poverty. The book contains expressions that are 
altogether Christian. Commending the excellence 
of becoming dead to created things and to one’s 
own will, the author says, ‘ The sign that you have 
died to your lusts is that you are like a child in 
the arms of its mother; the sign that you have 
died to your own will is that you wish nothing but 
the will of God.’ Exhorting the soul to search 
after God, he hits upon an expression of St. 
Augustine : ‘ Eise and hasten to fly unto Him.’ 
A little further on, he appropriates the famous 
comparison of the corpse : ‘ Be in the hands of God 
like a dead body in the hands of the washer.’ The 
eftect of this self -surrender of the sonl is spiritual 
clear-mindedness and joy. 

It is a custom in Muslim mysticism to ascribe 
the essence of the teaching of the founder of an 
order to some anterior personages, by means of a 
chain of intermediaries who go as far back even as 
Muhammad. Among the predecessors, thus cited, 
of al-Jil§.ni should be named the famous ascetic 
Abu-l-Qasim al-Junaid (died A.H. 268). 

Certain traditions attribute to our mystic, especi- 
ally while on his deathbed, some very proud words 
which contrast with what we have just said about 
his feelings and his doctrine. They are thus re- 
ported by al-Biqa‘i (Goldziher, Mwi. Stud, ii- p. 
289) : ‘ The sun greets me before he rises ; the year 
greets me before it begins, and it unveils to me all 
things thatshall happen in its course . . , I plunge 
into the sea of God’s knowledge, and I have seen 
Him with my eyes. I am the living evidence of 
God’s existence . . .’ Similar sayings are ascribed 
to many of the great mystics of Islam. It is pro- 
bable tnat they are the work of enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, and that they express only the close union 
of the mystic with God in a symbolic fashion. 

5 . Order . — The order, or brotherhood, founded 
by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani bears the name al- 
Qadiriya, It has great importance in Islam. 
After the death of the founder it was led by his 
sons and then by their descendants. The majority 
of his sons became disciples of their father, ascetics, 
missionaries, and men of learning like him. The 
eldest was ‘Abd ar-Razzaq (A.H. 528-603), the 
youngest Y afiya (550-600). It was ‘Abd ar-BazzAq 
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who succeeded his father in the leadersliip of the | a ms by shaift as-Sanusi. imM iU»o bj- iiinn. . Einn ir.'-nttnw 
order, and who built over the tomb of the Under 


the mosque with seven gilt domes, once celebrated i (/,i 

1 • J JJ,.— ! /alJ, 


ttf, Arab. |»p. a44, S<»S) mentioiw that *A?if 


A.D.J^olJecteti a number of interesting 


I Jihini. Tiie Xatija eU-tabf/p’h i^uiismroad ad 'Dili!, 
lithAjjrajiheci at Fez, a.h. kUiI, is t*mn,?>Iat«l by T. II. W«.;r m 
JJiASf p, 155 ff. His rjfe by DbaliabI in prir,'#’’!. 
commented on by D. S. Ma,rg:o!iotitb in Ji*AS, I:*'?, p. .'A7il 
On theniystiG« generaliy see the Xa ftth’A of jams, i-a.3cr.lt*, 
l.». J850; the Wuf&ifM of Ibn Hallika.ii, n‘'j3.v.|. 2 . i n, 

12IMI (En|f. tr&nf.» rarb, & n^'rnt Turfeifih w 

the Ofigya of the principal Shwlin) orders and iljrjf dc*"cr 'nf 
is .ft da/i-l-wwr/iwwf, by Alsmed RifA'At 

ESendi, Constantinople, n.cf. 

(ti) Westm.v.' Rian, Mambm-s^M €i Khmm.n, Alg-b^r», tmi : 

Depoat-Copnolani, i>J e&n/f^rifs 
published under the auspice# of M. Jules A', 

Le Chatelier, Le^ mnjrf'rw tin //<-■ 

X8B7; Carra -de VauXi <ra:.zii, P.irb. Almn. 
mann, Gmh. rter Lift., Feriii:. Ii, Asir'^i* 

Heattong, G&4ral de Neveu, EhrMfiA bri.' 

‘Etudes sur la conWrli des Khoiian de .SkI? Alii f 
Bjikni, * itS'.d de CmmimtinM^ iii |1RJI 

B^LV CaRKA I'IE Vafx. 


1^ historians and poets, but to-day lying in ruins ■ (died Ki67 and ^bhihAb wMhn abQMtai: 
(Le Strange, Baghdad^ p. 3481). Along with the ' " ' 
order the posterity of al-Jiliinfs children have 
spread all over the Muslim 'world. Branches of 
this family can be found especially in Baghdad, 

Cairo, Hamah, and Ya*^ in the district of Aleppo. 

A Western tradition, claims that one son of al- 
Jilanl, ‘Ahd al-^Aziz {532'-602), emigrated to Fez ; 
but this is contradicted by another tradition 
{QaWid al-jawahir^ p. 54), according to wliieh 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz emigrated only to the province of 
JibaL Baghdad has remained the moral centre of 
the order. But the jurisdiction of the mother- 
house does not extend beyond Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Turkey. In the other Muslim countries the 
brotherhood w^ent through a process of disintegra- 
tion, and the congregations have ceased to be sub- 
ordinate to the mother-house. The monastery 
{zdmija) of Baghdad was destroyed by Shah Ismail, 
and restored by Sultan Sulaiman. 

The branches of the brotherhood reach out as 
far as the Farther East, into the Dutch East 
Indies and Chinese Yunnan. In India there 
are many kinds of Qlidirxyas. The Qadirxya 
Akbariya, the best-known, founded at the end of 
the 6th cent. A.H. by Shaih al-Akbar Mubyi ad- 
Dln ibn al-‘Arabi al-Katimi," forms a distinct order ; 
the B% Nawd are begging/ayir^, recruited from the 
inferior castes of Muslims, and connected with the 
Qadiriya, In Arabia the brotherhood is powerful. 

It possesses important zdwiyas in Jiddah and 
Medina, and has thirty mumddims (prefects of 
congregations) in Mecca. In Constantinople it 
owns forty houses {takyas). It is widespread in 
Egypt, at Cairo, ail along the Nile Yalley ; and its 
missions have advanced as far as Khartum, Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, Wadai, Bornu, and Sokoto, There 
are zdwiyas at Tripoli and Ghadamea In Algeria 
and Morocco the order consists of various decen- 
tralized congregations whose membership reaches 
a high figure. 24,000 are reckoned in Algeria 
(Depont and Coppolani), and in the province of 
Oran alone two hundred chapels under the 

name of Sidi al-Jilani, are to be found (Kinn). The 
brotherhood makes great efforts to convert the 
Berbers to Islam. 

The dhikr of the order is nothing but the Muslim 
confession of faith; la ilah Uladldh, ‘There 
is no God but Allah,* But according to a usage, 
probably instituted by al-Jilani himself, these 
words are not always pronounced entirely. During 
the prayer in common, which is accompanied by 
motions of the head and of the body, and in whicn 
the dervishes endeavour to attain a state of ecstatic 
excitement, after having already pronounced the 
whole formula, they sav only AUahy Allah \ and 
finally, when the rhythm becomes more mpid, 
they pronounce nothing but hu, h% kd^ the sound 
being sustained until loss of breath. 

Many orders or brotherhoods have separated 
themselves from the Qadirite order. The most 
famous, besides the above-mentioned Akbariyas of 
India, are the Kifli^iyas, commonly called the 
‘ Howling Dervishes,* founded by Ahmad ar-Kif&‘a 
(died A.H. 570), a nephew of al-Jiltoi; the Bada- 
wiyas, an Egyptian order, and the ‘IsEwiyas. The 
other orders are those of the Bakka’iyas, JabS-- 
wiyas, Jishfciyas, Baiytlmiyas, Dasfiqiyas, Maula- 
niyas ‘Arusiya-Salamiyas, Bu.‘Aliyas, ‘Amm&rlyas 
(cf. Mtjhammadanism, § viii.). 

LiTBRAaj^.--<l) JBahja by ‘AH b. 

YSsi^ ash-Shatnufl (A.h. 647-713), Cairo, ISM; QaMU aL 
Ji ^-Shai^ UW aZ-QMit, by Muhammad 

at-Tadif! (died A.H. 96S), Cairo, ISOa These fc^are 
the iraportent. Brockelmanu {Arah. Mtt I p. 436> 
mentiong three other biographies still In MS. Colas translated i 
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Siifi, Kam&I wi-Dm ‘-^ki ar-Kazz4h| .Vku 1- 
Ghanalm ibn JamM ail-Dhi i.Krt^hans, 

Kilshi), was a native of iiitHfiiin ilinrhimu a voo* 
sklerable t4>wn in the Jihlil provin.'i* m| 
situated aljout half-w'ay Imtwefii Titlw^tiin and 
Isfahan. ^ The year of Im birth k tu4 
but l;lAjji IJallfa fiv. p, 427 f m tlw »4 
his death a.H. 730 a. h. |ir-» 

gives A.H. HH7=sA.D. 1482-83 ; bill I hif« k 
an error due to confusion with t-he likummi KsutiiM 
ad-Din ‘AkI ar-Kazzaq of Hariuirmrid. 1'hc wer 
date is confirmed by (he following anorth-dc obuni, 
NafaMt td-um^ {’abnittii, 1850, 5*77 f. Usi <ijrir 

occasion *AW ar-Ibizzdq wm» aeconipanviug liio 
Emit Iq^btl BisUlni on the road to Hult-fimya, and 
asked him in the coutHa of converMlion wkit 
shaih— meaning Ah mail ibn Kuku adTliii 

‘Ala’ ad-Daula of Simntn— tlmight ui ilie 
hrat^ Siifi Mubyi ad-Din Ibn *ArabL Thw EmU 
replied tjiat Eukn wi-Din regardwl him as a 
of mystical science, bat telieved him l« k? ititn. 
taken in his pantheiatie doctriiii! touching thi* tiidty 
of the Divine sulMtanee; whereii|Km ‘Aki tr* 
Razzdq retorted that the dwtrine in f|!i€-stb»ri •wm 
the foundation of Ibn ‘Arablk phiIo«q4n% that it 
was the most excellent he liiwl ever liifard, -«,«d 
that it was held by all the mink and propl’irt^*. 
These remarks were commnniimteii by ihit Kmlf 
Iqbal to his shaih, Eukn ad-Din, who «tigfJiaiD 4-*^3 
Ibn ‘Arabfs <i<K!trine a» akuniiyiljle iiini lai* worn* 
than avow^ed materialism. Jamf has pre«?f vc*J tht 
corr^pondence which ensued tetwwii *Akl ar. 
RM^qand hk advermry {NaftnhU, iip. 

This dispute enables m to fix the ei^^di at 
which ‘AM ar-Kaaiq ftourialwi, since the f^hailt 
Kukn-M-Din, hk oontempomry, wa* charged wit It 
a Pjtocal mission to tlw court of Alifi 8a.-y, mm 
Mongol sowwign of Fersiii iA.ri. 
1316-1335), and we know, more-over, that h% mmh 
pom one of his works, entitled the M/wvi, i« i:i2| 

ri'fid bf 

AM ar-Ifewsaq, who addrtwod to fht? witlior « 
mter on the subject (Ntr Allah of in ilir 

Majdlu ik p. liritkli 

No. ^i§ 4 i, fob S 64 VO,). Thk ItCtor, ^I'stb the 

ad-Din, in extant in t!i« Ui.rarv 
of Trini^ wUege, Cambridge af itlr 

Araoie, Ptrwin, and Turkish Mnnvsrniits in ihi‘ 
of Trmitv Collego, by E, JI. J*ni»it«r. i.. 
no). Consequently there can lie little «i.*abt iltw 
the closing y^rs of ‘Abd ar-lUiatftq’s life bUl wi- l««j 
the reign of Aba Sa'Id, and he way well )»*•« diird, 
^cording to the earlier date mentioned by Uajjl 
I^Ifa, m AH. 730 = A. D. ^ a 

Concerning the outward event® of hi* life w* 
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possess scarcely any information. Jami states 
(JV'a/aM^, p. 557) that he was a disciple of shaih 
Ntir ad-Bin ‘Ahd as-Samad of Natanz, through 
whom, as appears from the articles on that shaih and 
his teacher, shaih l^ajib ad-Din ‘Ali ibn Buzghush 
{MafaMt, pp, 554 1, 546 ff*), he traced his spiritual 
descent to tlie illustrious §ufis Shihab ad-Din ‘Umar 
as-Suhrawardi and Mubyi ad-Din ibn ‘Arabi. 
It is related by Y5fi‘i {Maud ar^rayahm, 106th 
anecdote : p. 65 of ed. of Cairo, 1315) that one day 
while ‘Abd ar-Kazzaq was discoursing in the mosque 
at l^ledina, a dervish among his audience withdrew 
into a corner and gave himself up to meditation. 
On being asked why he did not listen like the rest, 
he answered : ‘They are hearing the servant {*abd) 
of the Provider (ar-Eazzag)* but I am hearing the 
Provider, not His servant. 

2 . Writmgs . — The most famous work of ‘Abd 
ar-Kazz 5 q is his dictionary of the technical terms 
of the §ufis, I^tiWpat aq^Sufiya, It is divided 
into two parts, the first on the technical expres- 
sions {mu^talahMt)^ and the second on the so-called 
‘stations^ {maqaTrmt). ‘Abd ar-Eazzaq states in 
his preface that he composed it for the instruction 
of his friends who, not being sufis, could not under- 
stand the technical terms which he had employed 
in some of his other works. The Jjitildhdt was 
largely utilized by Saiyid ‘Ali al-Jurj§.ni, the author 
of wie Ta^rtjCd or ‘ Definitions,’ a well-known treatise 
of the same kind, and the first part has been edited 
by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1845). The LatdHf ah 
i%dm ft uhdrdii aM ahUMm^ of which Tholuck 
lias made use, is also devoted to explaining the 
culiar §fifiistic terminology. Some account will 
given below of the Mudlat ft 'hgadd wa 
H-gadar or ‘ Tract on Predestination and Free-will,’ 
which has been published, analyzed, and translated 
by Guyard. ‘And ar-Razzaq wrote several books 
of less importance, such as his allegorical interpre- 
tation of the 38th cliapter of the Qur’Sn {Ta'uMdt 
aZ-Qur'dn) and his commentaries on the Fu^ cd- 
hil^m of Ibn ‘Arabi, on the Td^yat ahkubrd of 
ibn al -Farid, and on the Mandzil aS’Sd'irin of 
‘Abdullah aI-An§ari. 

3 * Doctrim . — Like the later §ufis generally, 
ar-RazzS-q finds a basis for his system in the 
Neo- Platonic philosophy as expounded to the 
Muslims by F5rabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and 
Ghazaii. He is a thoroughgoing pantheist, in 
the sense that he considers the whole universe, 
spiritual and material, to be an emanation from 
God. From the Absolute Being, who alone exists, 
and who is known solely to Himself, there radiates 
a spiritual substance, the Prim^ Intelligence 
{ah^Aql (d’Awwal) or Universal Reason, which 
answers to the wOs of Plotinus and the X 670 S of 
Philo. This substance contains the types or ideas 
of all existing things, and by a further process of 
emanation these types descend into the world of 
the Universal Soul, the Plotinian i^vxht where they 
become individualized and are transmitted to the 
material world. Here begins an upward movement 
by which all individual souls are drawn back to 
the Primal Intelligence and ultimately reabsorbed. 
‘Abd ar-Razzaq distinguishes three classes of man- 
kind : the slaves of passion {ahli nafs) and sense, 
who are ignorant of God and of His attributes, and 
say, ‘ The Qur’an is the word of Muhammad,’ but 
are saved from hell if they have faith secondly, the 
men of intellect {aMi qalh\ who attain to the know- 
ledge of the Divine attributes by means of reflexion 
and argument ; and, thirdly, the spiritualists (aJdi 
rdh)^ MO pierce through the veil of plurality into 
the presence of the eternal Oneness and contem- 
plate God as He really is {NafahM^ p. 559 f.). 

Much of this doctrine is not peculiar to ‘Abd 
ax-Razzaq, but belongs to the philosophical 

* Af*Eemaq^ ‘ the Provider,* is one of Hm names of AIEh. 


school of Sufiism. His originality lies in the 
fact that h*e combined his pantheistic principles 
with an assertion of moral freedom whicn at first 
sight appears to be incompatible with them. His 
theory on this subject is set forth in the Eisdlat ft 
H~qadd wa H-qadar (see Guyard’s article in JA 
vii. i. p. 125 ft'.), and may be summarized as follows : 
Everything that exists in the terrestrial world is 
the manifestation of some universal type prefigured 
in the world of decree {qadd), Le, in the Primal 
Intelligence, and undergoes a process of creation, 
development, and destruction which is pre-deter- 
mined in eve^ particular. How then, we may 
ask, is it possible for men to have any power over 
actions emanating from a Divine source, and 
governed by immutable laws ? What is the use of 
commands and prohibitions, of rewards and punish- 
ments, if there is no liberty to choose good or reject 
evil ? ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, diverging at this point from 
Ihn ‘Arabi, solves the difficulty by declaring that 
all actions are the result of direct or indirect causes, 
themselves predetermined, one of which is Free- 
will itself, in other words, it is foreknown to God 
and inevitably decreed that every human act shall 
be produced by the united operation of certain 
causes, at a certain time, in a certain place, and in 
a certain form ; hut it is also decreed, no less 
inevitably, that the agent shall exercise his free 
choice {tJ^iydr) in the production of the act. 
Therefore every act is at once fatal and free. The 
Qadarites (Mu‘taziiite8), who maintain that men 
are the authors of their own actions, regard only 
the proximate causes; while the Jabantes, who 
hold that all actions are created by God, regard 
only the remote causes (cf. Muhammadanism, § ii.). 
Both parties see but half the truth, which, as 
Ja*far Sadiq remarked, is neither absolute fatalism 
nor absolute liberty, but something between those 
two extremes. Hence the utility of religion and 
morals, whereby men are incited to good actions 
and deterred from evil. The Prophet said of Abu 
Huraira : ‘ The pen which has written his destiny 
is dry,’ meaning that what should happen was 
already fixed ; but to the question, ‘ Why then do 
aught ?’ he replied ; ‘ Kay, do it ; every one of you 
has received tne capacity of doing that for which 
he was created.’ ‘Abd ar-Razzaq next proceeds to 
deal with the objection that, if our acts are 
determined in advance and produced, though 
willingly, by us, we should all have an equal share 
of good and evil. He argues that the injustice is 
only ^parent, as, for example, in the story of Moses 
and mqr (Qur. xviii. 59 ft*. ), and that ‘ whatever is, 
is ri At ’ ; for if God could have created a better 
world, He would have done so. Moreover, the 
distinction of good and evil is essential to the 
perfection of the Divine scheme, which demands 
all possible varieties of aptitude, disposition, and 
endowment. If the beggar were a sultan, and if 
the ignorant knave were wise and virtuous, the 
harmony of the universe would be destroyed. 
None is responsible for his natural deficiencies — 
God pardons an ugly man for not resembling 
Joseph, the Muslim example of masculine beauty, 
or a wicked man for not behaving like Muham- 
mad ; but those are justly condemned who follow 
their evil bent in defiance of the promptings of 
reason and religion. As regards the future life, 
all shall receive such retribution as they deserve, 
and shall enjoy that degree of felicity of which each 
is capable according to his spiritual rank. ‘Abd 
ar-Razzaq aflirms that the wicked shall not suft'er 
eternal punishment, though he adds the saving 
clause, ‘unless God will otherwise.’ 

Litisraturs.— S ee, in addition to the references in the article, 
Tholuck, JdU sp&miatim THnU^Uhm des spMeren Ofimts^ 
Berlin, 1826, pp. 13 fl,. 28 ff. t«J«tracts from the (d4*ldm, 

with Gernmn translation : see Dozy’s Catalogue of me Orimtal 
MSS in tke IM^rary qf the UnimrsUy of Lepdmt voL L pp. 
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86-87], Von Hammer published an analysis of the second part 
of the in the JahrbucMr der Literatur, vol. 

Ixxxii. p. 68.' See also art. or. *AM al-Ra 2 Lzafe by D. B. Mac- 
donald m Moh. Encyc, KEYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

ABDUCTION,— In English law aMuction is a 
term usually, though not exclusively, applied to 
the taking away or detention of a girl under 
twenty-one years of age against the will of her 
arents or guardians ; or the taking away and 
etention by force of a woman of any age with 
intent to marry or carnally know her, or to cause 
her to be married or carnally known [Crimiiml 
Law Amendment Act, 1885). The penalty for such 
an offence may be either a period of penal servi- 
tude not exceeding fourteen years, or a J^riod of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. ^ Crimes of 
this kind are now coinparatively rare : in England 
the number tried at Sessions and Assizes during 
the ten years ending 1904 amounted only to an 
annual average of thirteen {CHmincd StatisticSi 
1904, p. 29). 

It is to he noted that abduction, which is now 
regarded as a serious crime among all civilized com- 
munities, is probably a survival of one of the most 
primitive forms of marriage, namely, marriage by 
capture. This primitive form of marriage relation- 
ship still prevails among some uncivilized peoples 
in various parts of the world ; it is, in fact, a 
customary form in which marriage is contracted, 
and even among communities which have reached 
a certain stage of culture, as, for instance, the 
South Slavonians, marriage by abduction was in 
full force at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Our Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors regu- 
larly resorted to the forcible abduction of women 
for wives, and war was often carried on among 
them for the purpose of capturing wives. Tlie 
same custom prevailed in the early stages of Greek 
life, and the Komans of the heroic age were often 
obliged to resort to surprise and force to secure 
wives for the community. 

Distinct traces of the same custom are to be 
found in Old Testament literature. The tradition 
is handed down in the Book of Judges that the 
men of the tribe of Beniamin were supplied w'ith 
wives from the virgins who had been captured as 
the result of a war upon the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead (Jg 2p2) ; an<f when these did not suffice, the 
sons of Benjamin in their search for wives made 
a raid upon the daughters of Shiloh, when they 
were celebrating an annual religious festival, and 
carried them off (v.^®®*) when they came out to 
dance. 

Among some races abduction was the ordinary 
legal method of procuring a wife, and the parents 
of the abducted woman were liable to punishment 
if they attempted to get hack their daughter. 
Among other races abduction led to blood feuds, 
and it is possible, as Herbert Spencer suggests, 
that the fear of vengeance led to the offer of com- 
pensation by the abductor, and prepared the way 
for the more advanced matrimonial custom of mar- 
riage by purchase. After the decay of marriage 
by capture, many traces of it still remained in 
marriajge customs and ceremonies. In some cases 
the bridegroom is expected to go through the form 
of carrying off the bride by stratagem or force ; in 
other cases the bride conceals herself in a hiding- 
lace, and^ has to be discovered by her future 
ushand ; in some marriage ceremonies it is con- 
sidered a point of honour with the bride to resist 
and struggle, no matter how willing she may he 
to enter into^ the marriage compact. With the 
advance of civilization, and niore especially in those 
forms of society where marriage became a matter 
of mutual consent, and in this way assumed an 
ethical character, abduction, from being a tolerated 
custom, descended to the position of a crime. In 


I Chinese legislation abduction is » capital *>t!ence, 
I and a marriage taking place as the rcsisll is 
i null and void. Tlie code of Justinian nhu nuiliies 
i a marriage of this kind. The f’hnrcli, 

I condemning the perpetrator of alKhuttion U) 

' spiritual pains and penalties, refniiiierUill fjie tlili 
cent, from regarding the marriage an iiivaliif.Jnit 
at that period ecclesiastical law was InUi 

conformity with the Jurispriidcni'e of Justinian. 
Innocent IIL, however, made the j of the 

marriage dependent on the consent «»f ilie aliflufted 
woman, and the Council of Trent adiipSed a wuiie* 
what similar principle. It deciareil that , wi long m 
the woman wm in the jiower of the ami 

unable to exercise the freedom of her will, alnhsc- 
tion was an impedhmntutn, but if i«he regairieri Im 
liberty and freely Imcame a consenting party, tlie 
' marriage ceased to be invalid. The in- 

curred the penalty of exccmimunicatiri!i, 'Thi? 
growth of the ethical conception of marriage m a 
: matter of free will and mutual consent on the part 
of persons who have arrived at the age of maturity, 
necessarily led to the reprolation of alwluction m. 

^ an act of force or fraud, and involved the - 
ment of the pairm and penalties which arc now 
attached to it by the criminal Jurif«|*riidcnro cd 
civilized peoples. See also MAElilAtJE, Woman. 

LrrKRATcaK. — J. F, M*Lcnn?tn, Primitiif 

H. Spencer, Princihic^ t\f ?-■ r;,', |, ! 

Edward Westerraarck, Z/fsOfn/ &f Hnhvju Marn-n''^ 
(IbOl); A. E. Crawley, Thr n U A, 11 

Post, Gnimiriss drr et/iwdoithf.Wri. 

C. H. Letourneau, (U te Ftimm dam 

diverm raers et dvUimtimu (IW); L. T, Hobhcrtine, 
inEvoitaioniim), W. D. MOEItiMiK. 

ABELARD.— I. Life.— Master Tctcr, surnfimal 
Abailard* the commancling figure in the int-cllcr* 
tual movements of the !2th cent., !:ii>rn at l#»:* 
Pallet {PaiatmM]f in Brittany, a ctolle li 
S. E. from Nantes, about the year 19 it. li w |:ta r'cn u 
were nobles, whose piety M them in kCer life 
to enter the monastic life. Abelartl, thcmgli the 
eld^t son, renounced his claims, that he miSii the 
better devote himself to learning. ‘ I prefer/ lit 
said, Hhe strife of disputation to the trcipliie# of 
war.’ After study ing for a while under tlie ex treme 
nominalist Eoseelin, probably at lA>ciiiirk near 
Vannes, and trying, though without avail, lo Itmrn 
mathematics under Theodoric of Cliartrus f Poole, 
on, cU. 865, 115), Abelard was at IsaI atlriutcd to 
the Notre Dame of Paris by the fame of its miwicr#, 
William of Chainpeaux, whose crutle realism m>wii 
provoked Abelard, thougli not yet twenty, lUi 
combat. The duel, protracted through ytars, re- 
sulted at length in the overthrow of the older 
man’s reputation, and tlie installation for a wiiile 
of Abelard as an independent master. Wliei 
expelled from the Notre Dame by the mthedra* 
authorities, at the instigation of William, At'nd&rd 
took refuge first at Melun, afterwards at Corl«ii, 
and finally at St Genevibve, at that time out- 
side the city and free from the jurimiictwm of tlit 
cathedral This abbey of secular caiicww of 
what lax life thus IwAme the haadc|uarl 4 iri of 
philosophic teaching at Paris, round wliirli gatli«r«l 
m the next generation the famous University 
(RashdaH, Umw, in M, An L ch. $% 

The next encounter of Abelard with authority 
was even more revolutionary. Bteiroui of attain* 
ing distinction not merely, as hither! o, in illalccti«, 
but also in theology, perham umler the liiiiiwice 
of the religions revival which letl liis motliei 
Lucia, whom he visited at this time, to witlidmw 
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into a nnnnery, Abelard, at the age of thirty- four, 
put himself under the most famous theologian of 
the day, Anselm of Laon {c. 1113, Deutsch, op, 
cit, 30 n.}. The ventxire, whether due to religious 
impulse or to ambition, was not a success. A 
fe-w lectures convinced Abelard that he would find 
little fruit *on this barren iig-tree.’ 

* Anselm/ continues Abelard, *was that sort of man that if 
any one went to him in uncertainty, he returned more uncertain 
still. He was wonderful to hear, out at once failed if you ques- 
tioned him. He kindled a fire not to give light, but to fill the 
house with smoke " {EM. Cal. c. S). 

Abelard soon shocked his fellow - students by 
expressing the opinion that educated men should 
be able to study the Scriptures for themselves 
with the help of the * glosses ’ alone. (As a matter 
of fact, the ‘ gloss * in universal use was his tutor 
Anselm’s amended form of the Glossa Ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo (t849) [Poole, op. cit, 135 n.]). In 
proof of his view% he gave, at their request, a series 
of lectures on Ezekkl, Such was his success, if we 
may accept his owm statement, that it was only 
by expelling him from Laon as an unauthorized 
teacher, as in theology he certainly was, that the 
authorities w^ere able to check the rush to his class- 
room. ‘Anselm,’ says Abelard, in a characteristic 
sentence, ‘ had the impudence to suppress me ’ 
{Hist. Cal, cc. 3, 4). 

On his return to Paris, Abelard resumed his 
lectures, though whether in tlie cathedral or in St. 
Genevieve is uncertain. Scholars from every land 
(Fulk of Deuil, Bp^, ad Abmlardnm in Migne, 
FL clxxviii. 371, gives an interesting catalogue) 
hastened to sit at the feet of this wonder of the 
age— philosopher, poet, musician, and theologian 
in one. The Church smiled on his success, and 
appointed him, though not yet a sub-deacon, a 
canon of Notre Dame (Poole, op, cit. 145 n. ; R6- 
musat, L 39 n.). Abelard had reached the zenith 
of his fame. Henceforth the story of his life is 
one of ‘ calamity,’ not the least element in \vhich 
was his own moral downfall, the conscious deliber- 
ateness of which, however, in our judgment, he 
characteristically exaggerates in his later reminis- 
cences {Hist. Cal. c. 6 ; cf. R^musat, i. 49, as 
against Cotter Morison, St. Bernard, 263). Into the 
romance of his connexion with Heloiae (HeIoissa= 
Louise) we need not enter. The repetition of this 
well-known story distracts attention from the real 
greatness of Abelard in the history of thought. 
In spite of the protests of Heloise that ‘Abelard 
was created for mankind, and should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a single woman,’ Abelard 
privately married the woman ne had seduced, and, 
when the secret was out, removed her to the 
convent of Argenteuil, the discipline of which was 
very lax. In Abelard’s opinion, as reported for 
us by one of his students, marriage was lawful for 
such of the clergy as had not been ordained priests 
(Sentmtim, c. xxxi. ; cf. Poole, 147 n.). We draw 
a veil over the story of the revenge of Fulbert, 
his wife’s uncle. Alielard in an agony of soul and 
body fled to St. Denys, while Heloise, on his 
demand, tried to transfer her passions to more 
spiritual objects, and took the veil at Argenteuil, 
chanting, as she did so, a verse out of Lucan’s 
Fharsaim (o. 1119). Their boy, to whom the 
parents had given the curious name of Astrolabe, 
was left with Abelard’s sister, Denys {Hist. Cal. 
c. 8. For his career see Rdmusat, i. 269). 

Abelard found the abbey of St. Denys worldly 
and dissolute. He retired in disgust to a cell of 
the house in Champagne, the exact location of 
which is a little uncertain {Bmueil, xiv, 290 n. ; E6- 
musat, op. cit. i. 73 n. ; Poole, op. cit. 156 n.), and 
opened a school of theology. Very soon the throng 
of his students made it aifficult to procure either 
food or shelter- His lectures were as daring as 
they were brilliant. In his Trmtatm de Umtaie 
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et TrinitaU Divina, a work recently discovered 
and edited by Dr. Stolzle (Freiburg, 1891), and 
afterwards recast into his Theologia Christiana, he 
discussed the great mystery. His line of thought 
may be gathered from his position : a doctrine is 
not believed merely because God has said it ; but 
because we are convinced by reason that it is so 
(cf. Int. ad Theol. ii. 18). We need not wonder 
that he was summoned by the legate, Cardinal 
Cuno of Preneste, to answer for his teaching before 
a Synod at Soissons (1121) at the instance, curi- 
ously, of his first master, the aged Roscelin (on this 
see R6musat, i. 81 n.), and of two rival masters of 
theology, Alberic of Rheims and Lotuif of Novara, 
the leading spirits in his former expulsion from 
Laon. The charge against him of SabeUianism 
seems to have had little justification (Rashdall, 
i. 53 ; Deutsch, 265). In reality the chief cause of 
offence lay in his appeal to reason. According 
to Abelard, the Synod, -without either reading or 
inquiring, in spite also of the efforts of bp. Geoffrey 
of Chartres to secure an adjournment, ‘ compelled 
me to burn the book with my own hands. So it 
was burnt amid general silence.’ He was not 
allowed to justify his orthodoxy. A copy was 
handed to him of the Athanasian Creed, ‘ the which 
I read amid sobs and tears as well as I might.’ 
He was then sent to St. Medard, a convent near 
Soissons, which had acquired the reputation of a 
penitentiary through the stern discipline of its 
abbot Geoffrey and his freq^uent use of the whip 
{Hist. Cal. ce. 9, 10). ‘Good Jesus,’ cried Abelard 
in his distress, ‘where wert Thou?’ There he 
suffered much from the zeal of its prior, the rude 
but canonized Goswin {RccMeil des historiens des 
Gaules, xiv. 445), who had previously come into 
conflict with him at St. Genevieve, ‘as David 
with Goliath ’ {ib. 442). (The student should note 
that the records of the Synod of Soissons have 
been lost. We are dependent on Abelard, Otto of 
Freising, and St. Bernard). 

Abelard was soon permitted to return to St. 
Denys. There his love for truth overwhelmed him 
in a new calamit3\ He had been led by Bede 
{Expos, in Acts, xvii. 34) to doubt whetner the 
foundation was indeed due, as the monks pro- 
claimed, to Dionysius the Areopagite. Character- 
istically Abelard ‘showed the passage in a joke 
to some of the monks.’ Alarmed by their threats 
of handing him over to the king, the patron of 
the abbey, Abelard fled by night to St. Ayoul’s, 
a priory near Provins in Champagne. Efforts were 
made to secure his return, if necessary by force. 
He himself became willing to explain away the 
authority of Bede (Deutsch, op. cit. 38, for a de- 
fence of Abelard). Fortunately at this stage abbot 
Adam of St. Denys died (Feb, 19, 1122). He was 
succeeded by the famous Suger (1081-1152), at 
that time not the saint and reformer he became 
later through the influence of St. Bernard (1127), 
but one of the king’s trusted ministers. At the 
instance of certain courtiers, Suger gave permission 
to Abelard to seek any refuge he liked, provided 
he did not become the subject of any other 
monastery. Abelard thus became a hermit, or un- 
attached member of the house. But his eager pupils 
soon found out his retreat. His hut of wattles 
and stubble * in a solitude abandoned to wild beasts 
and robbers ’on the Ardusson, near Troyes, became 
the crowded monastei'y of the Paraclete. ‘The 
whole world,’ wrote Abelard, ‘ is gone out after me. 

their persecutions they have prevailed nothing/ 
Nor was his monastery one to escape suspicion. 
It was rather a school of philosophers, where 
disputations took the place of constant devotions, 
where there were neither vows nor rigid rules. 
The very title of Paraclete, ‘ the Comforter ’ of his 
sad life, was an innovation ; ‘ dedications should 
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be either to the Trinity, or to the Son alone* {Hist. 
Cal. c. 11). That Aboard maintained strict order 
among his flock is shown, however, by a cnrions 
surviving fragment of verse (Remusat, i. 111). 

In llSi, Aelard was invited to be the abbot 
of the lonely monastery of St. Gild^ de Ehuys, 
near Vannes, the oldest monastery in his native 
Brittany. Abelard accepted, either urged by his 
fears of further councils (for Clairvaux, the mon- 
astery of the ever vigilant St. Bernard, was at no 
great distance from Paraclete ; while he dreaded 
also an attack from Norbert of Magdeburg, the 
founder of the Premonstratensians), or in one of 
his frequent moods. ‘ God knows,’ he writes, * that 
at times I fell into such despair that I propo^d 
to myself to go ofl* and live tne life of a Christian 
among the enemies of Christ.’ His life there for 
the next six, or possibly eight, y^rs (Poole, 158 n.), 
was one of almost unrelieved misery. The abbey 
was poor in resources, shameless in its depravity ; 
the monks unscrupulous in their determination 
to get lid of any reformer. They tried to poison 
Abelard, first in his food, then in the cup of the 
Eucharist. After several abortive attempts, Abe- 
lard succeeded in flight. But Paraclete was no 
longer open to him. In 1129 he had formally 
handed it over— with the added sanction (Nov, 28, 
1131) of a Bnll, which he had obtained from Pope 
Innocent it. on his stay at Morigny, near Etampes 
{EemeiZ, xii 80) — to Heloxse ‘ the prioress, and the 
other sisters in the oratory of the Holy Trinity.’ 
Heloise had been expelled from Argenteuil in 1128 
{MecumZ^ xii. 215) by the minglea rapacity and 
reforming zeal of Suger, who had made good at 
Rome the claims of St. Denys to the convent. 

The movements of Abelard for the next three or 
four years are a little uncertain, the more so as 
he seems to have maintained the rank and title 
of abbot of St. Gildas. Probably he lived near 
Paraclete, engaged in collecting and publishing 
his writings, including his Hisioria Galamitatumy 
and in resolving for jSeloise the various problem| 
which arose in the establishment of Paraclete as a 
nunnery. To this period belongs also his famous 
correspondence with Heloise. To pass from these 
impassioned letters to the scholastic trifling of 
many of the Frohlemata Heloisscs is chiefly of 
interest as a study in repression. He resumed 
also his teaching at St. Genevieve, though perhaps 
fitfully. From the enthusiastic description of 
John of Salisbury in 1136 we learn that the master 
had lost none of his power (Metalogkus^ ii. 10, 
‘oontuli me ad peripateticum palatinum’). But 
for this mention, Abelard’s history at this time 
would be almost a blank. We know, however, 
that about this date Arnold of Brescia attached 
himself to Abelard. 

When next Abetod appears before us, he is at 
fatal theological strife with St. Bernard, whom he 
had first met at Morigny when in quest of the 
papal grant of the Paraclete (Jan. 20th, 1131). 
The dinerences of the two men were fundamental, 
of the kind that no argument or personal inter- 
course can remove. That Bernard was a realist 
goes without saying. Realism in those days was 
almost identical with orthodoxy. But this was not 
the difference. The two were representatives of 
forces. Abelard summed up in himself 
the spinb of a premature revolt against unreason- 
ing authority. Bernard, the last of the Fathers, 
was the supreme representative to the age of all 
that was best in the old faith : a reformer in 
morals and life, a rigid conservative in creed and 
ritual. Abelard, profoundly religious in his way, 
was the representative of a creed full of dry light 
and clear of cant, but destitute of spiritual warmth ; 
and which had shown, both at St. Denys and St. 
Gildas, little power in turning men from their sins 


to the higher life. With alljiis narrown#*^ ^ oi 
intellectual vision compared with Al«dariLjnit «St. 
Bernard down at St. Gildflw, and that cd 

loo.se livers would have felt at once the puniyjng 
power of his zeal. Bernard’s ■wfu tluil liAptisiii 
with fire which not only cleaiif^es but wn? nw ; but 
of this the cold, subtle, intelieetual religion of 
Abelard knew little or nothing. To Bcrmird— 

* Faith is not m opinion but a <;erUf tide. '“TJ« ai 

things bojxHi lor/* says the Apostle, vM the 
empty conjecture. Yon hear, the wibstejsce. Yoa limy 
putc on the faith lui you plewe, yon nmy nf,>i wander b^rt msd 
there through tht waslos of opinion, the hywar.s *J mur, liy 
the name “sni)«tance” somethinK certain tml is 
before yoni you are encio«l within yon r**« 

strained within unchwigliig limits* (TnetMus 44 gmmifm 
Ahrlardit Iv, 9). 

Abelard, on the contrary, argued that 
was of Gcxi, and had, m philoMqdiv whweci, ftuiiid 
God. He argued that *he that tii Iruht is 

light-minded'^ (Sir 19^). Conflict Wtweeii the two 
was inevitable; it had already Ijrokcn rmt. In 
one of his letters, Bernard inveighs his run* 
tomary rhetoric against * Peter Alwlard tiisputing 
with boys, conversing with women . , . 
not approach alone, as Mosea did, towards the 
darkness in which Gixi but adv&nees attiiii4_ed 
by a crowd of disciples’ i Bernard, Ep, crcc:xxjiii.|. 
On his part, Abelard had attiM‘ktfd tim mint for 
preferring the usual form of ihct Ixtrd » I’myer If* 
that in use at Pariudete 

which Abelard translates : w 

Altdaxdy Mp. X. in Migne, ok ril. col. 
would the attachment to Akdard of Ids 
pupil, the daring revolutionary Ariiobl of llrewiii, 
tend to lessen the suspicions against him. 

The two representatives of systeiUH whose eon* 
fiict from the nature of things Is as inevitable as 
it is unending, were now* to meet in flrrve eomiml 
at Sens, in the province of whose With 

Paris and Clairvaux lay. The cimiknge Ii# 
have come from Abelard ; for we may' dismiss as 
fiction the statement of BernariPs *biograph«'r, 
Geoffrey of Auxerre, that Bernard privately vihiU'4 
Abelard and secured his repentance xiv. 

370), Abelard felt the need of publicly clearing 
himself from the charges of heterodoxy brouglifc 
against him by William of St, Thierry in“eollu«ioii, 
as some thinic, with Beniarxl himself f Bernard, 
Ep. cccxxvii). In this challenge Abelard onrt 
more shows that neither misfortune nor yeart* had 
taught him wisdom. * He entered the lists agmiiwt 

authority where authority was supreiiie in a 

general cmmciL At issue witli the deep clevo- 
tional spirit of the age, he cluise his time when 
all minds were excited by the most solemn action 
of devotion — the Crusade: he appealed to wamiii 
when reason wm least likely lobe heard’ (Mil- 
man, Latin Chrktiameg, iv. 355|. Ki« one »!• 
vanb^e would appear to have been that Hcniy le 
Sangher, the arebbishop of Sens, h&ii a gruiige 
against Bernard (Rteusat, i 2l0*-2iib Ferliap?^ 
for this reason Bernard at first waa unwilling tm 
come to the duel. Such contests, he pleidwl, ware 
vain;^the verities of faith could not be sutimllksi 
to their decision {Ep, elxxxix. 4). At length Ber- 
nard yielded to the representations of liw friends 
the summons of his metro, plitaa, aiicl mt mi 
for Sens, Whitsuntide 1141 (for date, twl llltl » 
Poole, RImusat, see Deutoch, JDm Sifmmk th Stm, 
Berlin, 1880). Hardly had the council iJaiie 

4), and Bernard demanded the recital of Alieknf # 
heresies, than Abelard, whether from cliaracterktlc 
irresolution, fear of the people of Setii, l&m of 
nerve, or revulsion of feeling, appeidtd from tlit 
very tribunal he had chosen to the judcmtnt of the 
Pope,^and left^the mBmiUj to mumDift out over 
its wme-oups its wmhmnamm-f already decide 
it seems, on ^the previous day (Berengar of 
Poictiers, Api^hgetiem pra Magistm in Migne, PL 
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clxxviii. col. 1857 ff. ; to be read with caution). 
The folly of Abelard’s appeal is shown by the 
haste with which (July 16, 1141) Pope Innocent ll. 
ratified the sentence of Sens, largely as the result 
of the invectives of Bernard against ‘the French 
bee ’ {abeilie) and * Goliath’s weapon-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia’ {Bpp^ clxxxviii., cxcii., cxciii., cccxxxi.- 
cccxxxvi., cccxxxviii., Poole, 166 n.), who seems, 
in fact, to have appealed to the Pope, even before 
the condemnation of Abelard — a matter scarcely to 
the credit of Bernard (B^musat, i. 223. For the 
condemnation see Migne, FL clxxix. cols. 515-517. 
The records of Sens have not been preserved). 

Abelard had appealed unto Csesar, but it was 
before a different tribunal that he was to stand. 
After lingering some days in Paris, he set off 
for Rome, but on his way old age came upon 
him suddenly; so in the monastery of Clugny, 
‘ renouncing the tumult of schools and lectures, he 
awaited the end.’ Through the efforts of the 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, Abelard was recon- 
ciled to St. Bernard (see possibly his confessio, 
Migne, op. cit. 105). His increasing weakness led to 
his removal to the dependent priory of St. Marcel 
at Chalons-sur-S^one. There, m the spring of 1142 
(April 21), as the abbot wrote to ‘his dear sister,’ 
the sorrowing Heloise : — 

*Tlie advent of the Divine Visitor found him, not sleeping, as 
it does many, but on the watch. ... A long letter would not 
unfold the humility and devotion of his conversation while 
among us. If I mistake not, I never remember to have seen one 
•0 humble In manners and habit. Thus Master Peter finished 
his days, and he who throughout the world was famed for his 
knowledge persevered in meekness and humility, and, as we 
may believe, passed to the Lord * (Peter the Venerable, Ep. ctd 
Migne, PL clxxix. col, 347 ff.). 

His body was secretly conveyed by Peter to the 
Paraclete, and buried in the crypt of the church. 
Heloise survived his death 21 years, and was buried 
near him; not, however, until Nov. 6, 1817, did 
they rest together in P^re Lachaise (‘del 
XeyfiivoL,* Rdmusat, i. 268). 

2 , Influence. — Abelard was no heretic, nor was 
his a deathbed repentance. He always maintained 
that he was the devoted son of the Church. He 
was, in the verdict of Peter the Venerable, ‘ ever to 
be named with honour as the servant of Christ, and 
verily Christ’s philosopher ’ (Petrus Ven. ut supra). 
In his last letter to BTeloise, Abelard had pleaded : 
‘ I would not be an Aristotle if this should keep 
me away from Christ* (Migne, PX clxxviii. col. 375). 
He ow^es his importance not to his heresies, but to 
Ms demand for reverent, though thorough, inquiry 
into matters of religion. Modem Catholics have 
no hesitation in saying that both the S 3 rnods, 
Soissons and Sens, were conspicuous for zeal rather 
than knowledge. It is well known also that the 
work of his disciple, the famous Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, a work that is largely the Sic et Non in 
a more reverent form, became the accredited text- 
book in theoloOT, the very canon of orthodoxy of 
the later Middle Ages, though many of its views 
were those for which Abelard had been condemned. 
But we need not marvel at the misfortunes of 
Abelard. In part they were the results of an ill- 
balanced judgment, always in extremes, in part 
the necessary outcome of his real greatness. 

For Abelard was so great intellectually, so com- 
pletely in advance of Ms age, both in the extent of 
Ms knowledge and the widtb of his outlook, that 
Ms positions were bound to seem heterodox to a 
generation that leaned wholly on the past. Abe- 
lard, in fact, belonged to the future. The very 
spirit of Protestantism is contained in Ms declara- 
tion that the ‘doctors of the Church should be 
read not with the necessity to believe, but with 
Eberty to judge’ {Sic et Non, prol. in Mi^e, op. cit. 
p. 1347). We seem transported to the 20th cent, 
when Abelard Maims that the interpretation of 
Scripture may err or the text he faulty (Xc.), In 
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I the preface to his Sic et Non — a collection of con- 
tradictory opinions from the Fathers on all the 
leading disputes of theology, the prologue of which 
was probably written not later than 1121 (Deutsch, 
462>~he lays down a defence of ail criticism : ‘ By 
doubting we are led to inquire, by inquiry we per- 
ceive the trath.’ Of those who argue that we 
must not reason on matters of faith, Abelard asks : 

* How, then, is the faith of any people, however false, to be 
refuted, though it may have arrived at such a pitch of blindness 
as to confess some idol to be the creator both of heaven and 
earth? As, according to your own admission, you cannot reason 
upon matters of faith, you have no right to attack others upon 
a matter with regard to which you think you ought yourself to 
be unassailed ’ {introd. Th&ol. u. c. 3, Migne, op. cit. coL 1060). 

The dilemma of unreasoning pietism has never 
been better exposed. 

The circumstances of the times flung Abelard 
into conflict with Bernard. Intellectually, the only 
foeman worthy of his steel would have been Anselm 
of Canterbury. At first sight there seems to be 
between these two philosophers an impassable 
abyss, unconsciously summed up by Anselm in 
the preface to his Cur Deus Homo. Some men 
seek for reasons because they do not believe ; we 
seek for them because w^e do believe 1 ‘ This is my 
belief, that, if I believe not, neither shall I under- 
stand ’ {creob ut intelligam). The rule of Abelard 
is the exact opposite. He ar^es that men believe 
not because of authority but oecause of conviction. 
Doubt is his starting-point, reason his guide to 
certitude. But a deeper study reveals tliat the 
difierences between the two may be exaggerated, 
as in Abelard’s own generation they certainly were. 
Abelard owns that the highest truths of theology 
stand above the proof of our understanding ; they 
can only be hinted at by analogies, as, for instance, 
his favourite analogy of the seal and the Trinity. 
But through knowledge faith is made perfect 
(Deutsch, op. cit. 96 ff. , 433 ff.). Anselm was no less 
anxious to satisfy reason than Abelard, only he 
wanted to make sure of its limits before he began. 
Thus the difference between the two OTeat thinkers 
was one rather of order of thou^t than real 
divergence. If the chronological order be re- 
garded, Anselm is right ; if the logical, Abelard. 
In the order of experience faith precedes reason ; 
in the maturer life reason leads up to faith (see 
some excellent remarks in Fairbaim, Christ in 
Mod. Theol. 120 fl*., on the contrast; cf. also 
Deutsch, op. dt. 172). It is in the clear perception 
of this last that the true greatness of Abelara lies. 
But, like Bacon, he had to leave Ms name and 
memory to the next age, that age which he had 
done more than any man to usher in. The school 
in which he taught developed within a generation 
into the greatest university of Europe, largely 
through hia influence. With Abelard also closes 
the first period of Scholasticism. In the next 
generation James of Venice translated the works 
of Aristotle, hitherto for the most part unknown, 
into Latin. Henceforth the ‘ New Ik>gic,’ the basis 
of which in many ways was the same as that which 
led Abelard in his protests, dominated Europe. In 
the place of St. Bernard we have Aristotle as the 
all but canonized leader of the Church. 

In nothing is Abelard’s influence more visible than 
in his scholars. Of his pupils, twenty-five, it is 
said, became cardinals, including Pope Alexander 
III., and more than fifty were bishops. Through 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences, founded on the model 
of Abelard’s Sic et Non, Abelard swayed and 
moulded the theology of the next three hundred 
years. As Abelard was the incarnation of the new 
spirit claiming for itself the freedom of thought, 
so in his pupil Arnold of Brescia we find the leader 
in the new claim for freedom of will in an ideal 
Christian repubEc. Another pupE, William of 
Conches, made a firm though ineffectual protest 
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against tlie growing neglect of literature (John 
oi Salisbury, MetaL L 24 in Migne, FL clxxviii* 
col. 856). 

Of particular doctrines which illustrate Abelard’s 
influence or drift, we select the following as of 
special theological interest : — 

{a) Inspiration. — He limits inspiration to matters 
concerning ‘faith, hope, charity, and the sacra- 
ments.’ The rest is largelv ‘ for the adornment 
or enlargement of the Ciiureh’ (see his Frol, 
in Ep. Mom., Migne, op. ciL 785). Even *][jro- 
phets and apostles maverr’ (Prol. in Sic et Is on, 
Migne, op. cit. 1345), wnile a place must be found in 
the evolution of life and doctrine for revelation 
given to the heathen philosophers, especially Flato 
{TIieoL Christ, lib. ii. passim, e.g. Migne, op. tit. 
1179. Cf. Epit. Tkeol Christ, c. 11). 

[h) The Umianity of Christ. — This he claims to 
be essentially real, tie goes so far even as to claim 
that it includes ‘ human^e infirmitatis veros defec- 
tus ’ {Epit. TheoL Christ, c. 25). In his emphasis 
on the real humanity of Jesus, Abelard is a com- 
plete contrast to his age. 

(c) He claimed that sin lies in the intention, the 
consent of the will to an action which is not of 
itself evO. Virtue cannot be attained except by 
conflict Ignorance in the case of the unenlightened 
does not constitute sin, and the Jews who ignor- 
antly crucified Jesus must be judged accordingly. 
(Abelard’s doctrine of sin may be best gathered 
from his Scito te ipmm, esp. cc. 2, 3, 13. Its very 
title shows the emphasis he places on self-knowledge 
or intention). Original sin is thus the penal con- 
sequence of sin and not sin itself. ‘It is incon- 
ceivable that God should damn a man for the sin 
of his parents’ {Ep. Mom., Migne, op. cit. 866 fL). 

(d) From this it is an easy transition to Abelard’s 
moral theory of the Atonement — Christ’s creating 
within us by His passion a love which itself delivers 
from sin {E:xp. Ep. Mom. in Migne, op. cit 8S6, 859). 
He rejects totally any theory that makes the 
Atonement a redemption from tne right of the devil 
{Epit. TheoL Christ, c. 23). 

Abelard’s influence in the field of Lo^c was 
very peat, amounting almost to a revolution. He 
struck out a theory which to-day we should call 
Conceptualism, midway between the Nominalism of 
Roscelin and the crude Realism of William of Cham- 
peaux. He held that we arrive at the general from 
the particular by an effort of thought. Thus he 
allowed the reality of the individual, and the reality 
also of the imiversals, in so far, that is, as they were 
the necessary creations of the intellect. Abelard 
thus returned to the position of Aristotle, probably 
without any direct knowledge of Aristotle’s argu- 
142 n.). Hence the reputation of 
Abelard in dialectics in the following centuries, 
when Aristotle had become dominant. (For a full 
discussion see R4niusat, vol. ii., or von Rantl, or 
Ueberwep i. 3921). 

^ Abelard’s versatility was very great. In dialec- 
tics and theology he was the master without a 
rival ; he also lectured on the great classical law- 
texts (Rashdall, i. 63 n, ). His vernacular songs 

hymns (in Migne, 
N59n.) give little indication of the great power 
that he exercised in this matter. As a humanist, 
his qualifications, as also in the case of Heloise, 
have been exaggerated. His knowledge of Latin 
hteratore w^ considerable, of Greek slight, and of 
Hebrew ml (R^musat, i. 30 ; Deutsch, 53 ff . ). Of aU 
mathematics he professes his complete ignorance, 
^s from the Fathers are extensive 

( i/eutsch, 69 ff. ), as the reader may see for himself 
by turning oyer the pages of Sic et Non, though 
many no doubt are second-hand. His eloquence. 
Wit, and charm of manner, added to a culture that 
covered almost the whole range of knowledge as 


then conceived, w^ere acknowledged hy hh tmmlm, 
To this we have the witness of Im epitaph 

* Est satis In tiltilo : PetriiB hlc |»cel AtmilJaxdtt® 

Huic »Ali patuit snibile quidfpiifl trat ’ 

(Poole, 146 n. ; for diferent md inferior reeling, Mipif, IM ; 
KOmumt, 1 . 250 n.). 

But the truest estimate of Alrf^krifs great in 
that unconsciously given by William of M. Tld«.‘xry 
in his invective against him in 1 139 

‘His books pms the sew, crow the Alps. tmt' 
anti doginM aboot the faith are cmrrki! tliron^Os ind 

province ; they are preached suaiiy and iy 
iiisonmch that they are rejwrted even fb liav't* Ifm 

court of iOtoniB ’ Ikmard, Kp. 

Abelard’s spirit lived in the viettiries and move- 
ments of later thought. 

Lotratcr®.— The chief source for the lift of sr|i 

be found in his autobiography, the ValmniUimiTK 

In addition, we have stray references in Otto of Ff«jBteg*s 
Gesiis Frecterici (ed. Pertss, v. 20), esp. L cc. 47-4 w jih reff 
to the Synods of Soissoni and Sens t John of Sa-lisbury, .llrfa- 
togiem (in Migne, PL v. IW, or Iloui'iUft, xjv.\ i«<I, 

of course, the JUtUri of St. Bernard. add tfm 

Vi£a 0. Gosuini fin Boumet or Brial, lirntfii df.} l/i'sf, 
Gaules, xiv.h and Sugers de nbuM in admin. Ibi 

Duchesne’s Script. Iv.), Of fflorlern Lh'w 'ibc ’ImX 

sketch in English is by R. L. Poole in his Uhut. *'f liwf, i,./ 
Med. Thcrv^ht{V^)l Abelard’s csonnexion with fhv is 

judiciously dealt with by Rashdall, fair, in M. .*14''. ^ r 4 -Oi, 1 ; 
Compayrd’s AMurd and the (m'gin rr.Oyr'/i/- 'y- • ;« 
altogether misnamed; M'C&be's /Vtor y:.r 

work of a i^rtiisan ; the chapter in Cotter Monsoj*'*. ! '■> -rrd 

(manyeds.) is not alt.(»ether satisfactory. Pj I 
the admirable AMlam, 2 voJ#. «?f Clwrku 4 p 

Rdmusat. In Oerman : Deutich, JVfer 
I8H35, has given us a th'TOugh crith-ism of Af«(4aoi n 
w'hif'h may be rnmpared by the studerd. with timt :ft Ito'iNijiAi. 
Deutseh has nddtnl n;u<‘h O* our knowledge Ab -l.r-!** 7 
years by his Ih> ran ScnMilhrlm. I*"* AT’d Hiiuv- 

rath’s Peter d5«thml (Leipxlg, 1^ <.'*0 t f's!, i the 
philotophy of Abelard, io aridition to the ir.r 3/. 

In R^musat, wc have Reuter, drr r/h ,f 

(2vol». 1875-1877); Hawrdau, Hwf. de to Phi.' 1 A-.r - '..sfvyw 
(Pari*^ 1872); arto., more esiwwiaily for hr. \ van 
GmA.d. im Akfndiamk (i vol»,, Lr.p;,w\ to" 7 , 

JB. Oi the works of Abelard we have the bdbiw'iisg *r*liimyit : 
Migne, PL r. clxxviiL (1855), but without tlw TwfaJu^t 
UnUaU €t TrinitaU, tmt published by Stokle ffrelhurf , Iff 
On p. 375 of Migne’s ^Itlon there is an of 

‘ what would shock Catholic ear®.* Mipte's tditWn tliv 

Sieet Mm first edited in full by Henke and limknltoliJ CMarbtsri;. 
1861X as also aJI the works of Abelard, for toe irtt etliitng «>l 
which we are indebted to Victor CouMfi ; ‘Owrr »«4 rfftAto 
dhAMlard (Paris, 18S6X and the later PetH dhwMi Omrtk wl. 
V. Ooudn, 0. Jourdain, and E. Despols (Pari'S, W 4 tl). 
contributions to our knowledge of Aoelaitl are verv great, 

H. il WOHKMAM, 

ABETMENT. — In ite most general mmm * aliet- 
ment’ means encouragement, coimtenaisce, alfl j but 
the word is now used almost entirely in a Iwd 
as encouragement, counsel, and instigation to eoiii- 
mit an offence against the law. When any one 
‘directly or in<Urectly counsels, procures, or mn- 
mauds any person to commit any felony or piracy 
which is committed in consequence of such couti- 
selHng, ^procuring, or commandment/ lie is de- 
^ribed in English law as an accewory before the 
fact (cf. Stephen, Crifniml In 

most criminal codes an abettor or accessory Is asu* 
aJ]^ described as a person who has. in some manaer 
led to, or facilitated the execution of, an oihnw 
by rendering material or intelleelual ai»»tance. 
Without being preseu'fe at the actual perpelratioa 
of a crime or an injustice, a man may be useful to 
the perpetrator of it by aaasting hi® to plan It, 
or by placing information before him which will 
facilitate the offence or enable him to CMi-pi. Or 
abetment may take the form of rendering inatcriiii, 
^istence to the principal Mcnfe, such a» tmiciirlag 
for him the instruments or physical means by which 
®?^bled or assisted to commit an oileac#, 

^ In China, complicity of a purely momi cbaraete.r 
IS punished with the same severity as if the mcoiii- 
pli<^ were the actual agent, and an offender found 
guilty of counsellmg the perpetration of murder 
receives the same punishment (aamelyi decaplta- 
^ if he had committed it (Ci tetoiiramu, 
X jnnd^, p. 169). u Roman law, in 

ancient Gmrman law, in old French law, mi In 
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English and American law, no distinction is made, 
in cases of serious crime, between an accessory and 
a principal. ‘ Each in English law may be indicted, 
tried, convicted, and punished as if he alone and in- 
dependently ' (Stephen) had committed the offence 
(cf. Post, Ethnologische JuTisprudenz, 1894, ii. 
296 f, }. In ancient J ewish law, any one inciting or 
seducing the people to commit idolatry was ordered 
to be stoned to death (Dt 13®’^^). Idolatry was 
regarded as an act of supreme treason against the 
theocracy, and every sort of incitement to commit it 
was visited with the severest penalties. In primitive 
penal law, abetment does not appear to have been 
a punishable offence (Post), and in Talmudic juris- 
prudence no cognimnce is taken of incitement by 
thoughts or words {JE, L p, 54). 

In recent years, certain Italian jurists (e.y, Si- 
ghele, TeoHapositiva della cofnplicita^ Torina, 1894) 
have contended that no distinction should be made 
between accessories and principals, on the ground 
that a crime committed by persons acting in concert 
is more dangerous in character than a crime com- 
mitted by a single individual, and that men united 
for the common purpose of committing a crime 
ought to share the responsibility for it in common. 
Habitual offenders, it is contended, frequently act 
together ; it is often a mere accident which of them 
shall be the actual perpetrator? therefore all of 
them ought to be held equally responsible. The 
supreme object of the law should be to strike at 
the association, and not merely at the individuals 
of which it is composed. It is the association that 
is the danger. W. D. Morrison. 

ABHAYAGIRI. — Name of a celebrated monas- 
tery at Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of 
Ceylon. Giri means * mountain,* and Abmya was 
one of the names of king Vatta Gamini, who 
erected the monastery close to tile stupa^ or solid 
dome-like structure built over supposed relics of 
the Buddha. It was this stupa that was called a 
mountain or hill, and the simile was not extrava- 

f ant, as the stupa was nearly the height of St. 

^aul*s, and its ruins are still one of the sights of 
AnurMhapura. 

There was considerable rivalry from the outset 
between the monks at this establishment and 
those at the much older Maha Vihara (the Great 
Minster), founded 217 years earlier. The rivalry 
was mainly personal, out developed into differ- 
ences of doctrinal opinion. Of the nature of these 
latter we have no exact information, and they 
were probably not of much importance. On one 
occasion, in the reign of Mah&sena (a.d. 276-302), 
the Great Minster was abolished, and its materials 
removed to the Abhayagiri. But the former was 
soon afterwards restored to its previous position, 
and throughout the long history of Ceylon main- 
tained its pre-eminence. 

LiraRATOR*.— H. W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon^ London, 
1900, pp. ©1-93, with plates. T. W. RHYS BAVIDS. 

ABHIDHAMMA.— The title of the third (and 
last) group, or pitahZf of the Buddhist canonical 
books ; a name also for the specific way in which 
the Dhamma (doctrine) is set forth in those books. 
It is in that specific treatment, and not in any 
distinctive subject-matter, that the real use and 
significance of these books for early Buddhism are 
to be found. A myth grew up among 19th cent. 
Indologists, that the Abhidhamma pi^aJca was the 
repository of Buddhist metaphysic. Acquaintance 
with the contents of the pitam has dispelled this 
notion. There is, no doubt, an abstruse and ab- 
stract suggestiveness in the titles and opening 
sentences m the books and their divisions, giving 
a fictiHous suggestion of originality and pro- 
fundity* But, besides this, there is an ancient tra- 


dition of superior erudition and higher standing 
attaching to those of the Buddhist order who 
were Abhidhammikas, or experts in Abhidhamma. 
Thus, in the Mihintale ro^ inscription, dating 
from about the commencement of our Middle 
Ages, tithes from 12 villages or farms are allotted 
to the cave-recluses there who were Abhidham- 
mikas, as against tithes from 7 and 6 respectively 
allotted to experts in Suttanta and Vinaya (that 
is, in the Doctrine and in the Rules of the 
Order). And whereas mastery of these two was 
held to establish the expert in sila and samddhi 
respectively (that is, in conduct and meditation), 
knowledge of Abhidhamma involved the develop- 
ment of paiiTid, — constructive imagination and 
comprehension,— which ranked among the highest 
virtues. Once more, in the ancient book trans- 
lated as The Questions of King Milindaf the acquisi- 
tion by the youthful genius Nagasena of the 
contents of the Abhidhamma is acclaimed with 
wonder and delight in earth and heaven, while his 
rapid attainment of the remaining pitakas excites 
no such commotion. Finally, the title itself may 
have helped to mislead Western, and even Eastern 
notions. Ahhi can mean sur^ super ^ and hence 
suggests an analogy with Aristotle’s Physics and 
Metaphysics. Buddhaghosa himself, in explaining 
the title, gives ati (‘ beyond,* ‘above,’ ‘to excess’) 
as the equivalent of the prefix, inasmuch as Ablii- 
dhamma ^es beyond the Dhamma, and is distinct 
from it. But he proceeds to explain that this dis- 
tinction is due, not to any superior profundity of 
method, or nature of subject-matter, but to the 
more detailed analysis given to points of doctrine 
in the Abhidhamma as compared with the Sut- 
tanta methods. There was a legend in his day 
that the Abhidhamma was first uttered by the 
Buddha in the Tavatimsa heaven, whither he had 
transported himself to preach the Dhamma to his 
deified mother and hosts of devas. It is not con- 
sonant with the Buddhist standpoint, that such an 
audience should be held capable of benefiting by 
disquisitions on philosophical problems which had 
been withheld from the stronger intellects of the 
Buddha’s chief disciples, whom he instructs in the 
Suttanta. In fact, the legend sprang probably 
from the orthodox anxiety to invest with a sanc- 
tion, not inferior to that of the two pitakas ^ 

a series of compilations which are manifestly of 
later date, and the work of elaborating scholiasts. 

Let it, then, be clearly understood tliat our pre- 
sent knowledge of such philosophy as is revealed 
in the Buddhist Pali canon would be practically 
undiminished if the whole of the Abhidhamma 
pitaha were non-existent. That philosophy is all 
to be found in the Sutta pitaka. The Abhidham- 
mika may nevertheless be held to have surpassed 
his Suttantika confrere in two ways. It should 
always be remembered (and the usually wearisome 
form of the Abhidhamma books never lets the 
reader forget it) that the canon was compiled, and 
for generations learnt, as an unwritten composi- 
tion. In the first Wopi^ahu the memory is aided 
by episodes giving occasion for the utterance of 
rule, doctrine, or discussion, and also by frequent 
verse. The Abhidhamma gives no such aids. It 
helps only by catechism ; in its last and longest 
books, not even by that. Hence the call for sus- 
tained reconstructive and reproductive effort must 
have been more severe. And, further, since the 
work is mainly a recount, with analysis and 
elaborations and comment, of Suttanta doctrines, 
to know one’s Abhidhamma might be said^ to in- 
volve a knowledge of the gist of the Sutta 

The burden, then, of Abhidhamma is not any 
positive contribution to the philosophy of early 
Buddhism, but analytic and logical and methodo- 
logical elaboration of what is already given. As 
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such it might hare almost egualled, in value to the 
world, the contents of the discourses. As a fact it 
is the reductio ad ahmrdum of formalism. , 
impossible to estimate the extent to %vhich the 
exaggeration of the Indian temperament and the 
temperance of the Greek temperament were due 
to the absence and presence resj^ectively, dunng 
the florescence of each, of the written Iwk. iNo- 
where as in India do we find imagination so 
elastic and exuberant, running riot through time, 
space, and the infinite ; and nowhere else is seen 
such determined effort to curb and regulate it. 
Abhidhamma training was one of the most note- 
worthy forms of this effort. It was specially cai- 
cnlated {according to Buddhaghosa, Atthasalmlf p. 
24) to check those excesses over the normal mmd 
(dhamfiiachiUa) which, in the Buddha’s words, 
tended to loss of balance, craziness, and insanity. 
The chief methods of that training were : first, the 
definition and determination of au names or terms 
entering into the Buddhist scheme of culture; 
secondly, the enunciation of all doctrines, theo- 
retical and practical, as formulas, with co-ordina- 
tion of all such as were logically interrelated ; and 
finally, practice in reducing all possible heterodox 
positions to an absurdity— a method which is con- 
fined to the somewhat later fifth book, the Kaihd- 
vatthu. Even in these lofty aims, however, the 
want of restraint, helped by the cumbrousn^s of 
purely mnemonic compilation, tends to defeat the 
very objects sought. The logic of definition is not 
the same as we have inherited, and the propositions 
yield strings of alternatives that have often little 
or no relation to facts. 

Of the seven hooks of the Abhidhamma pi^aki. the first five 
have been published by the Pali Text Society, vis, X>hamma^ 
gariffav-if Dhutu-kathd^ PuggcUa-panflaMfitid. RatM* 

vatthu ; the sixth, or TamaJca^ is not yet edited ; the seventh, 
the Pa^hana^ is [10071 in the press. The first book has been trans- 
lated by the present writer under the title, A BifddhM Manual 
of Psychological SfAics, London, 1000. Besides these seven, 
^ere still survive, in Chinese or Tibetan translations, other 
seven books, which form the Abhidhamma literature of the 
Sarvastivfidins— a stdaool which split off from the original nucleus 
of Buddhist culture, A very full index to the contents of these 
seven is given by Professor Takakuau in JPTS^ 1006. But the 
books tiiemselves have not as yet been edited or translated. 
Their date also is not yet settled, but they are certainly 
earlier than the Christian era. These works form the basis of 
tiie celebrated, but as yet undiscovered, Abhidharma-Ma^ or 
Dictionary of Abhidhamma, written in ^nskrit, as well as that 
of its Commentaries, and other cognate works, some of which 
survive in Sanskrit and others in Chinese or Tibetan versions, 
and which carried on the development of Abhidhamma down to 
the 2nd or Srd cent. a.t>. Professor Bunyiu Nanjio, in his 
catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature (Oxford, 1883), gives 
the tities of no fewer than thirty-seven of these works still 
extant. In the later developments of Buddhism in India, 
notably in the so-called * Great Vehicle,^ the use of the term 
Abhidhamma gradually died out. But in other Buddhist 
countries, where Pali has remained the literary language, books 
on Abhidhamma have continued to be written down to the 
present day, the best known being the AbhidMmTnaMha- 
aangaka^ published in 1884 by the Pah Text Sodety, 

C- Rhys Bavids. 

ABHIDHARMA KO^A VYAKHYA.— One of 

the most important Buddhist texts preserved in 
Nepal. It is a commentary, written oy a scholar 
named Ya^omitra, on a classical account of Bud- 
dhist metaphysics: AhhidharTna^koia, ‘the treasure 
of Ahhidharma. ’ The Sanskrit original of the Ko6a 
seems to be irrevocably lost ; but there still exist 
Chinese and Tibetan versions, of which the Chinee 
are the oldest. The earliest of these is the work 
of a Hindu monk, Paramtrtha, dated A.D, 563-667; 
the second, being a revised translation, was made 
by Hinen-tsiang, the celebrated pilgrim, a.d. 661- 
654. The author of the KoSa is v asubandhu, one 
of the most illustrious doctors of the Buddhist 
Church, who flourished about the end of the 6th 
cent. A.D. 

The Ko^a itself consists of two parts : (1) a sum- 
mary account of the doctrine in 6(>2 verses {J^riMs); 
(2) an illustrative commentaiy {vftH) on these 


verses. The subject-matter is disciij^sed in eight 
sections, viz.: the first principles the seiiKe* 

(indnijm), the worlds {iokmh tlie iiiclinatimw 
(antdatjash the saint i&rtjfM imiffakil 
(jHuMtjt the trance {ianMuiki)^ the indiviiiiifiiitv 
ipwi^ala). Vasubandhu kdonga to the sclioifl <4 
the Sarvtstiv&dins, who affirm the existence of ftll 
things,— a school of the Hlnayfcria, or ‘Lsitie 
Vehicle.’ The Ko^a ha* nevertheless Iwjcn aiiiiiiticd 
as an authority by all aeho^ds of IlmltiliiMU ; tliif 
author of the Vyiikhyi, Yfkomitrs, is 
trantika, and Clunese and JiipancHC 
have always employed it as & text* Wok, huge 

literature of notes and glosses on tiw^ Kom Iim 
grown up. In India, before Yasomitra, Sthiraiiiati, 
Gunamati, and Vasumitra wrote coin men tAric?i m 
it, which still exist in Tibetan versh^ns. la riiina, 
two pupils of Hiuen-teiang, Fu-koang ami Fmpiio, 
compOed the lectures and explanations given by 
their master. It would W easy to-day to lili & 
whole library with the Ko'sa literature. That fhe 
work achieved so great |>opularily is due to the 
rare merits of the author. Familiar willi the 
pedantic intricaxdes of each seliool, *V iwoibandhii 
elucidates them by the strength of hii 
brings order, clearnesK, precision, and 
into the whole, combining in a liiir men ions »yii' 
thesis the tenets mnetioneu by gein^ml ccmwiil of 
Buddhists. SVLVAIN LfeVL 

ABHISEKA {literally ‘pouring ii|wn ’ {from 
a6Ai-f wAlb— A compound which, without delitiile 
ceremonial implications, mextm several rimi» in 
the Atharva Vetia, but not in tlie Hig or the Hilfiinu 
In the White Yajur Vmia, and in tint three Saih- 
hitto of the Black Yajur Veda, as well as in si**verftJ 
BrAhmanas and the irauia ritual of all I lie 
Vedas, we find abki^eeham^f^ as the name of a rite 
included in the rdjowya, and the I«t Im-fk of the 
Aitareya Brahmana has abkiichx itself for iti tnaia 
topic. 

The ceremonial sprinkling, anointing, or Imp- 
tizing of jiersons and things is a usage of inch 
antiquity and universality, that its origin and sig* 
nificanee could not methodically be macie the »ah- 
ject of an inquiry confined to India {we artt on 
Anointing). If the earliest anointing was with 
blood, and the object of it to confer vigmir, tlie 
evidence for the former truth must be nought out- 
side India ; and although an invip^rating fKiwer k 
in fact ascribed (s.y. Hatapatha lirihiiwuia, v. 4. 
2. 2) to the rite, the Brahmanical tlieologians were 
quite capable of arriving at such a 
without the help of an old traxtition. 

We may (A) begin by a statement of the iwctiial 
employment of such a ceremony, » far m It i* 
known to us from narrative sourws, sad then fB| 
append an account of the Brilimaaical pimTip- 
tions in connexion with ubM^hx, ,a»d 

rdjamya ceremonies, and the ritual appa^itaining 
to them. 

A. X. Subjects of the ceremony*— The peimm* 
who underwent the rite of Mi^ka were ia the 
first place emperors. The Aitareya Brihiitaaa 
(viii. 16) states as the object of the rite the at tain - 
ment of paramount power, which It naiiitii wtlli a 
m-eat amplitude of synonyms, and It mnmm a 
list of the famous rufem of former tlmeii who liiwl 
been so distinguished (viii. 21-®). In tli« Mahi'* 
bhArata %ve have two ahkipkm of yiidlikllilra : 
the first (Sabhi Farvan, cc. 33, 45,^ mp. 45 1 m pw* 
ceded by victorious expeditions in all dirwrions and 
celebrated as part of a in the pr^euce of 

subordinate kings, while the sewnd i&Anti Parraa, 
c. 40) follows the conclusion of the grmt war. 
The Buddhist emperor Atoka was not crown'tol 
rmtil four years of oonquwt had followed hit aewi- 
siou (Mahawanso, Tumour, p. 22)* and ia the of 
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Har§a SilSditya of UJjain there was a similar post- 
ponement (Hinen-tsian^, Si^Yu-Kiy tr. Be^, i. 
pp. 212-213). An imperial abhiseka occurs also in 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvailisa, sarga ii., and the inaugura- 
tion of Naravalmnadatta in the diiferent versions 
of the Brhatkatha (Ksemendra, xvii . ; Somadeva, 
XV. 110, esp. y. 89) is that of an emperor; cf. also 
Epi(jraphia Indicay ii. 4 ; v. 16. 

*\1re have less testimony for the practice in the 
case of ordinary mahiirdjas ot kings. But no doubt 
it would be usual with these also, so long as they 
retained any measure of independence. For, in 
the first place, the line between kings and em- 
perors would be very hard to draw, and the Aita- 
reya Br&hruana (viii. 14} plainly contemplates also 
the abhi§eka of mere kings. Secondly, the Kau- 
6ika Satra of the Atharva Veda (xvii. 11-13, ap. 
Weber, * Ueber den RHjashya,’ p. 141) distinguishes 
the abhi§eka of a simple king {ekardja) from that 
of a higher [var^lyas). The Mahabnarata (Santi 
Parvan, v. 2496, ap, Goldstiicker, s,v, * abhiseka/ 

р. 280) speaks of the abhi§echana of a king as the 
most essential matter for any country. The father 
of Har^a ^iladitya, Pratap^isila, underwent the rite 
of ahhi§&kay although he was no universal emperor 
(Har§a-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 132, 11. 9, 10). 
See also Jataka, Nos. 456 and 458 ; Jacotii, Erzdh- 
inngen am dem Mah&rdqtri, p. 26, 1. 5, 11. 13 ff. ; 
the various Riljyabhi§ekapad(ihatis and prayogas, 
and esp. Bluitta Nilakantha’s NitimayUkha, where 
a full ritual is given {sub init,). 

We may mention here that the Atharva Veda 
includes a coronation (rdjasuya) hymn (iv. 8).^ 

The anointing of an heir-apparmt {yuvardja) by 
his father is supported by several examples from 
the Epics (Goltfstiicker, op, cit, p. 282), to which 
we may add the references in the Harsa-Charita, 

с. vi. {ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 223, 11. 12, 13), the 
Brhatkatha (K§emendra, vii. 23. 559; Somadeva, 
vi. 34, 107 ff.), Epigraphia Indicay iv. p, 120, 1. 2, 
and KalpasUtra (ed. Jacobi), p. 74, § 211. 

The case of Rama in the Kamayana, of which 
the Ayodhya-kanda (cc. 1-17, with Yuddha-kanda, 
c. 112) supplies the fullest account of the state 
and circumstance of aroyal inauguration, is peculiar 
in two respects — the inan^ration was initiated 
as a yauvardjydbhisekay though completed after 
Rama’s final accession, and it was an example of 
the pu 0 dbhi§ekay which we find fully described in 
three texts, namely, Atharva Veda Pari^i§U, No. 4, 
the Brhatsaihhita of Varahamihira, c. 48, and the 
Kalika Furana, c. 89. The special feature of this 
rite was that it took place at the conjunction of 
the moon with the asterism pufya (Decern ber- 
January), at which time, we are informed, Indra 
originally conquered the demons (Ram. ii. 14. 
46), while, according to the Buddhists, both the 
anointing of an heir-apparent and the ahhinis- 
hramai^ (cf. the Jaina nekkhamdbhiseka in Bhag- 
avati, i*x. 33, p. 819, a ref. due to Prof. Leumann) 
of a Bodhisattva befall at the same hour (Maha- 
vastu, voL ii. p. 158, 11. 2-4). This date is many 
times cited in the passages from the RamSyana 
{o,g, ii. 2. 10, 3. 39, 4. 20, 14. 46, vi. 112. 56, 70), 
which also mentions a specially adorned chariot 
{pu 4 yarcUha)j described by HemMri, L 283, ^4 
(cf. Si^upSlavadha, iii. 22, and Epigr, Ind, iii. 
71), and no doubt identical with the phussaratka 
of the J&taka (Nos. 378, 445). The ceremony 
pwfdbhi^eka or puwmndnay as described in the 
Kailkfi Furana and jBrhatsafiihita, presents some 
very interesting features, — it is by no means con- 
fined to the inauguration of sovereignty, — and 
would probably repay anthropological investiga- 
tion. 

Anointing was also practised in the case of cer- 
tain ndnisters of staie. The Har§a-Charita speaks 
of ‘ anointed counsellors of royal rank * (murahMhhi 


Hktd amdtyd rdjdnah, p. 193, 11. 13, 14) ; and for the 
purohitay or state priest, there was a special cere- 
mony called bTha>spati$ava connected, though some- 
what indefinitely, with the vdjapeya (Eggeling, 
^atapatha Brdhmana, iii. p. xxv). The account 
of the puroKita, which in the Aitareya Brahmana 
viii. 24 ft’., and KauMka Sutra xvii. 30 ft*., immedi- 
ately follows abhisekay seems not to include a men- 
tion of sprinkling. As regards the sendpati, or 
commander-in-chief, Goldstiicker has given {op. cit. 

р, 285) quotations from the Mahabharata (Salya 
Parvan, adhy. 46) and elsewhere. From Jaina 
sources we may cite the case occurring in Prof. 
Jacobi’s Erzdkhingen am dem Mahdrdstri, p. 17, 
1. 29. 

The anointing of images at the time of their 
inauguration {pratisthd), on occasion of ^ festivals 
or of distress, or regularly, is a custom still preva- 
I lent among the Hindus in India and the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Rules for it are given in many manuals 
(Pujavidhi’s and Pratistliavidhi’s) ; an earlier allu- 
sion to it may he cited from the Harsa-Charita 
(ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 171, L 2). The fluid men- 
tioned in this case is milk ; but a variety of other 
substances, including water of various kinds, 
cow-dung, earth from an anthill, etc. etc., are 
named % the authorities whom Goldstiicker 
quotes. 

Finally, the name abhi^ekabhumi is given by the 
Buddhists to the last of their ten bhdmis or stages 
of perfection (Mahavastu, i. 124. 20). And further, 
the word abhiseka was applied to any ceremonial 
bathing, such as has always been, and still is, 
practised by Hindus at sacred fords, tanks, etc. 
etc. For abhiseka of neophytes, see Agnipurana, 

с. 90, Poussin, jSiudeSy 208 ft*., and Rajendralala 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSSy No. 1536 ; of barren 
women, etc., Hemadri, Vratakhdnda, 

2 . Ritual and occasion of the ceremony. — 
This is not the place for enlarging on the vary- 
ing details of the inauguration ceremony as de- 
scribed in the Sanskrit literature. The reader 
will find in Goldstiicker’s Dictionary, s.v. * Abhi- 
seka,’ ample material, extracted from the Maha- 
bharata (Santi Parvan, c. 40), Ramayana, Agni- 
Purana {c, 209), and Manasara. Although in 
these’ works the special priestly aspect of the cere- 
mony is but little developed, Goldstiicker finds 
(p. 280) that the details as given in the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana show * that ^ the vaidik 
ceremony had undergone various modifications at 
the time of their composition,’ while (p. 282) * the 
inauguration ceremony at the Pauranic period^ has 
but Tittle affinity with the vaidik rite ; it is a 
series of proceedings which are founded on^ late 
superstitions, and reflect scarcely any of the ideas 
which are the groundwork of the ceremony of the 
Aitareya Brdhmanad Such changes are, of course, 
far from unnatural ; but there may also have been 
special causes at work, such as the neglect of the 
old irauta ritual, or the necessity of providing new 
forms for rulers who were without title to k^atriya 
rites. 

The general features of the ceremony seem to be 
as follows : Prior to the rite {e.g, on the previous 
day) the king undergoes a purification, consisting 
of a bath, etc., no aoubt analogous to the Vedic 
dtk^. Essentials * are— ( 1 ) appointment of the vari- 
ous ministers of state either before or in the course 
of the inauguration ; (2) choice of the other royal 
ratnaSy a queen, an elephant, a white horse, a 
white bull, a white umbrella, a white chowrie 
or two, etc.; (3) a throne {hhadrdsanay simhdsami 
hhadramthay paramdsaim) made of gold and 
covered with a tiger - skin ; (4) one or several 

♦ See EaTOHyaua, ii- 15- 4-12; Kfemaendra, xviL 88 ff. ; Spma- 

devK XV, 110. 62 ff.; Jacobi, p. 26, U. 13 ff.; Santi 

Parvan. c. 40. 
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golden vessels (or one of them golden), jBlled with 
water of various special kinds, Iioney, milk, clari- 
fied butter, udumoara shoots, and other very mis- 
cellaneous ingredients. In the actual ceremony 
the king is seated with his queen on the throne, 
surrounded by his chiefs, and he is sprinkled not 
only by the purohity but also by other priests, by 
the ministers and relatives, and by the citizens. 
In the Mahabharata, Kr§na is the first to sprinkle 
Yudhisthira, representing perhaps the mjaknrtf 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. Ihe rite 
is performed with prayer to India, or after the 
manner of India's inauguration as king of the 
gods. After the consecration, the king makes 
presents (cf. Harsa-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, c. 
lii. p. 132, IL 9, 10), and, of course, the officiating 
Brahmans receive their dak^inas. According to 
the Agni Parana and the Manasara, the king con- 
cludes by riding pradak^na-y^iB^ round his city. 
The liberation of prisoners mentioned by the Agni 
Furana is an incident known in other connexions 
{e.g, the birth of a prince, Har§a-Charita, c. iv, p. 
142, 11 18, 19). 

3 . Time chosen for the ceremony and substances 
employed. — In the case of the recorded abhi^eka, 
the temporal restrictions seem to have been, except 
as explained above, merely such as were necessary 
in order to ensure auspicious conjunctions: for 
details see Goldstiicker, op, cit. p. 285. For the 
r&jasuya and vdjapeya there were, as we shall see, 
fixed periods in the year. 

The substances, which varied in the different 
ceremonies, are mentioned under the several heads 
{vid, supra and infra). Water, milk, curds, and 
honey generally recur, 

B. I. Turning now to the sacred literature, we 
find that only one Vedic work gives rules for a 
royal consecration as such. This is the Aitareya 
Brahmana, where we find distinguished two forms 
of ahhiseka^ namely, (viii. 5 - 11 ) and 

aindra makdbki^eka (viii. 12-20). As the former, 
which takes place after a sacrifice, has apparently 
no relation to the installation of a sovereign and 
refers probably to the rdfasuyat we may reserve it 
for consideration in that connexion. 

The aindra mahdhhiseka is so named because it 
follows the rites whereby India was consecrated 
king of the gods, — we have already seen that the 
coronation ceremony continued in later tim€» to 
be associated with India. Thereby a priest who 
wishes universal victory and paramountcy for his 
king is to consecrate a Jcsatriya who is ambitious 
of th<^e objects (aAom sarvd jitlr jayeyam akam 
sarvdnl lokdn^ vindeyam aham sarv$§dm TdjUdih 
irai^thyam ati^jhdm paramatam gach^yam sdmrd’ 
jyam hhaujyam svardjyam vairdjyam pdrame^- 
piyam rdfyam mdhdrdjyam adhipatyam oAath 
samantaparydyi sydm sdrvab/umnah sctrvdytt^a 
dntdd d pardrdhdt pfthivyai sawuAraparyanidyd 
ekardt). The requirements for the ceremony are : 
(ly vessels of nyagrodha {ficus indica), udmrdmra 
{ficus glomerata)^ aivattaa {ficus religiom), and 
{ficus infcctoria) wood— to he used, no 
doubt, as in the rdjoMya (see below) ; ( 2 ) blades of 
nee of two kinds, {panicuni)^ and barley — 

to be put in the consecration liquids ; ( 3 ) a throne- 
seat (asowefi) of udumbara wood (mentioned also 
in the Jataka, No. 283), a cup (or ladle), and 
a branch of the same ; (4) for the consecration 
flmd—curds, honey, butter, and water of a sun- 
shine shower. After a mantra addressed to the 
throne-seat,^ the king is made to mount it, and 
then proclaimed aloud by the king-makers (rd/a- 
Mrtdrap. The priest tnen recites a mantra re- 
fernng to Vanma as samrdf etc., and sprinkles the 
seated king by pouring the fluid througn the inter- 
posed udumoara branch and a golden paviira (plate) 
over his head. After receiving a gift from him, he 


hands to him a vessel of sunt (spirit) to drink* 
identifying tlie sura with mmia. 

Any comments upon tluK ceremony, whirh ijf 
preceded by an oath of life-kmg hnlty^rm the part 
of the king toivanis the priest, may be re«rirv*-ii Jnr 
the end of this article. After the fiest-ripn?iii hi it, 
there follow.s in the Bmhiiiana. a ii-t ol all the 
famous kings id «dd who had hmm eoii:**ff'rratefl 
thereby, together with the ikuucf of tlio conwri'rat. 
ing priests. These names may !«• cited liff.!re 

1 . Ja.iJ&m-ejava PfiirilciitA, con«!:raTHi hy Ttsra 

2. eon.»ecratei l>y : 

a Cooiiec»kd tw Vijam* 

; 

4. Ambatit.va, coas©crii,t«l by PamtA inrl N'firtda : 

6. Yudhsliiismurtl AugrtmlRya., con»ec«k:«l liy F'artai* 

N&mda ; 

6. ViJivakanmn Bhaovam, consecmtffl by Ka!lyi|m ; 

7. Sudim Faijiivana, cons^ecrakd by VMj.stba 

8. Mamtta Avikpw., eoriE«‘raUtl bv Kaiioaru Attglnmi 

9. Ai’iga, conseewtOT by UdaoiMa Atreva ; 

10. Biiarata l>anb»a.ntl, contefratel by MArn'arff.m. 

The following were victorious by mert krio w '"*f ilic t 

11. Dunimkh®. Piftch&la, Iiaving letrnwi it imii : 

12. Atyar&tiJ&naiitftPl (tliough not » king), hanng Ir.amrd It 

from VMlflhn Siltohavva. 

For other lists see Oolcistucker, op, dt, p. 271. 

2, Before dealing with the proper, 

we may conveniently take into con.Hiderntnui the 
other ceremony descnlied in the Aitareya BrAlimaria 
(viii. 5-ii), the pmmTabk^^krf^ wliich, thongh 
widely differing in procedure, i« of an iiiiiiiogoua 
character, as it presents the rite of Mh}fhi in a 
ritual routine disconnected from the acros- 

aion of a king. It is not, however, m fhe 
rdjasdya^ imbedded in a c«uupocit,i* series of ritiialfi, 
but placed at the end of a sarrilic*e. 

The name putmtabkij^fka iiniilicfs that the 
concerned was m already cr<ovni-d king, and tlii! 
object of the rite was probablv to reinforre hi* 
vigour as such. Thus, it is stntecl that I lie 
power Is quickeni^ by it {sUy&ic ka «!, mya 
yo diJqat& k^atrimk an mpmmlm fierlsapi 
implying a knowledge of the word nijmfiyni and 
the various substances used are said to rentore to 
the king various powers {brakmak^irt iff 
dyam apdinofotikindm rmo brakmimnkmmm ini 
ptqiih prajdUk) which through the wwrifice had 
passed out of him (§§ 7, 8), It m with lliifi cihjeci 
that the god Savitp is invoked in the niaalra 
demsyatDd samiub prasam^ etc, f§ 7), wliicli recurs 
in the aindra mahmhkfeka and tim rdjmkiya, 

^The actual rites are very similar lo ihosli of Hit 
aindra makdbh^eka. The apparatus consists of j 
(1) a seat of udumbara wood with a covering of 
tiger-skin, (2) a cup and branch of mdurnktra wcwiL 
(3) a consecration fluid of curds, honey, butter, «id 
water of a sunshine shower, with graan, »pmmU, 
mrd, md durvd-gTwm, The sacrificial space fwrfil 
18 mark^ out with a mkm (wodlen sword I, and 
the seat is placed half withm and half witlioiii the 
same. Bitting behind the seat with km right knm 
tot te the ground, the king takes hold m il wiili 
both hands and mvites the gods to ascend it, in 
order that he may after them ascend it * for royalty. 
I^rampuntcv, etc* etc.’ He then memtk, and 
the pnest. having blesaed the consecratlcm itikb 
sprinkles him through the interpoftwi mdumimm 
bi^ch, and hands to him the mm of turti, froiii 
which he tenks; then he offers the rwtmiw to a 
X X?® descends from the throne, plteitig lii* 
feet on the udumbara branch, and, littlng with Ills 
face eas^ard, utters thrice the wowl# mmo bmM^ 
He then presents a gift to the 
pressing a wish for victory, ri^ and plaeet fuel 
upon the fire, ^d with fuel in his hand lake* lhr«s 
steps in a north-easterly directloni fi* towards llit 
region of India, the invincible {aparajHm} wgioa, 
te smniiy his desire for security Cwaiftwa) and 
from defeat, totly, he goes home aad 
sits behind his house, while the pnest offen in a 
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certaiB order oblations from the wm-cup and pro- 
nounces a prayer for progeny of oxen, horses, and 
men. 

3. The rCijasuya is an elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed for a k§atriya king desirous of paramountcy. 
It is brought into connexion with Varuna, the 
first emperor, and after him named Vamnasava, 
Like the jnmarabkiseka^ it was applicable to an 
already consecrated king, although very likely the 
two ceremonies may have been susceptible of 
combination. The essential difference between the 
two is that ahhiseka was a necessary act of State, 
including priestly rites, while the rajasuya was an 
optional religious rite, undertaken with a certain 
object, and including a ceremony of consecration. 
In Sanskrit inscriptions the kin^s sometimes glory 
in having perfonned the rite, vriiich they mention 
in connexion with the vajapeya, aivamedha^ etc. 
{Epigraphia Indica, iv. p, 196, 1. 3). 

Weber holds (‘ Ober den R&jasCya,’ pp. 1-6) that the rdjasuya, 
like the mjapeya^ was orig-inall^^ a simpler popular institution, 
which subsequently found admission, with many elaborations, 
into the ^axUa ritual, and Hillebrandt {V&di&che 0-pfer und 
Zauber, pp. 141 and 144) agrees with him. On the analogy of 
the dsvoBuhavi? we may explain the word as meaning ‘the 
rdjam ceremony (the word rdjoBil occurring in the ritual^ see 
Weber, p. 37), and conclude, in accordance with primitive 
notions, that the inherent vigour of a king needed from time to 
time a min/orceimnt (see above, under punarabhi^ka). In 
that case the earliest rdjasuya may have been a regularly re- 

i ieated (e*g. annual), or an occasionsui quickening rite undergone 
>y kings. 

The actual rdjasuya consists of seven rites (pa- 
vUra or abhy&rokamjya, abhi§echaniya, daSapeya, 
keiavapanlyat dvirdtra^ Jc^atradhfti)^ to 

which some authorities add (after da^apeya or 
after k^atradkrii\ an eighth {sautrdmani}. Con- 
cerning the j3»at;i^ra we need only say that it must 
be taken to cover the preparatory and purificatory 
ceremonies, beginning in the month Phalguna 
(Feb. -March), and extending over a whole year. 
It is stated that according to the Milnavas the rite 
took place in autumn. The k&kavapanlya is the 
formal cutting of the king’s hair, which remains 
unshorn for a whole year after the ahhis&ckanlyay 
and the vyuqtih etc., need not detain us. Of 
interest here are only the abhisechamya with its 
preceding ratfiakavlm^ and the da^apeya. With 
the first day of the month Phalguna in the second 
year commence certain introductory rites {hind- 
nriyat pakchavatlyaf indratunya, apdmdraahomay 
tri^aikyukta ratnahmmh^)^ of which the last and 
most important is a series of sacrifices on 12 suc- 
cessive days in the houses of the king’s ratnas (see 
above), who are variously enumerated. The 
abhi^echaniga^ coxnmencing on the first day of the 
month Chaitra (March- April), occupies five days. 
After the completion of eight devamhavim^i comes 
the proclamation of the king by the priest, who, 
grasping his right arm, pronounces a mantra re- 
ferring to Savitr, Agni, Brhaspati, Soma, Indra, 
Vanina, etc., and stating the name of the king, 
his father and mother, and his kingdom. Next 
are provided for the sprinkling 17 fiuids, namely, 
13 forms of water, together with honey, embryonic 
water of a calving cow, milk, and clarified butter, 
each in a separate vessel of tidumd>ara wood, and 
having sun-motes mixed with them. These are 
then transferred into a single udurnbara vessel, 
which, together with four other vessels, of paldSa 
{Butmfrmdo$a\ udumbara^ nyagrodlia^ and cUvat- 
iha^ is set down before one of the alters. Next 
day a tiger-skin is placed in front of the four 
vessels, into which the consecration liquid is 
poured : the king is specially arrayed for the cere- 
mony and axmm with bow and arrows, then 
announced to gods and people: to avert evil, a 
piece of copper is put into the mouth of an eunuch 
standing by. After taking a step towards each of 
the four points of the compass and also upwards 


(to signify universal dominion), the king kicks 
away from the tiger-skin a piece of lead ; as he 
stands on the skin, a gold plate is put under his 
foot, and another, with 9 or 100 holes, upon his 
head, and he is made to hold forth his arms facing 
eastward, while wdth the four vessels severally he 
is anointed by the purohita or adhvaryu, a tins- 
man (brother), a friendly k§atriya, and a vaisya. 
At this point (according to one account) is related 
to him the story of Sunah^epa (a reminiscence of 
human sacrifice). He then rubs himself with the 
consecration fluid, after which he takes three steps 
(reminiscent of Venn’s trivikrama) upon the tiger- 
skin. The remnant of the liquid, poured into the 
ald^a cup, he hands to his dearest son. The latter 
olds on behind to the adhvaryu, who pours the 
remnant upon the sacrificial fire, mentioning, and 
once intentionally confusing, the name of the king 
and his son. There follow: (1) a symbolic^ 
seizure of a cow, one of a hundred, belonging to 
one of the king’s relatives, the king driving against 
them in a war-chariot and ultimately returning to 
the sacrifical edifice, where, after assuming shoes 
of pig-skin, he dismounts; (2) enthroning of the 
king upon a seat of khadira (acacia catechu) wmod, 
placed upon the tiger-skin ; (3) beating of the king 
(who holds five dice) by the priests with sticks, in 
order to expel his sins, after which he is proclaimed 
as Brahman^ SavitT, Indra, and Budra; (4) a 
symbolical game with dice, in which the king, his 
brother^ his silta (panegyrist or marshal) or sthapati 
(‘police magistrate,’ according to Weber), a grmnam 
(village-heSiman), and a relative take part; (5) 
various minor ceremonies. On the seventh day of 
Chaitra takes place the da§ap&ya, a ceremony in 
which 100 persons, including the king, drink in 
groups of 10 out of 10 cups : a genealogic^ test is im- 
plied, the qualification Wng that each must be able 
to cite 10 generations of soma-drinking ancestors. 
A year later come the keiavapanlya, etc. 

The above account of the rajasuya is taken 
chiefly from Eggeling’s tr. of the Satapatka Brdh- 
TTutna and Weber’s translation. and exposition of the 
Kdiyayana ^rauta-sutra (‘tfber den Rajasuya’), 
which, as representing the part of the operant 
prieste, is naturally the fullest Sanskrit authority. 
The hrauta ritual of the other Vedas, also cited oy 
Prof. Weber, agrees in the main. Tlie purmrabh%- 
§eka of the Aitareya Brahmana, though it has 
many common features, is distinctly simpler. But 
it does not follow that the additional matter of the 
r&jasuya is necessarily of later origin : that there 
were various forms 01 the rite appears from the 
A^valayana Sraute-stltra, which employs a plural — 
atha rdjasuydh, ix. 3. 3. 1. Weber, who has elabo- 
rately discussed the various incidents, regards the 
references to Varuna and Savitr as, from the point 
of view of Indian religion, remnants of antiquity. 
Similarly ancient must be the mimic freebooting 
expedition, game of dice, and daiapeya. A general 
anthropological interest attaches fco (1) the asso- 
ciation of the king with the udumbara tree and 
with the rain-water, (2) the notion of quickening 
the royal energy by means of the rite, {3} the 
reminiscence of human sacrifice in the legend of 
Sunahiepa, which, in connexion with punarabM- 
seka. is also related in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
the SankhEyana Srauta-sutra. 

/L The wjapeya, which is mentioned in the 
Atnarva Veda (xi. 7. 7) and the Aitareya Brah- 
mana (iii. 41. 1), and fully described in the h'auta 
ritual of all the Vedas, also includes a form of con- 
secration. At the outset it presents us with a 
difficulty as to the obiect with -which it was to be 
celebrated. The A^vamyana Sraute-sfitra (ix. 9. 1) 
prescribes it for ‘one cfesiring supremacy’ (ddhi- 
patpakdma); the sahkhay ana gives, instead, ‘ one 
desiring abundance of food ’ {annddya], explaining 
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the word vajapeya as meaning ‘ food and drink ’ ; 
the Latyayana requires it for ‘one promoted by 
brahmans and kings* [y&m bmhTmnd r&jdn(d chk 
pnrmkurviTan m vCijapey^na yajeta)^ and forbids 
those who have celebrated it to rise before, salute, 
etc., those who have not; the ritual of the White 
Yajur Veda states that whoso sacrifices with the 
mjapeya wins Prajapati, and so wins everything. 
According to Asvamyana (ix. 9. 19), it is reserved 
for kings and brahmans ; Sahkhayana{xvi. 17. 1-4) 
allows it to the three highest castes, the bfkfupn^ 
tisma following in the ease of a brahman ; Latyil- 
yana (viii. 11. 12) mentions a view that it might be 
preceded and followed by the hfhmpatisam, ; while 
Katyayana (xiv. 1. 1), confining it to k^triya and 
vaisya, orders it to be both preceded anc} followed 
by the hfhmpatisam. According to the fcJatapatha 
Brahmana (v. 1. 1), the rite originated with Indra 
and Brhaspati, w’ho, both by the aid of Savitr, 
‘won Prajapati* The rank of the rite also is 
variously estimated : A^valiyana (ix. 9. 19) would 
make it a preliminary to the rdjmuya (for a king) 
or hrhaspatisava (for a priest), while the White 
Yajnr definitely forbids the rdjoMya to follow, 
explaining that the latter is inferior, as the effect 
is to constitute a king, while by the vdjapeya an 
emperor is constituted. 

The most reasonable solution seems to be that of 


Eggeling and Hillebrandt, that the vdjapeya was 
onginalFy general for all the ranks, which severally 
had more special rites, the rdjasuyay bThaspntuam^ 
sthapatisamay grdmamsava, etc. etc. The features 
of tm vdjapeya itself seem to point to the conclusion 
of Weber that it was originally a populax celebra- 
tion of victory or promotion. 

The most prominent of these features are (1) dji^ 
a mimic race ; (2) roha, mounting a post ; and (3) 
the recurrence of the number 17. 

The vdjapeya takes place in autumn. There are 
preliminary dlhqa, soma-purchase, etc., 17 cups 
of soma and 17 of sura being provided ; and tne 
^ts to the priest include 1700 cows, etc., 17 slave- 
women, 17 elephants, and so on. At the midday 
ceremony on^ the final day a racing-car is rolled 
into the sacrificial area, and to it are yoked four 
horses, which receive a specially prepared food. 
Sixteen other cars are arranged outside. Seventeen 
drums are beaten, the course is marked off by 17 
arrow-shots, and an vdwnbara branch serves as 
goal. The race takes place and the sacrificer wins: 
the horses of all the cars are fed and, with the cars, 
presented to the priests. After certain libations, 
the wife of the sacrificer is brought in and specially 
dressed, A ladder is placed against the sacrificial 
p^t, and the sacrificer, after calling to his wife, 
‘ Come, wife, ascend we to the sky,* mounts until 
Ms head overtops the post : he looks forth in all 
Mrections, salutes the earth, and descends, alight- 
mg on a gold plate placed upon the ground or upon 
a goat-skin. A subordinate priest covers a seat of 
udumhara wood with a goat-skin, and, taking his 
arm, seats him thereupon, saying, ‘This is thy 
togdom.* A mixture of water and milk having 
in an vessel and poureu 

in libations, the offerer is sprinkled witli the 
remainder, and thrice proclaimed with the words 
‘This man is Samraj.=^ There follow 17 mantras 
of victory (umti). 

^ consecration in general ; 
ftko Fraser, Lecturer on Earlv 
London, 1906. 
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ABILITY.— Ability (LaL habiiiiaifm, 
in its historical usage has tw'o meanings, t. It 
signifies material power, wealth, estate, or re*^ 
sources. In this sense it occurs in lioth tlse OT 
and the NT: e.g. ‘They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the w'ork * {Ezr ; ‘Then 
the disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief* (Ac Sinularly, 

Shakespeare has— - 

* Out of my lean and tow aMUty 
Vll lend you something:' A y»#fj fit iv. St,!}. 

In the same sense, the term m useti m Idth cent. 
Poor Law statutes. Thus, by the Act ui LW llw- 
town magistrates, in making orders for tlie relief 
of an overburdened parish by its weallliier fieigit* 
bouring parishes, are directed^to *ccmsiili*r tl»r 
estate and abiUiy of every parish/ The Act of 
1601, too, provides for the taxaticm of every in* 
habitant or the parish * according to the abiiliy of 
the parish *— * ability * Iwing interpreted t« mean 
property. Later on, however, ‘ ability * or farwlty 
came to be mMisuretl not by pro|ierty, luit by iii* 
come or revenue. This is the mwywre lobqitcd in 
Adam Smith’s celebrated maxim ; ‘ The mibjects 
of every State ought to contiitmte towards the 
support of the Government, aa nearly a« |K»i*ibIe, 
in proportion to their respective alMiim 5 that ii, 
in proportion to the revenue which they rwpect* 
iveiy enjoy under the protection of the Slate* 
{Wealth of Nations., bk. v. ch. il pt. 2|. And 
since Adam Smith’s day, the adoption of the utllb 
tarian ideal of ‘equality of sacrifice,* and the 
application of the ‘law of diminiKhing utility*— 
that the more wealth, ceteris paribm^ a person liaa, 
the less, beyond a certain point, m the utility t« 
him of successive equal increments, and, fon»o. 
quently, the less the disutility of the decreiaeriti* 
caused by taxation— have led to income being 
accepted as the criterion of ability, for the pariKwe 
of taxation, subject only to exemptions awl almte* 
ments at the on© extreme, and progrwslvi or 
graduated taxation at the other (eL J. S. 
Frinci^^ of PoiUkal Economy^ bk. v. ch. iL 112, 
3 ; E. K* A. Seligman, Fn^resstm Tamiim}. Bat| 
gjart from this gacm-technical use of the term la 
Economics, in which ‘ te give,* ‘ to contribute,* or 
‘to pay* is understood, the use of ‘ability* in tli® 
pnse of wealth is obsolete, the latest literary 
instance being probably that in Gokkmitl/s Fif^r 
^ Wakefield^ ch. xiv.; ‘A draft upon my neigh . 
hour was to me the same as moneys for I wm 
sufficiently convinced of his aMI%/ 

2 . It simifies personal power, ckveraeis, physical 
or mental, and sometimes a special power of the 
mind, a faculty {usually, however, in tito 
This usage is also found in Imth the OT and ilit* 
NT; ‘.such as had ability in them* (l)n *If 
any man minister, let him do it m of tl» aMiiiy 
which God mveth * (1 F4“). So with Shak«ipart : 

ISiCHagh it te fit that Oswslo have fii# placf, 

For, wire, he fills it up with fimt * iOtk. m. lib 8471 

Again— 

‘ Your abilities are too Infant-like for doing ttucii aloii# 
{Uor, n. L 85). 
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The use of ‘ ability ^ as denoting physical strength 
is now obsolete, save in Scotland ; and, in its use 
with reference to mental power, ‘ ability ’ denotes 
active power, as distinct from ‘capacity,’ winch 
signifies rather latent power or resources. In 
general, also, natural ability is to be contrasted 
with acquired skill. ‘ For natural abilities are 
like natural plants that need pruning by study’ 
(Bacon, : ‘Of Studies’). The distinction is 

important in Economics, in which natural ability 
is regarded as yielding an income of the nature of 
rent, while acquired skill yields profits. Again, 
general ability, natural or acquired, is often con- 
trasted with specialized technical skill. With the 
growing complexity of industry and the increasing 
use of machinery, general ability, which is easily 
transferable from one trade to another, is yearly 
becoming a relatively more important factor in 
industrm skill (cf. A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economic^, 1898, pp. 284-291, 331-342, 657). 

In Theolo^, the terms ‘ability’ and ‘inability’ 
refer to man’s power, or want of power, to do the 
will of God. ‘ Man by his fall into a state of sin 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation’ {Westminster Con- 
fession). Here the opposition is to be noted be- 
tween the doctrine of ‘ original ability,’ as based 
on the Scriptures, and the ‘plenary ability’ of the 
Pelagians, the ‘ gracious ability ’ of the Arminians, 
and the ‘ natural ability ’ of the New School (or 
Edwardian) theologians (cf. A. H. Strong, System- 
atic Theology, 1886, pp. 342-345). 

A.hcb[ B Claric 

ABIOGENESIS (L). — AhiogeTiesis (from Gr. 
toor, ‘without life,’ and yipecns, ‘birth’) is the 
tiieory of the origin of living from not-living 
matter. It is more commonly knovm as the theory 
of ‘ spontaneous generation.^ So far as the begin- 
nings of life on the earth are concerned, the 
doctrine of abiogenesis is generally accepted by 
biologists. For, m its passage from the nebulous 
to the more or less solid state, our globe reached 
a temperature and general conditions which made 
possible the evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic. Life, as Buffon was among the first to 
suggest, probably originated in the polar regions, 
these being the earliest to cool. The inter-relation 
between living and lifeless matter is a fundamental 
canon of the tneo^ of Evolution, which recognizes 
no break in continuity, and which also reco^izes 
the ultimate mystery investing all phenomena, 
whether these oe denned in terms of mind or of 
matter. ‘All our philosophy, all onr poetry, all 
onr science, all our art — Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Eaphael — are potential in the fires 
of the sun,’ says Tyndall; and Huxley, while 
holding abiogenesis to be unproved, added that 
* if it were given him to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physi- 
cal and chemical conditions which it can no more 
sea again than a man can recall his infancy, he 
should expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not-living matter* {ColL 
Essays, viii. p. 256). Hence, both physicist and 
biologist reject the theo^ of ‘Vitalism,’ or the 
existence of a vital principle or energy distinct in 
kind from other cosmic energies. The problem of 
abiogenesis is therefore narrowed to this — Given 
the origin of life from the not-living, do the 
conditions which resulted in that still prevail, or 
have they so far passed away that life is now 
derived only from pre-existing life ? — as the phrase 
has it, Omne vivum ex vivo* 

Belief in spontaneous generation was unchal- 
lenged for above 2000 years. It was on the^ Ionian 
seaTOard that speculation arose about origins and 
laws governing phenomena, hence scepticism as to 


the validity of old cosmogonies and legends. 
Anaximander (B.c. 610-547), the friend and pupil 
of Thales, appears to have been the earliest to 
speak of life as a product of ‘the moist element 
as it was evaporated by the sun.’ Aristotle (B.a 
384-322) accepted abiogenesis with limitations, 
applying it to parasites, certain invertebrates, and 
a few vertebrates, as eels (the mode of generation 
of which was, until recent times, a mystery), but 
not to animals in which sexual organs are apparent. 
Lucretius (c. B.C. 95-51) speaks of ‘many living 
creatures, even now, springing out of the earth 
and taking form by the rains and the heat of the 
sun’ {de Eernm Natura, v. 795, 796). 

It was not until the latter half of the 17th cent., 
nearly fifty years after Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, that the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation was assailed, and that by 
tne only effective weapon — experiments. These 
were started by an Italian scholar-naturalist, 
Francesco Eedi (1626-1698), and, like other 
methods which have led to momentous results, 
were simplicity itself. Observing how rapidly 
dead flesh, exposed to the air, swarmed with 
maggots, he put some pieces of meat into a iar 
whicli he covered with fine gauze, leaving other 
pieces exposed. In the one case no maggots 
appeared, while, in the other, they were as 
numerous as usual. The inevitable conclusion 
was that the maggots were hatched from eggs 
deposited by blowflies on the dead stufi:'. A tem- 

B reaction against Redi’s conclusions was 
it about by Needham (1713-1781) and Bufibn 
(1707-1788), who adduced the case of animalcules 
which, after a certain lapse of time, appeared in 
infusions boiled and hermetically sealed. But 
Spallanzani (1729-1799) showed that the air had 
not been wholly excluded from the infusions, the 
animalcules in which, by reason of inadequate 
heating, remained undestroyed. The discovery of 
oxygen (by Priestley, in 1776), the presence of 
which is essential to life, compelled the repetition 
of experiments ‘under conditions which would 
make sure that neither the oxygen of the air nor 
the composition of the organic matter was altered 
in such a manner as to interfere with the exist- 
ence of life,’ Schultze and Schw^ann (1836-1837), 
after boiling the infusions, and supplying air 
passed through red-hot tubes, the properties of its 
oxygen being unaffected thereby, although organic 
matter in it would be destroyed, found no animal- 
cules, which, however, were present in the infusions 
not supplied with purified air. There folloAved 
other experiments, carried on by Cagniard de la 
Tour, the illustrious Helmholtz, and others, which 
diflered from the foregoing only in completeness of 
detail, and, therefore, do not need recapitulation in 
this summary. Each in turn was more effective in 
destroying whatever agents were essential to the 
reproduction of life in the infusions. Thus were 
laid slowly, but surely and abidingly, the founda- 
tions of the bacteria or germ theory which has 
revolutionized old theories of diseases and old 
methods of attacking them. As recently as 1859, 
Pouchet reported that he had effected the generation 
of microscopic animals from inorganic substances. 
This prompted Pasteur and Tyndall to demonstrate, 
with a precision hitherto unapproached, that, 
despite the ubiquity of microbes, their activity 
ancL reproduction are rendered impossible where 
sterilization is efiectively performed. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Bastian published a series 
of volumes embodying results of experiments which, 
he contends, support abiogenesis. In 1904, M. 
Dubois, of Lyons, reported the production of living 
germs in a sterilized medium under the agency of 
radium, and in 1905 the question was reopened by 
Mr. Butler Burke, of the Cavendish laboratory, Cam- 
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bridge, who stated that, as the result of experiments 
made with radium bromide (which appears to have a 
destructive effect on micro-organisms) and sterilized 
beef-gelatine in sealed tubes subjected to a tem- 
erature above the boiling point of water, there 
ad appeared minute ‘ cultures * or growths of 
globe-snaped bodies, which, on reaching a given 
stage, subdivided. Mr. Butler Burke inclines to 
the conclusion that they are organisms on the 
border lines between microbes ana crystals, and, 
provisionally, he names them ‘radiobes.’ But 
their organic character is not established to the 
satisfaction of competent authorities. The funda- 
mental identity of the living and the not-living 
being admittea {proof of advance thereto being 
furnished by the production of organic compounds 
from inorganic matter in our chemical laboratories), 
there is no warrant for the contention that abio- 
genesis is impossible in the present or the future. 
All that can be said is that tne experiments which 
appear to favour the theory do not wholly exclude 
doubt as to complete sterilization, and consequent 
exclusion or destruction, of life-producing germs. 

It is the demonstration of tne universality of 
these micro-organisms in their innumerable myriads 
that has given impetus to antiseptic and prophy- 
lactic methods whereby unspeakable benefits have 
accrued to man and the lower animals. Louis 
Pasteur — w^arrior in the noblest of campaigns — 
was the benefactor not only of France, but of the 
world, in his application of remedies for diseases in 
lants and animals which threatened large in- 
ustries with extinction. In the case of chicken 
cholera, he reduced ithe death-rate from ten per 
cent, to one per cent. ; in that of anthrax or wool- 
comber’s disease, which had killed off millions of 
cattle, the economic gain has been enormous; 
while perhaps his greatest victory was won in the 
treatment of those dread evils, rabies and hydro- 
pliobia. Lord Lister has acknowledged that 
Pasteur’s germ -theory of putrefaction furnished 
him * with the principle upon which alone the anti- 
septic system can be carried on.’ Armed vdth 
antitoxins, the physician battles successfully with 
human ills, ana one by one reduces the number 
of diseases hitherto ranked as inevitable and 
incurable. See also next art. and Biogenesis. 

Litkraturb. — R edi, Bsperienze intomo aUa Generazione degV 
Insetti (1668); Huadeyj ‘Biogenesis and Abiogenesis' (1870), 
Ccllected Essays, vol. viii. ; Bastian, Modes qf Orihin of 
Lowest Organisms (1871), The Beginnings of Life (1872), iPAe 
Nature and Origin of Living Matter <0^06) ; Butscbli, Investi- 
gations on Protoplasm (1894) ; J. A. Thomson, The Science of 
Life (1899), ch. viii.; Rend Vallery-Radot, The Life of Pasteur, 
2 volk (1901); Chtinder Bose, Response in the Living and 
Non-Living (1902) ; Meldola, The Chemical Synthesis qf Vital 
Products (IdOi) ; j. Butler Burke, ‘The Origin of Life,' Fort- 
nightly Revieto, Sept. 1905, EdWAED CloBD. 

ABIOGENESIS (IL). — ^During the early phases 
of the earth’s existence, before it cooled and con- 
solidated, the conditions were such that no living 
creature like any we now know could have then 
lived there. At an uncertain but inconceivably 
distant date, after the earth became fit to be a 
home of organic life, living creatures somehow 
appeared. 

[a] Preyer and others have suggested that germs 
of life, confessedly unlike any we now know, may 
have existed from the beginning even in nebulous 
masses, and that the origin of life is as futile a 
question as the origin of motion. It was not, in- 
deed, the protoplasm we know that was encradled 
in the fire-mist ; it was a kind of movement, a par- 
ticular dance of corpuscles, difierent in its measures 
from inorganic dances. But there does not seem 
much utility in discussing a hypothetical kind of 
organism which could live in nebulse ; our concep- 
tion of organic life must be based on the organisms 
we know. It is interesting, however, to note that 


Preyer strongly opposed the view that organic 
substance could arise or could have arisen from 
inorganic substance, the living from the not- 
living ; the reverse supposition seemed to him 
more tenable. 

(6) As far back as 1865, H. E. Richter started the 
idea that germs of life are continually being thrown 
oft’ from the heavenly bodies, and that some of these 
found lodgment on the earth when it was ready for 
them. He also could not think of life beginning ; 
his dictum was, *Omne vivum ab geteniitate e 
cellula.’ To Helmholtz (1884) and to Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) the same idea occurred, 
that germs of life may have come to the earth em- 
bosomed in meteorites. * I cannot contend,’ Helm- 
holtz said, ‘against one who would regard this 
hypothesis as highly or wholly improbable. But 
it appears to me to be a wholly correct scientific 
procedure, when all our endeavours to produce 
organisms out of lifeless substance are thwarted, 
to question whether, after all, life has ever arisen, 
whether it may not be even as old as matter, and 
whether its germs, passed from one world to an- 
other, may not have developed where they found 
favourable soil. . . . Tlie true alternative is evi- 
dent : organic life has either begun to exist at some 
one time, or has existed from eternity.’ On the 
other hand, we may note that the word ‘ eternal ’ 
is somewhat irrelevant in scientific discourse, tliat 
the notion of such complex substances as proteids 
(essentially involved in every organism we know) 
being primitive is quite against the tenor of modern 
theories of inorganic evolution ; and that, though 
we cannot deny possibility, it is difficult bo con- 
ceive of anything like the protoplasm we know 
surviving transport in a meteorite through the in- 
tense cold in space and through inten.se heat when 
passing through our atmosphere. The milder form 
of the hypothesis associated with the name of Lord 
Kelvin was simply one of transport ; he wisely said 
nothing about ‘eternal cells’ or any such tliing; 
he simply shifted the responsibiUty for the problem 
of the origin of living organisms off the shoulders 
of our planet. 

So far, then, the suggestions are (a) that the 
physical basis of life is as old as the cosmos, and 
(5) that germs of organisms may have come from 
elsewhere to our earth. Apart from an abandon- 
ment of the problem as scientifically insoluble, — 
apart, that is to say, from the view that living 
creatures began to be in some way which we cannot 
hope to formulate in terms of the scientific ‘ universe 
of discourse,’ — there is but one other possible view, 
namely, that what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory from what we call not-living — a view to 
which the whole trend of evolutionist thinking at- 
tracts us. There are few living biologists who doubt 
the present universality of the induction from all 
sufficiently careful experiment and observation — 
omne vivum e vivo ; Dr. Bastian is practically alone 
in believing that creatures like Infusorians and 
Amoebm (highly complex individualities in their 
own way) can now arise from not-living material ; 
but it is quite another thing to say that abiogenesis 
may not have occurred in the past or may not 
occur in the future. 

But though many thoughtful biologists, such as 
Huxley and Spencer, Nfi^geli and Haeckel, have 
accepted the hypothesis that living organisms of a 
veiy simple sort were originally evolved from not- 
living material, they have done so rather in their 
faith in a continuous natural evolution than from 
any apprehension of the possible sequences which 
might lead up to such a remarkable result. The 
hypothesis of abiogenesis may be suggested on 
a priori grounds, but few have ventured to ofter 
any concrete indication of how the process might 
conceivably come about. To postulate abiogenesis 
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as if it were a matter of course, seems to betray an 
extraordinarily easy-going scientiiie mood. 

One of the few concrete suggestions is due to 
the physiologist Ptiuger {1875), whose views are 
clearly summarized in Verworn’s General Physi- 
ology (translation). Pfluger suggested that it is 
the cyanogen radical (CN) that gives the ‘living’ 
proteid molecule its characteristic properties of 
self-decomposition and reconstruction. He indi- 
cated the similarities between cyanic acid (HCNO) 
— a product of the oxidation of cyanogen — and 
proteid material, which is admitted to be an essen- 
tial part, at least, of all living matter. * This 
similarity is so great,’ be said, ‘ that I might term 
cyanic acid a half-living molecule.’ As cyanogen 
and its compounds arise in an incandescent heat 
when the necessary nitrogenous compounds are 
present, they may have been formed when the 
earth was still an incandescent ball. * If now we 
consider the immeasurably long time during which 
the cooling of the earth^s surface dragged itself 
slowly along, cyanogen and the compounds that 
contain cyanogen- and hydrocarbon- substances 
had time and opportunity to indulge extensively 
in their great tendency towards transformation 
and polymerization, and to pass over with the 
aid of oxygen, and later of water and salts, 
into that seif-destructive proteid, living matter.’ 
Verworn adopts and elaborates this suggestion. 
Compounds of cyanogen w^ere formed while the 
earth was still incandescent ; with their property 
of re^y decomposition they were forced into cor- 
relation witii various other carbon compounds 
likewise due to the great heat j w^hen water was 
precipitated as liquid upon the earth, these com- 
pounds entered into chemical relations with the 
water and its dissolved salts and gases, and thus 
originated extremely labile, very simple, unditfer- 
en tinted living substance. 

Professor E, Kay Lankester, in his art. ‘Pro- 
tozoa’ in the Bncyc, makes the sugges- 

tion, ‘ that a vast amount of albuminoids and 
other such compounds had been brought into ex- 
istence by those processes which culminated in 
the development of the first protoplasm, and it 
seems therefore likely enough that the first proto- 
plasm fed upon these antecedent steps in i6 own 
evolution.’ 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian suggests, in regard to 
the Jirst origin of living matter upon the earth, 
that the nitrate of ammonia which is known to be 

reduced in the air during thunderstorms, and is 

iscovered in the thunder-shower, may have played 
an important part in the mixture of ingredients 
from wdiich the hypothetical natural synthesis of 
living matter was effected. Mr, J. Butler Burke 
postulates original vital units or ‘ bio-eiements,’ 
which ‘ may have existed throughout the universe 
for an almost indefinite time,’ which are probably 
‘ elements possessing many of the chemical pro- 
perties of carbon and the radio-active properties 
of the more unstable elements,’ and which, by 
interacting on otherwise present carbon -com- 
pounds, probably gave rise to cellular life as we 
know it to-day. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of these and 
other concrete suggestions, we are still far from 
being able to imagine how living matter could 
arise from not-Iiving matter. In postulating poss- 
ible processes which may have occurred long ago 
in ISfature’s laboratory, it seems desirable that 
we should be able to back these up with evidence 
of analogous processes now occurring in Nature, — 
the usual mode of argument in evolutionist dis- 
course, — but these analogues are not forthcoming 
at present. It is usual to refer to the achieve- 
ments of the synthetic chemist, who can now 
manufacture artificially such natural organic pro- 


ducts as urea, alcohol, grape sugar, indigo, oxalic 
acid, tartaric acid, salicylic acid, and caffeine. 
But three facts should be borne in mind ; (1) the 
directive agency of the intelligent chemist is an 
essential factor in these syntheses ; (2) no one sup- 
poses that a living organism makes its organic 
compounds in the w^ay in which many of these can 
be made in the chemical laboratory ; and (S) no 
one has yet come near the artificial synthesis of 
proteids, which are the most characteristic sub- 
stances in living matter. 

We are in the habit of comparing what man can 
do in the ■way of evolving domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants with what we believe Nature 
has done in the distant past. Why, then, should 
we not argue from what the intelligent chemist can 
do in the way of evolving carbon compounds to 
what Nature may have done before there was any- 
thing animate? There is this difference, among 
others, in the two cases, that in the former we can 
actually observe the process of Natural Selection 
which m Nature takes the place of the breeder, 
while we are at a loss to suggest what in Nature’s 
as yet very hypothetical laboratory of chemical 
synthesis could take the place of the directive 
cnemist. 

Thus Professor F. E. Japp, following Pasteur, 
pointed out in a memorable British Association 
address that natural organic compounds are ‘ op- 
tically active’ (a characteristic property which 
cannot be here discussed), that artificially pre- 
pared organic compounds are primarily ‘ optically 
inactive,^ that by selective process the intelligent 
operator can obtain the former from the latter, 
but ... it is difficult to conceive of any mechanism 
in nature which could efiect this. ‘ 2So fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, even with all eternity for 
them to clash and combine in, could compass this 
feat of the formation of the first optically active 
organic compound.’ ‘ The chance synthesis of the 
simplest optically active compound from inorganic 
materials is absolutely inconceivable.’ 

Not content, however, with indicating the diffi- 
culty which the believer in abiogenesis has here to 
face. Professor Japp went on to say — perhaps, in so 
doing, leaving the rigidly scientific position : ‘ I see 
no escape from the conclusion that, at the moment 
when life first arose, a directive force came into 
play — a force of precisely the same character as 
that which enables the intelligent operator, by the 
exercise of his will, to select out one crystallized 
enantioxnorph and reject its asymmetric opposite.’ 
After prolonged discussion, and in view of various 
suggestions of possible origins, he wrote : ‘ Although 
I no longer venture to speak of the inconceiv- 
ability of any mechanical explanation of the pro- 
duction of single optically active compounds asym^ 
metric always in the same sensCy I am as convinced 
as ever of the enormous improbability of any such 
production under chance conditions.’ 

Apart, then, from the fact that the synthesis of 
proteids seems still far off, apart also from the fact 
that there is a great gap between a drop of proteid 
and the simplest organism, we have perhaps said 
enough to show that the hypothesis of abiogenesis 
is not to be held with an easy mind, attracted as 
we may be to it by the general evolutionist argu- 
ment. 

In thinking over this difficult question, there 
are two cautions which should be borne in mind. 
We must not exaggerate the apartness of the 
animate from the inanimate, nor must we de- 
preciate it. On the one hand, we must recognize 
that modem progress in chemistry and physics 
has given us a much more vital conception of what 
has been libelled as * dead matter ’ : we must not 
belittle the powers of growth and regrowth which 
we observe m crystals, the series of form-changes 
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>iiglx which maBj inorganic things, even drops 
prater, may pass ; the behaviour of ferments ; 
intricate internal activity of even the dust, 
en we consider, too, such phenomena as ‘ latent 
’ and ‘ local life,’ and the relatively great sim- 
dty of many forms and kinds of life, we do not 
I it altogether easy to discover absolnte, uni- 
sal, and invariable criteria to distinguish he- 
jen animate and inanimate systems, or between 
quick and the dead. To some extent, also, 
artificial synthesis of complex organic oom- 
inds, and the ingenious construction of Parti- 
al cells’ which closely mimic the structure of 
[ng cells, though no one supposes that they are 
the faintest degree ‘ alive,’ serve to lessen the 
) which seems at first so wide. 

)n the other hand, it is the verdict of common 
Lse and exact science alike that living creatures 
nd apart from inanimate systems. The living 
ature feeds and grows ; it undergoes ceaseless 
inge or metalxolism, and passes through a cycle 
changes, yet has a marvellous power of retain- 
r its integrity ; it is not merely a self-stoking, 
f - repairing engine, but a self - reproducing 
^ine ; it has a self - regulative development ; it 
^es effective response to external stimuli ; it 
)fits by experience ; it co-ordinates its activities 
,0 unified behaviour, it may be into intelligent 
ids and rational conduct; even in very simple 
Lmals (Infusorians) there are hints of mind, 
lowing for the gradual realization of potential- 
es in the course of evolution, we cannot but feel 
%t if the living emerged from the not-living then 
r respect for not-living matter must he greatly 
hanced. As a matter of fact, however, we can- 
t at present re-describe any vital behaviour in 
rms of physical and chemical categories, and the 
3 ret of the organism has to be admitted as such 
lether we advance to a vitalistic statement of it 
not. 

Finally, let us suppose that some bold experi- 
snter in the border-land between chemistry and 
ology, a man like Prof. Jacques Loeb of Chicago, 
cceeded this year or next year in making, not 
erely a corpuscle of proteia, but a little living 
ing, by some ingenious synthesis. What then ? 
{a) It is quite likely that the steps leading to 
is hypothetical achievement might be as unlike 
ose w jhich, on the hypothesis of abiogenesis, once 
curred in Nature’s laboratory, as the artificial 
nthesis of, say, oxalic acid is unlike what takes 
ace in the sorrel in the wood, (h) At present we 
nnot assert that the laws of the movements of 
ganio corpuscles can be deduced from the laws of 
otion of not-living corpuscles,— continuous as we 
ay believe cosmic evolution to have been,— and 
e artificial production of a living creature would 
>t enable us to make this assertion. What sim- 
ifi cation of descriptive formulae the future has in 
ore for us no one can predict. We may have to 
mplify the conceptual formulae which we use in 
ascribing animate behaviour, and we may have 
I modify the conceptual formulae which we use in 
iscribing inanimate sequences, but at present the 
iro sets of formulae remain distinct, and they 
ould so remain even if a little living creature 
ere manufactured to-morrow, (c) If we discovered 
method of artificially producing an organism, as 
>eb has discovered a method or inducing an egg 
I develop without fertilization, it would render 
le hypothesis of abiogenesis more credible. We 
ould then know, what no naturalist at present 
lows, however strongly he may believe it, that 
hat we call not-living has in it the potentiality 
giving origin to what we call living. But the 
jrpothetical discovery would in no way affect the 
^ity and value of living creatures, or of our own 
te, (c?) If it came about that we were able to 


bring materials and energies together in such a 
way that living creatures of a simple sort resulted, 
we should still have to remember that we had 
acted as directive agents in the synthesis, (e) 
Finally, if the experiment succeeded, we should 
not have arrived at any explanation of life. We 
should be able to say that, given certain antece- 
dent conditions, certain consequences ensue, but we 
should still be unable to answer the question Iwm 
or why. We should have a genetic description of 
an occurrence, but no explanation of it. For that 
is what science never supplies. 

In conclusion, to quote Principal Lloyd Morgan, 
‘Those who would concentrate the mystery of 
existence on the pin-point of the genesis of proto- 
plasm, do violence alike to philosoj^hy and to reli- 
gion. Those who would single out from among 
the multitudinous differentiations of an evolving 
universe this alone for special interposition, would 
seem to do little honour to the Divinity they pro- 
fess to serve. Theodore Parker gave expression to 
a broader and more reverent theology when he 
said: “The universe, broad and deep and high, is 
a handful of dust which God enchants. He is the 
mysterious magic which possesses,” — not proto- 
plasm merely, but — “ the “world.” ’ 
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ABIPONES. — A tribe of South American In- 
dians, of Guaycuran stock, who formerly roved 
from the head waters of the Eio Grande in liolivia 
to the Vermejo in Argentina, altliough their cen- 
tral habitat was the Gran Chaco, west of the 
Paraguay Kiver, in Northern Argentina and Para- 
guay. About 1780 the tribe numbered some 5000, 
but it is now supposed to be extinct, like the 
kindred Caduves, rayaguas, Lenguaa, and their 
own destroyers, the Mocovis (J. Deniker, Ilnces of 
Man, London, 1901, pp. 572-573). Practically the 
only information concerning them is that given 
by Martin Dobrizhoffer, a »7esuit missionary who 
resided among them for seven yeara They are 
described as tell and well formed, while in their 
habits they were nomads and hunters. They were 
well clad, and were fond of adornment and of 
painting themselves. Both sexes w’ere tatt<K>ed by 
pricking the skin vith thorns and smearing tlie 
bleeding wound with fresh ashes, thus leaving an 
indelible black outline. The males were tattooeci 
with a cross on the forehead, and the women with 
the cross, as well as an ornamental design, on the 
face, breast, and arms. This operation was per- 
formed at the age of puberty, ana was designed te 
render a girl sufficiently attractive te win a hus- 
band, and also to test ner courage. Males above 
the age of seven wore labrets, the most esteemed 
being of brass or (for the chiefs) of a sort of gum. 
These adornments came down to the breast ; and 
both sexes distended the lobes of the ears until 
they almost reached the shoulder. Dobrizhoffer 
ascribes te them an ethical system of singular 
attractiveness. Their chastity was remarkable, 
and they observed the uttermost decorum and 
modesty in clothing, deportment, and conversa- 
tion. Their courtesy was invariable ; captives were 
treated with all kindness, and the torture of 
prisoners was unknown, although for trophies they 
cut off the heads or skinned the faces of those 
slain in war. Annual feasts in honour of victories 
were celebrated with merrymaking and with 
copious indulgence in wine made of alfaroha or 



honey, the x#nly vice of the Ahipones being intoxi- 
cation. In temperament they were somewhat 
piilegmatic, not being reckless in war, despite their 
undoubted bravery. 

Their superb physique was due, in great measure, 
to the fact that consanguineous marriages were 
forbidden, and that early sexual excess was said to 
be unknown, while men did not marry under the age 
of thirty, or women under twenty. At the birth 
of a child the father practised the couvade (g.t?.). 
Infanticide and abortion were common, each woman 
killing all her children hut two. The custom of 
infanticide was increased by the suckling of in- 
fants for three years, during which time the 
husband was denied all marital rights, and conse- 
quently often married again—* marriage being ter- 
minabie at his will. On the other hand, polygamy 
was rare, and even when practised the wives were 
not required to live together lest they should be- 
come jealous. Fidelity in marriage was almost 
invariable. A curious deviation from the ordinary 
usage of infanticide is found in the fact that girls 
were killed less often than hoys, since parents 
received large sums for giving their daughters in 
marriage, while sons were required to pay heavy 
dowries to the parents of their brides. 

In their religion, Dobrizhoffer states that the 
Ahipones had little taste for meditation, specula- 
tion, or reasoning, although they were cunning 
imitetors. According to him, they had no word 
for God, but reverenced an ‘evil spirit’ (who 
seems, however, to have had no qualities essenti- 
ally evil). This deity was called Aharaigichi or 
Queevet, and also ‘grandfather’ (Groaperike), and 
it was he who gave the Ahipones valour and the 
Spaniards riches. Aharaigichi was represented by 
the Pleiades. When this constellation disappeared, 
from the horizon, the Ahipones thought him sick 
and in danger of extinction; so they celebrated 
the rising of the Pleiades in May by feasting, 
dancing, and singing. The cult was maintained 
by priests {heebet)^ to whom Aharaigichi had given 
supernatural power. These ‘ jugglers,’ as the good 
Jesuit calls them, were much feared, since when 
angry they could transform themselves into invis- 
ible and invulnerable tigers. To the malice of the 
keehet was ascribed death, and the Ahipones 
quaintly said that were it not for the keebet and 
the Spaniards, they would never die. Thunder 
and lightning were supposed to he obsequies of a 
dead keebet, and bones and other relics of these 
medicine-men were carried by the Ahipones in 
their wanderings. In addition to thunder and 
lightning, comets and eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon were objects of terror. Besides the keebet, 
old women, who ^thered in bands to perform 
secret rites with wailing and discordant drumming, 
were dreaded, especially as they were able to con- 
jure up the dead. 

Immediately after death, the heart and tongue 
of the deceased were boiled and given to a dog to 
eat, in order that the keehet who had caused the 
dissolution might himself perish. Relatives and 
friends shaved their heads in si^ of monraing, 
and the women wailed for nine days and ni^ts, 
the nocturnal lamentations being restricted to those 
who were specially invited for the purpose. A 
woman might also wail whenever she remembered 
a dead ancestor, whereupon all others of her sex 
who heard her were expected to unite with her in 
howling lugubriously. All mention of the name 
of the dead was avoided ; his house was destroyed, 
and his relatives and friends changed their names. 
The soul was believed to survive the body, al- 
though the Ahipones had no clear idea of its fate. 
The ghosts of the dead, however, were the objects 
of intense dread, and were supposed to enter into 
smidl ducks called ruUUie, which fly in flocks by 


night, and have a doleful hissing note. On the 
grave were placed, for the use of the dead, a 
water-pot, a garment, weapons, and the bodies of 
his horses and cattle which had been killed at the 
time of his death. The graves of ancestors were 
venerated, — thus clearly implying the existence of 
ancestor-worship,— and their bones were often re- 
peatedly exhumed by the Ahipones in the course 
of their wanderings, and carried from place to 
place, until they conld finally be buried in the 
family burial-ground which contained the bodies 
of their kin. 

Literature. — M. Dobrizhoffer’s Historia d« Abiponibvs, 
egvestri bellicosaque JParaguarice natione (3 vols., Vienna, 1784 ; 
English translation: Accoimt of the Ahipones^ an HquestHan 
People of Paraguay, by Sara Coleridge, 8 vols., London, 1822). 
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ABNORMALITIES (Biological).— In biology, 
the term * abnormality ’ is used in a comprehensive 
sense to describe forms of life, or parts or structures 
thereof, diftering in appearance or constitution 
from snch of their fellows as are shown by 
statistics to be so closely similar that for general 
purposes they may be regarded as identical, or, in 
other words, normal. It is now acknowledged that 
all organisms are variable, and that, wliile we 
tacitly ignore the smaller degrees of variation from 
the mean,* yet we do recognize the variations of 
higher degree, and these we call abnormalities. 
Once again, abnormalities may he defined as the 
more aberrant of the variations to which every 
organism, and every structure, is liable or subject. 
The most extreme cases of abnormality will be 
described separately as ‘monsters’ (cf. art. Mon- 
sters), though it must be remembered that no 
true line of distinction exists, and that, as has 
just been stated, they are really the extreme in- 
stances of abnormalities. 

With the exclusion of monsters, the field of oui 
subject is somewhat narrowed. It remains to re- 
view briefly the classes of these aberrant forms, 
and to indicate the importance of their study in 
biology. Abnormalities may be classified in various 
ways. One of the most comprehensive schemes is 
that proposed by Professor Macalister in his Boyle 
Lecture (1894). It includes nine categories^ or 
classes, viz. : the abnormalities of (1) quantity 
(2) material, (3) repetition, (4) cohesion, (5) alter 
nation, (6) position, (7) series, (8) inheritance, 
(9) new formation. For present purposes it is, 
however, most convenient to review briefly (1) the 
origin of abnormalities, and (2) their transmission 
from parent to oftspring. 

I. Origin of abnormalities. — In some cases an 
origin can be discerned and a cause assigned. Thus 
{a) interference with the normal course of develop- 
ment is evidently the determining cause in certain 
instances. A typical example met with in medical 
practice is the individual in whom the development 
of the partitions within the heart has been afiected. 
In snch instances the blood is not properly aerated, 
and the patient has a ‘cyanotic’ aspect, i.e. he looks 
blue and cold. The study of the developmental his • 
tory of animals has shown that any interference can 
produce more profound and extensive changes when 
acting in the earlier stages of growth than in the 
later period. And progress in emhryological science 
has shown how some of the observed efiects may 
be produced. Thus in the higher animals, for in- 
stance, an aberration of growth can be referred to 
defects in the body of the embryo itself, though in 
other cases the membranes immediately surround- 
ing the embryo or the adjacent maternal tissues 
are capable, if themselves imperfect, of reacting 
on the embryo so as to modify its form. The 
efiect may seem to be produced either directly or 

* In a fuller discussion of this part of the subject, attention 
would have to be directed to the difference between what are 
termed respectively the * mean* and the *mode * of any series. 
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mechanically, or yet again, the result may be due 
to an indirect cause in turn determined by inter- 
ference with nutrition. Again, (6) the nutrition, 
and the quantity and quality of the food, are alone 
capable, if altered, of leading to deviations from 
the ordinary course of events, sufficiently marked 
to come within the definition of abnormality. Cases 
of hypertrophy, overgrowth, or gigantism fall 
under this heading, (c) In other cases, no such 
obvious interference can be detected or held ac- 
countable. And among these, even if those ex- 
amples are eliminated in which by analogy there is 
a fair show of reason for believing that they fall 
under heading (a) or 0) as above (though the act- 
ing cause is not quite so clear), there is a remnant 
of instances in which it does not seem justifiable 
to invoke causes of this kind. Pending the dis- 
covery of a more intelligible explanation, the only 
course open to biologists in such cases is to recognize 
in living matter an inherent power, or capability, 
of producing abnormalities, or, as they are some- 
times termed, ‘sports.’ 

2. Transmission from parent to offspring.— The 
transmission of abnormalities from parent to off- 
spring is inconstant and uncertain. The study 
of this question is inseparably connected with that 
of the transmission of those more constant features 
which distinguish the normal individual. The dis- 
cussion of this problem is beyond the scope of this 
article, and it will suffice to state that abnor- 
malities can even be classified according as they 
are constantly transmitted, or not so constantly 
transmitted, from parent to offspring. It is thus 
possible to distinguish the former, or constantly 
transmitted varieties, now termed ‘mutations,* 
from the latter, not so constantly transmitted, now 
called ‘ fluctuations.* The importance of this dis- 
tinction depends on the relation of this subject to 
the problem of the origin of the species met with 
in organic nature. In nature the occurrence of 
abnormalities, and the diflerence (just remarked) 
concerning their transmissibility, are facts of obser- 
vation concerning which there is nothing specu- 
lative. But, granted the production of abnormali- 
ties, and the greater capability for propagation of 
some (through inheritance), with, at the same 
time, the lesser tendency to persistence shown 
by others, the ground is cleared for the erection of 
a theory of the origin of organic species through 
transformation. This seems to depend further 
upon the postulate that certain kinds of abnor- 
mality confer upon the individual exhibiting 
them an advantage not shared by his congeners. 
Hence, were tlie advantage to be maintained, the 
abnormal stock might in time outnumber the 
original stock. But the latter would then no longer 
be the normal stock, for by definition the normal 
must be in a majority, so that the type of the 
organism would have changed. Such a process, if 
it occurred on a large scale, wonld lead to the 
production of forms so different from their ancestors 
that they might well be classified as new species. 
It is not proposed to embark upon an examination 
of this position here, the main object in view being 
to draw attention to the importance of the study 
of abnormalities in biology. 
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origin by Mutation, 1905 ; Punnett, MendeZism, 1907 ; Lock, 
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ABNORMALITIES (Psychological). -Human 
abnormalities, psychologically considered, are in- 
cluded within the great class of mental affections 
which owe their origin to arrested development of 


the brain. The development of the brain may be 
arrested, as the result of congenital malformation, 
or from the effect of disease in the earlier periods 
of existence. As a rule, it is by no means easy to 
differentiate congenital defect from that arising 
from interference with the natural course of de- 
velopment immediately before or after birth, but 
there is reason to believe that congenital malfor- 
mation accounts for much the larger number of 
cases of feeble-mindedness. 

Congenital mental defect is wholly or in part 
correlated with tiie development of tlie physical 
organization, especially with that of the nervous 
system; and it is rare to meet with imperfect 
congenital structure of the nervous system in the 
absence of other imperfections of the body. These 
imperfections of the body are technically known 
as physical stigmata. They are the outward signs 
of the nervous imperfections. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the more grave the mental defect, 
the more numerous and tiie more grave are tlie 
physical malformations. Thus, as we pass up the 
scale from monsters to idiots, imbeciles, and the 
higher class of the latter, we find a gradually 
diminishing number of bodily malformations, quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, until they disappear 
altogether and we emerge upon the apparently 
normal plane of the race so far as regards mental 
functions and bodily structure. 

Besides the physical stigmata, there are certain 
well recognized mental stigmata, such as epilepsy, 
hysteria, alcoholism, chorea, and the various tics 
and obsessions which are the outward manifesta- 
tions of underlying defects in the nervous .Hystcm, 
especially in the brain. Although we know that 
every functional peculiarity must have an under- 
lying organic basis, we are still very far from a 
knowledge of the intimate correlation l^etween 
structure and function. The most important at- 
tempt to correlate mental power with the structure 
of the cortex cerebri has oeen made by Dr. J. S. 
Bolton, writing in MottsMrcAive® of Neurology for 
1903. His observations, as yet unconfirmed, show 
that the pyramidal layer (second layer) of nerve 
cells in the pre-frontai cortex varies inversely in 
depth with the degree of amentia or dementia 
present in each case. This is the only layer that 
appreciably varies in depth in normal brams ; the 
degree of its development in normal infants and in 
congenital aments (idiots) varies directly with the 
mental endowment of the individual, and the degree 
of its retrogression in demented patients varies 
directly with the amount of existing dementia. 

Idiocy and imbecility are abnormalities connected 
by gradation with the more pronounced class of 
human monsters which are either non-viable or, 
owing to defective organization, nnable to sur- 
vive for any considerable time after birth. As the 
non-viable monsters and those which, owing to 
imperfect development, are unable to live through 
inmncy, are all mindless, a description of them 
does not fall under the scope of the present article. 

The present divisions of congenital mental ab- 
normalities are (1) Idiocy, (2) Intellectual Imbe- 
cility, and (3) Moral Imbecility. It must be borne 
in mind that the following descriptions refer to 
types only, and that the forms of the various 
classes referred to merge into one another insen- 
sibly without any fast dividing differences. 

1. Idiocy. — For clinical purposes and conveni- 
ence of description, idiocy is frequently subdivided 
into (a) complete idiocy, and (6) ordinary idiocy. 

(a) Complete Idiocy * — The neater number of the 
members of this group manifest scarcely any signs 
of psychical life. Their intelligence is of a vefy 
low order, and all the ordinary mental faculties 
are practically absent. There remains at the most 
a species of local memory, applicable to simple 
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haMtnal wants, and to the requirements of the cephalism and macrocephalism, the shape of the 
moment.^ There is no will-power and no faenlty head may be altered in one or other of the fol- 
of initiative. They have no command of articulate lowing ways, — namely, flattening of the cranial 
language, but some of them are able to make their vertex or occiput, low or sAviftly receding forehead, 
few desires known by signs, cries, or sounds under- asymmetry of opposite sides of the head or face, 
stood only by those in immediate attendance upon prognathism and extreme vaulting, flattening, or 
thenu 1 he presence of the ordinary instincts and asymmetry of the palate. The teeth are liable to 
sentiments is not revealed by such cases. Many numerous malformations ; the second dentition may 
of them do not appear even to be conscious of their fail altogether, or, if it does occur, the teeth are 
own existence, much less of the ordinary feel- badly formed and carious. In the eyes, strabismus, 
ings of pleasure, pain, fear, or love. In the great astigmatism, and anomalous pigmentation are fre- 
majority of instances the sexual instinct is absent, ^[uent ; in some cases the distance between the eyes 
The only instinct they exhibit is that of hunger, is narrowed, while in others, as in the Mongolian 
and it is expressed only when food is presented type of idiot, they present the true Oriental ap- 
before them. pearance, being set tar apart and almond-shaped. 

On the physical side, the facial expression is idiots are subject to various disorders of the gastro- 
marked by the most complete hebetude, relieved intestinal tract, especially to inflammatory condi- 
only by the occasional appearance of passing tions of the mucous membranes. The skin is usually 
emotions of a superficial and vague kind. The pigmented and unhealthy -looking, and gives oft* an 
general impression left upon the observer of one oflensive odour. 

of these faces is one of a peculiar mingling of About 25 per cent, of all idiots are subject to 

youth and old age. The form of the head is very epilepsy. Most of them exhibit a tendency to 

variable, being microceplialic or macrocephalic, and instinctive impulses, irritability of temper, and 
the size of the face is generally disproportionate occasionally to maniacal excitement. The physical 
to that of the head, being in the former case too resistance to disease of all kinds is extremely low, 
large and in the latter too small. The lips are and tuberculosis is one of the most frequent causes 

thick, the tongue has a swollen appearance, and of death. Few of them live longer than thirty 

the saliva constantly overflows. The skin has an years ; in complete idiocy the duration of life is 
earthy colour, and is covered with an oily secretion very much shorter. 

which gives off an oflensive odour. Most of these 2 . Intellectual Imbecility. — It is often impossible 
idiots are unable to walk, and when they can do to detect in early chddhood any outstanding differ- 
so, the gait is tottering and uncertain, and all the ence between imbeciles and normal children. In 
muscular movements are in-coordinate and un- many instances it is only when education begins to 
gainly. Among the disorders of motility to which be communicated that a radical difference shows 
they are subject may be mentioned : general and itself in the greater inaptness of the feeble-minded 
local spasms, chorea, and epileptic convulsions j to assimilate ordinary elementary instruction. As 
while contractures of the limbs, hemiplegia, and imbeciles approach the age of puberty, their mental 
local paralyses are very common. They exhibit in defects become more apparent ; besides bein^ slow 
abundance the ordinary stigmata of degeneration, of apprehension and dull-witted, they are deficient 
such as cleft palate, hare-lip, disordered and ir- in ordinary interest, in judgment, and in common- 
regular dentition, and dwarfism. sense. Listlessness, inattention, and a tendency to 

(b) Ordinary Idiocy . — Idiots of this class are, as become absorbed in subjective thought — commonly 
a rale, fairly conversant with their immediate sur- called ^day-dreaming*-— are frecjuent symptoms of 
roundings. Although they may know their own their intellectual feebleness, in addition to the 
names and respond when addressed, their command symptoms which result from imperfect cerebral 
of language is extremely limited ; they are able to development. In a certain sense it may be said of 
pronounce only a few words, or at most a few them that they do not m’ow old with their years, 
phrases, the correct significance of which they and when they approach adolescence they do so 
understand. They make particular use of inter- without any appreciable increase of responsibility, 
lections and nouns in conversation. It is imposs- They xemam childish, easily satisfied with trifles, 
ible to train them either to read or write beyond and display an interest and curiosity in things 
the simplest words. Some of them show an apti- which have long ceased to interest people of the 
tude for drawing imperfect resemblances of natural same age. The sexual instinct is early developed, 
objects ; but they are unable to count beyond cer- and often manifests itself as an exaggeration or 
tain limited figures, and arithmetic is entirely perversion of the normal condition. Mental con- 
beyond their power. A great many idiots possess ceptions, the association of ideas, and power of 
the faculty of imitation very strongly, but in most initiative are slow and difficult. Within their 
of them the imitative art is imperfect and grotesque, somewhat limited sphere of reasoning, which never 
Many of them manifest affection to those with whom passes into abstruse consideration, they think and 
they live and who treat them kindly, but this feel- act in a normally logical manner ; yet they lament- 
ing bears a stronger affinity to dog-like attachment ably fail either in foreseeing the consequences of 
than to the more reasoned human instinct of friend- their actions or in understanding the more compli- 
ship. In short, their sentiments are usually con- cated actions of their normal fellow - creatures, 
fined to a crude appreciation of pleasure and pain, The moral aberrations are as pronounced as the 
expressed emotionally in an unrestrained barbaric intellectual. Imbeciles are prone to be egotistic, 
manner. They are, however, capable of a certain vain, and sensitively proud. Family ties are apt 
amount of traming and discipline, as regards ex- to be loosely felt ; the ordinary aflection for rela- 
temal behaviour. Thus, if properly trained, they tives is generally feeble, and, although they may- 
may learn to dress themselves more or less tidily, be capable of forming strong attachments to indi- 
to eat inoffensively, and to control their animal viduals, such feelings r^idly yield after short 
impulses ; but if for any reason supervision is for periods of separation. Eehgious and altruistic 
long relaxed, they are apt to become degraded and ideas as well as moral discrimination are not, as a 
repulsive in their habits. rule, based upon conviction so much as upon habit 

In this class, as in the former, the body is and the discipline exercised by other people. Most 
stunted, and most of the individuals are ungamly imbeciles are untruthful and unreliable, more 
and ugly in appearance. A great variety of especially in small matters such as the appropria- 
physicS stigmata and malformations are mani- tion of trifling articles, the property of other people, 
tested by the subjects. In addition to micro- They are often irritable, and are subject to out' 
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bursts of rage or excitement, for inadequate reasons. 
Many imbeciles are able to earn a somewhat pre- 
carious livelihood by ordinary manual labotir, or 
by working at some trade wiiich they may have 
learned indifferently well, but the teelinique of 
which they are able to execute only imperfectly. 
Whatever work they do requires the active super- 
vision and guidance of others. Their artistic sense 
is rarely developed to an exceptional degree, al- 
though a few of them are musical ; while otliers 
exhibit an extraordinary menmry for detail, or 
arithmetical powers wholly disproportionate to 
their general mental development. 

Imbeciles are subject to attacks of mental ex- 
citement or depression, which have a tendency 
to recur periodically. It is during these attacks, 
especially of excitement, that they are prone to 
commit criminal or morbidly impulsive acts. A 
considerable proportion of them are afflicted with 
epilepsy. 

The physical characteristics of imbecility are 
neither numerous nor important. The subjects 
are usually well developed, and their out’ward con- 
formation diflers but slightly from that of normal 
individuals. The facial expression, however, usu- 
ally indicates a want of mental power ; and certain 
speech-defects, such as lisping, stammering, and 
imperfect pronunciation, are common, to which 
may be added a tendency to misapply tlie meaning 
of certain words, and to misunderstand the gram- 
matical use of certain parts of speech, such as 
adverbs and the infinitive mood of verbs. The 
physical resistance is lowered, and the activity of 
the various bodily functions is much less vigorous 
than in normal mdividuals. Hence it is that im- 
beciles succumb more easily to bodily diseases, 
especially such as are of infectious origin, and that 
a considerable number of them die of phthisis. 

3. Moral Imbecility. — Whether or not congenital 
moral defect can exist independently of intellectual 
defect is a disputed question. We have already 
seen that moral defect is a concomitant of con- 
genital intellectual weakness ; but there undoubt- 
edly occur cases of moral non-development in which 
the intellectual faculties are as vigorous as, or even 
surpass, those of ordinary individuals. We are 
therefore compelled to admit that congenital per- 
version of the moral nature exist mthout any 
apparent intellectual defect. But a closer observa- 
tion of such cases shows not only that they are 
non-moral in one or more particulars, hut that 
they also exhibit eccentricities of conduct or sin- 
gular and absurd habits, or the tendency to perform 
She common actions of life in an unconventional 
manner. Moreover, a prolonged oteervation of 
such perpns reveals a liabUity in them to varions 
forms of intellectual perversions, such as unfounded 

a icions, gross superstitions, obsessions, delusions, 
acinations, and even confirmed insanity. 

In the more pronounced forms of moral imbe- 
cility without apparent intellectual defect we find 
a way ward and impracticable temper, an absence 
of social instincts and of normal affection, which 
may even express itself as a positive aversion to 
relatives and friends. Such persons are incapable 
of realizing the value of truth, and become so 
notorious in this respect among the people who 
know them, that their statements on the most 
ordinary matters of fact are never believed. 
They steal systematically without shame, the 
only restraint being the fear of being found out. 
Perhaps their most prominent characteristic is 
their cruelty. It is not so much that they are 
ruthless in the pursuit of objects which they desire, 
as that they go out of their way to inflict pain 
presumably for the pleasure of witnessing suffenng. 
They are, however, apt to be extremely resentful 
of injury to themselves, and seldom forget to avenge 


an insult. They are also vain, proud, and super- 
cilious. They yield to the worst impulses of their 
lower nature without any evident desire to resist 
them, and they never express sincere contrition for 
any action. As might be expected, they cause 
endless grief and anxiety to their relatives, and 
their lives are lamentable failures from the point 
of view of worldly success. Their intellectual 
faculties, often vei’y acute, are exercised in the 
gratification of their selfish desires or in the Justi- 
fication of their conduct, rather than in the pursuit 
of any continuous honest endeavours. As a rule, 
their affinity for evil courses leads them to in- 
dulgence in habits which tend to accelerate their 
degeneration and to terminate life prematurely. 

In the case of children and young adolescents 
it is unwise to pass too hasty a judgment, for it 
may happen that the moral sense is not absent 
but only tardily manifested. In such cases the 
children may be bright, intelligent, quickly recep- 
tive, often emotionally impressionable, — perhaps to 
a morbid degree, — ^but lacking in the very elements 
of moral perception. Many of these individuals, as 
they approach adult life, begin to change radically 
in their moral nature, and some of them have even 
attained to saintliness and canonization. 

There are, finally, many persons who never attain 
to the average moral sense, and whom no appeal 
based on moral grounds can touch, yet wijo are 
possessed of such clear reasoning powers and self- 
control, that tliey successfully coiu'cal their non- 
morality by a rigid ob.servance of the conventions 
of their fellow-men. 

PfifAofopi/,— -In congenital mental defect, eRj^d- 
ally in its more pronounced forms, such as idiocy, 
the brain convofutions present a simple arrange- 
ment suggestive of a tenaency to revert to the type 
of the higher mammalia; thus they may either 
present few secondary folds, or be small, slender, 
and curling (microgyri). Arrested development of 
certain convolutions is frejuently observea, especi- 
ally in the frontal and parietal rerions, which gives 
to the brain a ^uliar and irregular appearance. 

The size of the cerebrum relative to that of the 
cerebellum may be deficient, so that the latter is 
not covered over by the occipital lobes, as is the 
case in the carnivora and higher herbivora. Farts 
of the brain, most frequently the eowtu cailomm, 
may be absent, and many inequalities in the 
development of the two hemispheres have been 
recorded. 

In the second and third layers of the cortex of 
the ape and in a similar situation in the cortex 
of the pig, Bevan Lewis (Text Book # Mental 
Burnses, 1899, p. 70) describes a perfectly globose 
ceU, with a single delicate apex process and two or 
more, extremdy delicate basal processes without 
any angular projection firom the rounded contour 
of the cell. These cells occur in man only in cases 
of idiocy and imbecility. Hammarberg (quoted 
by Ireland, Mental Affections of Children) found 
the pyramidal cells fewer in number than in 
normal man. This confirms to a certain extent 
the oteervations of Bolton, referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. If only small portions 
of the brain presented tins pancity of cell develop- 
ment, while the remaining portions were normal, 
though having fewer cells than usnal, the indi- 
vidum was, according to Hammarberg, not idiotic, 
hut imbecile or weak-minded. Where the cells 
were not only abnormal in shape, hnt also, gener- 
ally, very few in number, the idiocy was profound ; 
where the cells were more numerous, though at 
places globose, badly developed or degenerate, there 
was more intellectual development, though the 
individual was still idiotic. Concomitant with 
these arrests in the development of nerve cells 
there is a corresponding diminution in cell pro- 
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cesses, and consequently in the number of the 
nerve fibres of the cortex. We thus see that the 
essential pathological condition in idiocy and im- 
becility is an arrest in the development of the 
cortical neurons, and that the degree of mental 
weakness depends upon the extent of the imperfect 
development of these elements. 

John Macpherson. 

ABOR, ABOR-MIRL — A title applied to a 
group of hill tribes of the Mongolian type, on 
toe K. frontier of the Indian province of Assam. 

The word Ahar ot Ahor seems to mean ‘ barbarous ’ or * inde- 
endent.' The Miris, according to Dalton (p. 22), are so called 
ecause they acted as mediators between the Assamese and the 
more isolated Abors ; and he suggests (p. 29) that the word is 
identical with the miria or milia of Orissa, which, according to 
him, has originated the title applied to the Meriah victim by 
the Kandhs (which see). But this is more than doubtful ; and 
Dr. Grierson, to whom the question was recentlj^ referred, with 
more probability suggests that the word is Mi-rit of which the 
first syllable in Tibetan means * man,' and the whole compound 
may possibly mean * nobleman' or ‘gentleman.* 

The Abors or Abars occupy a tract of country on 
both hanks of the Dihang river, which is the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra. To the W. of this is 
the Miri countiy”. Most of the Abors live outside 
British territory, within the Tibetan border, only 
321 being record,ed as British subjects at the Census 
of 1901. Of these, 53 were described as Hindus, 
7 as Buddhists, and the remaining 261 as Animists. 
Of the Miris, 46,720 persons were enumerated 
within British territory at the same Census, of 
whom about half represented themselves as Hindu 
and half as Animist. They seem, like the tribes 
which occupy the hills on both sides of this group, 
the Mishmis (wh. see) to the E. and the Daphlas 
(wh. see) to the W., to be little aftected by either 
Hinduism or Buddhism, and to he in the main 
Animists. Dalton (p. 25) states that when their 
children are lost, probably being kidnapped by 
the Mishmis, the Abors attribute their disappear- 
ance to the wood - spirits, in whom they firmly 
believe, and to each of whom some particular 
department in the destiny of man is assigned. 
Each disease has a spirit of its own, and, as they 
have no medicine for the sick, the onljr remedy 
is a sacrifice to the spirit to whom the illness is 
attributed. The favourite haunt of these spirits 
is a mountain called Bigam, which is held in 
awe by them. No one can return from it, hence 
its mysteries have never been disclosed. They 
acknowledge and adore one Supreme Being as the 
father of all, and have some vague belief in a 
future state; hut their ideas on the subject are 
ill-defined, and Dalton, who heard them speak of 
a Judge of the Dead under the name of Jam, who 
is clearly the Hindu Yama, reasonably inferred 
that much of this belief had been borrowed from 
Hindu sources. Needham [Assam C&nsvA, 1901, 
i. 48) adds that the chief of the malignant spirits 
whom it is the main object of their religion to 
propitiate, is called Apom or Epom, and his younger 
brother Bomsa, both of whom inhabit the rubber 
tree, and must be propitiated in times of sickness. 
Urom is another malignant spirit who resides in 
unclean places, attacks people after dark, and 
causes stomachic pains and headaches. He is 
generally propitiated with an offering of some dry 
bones and spirits. Kiln DeU, who represent the 
male and female earth spirits of the Dravidians 
(which see), live underground, and destroy crops 
and other field produce. A sacrifice of two cooked 
fowls, rice, and other delicacies must he offered to 
them under the farm granary, Niponq is an evil 
spirit to whose malignity all female diseases are 
attributed, and he attacks men also with haemor- 
rhage and colic, which cau^ the sufferer to roll 
about like a woman in travail. He is said to live 
in plantain ^oves or amongst stinging nettles, on 
the seeds oi which it is bSlieved that he exists. 
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Dalton notices one peculiarity in their sacrifices, 
that, when an animal is ofiered to the spirits, no 
one is allowed to have a share of the meat except 
the old and infirm, who may be regarded as being 
provided for in this way. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, but there are certain persons called 
aeodars who gain the position of soothsayers, from 
their superior knowledge of the science of omens. 
These officials practise divination by observing the 
entrails of birds and the liver of a pig. 

One of these men informed Dalton that the whole human race 
is descended from a single mother, who had two sons, the elder 
a hold hunter, the younger a clever craftsman and his mother’s 
favourite. She migrated to the W., taking her younger son 
with her and all the household utensils, arms, and implements. 
The people of the land who remained behind thus lost all 
knowledge of arts and handicrafts, and from them sprang the 
present Abors. The Western nations, including the English, are 
descended from the younger son. 

The beliefs of the hill Miris closely resemble 
those of the Abors. But those who have migrated 
to the Assam plains have, to a large extent, aban- 
doned the more savage beliefs of their wilder kins- 
men. They have now come under the influence 
of the Order of Gusains (wh. see) or of Brahman 
priests, who have induced them to adopt, in some 
de^ee, the ordinary Hindu beliefs, but toey have 
failed to wean them from their impure manner of 
living, such as the eating of fowls, pork, and beef, 
the use of intoxicating liquor, and the neglect of 
caste rules in the preparation of their food — all 
gross offences in the eyes of the Hindu, and much 
more dangerous than any heretical belief. Allen 
records that some Miris asserted that they be- 
lieved in a future life, hut they were careful to 
add that they had never heard of a dead man who 
returned to this earth. Their belief in the sur- 
vival of the spirit is shown by the care taken that 
the dead shall be buried as if equipped for a long 
journey — with food, cooking utensils, arms, and 
ornaments suitable to his position in life, so that 
his rank may be made manifest to the Judge of 
the Dead. They also attach great importance to 
the burial of the corpse near the graves of its 
ancestors, and if a man of rank dies in the plains 
of a disease not regarded as contagious, they take 
pains to send his oody to the family cemetery in 
the hills. 

Litbratdre.— Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 2111. ; 
JASB xiv. 426 ff.; Gait, Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 221 L; 
Allen, ib. 1901, i. 47 f.; Peal, JASB xli. 27; Hodgson, ib. 
xviii. pt. ii. 967 ; Robinson, ih. xviii. pt. i. 230. 

W. Crooke. 

ABORIGINES.— In the article Ethnology it 
is pointed ont that the four main divisions of man- 
kind * have not remained stationary in their re- 
spective original homes, but have been subject to 
great fluctuations during historic times.* But 
no ri^d parting-line can he drawn between the 
historic and the prehistoric ages, which everywhere 
tend to merge imperceptibly one in the other. 
Hence the remark may confidently he extended to 
all times since early man first began those migra- 
tory movements by which he has replenished the 
earth. We know, for instance, that, during the 
Stone Ages, Europe was occupied by both long- 
headed and short-headed races, and Senor F. 
Outes has now shown that the same two types 
had already reached Austral-America in Pleisto- 
cene times [La Edad d& la Piedra en Patagonia, 
1905). It follows that the two primary divisions 
recognized by anthropologists "have been inti- 
mately associated together for countless genera- 
tions, and consequently that there are no more 
any pure stocks, except perhaps a few isolated 
groups, still surviving in some remote and hitherto 
inaccessible corners of the world, such as the 
Andamanese Islanders, the recently - discovered 
Todlas of Celebes, and the Fijian I&i-Oolos. 

The term ‘Aborigines* is therefore generally 
to he taken in a purely relative sense, and the 
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claim often made by them to 1 ^ regarded as trne 
autochthones must be unhesitatingly rejected. 
They are normally ‘ mestizos/ in whom the physi- 
cal and psychic characters of two or more races 
are intermingled in varying proportions. But the 
psychic character of primitive peoples finds^ its 
chief expression in their religious concepts, since 
their whole conduct is almost exclusively con- 
trolled by their views regarding the unseen world. 
Put in this way, the statement that their religious 
systems h«ave been influenced by foreign contact 
follows of itself, and the inference that, as there 
are no longer any unmixed races, so there are no 
longer any unmixed religions, becomes almost a 
truism. The inference is certainly not quite 
obvious at first sight, although the analogous 
somatic mixtures, as between wdiites and blacks, 
are often self-evident. But that is only because 
mental are necessarily more subtle and elusive 
than material phenomena. The savage may hide 
his inmost thoughts regarding the supernatural, as 
he often does to casual visitors; but he cannot 
hide the constituent elements of his outward form 
from the searching eye of intelligent observers. 

I. Thus the mam physical features of the Aus- 
trcdian aborigines have long been determined, 
while the source of many of their religious ideas 
is still the subject of heated discussions between 
the Spencers, Gillens, Langs, Frazers, and other 
serious students of primitive psychologies. The 
Narrinyeri people of South-East Australia have a 
*god* or mythical being, Nurunderi, who dwells 
in a shadowy Elysium in the far west ; and to 
reach this abode of bliss the souls of the dead 
have to pass under the sea and over a fiery pit, 
into which the wicked fall while the good escape. 
But such abodes of bliss and misery form no part 
of the genuine beliefs of the natives, who do not 
distinguish between morally good and wicked 
people ; and careful inquiry has now shown that 
these are merely distorted reminiscences of the 
heaven and hell preached to the Narrinyeri tribe 
by the early missionaries. 

The same god Nurunderi (Ngurundere) plays a 
great part in the myths of the kindred Tanganarin 
people of the Lower Murray River, and also 
afibrds a curious illustration of the way in which 
the Biblical stories get perverted in the minds of 
the natives. 

This great King of Wyir (Heaven) had two wives, who caught 
a large and a small fish, keeping the first for themselves and 
giving him the little one. Discovering the fraud, he was very 
angry, and said, *You shall die for this, and all Tanganarin 
shall die ; and there shall be fighting and sickness, and evil 
spirit® until then.^ Ngurundere had created and done every- 
thing for them, giving them knowledge and skill in hunting, 
fishing, and fighting. But after the sentence of death for the 
trick played upon him by his wives, he took away their know- 
ledge and power, left them, and ascended into heaven. Then 
they became ignorant and blind, and lived like the beasts of the 
field for a long time, till of a virgin was bom a good and wise 
man named Wyungare. He jjave them back their lost wisdom 
and power, and taught them sorcery ; and when he had re- 

enerated aU the tribe, he was taken up to heaven by Ngurun- 

ere, and now reigns there as second King. And when a 
Tanganarin dies, Wyungare takes his spirit up to heaven, and 
gets him a good hunting-ground in that place, through his 
influence with Ngurundere. This might be called the Aus- 
tralian version of the doctrines of the Kali and the Atonement. 

The native account of the Creation of the first man is more 
detailed than that of Scripture. The people of the present 
Melbourne district say that Punjil, Creator of all things, made 
two male blacks by cutting three large strips of bark with his 
big knife, and on one of mem kneading a quantity of clay to 
the required consistency. Then he earned some of the dough 
to another of the strips, and began to mould it into a man, 
beginning at the feet and working upwards to the head. This 
he repeated on the third strip *, and being well pleased with his 
work, he danced round about the two figures. He next made 
some hair out of stringy bark, curled for one man and straight 
for the other ; and, being again pleased with his work, once 
more danced round about them. After smoothing their bodies 
with his hands, he lay upon them and blew hard into their 
mouths and nostrils until they stirred, when he danced round 
them a third time. He then made them speak and walk about, 
and they were finished. 


The Dieris tell it differently. In the beginning Mfirm* 
MCira, the Good Spirit, made a number of small black lizards, 
and being pleased with them, promised them power over all 
creeping things. He divided their feet into toes and fingers, 
and with bis forefinger added nose, eyes, mouth, and ears. 
Then he stood one on end, but it toppled over ; so he cut off its 
tail, after which the lizard walked erect like a man. He did 
the same wdih another, which happened to be a female, and so 
the race was perpetuated. After a time mankind became very 
numerous and wicked, whereat Punjil, being an|?ry, raism 
storms and fierce winds, which shook the big trees on the hill- 
tops. And Punjil went about with his big knife, cutting this 
way and that way, and men, women, and children he cut into 
very little pieces. But the pieces were alive, and wriggled 
about like worms, whereupon great gales came, and Mew them 
about like snowflakes. They were wafted into the clouds, and 
by the clouds borne hither and thither all over the earth, and 
thus was mankind dispersed. But the good men and women 
were carried upwards and became stars, which still shine in the 
heavens. 

Death came in this way. The first pair were told not to 
near a certain tree, In which lived a bat which was not to be dis- 
turbed. But one day the women were getting fuel, and were 
tempted to go near the tree. Thereupon the bat flew away, and 
so death came into the world. 

It should be noted that all these Creation mvths 
have been gathered from tribes which have long 
been in association with the whites, and probably 
derived the substance and the moral tendency 
from the missionaries. The local colouring would 
gradually he supplied as the stories passed from 
tribe to tribe. 

2 . Similar Biblical legends are widespread 
among the Masai of East Africa, and here the 
parallelisms are so striking that Captain ]Merker 
can account for them only by supposing that 
the Masai nomads are a Semitic people who 
dwelt originally with the kindred Israelites in 
North Arabia, whence they migrated some 6000 or 
7000 years ago to their present domain east of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. Surprising coincidences 
are pointed out between the traditions, myths, 
legends, and religious observances of the two 
nations. The Masai el-Bberei is equated with 
Eber (Gn 10^^) ; Eauj * Great,’ with Jaaweh ; Nabs 
with Abel I Namba with Abraham-, and it is 
shown that the Masai have also their ten com- 
mandments, the first of which is : * There is one 
only God ; heretofore you called Him E^maqelani, 
** Almighty ” ; henceforth yon shall call Him 
Ngai^ ; just as in Ex 6 ^ Shaddai is replaced by 
Jahweh, Here we have unquestionably many 
Jewish religious notions superimposed on the 
primitive Masai animism. These were not, how’’- 
ever, brought from Arabia thousands of years 
ago, hut are obviously due to contact with the 
Judaizing Falashas of the neighbouring Abyssinian 
uplands (cf. M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1004). 

3 . In Senaar there is a curious intermingling 
of Muslim and animistic beliefs, which corresponds 
completely with the Negro and Semitic mter- 
mxnglings of its Funj inhabitants. These pass for 
fairly good Muhammadans ; practise circumcision, 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, have zealous faqirs 
and dervisnes (who act as teachers and scribes in 
the towns), and conform to most of the other 
Qur’Snic precepts. Yet beneath this thin Muslim 
veneer these Negroid natives are still sheer pagans, 
firmly believing in the gross superstitions which 
are associated with the wer-wolf notions referred 
to in art. Ethnology. Their much-dreaded 
sdhirs (magicians) are credited with the power 
of transforming themselves at night into hyaenas 
and hippopotami, which roam about seeking to 
destroy their enemies, and inflict injuries even on 
the most devout Musalmans* The wiarafls, as 
the metamorphized human hyaenas are called, hold 
unhallowed cannibal feasts in the recesses of the 
woodlands, indicating their presence by their 
terrible bowlings, just as wayfarers were stricken 
with awe by the midnight roar of the transformed 
human jaguars amongst the Aztecs of pre-Colum- 
bian times. In the daytime the marqfils again 
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assume their human form, hut are still dangerous, 
since a glance from their evil eye suffices to wither 
the limbs, the heart, or the entrails of their victims, 
who thus perish in the most horrible torments. 
To counteract these dire machinations, the scribes 
write passages of the Qur’an on slips of paper, 
which are then burnt, and the smoke inhaled by 
those who suppose themselves threatened by the 
hostile sdhirs. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more complete fusion of higher and lower religious 
forms than this inhaling of Qur’anic texts against 
evil influences opposed to Qur’anic teachings (see 
E. Marno, Meisen im Gebiete des blauen u. weissen 
Nil, 1874). 

Featherman aptly remarks that ‘Muhammad- 
anism, introduced by the Arabs, has been adopted 
by some of the Nigritian nationalities of higher 
mental capacities, but they are Muhammadans in 
their own way, Christianity has also made some 
converts in isolated localities, but they are Chris- 
tians only in name* {Social History, etc., i. p. 12 ). 
In some places, as in the West Sudan, the 
primitive pagan substratum has been partly over- 
laid by both of these higher religions, with the 
curious result that, for instance, some of the Senegal 
Wolofs have charms with texts from the Qur^n 
which they cannot read, while others have medals 
and scapulars of the ‘Seven Dolours,’ or of the 
Trinity, which they cannot understand. Other 
violent contrasts are seen in the lofty conception 
of Tahkar, ‘ god of justice,’ associated amongst the 
neighbouring Serers with lowly household gods, such 
as the lizard, for whom the daily milk-bowl is set 
apart. Here again the fusion of higher and lower 
ideals is obvious enough, and so it is throughout 
Negroland, wherever the seething masses of 
heathendom have been touched by higher influences. 

4 . Turning to India, in this fathomless ocean of 
heterogeneous elements we are at once confronted 
with perhaps the saddest tragedy ever witnessed 
anywhere in the whole history of human develop- 
ment. Here are seen, not so much gross anthro- 
pomorphic systems leavened by contact with 
superior ideals, as the very reverse process of these 
ideals being themselves gradually contaminated 
and utterly debased by submersion in the great 
flood of aboriginal heatnendom. The present writer 
has elsewhere shown {East and West, April 1905) 
that the whole of the peninsula, from the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, was occupied by these aborigines 
— Kolarians and Dravidians — ages before the 
advent of the tribes of Aryan (Sanskritic) speech, 
who may have reached the Pan jab from the north- 
west, some 5000 or at most 6000 years ago. It is 
clear from the Vedic texts (see Vedas) that these 
proto- Aryans drew their inspiration from above; 
that their deities — Varuna, Indra, Agni, Surya, 
Dyaus, the Maruts — were all personifications of the 
forces of the upper regions, and were looked upon 
in the main as beneficent beings, who associated 
almost on a familiar footing with their votaries, 
from whom they accepted mild ofierings of soma 
and the fruits of the earth, without exacting any 

g -oss or cruel sacrifices. On the other hand, the 
ravido-Kolarian aborigines drew, and for the 
most part still draw, their inspiration from below, 
and their chthonic gods were really demons, ever 
hostile to mortals, and to be appeased by san- 
guinary rites and the sacrifice of everything most 
prized by the living. But, as the Vedic Aryans 
ranged farther and farther into the Indo-Gangetic 
plains, there took place those inevitable religious 
and racial intermixtures which resulted in the 
present Hindu populations and in the degraded 
forms of religion which collectively we call Brah- 
manism or Hmduism. Over this monstrous system 
the triumphant Aryans spread the prestige of their 
language and general culture ; but in the struggle 


they forfeited their heaven-born pantheon, which 
was replaced by the chthonic gods of the aborigines. 
As Grcecia capta ferum victorem cepit, so here the 
Vedic Sun-god and Sky-god, Rain-god and Wind- 
gods were vanquished by the Dr^ido-Kolarian 
Visnu, the Preserver, Mahadeva (Siva, the De- 
stroyer, with his wife Durga or Kali), Birmha 
Devi (the Fire Goddess), the gross symbolism 
typified by the Uhga and the rest. However dis- 
guised by a Sanskrit nomenclature, the true 
parentage of these entities is clearly seen, for 
instance, in the Siva of the later Hindu triad, 
who is evolved out of the later Vedic Rudra, the 
Roarer or Storm-god, who guides and controls the 
destroying cyclone. 

Thus was constituted the present Hindu system, 
in which, as we now see, the higher forms have been 
not merely influenced or modified by, but almost 
completely submerged in, the lower. Since the 
expulsion of Buddhism, which had prevailed for 
about 1000 years (B.o. 250 to A.D. 750), this ex- 
ceptional process has again been reversed, and 
during the last 2000 years Brahmanism has spread 
over the whole peninsula, absorbing or driving to 
the uplands all the primitive beliefs, and even 
attacking them in their last retreats in the 
Vindhyan range and the extreme southern high- 
lands. Hence it is that even in these less accessible 
tracts unalloyed primitive forms are gradually dis- 
appearing. Still, enough remains to enable us to 
discriminate between the original Dravido-Kolarian 
and the intruding Hindu elements. Thus Mr. A, 
Krishna Iyer writes that the Malayars of Cochin 
‘ are pure animists, but, owing to their association 
with the low-caste men of the plains and their 
attendance at the neighbouring village festivals, 
they have been imbibing the higher forms of 
worship.’ Of their six gods two are demoniacal 
(chthonic), and four are merely difierent names for 
the Hindu Kali, who was originally borrowed by 
the Hindus from the natives. From the higher 
castes are also taken Bhagavati Bhadrakali and 
NagasSmi, who have penetrated into the neigh- 
bouring Kollencode forests, and are there wor- 
shipped with semi -Hindu rites, jointly with 
Muniappan and the other demon-gods, for all these 
aborigines are still everywhere at heart devil- 
worshippers. But these demons themselves, as 
well as all preternatural beings, are really human 
like the suppliants, only invisible and more potent. 
Hence ‘ they are held in fear and pious reverence, 
and their favour can be sought by sacrifice alone ’ 
(Iyer, MS. notes). Much the same account is 
given of the Eravallers of the Chittur forests, who 
also include Kali amongst their demoniacal gods, 
and seek her protection with like ofierings. 

Amongst the Bhils, Kols, Gonds, and other 
Pahdrias of the Vindhyan uplands, great respect is 
paid to Mahadeva, to whom have been consecrated 
the Mahadeo heights east of the Satpuras. He is 
even confounded with the chthonic Tiger-god, and 
associated with Bhima, Arjuna, and other heroes 
or demi-gods of the Mahabharata epic. Yet these 
almost Hinduized hillmen oflered till lately human 
sacrifices to the various members of their limitless 
pantheon, which includes sun, moon, rocks, trees, 
torrents, the passing winds, and especially the 
departed spirits who return in the form of night- 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, and 
suck the blood, like the vampires of the popular 
Slav legend (see Ethnology). So intermingled 
are thenigher and lower forms throughout Gond- 
wana and the Southern highlands, that the Census 
agents are often puzzled how to return certain 
ethnic groups, whether as outcasts Hindus or 
Hinduized outcastes. 

5 . But this new field of research is boundless, 
and we must hasten through Indo-China, where 
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the superficial Buddhism is everywhere mtimately 
associated with the never-dying animism, east- 
wards to the Malay lands, where analogous 
associations crop out everywhere between Islam 
and the still rampant heathenism of Borneo, 
Celebes, Gilolo, and Mindanao. Much light has 
recently been thrown on this religious syncretism 
in Celebes by the brothers F. and P. Sarasin, 
in whose Beisen (Berlin, 1905) the reader will find 
much instructive matter. The prevalent relations 
in the hitherto almost absolutely unknown island 
of Mindanao have also been revealed by N. M. 
Saleeby in his Studies in Moro History ^ Law, and 
Meligion, vol. iv. of the Philippine Ethnological 
Survey Publications (Manila, 1905). Here the 
‘authentic’ genealogies of the Moro (Muhamma- 
dan) dynastic families are interwoven with curious 
agan elements, and we read of orthodox Sultans 
escended from unions not onlv with houris sent 
do^vn from heaven, but also with a native princess 
found inside a bamboo stalk. This occurred at 
the time Tabunaway and MamSlu were cutting 
bamboo to build their fish corral. When the last 
tree was felled, out came a child who was called 
Putri Tunina, and whose little finger was wounded, 
the holo having cut through the bamboo, and from 
her sprang Malang-sa-Ingud, third datu (king) 
of the Bwayan dynasty. The Mindanao Muslima 
have also assimilated some of the pagan folk-lore, 
and firmly believe in the Balbal vampire, a huge 
night bird, whose screech is supposea to be dis- 
tinctly heard after sunset. It is really ‘ a human 
being who transforms at night into an evil spirit 
whicii devours dead people,’ in this differing from 
other vampires, which come out of the dead and 
prey on the living. But so detested is the creature, 
that in the locm Muhammadan code, here pub- 
lished in full, anyone calling another hcdhal is 
fined one slave or his value (p. 68). Thus in 
Mindanao it is again the higher Muslim system 
that is affected by the lower ideals of the abori- 
gines, many of whom have withdrawn to the 
uplands of the interior, where interesting discoveries 
await future explorers in primitive psychologies. 

6. Once more the balance is redressed in Oceania, 
where the more civilized Eastern Polynesians 
have inoculated the Western Melanesian cannibal 
head-hunters with their mana and other subtle 
religious essences. But in the process modi- 
fications naturally take place, and the Maori or 
Samoan mana is not, perhaps, quite the same 
thing as that of the New Hebrides savages. The 
Maori mana, brought from Hawaiki (Samoa?) to 
New Zealand by the kaka bird, is not easily dis- 
tinguished from the forest, the human, and the 
other local mauri, and is generally defined as 
‘power, authority, influence, prestige ’ (A. Hamil- 
ton, Maori Art, p. 396). But the Melanesian 
Tmna is more spiritual, analogous to the Augus- 
tinian ‘ grace,’ without which no works avail, but 
with which all things superhuman can be achieved. 
Thus a person may have mana, but is not himself 
mana, — a force which ‘is present in the atmo- 
sphere of life, attaches itself to persons and to 
things, and is manifested by results which can 
only be ascribed to its operation ’ ; and again : 
‘ a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, 
and which it is of the greatest advantage to possess 
or control’ (Codrington, The Melanesians, pp. 118- 
119). But however homologous with, or diver- 
gent from, the Maori mana, this impersonal essence 
permeates the whole religious thought of the 
Melanesians, whose religion ‘ consists, in fact, in 
getting this mana for oneself, or getting it used 
for one’s benefit — all religion, that is, as far as 
religious practices go, prayers and sacrifices’ {ib.). 
And as the principle is admittedly derived from 


the more highly cultured Polynesians, we have 
here again a primitive system influenced, and, in 
this instance, somewhat elevated, by a more ad- 
vanced line of thought. How primitive in other 
respects is the Melanesian system, may be seen 
from the belief current in the Banks’ Islands that 
people may become talamaur, a kind of vampire 
which prowls about at night, and, like the Min- 
danao balbal, devours the bodies of the dead. In 
this and several other Melanesian groups lyc- 
anthropy also (see Ethnology) is widely prevalent, 
only here the non-existent wmlf is replaced by 
sharks, owls, eagles, and blow-flies. These last p© 
perhaps the most dreaded, since magicians assuming 
such minute forms can buzz about, penetrate unseen 
into the houses, and torment their victims with im- 
unity. How such childish notions can persist side 
y side with the subtleties of the mana doctrine 
is a psychological puzzle awaiting solution. 

y. Perhaps even more inexplicable is the pure 
animism of the crudest type still everywhere sur- 
viving amongst the cool-headed and practical 
Chinese, beneath, or rather almost above, several 
layers of hmher forms, such as ancestor-ivorehip. 
Buddhism, Taoism, and the common-sense ethical 
teachings of Confucius. It is impossible here to 
dwell on these difierent systems 'which are else- 
where fully described (see art. CHINA [RELIGION 
OP]). It will suffice for our purpose to point out that 
in China the various religions, or so-called reli- 
gions, are, so to say, stratified or superimposed 
one on the other rather than intermingled, as 
mostly elsewhere. Hence the curious phenomenon 
that the Government recognizes three official reli- 
gions, — Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, — to 
all of which, in virtue of his position, the Emperor 
himself belongs, and whose observances he mm* 
pulously fulfils, while millions of his subjects 
simultaneously profess these, and perhaps others, 
without any sense of incongruity. The several 
beliefs do not contradict each other, but lie 
peaceMly side by side ; and the devout Buddhist, 
after duly burning his tapers and incense to the 
innumerable idols of the joss-house, proceeds as 
an incurable Animist to take active measures to 
bafiSe the Feng*shui (evil spirits) by effacing the 
strai^t lines affected by them, and to encourage 
the Fung-shui (good spirits) by developing the 
curves along which they prefer to travel. 

8. Coming westwards, we find the early and the 
late again amalgamated, and indeed so inextri- 
cably that only in recent years have folk-lorists 
and classical students begun to distinguish between 
the coarse chthonic gods of the Pelasgians and the 
bright Aryan deities of the Hellenes, which have 
so long been merged together in the Greek mytho- 
logies, as typified, for instance, by the marriage 
of the Uranian Aphrodite with the hirsute and 
deformed cave - dwelling Hephaestus. But the 
fusion of the nre- Aryan Pelasgians with the 
proto- Aryan Hellenes was a slow process, lasting 
for many generations, as is evident from the differ- 
ent social and religious institutions prevailing in 
various parts of Greece during the early historic 
period. Thus, of fetishism we find no trace in 
Homer, who represents the Achaean (Hellenic) side, 
whereaa fetish worship long persisted in Arcadia, 
Attica, and other distinctly Pelasgic lands. So 
also with totemism and the dark Poseidon of the 
Pelasgians, who was finally eclipsed by the fair 
Apollo, Zeus, and the other Arya-n gods of the 
Achaioi. After, or perhaps during, the fusion, 
other religious contacts took place, as sliown by 
the Greek Adonis borrowed with another Aphro- 
dite (Astarte) from the Semites. The conflicting 
accounts of these and other deities are but the 
results of the unconscious efforts of the ancienr 
folk-lorists to harmonize the various legends of 
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originally distinct personalities, and are them- 
selves a clear indication of the higher Aryan 
and Semitic influences brought to bear on the 
primitive religion of the Pelasgian aborigines. 
But these influences must not be pushed too far, 
as when Eduard Glaser imports the Vedic Dyaus 
into Greece (Zeus) and Italy (Jove), as wefi as 
into Israel (Jahweh). It is clear from the com- 
pound forms Byauspiter, (Vedic Sanskrit), ZeO 
wdrep (Gr.), Juvepatre^ Jupater (Umbrian), Dies- 
pitevj Jupiter (Latin), that this personification 
of the bright sky had already found expression 
in the Aryan mother-tongue, and was consequently 
a common inheritance of all the proto-Aryans 
who, after the dispersion, brought it tndependently 
into their Indian, Hellenic, and Italic settle- 
ments. Thus we have here no reciprocal influence 
of Aryans upon Aryans ; but as to the same root 
belong the Avestan daeva^ the Lithuanian and 
Lettic Divas, Dims, ‘God,’ and other Western 
variants, it follows that the pantheons of the 
Iranian and European aborigines were enlarged 
and otherwise modified in remote prehistoric times 
by their proto -Aryan con(^uerors. What other 
early interminglings of religious systems may have 
taken place, as between A^ans and Ligurians in 
Italy, or Aryans (Celts) and Iberians in Spain, Gaul, 
and the British Isles, is a subject of too speculative 
a nature to be here discussed. One point, however, 
seems fairly well established, that the Semitic 
Phoenicians reached the far west with their Baal, 
who was adopted as one of their chief deities by 
the Ibero-Celtic peoples of Britain and Ireland. 
The expressions Bal mhaith art, ‘ may Baal prosper 
thee,’ and Bal Dhia dhuit, ‘ God Baaf be with thee,’ 
were not so many years ago still addressed to 
strangers on the banks of tne Suir in Tipperary 
(see J. Bon wick, Irish Druids and Old Irish Reli- 
gions i H. O’Brien, Phoenician Ireland', B’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours de LitUrature Celtique), 

9, In the New World, eftectively cut off from the 
Old most probably since Neolithic times, the inter- 
changes of cultures and religious notions can have 
been only between the American aborigines them- 
selves. But here also there were very great local 
developments, in virtue of W'hich some, such as 
the Aztecs, Mayas, Zapotecs, Chibchas, Peruvians, 
and Aymaras reached a relatively high degree of 
civilization, while most of the others lagged be- 
hind, and are still at the barbaric or even pure 
savage state. These last have, till recently, stood 
for the most part aloof from all extraneous con- 
tacts, so that many, such as the Mexican Seris, 
the Caribs and Arawaks of British Guiana, the 
Brazilian Botocudos, and the Euegian Yahgans, 
afford excellent object-lessons for the study of the 
earliest types of unmodified religious thought, but 
for that very reason do not come within the scope 
ojf the present inquiry. Thus, in America, the 
mutual influences are confined mainly to the 
more advanced cultural peoples, amongst whom 
interminglings appear to nave been more the rule 
than the exception. Apart from the much dis- 
cussed subject of the long-extinct Toltecs, it may 
be stated in a general way that the two great 
Aztec and Maya cultures betray undoubted proofs 
of endless borrowings, especially in matters asso- 
ciated with astrology, divination, and religious 
observances. Who were the givers and who the 
recipients may still be a moot point, but the con- 
tacte are not open to question. 

E. Porstemann, who takes the Maya side a^inst Seler and 
others, holds that ‘ the Aztecs adopted many thingrs which they 
learned from the Mayas, especially their deities, whose names 
they simply tmnslated. The translation of Kukulcan into 
Quetzalooatl is a very typical case, for kuJt and quetzal designate 
the bird Ttogm respienaem, and can and coatl mean the snake. 
The Aztecs first came in contact with the higher civilization 
not very long before the arrival of the Spaniards, so that they 
did not have time to establish their supremacy and so absorb 


the Mayas, but, on the contrary, were absorbed by them* 
(Meidcan and Central American Antiquities, Washington, 
1904, p. 542). It is also shown that the tmalamatU which were 
common to all Central American cultured peoples, and were 
not calendars, but horoscopes covering a period of 260 days, 
the period of gestation, originated with the Mayas, and were 
slavishly copied by the Aztecs {ib. p. 627; see also Keane’s 
Eng. ed. of Seler’s Elucidation of the Aitdin Tonalamatl, 1901). 

Dealing with the wall-paintings of Mitiia in the Zapotec domain 
(the present State of Oaxaca), Professor Seler shows that this 
cultured nation drew many of its reHgious inspirations from 
the neighbouring Aztecs. ‘The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the cosmogonic representations referring to Quetzalcoatl, 
as well as the Olympus with its many personages occurring 
in the picture-writings, were not strictly national, did not have 
their roots in the Zapotec country, but represented a super- 
imposed culture which owes its origin to the influence of 
Nahua tribes dating back to prehistoric timsts* (Wandmalereien 
von Mitla, Berlin, 1895). 

On the other hand, the views advanced by the 
late Mr. Leland in The Algonquin Legends of New 
England regarding the old "Norse origin of the 
north-eastern Indian mythology cannot be upheld. 
But although they are now shown to be untenable, 
later European influences have been at work, and 
Mr. Andrew Lang has found clear traces of Irish, 
French, and a few Anglo-American strains in 
many of the Passamaquoddy legends. Still, Prof. 
J. D. Prince, of Columbia University, holds that 
what is genuinely native ‘stands forth with un- 
mistakable distinctness in some of the Kuldskap 
tales,’ that is, the witchcraft and other stories 
recorded in KulCshap the Master, the joint work 
of himself and Mr. Leland, A. H. Keake. 

ABORTION.— See Foeticide. 

ABOULIA. — A mental disorder characterized 
W loss of volitional control over action or thought. 
There are three general types of ahoulia, (1) In 
the purely ideational field it may occur as a result 
of the loss of inhibitive powers or of control of 
attention. In such cases, when a motive or impulse 
appears in consciousness with a preponderating 
force, there is an ill-balanced tendency to im- 
mediate action. The suggestion is without natural 
check, and rash and inconsiderate execution of it 
follows. The limiting cases of such disorder (some- 
times termed hyperhoulia) are to he found in the 
obsessions of fixed ideas, in hypnotic suggestion, 
etc., where the force of the suggested idea is so 
strong that there is no consciousness of compet- 
itive motor impulse (and hence none of volition). 
(2) Distinguished from this, but still in the idea- 
tional field, is aboulia which takes the form of 
extreme hesitancy. Where a series of ideas or im- 
pulses is presented to consciousness as alternatives, 
— that is, with equal or nearly equal suggestive 
power, — the loss of ability to inhibit prevents 
selection, and irresolution and failure to act at all 
are the result. It is probable that conduct which is 
often interpreted as extreme scrupulousness, or 
conscientiousness in affairs of no real moral moment, 
taking the form of indecision, is merely a mani- 
festation of this type of aboulia. (3) Aooulia due 
to ideomotor derangement should be sharply dis- 
criminated from the preceding. It is due not to 
failure to make rational choice, hut to inability to 
execute the choice made. Its psychical form is 
failure of the kinfiesthetic equivalent, or motor 
image adequate to action, and its physiological 
basis is probably lesion or loss of tone in the 
association tracte. It shows itself in a sort of 
muscular stammering, repeated efforts being re- 
quired to perform some ordinarily easy action. 
Aboulia is a characteristic neurasthenic condition, 
appearing in connexion with multiple personality, 
automatism, etc. It is tiie natural pre-condition of 
excessive susceptibility to suggestion. 

LiTKiCATtJEK.— Ribot, Les maladies de la volont^Q.SBS) ; Janets 
Nivrosesetdesidies fixes Diiprat,Mora&(1908); Jastrow, 
The Subconscious (1906). H. B. ALEXANDER. 
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ABRAHAM-MEN. — A class of sttirdv beggars, ! 
wbo feigied to have been mad, and to nave been 
kept in Bedlam for a term of years. ‘ Bedlam —a 
lunatic asylum or madhouse— is a contraction for 
Bethlehem, the name of a religions house in London, 
founded as a priory in 1247, and in 1547 converted 
into a hospital for lunatics. Originally ‘ Abraham 
man * or ‘ Abraham cove ’ denoted an inmate of the 
lunacy ward under the patronage of the patriarch 
Abraham. On discharge from hospital he wore a 
badge for identification, and was formally permitted 
to roam the country as a *Tom o’ Beolam’ and 
solicit alms. 

This character was personated by vagabonds and 
sturdy rogues, who wandered over England in a dis- 
orderly manner, feigning lunacy and preying upon 
the charitable. Hence the slang phrase, ‘ to sham 
Abraham.’ Where begging failed they did not 
hesitate to live by pilfering, and, when detected 
in any depredation, they would plead the immuni- 
ties and privileges of a Bedlamite. The character 
is common in Shakespeare’s time, and seems to have 
survived till the period of the Civil Wars. 

For a specimen of the lang^s^^ and demeanour of the Abraham- 
men, see speech of Edgrar in Kirm Lear, Act ii. sc. 3 ; for syno- 
nyms, Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar's Bmh, ii. sc. 1 : — 

‘ And these, what name or title e’er they bear, 

Jackman, or Patrico, Oranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 

Fraier, or AbraTTirinan, I speak to all.* 

Of. Awdeley’s Fraternity e of Vacabondes, 1635 : ‘ An Abraham 
man Is he that walketh bare-armed and bare-legged, and fayneth 
himself mad, and carryeth a pack of wool, or a stycke with baken 
on it, or such lyke toy, and nameth himself ** Poor Tom " * (ed- 
Early Eng. Text Soc. p. S). See also Dekker’s Belman of London, 
1608 : * Of all the mad rascalls the Abraham man is the most 
phantastick. . . . The fellow that sat half naked (at table to-day) 
is the best Abraham man that ever came into my house, the 
notablest villain : he swears he hath been in Bedlam, and will 
talk frantickly of purpose : j;ou see pinn^ stuck in sundry places 
of his naked flesh, especially in his arms . . . onely to m^e you 
believe he is out of his wits ; he calls himself by the name of 
Poore Tom. ... Of these Abraham men some be exceeding 
merry, and doe nothing hut sing songs : some will dance ; other 
will doe nothing but laugh or weep : other are dogged and so 
sullen both in look and speech, that, spying but small company 
in a house, they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the ser- 
vants through fear to give them what they demand, which is 
commonly bacon or something that will yield ready money.* 

The great authority is Harman's Caveat, or Warming for 
Common Corsetors, 2nd ed., 1567. W. W. FULTON. 


ABRAVANEL (or ABARBANEL), Isaac(1437- 
1608). — Statesman and author, Don Isaac Abra- 
vanel shared in the general expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. He had been in the service 
of King Alfonso v. of Portugal and Qneen Isabella 
of Castile, and after his banishment acted as finance 
minister in the states of Naples and Venice. His 
fame now rests chiefly on his Commentaries on the 
Bible. He wrote on the Pentatench, the Historical 
Books, and the Prophets, hut not on the Hagio- 
grapha. Among the characteristics of his Com- 
mentaries, mention must be made first of his general 
prefaces to the various books. In this respect he 
deserves to be considered ‘ a pioneer of the modem 
science of Bible propEedeutica ’ (Ginzberg). In ad- 
dition, his Commentaries are remarkawe for the 
use made of the knowledge of the world which the 
author had acquired in the vicissitudes of his public 
career. He thus takes account, in his exegesis of 
the Biblical histories, of political conditions and 
social life, and attempts to explain the Bible from 
th^ standpoint of its actual contemporaries. In 
this respect, too, Abravanel was an innovator, for 
he anticipated the modern principle which relies 
not solely on literary exegesis, but calls into play 
all available historical ana archaeological materials. 
Again, Abravanel makes free use of Christian Com- 
mentaries ; he quotes Jerome, Augustine, NicWas 
of Lyra, Paul of Burgos, and others. Thus he 
deserves credit for perceiving that there is room 
for an unsectarian exegesis— for an exegesis which 
shall attempt to explain Scripture wimout theo- 
logical prejudice. 


In all these points Abravanel’s services were 
appreciated by Christians as well as Jews. *No 
less than thirty Christian writers of this period — 
among them men of eminence, like the younger 
Buxtorf, Buddeus, Carpzov, and others — occupied 
themselves with the close study of Abravanel’s 
exegetical writings, which they condensed and 
translated, and thus introduced to the world of 
Christian scholarship ’ (Ginzberg). Certainly Abra- 
vanel gains by compression, for his works are very 
prolix. They were often written in great haste. 
Thus his long Commentaries on Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel occupied him only six months. Yet 
these Commentaries include some of his very best 
work. 

The philosophical works of Abravanel are of less 
importance than the exegetical . His Bosh A mdndk 
(‘Pinnacle of Faith’) is a treatise which aims at 
dissociating Jewish theology from philosophy ; he 
upheld, against Maimonides, the view of miracu- 
lous inspiration. His Messianic books were very 
popular, and were often reprinted. In these he dis- 
putes alike the views of Christian and of Jewish 
rationalists. His Yeshuoth Meshicho (‘ Salvation of 
His Anointed ’} is a clear and full account of the 
Rabbinic doctrines concerning the Messiah, Abra- 
vanel himself claimed descent from the royal house 
of David. 

Litbraturk. — G raetz, History of the Jmcs, Enj?, tr., vol. iv* 
ch. xL ; M. H. Friedlander, CAacAiTie Act-Dorot (1S80X 186-150 ; 
L. Ginzberg in Jewish Encyc. vol. i. (1901) pp. 126-128 (where 
an alphab. list of A.’s works will be found) ; L Abrahams, 
Short History of Jewish Literature (1906), ch. xxi. ; S. Schech- 
ter, Studies in Judaism (1896), ch. on * The DoginaH Jiukssin/ 

I. Abrahams, 

ABRENUNTIO. — The renunciation of the 
devil at baptism is a custom which goe.s back cer- 
tainly to the 2nd century. At first, as we see from 
the Patristic references, the renunciation was 
thought of as intellectual as well as moral, as a 
repudiation of heathenism with its teachings as 
well as with its vices and abuses; while later, 
after the triumph of Christianity (and so at the 
present day), the renunciation is tnought of almost 
entirely as moral, as a promise to lean a good life. 

The custom of interrogating the candidates to 
see whether they really gave up heathenism and 
believed in Jesus Christ probably goes back to 
Apostolic times ; it would be a necessary precaution 
which could scarcely be dispensed with. Perhaps 
the earliest certain reference to it is the gloss of 
Ac 8^ AV, the confession of faith by the Ethiopian 
eunuch, which, though probably no part of the 
original text, is found in iren«eus and Cyprian, and 
must therefore reflect the usage of at least the 
2nd century. It is quite probable, however, that 
the ‘interrogation {iTrepfJbnjfia, not iTrepthrTjms) of a 
good conscience ’ in 1 P 3^^ refers to the practice in 
question. 

For our present purpose it is more important to know bow 
the early Oburch interpreted 1 P 321 than bow it was intended 
by its writer ; but as to the early interpretation we have no 
evidence. The commentators vary in their views. Almost idl 
take ek 6e6v with avveiSricrttas aycUhij? eirefnxiTTgjM, and SO the 
Peshitta (‘not washing away - . . hut confessing: God with a 
clear conscience*) and the Vulgate (‘ conscientfe bon» inter- 
rogatio in Deum*} ; some, like Alford, denying any reference to 
the baptismal interrogations, and rendering * inquiry of a good 
conscience after God * (so RVm ; cf, 2 S Il7),— but if so, one 
would expect eirepwriycns ; and others taking effeptJnjpa to be 
the baptismal questions, as CEcumenius (11th cent.?), Hooker 
(Eccles. Pol. V. 63), Estius (Com. in he,), de Wette, and others. 
Dr. Bigg ( J CC, in loc.) also upholds the reference to the baptismal 
questions, but gives a strong argument for taking ek 0€6v with 
ortufei, as corresponding to ciy iiv Stecrw&Tjcrav, just as avocr- 
rdtrem corresponds to ot* ilSaro?. The translation in that case 
would be: . the ark into which few , . . were brought 

safely through water, which also after a true likeness doth now 
bring you safelv to God, even baptism (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good con* 
science), through the resurrection of Jesus Christ,* 

Turninii to the Patristic evidence, we may notice 
that Justin Martyr speaks (Apol i. 61) of those 
who are being prepared for baptism ‘ promising to 
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be able to live according [to the truth].* The first 
witness for renunciations, however, is TertuUian. 
He says {d& Sped, 4) : — 

* When entering- the •wa.ter, we make profession of the Christian 
faith in the words of its rule, we bear public testimony that we 
have renounced the devil, his pomp, and his angels. Well, is it 
not in connexion with idolatry, above all, that you have the 
devil with his pomp and his angels? . . . Our renunciatory 
testimony in the laver of baptism has reference to the shows, 
which through their idolatry nave been given over to ^e devil 
and his pomp and his angels.’ 

Elsewhere {de Idol, 6) be says that idol-making 
is prohibited to Christians by the very fact of 
their baptism. ‘ For how have we renounced the 
devil and Ms angels if we make them?* In de 
Cor, 3, after describing the act of disowning ‘ the 
devil and his pomp and his angels,* he says: 
‘Hereupon we are thrice immersed, making a 
somewhat ampler pledge than the Lord has ap- 
pointed in the Gospel.* So in the Canons of 
MippolytuSf which probably represent Koman or 
Alexandrian usage early in tne 3rd cent., the 
candidate for baptism turns to the West and says ; 
‘ I renounce thee, Satan, with all thy pomp.’ He is 
then anointed by the presbyter, ana before being 
baptized turns to the East and says : ‘ I believe ana 
bow myself in thy presence and in the presence of 
all thy pomp, 0 Father, Son, and Holy Ghost* [for 
the meaning of ‘ pomp * see below]. Other 3rd cent, 
writers mention the interrogations, but not the 
renunciations in particular. Cyprian (Ep, Ixix. 2, 
[Oxford ed., Ixx.] ad Jamtarium) gives the interro- 
gations thus ; ‘ Dost thou believe in eternal life and 
remission of sins in the holy Church?* So Fir- 
millian (Cyprian, Bp, Ixxiv. 10, [Oxford, Ixxv,]) 
speaks of a prophetess in Cappadocia, ^ years 
before, who had baptized many, ‘maldng use of 
the usual and lawful words of interrogation.* And 
Dionysius of Alexandria, writing to Pope Xystus 
{ap, Euseb. HE vii. 9), speaks of the questions 
and answers (rwv iwepiar'i^crecop ml tQp 6,TroKpi(r€(av 
^nrami^aas). It is clear, then, that in the 3rd and 
probably in the 2nd cent, the candidates made an 
act of submission to God at baptism as well as a 
renunciation of the devil. 

The same thing is also evident in the 4th century. 
The act of submission might be the recital of a 
creed (‘redditio symbol! ’), which had been taught 
to the candidates during their catechumenate 
{‘traditio symbol!*); or it might be a simple 
formula, or both the formula and the creed. In 
Cyril of Jerusalem {Cat, Led, xix. 2-9) we read of 
the candidate first facing West, because ‘the West 
is the region of sensible darkness,* and Satan, 

‘ being darkness, has his dominion also in darkness,* 
whereas the East is ‘ the place of light.* He says, 
stretching out his hand ; ‘ I renounce thee, Satan, 
and all thy works, and all thy* pomp, and all thy 
service (or worship, 'Karpelavy The word ‘pomp* 
is explained as being the shows, horse races, hunt- 
ing, and all such vanity ; the word * service ’ as 
idolatry, prayer in idol temples, etc. Then the 
candidate faces East and says; ‘I believe in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in one baptism of repentance,* and is anointed 
and baptized. The renunciation and submission 
are pronounced in the outer chamber ; the anointing 
and baptism follow in the baptistery, where the 
candidate is again asked whether he believes in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (xx. 4). It does not appear that 
at Jerusalem in Cyril’s time the Creed was recited 
at baptism. Of the 4th cent. Church Orders we 
may first cite the Egyptian and Ethiopic Orders, 
which are almost alike. The candidate says: ‘I 
renounce thee, Satan, and all thy service and all 
thy works* (Ethiopic: ‘all thy angels and all thy 
unclean works *) ; he is then anointed, and a long 
* Cyril has ‘his* here, probably by error. 


creed takes the place of the formula of submission. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned in 
these two Church Orders, In the corresponding 
part of the Verona Latin Fragments of the Didas- 
calia (ed. Hauler) there is a lacuna. In the 
Testament of our Lord (ii. 8) the candidate turns 
to the West and says ; ‘ I renounce thee, Satan, and 
all thy service (lit. ‘military service*), and thy 
shows (lit. ‘ theatres *), and thy pleasures, and all 
thy works.* After being anointed, he turns to the 
East and says : ‘ I submit to thee, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,* etc,* In the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions the form is somewhat difierent (vii. 41). 
The renunciation is: *I renounce (diror(£cr<ro;uat) 
Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his wor- 
ships, and his angels, and his inventions, and all 
things that are under him.* This is immediately 
followed by the act of submission; ‘I associate 
myself {(rvvrd<fffoiio,i) with Christ, and believe and 
am baptized into one nnbegotten Being,* etc. (a 
long creed) ; then come the anointing and baptism. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned ; 
but later, after confirmation, the neophyte is 
directed to ‘ pray towards the East * (vii. 44). We 
have some confirmatoiy evidence from other 4th 
cent, writers. St. Basu {de Spir, Sancto, xi. [27]) 
says : ‘ [Apostates] have set at naught their own 
confessions . , . belief in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, when they renounced 
the devil and his angels, and uttered those saving 
words.’ The Pilgrimage of Silvia (or of Etheria) 
does not mention the renunciation, but says that 
the ‘ redditio symboli * was made publicly. Pseudo- 
Ambrose in de Sacramentis (ii. 7, c. 400 A.D. ?) 
also does not mention the renunciation, but gives 
the interrogations at the time of the trine immer- 
sion; ‘Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty ? * — ‘ Dost thou believe also in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in His cross ? * — ‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Holy Ghost ? * 

When the candidates were too young to make 
the answers to the interrogations and to say the 
renunciations themselves, this was done for them 
by the sponsor, or the parents, or a relation 
(UanoTis of Hippolytm, 113; Egyptian Church 
Order, § 46 ; Testament of our Lord, ii. 8 ; for 
sponsors see also TertuUian, de Bapt. 18, and the 
allusion to them — ‘ inde suscepti ’ — ^in de Cor. 3), 

The custom of renouncing tne devil has persist- 
ently remained. Duchesne {Origines du cults 
chrUien, Eng. tr, [* WorsKip^l p. 304), 
gives the form long in use at Rome. At the 
seventh and last scrutiny, after the ‘ Effeta ’ and 
anointing on the breast and back, the candidate 
was asked : ‘ Dost thou renounce Satan ? * — ‘ And 
all his works?’ — ‘And all his pomps’* To each 
question he answered, ‘I renounce {ahrenuntio)f 
The candidate recited the Creed publicly, but in 
the 8th cent, the priest recited it for him. 

In the Gallican use, the candidate, facing West, 
was asked ; ‘ Dost thou renounce Satan, the pomps 
of the world and its pleasures’* The candidate 
replied, entered the font, and answered a threefold 
interrogatory on the faith with ‘I believe,’ and 
was baptized {Missale Gallicanum, see Duchesne, 
op. cit, p. 324). 

In the Sarum Manual the renunciations were as 
at Rome (see above) ; after the anointing the priest 
asks the candidate a threefold interrogatory which 
is a short form of the Apostles* Creed, to each part 
of which he answers ‘1 believe,* and the baptism 
follows (Maskell, Monumenta'^, i. 22 f.). 

The custom in the Eastern Churches is much 
the same as in the West. In the Orthodox Eastern 
Church the renunciations come in the ‘ Office for 

* In the Testament, the Venma iVagwenftJ, and in the Canom 
c(f EippolytuSf a form of the Apostles’ Creed is put before the 
candidates in the shape of three questions at the act of baptism. 
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Making a Catechumen/ which is separate from the 
baptismal service. The candidate, or (if he be a 

* barbarian or a child’) his sponsor, is pked thrice : 

* Dost thou renounce Satan, and all his works, and 
all his angels, and all his service, and all his pomp f ’ 
and answers : ‘ I renounce.’ He is thrice asked : 

* Hast thou renounced Satan ? ’ and answers : * I 

have renounced,’ and is bidden to blow upon him 
and spit upon him. Then he is thrice asked; 
‘ Dost thou join Christ ? ’ The H icene Creed follows 
here, and after some repetition of the same question 
the candidate says : * I bow myself to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, to the 
consubstantiai and undivided Trinity’ (Shann, 
Boo^ of Needs^ p. 19 ; Littledale, Offim of the 
H, B. Uhurch, p. 134), In the Armenian baptismal 
rite the catechumen &B.f B : * We (sic) renounce thee, 
Satan, and all thy deceitfulness, and thy wiles, and 
thy service, and thy paths, and thy angels.’ He 
is asked, with some repetition, if he believes in the 
Holy Trinity, and the Nicene Creed is said in 
full (Conybeare-Maclean, Armenorumt p. 

92 ; Denzinger, Mitm Orientalium, L 385, also p. 
392, where there is a longer profession of belief). 
The Cwtic and Ethiopic customs are almost the 
same (Denzinger, i. 198, 223; see a shorter form 
at p. 234, where the renunciation is explained as 
a purely moral one, without reference to heathen- 
ism). For the Jacobite Syrians see Benzinger, i. 
273, 321 (the latter is the * rite of St. Basil In 
the 6th cent. James of Edessa describes the cate- 
chumens as renouncing ‘ Satan and all that belong 
to him,’ and as professing their belief (ib. i, 279) ; 
and Severus of Antioch gives the form as, 
renounce Satan, and all his angels, and all his 
works, and all his worship,’ followed by an act of 
submission {ib. p. 304). For the Maronites see 
Benzinger, i. 340, 354. In all these rites the turn- 
ing to the West and Bast is emphasized, and the 
acts of renunciation and of submission are re- 
corded. 

Meaning of *pomp .* — The word tro/A7nj (from means 

properly ‘a sending under an escort/ and so ‘a company/ and 
then *a solemn procession’ (Liddell and Scott). It was taken 
into lAtin (pompa) as meaning *a procession,’ and so (a) ‘a 
train’ or ‘suite/ and (&) ‘parade/ ‘display.’ Both these last 
meanings are found in the formulas of renunciation. In Ter- 
tullian and the Canons of JSippclytus the meaning is apparently 
neutral, ‘ a retinue ’ ; it is used in the Canons in a go(W sense, 
‘ the pomp (i.e. retinue) of God ’ (see above). But from the 4th 
cent, the bad sense of the word, ‘display,* ‘pride,’ comes to the 
front, as in Cyril of Jerusalem and the later Church Orders ; 
the plural is often used with this meaning to this day in the 
phrase ‘pomps and vanities of this wicked world’ of the Book of 
Common Brayer. A late Latin usage of pompa is recorded by 
Ducange ; it was used for a kind of cake given on Christmas 
Eve by sponsors to their godchildren until they grew up, 
apparently (says Ducange, s.v.) to remind them of their having 
renounced the pomps of the devil. 

Thus we see a most peraisteut survival of a 
formula which dates back at least to the 2nd 
century. The case is exactly parallel with the 
survival of the Surmm Corda in the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. There is, however, one exception to the 
universal use of the Kenunciation. The N estorians 
or Eastern Syrians appear not to have it. Their 
baptismal service is drawn up in a form closely 
resembling the Eucharistic Liturgy, with lections, 
creed, Surmm Corda, invocation, etc., and presents 
mary unique features. The Kenunciation among 
the Nestopans probably formed part of a separate 
office (as in many other Churches), and this office 
has now perishea and the Kenunciation with it. 
But the Kicene Creed, recited in the baptismal 
service on the analogy of the Liturgy, serves the 
purpose of a profession of faith. 

A. J. Maclean. 

ABSOLUTE.-— I. Meaning- of the term.— The 
term ^absolute’ 3= ‘unrestricted,’ ‘set 

free,’ and hence what can subsist by itself in that 
condition, what is complete as it stands) is used 
either as an adj'eotive or as a substantive, and, in 


either case, takes on a variety of allied but dis- 
tinct meanings. It seems probable that the adjec- 
tival use is grammatically prior. One of the hrst 
writers to use the term is Cicero, who (in de Finibrn) 
employs it to describe a characteristic of the blessed 
life, and also a form of necessity. As an adjective 
it may be predicated of any substantive which has 
or can have the qualification of subsisting by itself. 
This qualification may be given either nemtively, 
in the form of the absence of all relation of depend- 
ence on anything else ; or positively, when stress 
is laid on its internal coherence and self-sufficiency. 
We find it employed not merely in philosophy, but 
in science and in everyday experience. Gliaracter- 
istic uses in science are, e.g., ‘ateolute tempera- 
ture,* ‘absolute alcohol,’ ^absolute position/ or 
again * absolute space.’ In common thought it is 
found in the expressions ‘ absolute fact,’ ‘ absolutely 
false.’ As a substantive it is primarily a philo- 
sophical term, and is in general used to designate 
the basis or fondamentm principle of all reality, 
that which in some sense is or contains all the 
variety that exists. It is with the philosophical 
use of the term that we are mainly concerned here ; 
hut it will be of service to introduce the discussion 
of its philosophical significance by a general an- 
alysis of its various meanings. 

The meaning of the term may be brought out 
negatively or positively, or both. Sometimes one 
is emphasized, sometimes another, as circunivHtances 
require. This is possible, because the term has, 
even etymologically, a negative nuance, and a 
negative qualification implies a positive ground. 
In general, it seems safe to say that the negative 
aspect is the more prominent. That is ‘ absolute ’ 
which does not require for its existence, or for its 
meaning, that supplementary facts or factors should 
be brought into consideration. And any one using 
the term will in general be satisfied to take it as 
simply equivalent to ‘without qualification,’ i.e. 
without positive relation to something which lies 
beyond what is described or stated, and limits or 
restricts its meaning. In such a case, what is 
spoken of as ‘ absolute ’ can appear in a variety of 
settings, and yet be unafiect^ by the process. 
This is always implied when the negative character 
is emphasized. What is absolute is not merely so 
at a given time and in given circumstances ; but, 
however it is shifted about, it will remain per- 
manently what it is, it will preserve its content, 
and defy internal alteration by external associa- 
tions. ‘ Absolute ’ here means simply out of relation. 
An example is the expression * absolute freedom,’ 
as employed, e.g., by indeterrainists. Sometimes 
this is true only up to a certain point ; sometimes 
it is held to be true indefinitely. Thus, when it is 
said that such and such is an * absolute fact ’ or is 
‘ absolutely true,’ it is not always implied that, no 
matter where the ‘ fact ’ is placed, it will remain 
unaltered, but that within a certain range of reality 
or range of truth it will defy alteration. It is clear 
that something particular may be, in this sense, 
quite legitimately spoken of as an ‘ absolute fact ’ : 
e.g. ‘ the accident is an absolute fact,’ i.6. something 
that has an independent place of its own in a cer- 
tain range of history, no matter whether we look 
at it m association with other particular events 
or not. Of course, when we go beyond a certain 
range, and put this ‘ accident^ in a wide and com- 
rehensive system, its individual independence will 
isappear, and we shall then in general speak of it, 
not as an ‘absolute fact,’ but as one whose nature 
and meaning are constituted by other related ele- 
ments. There are, however, aspects or factors 
of experience to which the adjective ‘absolute’ 
could and would be applied indefinitely. When we 
speak, for example, ot an Absolute Being, Absolute 
Keality, here it is implied that no amount of change 
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af relation wliatsoever will alter its permanent inde- 
pendence. In^ the long run, as we shall see, this is 
the only consistent form in which the term can 
be used, and is indeed the basis for all other uses 
of it. But, when describing common usage, it is 
desirable to indicate other ways in which Sie term 
is employed. 

^ This independence of alteration by external asso- 
ciation, to which we have referred, already contains 
within its negative expression the positive char- 
acter which the term ‘ absolute ’ also possesses, and 
which in certain cases is more particularly empha- 
sized. By * absolute ’ is then meant that quality 
in virtue of which an object can stand by itself, 
has an internal constitution of its own, is controlled 
and ' determined from within by its very nature. 
This positive character is really the ground of 
that negative meaning above described ; and the 
latter is in strictness inseparable from the other. 
But for certain purposes it is of importance to lay 
special stress on the positive character per se. In 
this case, the term ‘ absolute ’ refers to what is in- 
cluded rather than to what is excluded ; to the inner 
nature of the object so qualified rather than to its 
possible relation to other objects ; to its individual 
constitution rather than to its connexion with other 
individuals. Examples of this use would be such 
expressions as an ‘absolute i^stem,* an ‘absolute 
unit,’ ‘absolute equality.’ This positive signifi- 
cance may be taken in specifically different senses. 
It may refer simply to what, in virtue of the inter- 
nal constitution of the object, can stand by itself 
or hold good ; and we may know its internal con- 
stitution so completely as to justify us in applying 
the term ‘absolute’ to it. This is one meaning of 
the expression, ‘Such and such is an absolute 
possibility,’ or ‘ absolutely possible.’ Its contents, 
the predicates we can apply to the object, are inter- 
nally consistent. This is the least we can say of 
anything which we can think — its lowest claim to 
be something This is ‘absolute’ as opposed 
to ‘relative.^ On the other hand, we may mean 
that the object maintains its beiog, not in spite of 
relation to all other things, but in every possible 
relation to other objects in which it may stand. 
We may compare it with other objects as we please, 
may subject it to any condition, and find its mean- 
ing unaffected. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed to 
‘comparative.’ The expression ‘absolutwy poss- 
ible,’ in this sense, is the utmost we can say of 
anything when taken by itself. Other examples 
of this sense are : the ‘ absolute impenetrability ’ of 
matter ; ‘ absolute dominion ’ over individuals in a 
society ; ‘ absolute simplicity’ of physical elements ; 
an ‘absolute subject,’ i.e. a subject which, in every 
possible sphere, remains a subject, and cannot be 
a predicate of anything. Sometimes, indeed, we 
may use the term to cover simultaneously both of 
the forms of its positive meaning. But in general 
they would not oe true together ; for while, e.y., 
the least we could say of anything can also be said 
of it if we first state the most we can say of it, the 
reverse of this would not be true. The expression, 
an ‘ Absolute Being,’ taken positively, is a case in 
point. Another, and an important positive use of 
the term, is when it is employed to designate not 
what has being simply by itself, or what main- 
tains its being in every possible relation, but what 
is the ultimate ground of all possible relations. This 
is the meaning often attached to the expression 
‘ Absolute Reality.’ The use of the term ‘ Absolute 
Space ’ to signify that which is the ground of the 
possibility of all determinate spatial relations, of 
phenomena appearing in spatial form, is another 
example. Here ‘ absolute ’ is nearly equivalent to 
‘ultimate,’ or the logical prius. The object in 
question here contains all relations, and is absolute 
in that sense. In the other positive senses an object 


was al^olute either as existing by itself in spite 
of relation, or as subsisting throughout ail re- 
lation. ® 

The foregoing analysis of the negative and posi- 
tive significance of the term has already, no doubt, 
indicated that neither sense alone is really adequate 
as a complete expression of its meaning. Each is 
in strictness one-sided. Indeed, each implies the 
other, and is more or less consciously present when, 
for certain purposes, stress is laid on one side 
rather than another. It is clear that ‘absolute,’ 
m the sense of ‘out of relation,’ ‘without qualifi- 
cation, is predicable of a particular object only in 
virtue of relation. A negative relation is still a re- 
lation, and a relation cannot exist unless both terms 
constituting It are aftected and involved. Strictly, 
absolute is never meant to convey that the 
object IS really outside all relation ; but either that 
the effect of the relation may be ignored or that 
the object has so secure a place in a general system, 
that the whqle^ system stands and falls with its 
individual subsistence. Thus, when a particular 
stotement is said to be ‘absolutely true,^ we shall 
find tha^ one or other of these assumptions is 
made. But it is evident that ‘absolute’ in this 
sense really implies relations which are merely un- 
expre^ed. In short, since ‘absolute,’ negatively 
considered, means simply loiiW the qualifications 
which specific relations would bring, these qualifi.- 
cations, and therefore these relations, must he there 
to give It Its meaning. Eelation thus enters into 
the constitution of the term in its negative aspect : 
and, -with it, the positive content which the term 
related must possess to enter into a relation at all. 
In the limiting c^e, when by hypothesis there is 
no other term with which to constitute a relation, 
the positive aspect explicitly coincides completely 
■vnth the neptive. This is found when we speak 
of the ‘absolute whole. 

Similply when we take the positive meaning 
bj; Itself and apply it to a specific object, it con- 
tains, M part of its significance, a reference to 
other objects. Am object cannot be conceived as 
somethmg in itself without ipso facto implying a 
distinction from other things. What it is in itself 
logically mphes others from which it is at least 
abstracted in order to be by itself. This is still 
more obvious when, as in the case, e.g., of ‘ absolute 
simplicity’ above mentioned, it is what it ‘abso- 
lutely is only through relation to other thing. 
The same IS true again when it is the ‘ultimate 
gropd of other thmgs. In the limiting case the 
positive explicitly coincides with its negative, 
when the reality contains aU possible otherness, 
and IS m itself, not through others, but through 
itself. 


If, then, the negative meaning in this way im- 
plies the positive and vice versd, we seem forced to 
the conclusion that what is really involved in 
either use of the term is the whole which contains 
both aspects, and that this alone is truly absolute 
For, between them, positive and negative in strict- 
ness exhaust all that is to he said. When we 
predicate the term ‘absolute’ positively or nega- 
tively, it is implied that there is no restriction as 
to what IS excluded or included. Absolute in the 
sense of, c.a.j without qualification, is in principle 
unrestricted in its range of negations. H, there- 
fore, the positive, fully understood, involves the 
entirety of what is negated and conversely, this 
means that it is a whole, and one and the same 
whole, that is implied in every use of the term 
absolute.’ This wliole, then, is what the use of the 
term ‘ absolute in any given case refers to, and 
this alone is absolute. If this is not admitted, we 
are bound to conclude that the predicate ‘ absolute ’ 
is in every case through and through afiected by 
relativity. But a relative absolute is a contradic- 
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tion in terms ; and if this is meant, we must give 
up the use of the term altogether, except as a way 
of being emphatic. Otherwise we must accept 
the view that in every strict use of the term it is 
logically a single whole that is involved, and that 
this is alone absolute* 

The above analysis certainly compels us to accept 
this interpretation. If we admit it, we can at once 
give a logically valid meaning to the use of the 
term in its positive form and in its negative form. 
For in either case it means that the object so 
qualified has a necessary place in the one whole, 
and that without it also the whole would not be 
what it is. Or, in other words, the whole and the 
parts stand together. The predication of the term 
‘absolute* of any specific part is thus merely our 
way of affirming our conviction of its necessary 
place in the one totality, the one systematic unity. 
The whole being the absolute, each part, of whose 
place in it we are assured, can he ‘absolutized.’ 
And this is done by us in a negative or a positive 
way according to circumstances. If we apply this 
interpretation to any current use of the term, we 
shall find that it gives an intelligible andjustifiable 
meaning to the idea we have in mind. The denial 
of this view involves the denial of ail absoluteness 
in experience. This is the position of those who 
maintain the doctrine of thoroughgoing Relativity, 

2, Philosophical application of the term.— So far 
we have merely considered the various uses of the 
term, and have not considered the application of 
the conception of absoluteness to specific philo- 
sophical problems. There are two such problems 
which are historically important and philosophi- 
cally fundamental ; (1) the problem oi absolute- 
ness in human knowledge, which raises in part the 
question of the ‘ relativity of knowledge ’ ; (2) the 

roblera of the Absolute in metaphysics. W e must 

eal with each of these separately, so far as they 
can be separated. 

I. Absolute as applied to sumae know- 
There are two distinct ways in which the 
term * absolute ’ may be applied to human know- 
ledge. Both start from the position that in all 
knowledge we aim at an ideal, and that the con- 
summation of our knowledge would be the explicit 
articulation of that ideal in systematic form. The 
term ‘ideal,’ however, may or may not be used, 
and may be variously interpreted. 

{a} We may call it ‘ com;^ete ’ truth, and regard 
this as the complete ‘ agreement ’ of our thoughts 
with the ‘nature of things.* If we attempt to ex- 
press with systematic fulness what this ideal as such 
contains, to give in some sense the whole truth, 
the knowledge so supplied would be spoken of as 
‘ absolute ’ knowledge. In general it is also implied 
that in such a case we are at the point of view of 
the whole ideal as such ; that we do not rise to it 
gradually and give the content of the ideal at the 
end of our journey, so to speak, hut rather that we 
start our exposition of what the ideal contains by 
occupying at the outset the position of an absolute 
knowing mind. We interpret the ideal as an 
objective system of truth in virtue of our taking 
up an objective or trans-individualistic attitude, 
wiere all the perspective of specific individual minds 
is eliminated. This point of view is essential, 
because an ideal of knowledge in this sense in- 
volves the disappearance of finite qualifications and 
reservations. 

This conception of absolute knowledge may he 
regarded in two ways, (a) It has been taken to 
mean an exposition of the general elements con- 
stituting the supreme or whole truth, a systematic 
development of the fundamental conceptions or 
principles involved in, and making possible, the 
different forms of knowledge. Spinoza’s Ethics or 
Hegel’s Logic would be an illustration of absolute 


knowledge in this sense. (^) It has also been taken 
to mean an exposition of the whole truth both in 
its general content and in its particular details— 
a system, in fact, not simply of principles, but of 
conceptions with their details in all their mani- 
fold form. Absolute knowdedge in this sense has 
generally been considered impossible of achieve- 
ment, and certainly there is no historical example 
of a single system wdiicli claims to give so much. 
These two senses of the term ‘ absolute knowdedge ’ 
may be conveniently cliaracterized in the language 
of a recent philosophical work (Laurie’s Synthetica) 
as, respectively, knowledge w’hich gives a ‘synthesis 
of the absolute,’ and knowledge which gives an 
‘ absolute synthesis.’ 

(§) Another use of the term as applied to know- 
ledge is found when we speak of knowledge in a 
given case being ‘absolute knowledge,’ or conveying 
‘absolute truth.* This need not refer directly or 
even at all to any absolute system of knowleage. 
It can be applied to any case where, as we some 
times say, we are ‘absolutely certain,’ or where 
the judgment does not contradict itself or any 
other judgment. From this point of view, many 
or most of the judgments making up our know- 
ledge can be spoken of as absolute, whether the 
knowledge he given in the form of a scientific 
statement, like ‘ two and two are four * ; or even in 
the case of a judgment of perception : ‘ this paper is 
white.* The latter may be said to be as ‘abso- 
lutely true,* to convey as absolute knowledge of 
this specific area of perceptive experience, m the 
former type of judgment. Indeed, the assertion of 
any ultirnate fact, from this point of view, becomes 
an ‘ absolute truth,’ a case of ‘ absolute knowledge ’ ; 
and ail the steps in the attainment of the complete 
truth, the complete systematic ideal of knowledge, 
are at least capable of being characterized in this 
way, whether we ever attain to the complete 
system or not. Hence the term can he applied in 
this second sense to knowledge without any implica- 
tion of the possibility of ‘ ^solute knowledge * in 
the first sense. Indeed, it may be denied in the 
latter sense, and asserted only in the former. 

In considering the question as to the validity of 
the idea of absolute knowledge, we have to hear in 
mind this difference in the use and application of the 
term. It may, no doubt, be said with some truth 
that absolute in the second sense really implies in 
the long run the admission of absolute in the first 
sense. But, at any rate, that is not explicitly main- 
tained, and can even be fairly denied. This comes 
out in the controversy between ‘absolute’ and 
‘relative’ truth. It is often held that all our 
knowledge is relative to us, and therefore absolute 
knowledge is impossible to man. By this is meant 
that the attainment of an ‘absolute system of 
truth ’ is impossible, and not that our knowledge, 
‘so far as it goes,’ is not absolutely true. Thus 
relativity of knowledge may be maintained along 
with the assertion that we do possess absolutely 
valid knowledge. This is in general the position 
of the narrowly scientific mind. Eelativity 
may, indeed, also be asserted of all forms of 
our knowledge. In this case absolute knowledge 
is denied in both senses of the term. Eelativity, 
then, logically leads either to pure scepticism or to 
individualistic anthropomorphism. It is thus im- 
portant, in discussing the ‘ relativity ’ of knowledge, 
to determine both what kind of relativity is asserted 
and with what kind of absoluteness it stands in 
contrast. Nothing but confusion can result, 
when defending relativity in opposition to absolute- 
ness of knowledge, if one disputant is using 
‘absolute’ in the first sense and the other in the 
second. 

Jmti^tion of (a), — ^The argument in defence 
of absolute knowledge, in the sense of a complete 
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svstem of the fundamental conceptions constituting 
tne ideal of knowledge, rests on the simple pro- 
position that knowledge as such can be an object 
of knowledge. When knowledge is itself an object 
of consideration, all that it im]nies must be offered 
up without reserve for critical analysis. If this 
cannot be done, the discussion of knowledge as 
such is futile ; for to assert at the outset that we 
can know only a part of an object which we set 
out to know, is to check our knowledge in advance 
by the hand of scepticism. We should never 
attempt to know any object if we consciously 
assumed as a fact that in its entirety it could not 
be known. The edge would be taken off* the 
seriousness of the problem at once, and neither 
common sense^ nor the scientific mood would 
sanction the effort. But, indeed, it ■would reg^uire 
an interpretation of knowledge to prove such an 
assumption to be valid : and hence tliis hypothesis 
may be dismissed as logically impossible, because 
sell-contradictory. But if knowledge as such can 
be an object of knowledge, it must have the 
punded completeness of a determinate object to 
justify the attempt. That completeness lies in the 
ideal unity of knowledge and nowhere else. This 
ideal, ^ therefore, must he capable of analysis, of 
criticism, and, because a unity, of systematic ex- 
pression. It may very well be that we are in- 
capable of exhausting its content in all its manifold 
detail. For the limitation of our command over 
the particulars of our experience is one form in 
whicli finitude of intelligence appears. There still 
remain, however, the ground principles which 
constitute the general or typical forms in which 
tlie unity of knowledge is specifically realized. 
These we may grasp and systematically arrange. 
They may be as general, and as numerous, or as 
few, as the growth of the various sciences and 
the advancement of human intellectual activity 
determine. But, as such, they are an expression 
in ever;^ case of the general forms in which 
this ultimate unity is realized. To state in 
some connected way, therefore, the constituent 
general conceptions which the ideal unity of know- 
ledge contains, is always a possible achievement. 
That ideal unity is at once the logically implied 
beginning and the final end of all knowledge in its 
various forms. The knowledge of it is tlie self- 
knowledge of knowledge; and that is absolute 
knowledge in both the negative and positive senses 
of the term ‘absolute.’ This kind of knowledge 
may, of course, be supplied in different ways, and 
with different degrees of success. These must 
always vary with the variation which is at once 
the privil^e and the limitation of the individual 
thinker. But such peculiarities do not concern the 
question as to the possibility of truly achieving the 
result. What relation exists between the various 
forms which absolute knowledge in this sense has 
historically assumed, is a further question, which 
lies beyona that of the justification of its possibility. 

Justification of {b ), — The position that know- 
ledge may be absolute without being at the same 
time a finished system, or without at least waiting 
till a finished system is obtained, rests on different 
grounds. It is maintained that every true judg- 
ment is absolute as knowledge, just as it stands. 
An isolated judgment is absolutely valid without 
any other judgment being implied to guarantee or 
ratify its truth. The addition of other judgments 
may or may not modify its truth, but it will only 
be in so far as it is not true that it is capable of 
supplementation. And, even at the worst, this will 
always leave what truth it does contain unaffected. 
It is maintained that this does not involve relativity 
in the sense of scepticism or individualism ; for there 
is a distinction between a judgment which stands 
in a relation and judgment which is relatively valid. 


The first may, in virtue of the internal coherence 
of its content, hold a necessary and unalterable 
place in a series, or in a whole, from which it is 
inseparable ; in the second, the content is incom- 
pletely determined, and therefore the judgment is 
only approximately coherent ; its stability is liable 
to De disturbed by external agencies. The first 
may well be described as absolute, since, on the 
one hand, such judgments are not subject to altera- 
tion, but only to supplementation ; and, on the 
other, it is out of such judgments that any system, 
even one claiming to be the complete ideal, has to 
be built up, if there is to be a system at all. Such 
judgments do not require to wait for the complete 
system to be evolved before claiming to be abso- 
lute, and hence, it is held, they possess that char- 
acter whether or not the system be ever arrived 
at. ^ A type of these judgments is found in mathe- 
matical truth ; but, indeed, any scientific judgment 
tends to claim this attribute. That such judments 
may be absolute per se, can also be justified by 
pointing out that, even if it be a system that makes 
them in the long run absolutely true by giving 
them a place in the absolute system, then each is 
absolutely valid at least by means of it, and may 
therefore legitimately be spoken of as an absolute 
judgment. A system must be a system of different 
parts, and the character of the whole is present in 
each part. This, however, would not justify the 
claim to regard each as absolute independently of a 
system. For it seems clearly paradoxical to main- 
tain that a judgment can be absolute both because 
of its place in a system and yet m ^ite of that 
system. It is only in the case of certain judg- 
ments that the attribute can be applied. And it 
will be found that only when a judgment has an 
individuality of its own does it possess that com- 
pleteness and internal coherence which justify the 
use of the term ‘ absolute. ’ Individuality, however, 
is precisely the characteristic of system, whether 
the range of the system be all-comprehensive or 
not. Moreover, it is impossible to state a judg- 
ment which is definite and restricted in meaning 
without at the same time by implication excluding 
from its content other equally definite judgments. 
What it does not say determines its meaning as 
well as what it does affirm. To be, therefore, 
completely true, it involves and is maintained by a 
wider whole than it explicitly asserts. 

II. Teb Absolute ze Metaphysics,— T his 
must be treated apart from the question just 
considered. The term is applied in metaphysics 
to the whole of ‘ Keality,’ and whether or not it 
is true that knowledge contains or covers all 
Keality, certainly it is true that Keality as a 
whole includes knowledge. 

Hitherto the term has been discussed mainly as 
an attribute of a subject. In metaphysics it is 
used as a subject of all possible predication, and 
therefore itself incapable of being a predicate. 
The transition to the substantive use of the term 
is fairly obvious. It consists simply in trans- 
forming a supreme quality into the name for the 
supreme subject of all qualities, much as is done 
in the case of * cause’ ; for example, when we 
speak of the ‘first cause.’ When we use the 
term ‘ absolute ’ in this connexion, we have in mind 
primarily the general ideas of ‘all-containing,’ 
‘ultimate,’ in the sense of logical prius, the 
‘one ground of all finitude,’ and such like, — 
all of them, in the long run, implying that the 
Eeality so described combines in itself those 
positive and negative characteristics above men- 
tioned. The Absolute so understood may be 
said to be the vaguest of terms, and little better 
than meaningless. But that criticism is over 
hastyj since it is the aim of a metaphysical 
theory to determine what the full meaning of the 
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term is ; and obviously that meaning cannot be 
given in the mere description of the signification 
of a word, which can in point of fact be used 
by a great variety of theories. Indeed, to regard 
the term as wholly and essentially indeterminate, 
is legitimately possible only as the result of a 
theory. 

When the Absolute, then, is said to be the 
object-matter of metaphysics, we have to under- 
stand the term as the designation of the one ali- 
inclusive uniting principle of whatever experience 
contains. From the point of view of metaphysical 
knowledge it is, at least to begin with, little or 
nothing more than the existential counterpart of 
the unity of experience, which such knowledge 
postulates as a precondition of its progress, and 
the elucidation of which constitutes the achieve- 
ment of the aim and ideal of metaphysics. It 
Is therefore at the outset quite colourless; any 
more definite specification of its nature is possible 
only in virtue of a metaphysical theory. Thus 
for metaphysics it is simply a problem, and not an 
assumption, whether the Absolute is * personal’ 
or a ‘cause,’ or *real’ or an ‘appearance,’ or all 
or none of these. Only metaphysical inquiiy can 
determine legitimately how far the Absolute con- 
tains any of these features, and which of them, 
if any, it is primarily. It is evident that this 
must oe so, when we reflect that if it were not true, 
the mere meaning of the Absolute would give a 
solution to all metaphysical questions. Certainly 
we sometimes find more, and sometimes less, im- 
ported into the idea. But if this is done de/ore 
the inquiry, we must regard the fact as merely a 
peculiarity of the thinker, which does not att'ect 
the principle here laid down ; while, if it is done 
at the end of the inquiry, that is quite legitimate, 
a necessary result, indeed, of having a theory at all. 

If we bear this in mind, we can see at once 
the distinction between the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the Absolute and the religious idea of God. 
The latter always involves personality — at least, 
spirituality in some form or other; the former 
(Toes not. Both name the whole, and the same 
whole. But whereas religion is bound to do it 
by a certain category, to satisfy certain human 
needs, metaph^ysics is not committed to any cate- 
gory at all. it may well he that the legitimate 
conclusion of metaphysics satisfies the demands 
of the religious consciousness. But it may not. 
Hence the possibility of conflict between the two, 
which we find historically as a fact. In the long 
mn, the terra ‘ God ’ in religion and ‘ the Absolute ’ 
in metaphysics must, if the religious mood is valid, 
be the same in meaning ; if not, one of them will 
inevitably condemn the claims of the other, for 
both seek to express the same whole. But it has 
to be borne in mind at the outset, that while 
the God of religion must he the Absolute, the 
Absolute of metaphysics may or may not be 
conceived of as the God that will satisfy the 
religious mind ; that will depend entirely on how 
the Absolute is interpreted by metaphysics. 

The metaphysical problem, then, regarding the 
Absolute, resolves itself into the question how to 
conceive the nature of the principle which is at 
once single and realized in the manifold ways 
that make up experience. The problem is one 
of interpretation, not of discovery ; for it is 
assumed that knowledge by which we conceive 
and think the nature of the Absolute itself falls 
within its compass. To try to demonstrate the 
actual existence of the Absolute, which a process 
of discovery seeks to do, is thus logically absurd. 
At the same time, since the knowledge, which 
interprets, falls by hypothesis within the one-all, 
the relatively subordinate question, regarding the 
relation between our knowledge and the whole 


which contains it, may well press for solution 
before the interpretation of the whole in the 
strict sense is given. Thus, in general, the 
metaphysical problem is found to have two 
parts— (1) The relation of our knowledge to the 
Absolute; (2) the nature of the principle con- 
stituting the Absolute. 

(I) delation of knowledge to Absolute Beality,— 
On this point diflerent views have been held. We 
must be content here to indicate the source of 
these differences. 

{a) In the first place, it is held that, because 
our knowledge falls within the -whole, is a 
factor or process in it, and works by its own 
peculiar conditions, it is not merely unequal to 
grasping the whole, but that it is logically 
meaningless to attempt the task. We can think 
it possible only by making the Absolute a part 
with which our knowledge, as another part, 
stands in relation. But the Absolute, being the 
whole, cannot logically be treated as a part in 
any sense. Or the same position is maintained 
when it is said that the unity of the whole cannot 
be itself an object for the subject thinking or 
knowing. The distinction between subject and 
object IS fundamental for knowledge, and the 
object must in some sense be ‘given’ to the 
subject before it can be known. But a whole 
w'hich includes by hypothesis the subject cannot 
be presented or given in this way. Therefore 
the Absolute cannot be known consistently with 
the nature and naming of knowledge. Ana since 
there is no other way of knowing than by way of 
a relation between subject and object, the attempt 
to know the Absolute in any sense is logically 
impossible. 

The issue here is what may he called meta- 
physical agnosticism resting on the basis of 
epistemological ‘criticism,’ A recent representa- 
tive of this view is Adamson (see Development of 
Modem Philosophy and other Lectures), It admits 
only empiricism or ‘naturalism’ and epistem- 
ology within the range of positive human know^- 
ledge. The line of argument against this position 
would be— (1) That the distinction and relation of 
subject and object must itself imply in some sense 
a unity between them, which is not simply imagined 
as outside the two terms, but is constitutive of this 
connexion, and necessary to it ; (2) that the appre- 
hension of this unity cannot logically be denied, 
asserted, or criticised by reference to the relational 
process which this unity constitutes ; (3) that the 
unity is, from our point of view, an ideal ; and an 
ideal in the nature of the case cannot be given 
or presented as a fact, either at the beginning of 
experience as such, or even at the end as such : 
for it determines and embraces the entire content 
from first to last, and must therefore he grasped 
in that sense. 

(6) Another view of the relation of knowledge to 
an Absolute which contains it, is that which regards 
the subject-mind and its processes, among which 
falls knowledge, as forming an ultimate element in 
the unity of the whole. The other element, in 
itself generically distinct from the former, may be 
described as the object world of ‘nature’ and 
natural processes. These two between them ex- 
haust the content of the Absolute so far as our 
experience is concerned. The Absolute per se is 
not one any more than the other ; it is both, but 
may be either one or other. In any case it is known 
only in and through these aspects or appearances ; 
but it still has a nature of its own behind the 
appearances, its being per se. Our knowledge 
belongs to and has to do with the sphere of appear- 
ances only. There is no ground for supposing it 
adequate to what the Ultimate Beality is per se ; on 
the contrary, its origin and its processes necessaiily 
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confine it to the phenomenal. Still, the absence of 
knowledge does not involve an entirely negative 
attitude to the Absolute. The mere fact that 
knowledge belongs to the sphere of appearance 
points the way towards, or indicates the need for, 
the actual existence of an attitude distinct from 
knowledge, and one which can be concerned with 
t he Absolute joer se. We may call this attitude 
belief, or mystical intuition, or what not, so long 
as we bear in mind that its purport is to deal with 
this Ultimate Eeality, Hence, wdiile from the point 
of view of refiexion or knowledge in its various 
forms, scientific or otherwise, there is no approach 
to the Absolute, there is a way open in another 
direction, and this may constitute a specific mood 
of our lives, the mood, e.y., of religion. 

^ This is the point of view of metaphysical agnos- 
ticism, which appeals for its iustification to the an- 
thropomorphic cliaracter of knowledge, and rests, 
on the one hand, upon a psychological analysis of 
knowledge, and, on the other, upon the necessary 
limitations of scientific reflexion by which alone 
knowledge is to be had. One of its best-known re- 
mesentatives in recent times is Spencer (see his 
Mrst Principles). The argument against this view 
takes the form of showing (1) the radical contra- 
diction in the twofold - aspect conception of an 
Ultimate Reality, in the idea of appearances per se, 
which leave the noumenal reality unrevealed, i.e. 
appearances of what does not appear ; (2) that the 
Absolute is so far known in that it is conceived to 
have certain characteristics, and at least to be re- 
lated to its appearances in a certain way ; (3) that 
the psychological history of knowledge, and even 
the essential anthropomorphism of knowledge, do 
not necessarily prove either that Spirit may not ex- 
press the Ultimate Reality more truly than Force, 
or that Spirit and Force have equal value as forms 
of the Absolute. 

(c) A third view of the relation of knowledge to 
the Absolute finds a typical expression in the inter- 
pretation developed by Bradley in his Appearance 
and Eeality. Basing his conception of Imowledge 
partly on psychological, partly on logical and epis- 
temological considerations, he insists that know- 
ledge strictly understood is relational in character. 
It requires for its operation something given, an 
existential fact over against thought or the ideal 
process. This antithesis and duality of the terms 
in the process of knowledge both creates and 
limits the range of the value in experience of 
the function of reflective knowledge. It can, for 
example, never exhaust the given, the ‘that,’ 
without ipso facto destroying the very condition of 
its own operation and so disappearing. If it had 
the ‘thau within itself, the operation would be 
both unnecessary and impossible. Since this falls 
without itself, there always remains, so far as re- 
flective knowledge is concerned, a surd in our ex- 
perience. The distinction between knowledge and 
the real never passes into an existential contmuity 
of content. ‘ Knowledge is unequal to the real ’ : 
it is relational, is not inherently self-complete, is 
not self-sufficient; it is an ‘appearance^ of the 
Absolute. Hence by reflective knowledge the Abso- 
lute cannot be expressed. But just as psychologi- 
cally there is an infra-relational level of feeling- 
experience out of which knowledge arises, by the 
development of the distinction of the ‘ what ’ from 
the ‘that,’ so there is a supra-relational level of 
experience which transcends knowledge. This 
supra-relational level is akin or analogous to the 
infra-reiational level, in that positively there is in 
both a direct continuity of experience, and nega- 
tively both are realized apart from the distinctions 
which characterize relational thought. But, while 
the former has the character of mere feelmg, uhe 
latter consists rather of mystical insight or intui- 


tion. At this highest level the apprehension of the 
Absolute as such is possible and is attained. It 
does not abolish the distinctions determined by the 
procedure of relational thought ; it retains them, 
not, however, as distinctions, but as elements or 
constituents in the unique acts which characterize 
the intuitive apprehension of the whole as such. 
Hence, while the Absolute is thus beyond know- 
ledge, it is not beyond conscious experience at its 
highest level. It gives us the Absolute with and 
in its appearances, and not apart from them. 

The general objection to this view of the relation 
of knowledge to the Absolute is its emphasis on 
the discontinuity between relational and supra- 
relational ‘thought,’ It seems to refuse with one 
hand what it gives with the other. A supra- 
relational thought transcending the conditions of 
that critical reflexion which works by distinctions, 
lays itself open to the attack of sceptical negation 
by its very attempt to transcend it. Either it is 
justified or it is not. In the former case it cannot 
adopt the methods of systematic reflexion to defend 
its position; in the second, there is nothing to 
distinguish its attitude from caprice and mere 
dogmatic assertion. Moreover, even the appre- 
hension of the ‘higher unity’ must prove itself 
coherent. But a coherent whole is a whole of 
parts distinct from one another and claiming re- 
cognition as distinct. The privileges of mere 
mysticism are inseparable from the dangers of 
pure individualism. From mysticism, as the pro- 
fessed negation of knowledge, the transition is easy 
to sheer scepticism, which makes the same pro- 
fession. 

(2) The nature of the Absolute. — The meta- 
physical interpretation of the Absolute is deter- 
mined in the long run by the emphasis laid on the 
essential factors involved in the problem of con- 
struing its meaning. The factors are : subject in 
relation to object within a unity which holds those 
ultimate elements in their relation, whatever that 
relation be. The problem is to determine this 
unity with the elements which stand thus related. 
We shall merely indicate the diflerent interpreta- 
tions given, without developing those interpreta- 
tions into any detailed system. The systems in all 
their detail constitute the various metaphysical 
theories which make up the history of philosophy, 

{a) We may take our stand on the subject with 
its activity and processes, and from this basis show 
that the object- world falls within the range of the 
subject’s activity, which by implication, therefore, 
also contains ^1 that constitutes the unity in 
virtue of which object and subject are bound up 
together. W e may accomplish this result in various 
ways, hut the essential principle is the same, 
(a) We may so resolve the object into the being of 
the subject as to destroy even the semblance of dis- 
tinction, and certainly all the opposition they may 
rima facie present. This is the position adopted 
y pure Solipsism. (jS) We may again seek to 
secure to the object its claim to be distinctive, but 
may endeavour to show that the ground of that dis- 
tinctiveness which it possesses, falls within the 
scope of the activity of the subject and is deter- 
mined altogether by the action of the sub j ect. This 
is the position of Subjective Idealism. It may take 
two forms, (aa) We may regard the objectivity of 
the object as e. fact^ and resolve its characteristic 
nature into ideal elements in the subject’s life. 
This has been done primarily in the case of the ex- 
ternal world revealed to ‘ outer ’ perception, which 
presents a peculiarly stubborn problem to Subjec- 
tive Idealism. The nistorical r^resentative of this 
form of Subjective Idealism is Berkeley. (/Sj8) On 
the other hand, we may regard the objectivity as 
a result, and ‘ deduce ’ it from an ultimate act of 
spontaneity on the part of the subject. Objectivity 
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is here coTiceived in a much wider sense than that 
involved in the case of the external world. It 
embraces all forms of objectivity, that of other 
selves, and society, as well as the ‘outer world’ 
found by perception. The last, in fact, is merely 
a particular realization of a more fundamental 
objectivity which we meet with primarily in the 
social order of ‘free wills.’ This more thorough- 
going and more comprehensive expression of Sub- 
jective Idealism is found In Fichte. ' 

(&} Again, we may start from the basis of the 
object as such, and resolve the subject’s life, and 
with that the unity containing subject and object, 
into the forms and processes of the object- world. 
Everything will here depend on what constituents 
of the object-world are regarded as ultimate and 
primary. This will determine the form assumed 
by the interpretation. The strongest case histori- 
cally has been made for the theory which takes 
physical matter and physical energy as the funda- 
mental elements with which we have to deal. 
The developed expression of this view takes the 
form of wmat is called variously MaUrialismf 
Naturalimht or Physical Realism, 

(c) Once more, we may start explicitly by lay- 
ing primary stress neither on the subject nor on 
the object, but on their unity as such. This 
may teke different forms, (a) We may take 
subject and object to be, from the point of view 
of the unity, of ei^ual significance m its consti- 
tution. The unity being neither specially, is as 
such equally indifferent to each. But since these, 
nevertheless, are all it does contain, it is per se 
indeterminate; it is the indifferent neutrum in 
which both merely subsist. So far as any inter- 
pretation of it is to be given, we can express its 
nature either from the side of the object or from 
the side of the subject. Either point of view is 
equally valid, since a neutral unity, which is in- 
differently one factor as much as the other, is 
equally both. It must he expressible in either 
way, tor, if it were neither, it would be nothing. 
This is in the main the position of Schelling. 

{§) Again, we may start from the unity and 
develop an interpretation of it by taking the 
unity to be one factor more than the other. In 
this case there is for the unity an inequality of 
value between the two elements which constitute 
it. It is therefore not one as much as the other, 
and is not indifferent to either. It is one more 
than the other. It is thus not a colourless 
neutrum, hut a concrete whole, of which each is 
a distinct mode or level of realization. It is not 
interpretahle in two forms, distinct or even sepa- 
rate from one another, as in the former case ; but 
in one form, and that form is adequate and com- 
plete as an expression of the entire concrete unity. 
From this point of view it is clear that there may 
he two ways of stating its meaning, according as 
we take the object side to be primary, or the 
subject side. Either view will present the whole 
concretely; hut will interpret it in a different 
manner, and the dominant principle or category for 
determining the whole will be different, starting 
from the object side, we will look on the whole as 
determinable by objective categories, and the kind 
of connexion amongst the parts of the whole will 
have the character which objective categories 
require. The supreme form of objectivity is 
what we call the order of ‘Nature* ; the supreme 
objective category that of ‘Substance’; and the 
pnmary form or connexion among the parts 
will be that of relation by external necessity. 
The unitj will thus be conceived of as nature m 
its totality, as working by natural processes of 
connexion, physical and spatial — natura naturam. 
The various elements constituting it will be the 
realization of this supreme unity in its pheno- 


menal character, as a product in natural form of 
natural activity — fmtura naturata. The subject 
world will be a mode of this realization — one way 
in which Nature is phenomenalized or made deter- 
minate. But Nature as such is, in its very meaning, 
a resolution of differences into a single continuous 
identity, the identity of tlie one substance, the one 
‘nature.’ Kelatively to this all else is accident, 
an essentially negative moment, not a perma- 
nent expression. All explicit specific determina- 
tion is implicit universal negation. There are no 
differences of degree in the contents ; all are on 
the same footing relatively to the whole, and there- 
fore relatively to one another. There are merely 
different modes of manifesting the one and only 
Reality. Inter se, these modes are generically 
distinct, and hence, in their modal manifestation 
of the one Reality, are merely side by side, par- 
allel to one another, converging only at infinity, 
where they disappear or coincide. The external 
necessity, connecting the parts in each mode and 
the modes in the whole, involves, and is merely a 
finite expression of, this essential continuity into 
which they are dissipated. This interpretation of 
the Absolute finds its great historical representative 
in Spinoza. 

(7) But we may also conceive the problem in the 
same concrete way, and take the subject factor as 
primary, and the object reality as subsidiary. 
Here we shall proceed by another principle, by 
another category, and by another method of con- 
necting the elements involved. We lay stress, not 
on the impersonal attitude towards objectivity, 
which characterizes the physical and mathematical 
consideration of the object-world, and which dissi- 
I pates the subject-life into its processes, but on the 
personal attitude, which is found in its highest 
expressions in morality and religion. In these 
the object-world, so far from being primary, is 
subsidiary to personal or spiritual ends. We shall 
therefore take the principle to be, not Nature, but 
Spirit. The ultimate category will be not ‘ Sub- 
stance,’ but ‘Subject.’ The essential method of 
establishing connexion with the whole will be not 
external necessity, but internal necessity, the 
I necessity of ideals and purposes, the necessity 
which is Freedom. The process of connecting the 
factors inside the unity of the whole will be that 
which, accepting the ethical and religious insist- 
ence on the subordination of the object- world, 
shows the latter to be in its essence an imperfect 
realization of the nature of Spirit, and shows Spirit 
therefore as at once arising out of, rising above, 
realizing and so retaining the true significance 
of Nature. This will be done by showing the 
content of the whole in its different moments to 
be simply the logically necessary evolution of the 
one final principle ; which would not be itself 
unless it manifested itself in varying degrees of 
completeness of expression. These degrees form 
distinct and seemingly separate areas of reality 
to finite experience, but to the one supreme Reality 
they are merely stages in the realization of its 
single and self-complete spiritual existence. Such 
an interpretation, expressed essentially in the same 
general form by Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz, finds 
its most impressive historical representative in 
Hegel. 

These various ways of construing the meaning of 
the Absolute have doubtless each its value and 
place in the history of man’s higher spiritual life, 
and amongst them seem to exhaust the possible 
interpretations of the supreme unity of experi- 
ence. It would be out of place here to try to con- 
sider their respective merits, since we are not 
concerned to give a metaphysical theory of the 
Absolute, but to indicate what theories have been 
propounded. 
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Litkraturk. — ^T he literature on the Absolute is almost co- 
extensive with the history of philosophical speculation. 

L The term ‘ Absolute,^ — discussion of the meaning: of 
the term, and of the relation of the Absolute to knowledge, will he 
found in Hamilton's Discussions on Philosophy and LUsrature ; 
tee also Laurie’s Synthetica, voL ii. p. 392 ff. 

IL ‘ ABSOLUTE' AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE-^) DIS- 
CUSSIONS. — -Bosanquet, ‘ Time and the Absolute ’ in Proc. of 
Aristot. Society^ 1896 ; Braun, *La Logiquede I’Absolu* in Rsvue 
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Powell, * The Absolute and the Relative * in Science, iii. [1896] ; 
Renouvier, * Les CaUgories de la raison ct la m^taphysique de 
TAbsolu * in UanrUe philosophiq^, vii. [1897] ; Rogers, ‘ The 
Absolute of Hegelianism * in Mind, N. S. ix. [1900] ; Russell, A,, 
on ‘The Absolute' in €R xvii, [1871] ; Schwarz, ‘Die verschied. 
Fassu^ d. Substantialitat d. Absoluten ’ in Ztsekr. /. Philos, u. 
phil. Kfit. xxiii. [1868] ; Vaihinger, ‘ Der Begriff d. Absoluten 
mit Riicksicht auf Spencer,* ib. xxiii. [1863] ; Watson, ‘ The 
Absolute and the Time Process ’ in Philos. Rev. iv. [1896]. 

(b) Ikterprktations.— A ristotle, Metaphys.; Bradley, Ap- 
marance and Reality. Fichte, WisservschaftslekTe; Hegel, 
Mneydopddie ; Plato, Timeeus, Republic ; Royce, World and 
the Individual ; SchelHng, Transcendental Idealismm, Natur- 
pkilosophie ; H. Spencer, First Principles ; Spinoza, Ethics. 
For further literature see Baldwin, DPhP iii. pt. ii. 697. 

J. B. Baillie. 

ABSOLUTE (Vedantic and Buddhistic). — In 
India a broad conception of the Absolute is first 
met with in the Upanisads, compiled about B.c. 500. 
There Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is de- 
scribed as the One Keality, or the Absolute, who 
is self-supporting and self-existent. 

* He has no hands or legs, but He can catch and move ; He 
has no eyes, but He can see, has no ears but can hear ; He 
knows all, but there is none who knows Him ; He is called the 
Good and Great Being. Upon Him the sun cannot shine, nor 
the moon nor the stars ; the lightning cannot flash on Him, how 
can the fire? They all reflect His radiant light, and through 
His light they are illumined.* * 

Since B.c, 500 the doctrine of the Absolute has 
been considerably developed in the Vedanta and 
Buddhist systems of philosophy. In the Brahma- 
siitra, the first work of the Vedanta philosophj 
composed before the Christian era, Brahma is 
spoken of as the pure ‘Being* who, associated 
with the principle of illusion (7ndi/d], is enabled to 
project the appearance of tfxe world, just as a 
magician is enabled to produce illusory appear- 
ances of animate and inanimate beings. f When 
the veil of illusion is withdrawn, the phenomenal 
world vanishes, and Brahma asserts himself in his 
true nature, which is nothing but the Self-existent 
Absolute Being. In the Vedanta philosophy the 
doctrine of the Absolute is styled monism {advaita- 
vada). It underwent further developments at 
the hands of ^ankarachArya (A.D, 785), RamAnuja 
{12th cent. A.D.), MadhvachArya (13th cent. A.D,), 
VallabhAehArya {A.D. 1479), and others. 

But the philosopher who most firmly gasped 
the doctrine of the Absolute was Buddha-SAkya- 
Shhba, the eminent founder of Buddhism, who 
flourished about B.c. 500. In the Sutta and 
Abhidhamma pitakas of the PAli Scriptures, sup- 
posed to have been delivered by Buddha himself, 
the doctrine of the Absolute is designated as the 
philosophy of the Void [iHnya-vdda) or the Middle 
Bath {fnajjkimd patipadd)^ according to which the 
world is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither, t In the Sanskrit works of the Mahay ana 
Buddhists, such as in the Madhyamika-Sutra {of 
NAgarjuna, about A.D. 200), Lanka vatara-Stitra 
(about A.D. 400), Lalitavistara (about A.D. 100), 
PrajnapAramxta (about A.D. 200), etc., the doctrine 
has been further developed, and has often been 
styled the * phenomenal doctrine * {nairdtrnavdda) 
or the ‘perfection of wisdom* {prmiidpdramitd).% 

In order to understand the Buddhist doctrine of 
the Absolute, we may suppose that Indian philo- 

* jSvetAsvatara-Upaniftad and Kathopanigad. 

t TWbaut, Introa. to Vedanta Sutra, i. p. xxv (SBE). 

j at. Sarva^dar^aTia-saihgraha^ Cowell and Gough's tr., 22 f. 

§ LahMvatdra-sutra, p, 1 ; A^a-s&hasrikd Prajnd-pdramita, 

p. 1. 


sophers are mainly divided* into three classes*. 
(1) Realists [dstika), (2) Nihilists {ndstika)^ and 
(3) Absolutists {advayavddin). Some sections of 
the CbArvakas, who maintain that the world is not 
permanent, not real, and not existent, — that is, 
who emphasize the negative aspect of the world, 
— are designated Nihilists or Negativists. The 
propounders of the six orchodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, viz. the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Mimaiiisa, and Vedanta, who main- 
tain that the world is somehow permanent, real, 
and existeni;, — that is, who emphasize the positive 
aspect of the world, — are designated the Realists. 
According to them, there is at least one reality on 
which the fabric of the world stands. Thus the 
NyAya and Vaisesika hold that the material 
atoms, sky, space, and time, are the permanent 
entities in the external world, while the souls are 
the eternal realities in the internal world. The 
Sankhya and Yoga maintain that nature (prakpti) 
is the permanent reality in the external world, 
while the souls (purusa) are the eternal realities in 
the internal world. The Vedanta school affirms that 
Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is the one eternal 
reality in the external as well as in the internal 
world. So we find that the various branches of 
the Realistic philosophy, in spite of their mutual 
differences in other respects, agree in maintaining 
that there is at least one permanent reality on 
which the whole world hinges. 

The Buddhists, who maintain t that the world 
is neither real nor unreal, that it is neither an 
existence nor a non-existence, but transcends both, 
— that is, who emphasize neither the negative nor 
the positive aspect of the world, but go beyond 
both, — are designated the Transcendentalists, 
Absolutists, PhcDomenalists, Voidists, Agnostics, 
or the Followers of the Middle Path. 

The 'world, according to the Buddhists, ^ is an 
aggregate of conditions or relations. Things come 
into existence in virtue of these relations or con- 
ditions. There are infinite kinds of relation, such 
as the relation of substance and quality, part and 
whole, cause and eftect, etc. Taking the relation 
of substance and q[uality, we find that the sub- 
stance exists only in relation to its qualities, and 
the latter exist only in relation to the former. 
Take, for instance, a table. It has a certain weight, 
colour, taste, smell, size. The table exists only 
as the repositoiT of these qualities, and the latter 
exist only as inherent in the former. We cannot 
conceive a table which has no size, weight, colour, 
etc., nor can we think of size, weight, etc., apart 
from the table in which they inhere. Arguing in 
this way, we find that the parts exist only in 
relation to the whole, and the whole exists only 
in relation to the parts. So the eye exists 
in relation to the colour, and the colour exists 
only in relation to the eye. Similarly, the fire 
exists in relation to the fuel, and the fuel exists in 
relation to the fire. Proceeding in this way, we 
find that the whole world is resolvable into infinite 
kinds of relation or condition. The relations or 
conditions themselves are dependent upon one 
another. The very notions of ‘existence* and 
‘ non-existence * are interdependent, for the one is 
possible only in relation to the other. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and dis- 
continuance, unity and plurality, coming and 
going — these are the eight principal relative con- 
ceptions which are the fundamental faults of 
ignorant minds, from which most of our prejudices 
and wrong judgments arise. People tninlc that 
the law of coming and going actually operates in 
the world, that there are in reality persistence and 

* MddkyamiM-vrUtu 

f lb. clj. XV. 

t Ib. rh. L (Of. also TOyabhasana in JETS iU. pt 8). 
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discontinuance of things, that things do really 
undergo the states of origination and cessation, 
and that things are really capable of being counted : 
as one or many ; hut they are wholly unconscious 
of the fact that all those ideas are limited, relative, 
conditional, and therefore not the truth, but merely 
the production of our imperfect subjective state. 
There nestles in those ideas the principle of misery, 
and as the people cling to them, their life is a 
perpetual prey to the changing feelings of exulta- 
tion and mortification. 

The w^orld is nothing but an aggregate of con- 
ditions.* Now, the conditions themselves are not 
self-existent, hut are dependent upon one another. 
Those which do not possess self-existence are not 
real, but merely illusory. Therefore the whole 
world, as an aggregate of conditions, is a mere 
illusion. To look upon the world as real is mere 
folly on our part. 

Where conditionality is, there is no truth ; truth 
and conditionality are incompatible. Therefore, 
to attain to truth, conditionality must he com- 
pletely cast aside. The eight conditional notions 
mentioned before must be thoroughly removed, and 
we should try to see the world as freed from all 
conditions. When oui subjective mind is purified 
from the taint of conditionality, our imorance 
will vanish aw^ and the serene moonlight of 
‘ Such-ness * or * Transcendental Keality,’ otherwise 
known as the ‘ Absolute,’ will illumine us. 

Here questions may be raised as to whether 
there is actually anything called ‘Such-ness,’ 
‘Transcendental Beality,’ or the ‘Absolute.’ In 
answer to these questions, the Buddhists have 
said t that ‘is* and ‘ is not’ — that is, ‘ Being’ and 
‘Non-heing’ or existence and non-existence--are 
conditional terms. The Transcendental Beality or 
the Absolute, which lies beyond all conditions, 
cannot he expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not,’ 
The Absolute lies beyond both ‘ Being ’ and * Non- 
being.’ It is, in fact, the unification or har- 
monization of the two. As the Absolute cannot 
be cognized in terms of our notions of the sense, 
understanding, or reason, we must he satisfied 
with describing it in our imperfect language as 
‘ Unnameable ’ and ‘Unknowable’ (avd^hya and 
aviSfiaptiJca). 

The Nihilists, we have found, say $ that there is 
no permanent reality underlying tne world. The 
Beaiists, on the other hand, affirm that there is 
at least one eternal Beality from which the world 
has emanated. The Budahists, who abhor aU 
sophisms, say that the Nihilists and Bealists are 
holders of extreme views. The philosophy of ‘is’ 
or Being and the philosophy of ‘is not’ or Non- 
heing are equally false. As the Buddhists avoid 
the philosophy of ‘Being’ as well as ‘Non-heing,’ 
and choose a middle path, their ethical doctrine is 
often called the Middle Path Doctrine. 

The Middle Path is to be understood from four 
standpoints ; (1) the Middle Path in contradistinc- 
tion to one-sidedness, (2) the Middle Path as the 
abnegation of one-sidedness, (3) the Middle Path 
in the sense of the absolute truth, and (4) the 
Middle Path as unity in plurality. § 

The philosophy of Being held by the Bealists 
and the philosophy of Non-being held by the 
Nihilists are both of them one-sided and therefore 
imperfect, because neither the Being nor the Non- 
heing is possible, independently of the other. The 
doctrine of the Middle Path stands free from one- 
sidedness, as it repudiates and avoids the two 
extremes of Being and Non-being. This is the 
first aspect of the doctrine. 

* MMhycmika^vntti^ ch. i. 

t Lalitavistara (Rajendraiars cd,, Calcutta, p. 610 j SamM- 
kiraja-sutra (CBTS), p. 30. 

t MMUyamika-vritti {OBTS ed.), p. 41, etc. 

$ J, Suzuki in JBTS, voL ri. pt. 4. 


A Middle Path reveals itself when the two 
extremes are completely out of sight; in other 
words, the harmonization or unification of them 
leads to the perfect solution of existence. Neither 
the philosopny of Being nor the philosophy of 
Non^eing should be adhered to. They condi- 
tion each other, and anything conditional means 
imperfection, so the transcending of one-sided- 
ness constitutes the second aspect of the Middle 
Path. 

Butwhen we forget that the doctrine of the Middle 
Path is intended for the removal of the intellectual 
prejudices, and cling to or ^sert the view that 
there is something called Middle Path beyond or 
between the two extremes of Being and Non- 
heing, we commit the fault of one-sidedness oyer 
again, by creating a third statement in opposition 
to the two. As long as the truth is absoiute and 
discards all limitations, clinging even to the Middle 
Path is against it. Thus 'we must avoid not only 
the two extremes but also the middle, and it should 
not he forgotten that the phrase ‘ Middle Path ’ 
has, from tlie deficiency of our language, been pro- 
visionally adopted to express the human conception 
of the highest truth. 

The final aspect of the Middle Path is that it 
does not lie beyond the plurality of existence, but 
is in it underlying all. The antithesis of Being 
and Non-being is made ^ssible only through the 
conception of the Middle Path, which is the unify- 
ing principle of the world. Bemove this principle 
and the world will fall to pieces, and the parti- 
culars will cease to be. The Middle Path doctrine 
does not deny the existence of the world as it 
appears to us ; it condemns, on the contrary, the 
doctrine which clings to the conception of Absolute 
Nothing. What the doctrine most emphatically 
maintains is that the world must be conceived in 
its totality — ^in its oneness, that is, from the stand- 
point of the Middle Path. 

Nirvana, according to the Vedantists, is the 
absorption of the smf into the Absolute. The 
Absolute, we have found, is something which is 
free from all contradictions, and which cannot 
he expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ As 
soon as one reaches the Absolute, conditionality 
vanishes. This state is called Nirvana. It is 
the harmonization of all contradictions. In this 
state, unity is harmonized with plurality, origi- 
nation and cessation are accomplished in one and 
the same way, persistence is unified with dis- 
continuance, and one and the same law operates 
in the acts of coming and going. It is, in fact, an 
unconditional condition in which Being and Non- 
being are unified. All conditionality having dis- 
appeared, OUT veil of ignorance is withdrawn. The 
fabric of the world, including that of the self, 
breaks up, leaving us to be identified with the 
Infinite, the Eternal, the Uncreated, the Uncon- 
ditioned, the Formless, the Void. This is the 
state of Nirvana. The finite mind altogether fails 
to comprehend this state, and no language can give 
adequate expression to it. 
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hidhamma-piiaku published by the London Pali Text Society ; 
Mdd^yarrdm-sutra, Lankdvatdra-sutra^ and the Journal, etc., 
published by the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta ; LaUta- 
viitara (ed. by Eajendralal Mitra in BibL Ifidimf 1853-1877 
[French tr. by E. Poucaux, AMQ xix. 1892]), A^td>-sdh(miM 
Prajfld-paramitd (ed. Max Miiller and B. Naniio in Amc. 
Oxcm., Aryan ser., i. S, Oxf. 1884 [and tr. in SBM xlix., Oxf, 
1894]), etc., published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal : Feadnte- 
sHtra, tranalated by Dr. Thibaut in SBE ; Max Mtlller, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy ; P. Deussen, BysUm du 
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F Max Muller, (fpanishaas, tr. m SBE, vola. I. and xv, 
passim; Sarva-dariana-sahyraha, tr. Cowell and dough, 2nd 
cd., liondon, 1894, p. 12 £P., Bavddha System; T, W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogue of the Buddha, Ix>ndon, 1899, pp. 89 f., 44#., 
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ABSOLUTION (religions and ethical value of ). 
— !• The idea of Absolution, as it appears in the 
Christian Church, is closely connected with two 
other ideas — the idea of sin, and the idea of the 
Church as a society. It is maintained, and may be 
true, that many oi the practices and associations 
connected with Absolution took their origin in a 
state of mind^ to which ceremonial uncleanness 
seemed the thing most to be dreaded ; but this 
fact, if it be a fact, does not affect the Christian 
view of Absolution. To the Christian mind, ab- 
solution is required when sin has been committed ; 

i.e., when some deliberate and voluntary defiance 
has been given to a moral law, which expresses 
the will of God, and the breach of which tends to 
separation from God. A soul, when it has sinned, 
requires to he forgiven ; otherwise it remains in a 
permanent condition of alienation from God ; and 
the authoritative declaration of its freedom from 
guilt, and reconciliation with God, is its absolution. 

2 . It is important that this should not be con- 
fused with the consciousness in the sinner that his 
sin is forgiven. The declaration of his freedom, 
however conveyed, may fail to carry conviction to 
his mind; or, again, he may have the strongest 
possible sense of forgiven sin without any decisive 
declaration of absolution at all. In other words, 
authoritative absolution and consciousness of for- 
giveness do not necessarily coexist : they may do 
so, but it is not necessary that they should. 

3. It is obvious that, so far, we have considered 
only the relation of the individual soul and God. 
We have imagined the soul standing, as it were, 
alone in the world before the eyes of God, and 
receiving from Him the declaration of absolution. 
We have abstracted altogether this one relation 
from all its concomitants, the nature of sin, the 
ground of forgiveness, and the like. But it is 
plain that this abstract isolation is not the normal 
condition of any human soul. Every soul has an 
environment, wnich it affects, and by which it is 
affected ; and no question of guilt or innocence, 
forgiveness or condemnation, is limited to the in- 
dividual by himself. This truth, which goes far 
back into the history of man’s ideas about him- 
self, is emphatically presented in the Bible. Thus 
Ps 51, which gives expression most poignantly to 
the sense of personal guilt, also represents the 
sinner as bom in a sinful environment : and again, 
Isaiah (6®) is conscious not only that he is a man of 
unclean lips, but that he dwells among a people of 
unclean lips. Not only is sin a personal act of 
rebellion, but it produces a sinful atmosphere, a 
condition of alienation from God. In like manner, 
the absolution or declaration of freedom from sin 
cannot concern the individual alone : it must have 
an eye also to the society in which he lives and to 
his relations towards it. 

4. We are not here concerned with the nature or 
process of forgiveness, or even with the conditions 
of it as regards God. The idea of Absolution brings 
forward only the place of sin and forgiveness in the 
Christian Society. It is not hard to illustrate 
tliis from the NT. We may notice, at once, the 
following points :--(l) It can scarcely be questioned 
that the Christian Society set out with an ethical 
purpose. Admission to it was by repentance, and 
by submitting to the rite which figured forth the 
remission of sins; and those who had become 
members of it were expected to lead a new life, 
abstaining from the sins which beset them in their 
* former conversation.’ It is but the corollary of 
this to say that sin after baptism involved a breach 
of the principle upon which the society was founded, 
no less than an outrage upon the Divine Law. All 
sin is lawlessness, the breach of some command- 
ment enacted by God ; and sin within the Church 
IS more than this : it is a wilful disloyalty to the 
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gifts which come through union with Christ, and, 
if carried on persistently, may place a man outside 
the reach of the sacrifice for sin (He 10^* 

(2) It is not less plain that the existence of post- 
baptismal sin forced a problem upon the attention 
of the Church with which its representatives were 
not slow to deal. In doing so, they doubtless 
rested for their authority upon words of Christ, 
such as we find in Mt 18“*^ or Jn 20^. The 
Epistles of St. Paul give instances of directions on 
disciplinary matters (1 Th5^^ Ko 16^^"^, 1 Ti 
and the like). St. Paul clearly contemplates the 
action of the Society in repressing evil, and even 
excluding evil-doers. But, of course, the clearest 
and most fully described case is that of the incestu- 
ous man at Corinth (1 Co 5). Here we find^ that 
the Corinthian Church had at first shown laxity in 
leaving the sin unrebuked. St. Paul, in the most 
solemn way, announces his decision in the matter 
(1 Co 5®‘®) ; the Corinthians clearly give effect to it 
in some way not recorded ; and St. Paul (2 Co 2®*^^) 
exhorts them to comfort and restore the offender on 
his submission. The language used by St. Paul is 
not free from ambiguity. Though absent, be claims 
to act as if present at Corinth in association with 
the Church as a whole. And his judgment is to 
deliver ‘such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may he saved in the day of 
the Lord ’ (1 Co 5®) It is not clear what exactly is 
meant by this delivery to Satan, either here or in 
1 Ti 120 ; ijj 1,0th cases it seems to have been 
intended for discipline — for reformation with a 
view to restoration, not a final severance from the 
Society. Though, therefore, we cannot give any 
detailed description of the disciplinary measures of 
St. Paul, it is perfectly clear that he claimed to 
exercise such powers, that in so doin" he assumed 
the co-operation of the Church, and that he re- 
garded his judgments as valid : they are not merely 
strong expressions of reprobation, but judgments 
which will have consequences. 

5. It has been necessary to approach the subject 
of Absolution indirectly as a special case of the 
exercise of discipline, oecause there is no direct 
discussion of it in Scripture, and the actual word 
never occurs. We do find, however, cases in which 
the Society exercises functions of discipline, such 
as those above alluded to, and these, when they 
take the form of a declaration of freedom from sin, 
correspond with the idea of Absolution. With 
these in view, it becomes necessary now to ask, 
what indications there are, if any, as to its mean- 
ing and validity. In answer to this we think that 
the following points may he safely asserted : 

(1) The acts of the Society in discipline, and so 
in the exercise of Absolution, are spiritual acts, 
and have validity in the spiritual world. So much 
as this appears to follow from such words as Mt 
lgi 8 - 2 o 20^ ; what is bound on earth is bound 

in heaven ; whosesoever sins the Society remits or 
retains, they are remitted or retained. It is true 
that the overt indication in the world of this dis- 
ciplinary power consists merely of the confirmation 
or the withdrawal of the privilege to use the ^van- 
tages of membership of the Society, to participate 
in the sacraments and so forth. But the functions 
of the Society cannot be limited to this. It is a 
spiritual society formed of persons held, in Christ, 
in certain close spiritual relations: not a loose 
aggregate of people individually in union with 
Christ, and casually connected in an outward 
society in the world. Such a division of the in- 
ward and outwai'd relations of men in Christ is 
not Scriptural i the Church is a spiritual society 
of which the acts take place iu the spiritual world : 
they have effect upon occasion in the world of 
sense, because they are already spiritually valid, 
not vice versa. 
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(2) The view of sin which makes the 'whole con- 
ception of Absolution possible is ethical and not 
legal. That is, the Church considers as requiring 
Absolution not merely overt acts w'hich carry legal 
conseqiuences in the State, but inward conditions, 
of which there is nothing more to be said than 
that they imply a tendency to rebellion against 
God. The State, like the Church, condemns 
thieves and murderers, because they are detri- 
mental to its interests : the Church condemns also 
those who walk disorderly, who are proud, or im- 
pure in heart. If it were merely a casual aggre- 
gate of persons on its outward and social side, it 
could have no more concern with these things than 
the State ; it claims that inward sins of the heart 
must be put away before the man can enjoy its 
privileges, because it is a spiritual society acting 
in the spiritual world. 

(S) The exercise of discipline upon such condi- 
tions as these depends, upon the voluntary ac- 
quiescence of the members of the Society. The 
Church is, no doubt, at liberty to say that it 'will 
not grant membership except upon condition of 
such acquiescence, and will puni^ any disloyalty 
to the principle. But it must trust ultimately to 
the voluntary submission of its members to the 
rule. The mode in which the rule is administered 
may vary widely from time to time : it is carried 
out by a general formula of confession and ab- 
solution, by a private particular confession to, and 
absolution by, an accredited minister, or by open 
individual confession and absolution in the public 
service of the Church. But the Church cannot, so 
long as it claims to he a spiritual society, dis- 
claim or relinquish responsibility for the spiritual 
condition of its members. 

It Hea outside the scope of this article to consider the yarious 
casuistical questions which have arisen in the course of histoiy 
over this matter. We will only add here the following remarks : 
(1) It in no way conflicts with the view here adopted that ab- 
solution may be, and has been, fraudulently administered. 
The whole problem of the visible Church is, and has always 
been, to make the outward order correspond with the spiritual 
reality it expresses : and it has always been impeded oy sin. 
The individual who seeks absolution without penitence, or the 
priest who fraudulently declares him absolved, commits a great 
sin : just as Ananias and Sapphira or Simon Magus committed 
a great sin. But the fact that insincere penitence or fraudulent 
absolution has occurred in the Church no more disturbs its 
general character and principles, than did the fraud of Ananias 
and Sapphira or the base motive of Simon Magus. The action of 
St. Peter on the two occasions shows the place of such disorders 
in the outward history of the Church. 

(2) It is impossible to deny that the gravest evils have come 
from ttie misuse of the disciplinaiy power of the Church, especi- 
ally of one particular mode of administering it : and the exist- 
ence of these has brought the whole subject into disrepute. 
At the same time, it is difficult to read the Epistles of St. Paul, 
especially those chapters in which he lets us see into the 
internal conditions of the early Societies of Christians, without 
feeling how l^ely the Church depended for its advance upon 
a strong discipline, fearlessly exercised over its members. The 
case at Corinth, to which we have already referred, was, we 
may hope, exceptional. Yet a very serious situation would 
clearly have arisen if it had not been for St, Panics action. The 
sin was one which public opinion among the pagans condemned 
' (1 Co 61), but the machinery of the Church, as it was, provided 
apparently no means of dealing drastically with it; St. Paul’s 
strong denundation was required to rouse the Corinthians to 
the necessary severity. It is easy to see from this, and the 
impression is continually confirmed by early Church history, 
tihat a weak discipline implies a feeble consciousness of the 
Church’s moral standard, and allows the existence within its 
pale of a variety of lower and more worldly ideals beside its 
own. It would be difficult to deny that the almost total 
absence of discipline of any kind in modem Christian com- 
munities bears a similar implication. 

l4TBEArirE».---See under OoHFBssroisr and PnNiraNOB. 

Thomas B. Stron-o. 

ABSOLUTISM. — (a) In philosophical pecula- 
tion : a method of interpreting reality 'which starts 
from the point of view of, and constructs a system 
by direct reference to, the complete unity of the 
'whole. This self-contained unity is in meta- 
physics named the Absolute (q. v. ). (h) In mthetics : 
a view of the nature of Beauty 'which regards the 
quality of the beautiful as a constitutive character 


of the object as such, and in itself, independently of 
the judgments or emotions of the subject. This 
is * aesthetic absolutism.* (c) In politics : a form 
of political government from, or by means of, a 
single supreme source of authority concentrated in 
the will of a specific individual, and executing its 
demands from itself and for itself, with or without 
the consent of the will of the community. It is in 
the main identical with Despotism (see Goverk- 
MENT). J. B. BAILLIE. 

ABSTINENCE.— See Asceticism. 

ABSTRACTION (abs-trahcrc, ‘ to draw off or 
separate *) is the separation or detachment of one 
part or element in a total experience from the 
whole to which it belongs. To abstract is thus to 
isolate any portion of the content of experience 
from its setting, and to consider it for the time 
being as it is in itself, * loose and separate * from 
the structural and functional relations '^diich be- 
long to it in the concrete conscious life. Psycho- 
logically, Abstraction is the necessary condition 
and accompaniment of Attention (-which see). To 
attend to one object of experience implies the 
withdrawal of attention from other objects. 

Professor James {Princ. of Psycholot^y, i. 403) says : Attention 
‘is the taking possession by the mind, m clear and vivid form, of 
one out of what seem several simultaneously possible objects 
or trains of thought. Focalization, concentration, of conscious- 
ness is of its essence. It implies withdrawal from some things 
in order to deal effectively with others.’ Similarly, Sir William 
Hamilton {Loqic, Beet, vii.) writes: ‘The result of Attention, 
by concentrating the mind unon certain (qualities, is thus to 
withdraw or abstract it from all else. In technical language, we 
are said to prescind the phenomena we exclusively consider. 
To prescind^ to attend, ana to abstract are merely different but 
correlative names for the same process ; and the first two are 
nearly convertible. When we are said to prescind a quality, we 
are supposed to attend to that quality exclusively ; and when 
we abstract, we are properly said to mstract from, that is, to 
tiirow other attributes out of account. I may observe that the 
term €d>straotion is very often abusively employed- By Ahs- 
tracrion we are frequently said to attend exclusively to certain 
phenomenar— those, to wit, which we abstract ; whereas the term 
abstraction is properly applied to the qualities which we abstract 
from ; and by abstracting from some we are enabled to consider 
others more attentively. Attention and Abstraction are onlV 
tiie same process viewed in different relations. They are, as it 
were, the positive and negative poles of the same act.* 

In spite of Hamil-bon’s protest against using the 
term ‘ abstraction * as applying to the elements to 
which we attend, — a protest pre'viously made by 
Kant {LogiJc, § 6), — the usage has persisted. As we 
shall presently notice, abstraction plays a part in 
the formation of concepts or general ideas. It is 
usually said that by abstraction the identical or 
similar elements or attributes in a number of 
different objects are singled out and combined into 
a general concept. Thus by abstracting from the 
objects denoted oy man, horse, bird, fish, etc., the 
common property or identity of structure, we form 
the concept of * vertebrate.* Without now raising 
the question whether concepts are formed solely 
by abstraction, we may notice that the essential 
element in abstraction is not the omission of the 
characteristics which are unlike, but the focussing 
of consciousness on what is similar in the difierent 
cases. This Kant himself admits, and in applying 
the term * abstraction ’ to the process of separating 
out the common elements, the usage of logic agrees 
with that of grammar and of ordinary life. 

It is essential in considering the nature of abs- 
traction, to distinguish carefully the psychological 
from the logical discussion of the subject. We 
may describe abstraction psychologically as a 
process of isolation, closely correlatea with active 
attention, and go on to exhibit its various forms 
and characteristics in terms of the structural 
mechanism of the conscious elements. From the 
logical point of view, however, abstraction has to 
considered as playing a part in knowledge. Here 
we have to deal, not with its psychological form oi 
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stnicttire, but with its function or purpose in the 
development of the intellectual life. This dis- 
tinction of standpoint does much to clear away the 
difficulties and confusions which attended the older 
discussions of the subject. For example, it puts 
in a new light the point at issue between Locke 
and Berkeley regarding the existence of abstract 
general ideas. It is possible to grant Berkeley’s 
contention that abstract ideas must exist psycho- 
logically as particulars in individual form, and at 
the same time to maintain that as functions of the 
knowledge-process, Le. as logical ideas, they neces- 
sarily transcend their individual mode of existence 
and are real universals. 

The q^uestion then arises as to the relation of the 
knowledge-process to the ideas viewed as psychical 
content. Can the psychological states of conscious- 
ness be regarded as the original form from which 
the logical idea is derived bj abstraction ? This 
has been very commonly maintained. Mr. F. H. 
Bradley tells us that a logical meaning ‘consists 
of a part of the content (original or acquired) cut 
off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence of the sign.’ The whole trend of 
modem logic (including Mr. Bradley’s own work) 
shows conclusively, however, that it is impossible 
to begin with ‘mental states’ and pass by way of 
abstraction to logical ideas. The view of the 
cognitive side of consciousness, as at first made up 
of particular images or ideas, is now acknowledged 
to be a fiction. And similarly we must reject the 
gwm- mechanical account of the formation of 
general ideas which is based on this fiction, accord- 
ing to which we are said first to abstract the common 
element from the particular images and then 
proceed further to generalize it, thus in some 
mysterious way transforming it into a logical idea. 
But we cannot derive knowledge from an anoetic 
process, and therefore must postulate that con- 
sciousness is from its first beginnings a process of 
interpretation and generalization, it starte from 
a content that is a vague presentation continuum, 
lacking both differentiation and integration, and, 
as such, not yet either particular or universal. It 
is the work of intelligence to transform this into 
a coherent system of parts. Now it must con- 
stantly be home in mind that it is within this total 
Imowledge-process, and as contributory to it, that 
abstraction finds its function and justification. It 
is not the end or essence of thinking, but a process 
or method which thought uses in the accomplish- 
ment of its own ends. The purpose which it fulfils 
is closely related to that of Analysis, though the 
specific method of abstraction has its own differ- 
entia. ‘ The reflective idea which guides it,’ says 
Bosanquet, ‘ is the equivalent in general knowledge 
of the mathematical axiom that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal.’ But, as 
within any real whole the withdrawal of one part 
never leaves the other parts unaffected, the guiding 
idea of abstraction is omy provisional.. * It amounts 
to no more than this, that within known wholes 
known changes may appear to leave remainders 
known as unchanged* (Logic, ii. 22 f.). 

Abstraction as a specific process is thus only a 
provisional expedient; and, unless corrected by a 
more adequate conception of the nature of the 
whole, it is likely in most fields to lead to error. 
But thinking proceeds both by concretion and 
abstraction, and these two moments are never 
entirely distinct and separate. Aristotle, and the 
formal logicians following Mm, have so^med to 
oppose Abstraction and Determination 

(wpMeins), When, however, we emphasize the 
unity of the intellectual process within which 
both these functions operate, we see^ that the 
opposition can never be more than relative. Abs- 
traction and Determination, like Analysis and 


Synthesis (within which they may be said to be 
included), imply each other as complementary 
moments of real thinking. The goal which thought 
seeks is not to be gained by passing to the highest 
abstraction ; for this is the emptiest of all thoughts. 
Nor can it he reached by the determination of a 
plurality of particulars. But the methods of abs- 
traction and determination must unite in defining 
experience in terms of a concrete universal. It 
is against the abuse of abstraction, against 
making isolation and mutilation the final goal of 
thinking, and thus neglecting the organic whole- 
ness and unity of things, that Hegel’s criticism is 
chiefly directed. The process of abstraction is for 
him never an end in itself, but onlv a means in the 
progress towards greater unity and concreteness. 

Litbraturb.— B. Maennel, Ueber Abstraktian (1890); A. 
Meinong, Vierteljahrschr. f. wissen, Phil. (1888) 329 fif., and ZP 
xxiv. S4ff. ; Bosanquet, LogiCy 1898, ii. ; J. Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism^ (1903), i. 266 ff.; Baldwin, BPhPy 
8.V,, and the literature under Attention, PsYCHonoaY. 

^ J. E. Ceeighton. 

SBIJ (Mount). — ^A famous mountain and place of 
Hindu and Jain pilgrimage, rising like an island 
out of the great plain of Kajputana, in the native 
State of Sirohi. The name is derived from its 
Skr. title Arhuda, ‘ a serpent,’ ‘ a long round mass,’ 
perhaps from the root arh, ‘to go,’ ‘to hurt,’ pro- 
kbly with reference to its form. Its summit, Guru 
SiJchara, ‘ Peak of the Teacher,’ rises to a height 
of 5,653 feet above the level of the sea. 

* It is hardly to be wondered at,^ writes Fergusson (History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed. 1899, p. 234:), ‘that 
Mount Abu was early fixed upon by the Hindus and Jains as 
one of their sacred spots. Rising from the desert as abruptly 
as an island from the ocean, it presents on every side in- 
accessible scarps 6000 ft. or 6000 ft. high, and the summit can 
be approached only by ravines cut into its sides. When the 
summit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest valleys 
imaginable, 6 or 7 miles long by 2 or 8 miles in width, cut up 
everywhere by granite rocks of the most fantastic shapes, and 
the spaces between covered with trees and luxuriant vegetation. 
The little Nucki Talao [properly Nakhi Talao, as it was supposed 
to have been excavated by the nails (Skr. nakha) of the gods] 
ia one of the loveliest gems of its class in India, and it is near to 
it, at Bilwarra, that the Jains selected a place for their Tirth 
[Skr. tirtha] or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot, however, 
be said that it has been a favourite place of worship in modem 
times. Its distance and inaccessibility are probably the causM 
of this, and it consequently cannot rival Palitana or Gimar in 
the extent of its buildings.'^ 

Tod styles Mount Abfi * the Olympus of India,* 
because in olden times it was reputed to be the 
favourite residence of the gods, and was believed 
to be the scene of two famous events in Hindu 
mythology. Here the munis (or sages), of w’hom 
Vasistha, a worshipper of &va, was the leader, 
practised austerities, living on milk and the fruits 
of the earth. There was then no mountain, but 
only a cleft in the plain, into which the cow that 
supplied the wants of the sage fell, and was miracu- 
loumy floated out by a rise of water from^ beneath. 
To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the 
sage prayed to oiva, then enthroned on the KailS-sa 
peak of the Himalaya. He called on the sons of 
Himachal, the deified mountain range, to relieve 
the saint. The youngest son of Himachal volun- * 
teered to exile himself, and, mounted on the serpent 
Takshaka, he journeyed to the holy land. At the 
behest of the sage he leaped into the cleft, em- 
braced, as he fell, by the serpent god. Within the 
cleft the snake willed so violently that Vasistha 
appealed again to Siva, who from the depths of 
I%tala, the nether-world, raised his toe untu it ap- 
peared at the top of the mountain, which was thus 
formed by the god. Hence, under the title of 
Achala livara, ‘ Immovable Lord,’ Siva has become 
the patron deity of the hill. But in accordance with 
the eclectic spirit of Hinduism, this does not pre- 
vent the place from becoming a site sacred both to 
Vai^navas and Jains. The second legend tells of 
the creation of the Agnihula, or *fire-hom’ septs 
of the Rajputs. The Daitgas, or demons, it is 
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said, disturl>ed the performance of the rites of Siva 
on the hill. Visvi-mitra, another sage, appealed 
to the gods, who proceeded to the spot, and out 
of the Agnihunda^ or fire-pit, in which the fire- 
sacrifice was performed, created the iom: Agnikulaj 
or * fire-born ^ septs — Chanhan, Parihfira, Solanki, 
and PrarnSra, who destroyed the Daityas, and 
restored the cult of Siva. Both these legends seem 
to indicate some early conflict of rival cults, the 
nature of which is unkno\vn. 

The chief Hindu rel^ous sites are, first, the 
crowning peak of Guru Sikhara, where in a cavern 
are to be seen the footprints of the saint DS-tuvrija, 
presided over by some dissolute-looking Ganapati 
priests, and those of Bamfinanda, the great apostle 
of the Vaisnava cultus. At the temple of Achala 
Lvara, which is now, according to Cousens, in a 
state of deplorable decay and neglect, is shown the 
toe-nail of mva in a cleft of the rock. His female 
counterpart is worshipped as Adhara Devi and 
Arbuda Mata, the Mother-goddess of the hill. The 
sage Vasi^tha is honoured at a shrine called 
Bctstonji, or Gaumuhha, ‘Cow-mouth,’ where a 
fountain falls from a spout shaped like a cow’s head. 
To the W. of this is the shrine of the saint Gotamji, 
or Gautama KisM, containing two images, one of 
Vi§uu and the other of a female beside a male 
bearded figure. The temples at Devangan, ‘ Court 
of the Gods,’ have not been fully described, if they 
have ever been visited, by an European, the approach 
being over rugged, dangerous rocks. The largest 
is dedicated to Vi§nu, and close to it is Narasifiiha, 
the fourth Avatara, or incarnation of the god, said 
to be one of the finest images on the hill. 

Of the Jain temples at Delva^Q- or Devalvada, 
‘ place of temples,’ two are described by Fergusson 
as * unrivalled for certain qualities by any temples 
in India.’ The first was built by Vimala, a mer- 
chant Jain prince, about A.l>, 1032, two years after 
the death of that arch-raider Mahmfid of Ghazni, 
who desecrated the older temples. It is dedicated 
to ^ishabhadeva, the first Jaina arhat^ or saint. 
The original image was destroyed by the Musal- 
mftns, and that now in the temple is the second or 
perhaps the third in succession. The second great 
temple was built by the brothers Tejapala and 
Vastupala between A.D. 1197 and 1247. It is in 
honour of the 23rd arhat^ Pai^vanatha, the only 
one in the series readily identifiable by the many- 
headed serpent’s hood which rises above him. Both 
these temples are built of white marble, though no 
quarry of this material is known to exist within 
300 miles of the spot, and the stone could have 
been conveyed up the rugged slopes of the hill 
only by incredible exertions and at enormous cost. 
Both these remarkable buildings have been fully 
described by Fergusson, whose account is supple- 
mented and in part corrected hy that of Cousens. 

Abtl was once the haunt of a colony of those 
loathsome ascetics, the Aghoris, hut they have long 
since disappeared. 

LiTEEATtjBa. — ^Tod, Annah of Rajasthan^ Cte.Icutta reprint, 
L Travels in W. India^ 101 If. ; Fergusson, Picturesque 
Illustrations of Architecture in Bindostan, 39 f., Bist. of Indian 
and Bastem Architeetwr^ ed. 1899, 234 ff. ; Cousens, Progress 
Report, Arch. Survey of W. India, for 1901, p. 2ff. ; Rowland, 
Indian Antiquary, ii. 249 ff. In the editor's note to the last 
article, some of the Abu inscriptions are given as a supple- 
ment to th<^e recorded by H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
xn. 284 ff. The place has been well described by Major C. A. 
Baylay in Rdjputdna Gazetteer (1880), iii. 129 ff., to which this 
article is largely indebted. CeOOKE. 

ABUSE, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE (Gr. Xot- 
Sopetv ; Lat. contumelid afficere, conviciari ; Ger. 
schimpfen, Idstem ; Fr. maudire ). — Abuse in general 
denotes an evil use of a thing caused by excess 
or injustice ; in law it denotes ‘ to injure, diminish 
in value or wear away hy usin^ improperly.* Ex- 
amples of such abuse are signified in the phrases 


‘ abuse of authority,’ ‘ abuse of confidence,’ ‘ abuse 
of privilege,’ ‘abuse of legal process,’ in all of 
which the use is assumed as determined by cor- 
rective justice, and its opposite, the abuse, is a 
departure, either in the way of defect or excess, 
from the mean laid down oy corrective justice. 
In this article we are concerned, however, only 
with a narrower signification of the term ‘abuse,* 
viz. that which deals with the improper use of 
language, and yet more narrowly with such an 
improper use as tends to the injury or harm of 
another human being. Abuse in this narrower 
and colloquial sense, then, denotes all that class 
of injuries which are inflicted on others by the 
means of language, under the sway of passion 
or any other motive opposed to tne principle 
of justice, or of love, or oi both. It ranges from 
blasphemy at the one end to the ‘ Jesting which is 
not convenient’ at the other, and varies according 
to the spirit which produces it or the means 
adopted for its manifestation. It is usefully classed 
by Aquinas under the heads of contumely {eontu* 
melia), detraction {detra^itio), backbiting {snsurrus)f 
ridicule [derisio), and cursing {maledictio), 

1. Contumely is an injury inflicted in words, 
whereby there is denied to a man some good 
quality on account of which he is held in honour, 
or whereby some concealed fact to his discredit is 
unnecessarily and uncharitably made public. If, 
for example, it is said of a man that be is blind, 
this is abuse indeed, but of less gravity than if he 
were charged with being a thief. Another and 
more venial form of abuse is to reflect needlessly 
on a man’s defect, as, e.y., that he is of lowly 
birth, or that he has been badly educated, or that 
he spent a wild and profligate youth, such things 
being said in order to deprive the person of whom 
they are said of some honour he has won for him- 
self by virtuous conduct or public service. Such 
language is to he placed under the general head 
of contumely, as a lorm of abusive language which 
has its root in anger and has pride for its foster- 
mother. It is a kind of revenge, and is indeed 
the readiest and easiest form in which revengeful 
feelings find expression. 

2. Detraction difiers from contumely both in its 
object and in its source. It does not seek so much 
to rob a man of his honour as to blacken his 
reputation, and it springs from envy rather than 
from anger. It effects its purpose (1) directly by 
bringing a false charge, by exaggerating a fault, 
by revealing a hidden defect, or by imputing an 
evil motive; and (2) indirectly by denying, con- 
cealing, or minimizing what is meritorious. ‘ He 
that filches from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor 
indeed.’ The words used may not be contumeaous 
— ^in the case of lago they included both contumely 
and detraction — but they are abuse, and abuse of 
the worst kind. 

3. Backbiting, whispering, or innuendo is another 
form of abusive language which has for its ob- 
ject the separating of friends. The detractor 
abuses language by saying what is evil about his 
neighbour simpliczter; the whisperer injures him 
secundum qtcid, viz, by saying of a man what will 
alienate his friend. ‘ Sin against our neighbour is 
so much the greater as the greater loss is mflicteii, 
and the loss is the greater as the good taken away 
is greater. But the loss of a friend is a great loss, 
and therefore the whisperer is a great sinner.’ 

4. Ridicule, when aj^rt from love, is a furthet 
abuse of language. The three forms of abuse 
mentioned above tend to deprive a man of mim 
external good, such as honour, reputation, 01 
friends. Derision, however, goes to deprive a miia 
of ^ his inward peace, the testimony of a good con- 
science. It is to be classed with contumely, de- 
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traction, and whispering as abusive language, but 
it differs from them in its end. It holds a man up 
to scorn for some evil in him or some defect, and 
springs from contempt for him,— a contempt which 
is rooted in pride and finds enjoyment in the con- 
trast between the person who is ridiculed and 
the ridiculer. It is this special form of abusive 
language which is condemned by Jesus Christ in 
the sayings (Mt 5^) in which He forbids contempt 
for a man’s intellectual qualities (expressed hy raca), 
or for his moral qualities (expressed by moreh). 

5. Cursing is abusive language whereby evil is 
pronounced against a man in the imperative or 
the optative mood. Words which inflict deserved 
punishment (as in the case of Gehazi, 2 K 5^), 
or state a fact (as in the case of Adam and Eve, 
Gn or express abhorrence of evil in itself 

(as Da\id and the mountains of Gilboa, 2 S 1*^), 
or are used symbolically {^Dominies rrwdedixit 
ficulmum in siynijkationem Judcece^)^ do not come 
under this dennition, and are not, therefore, of 
the nature of abusive language. To curse is 
*to pronounce against anyone, in the name of 
religion, or under the impulse of some violent 
movement of the soul, words of reprobation or of 
condemnation.* God’s name is either explicitly 
used, or lies implicit in the current forms, especi- 
ally those in use among the more uncultured 
classes. To this it seems necessary to add that in 
these classes sexual processes or aberrations are 
largely drawn on for the purpose of supplying the 
vocabulary of abuse, a fact •wmich serves the pur- 
pose of (iemonstrating incidentally the close con- 
nexion l)etween sensual indulgence and contempt 
or hatred or scorn of our fellows. The peevishness 
which finds expression in abusive language directed 
against others is at bottom a deep-seated discontent 
with self. 

The subject of blasphemy (q. v.) is beyond the scope 
of this article, and the only remark to be made here 
about it is that cursing any creature as a creature 
comes under that head. 

Abusive language, when it is used in the hearing 
of several persons in a public place (even when the 
name of God is not uttered, but words importing 
an imprecation of future Divine vengeance only), 
may constitute profane swearing, and is a nuisance 
at common law. Blasphemy and profane swearing 
differ at law only in this, that blasphemy is a word 
of larger meaning. 

Literaturk.— Thomas Aquinas, Summa^ n. ii. 18 wid 72-76 ; 
Aristotle^ £th. Nikom, viii. 0 ; Grimm, Deutsches Wdrterbuch, 
8,v. ‘Schimpfen’; Migne, Encyc. tom. xxxii. col. 263 ff.; 
ilm^ncan and English Encyc. 0 / Law^ s.v. ‘Abuse*: Profane 
Oaths Act, 1745; Stephen, Com. on the Laws cf England^ 
iv. 198-104 ; Town Police Clauses Act, 1S47, 5 28- 

W. F. Cobb. 

ABYSS {A^weros ). — The Greek word, of which 
our * abyss’ is a transliteration, occurs in the 
classics as an adjective signifying ‘bottomless,’ 
‘boundless.’ It is composed of the intensive a, 
and ^vcrcr6s=:^v86sf ‘depth.’ In the LXX it repre- 
sents Uhom (dVi^) and mlah Most of the pass- 

ages in the Bible where it is employed belong to 
the poetical books, and are of late date. Seeing^also 
that the Pentateuch was the first part of the &ble 
to be turned into Greek, we must regard Gn 1® as 
the earliest instance of its use, so far as our in- 
vestigation is concerned. What, then, is the 
meaning of Uhom the word for which it 

stands? The answer must be sought outside the 
limits of our extant Heb. literature. Dillmann 
and others have, indeed, been inclined to derive it 
from hum ( d ^. v ), ‘ to roar or rage ’ ; but it is so 
obviously cognate with the Ti&mat of Bab. cosmo- 
gony that we must look on the t as part of the 
root. Jensen’s suggestion (adopted in KAT* 492) 
is that the root is imam ( 009 ), ‘ to stink.’ The Ooif, 
EeL Lex. argues that 009 is probably the root, ‘ in 


view of As. tidmtu, tdmtu.^ In aiw case, T^hosn, 
like Tidmaty was a proper noun, ‘ Deep,’ not ‘ the 
deep.’ Frequent as are its appearances in the OT, 
it is almost mvariably without the article. Turn- 
ing now to that Babylonian conception, of which 
the Heb., if a derivative,* is a greatly modified one, 
we find that Tidmat was the dark and watery chaos, 
the primeval undifferentiated matter, out of which 
gods and men, heaven and earth sprang. Berosus 
(c. 275 B.c.) conveys the idea ( r 6 ttcLv (tk 6 tos kuI Cdwp), 
and Wis IV^ has the same in view {HXt] &fiop(pos). 
Such a chaos is postulated in the myths of Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, Indians, and Greeks. Hesiod, 
e.g., Theog. 115, asserts : i^roL ixkv irpchruxTa yiver 
K.r.X, The well-known Bab. legend opens thus ; 

* When on high the heavens were unnamed, 

Beneath, the earth bore not a name ; 

The primeval ocean (apsu restu) was their producer ; 

Mummu Tiamtu was she who begat the whole of them. 

Their waters in one united themselves, and 

The plains were not outlined, marshes were not to be seen.' 

(Pinches, Old Test etc., p. 16). 

There is a substantially correct reproduction of 
this legend in the Syrian writer Damascius (6th 
cent. A.D.), who states that the Babylonians be- 
lieved in two principles of the universe, Tauth4 
and Apason, the latter being Tauthe’s husband. 
Apason, here, is evidently the same as Apsu 
(=the waters imder, around, and above the earth, 
especially the sweet waters in contrast to Tiamat, 
the salt), whilst Tauth4 (Berosus, QajMTi) is Tidmat. 
The latter also sometimes bears the name Bahu 
(the emptiness,’ of Gn I®, LXX d/cara- 

aKeiacTTos), the Phcenician BaaUy mother of the 
first men. Here we have the origin of the Heb. 
idea of the abyss. Gunkel {Schopf. u. ChaoSy 15) 
has pointed out that such a picture of the primal 
state of the universe would naturally present itself 
in a land like Babylonia, where the winter rains 
pour down from heaven and, uniting with the 
streams and rivers, turn all tilings into chaos: 
only when spring returns do land and water take 
their separate places. This idea reached the 
Hebrews through the medium of Phoenicians and 
Canaanites, and was reinforced by a similar Egyp- 
tian idea of a boundless primeval water (Aw»), 
which filled the universe and contained the germ 
of all existence. We may therefore say, with 
Trevisa (1398) : ‘ The primordiall and fyrste matere 
in the begynnynge of theworlde not dystinguyd 
by certayn fonrme is caUed Abyssus.’ In it were 
tne potencies of the life that would hereafter ap- 
pear, f The process, according to the Bab, theory, 
was one of evolution ; according to Gn 1, it was 
determined wholly by the creative fiat of God. 

The memory of the original abyss was kept up 
by the ‘ seas ’ and ‘ aly sses ’ which were common 
in the temples of Babylonia. Urnina of Lagas 
(c. 4000 B.C.) set up a greater and a smaller apsu 
(Gunkel, pp. 28, 153). Argum (c. 17th cent. B,C.) 
placed a tamtUy or sea, in Marduk’s shrine. ‘ This 
was, no doubt, a large basin or “ laver,” similar to 
the brazen sea of Solomon’s temple which stood 
upon twelve oxen ’ (King, Bah. Eu. (1899) p. 109). 

The recalcitrancy of matter and the struggle of 
darkness against light are portrayed in the myth 
of Tidmaty as a dragon-like monster, fighting with 
Marduk, but slain by him. Out of one half of 
her body he constructed a vault (the earth), the 
two ends of which rest on the ocean {apsu). A 
similar picture of the position of the earth is pre- 
sent to the Heb. poet’s mind when he declares tliat 

* A. Jeremias declares (Das AT im Lichte des Alien OrienU) 
that borrowing on either side, or direct dependence, is not to 
be thought of. 

t Didron (Christian Iconog. ii. 127) copies a miniature from a 
10th cent. MS-— a small, conical mound, divided into stages bj- 
spiral bands. The lowest zone contains birds, the next fishes, 
then vegetation, finally a human head issues from the summit. 
By ^e side is written * Abissus.' 
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Jahweli has ‘ founded it upon seas and established 
it upon floods’ (Ps The disc of the earth 

rests on the all-surrounding ocean, and the * waters 
under the earth ’ are called tehom or tehom rabbity 
‘ abyss/ ‘ great abyss ’ (On 7^^ 8*-®, Dt 8’ 33^^ Am 7“*, 
Pr 3^ 8^^), whose fountains are broken up at the 
Flood, from which ^vell up the sources that fer- 
tilize the land and (Ezk 31^) refresh the trees. It 
is in this sense that Clem. Korn. (I. xx.) speaks 
of the inscrutable depths of the abysses 
re Ave^vxviacTTa). Trevisa also says: ‘Abyssus is 
depnesse of water vnseen, and therof come and 
springe welles and ryuers/ 

Tehoin or ‘Abyss’ is a frequent designation of 
the oceans and seas, without any reference to their 
being ‘under the earth.’ And although there is 
no trace of the refractoriness of matter in the 
narrative of Gn 1, this comes out strongly in many 
references to the sea (Is 5(P 5P®, Jer 5^, Ps 77^* 
104«-9 i06» 107^* 135® Pr 8« Job 7^“ 26^ 38®^ 
Sir 432®, Pr. Man 3, En 60^'®, Kev 2P). 

Tire question has been raised whether the ntonn 
of Ps 71^ should not be corrected to (cf, Ps 
63^® 139^®, Is 44^®). However that may be, the 
LXX has ‘ abysses’ (lipwcrot), which word, either in 
the sing, or the plur,, became one of the names for 
Hades. In the verse in (][uestion it points to the 
profound depths of the invisible world, from which 
the persecuted are to be brought hack again. The 
Bab. scheme of the universe ^so locates the abode 
of the dead in the heart of the earth, making the 
entrance thereto lie in the extreme west {KAT^ 
636), designating it ‘the country whence none 
return,’ dividing it into seven zones, corresponding 
to the seven planetary spheres (Lenormant, Chaldl 
Magic, 165, 169} ; cf. Mt 12«, Ph 2^ Enoch (17®) 
sees in the west the great streams and the great 
flood, and enters into tne great darkness [of Hades], 
into which all flesh comes. In the only classical 
passage where ^iSwo-tros is a noun, it is employed 
for Hades (Biog. Laerfc. iv. xoib-c*? Kai^XSes 
els fji^XaLPay UXovr^ws dfivcrcrcv). 

To take yet another step is easy, d; (Job 
41®®) is represented^ in the LXX by rbv Sk rdprapop 
•njs d^iLfccrov, This is a free translation by an Alex- 
andrian Hellenist, who knew his classics (Swete, 
Introd. to OT in Greek, pp. 256, 318), and remem- 
bered that Tartarus was a prison, a murky pit, 
into which Zeus threatens to cast any god who 
may venture to oppose him {II, viii. 11-16), as far 
beneath Hades as this is below the earth (cf. 
Tdjtrrapd r i}vep.6evra eipvoBelTjs, Hes. 

Theog. 120). Now at Job 38^® Sheol is at the 
bottom of the sea, and we here (41®® LXX) find hell 
in the same locality, for the sea-monster Leviathan 
considers the Tartarus of the abyss his captive. 
The Book of Enoch often speaks of the abyss as a 
place of punishment. The traveller reaches a deep 
abyss, in which are lofty pillars of fire, some of 
them prostrate (18^^’^®). Here is the prison of the 
rebellious angels ; he sees a place with a cleft or 
chasm (5ta/co7n)) running down into the abyss. 
Uriel informs him that the angels are imprisoned 
there for ever (21’*^^) ; judgment began with the 
stars, which were found guilty and cast into an 
abyss full of fire (90®^). English writers have 
freely used the word as an equivalent for ‘hell.’ 
Lydgate (1413) says : ‘ This pytte is the chyef and 
the manoyr of belle that is clepid Ahissus.’ 

We pass to the NT. The abyss is the ordinary 
abode of demons who, having been permitted to 
take temporary possession of a man, now deprecate 
being remanded to their own place, because their 
power of doing mischief is thus terminated (Lk 
8®^) ; it is Hades, where the spirits of the departed 
dwell, where Christ spent the interval between 
death and resurrection (Ro 10’). ‘Ipsa anima 
fuit in abysso’ (Ambrose). The impression con- 


veyed by St. Paul’s language is of the vastness of 
that realm, as of one that we should vainly attempt 
to explore. The abyss communicates with our 
earth by a pit or shaft {(ppiap), Rev with which 
the diaKow'/j of En 21’ should be compared. Accord- 
ing to the Tractate Snkkah of the Talmud, the 
mouth of this pit is under the foundations of the 
temple, and can be closed by magical forinulss: 
‘Qua bora David fodiebat lundamenta templi, 
exundavit abyssus mundum submersurus. Dixit 
David : Estne hie, qui sciat, an liceat teste 
inscribere nomen ineftabile, et projiciemus iilam 
in abyssum, ut quiescat?’ (Bousset, Die Offen^ 
harung Jokannis, p. 251). When the 4)piap of Rev 
9 is opened, there issue from it poisonous, stinging 
locusts, which cause exquisite anguish to men. 
Over them is a king, ‘the angel of the abyss,’ 
whose Greek name, A folly on, represents pretty 
accurately his Heb. title Abaddon, This is a 
difierent point of view from that of En 20h where 
Uriel is designated the holy angel who presides 
over both the angelic host and Tartarus, At Pr 
J511 2720 etc., Abaddon is parallel to Sheol, and the 
Rabbis make it a name of the lowest pit of hell. 
The abyss, then, in the present passage, as in Lk 
8®^, is the abode of the ministers of torment, from 
which they go forth to do hurt. In the Bab. docu- 
ments, demons and spirits of disease proceed from 
hell : 

* They, the productions of the infernal rerfons, 

On high they bring trouble, and below they bring confuifion,* 
(Leuomiant, CkcM, Magic, p. SO), 
The Rabbis, too, represent Sammael and his angels 
as emerging thence (Eisenmenger, Mntdeckt. Jud, 
ii. 336 f.). The abyss of Rev lU 17* is put in the 
same light : a beast which occasions calamities to 
the saints arises out of it. The dragon, ‘ that old 
serpent, which is the devil, and Satan,’ is shut up 
therein, and its mouth is sealed for a thousand 
years (20®). The language in which this is set forth 
should he compared with Prayer of Manasses 3 ; 

b r^p $dk<uraav rtp \6y(p rod 

xpocTd^jOaros oOroO, 

6 K\elcras rijp djSvaaop /cal acppayiadfiepot 
abr^p rep epo^ep/p Kal ipBd^ep bpbfJMTL <roi>. 

In the Eituale Eomanum, part of the formula of 
Exorcism runs ; ^ ‘ Cede Ergo Deo + qui te, et 
malitlam tuam in pharaone, et in exercitu ejus 
per Moysen servum suum in abyssum demersit ’ : 
with this cf. Jubilees 48^*, 

The Gnostics, as might have been expected, made 
an altogether difierent use of the idea of the abyss. 
Their special name for it was Bv66s, Bythm, and 
by this they meant the Divine first principle, the 
fountain of all existence, the infinite, unfathom- 
able, inscrutable abyss of Deity ; 

‘ A vast, unfathomable sea. 

Where all our thoughts are drowned.’ 

A4yov€rt, ydp ripa eZvai ip dopdrois Kal dKaropofidcrrms 
i/^djfjAJxri rikcLOP Alma wpohra' rmrrop $i xal [vpacuyx^^ 
Ktti] vpoTrarbpa xal pvdhp koKovcfip (Iren, adv, Mwr, 
i. 1 : ‘ For tney say that in the invisible and name- 
less heights there is a certain perfect, pre-existing 
JEon. And they call him [first principle and] pro- 
genitor and By thus’). Hippolytus (vi, 37) bears 
the same testimony: speaking of Valentinus, he 
says : ^►xeu'T^craro rbv wdprm paaLkia Bp IIXdrwF, 
O0TOS waripa xal pv6bp xal [irpoapx^^ ?] rm Skm 
aldpcap (‘He whom Plato spoke of as King of all, 
this man postulated as father and Bytlms and first 
principle [?] of all the icons ’). The Yalentinian.s 
held that by a process of self-limitation the Bythm 
evolved a series of pairs of icons, male and female, 
any pair of which may be called the pleroma, t!ie 
latter name being also given to the whole series 
taken together, which then stands to the Bythm in 
the feminine relation, as TiWmat did to Aps§>, 
But Gnosticism never formed a homogeneous body 
of opinion. There were, as Hippolytus warns us, 
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many varying opinions concerning the Bythus 
itself. According to some thinkers, he was outside 
the fUroma : others held him to be within it, but 
separated from the rest by Horus ("Opos), a per- 
sonified boundary (Lightfoot, Coloss, p. 332). 
There %vere some who actually deposed him from 
his place at the head of the series, and made him 
follow the first ogdoad. Some thought of him as 
unwedded, and neither male nor female; whilst 
others again gave him Stge as his consort, or the 
two powers Thought and Will (HippoL loc, cit,). 
The relation of Gnostic speculation on the Bythv^ 
to later philosophical thought is perhaps suffi- 
ciently indicated in one sentence of Irenssus, ap, 
Epiphan. xxxiL 7 : 01 p,kv yap aMp d^vyov Xiyovcnpy 
dppcpa^ imI}T€ BiikeiaPy fiijTe 6\ias 6vra rt. (‘ For 
some say that he is unwedded and is neither male 
nor female, nor, in fact, anything at all ’). He was 
exalted above all contrarieties — the Absolute, 
identical with Nothing, the Being of whom even 
existence might not be predicated. No wonder 
that the Mystics took up both the thought and the 
term ; * I saw and knew the being of all things, the 
Byss and the Abyss, and the eternal generation of 
the Holy Trinity, the descent and original of the 
world and of all creatures through the Divine 
wisdom ' ( J acob Behmen, quoted by James, Varieties 
of Bel. Experience^ p. 411). 

LirBRATCRE.— In addition to the works mentioned above, see 
Jensen, Kosmogmu d€r Bahylonier ; Sayce, Hibhert Lectures^ 
1887 ; Smythe Palmer, T^hom and Tidmaty 1897, and art. in 
Guardian^ Feb. 6, 1907 ; Driver on GmesiSy 1904 ; Neander, 
Mist, the Christian Churchy vol. J ii. (for the Gnostics) ; 
New English Dictionary (for the words *Abim^* ‘Abysme/ 
"Abyss’ m Eng. literature). JOHN TAYLOR. 

ABYSSINIA.— The peoples of Abyssinia belong 
to three distinct races, viz. the African ahori^es, 
the Hamitic (Cushitic) tribes, and the Semitic im- 
migrants. 

(a) The African aborigines are now found only 
in the western and north-western part of Abyssinia ; 
they are called by the other Abyssinians Shangald 
or Skanqeld. Originally the name of a certain tribe, 
this has come to be a generic term for all non- 
Semitic or non-Hamitic people of probably negro 
origin. The largest aggregation of these Abys- 
sinian ‘negroes’ are the Kunamas or BazSns, and the 
Barias, whose languages also are entirely different 
from those of the Cushites and the Semites. They 
inhabit the country around the Takkazg and the 
Gash Eivers, mostly in the present Italian Colonia 
Eritrea. The Christian Abyssinians call them 
sometimes by the derogatory term ‘ mouse-eaters’ ; 
hdrid in Amnaric means also ‘ slave,’ because these 
aborigines are taken as slaves all over Abyssinia. 
This part of the population is, to a large extent, 
pagan; others, like the Barias, have become 
Muhammadans ; some of them, especially the 
slaves among the Christians, have adopted the 
Christian faith. 

{h) The Eamitic or Cushitic tribes form the stock 
of the population of Abyssinia. They immigrated 
into that country at some remote period of which 
we have no record. There is scarcely a part of 
Abyssinia where the Semites, who imposed their 
language almost everywhere, did not intermingle 
with them. In the south the Semitic blood was 
almost aWrbed by the Hamitic ; in the north the 
Hamitic tribes seem to have been kept a little 
more separate. The main tribes of the Cushites or 
Abyssinian Hamites are the Somalis and the Gallas 
in Southern Abyssinia ; the 'Afar (called by the 
Arabs DanaHl, perhaps of Arab oridn, hut speak- 
ing a Cushitic language) in the east ; the Agaos ( with 
several subdivisions) all over the centre ; the Sahos 
in the north-east, the Bogos (also called Bilin 
after the name of their language, of Agao origin), 
finally, the Bedawin in the north, who extend 


into the Egyptian Sudan. The Gallas, or Oromos, 
are very numerous, and are divided into many 
tribes, some of which extend as far as the equatorial 
lakes. Their language is a Hamitic one, and the 
Abyssinians make a distinction between them 
ana the Shangalas. Since, however, many Gallas 
whom the writer has seen (in Northern Abyssinia) 
have pronounced negroid features, it may be that 
a part of this nation is of negro origin and has 
adopted a Hamitic language. Similar cases occur 
very frequently, as, for instance, with the Celts in 
Bavaria, who speak German, and the negroes in 
the United States of America, who have adopted 
the English language. The Gallas are partly 
pagan, partly Muhammadan. Some of them be- 
came Christians, but the wholesale baptism of 
Galla people by King Theodore I. (1855-1868) met 
with little success. The Somalis and the 'Afar 
are practically Muhammadan ; the Sahos and the 
Bedawin are Muhammadan; the Bogos partly 
Christian, partly Muhammadan. 

(c) The Semitic population of Abyssinia is strong- 
est in the north, i.e, in the region of the ancient 
kingdom of Aksum. There is no doubt that these 
Semites came to Abyssinia from Arabia. The hulk 
of them may have come within the last cents. B.C., 
but the Semitic immigration never stopped. It 
was rather, as Renan has said, a ‘ gradual infiltra- 
tion,* and even in our days an Arab tribe, the 
Rashaida, has crossed to the other side of the Red 
Sea and is beginning to be nationalized in Africa ; 
they still speak Arabic, but have commenced to 
use the Tigre language as well. The Semites have 
been, beyond doubt, the civilizers of, or at least the 
bearers of some civilization to, Abyssinia. They 
founded an empire, they built temples, palaces, 
and entire cities, as well as dams and reservoirs ; 
they originated and carried on the only literature 
that Abyssinia ever had. When they came they 
were, of course, pagan, hut after some centuries 
they became Christian ; and, whatever their Chris- 
tianity is, or may have been, it has always tended 
to a higher state of morals and religion than that 
which native Africa, south of Egypt and the other 
countries along the north shore, has ever been 
capable of producing. The Semitic language 
which was first written (after the Sabman) is the 
Ethiopic or Ge’ez. A few pagan and Christian 
inscriptions and almost the entire Christian litera- 
ture are committed to writing in tills language, 
which must have died out before the 10th cent. A.D. 
At present there are three main Semitic languages 
in Abyssinia : Amharic, Tigrina, and Tigre. Am- 
haric is the language of the south and the centre ; 
Tigiina that of the region of the old Aksumitic 
kingdom; Tigr§ is spoken by the half -nomadic 
tribes of the north, and has been adopted by many 
of the Hamites of that region. The majority of 
those who speak Amharic and Tigrina are Chris- 
tians ; Tigrina is often called zdrdvd Icheshtdn (in 
Tna) or hlgd kestdn (in Te), i.e. the language of 
the Christians. The Tigre tribes are now mostly 
Muhammadans, but about half of the Mansa* tribe 
have retained (Christianity. 

We have therefore, in speaking of the religions 
of Abyssinia, to deal with Paganism, Islam, and 
Christianity. Paganism is at the bottom of all 
of them, and even the religious ideas of the 
common people in Christian and Muhammadan 
districts are more like pagan superstitions than 
like the ideas of the founder of Christianity or 
of the prophet of Islam. We may here dispense 
entirely with official Islam or Christianity, It 
will suffice to record the following facts; Islam 
in Abyssinia is Sunnite, the Muhammadans living 
in Christian surroundings are called DjabartI, the 
people who do missionary work there at present 
are mostly of the Senfisi order. The Confession 
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of the Christian Church of Abyssinia is that of 
J acobus Baradseus, — ^in other woras, the Aby ssinians 
are Monophysites. A few remarks on the history 
of Christianity in this country will be found below. 

Still another religion exists in Abyssinia, — the 
country of many races, languages, and religions, 
— viz. Judaism, There are a number of Jewish 
communities, mainly in the region between Aksum 
and Gondar, They are called Falashas, and they 
^eak an Agao dialect ; their books are in Geez. 
Their origin is altogether unknown to us. Ac- 
cording to Abyssinian tradition, the Queen of 
Sheba, who was a princess of Aksum, was at 
Jerusalem instructed in the Jewish religion by 
Solomon and then introduced it into her own 
country. This is, of course, legendary, for the 
oldest inscriptions prove— if we need any proof — 
that the official relirion of the Aksumitic kingdom, 
before it became Cnristian, was pagan. But this 
curious legend seems to reflect some historical 
events of which no other records have come down 
to our time. For a number of OT practices and 
ideas are integral parte of Abyssinian Christianity, 
and, what is more significant, the Aramaic loan- 
words in Ge’ez, mostly denoting religious ideas and 
objects, are probably of Jewish- Aramaean, not of 
Christian- Aramaean, origin. 

I. Fagan ABrssimA.-^x. Pagan eeligion of 
THE African aborigines,— As far as we know 
the religion of the Kunamas, it may be character- 
ized as amimistic or as ancestor- worship. For the 
spirits or the souls of their forefathers play the 
most important rdle in their relirions life. Above 
all spirits there is the unknown Great Spirit, with 
whom mam comes little into contact. This idea of 
one mysterious, almighty, supernatural being seems 
to pervade almost all pagan religions. The Great 
Spirit is far away, the other spirits are near, and 
are in a way mediators between mankind and the 
Great Spirit. He it is that gives rain, the most 
important and vital thing for the agricultural Ku- 
namas, and he is probably the god of heaven, Inst 
as Waq is among the Gallas (see below). To him 
only the chief or the tribe may sacrifice. At the 
beginning of the ploughing season the chief has a 
revelation bidding him immolate a red goat and 
a white sheep, and in return promising abundance 
of rain. The animals are killed, tne blood is 
sprinkled on the ground, and the chief says; 
‘Behold, thou hast the blood that we have offered ; 
now give ns rain.’ After that, the chief and priest 
eat the meat in communion with the spirits, where- 
upon mankind and spirit world are reconciled and 
friendly. 

It is only upon important occasions that the priest 
or chief enters into action : the religious affairs of 
everyday life are in the hands of sorcerers and 
witches, i.e, men and women who are believed to 
have communication with the spirits, or even to 
possessed by them. Sorcerers and witches are in 
contect with, or in the service of, either good or evil 
spirits. The latter form no separate caste; cer- 
tain persons are believed to be poisoners or to have 
the evil eye. Against their power the people take 
refuge, or protect themselves by using a branch 
of the ‘ghost-tree.’ Naturally, members of the 
sorcerers^ caste sometimes make ill use of their 
power, — and then the same remedies are used 
against them ; but generally their work is that of 
prophesying, healing, and doing other miracles; 
m general, mediating between the people and the 
spirits. 

The sorcerera wear women’s clothes, decorate 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
rings, beads, and pearls of many colours. They 
receive revelations from the spirits about diseases, 
ordinary perils, and the like, and they remedy 
them— or not— in return for high payment. The 


witches do their dn^ only at a certain period, viz. 
the harvest time. Then the people wish to ‘ greet * 
their ancestors and to give them mead. These 
demoniac women all of a sudden are possessed by 
the spirits, fall to the ground in a state of ecstasy, 
and begin to speak and sing in foreign tonmes. 
After riiat, they put on their trinkets, and the 
people ‘OTeet’ their ancestors and pour mead for 
them. When all have done so, a special sacrifice 
is offered to free the women from their possessors, 
and every one returns to his usual life. 

Eemedies against the influence of malevolent 
spirits are incantations and the twigs of the ghost- 
tree. The spirits and the tree have the same name, 
and in this identity of name lies the power of the 
latter. For instance, at the time of childbirth 
twigs of this tree are placed crosswise over the 
door of the house to protect the child. The first 
night after someone has died, all the spirits visit 
the house of the dead and drink mead : the living 
sit outside, with the magic twigs around the neck 
or the arms. Again, the next day, when a libation 
is offered at the grave, they protect themselves in 
the same way. Other trees or bushes are used to 
protect the cattle or the crops. The spirits of the 
ancestors rule and regulate the entire life of these 
people. They have established the laws of social 
and political life ; in other words, these laws are 
based on tradition and custom. For this reason 
the spirits watch over the laws and punish trans- 
gressions, — above all, the omission of taking blood- 
vengeance, 

2. Pagan religion of the Hamites. — The 
pagan religion of the Hamitic tribes of Abyssinia 
does not seem to differ essentially from tnat of 
the aborigines. According to our sources, how- 
ever, it appears that the Gallas, who nowadays 
are practically the only pagan Hamites in Abys- 
sinia, have outgrown the stage of crude animism, 
and have developed a sort of polytheism with 
one highest god, and that with them, partly at 
least, true religiosity has taken the place of torpid 
fear and awe. That highest god is called Waq{Qi 
Waqayo), and many say he is their only god. This 
being seems to be ‘ deity ’ or numm in general, in 
a way to be compared, therefore, with the Semitic 
The noun waq originally means * heaven,’ and 
thus the god Waq is also named Guraca — a word 
which, as an adjective, denotes ‘ dark-blue,’ and as 
a substantive ‘heaven’ or ‘sky.’ Waq is the god 
of heaven, hut he is omnipresent ; he is eveijwhere 
in nature; he lives on mountain peaks, in high 
trees, near springs, in rivers, and in caves. In all 
these places he is worshipped with sacrifices and 
prayers. There are varionsldnds of offerings, but it 
seems most natural to assume that the communion 
between men and their god is the main idea of 
these offerings. This communion is effected by 
{a) the blood covenant; (5) the sacrificial meal 
The blood is, on the one hand, poured out for the 
deity; on the other hand, it is smeared on the 
doorposts and on the foreheads of the offereis (in 
a line or crosswise), or sprinkled on them. The 
sacrificial meal is shared by deity and men ; for 
a part is burned, the rest is eaten by men. The 
sacrificial animals are cattle and sheep; we even 
hear of ‘ expiatory cows.’ There is also a recollec- 
tion of human sacrifices among the people. The 
libations consist of milk and mead. All sacrifices 
are offered by the pater familiast — the head of the 
family, — who is at the same time their priest. On 
special occasions the chief of the tribe takes his 
place. After the animal is killed, the ogesa ^ — ‘ the 
wise man,’ — ^the haruspesc, comes in order to inspect 
the entrails and to interpret the omen. These 
‘wise men’ form a kind of sacerdotal caste, and 
ofiiciate at all important political affairs; they 
also interpret the night of oirds ; they are Mrw- 
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spices and augures at fche same time. Of course, 
tney consider themselves much better than the 
ordmary sorcerers. There seem to be certain sects 
among them, the sect of Abba Muda, who lives 
in a mysterious cave with a serpent to which offer- 
ings are made. When the members of this sect make 
pilgrimages to the famous cave, they wear women’s 
clothes, let their hair grow, and perform some well- 
known religious duties. An example of a Galla 
prayer is the following : ‘ Thou hast made the corn 
to grow, and shown it to our eyes ; the hungry man 
beholdeth it and is consoled. When the corn is 
ripening, thou sendest caterpillars and locusts into 
it, locusts and pigeons. Everything cometh from 
time, thou allowest it to happen : why thou doest 
this, thou knowest.’ 

Besides Waq, there is a host of lesser deities, 
who fall into two groups, viz, the *good spirits,’ 
named aydna^ and the * evil spirits,’ named 
The ay&na live in all places where WSq^ lives, 
especially in rivers; but they also comprise the 
house-gods {penates) and the souls of the ancestors 
{Tifumes)* Even in a newly built house there is an 
aydna, and crumbs are thrown on the floor for 
him when the people first enter the house. In- 
dividual members of this class of gods are KUesa, 
the god of war and of the winds ; and AtHCt the 
goddess who protects women, like the Greek Eilei- 
thyia. It seems that even the personified Sabbath, 
called Sambata, is known as a goddess to the 
pagan Gallas, who must have borrowed her worship 
from the Ealashas. Among the* evil spirits ’the 
buda, or the devil of the evil eye, is the most 
feared. It is well known that this superstition, 
so common over all Southern and Eastern coun- 
tries, is particularly deep-rooted in Abyssinia. 
Other evil demons seem to be the monsters banda 
and bulgu. The former is the wolf, a demoniac 
animal among various peoples; the latter is ex- 
plained as ‘man-eater.^ A special caste of sor- 
cerers has to do with these evil spirits. Among 
them there are different degrees and specialists, 
some of whom predict the future, others cure 
diseases by driving out the devils, and others know 
the art of making good weather and of producing 
rain. 

Sacred animals are, among others, the hyaena, 
the snake, the crocodile, and the owl. The hyaenas 
eat the dead, and thus the souls enter their bodies ; 
hence the spirits who are in the hysenas enter 
living men, and men — especially blacksmiths, who 
know magic art — change into hysenas. The snake 
is worshipped by almost all primitive peoples. The 
crocodile is sacred because it lives in the sacred 
rivers. Again, a certain owl is believed to be the 
bird of the dead; these owls are the souls of 
people who died unavenged. Life after death is, 
according to the belief of the pagan Gallas, a 
shadow-like existence in a sort of Hades or Sheol, 
called eherd (taken from the Arabic al-dJ^ira, * the 
other,’ sell, world, but adapted to Galla ideas). 

3 . Fagan eeligion op the Semites.— What 
we loQow about the reli^on of the Semitic con- 
querors of Abyssinia is very little indeed — ^scarcely 
anything more than a few names. Our sources 
are the ancient inscriptions and native tradition. 
According to the famous Greek inscription copied 
at Adulis by Kosmas Indikopleustes, the king of 
Aksum, who had this inscription written (1st cent. 
A.D.), sacrificed r4? Ait ml r(^ "Apet xal ry Uoa-eidcoyc 
and erected a throne in honour of his god 
The next earliest document is that of King 
Aizanas, who reigned about A.D. 350. This in- 
scription is carved in Greek, Sabsean, and Old 
Ethiopic, The Greek part speaks only of the god 
'A/w?y, the Sabaean of Mahrem, *Astar and Beher, 
the Old Ethiopic of Mahrem, ’Astar and Medr, A 
(^reek fragment from Abba. Pantaleon, a Chris- 


tian shrine near Aksum, built over an ancient 
Sabaean sanctuary, mentions the "ApTjs ivLKrjrb^ of 
Aksum. But in only one case are all these gods 
found together, viz. in the first inscription of 
{Ta)zana, written perhaps about a.d. 450. There 
the throne is dedicated to ‘Astar, Beher, and 
Medr ; and thanks are rendered to Mahrem, the 
god ‘who begat the king.’ From this it appears 
that the Semites who came from South Arabia 
to found the Aksumitic empire worshipped the 
ancient triad of Heaven, Sea, and Earth. ’Astar 
in Tigr6 means ‘heaven,’ and Atar-Samain (Atar, 
t.e. ’Astar in Aramaic, of the heavens) as well as 
I§tar belit samS (Ishtar Lady of the Heavens) are 
known in Semitic mythology. Thus ’Astar is the 
Aksumitic god of heaven translated into Greek by 
Zeus. Medr is the Ethiopic word for ‘ earth,’ and 
here it must necessarily mean the ^od (or goddess) 
of the earth. Now, if the Adulitan inscription 
mentions Poseidon together with Zeus, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that Beher is the god of 
the sea, in spite of the fact that the Ethiopic word 
behsr means ‘ land,’ and is even used in this sense 
in our inscriptions. We must connect it with tiie 
word bahr (‘sea ’), and assume that, being a proper 
name, it retained its ancient meaning even after 
the common noun corresponding to it had received 
a different meaning of its own. Besides this triad, 
Axes-Mahrem, the tribal or ancestral god of the 
kings of Aksum, was worshipped. Since they fought 
many wars to establish their empire and to protect 
their dominions, it was most natural that they 
should identify Mahrem with Ares, the war-god. 
From the inscription of (Ta)zana it seems that bulls 
and captives were sacrificed to this god. From other 
texts it appears that ‘ thrones ’ and statues were 
erected to him and the other gods. [Drawings and 
photographs of the thrones will be found in the 
publications of the German Expedition to Aksum]. 

In a way Mahrem-Ares may be connected with the native 
tradition. For the Abyssinians tell that before their ancestors 
adopted King' Solomon’s religion they worshipi^ed a dragon, and 
that this dragon was their king. According to Greek mythology, 
Ares begat, m a cave near Thebes, a dragon, his own image. It 
is therefore not impossible that a similar association existed 
between Mal^rem-Ares and the dragon, but of this no record has 
come down to us thus far. (A study of the Abyssinian dragon 
legends was published in the writer’s Bibliotheca Abessinica, i. 
pp. 17-Sl). 

Another hint with regard to the cult of^the ancient Aksumites 
may be taken h:om the great monuments of Aksum. Hitherto 
they have been called ‘obelisks,’ but they should rather be 
termed ‘stelse,’— stelae, it is true, of huge dimensions, as may be 
seen from the illustrations in the late Mr. Bent’s book, The 
Sacred City of the JBthiopians, and in the publications of the 
Germam Ejq^ition. The stele is an integral part of a South 
Semitic tomb, and there is a certain mysl^rious connexion be- 
tween the stone and the personality of the dead, for the stele 
is called nephesk (‘soul’). If, then, at Aksum we find a large 
number of such stelae, and among them huge highly decorated 
monoliths, ranging in height from 16 to S3 metres, and in front 
of them, or rather around them, large slabs representing, in all 
liOkelihood, altars, we may conclude, with a certain degree of 
probability, that these monuments served for * ancestor- worship,* 
that form of religion which, as we have seen, is at the bottom 
of the pagan religions of Abyssinia. 

II. Christian Abyssinia. --Chn&ti&mtj be- 
came the religion of the Aksumitic empire about 
A.D. 450. The king (Ta)zana was the Constantine 
of Abyssinia ; for in his first inscription he is pagan, 
in the second he is Christian. In the latter he 
speaks of only one god, the ‘ Lord of Heaven,’ or 
the ‘ Lord of tne Land ’ (^egzi^a beher ^ — in Ethiopic 
the word for the Christian God), who enthroned 
him and gave him victory over his enemies. But 
in the king’s own mind this ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
W 0 .S probably not very different from ’Astar. We 
have no contemporaneous records of the first ap- 
pearance of Christianity in Abyssinia, nor do we 
know whether the Jewish communities were older, 
or whether they had anything to do with prepar- 
ing Abyssinia for the Christian faith. However this 
may be, the Christian kings soon regarded them- 
selves as the protectors of the new faith, and when 
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the Christians in South Arabia were persecuted by 
a king who had adopted Judaism, a king of Aksum 
fought against the latter, although his main object 
was probably to aggrandize his empire. South 
Arabia had been partly Christianized by Syrian 
missionaries, and it is most likely that Abyssinia, 
too, received its Christian religion from Syria. 
The first missionaries are said to have been yEdesius 
and Frumentius from Antioch, and the ‘nine 
saints,’ who about a.d. 500 strengthened Christi- 
anity, probably came from Syria. They may even 
have influenced the style of church architecture, 
since basiiical plans are to be recognized in some 
of the most ancient cliurches of Abyssinia. The 
ancient shrines were now changed into Christian 
sanctuaries, the high places were dedicated to 
saints, and the sacred sycamore trees to the Virgin 
Mary. Within the first centuries of its history in 
Abyssinia, Christianity probably did not spread 
beyond the borders of the kingdom of Aksum, and 
it scarcely reached as far south ^ the Tana Lake. 
In the 7tn or 8th cent, great political changes must 
have taken place ; but the history of Abyssinia, 
from about 650 until 1270, is shrouded in dark- 
ness. During this time many wars must have 
been fought between Christians and pagans, and 
also between Christians and Muhammadans. The 
outcome was that political conquest and missionary 
activity spread far to the south, and that the 
centre of the empire was transferred to the 
southern provinces. Abyssinian legendary history 
tells of many miracles performed by the saints who 
converted the pagan Hamites and negroes. Among 
them Takla HaimanOt (Plant of Faith), and Gabra 
Manfas Qeddtls (Servant of the Holy Ghost), were 
the most famous and popular. Meanwhile Abys- 
sinia had been cut on from South Arabia, which 
had become Muhammadan, and had sought and 
found close contact with the Coptic Church of 
E^pt. In the Abyssinian empire itself Christi- 
anity has been the ofl&cial religion ever since, and 
many conquered tribes have been forced to be 
baptized. JBut outside of these limits Islam made 
rapid progress, and at present the Christians are 
surrounded by Muhammadans on all sides. Many 
Muhammadans even live among the Christians, 
although the building of mosques is not allowed. 
The country has seen many internal quarrels con- 
cerning dogmas or ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and has also witnessed repeated stru^les against 

dangers that the Church experienced were t?e wars 
waged by Muhammad Gran, the Muhammadan 
conqueror who overran Abyssinia from 1525 to 1540. 
From these perils Abyssinian Christianity was 
finally saved by the Portugese. 

The Christian religion of Abyssinia became more 
and more degenerate, the more it was shut off 
from the rest of the civilized world, and the more 
the Semitic element was absorbed by other races. 
From time to time a king or a patriarch who was 
more enlightened and energetic than his fellow- 
countrymen tried to introduce reforms ; hut al- 
though they did their best, it was not very much. 
An altogether exceptional case is that of the 
monk Zar’a-Ya'qSb (1599-1692), who evolved a 
rationalistic system of religious philosophy (pub. 
and tr. by the present writer under the title 
FhilasopM Ahmini^ Paris and Leipzig, 1904). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that at present 
there are three main divisions in the Ethiopian 
Church. These are : (a) those who profess ya-seaa 
U) (‘son of the flesh’), ie. that Jesus was ia tne 
flesh Son of Mary only, not of God, and that the 
Divine nature was later infused into Him by God, 
but do not admit Christ’s Divinity as a man ; (5) the 
followers of the qjiVat (‘unction’), who profess that 
Clmst, when He was anointed with the Holy Ghost 


in the Jordan after His baptism, became a par- 
ticipant of Divinity, even as man; (c) the true 
Monophysites or followers of the tawdJisdo (unity) 
doctrine. 

Possible Jewish trmes in Abyssinian Christianity, 
— As has been said above, there seems to be some 
connexion between Judaism and Christianity in 
Abyssinia. The Aramaic words in Ethiopic de- 
noting religious ideas were apparently taken from 
the Jewish Aramaic rather than from the Chris- 
tian Syriac. Besides this, there are traces that 
may indicate a Jewish influence, unless they be 
regarded as general Semitic, or more specially 
Sfiuijean. These are chiefly (a) the observance of 
the Sabbath (‘Sanbat’has even been personified, 
and is considered a female saint. In a church at 
Adua, the picture of a woman wdth a halo, soaring 
in the sky over a crescent, with an angel on either 
side, was by some declared to be ‘ Sanbat,’ whereas 
others asserted that this was the picture of the 
assumption of Mary) ; {b) the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, in the main following 
the OT ; (c) the idea of ritual uncleanness of per- 
sons who have had sexual intercourse (even if 
legitimate) during the day, or of %vomen during 
menstruation ; (df) the duty of a man to marry his 
deceased brother’s wife, if this brother dies without 
a son. Among the Christians a man who has his 
own and his brother’s wife is not consider^ or 
treated as a bigamist. On the other hand, the 
practice of circumcision is general, being Semitic 
and Hamitic (even the girls are circumcised and 
infibulated), and the sacred dance may just as well 
be ^agan as Jewish. With regard to images, the 
Ethiopian Church allows painted pictures, but no 
graven images. 

Pagan traces in Abyssinian Christianity and 
Islam, — The excessive and unbounded cult of the 
Virgin Mary, which even the Muhammadans share 
to some extent, must in a way reflect the cult of a 
deposed pagan goddess. Mary lives on high 
mountains, at springs, and in the sycamore trees, 
which in ancient Egypt were sacred to Hathor. 
Who the pagan prototype of Mary was we cannot 
determine ; she may have been Allat of the Arabs, 
or ‘ Earth Mother,’ scarcely Ishtar, the ‘ Lady of 
Heaven,’ since Astar was a male deity in ancient 
Abyssinia. Furthermore, there is a large number 
of saints who have performed, and still perform, 
miracles of all sorts ; one of them, the famous Gabra 
Manfas Qeddiis (see above), commonly called Gaber, 
even opposed successfully the will of God. Again, 
the Christians and Muhammadans believe in a host 
of evil spirits in the same way as the pagans do. 
These spirits live in dark places or near the 
cemeteries ; they gather around the doors or haunt 
barren spots where no grass grows (like the elves in 
Northern Germany), or, finally, they possess ani- 
mals, like the hysena, the wolf, and the snake, and 
especially human beings. The devil that usuallj 
enters into people and makes them mad or sick la 
called Waddegennl (demon’s son) among the TigrS, 
and Tegertl (probably of African origin) in Tigrifia. 
Then there is the famous Abyssinian Lilith, called 
Werzelydf the demoness who makes a business of 
killing little children, etc. These spirits are driven 
out by burning the root (or a branch) of the ghost- 
tree. They are * smoked out,’ or they are exorcised 
by incantations. Magic prayers, written on scrolls 
or small booklets, and carried in little leather cases 
around the neck or the arms, are exceedingly 
common in Abyssinia. They deal with all possible 
dangers, and are good not only against many dif- 
ferent diseases caused by the demons, but also 
against snakes, leopards, hyaenas, drought, hail, 
locusts, and the like. Even the animal world has 
to suffer from devils in its midst, for the dkbU or 
duhbH, described as somewhat smaller than a 
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dog, drives every other animal away wherever it 
goes. 

It deserves to be mentioned also that among the 
Tigre tribes, tales about the doings of certain stars 
-star-myths, so to speak— are to be found which 
may possibly reflect ancient star-worship. The 
remnants of moon- worship among the same people 
are more pronounced. 

A very conspicuous remnant of paganism is the 
idea of a nether world, where the shades live until 
the Bay of J udgment. The shades or ‘ people of 
below (sad taJjMt in Tigre) often appear to the 
living in dreams, or they punish a man by beating 
him, if he does not fulfll his duty of blood-vengeance, 
or is niggardly enoimh not to otter the proper sacri- 
fices to tlie dead. The souls of those who die un- 
avenged or before they have attained their desires, 
are changed into a kind of owl (gdn in Tigre), and 
howl and screech until they are avenged, or until 
some descendantor relative carries out their designs. 

Literature. — Nilsson in Varde (JSordisk Missions 
EaUnder) for 1905, pp. 159-164 ; PauHtschke, Ethnographie 
Nordost-Afrikcm, also Earar ; Cecchi, Da Zejla alls frontiers 
del Caffa ; Dillmann, * Uber die Anfange des Axumitischen 
Beiches* (AjBAtlF, 1878), also ‘Zur Gesch. des Axumit. Eeiches 
im viertenbis sechsten Jahrhundert’ (ib. 1880); Miiller, *Epi- 
rraphische Denkmaler aus Abessinien* (ABAIK, 1894) ; Basset, 
Dss Apocryphss Etkwpiens% Littmann, ‘ The Princeton Ethiopic 
Magic Scroll ’ (Princeton Unimrsity BvZletin, 1908-1904), also 
*Arde'et, the Magic Book of the Disciples’ (JAOS^ 1904). 
Other material will be found in the Publications of the German 
Expedition to Aksum (preliminary report in ABA IF, 1906), 
edited by the present writer, and in the Publications of the 
Princeton University Expedition to Abyssinia, by the same. 

E. Littmann. 

ACADEMY, ACADEMICS. — The Academy 
(*A/ca5^/xeta, older form 'ExaJiJgeia, later ^ EKabigfila), \ 
»o called from the local hero Akademos or Heka- 
demos, was one of the three great gymnasia outside 
the W'alls of Athens, the others being the Lyceum 
and the Cynosarges. It was situated less than a 
mile from the Dipylon Gate, oflf the road which 
ran N.W. through the outer Ceramicus, among 
the olive groves below Colonus Hippius. As a 
gymnasium it already existed in the time of the 
risistratids, but it was Cimon that laid it out as 
a public park with shady avenues of plane trees 
(Pint. dm. 13). Here was the precinct of Athena 
with the tw'elve sacred olives (poplaL), and the 
ancient pedestal (d^aia ^dcas) with representations 
of Herakles and Prometheus, which formed the 
starting-point of the torch-race at the Lampadg- 
dromia (Apollodorus ap* schol. Soph. (Ed, Cot. 57). 
This last worship gave rise to several features of 
the Prometheus myth. 

It was in the Academy that Plato founded the 
first Athenian philosophical school, the idea being 
doubtless suggested to him by the Pytha^rean 
societies, such as those of Thebes and Phlius 
(cf. the Fh(sdo)i and possibly by that of his 
friend Euclides at Megara. The school possessed 
a shrine of the Muses (povaeToy), at which votive 
statues {dya87]/aaTa) were dedicated (Diog. Laert. 
hi. 25, iv. 1, 19), and Antigonus of Carystus (ap. 
Athen. xii. 5471, 548a) spoke of a ‘saerificer’ 
{lepoToibs) and an * attendant of the Muses ’ (MowrQv 
imp,ek7p''^s] as officials of the school. He also spoke 
of the monthly common meals ({rva-crlTca) as religious 
acts (tva <paly<ji3yrat rb deicy Tt/MQvres). From all this 
it has been inferred by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(JPhiloL Unters, iv. 263 ff.) that the legal status of 
the Academy was that of a religious association 
(dlaaos). That, indeed, was the only form which a 
corporation could take at Athens, and it was of 
great importance that membership of such associa- 
tions was open to others than Athenian citizens. 

The original property of the society was a house 
and garden, in which Plato and most of his 
successors lived. It is not quite certain whether 
the place of teaching was here or in the actual 
gymnasium ; for the name ‘ Academy ’ is given to 


both. A semicircular marble bench (exedra^ sessio) 
stOl existed in Cicero’s days, which was at least as 
old as the scholarchate of Polemo (Cic. de Fin. 
V. 2, 4). It is not certain whether the scholarchs 
(oxbXapxot) were elected or selected by their pre- 
decessors. The official title seems to have been 
diadochus (bidboxos, ‘ successor ’). After the siege 
of Athens by Sulla (86 B.C.), the suburbs became 
unhealthy, and the school was moved into the 
town ; but the house and garden remained in its 
possession to the end. 

From an early date it was customary to dis- 
tinguish the Old and the New Academy, though 
Philo (see below) objected to this (Cic. Acad. i. 13). 
The Old Academy includes the immediate followers 
of Plato, the New begins with Arcesilas, who 
introduced the sceptical doctrine for which the 
school was best known from the 3rd to the 1st 
cent, B.c. Later writers speak of three Academies, 
beginning the Middle with Arcesilas and the New 
with Cameades. Others added a fourth consisting 
of Philo and his followers, and a fifth consisting of 
Antiochus and his (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220). All these 
divisions only mark stages in a continuous history. 

I, The * old Academy ’ carried on the discussion 
of the problems which Plato had raised in his oral 
teaching. In the main, these were mathematical, 
and concerned with the distinction between con- 
tinuous and discrete quantity. The former Plato 
calls in the Philehus the ‘ unlimited ’ (dTeipoy), but 
we know from Aristotle that in his oral teaching 
it was called * the great-and-small ’ (rb fiiya Kal 
fUKpbv). The problem was to show how discrete or 
‘ ideal ’ numbers (eWigriKol dpidpoL) could arise from 
this, and similarly how ‘ magnitudes ’ (peyidTj) could 
arise from continuous and infinitely divisible space 
by the introduction of limit (r6 Tr^pas). If once we 
get to magnitudes, it may be possible to give at 
least a tentative mathematical construction of the 
‘ elements,’ and even of the things of sense. 

The true glory of the Old Academy is the impulse 
which it gave to mathematical science by the study 
of these problems. Solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and conic sections all took their rise from this 
source, and the new conception of continuous 
quantity led to the solution of many old ditticulties. 
Eudoxus of Cnidus and Heraclides Ponticus, both 
members of the Academy in Plato’s time, attacked 
the problem of the solar system with extraordinary 
boldness, and prepared the way for the great dis- 
covery of the sun^s central position by Aristarchus 
of Samos (c. 150 B.c.) It is unfortunate that most 
of our knowledge of the Old Academy comes from 
Aristotle, who was not in sympathy with the 
mathematical movement of his time. 

Plato was succeeded by his nephew Speusippus 
(scholarch 347-339 B.C.). Xenocrates and Aristotle 
at once left Athens, the former returning later to 
succeed Speusippus, the latter to found a rival 
society. 

Speusippus regarded number as arising from the 
union of unity (ro ^y) and plurality (r6 ttX^^os), but 
he made no attempt to derive magnitudes and 
other forms of reality {oiicrl<u) from numbers. He 
explained them instead as parallel series formed on 
the analogy of number. Magnitudes, for instance, 
arose ftrom the union of ‘something like unity’ 
(the point) with ‘ something like’ plurality, and so 
on with souls and sensible things (Anst. Met. 
10285, 9tf., 10755, 37ffi, 1085a, Sift*., 10905, 13 ff.). 
His most characteristic doctrine, however, was his 
denial of the identity of the Good and the One. 
The Good was not ‘ in the beginning ’ (iv dpxi)) hut 
reveals itself (^/t^afverat) in the process of develop- 
ment, As in the case of plants and animals, it is 
only in the ‘full-grown’ (ro r^Kstov) that we see 
the Good (Arist. Met 10725, 30 ff., 10915, 14 ff.). 
Speusippus is thus the originator of the ‘teleologi- 
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caP (derived from, r^etoy, ‘full-grown’) or evolu- 
tionary view of the world, and this explains the 
fact that he wrote chiefly on biological subjects. 
We know from the quotations of Athenaeus that in 
his ten books of ‘femilars’ {"Ofioia) he discussed 
shellfish and mushrooms. It is in accordance, too, 
wrth this evolutionary standpoint that he regarded 
sense - perception as rudimentary science 
fiopiK^ afo-^Tjcrty), and that he defined happiness 
{€ifSaLfWffia} as the ‘full-grown state’ reXela) 
of those in a natural condition (iu rots /card 
^oi/crtr). It was not pleasure ; for pleasure and 
pain were two evils, opposed to one another, and 
also to the middle state of ‘ imperturbability ’ 
(do%X77(r£a), w'hich is the happiness aimed at by 
good men (Clem. Strom, ii. 21), 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon (seholarch 339-314 B.c.) 
spoke of the limit and the unlimited as the ‘unit* 
ifiopdt) and the ‘ indeterminate ^ad * {dhpiaros Buds), 
and he reverted to the strictly flatonic view of the 
‘ ideal numbers * {elBiyrtKol dpidfioi). It is character- 
istic of him that he was fond of religious language, 
calling the unit the Father, and the dyad the 
Mother, of the gods. The heaven of the fixed stars 
was also a god, and so were the planets. When we 
come to the ‘sublunary* {{nroo-iXTiPos) sphere, how- 
ever, we find ‘demons* (Jal/io/^c?)^ — beings who, like 
Eros in the Sympo&mm, are intermediate between 
gods and men. The souls of men were also 
‘demons* (Arist. Top. 112a, 37), though the scien- 
tific definition of a soul was ‘ a self-moving number.* 
This theory of ‘demons’ had, of course, an enor- 
mous influence upon later theology, both Platonist 
and Christian, and marks Xenocrates as the origin- 
ator of the ‘ emanationist * view of the world, as 
opposed to the ‘ evolutionary * view of Speusippus. 
It is important to notice, however, that he was 
uite conscious of the allegorical character of this 
octrine. He asserted that his account of the 
creation was only a device intended to make his 
theory clear for purposes of instruction. Really, 
the creation of the world was eternal or timeless, a 
view which, he maintained, had also been that of 
Plato (Plut. An, Procr, 3). 

Like Speusippus, Xenocrates was inclined to 
attach much value to rudimentary forms of know- 
ledge. He distinguished <pp6y7j(ns as the wisdom 
possible to man from <ro<pLa or complete knowledge, 
and he thought that even irrational animals might 
have the idki of God and immortality. In his 
ethics he^ was less ascetic than Speusippus, and 
attached importance to the possession of the power 
which ministers to goodness {innjpenfd} B'Ovap.Lt), that 
is, to ‘external goods* (Clem. Strom, ii 22, v. 13). 

The next two scholarchs, Polemo and Crates, 
seem to have busied themselves almost entirely 
with popular ethics. ^ The most distinguished mem- 
ber of the Academy in their time was Grantor, who 
wrote a much admired treatise on mourning {Jlepl 
wivBQvi). He was a disciple of Xenocrates, hut died 
before Crates, and was never scholarcL 

2. The ‘New Academy* (‘Middle Academy* 
according to those who reckon the New from 
Cameades) begins with Arcesilas (seholarch 270 ?- 
241 B.C.), who made use of the weapons provided 
by scepticism to combat the Stoic theory of * com- 
prehension ’ {KardXTj^Ls) as a criterion of truth inter- 
mediate between knowledge {iieurT^fiTj) and belief 
($6^a). As he appears to have left no writings, 
we cannot tell how far his scepticism really went, 
though Cicero certainly states that he denied the 
possibility of knowledge (Acad. i. 44). On the I 
other hand, Sextus Empiricus says that his Pyr- 
rhonism was merely apparent, and that he taught 
Platonic do^atism to the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples, quoting in support of this a verse of his 
contemporaiy Ariston of Chios, describing him as 
a sort of Chimmra, ‘ Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, 


and Diodorus in the middle.* In any case, we must 
remember that Plato himself had denied the po^i- 
bility of knowledge as regards the world of sense, 
and it was quite natural that this side of his teach- 
ing should become the most prominent in an age 
of dogmatic materialism. The next seholarch, 
Lacydes (241-215 B.C.), continued the tradition of 
Arcesilas. Of his successors, Telecles, Euander, 
and Hegesinus, we know nothing. 

The most distinguished head of the New Academy 
was Carneades of Gyrene (214-129 B.C.), who threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the attack on Stoicism 
as represented by Chrysippus. In 156 B.c. he came 
to Rome as ambassador, with the Stoic Diocenes 
and the Peripatetic Critolaus, and astonishea the 
Romans^ by^ This power of arguing both for and 
against justice and the like (^7^ utramquo partem 
disputare). Like Arcesilas, he wrote nothing, but 
his arguments were preserved by his successor 
Clitomachus. They were directed against all 
theories wliich admitted a ‘ criterion * of truth ; 
but, on the other hand, he himself set up three 
criteria of probability as necessary for practical 
life and the pursuit of happiness. In ordinary 
matters we toke ‘probable impression* 

<pa.pTa<ria) as our criterion ; in important matters the 
impression must also be ‘ incapable of distortion * 
by other impressions (dTreplo-Tracrros), while in those 
which pertain to our happiness, it must also be 
‘tested and approved* The Stoic 

doctrine of ‘ assent * (crvyKardBecm) to a ‘ compre- 
hending impression * {KardkirnTiKi) (papracria} can 
yield no more than this. 

Cameades died in his eighty-fifth year (129 B.C.), 
and was succeeded by Clitomachus of Carthage, 
who was succeeded by Philo of Larissa. During 
the Mithridatic war (88 B.C.), Philo took refuge at 
Rome, where he had Cicero as an enthusiastic 
student. Sextus tells us distinctly {Fyrrh. i, 235) 

I that he held things were in their own nature ‘ com- 
prehendible’ iKaraXTiirrd), thoi^h ‘ incomprehend- 
ible’ {dKcLrdXTjTTTa) so far as the Stoic criterion went. 
His disciple Antiochus of Ascalon broke with tlie 
tradition of Cameades altogether, and even with 
the teaching of Philo, whom he succeeded. He 
held that all Stoic doctrines were to be found in 
Plato, and that the differences of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics from the Academy were merely verbal. 
Cicero heard him at Athens in 79 B.C., and it was 
on his teaching that he based his own Academic 
eclecticism. 

After Antiochus the history of the Academy is a 
blank for many generations. Neoplatonism did 
not originate within it, and was not introduce<l 
into it till the 5th cent. a.d. by Plutarch of Athens 
(t c, 430 A.D.). His successor Proclus is an import- 
ant figure in the history of philosophy and religion, 
but he does not concern us here. The school pro- 
duced in its last days some distinguished com- 
mentators on Plato ana Aristotle, notably Simplicius 
the Cilician and Damasdus the Syrian. Damascius 
was the last seholarch ; for, in 529 A.D., Justinian 
closed the school and confiscated its revenues, 
amounting to 1000 gold pieces, of which Plato’s 

f pden brought in only three. Damascius, with 
implicius and some others, took refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, who was supposed 
to be devoted to phOosophy. They were dis- 
appointed in him, however, and returned on the 
conclusion of peace, when Chosroes made it a con- 
dition that they should not be molested in their 
religious faith and observances (Agath. Eist iL 
30). Simplicius speaks 'with excusable bittornesg 
of Christian theology ; but the best of Platonism, 
as then understood, had already been absorbed by 
that very theology, and the work of the Academy 
was done, at least for the time. When Justinian 
closed it, it had lasted over nine hundred years. 
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index Herculamnm^ ed. Biicheler (Greifswald, 1869-1870); 
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John Burnet. 

ACCEPTANCE. — ‘Acceptance/ as a Scriptural 
and theological term, may be said to denote a state 
of favour in the sight of God which men may en- 
joy when they fulfil the conditions upon which 
such favour de|)ends. The gracious purpose of 
God which the mission of His Son fully reveals, has 
in view the establishing of a state of reconciliation 
in which men may find abiding acceptance for 
themselves and their service, and share in all the 
benefits of redemption. But the idea of accept- 
ance, as presented in Scripture, does not depend 
either upon redemption actually accomplished, or 
upon any prescribed measure of knowledge or of 
character. It is everywhere taken for granted 
that the way to the Divine favour has always been 
open, and tnat it may be secured everywhere by a 
true heart and an obedient spirit, in which there is 
always the pledge that ail available ineans wiU be 
used to attain to a life well-pleasing to God. 
There can be no barrier to forgiveness and accept- 
ance but in the sin and unbelief of men. 

Yet the actual conditions in which this state is 
reached in Scripture cover a wide field of experi- 
ence, and belong to all stages of revelation, and 
are described in various terms which give promi- 
nence to different aspects of the conception. ^ A 
cursory glance at the numerous instances in which 
tJie persons or the conduct of men are spoken of as 
finding acceptance with God, will show that this 
favour has been open to men in all ages and in all 
conditions of human life. Yet there are special 
means calculated to secure it which revelation 
seeks to make known, along with the objective 
grounds upon which, in the economy of redemption, 
it is established and guaranteed to men. The full 
knowledge of these was not possible before Chris- 
tian times, yet it is clear that God has always and 
everywhere been gracious and. friendly in His 
relations with men. Nowhere is it taught that He 
is by nature hostile, as heathen gods were often 
supposed to be, or that His favour can be procured 
by costly gifts or sacrifices. On the contrary, the 
gift and sacrifice of His Son are the highest proof 
of His love that could be given (Jn 3^^®, Ro 5®). 

(1) There is the wide sphere of religions experi- 
ence which the worship of God by sacrifice may be 
said to cover ; of which Gn 8^^ may be taken as a 
type. Of Noah’s sacrifice it is said ; ‘ The Lord 
smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.’ This language shows the 
favour with which this sacrifice was regarded, and 
the effect it had upon the future course of the 
world. It was an act which consecrated a new 
world. Similar phraseology is frequently used, 
both of the purpose which sacrifice had in view, 
and of the result which it effected in procuring 
favour for the worshipper. Whether all worship 
in the earlier ages was expressed by sacrifice or 
not, it is obvious that sacrifice constituted the 
central and essential feature of it, and genuine 
piety would naturally seek satisfaction in the 
faithful observance of all prescribed forms. This 
tendency exposed the worshipper to the danger of 
extemalism and mere work-righteousness. The 
religious consciousness in its OT form was based 
on tne thought that sacrifice was the appropriate 
form for acknowledging God and mediating His 
favour. In the different kinds of offerings and in 
a ritual appropriate to each, the Law provided for 


a wide variety of religious need ; and in the faith- 
ful observance of what the Law had prescribed, the 
true Israelite could assure himself of acceptance in 
the presence of Jahweh. 

(2) To what extent the character of the worship- 
per was an essential element in acts of sacrifice m 
early times, it is not easy to determine. It is not 
likely that the religious acts even of primitive men 
would stand out of all relation to their habitual 
life. With the advance of culture, however, in- 
creased importance would come to be attached to 
the spirit of worship as contrasted with the form. 
And once it became clear that the two might be 
not only different but even opposed, as was mani- 
fest in the time of the Prophets, then the call 
would begin to he made for mercy and not sacrifice, 
for righteousness in life and conduct rather than 
multitudes of sacrifices. Yet the maxim that 
obedience is better than sacrifice (1 S Ifi^, Is 1^^*, 
Mic 6®) was nob new in the time of Isaiah, It was 
an element in the regulation of worship from the 
first, and its importance increased with a deepen- 
ing sense of the inner character of religion ; especi- 
ally when it began to be felt that the outward 
forms of worship were subject to change. The 
movement to restrict worship by sacrifice to one 
central sanctuary, whenever or however it origin- 
ated, is a sure sign of the decadence of the old belief, 
and shows that sacrifice was unsuitable as a gene- 
ral and universal medium of worship. That the 
Prophets were against all sacrifices, wherever they 
might be offered, cannot be made out. Yet the 
old corruptions of the high places, which had in- 
vaded the Temple in their day, gave point to their 
loud rebukes and increased the longing for a new 
and better time. It cannot be said, however, that 
the Prophets taught indifference to sacrifice as 
such. In any case, the worth of the latter as a 
religious act was always dependent upon the moral 
state of the worshipper, and this circumstance ex- 
plains their insistence upon moral conditions, upon 
‘clean hands and a pure heart’ as necessary to 
acceptance with God. 

(3) The broad principle of acceptance in its widest 

universality may be inferred from the spiritual 
nature of God, as in Christ’s words to the woman 
of Samaria (Jn 4^ ‘ God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and in truth ’), 
It is well expressed by St. Peter in the case of Cor- 
nelius (Ac 10®^ ‘ Of a truth I perceive that God 

is no respecter of persons : but in every nation he 
that fearebh him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him ’). 

(4) But, while the broad principle of acceptance 
is contained implicitly in the revealed character 
of God, and was boldly proclaimed by the Prophets, 
it is never realized as a living experience except in 
the life of faith and obedience, in the life which, 
based on the redeeming work of Christ, seeks for 
and accepts all available helps both to know and 
to do the will of God. 

Literaturb.— Harnack, Hist, of Domna, vi. (Eng. tr. 1899) 
pp. 196 1, 308 jff. ; Morris, Theology of the Westminster Symbols 
(1900), p. 442 f. ; A. Stewart in Hastings" DB; E. B. Pollard 
in DC(x. See also Accbptilation, Acobss, Atonkmbnt, Foroivb- 
jsBss, Justification. A. F. SiMPSON. 

ACCEPTILATION is a term which, like many 
others, has passed from Roman law to Christian 
theology. According to its derivation, acceptilatio 
means ‘a reckoning as received,’ acceptum being 
the proper name for the credit side of the ledger. 
In Roman law, however, the term had a special 
technical use. It meant the discharge of an obli- 
gation hj the use of a solemn and prescribed fom of 
words, in which the debtor asked the creditor if he 
had received payment, and the creditor replied that 
he had— -no real payment, however, having taken 
place. Gains consequently says that acceptilation 





resembles an imaginary payment. This method of 
discharge was properly applicable only to obliga- 
tions contracted verbauy by stipulation, i.e. by the 
use of a similar solemn form of words, in ■which 
the creditor asked the debtor to ow his debt, and 
the debtor did so. Obligations contracted in other 
ways could, however, be transformed into verbal 
obligations by the use of a special stipulation in- 
vented for the purpose, named the Aquilian, and 
could thus be made terminable by aceeptilation. 
See Gains, Imt, iii. 169; Justinian, Imt iii 29. 
1 and 2, Dipest ‘ de Acceptilatione,’ xlvL 4. 

In Christian theology, the term ‘ aceeptilation \ is 
commonly used in a loose sense to denote the prin- 
ciple of that theory of the Atonement, in which the 
merit of Christ's work is regarded as depending 
simply on the Divine acceptance, and not on it« 
own intrinsic worth. This theory was taught by 
Duns Scotus, who says that * every created oftering 
is worth what God accepts it at, and no more,' and 
further, that Christ’s human merit was in itself 
strictly limited, but God in His good pleasure ac- 
cepted it as sufficient for our sflvation (Com. in 
Sent lib. iii. dest. 19). Fisher accordingly says of 
Duns Scotus : ‘ He holds to what is termed the 
theory of ** aceeptilation,” The Saviour’s work be- 
comes an equivalent (for the debt of sin) simply 
because God graciously mils to accept it as such ' 
{Hist of tlie Chr. Church, 1894, p. 222). Ritschl 
has sharply criticised the description of the doc- 
trine of Duns as one of aceeptilation. He says; 
* It is incredible, but it is a fact that the expres- 
sion ‘^acceptilatio” is used almost universally as 
equivalent to ^‘aeceptatio,” as though it presup- 
osed a verb cccceptilare. For instance, Schnecken- 
urger {Lehrhegriffe der H. prot, Kirchenparteient 
18) sjpeaks of the aceeptilation of the merit of 
rist in Duns Scotus' [Mechtfertigung und Fer- 
sohmingf, i. p. 328, note). The theory of Duns 
Scotus is certainly not very suitably swken of as 
one of aceeptilation. In the solution or an obliga- 
tion by aceeptilation there is no payment at £ul ; 
whereas, in the theory of Duns there is a jiayment, 
though it is accepted beyond its intrinsic value. 
But the usage or applying the name ‘acceptila- 
tion ' to Duns’s theory is probably too confirmed to 
be done away ■with. It is to be understood, then, 
that the term is used only loosely. The danger of 
such usage is, however, sho’wn by the fact that 
Shedd {Hist of Christ. Doct. 1862, vol. ii, p. 348) 
not merely states that Duns Scotus taueht a doc- 
trine of aceeptilation, but actually speaks of him 
as ha'ring transferred the term ‘ acceptilatio ’ to 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaotion~a statement 
■which is historicaliy quite inaccurate. 

The confusion which has gathered round the term 
does not, however, end here. It has been used even 
more indefensibly than in the case of Duns Scotus 
to describe the doctrine of the Atonement taught by 
Socinus. The only excuse for this is that Socinus 
states his preference for the view of Duns Scotus 
just described, in contrast to the orthodox Protest- 
ant view according to which the death of Christ 
was a strict satisfaction for sin (‘de Jesu Christo 
Servatoxe,’ Pars Tertia, cap. vi. in Bibliotheca 
Frairwm Folonorum, 1656). His positive teaching 
is, however, quite different. ‘Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour because He announced to us the way of 
life eternal, confirmed it (by His miracles and His 
death), and showed clearly in His o-wn Person, both 
by the example of His life and by His resurrection 
from the dead, that He would give us life eternal, 
if we put faith in Him ’ (Pars Prima, cap. i. ; cf. 
cap. iii.). Grotius, however, accuses Socinus of 
applying the legal word ‘aceeptilation’ to the re- 
mission of sins, which God grants ns, and then 
waxes eloquent upon the fallacies involved in such 
usage {D^ensio Fidei Catholicce de Satisfactione 


Christi, cap. iii. Oxon. 1637). The only explana- 
tion of the lanmage of Grotius seems to be that 
he had misread or misunderstood a passage in 
Socinus, wdiere he criticises Beza for using the 
word ‘aceeptilation’ in exjplaining St. PauFs doc- 
trine of imputation (‘de Jesu Christo Servatore,’ 
Pars Quarta, cap. li,). The Socinian theologian 
Crell points out the mistake in his ‘ Responsio ad 
Grotium ’ (ad cap. iii. in Bibliotheca Fratrum Folo- 
norum, 1656) ; it is he who tells us that it was 
Beza whom Socinus had in view. Grell, however, 
did not succeed in preventing the general impression 
that Socinus taught a doctrine of aceeptilation. W e 
still find Turretin saying {de Satisfactionis Ckruti 
Necessitate, Disp. xx. cap. x.); ‘We admit no 
Socinian aceeptilation’; though his Disputations 
on the Satisfaction of Christ did not appear till 
1666 (enlarged edition, 1687; seeTurretims Works, 
Edin. 1848, vol. i. p. xlii). 

Robeet S. Franks. 

ACCESS. — ‘Access’ is the term used in the 
NT to denote the privilege and right of approach 
to God which men have through Jesus ulirist. 
The terra occurs in three places (Ro 5^, Eph 2^* 
and 3^2), and in each of these as the tr. of irpor- 
oTYcrfb. The importance of the conception may be 
inferred from the circumstance that tlie article 
accompanies the term in two of these instances, 
indicating that the thing spoken of has an ac- 
knowledged and familiar place in Christian faith. 
In classical literature the transitive use of r/HKr- 
aycTfb is by far the more common ; and several 
commentators of note maintain that it should be 
so read in the texts cited. It would thus intro- 
duction,’ and, so taken, the term will have a 
narrower meaning than that assoedaied with 
‘access,’ The usage of courts in which access to 
kings was obtained through a wpocrayurfctfs or 
sequester, if taken to explain our ‘introduction’ 
to the Father, does certainly suggest something 
less than seems implied in the above given texts. 

It is quite true that ^e word is often used both of persons 
and thin^ in the sense of leading up to or towards, and this 
much at least Christ accomplishes for us in bringing us to God. 
Yet the introduction which we have in Him implies not a 
passing event or incident at the be^nning of the Christian life, 
but something which is always valid, and which establishes and 
secures for us an open way of approach together with all tlie 
privileges of children of God. Even if we hold strictly to the 
transitive meaning of the term, we must so explain it as to 
imply the further blessings and privileges which introduction 
brings and secures ; and this Meyer readily does. This con- 
sideration has doubtless inclined most commentators to favour 
the intransitive sense of the word and to render it by ‘access.* 
This use of npocra^yj, though rare, is not without support (see 
Plutarch, jEmil P. 13 ; Polyb. x. 1. 6). Most of the versions 
take this view; the EV adhering to ‘access* of the AV ; and 
the same view appears in some of the older English versions. 
Tindale has ‘a way in through faith,* ‘an open way in*: 
Cranmer and the Genevan, ‘ an entrance,* ‘ an open way in.* 
The Bbeims version, like the EV, adheres to ‘accew.* Luther 
and various German versions render by Zugang, similar la 
meaning to * access* ; and this term is now consecrated by long 
usage in English, and could not easily be supplanted by another. 

Though the passive aspect of the conception is 
more prominent in ‘access,’ as the active is in 
TTpoa-aycoyif), there is in the associations of the word 
a blending of the two -which must be kept in mind 
in order to realize the fall force of the Apostle’s 
use of it. The essential points in the conception 
are ob-vions in the three texts where the word 
stands. 

(1) In Ro 5* it is used of the entrance upon, or 
the introduction to, the state of grace, or the 
Christian state, which in the context is deseriW 
as that of justification, of acceptance and peace. 
This state is a new relation to God which is 
established and constituted by the Redeemer’s 
gracious and atoning sacrifice, the benefits of which 
are immediately seemed by faith. These lienelits 
enabrace the whole content of the Christian salva- 
tion — ^justification, acceptance, all tlie privileges 
of Divine sonship, with the hope of coming giory. 
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Our access to this state has been established 
through the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God, who bears away the sins of men and gives 
them power to become sons of God. It is not 
merely an open way ; it is an actual leading of 
men into this blessed state by One who takes them 
in hand and conducts them into the blessedness 
and peace of the Divine kingdom. 

(2) In Eph 2^® it is clear that much more is 
meant than the open way to God. It is an actual 
and effectual introduction of a personal kind which 
begins a state of friendship and fellowship by 
means of the indwelling spirit common to all 
believers. In the former text the Christian state 
m a whole is in vieAv, as that to which Christ 
introduces us ,' here we are shown the still higher 
sphere of Divine fellowship, of filial privilege and 
power which Christ opens up to us, and into which 
lie conducts ns. Jew and Gentile have their 
access to the Father through the Son by one 
Spirit. ^ All outward differences which separate 
and divide men fall away in presence of the higher 
unity which is produced by the life of God medi- 
ated hj Christ and the Spirit of Christ. 

(3) In Eph 3^^ ccccess is viewed as a standing 
condition of the life of faith, a state of exalted 
confidence, boldness, and freedom which faith in 
Christ ever sustains and renews. It secures all 
the possibilities of a free and joyous fellowship, 
and provides the power by which the energies and 
needs of the hi^er life may be sustained and 
filled. The filial spirit is nourished and enlarged 
from the fulness of the Divine life and love. 

The idea of access to God through Christ differs 
in many respects from that access which must be 
open to man as a spiritual being. This latter is 
never denied hut rather taken for granted in 
Scripture. Compared with the former, however, 
it can never come into competition with it, or 
supply^ its place. In the light about God which 
Christianity reveals, it soon becomes clear that 
none but Christ can lead us to Him. The Father 
whom the Son reveals can never he known or 
approached through any save the Son. The incar- 1 
nation and mission of the Son, accepted and j 
believed, must henceforth determine the character | 
of our access to God. This St. Paul has very | 
clearly perceived, and he has brought the thought 
to clear formal expression. It appears in various 
parts of the NT : in the Fourth Gospel as a i 

f eneral principle of Christianity (Jn 14*), in i 
Eehrews and 1 Peter in closer relation to St. 
Paul. As a broad principle, we readily see that 
we cannot have real access to God except amid 
the conditions which Christianity has established, 
both as to the character of God and the way; of 
acceptable service and worship. Yet it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the NT ascribes our 
access specifically to the great sacrifice which 
removes the^ barrier of sin and establishes peace 
and friendship between God and men (He 10^®* 

1 P 3'®). 

A tisf of the word ‘access," different from, but related to that 
given above, is found in some liturgical writers, by whom the 
term is employed to characterize and describe certain prayers 
in the old Liturgies and in the Roman service of the Mass. ^ It 
is applied to one of the prayers offered by the ofiBciating priest 
in approaching the altar at the commencement of the service, 
and also to brief prayers for people and priest which immedi- 
ately precede the act of communion. In some editions these 
prayers are noted in the margin as ‘Prayer of Access" or 
‘ Prayer of humble Access." The prayers in question express 
generally deep humility in presence of the Divine greatness, and 
ask for the necessary preparation. It is to be noted, however, 
that the term does not stand in the text of the Liturgies, either 
in the prayers or in the rubrics which direct the order of the 
service. It is a word of the editors and commentators, and one 
has difficulty in discovering the special aptness of the term with 
reference to the prayers which are so described, there being 
many others of the same character throughout the service. 
The explanation probably is that the approach of the priest to 
the altar at the commencement, and the nearing of the wor- 


shippers to the Divine presence in the consecrated and now 
transformed elements, are the two points in which access to 
Deity now present in the great Sacrament begins and culminates. 
In this sense the term is apt enough, as it expresses the view 
of the Supper which is already latent in the old Liturgies and is 
seen fully developed in the Roman Missal. (See Hammond’a 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, Clarendon Press, 1878). 

Litbratcrb.— J. 0. F. Murray in Hasting' DJS i. 22 ; D. A, 
Mackinnon in DOG i. 12 ; the Comm., esp. d. F. Westcott on 
Hebrews and J. A. Robinson on Ephesians ; Eapos. iv. [lS90j 
ii. 131, II. [1882] iv. 321; W. Robertson NicoU, 2%e Church’s 
One PouTidatim [1901], 43 ; J. G. Tasker, Spiritual Religion 
(Fernley Lect. 1901), pp. 102, 123 ; W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 
ace. to St. Paul (1907), 143. A. F. SlMPSON. 

ACCIDENT (accidmSf — r. One of 

the five Predicables {accidens prcedicabile). — Accord- 
ing to Mill, under accidens ‘are included all at- 
tributes of a thing which are neither involved in 
the signification of the name, nor have, so far as we 
know, any necessary connexion with attributes 
which are so involved ’ {LogiCf vol. i. p. 149). This, 
allowing for the Nominalist standpoint of Mill, is 
the same view as that contained in Aldricli’s de- 
finition, ‘ that which is predicated as contingently 
joined to the essence,^ as contrasted with proprium 
which is predicated as necessarily joined. Some 
such definition or its equivalent is given by most 
writers on Lo^c, and is, according to Mansel, 
[Aldrich, 4th ed. p. 25), found in Albertus Magnus 
[de Prcedicat. Tract ii. cap. 1). 

The view taken by Aristotle is different. The 
attribute of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles, which on the ordinary 
view would he a proprium, is by him regarded as 
an accident [MetaRhys. iv. 30), The distinction 
between property and accident in Aristotle turns 
on the convertibility or non-convertibility of the 
attribute. It is essential to the Aristotelian 
property [idiov) that it should be present in certain 
objects and in them alone. If present in other 
objects, it is either identical with the genus, or it 
is not. If not, it is an accident. The test of an 
accident is that it is common to heterogeneous 
things. Aristotle at the same time recognizes 
that that which, simply considered, is an accident 
may become in a certain relation and at a certain 
time a property. He ^ives two definitions ‘of 
‘accident’: (1) ‘that which is neither definition 
nor property nor genus, but is in the thing ’ ; (2) 

‘ that which is able to be in and not to he in one 
and the same individual ’ [Top. i. 6). Porphyry 
gives a third definition : ‘ that which is present 
and absent without destruction of the subject* 
[Isagoge, v,). ^ ^ 

Aristotle recognizes two classes of ‘accidents : 
those which are necessarily connected with the 
essence and deducihle from it i<rvfi^e^r)Kbs Ka6* aM) ; 
and those which are not (cf. IJeherweg, IfisL of 
Philos., Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 155, and Grote’s 
vol. i. p. 142 note). Sanderson in his Logic { Works, 
vol. vi. p. 10) distinguishes separable and insepar- 
able accident thus : Separable — ^that which can be 
actually separated from its subject, as cold from 
water; Inseparable — that which cannot be sepa- 
rated except in the intellect, as wetness from 
water. Aldrich gives a similar distinction. Mansel 
and most logicians define the inseparable accidents 
of a class as those accidents which, though not 
connected with the essence either by way of cause 
or consequence, are as a matter of fact found in 
all the members of the class; the separable ac- 
cidents as those found in some members of the 
class and not in others. The inseparable accidents 
of an individual are those which can he predicated 
of their subject at all times ; the separable only at 
certain times. 

2. Accident, Fallacy This fallacy is gener- 
ally considered as arising when we infer that 
whatever agrees with a thing considered simply 
in itself agrees with the same thing when qualihed 
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by some accident. Aristotle’s view of tbe fallacy 
was difterent. He defines it as arising ‘ when it is 
held that anything belongs in a simOar way to a 
subject and to the accident of that subject. This 
definition does not mean merely that the attribute 
is assumed to exist along with both subject and 
accident, but that the mode of attachment is the 
same (Soph. EUnch. v.). The condition of valid 
reasoning which Aristotle here lays down, is pre- 
cisely the same as Herbert Spencer (Psyclwlogy, 
vol. ii. ch. v.) has in view when he speaks of 
‘ connature.’ Aristotle regards the nine categories 
which follow substance as accidents, and the classi- 
fication itself may be regarded as a classification 
of ‘connatures.’ , 

3. Accident in relation to substance . — Sir w. 
Hamilton [Lectures, voL i. p. 150) says ‘accident’ 
is employed in reference to a substance as existing ; 
the terms ‘phenomenon,’ ‘appearance’ in refer- 
ence to it as known. The Scholastics distinguished 
‘ accident ’ in this sense as cuicidens prcedicamentale 
or categorical accident from accidens prasdioabile 
or logical accident (Aquinas, Summ. T&oL i. q. 77, 
a. 1-5). The former is the wider term. * Accident’ 
in this sense is defined as em entis, or em in alio, 
substance being ens per se. Thomas Aquin^ (ih. 
iii. q. 77, a. 1) says the proper definition is not 
actual inherence in a subject, but aptitude to in- 
here. The chief reason of this definition is that 
in the doctrine of Transubstantiation the accidente 
of bread and wine remain when the substance is 
changed. The substance of the body and blood 
cannot be affected by the accidents, therefore these 
must be capable of existing ^art from their sub- 
stance, being supported by Divine power. This 
has led to a distinction of three kinds of accidents ; 
(1) metaphysical, accident which, although we may 
conceive the substance without it, is nevertheless 
identified with it. There is a distinctio rationu 
ratiocinates between them. Opposed to this is 
physical accident, which, if different from the suh- ; 
stance itself as thing or entity, is (2) absolute or 
real, as quantity, motion. If it signifies merely a 
state of being, as to sit or stand, it is (3) a modal 
accident. It is for the absolute accidents that the 
capacity of being miraculously sustained in the 
Eucharist is claimed (Zigliara, Summa Philos. 
i 441 ; Pesch, InsHtutiones Logicales, Pars ll. 
vol. ii. p. 281). Aquinas maintained the real dis- 
tinction of absolute accidents from the substance 
of both mind and matter. (For list of opponents 
with regard to mental faculties, see Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, Lectures, ii. pp. 5-8. The question is still 
disputed by Roman Catholic theologians). Leib- 
nitz supported the view of Aquinas (System of 
Theology, tr. bv Russell, pp. 112-114 ; Opera Philo-- 
sophica, ed. Erdmann, pp, 680, 686, etc.). He 
distinguishes mass as an absolute accident from 
subst^ce (System of Theology, p. 115). 

Accidents, according to* Locke, are qualities 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us 
(Essay, bk. ii. ch. xxiii.). 

According to Kant, accidents are the determina- 
tions of a substance which are nothing else than 
its particular modes to exist ; or the mode in which 
the existence of a substance is positively de- 
termined ( Werhe, ed. Rosenkrantz, vol. ii, p. 160). 

In Hegel, accidents are the determinations which 
unconditioned Being has in so far as it has im- 
mediate existence (PhUosoph. Propddeuiik, p. 105). 

4. ^Accident ’ in the sense of that which happens 
by chance, is defined by Aristotle as that winch 
occurs neither always, nor from necessity, nor for 
the most part (Metaph. x, (xi.) 8). Elsewhere 
(Metaph. iv. (v.) 30) he gives, as illustration, finding 
a treasure when digging a hole for a plant. 

Litkrature. •— Aristotle, Organm, Metaphysics ; Petrus 
Hispanus, SurnmuXos Logveates, with exposition of Versorius ; 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Thmiogica ; SandersOD- Logu 
(rorJi:s,vol. vi.); Hamilton, Lectures m Metaphys^i Mf^sm, 
Aldrich's ^ Artis Logicce Mudimenta*; J. S. Mm, 
Schouppe, Elem. TheoL Dogmatism. ^ _ 
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ACCIDENTALISM.— The theory that events 

may happen without a cause. This is a view of 
the worI(i which characterizes a pre-scientific period 
of thought. With the rise of the scientific metijCKi 
and spirit all events come to l>e regarded m con- 
nected in a causal manner, and no single event 
whatsoever is conceived as possibly falling without 
the closed circle of cause and effect relations. 
Chance or accident, therefore, is not to be con- 
sidered as opposed to the idea of causation, so 
that it could be possible to say, * This event hap- 
pened by chance, but that event was evidently 
the effect of some canse.’ There is no such anti- 
thesis, for every event is caused. The accidental 
event is merely one whose cause is complex 
that it cannot be determined, and, therefore, It 
affords no basis for any exact prediction of the 
re-occurrence of the event in question* It heeomm 
a matter of treatment according to the theory of 
probability. Chance, in the theory of probability, 
means always a complex combination of possible 
causal relations, whose interaction sometimw pro- 
duces a certain event, and sometimes fails to 
produce it. The interacting causes may co-operate 
and reinforce, and, again, may oppose and neu- 
tralize one another, and therefore the resulting 
combinations are not predictable. This is the 
scientific view of chance, which is not free in any 
sense of the law of causation. 

In the early Greek philosophy the idea of a 
certain kind of accidentalism in the world of 
events was a very persistent one. It appears in 
Plato, and even in Aristotle ; and it was not until 
the Stoics emphasized the scientific view of the 
universe that the unscientific nature of accidental- 
ism became fully recognized. Aristotle held that 
single events may be referred to universal laws 
of cause and effect, but he did not commit himself 
to this conception wholly without reservation. He 
ascribes events to a cansal order * for the most 
part’ (^irl rb ttoXiJ), and insists upon the contingent 
m nature, that which is without cause and without 
law (Met. 1065a, 4). Plato finds a place for chance 
in the economy of the universe. ‘ God governs all 
things, and chance and opportunity co-operate with 
Him in the government of human affairs’ 
iv. 709). And yet among the Greeks tliere was 
an instinctive shrinking From the idea of chance 
as the antithesis of cause and law. The Fates 
were, after all, the daughters of Necessity. Of 
them Plato remarks ; ‘ Lachesis or the giver of lots 
is the first of them, and Clotho or the spinner is 
the second of them, and Atropos or the unchang- 
ing one is the third of them ; and she is the pre- 
server of the things of which we have spoken, and 
which have been compared in a figure to things 
woven by fire, they both (i.e. Atropos and the 
fire) producing the quality of unchangeableness ’ 
(Laws, xii. 960). This quality of unchaageableness 
is opposed alike to the caprice or whim of a goddess, 
and. to the chance control of the destinies of man. 

Moreover, accidentalism in the field of ethics 
appears in the theory of indeterminism. Epicurus, 
for instance, regards the uncaused will of man as 
analogous to the accidental deviation of atoms from 
the direct line of their fall. The uncaused event 
and the uncaused will both present the same general 
characteristics and the same difiSculties also. 

John Griee Hibben. 

ACCIDENTS (from the theological point of 
view), — Accidents, to a teieoiogiea! theology, 
must be not merely what they are to logic, viz, 
occurrences which do not fall under a general law 
of nature. The laws of nature are, from the teleo- 
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logical point of view, rales expressing the purposes 
of a conscious Being, and accidents will be occur- 
rences not conforming to such purposes. 

The theologian who adopts the theory that con- 
tingency in the natural world is an illusion due to 
our ignorance of general causes, must hold that 
there is no event not in conformity with Divine 
design ; the very illusion of contingency must itself 
be the reralt of purpose. The difficulties that 
attend this subject are the same as surround the 
problem of Evil (wh. see). Practically, the belief 
that there are real influences in the world thwart- 
ing the Divine design is an incitement towards 
activity ; the opposite doctrine — that accidents are, 
after all, part of the Divine purpose, gives consola- 
tion in failure. On the whole, Christian tlieology 
tends to maintain that the solution of such difficul- 


ties falls outside the province of reason, and does 
not attempt such a synthesis of contradictory 
opinions as constitutes the Hegelian treatment of 
the contingent. G. R. T. Ross. 


ACCIDENTS (Injurious). — Accidents, in the 
general sense of the term as popularly employed, 
may be defined as unforeseen occurrences in numan 
experience. Obviously the accidental character of 
events will thus be relative to the knowledge and 
reasoning power of different individuals. In order 
to mitigate the consequences of injurious accidents, 
the method of insurance (wh. see) is the most 
efleetive. By this means the consequences of an 
injurious accident, in so far as they can he ex- 
pressed in terms of money, may be entirely de- 
prived of their momentary and future effect by a 
previous economy, much less in most cases than 
would be necessary to equalize, as a sum of pay- 
ments, the damage sustained. Not only so, but 
the diffusion of the evil results of contingency 
over a lengthened period, and their transference 
to a corporation, prevent them from having that 
cumulative effect which may lead to further disaster 
of new and increasing nature. 

Injurious accidents may lead to legal action, 
wherever the occurrences so styled are the result 
of the agency of at least one individual other than 
the suflerer, and that other agency can be dis- 
tinguished from society in general. 

{a) In the first class of such suits — actions for 
damages at common law — the first plea to he estab- 
lished by the prosecutor is substantially the pro- 
position that the occurrence, which relatively to 
nim was accidental, was not so to the defender, but 
fell within the scope of the latter’s knowledge and 
foresight. But there are numerous circumstances 
which might neutralize the effect even of the estab- 
lishment of such a contention. 

{//) Claims for compensation may be brought in 
cases where the injurious accident occurs in an 
enterprise concerning wliich there was a previous 
contract or agreement between the^ litigating 
parties. In numerous classes of such joint enter- 
prise the extent to which the risk of accident is 
iKirne by either party is laid down by law. For 
each species of relation a diflerent rule may obtain. 
Thus in British law the liability for damage to 
goods entrusted to their care differs in the cases 
of warehousemen and of common carriers. The 
relation involving joint enterprise to which Par- 
liamentary enactiiient has most recently extended 
delimitation of the risk of the contracting parties, 
is that of employer and employed. In consequence 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, 
and 1906, in a great number of industries, and not 
merely in those involving an unusual amount of 
danger to workers, the employer now bears the 
risk of injury to his workmen. Every workman 
may claim compen^tion from his employer for 
injury through accident, unless the accident be 


caused by his own serious and wilful misconduct. 
The result of these enactments is practically to 
make the employer bear the cost of the insurance 
of his employees against accident. It is only to be 
expected, however, that, though the immediate 
consequence will be a diminution of the revenue 
of employers, in time the expense of this system 
will fall partly upon the workmen, in the shape of 
a diminution or absence of increase in wages. 

Literaturb.— -W illis, Workmen's CompenscLtioyiAcU^ 1897 and, 
1900^ 8th ed. pp. 1-7; Baylis, Workmen's Com-p, Actsl (1906); 
Emery, Handbook to Workmen's Comp, AcL WuB. 

G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDIE. — The obsolete ‘accidie,’ from 6.Kr}5ia, 
i7icuria^torpor{liip'gocr,)f through med. Lat. accidie 
(as if from accidere), was once current as the name 
of a quality related on one side to sloth, which has 
superseded it in some lists of the principal vices. 
Chaucer in the Parson^s Tals^ dilating upon the 
‘ Seven Mortal Sins,’ Superhia^ Invidia^ Ira, 
Accidia, Avaritia, Gula, Ltixuria, writes of the 
fourth : ‘ Agayns this roten-herted sinne of Accidie 
and Sloutlie sholde men exercise hem-self to doon 
gode werkes, and manly and vertuously cacchen 
corage well to doon’ (Skeat, Studenfs Chaucer, 
p. 700), In Dante see accidia and adj. accidioso 
{Purg, xviii. 132; Inf, vii. 123). The Patristic 
uses of dspUa rest upon the Old Testament. 
The earliest of them is not noticed by the authori- 
ties mentioned below. The correct Latin form is 
acedia. Bp. Hall is quoted for ‘acedy’ (1623). 

’Ajojita, are found as below in the LXX : the render- 

ings in brackets are from the Vulgate. (1) Ps 11828 ivvtrraiev rj 
^vxn pov airh aKTjSiaf (prce tcsdio), (2) Is 61® avrl trvevfjiaroi 
a/aiSCas (yneeroris), (3) Sir 29^ djro^wcrei Ad-yow aKr^toji (tcedii). 
(4> Ps 608 ip Tftp ajcfiSAcrat. KafiSCai/ pov (dum- atixiareturp 
(6) Ps 1011 Upotrevxv ry iTTtoyy Bray aKT^Sidaj) (cu7nana:ius/uer£t% 
(6) Ps 142^ Kal ‘^/ojSiacrey ive/xe to wevpa fiov (anariatUS est), (7) 
Dn 718 LXX, dtcijStd<ra^ iyu AavnjA, Theod. (horruit), (8) 

Bar SI ^vxh orevot? koX irvev^xa iictjfitwv (anosius) [Schleusner, 
s.t). df^Sicu anxietatum], (9) Sir 628 acedieris). 

(10) Sir 2213 ov /iri d«i}Stacrpir (non acediaoeris). 

The phrase ‘ spirit of acedy ’ is from (2) above ; 
Antioch. Horn. 26 alludes also to (1), (4), (6), (8) ; 
and (9), (10) in the Latin are cited by Alardus 
Gazgeus on Cassian. 

In Vis. iii. of Hermce Pastor it is explained that 
the Church appeared fibrst as old, ‘because your 
spirit was aged and already faded and powerless 
from your ailings and doubts. For as the aged, 
having no hope any more to renew their youth, 
expect nothing but their last sleep ; so ye, being 
weakened by worldly affairs, yielded yourselves 
up to acedies (rds dK^Slas), and cast not your cares 
upon the Lord, but your spirit was broken, and ye 
were worn out with your griefs (XdTrats).’ Thus 
acedy is associated with sadness (Kijttj), one of the 
four plus eight principal vices in Sim. ix. 15 ; 
which is more wicked than all the spirits, and 
destroys the power of prayer [Mand. v,, x.). The 
parable of the Unclean Spirit which takes to it 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself (Mt 12^^ 
Lk 11^) serves as a proof -text for the number 
eight (afterwards seven) of the principalia viiia. 
Nilus of Sinai calls them the ‘ Eight Spii'its of 
Wickedness’ (Zockler, op, cit, inf. p. 65). 

In Cassian’s Collat. v. ‘De octo principalibus 
Vitiis,* which embodies the teaching of Sera))ion, 
the eight vices are said to be Gnstrimargia, Forni- 
catio, Pkilnrgyria, Ira, Trlstitia,^ Acedia sive 
tredium cordis, Oenodoxia, Suparbia. They are 
referred to in Lk 11^^% arul they correspond to the 
like number of nations hostile to Israel. Why 
eight vices, when Moses enumerates only seven 
such nations? (Dt 7^). Egypt, corresponding to 
the first vice (Nu IP), makes up the number : the 
land of Egypt was to be forsaken, and the lands of 
the seven taken, Acedy, tlie besetting sin of the 
monk, was of two kinds ; it sent him to sleep in 
his cell, or drove him out of it. The same vices 
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attack all men, but not all in the same manner 
and order. This remark foreshadows the disagree- 
ment of later moralists in their accounts of the 
vices, which are all more or less subjective. 

Cassian, in Ccemh, Inst, x, ‘ Be Spiritu Acedise * 
(cl Evagr. ap. Zdckler ; Antioch. Horn, 26), details 
the effects of acecij, beginning: * Sextain nobis 
certainen est quod GrtBoi d/n^SCav vocant, quam nos 
tedium sive anxietatem cordis possumus mmcu- 
pare.’ It is akin to Tristitia ; is most felt by 
recluses ; and attacks chiefly about the sixth hour, 
so that it has been called the * midday demon * (Ps 
90®), Then, heated and famished, the monk is as 
if wearied by long travel or toil, or as if he had 
fasted two or three days. Impatient for the repast, 
he leaves his cell agam and again to look at the 
sun, which seems to * hasten too slowly to its 
setting/ Through * not-caiing* he is remiss at his 
tasks, and finds it a weariness even to listen to the 
voice of the reader. Solitude impels him to gad 
about visiting the brethren or the sick. Discon- 
tented with his surroundings, he vainly imagines 
that he would do better in some distant monastery. 

To replace the complex acedy by sadness or sloth 
is to evade a difficulty. In Serapion’s octad it is 
distinct from Tristitia and different from mere 
pigritia. Briefly, it was the state of mind of a 
monk who had mistaken his vocation : the natural 
etiect in him of the * religious * life, with its fastings 
from food and ‘ from the world. ^ 


jurrKRAWRK. — ya^ard jYaw Knglxsh JOicttonary, «.». ; Encyc. 
art. ‘Ethics' (by H, Sidgw-ick) ; E, Moore, Studies in 
Dants^ ser. 2 (1890); O. Zockler, Me Tugendlehn des Okris^ 
tentwm (1904) ; P. Pagret, Spirit of DUciplim (1891), 1 ; C. J. 


^^,.ia»tieism ( 1903 ), 163 ff. ; SlxJ. i, Coleridge’s 
, ,S ; J. S, CarroE, rrUoners qf Bope (1906), 224 ff. 

_ C. Taylor. 

ACCOMMODATION (in Biology and Psycho* 
logy), — The process of organic or psychological 
adjustment understood in an individual and rune* 
tiqnal sense. The concept of accommodation has 
arisen in the group of genetic sciences by a process 
of growing specialization of problems. The old 
problem of * adaptation ’ {g,v,) was one concerned 
with the adjustments of organisms to their environ- 
ment, understood in a very static or agenetic way. 
Each adaptation was looked upon largely as a 
definite structural arrangement whereby the organ- 
ism responded effectively to the conditions of the 
world.^ The theory of evolution, and ^vith it that 
of individual development, has made necessary a 
more functional statement of the whole series of 
problems involved in the notion of adaptation. 
The description of the^ * organs * involved and the 
* ends * they serve — as in the case of the eye — has 
givp place to the functional problem of the re- 
actions and evolving functions through which the 
organ has come to be part of the endowment of the 
organism. This has given rise to a distinction 
between ‘ adaptation ’ proper and * accommoda- 
tion,’ Adaptation is, by the terms of this dis- 
tinction, restricted to the congenital adjustments 
for which the organism inherits structures adequate 
and fit; accommodation is applied to the adjust- 
which the organism, in the lifetime of the 
mmvidual, achieves and perfects. Instinct in the 
animals is, in many cases, an adaptation ; the adjust- 
ments of the senses to their appropriate stimula- 
tions are likewise adaptations : such processes, on 
the contrary, as modifications of instinct to meet 
special conditions, the special reactions learned by 
the individual, such as handwriting, together with 
the functional effects of conditions in ^e environ- 
m^t upon the organism, are accommodations. 

The importance of the problem of accommoda- 
tion is seen in Biology in all cases in which the 
endeavour is made to interpret the influence of 


individual behaviour and individual modification 
upon the organism and upon the next and follow- 
ing generations. As early as the work of Lamarck, 
this factor was made very prominent in evolution 
theory, in the Lamarckian hypothesis that the re- 
sults of accommodation — or ‘use and disuse’ — 
were inherited. This was also maintained by 
Darwin, as subsidiary to his main principle of 
Natural Selection. Weismann and the neo-Dar- 
winians reject this direct influence of the accom- 
modation factor; they deny its hereditary trans- 
mission, but still admit its importance as a constant 
process in successive generations of essential learn- 
ing, whereby the individuals of eacii generation 
grow up to be competent and fertile — this ponition 
being that known as * Intra-Selection ’ (Weismann), 
A more recent theory, called b}^ the pr€»ent writer 
‘Organic Selection,^ discovers the importance of 
accommodations in directing the line of evolution. 
It is pointed out that, even though the modifications 
due to accommodation are not inherited, they still 
so effectively aid and protect individuals against 
the action of natural selection, that certain lines 
of adaptations and correlated characters are pre- 
served and accumulated rather than others. The 
trend of evolution is thus in the lines marked out 
in advance by accommodations, natural selection 
following up and clinching the results first secured 
by accommodation. 

The effects of accommodation on the structure of 
the organism are tecimically knowm as ‘ modifica- 
tions’ ; they are contrasted with ‘ variatiems,’ wluch 
are differences of structure of the * atlaptive ’ and 
congenital sort. Individuals are l^m different by 
variation ; they become different during their lives 
by modification. 

In Psychology the theory of accommodation is 
of even greater importance. The remarkabie range 
and importance of the learning processes are never 
made matter of question. The problem of accom- 
modation becomes therefore in Psychology — as also 
in Biology— that of the possibility of learning any- 
thing new. Thus stated, the fact of aceomnuKla- 
tion is set over against that of ‘ habit.’ If we call 
all those functions, of whatever sort, that the indi- 
vidual is already able to perform, his * habits/ it 
then becomes necessary to explain the process by 
which habit is modified, cancelled, and added to : 
this is accommodation. 

The present solutions of this problem are in line 
with the requirements of genetic science as science 
of function. It is no longer consitlered possible 
that an individual may simply, by an act of will, 
do a thing that he has not learned to do; only- 
certain fixed instincts work in that way, and that 
because they are fixed as habits by the gift of 
heredity. No muscular combination is possible, 
even when it involves the voluntary muscled—as, 
for example, those for moving the ear in man— 
that has not been learned, and the process of 
learning is a slow and effortful one. Tlie theory* 
most current, and having the greater weight l»- 
cause held by both biologists and psychok^gists, is 
that known as ‘theory of excess discharge/ of 
‘ trial and error,’ or of * persistent imitation/ etc. 
In effect it considers any act of accomin<xiation or 
learning as due to the excessive and varietl exercise 
of habits already formed, the element of learning 
arising from the modifications that come through 
the happy hits, the successful imitations, the 
pleasurable results, etc., of The muscular or other 
combinations thus set in movement. The writer 
has illustrated this in many ways, treating of the 
acquisition of handwriting as a typical case 'in Mm< 
tal Development in tlie C%Ud and Urn Jkm 
Spencer and Bain worked out a similar conception. 
In Biology, the movements of unicellular organisms, 
as well as the accommodations of grosser tuaclion 
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in liigher animals, are being fmitfnlly interpreted 
in accordance with this view (see Ll. Morgan, 
Animal Behaviour ; Jennings, Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms), 

In the higher reaches of psychic function, the 
analogous problem is that of ‘ Selective Thinking,’ 
together with the theory of adjustment to various 
non-physical environments. There is the social 
life, to which each individual must be accom- 
modated ; there is the environment of truth, to 
wdiich all our processes of thinking selectively must 
conform. All this carries the problem of accom- 
modation up into the realms of Social Psychology, 
Ethics, and Theory of Knowledge. 

Litiraturb. — Besides ttie works cited in the text, see the 
general discussions of evolution, such as Conn, Method of Evolu- 
tion (l&Ol) : Gulkk, Evolution Jtacial and Hahitudinal (1906) ; 
Headley, JProblmm of EwluiionQMlX On Organic Selection 
see Lloyd Morgan, Mabit and Imtvnct (1896) ; and Baldwin, 
Development and Evolution (1903), and Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology^ where lists of selected works are given 
tmder artt. * Accommodation,’' * Adaptation,’ * Evolution,’ etc. 

J. Mabk Baldwin. 

ACCUMULATION. — ‘ Accumulation ’ (Lat. 
ad *to,’ cumulus ‘a heap’) signifies (1) a heap, 
mass, or pile ; (2) the process of growing into a 
heap, e.g, the growth of a debt, or of a deposit at 
the bank, through the continuous addition of 
interest to principal ; (3) the action of heaping, 
piling or storing up, amassing, as in the case — 
important from the standpoint of the present article 
«— of the growth of capital. 

The accumulation of capital is the result of 
saving. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
abstinence, privation, or sacrifice, in the ordinary 
sense. Saving on the part of the great capitalist 
involves no personal abstinence from immediate 
consumption, no sacrifice of present gratifications. 
His immediate expenditure is limited only by his 
tastes. Often the pleasure of accumulation is 
greater than that of careless extravagance, and at 
times the dominant idea is the increase of wealth 
for the sake of power. ‘Abstinence here means 
abstinence from senseless waste; it is a negative 
not a positive merit’ (E. R. A. Seligman, Principles 
of Economics^ p- 320). This much must be con- 
ceded to Karl Marx and his followers. Hence the 
neutral term ‘waiting’ has been suggested as a 
substitute for ‘abstinence.’ 

In the case of smaller incomes the subordination 
of present to future utility often involves real 
sacrifice, forbearance, prudence, forethought. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that anything 
that increases the productive power of lal>our so 
far increases the amount which can be saved. ‘ To 
increase capital there is another way besides con- 
suming less, namely, to produce more’ (J. S. Mill, 
Princtples of Political Economy^ Bk. i, ch. v. § 4). 
Thus, m general, all that we can say is that saving 
implies an excess of production over consumption — 
a favourable state of that balance ‘ which, according 
as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour- 
able, necessarily occasions the prosperity or decay 
of every nation’ (Adam Smith, Wealth ^Nations, 
3Bk. IT. cli. iiL). 

To say that capital is the result of saving does 
not mean that it is not consumed. Saving is not 
hoarding. All capital is consumed. It fulfils its 
primary function — ^the satisfaction of future needs 
—only in being consumed, that is, used ; hut it 
is not immediately consumed by the person who 
saves it. Saving thus simply implies that pro- 
ductive power is directed to the satisfaction of pro- 
spective or future needs. In general, this is done 
tlirough saving ‘ money,' not, however, as a hoard, 
but as giving, through the banking system, the 
power oF directing national industry into particular 
channels. In this way, saving gives an increase 
in the productive power, and consequently in the 


consuming power of the society (see Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy^ fek. I. ch. xii. § 4). 

In this connexion, Mill points out the erroneous 
nature of the popular idea that the greater part of 
a nation’s capital has been inherited from the dis- 
tant past in which it was accumulated, and that 
no part was produced in any given year save that 
year’s addition to the total amount. The fact, he 
says, is far otherwise. ‘ The greater part in value 
of the wealth now existing in England has been 
produced by human hands within the last twelve 
months.’ The growth of capital is similar in 
many respects to the growth of population. Each 
is kept in existence, and increases from age to age, 
not by preservation but by perpetual consumption 
and reproduction. It is only the value of the 
capital that remains and grows ; the things them- 
selves are ever changing (see Mill, Principles^ 
Bk. I. ch. V, § 6). 

This consideration helps ns to understand the, at 
first sight, amazing rapidity with which countries 
often recover from the effects of a devastating war. 
The material capital destroyed or removed would, 
for the most part, have required reproduction in 
any case ; while the land and its g'wcj^i-permanent 
improvements subsist. So long, therefore, as the 
country has not been depopulated, and the neces- 
saries of a working life remain, the character and 
skill of Jibe people being unchanged, there are all 
the essential conditions of a speedy recovery [ih. 
Bk. I. ch. V. § 7). 

Here the relatively greater importance of what 
is known as personal or immaterial — i.e. mental 
and moral — capital, as compared with material 
capital, is apparent. It is indeed this immaterial 
capital that constitutes our great inheritance from 
the past. ‘ The present state of the nations,’ says 
List, the German protectionist, ‘is the result of 
the accumulation of all discoveries, inventions, 
improvements, perfections, and exertions of all 
generations that have lived before us ; they form 
the mental capital of the present human race' 
{National System of Political Economy^ Eng. tr. 
p. 140). The economic condition of a country de- 
pends far more on the mental and moral qualities 
of its inhabitants than on their accumulation of 
dead material capital. 

It is thus with reason that Adam Smith includes 
the acquired skill of the people in the fixed capital 
of the nation. ‘ The improved dexterity of a work- 
man may be considered in the same light as a 
machine or instrument of trade which facilitates 
and abridges labour, and which, though it costs a 
certain expense, repays that expense with a profit ’ 
{W, of N.y Bk. II. ch. i.). The successors of Adam 
Smith, however, lacked his comprehensive grasp 
of the realities of industrial life ; and much of the 
popular antipathy to the teaching of the English 
economists of the early part of the 19th cent. — ^the 
followers of Ricardo — may he traced to their use of 
narrow and faulty abstractions, and in particular 
to their intensely materialistic conception of capital, 
which ignored altogether the skill of the worker. 
The force of attention was thus misdirected. Re- 
gard was had to the quantity rather than to the 
quality of labour, and consequently the influence 
of efficiency on wages was overlooked. Eve^ pro- 
posed reform, e,g. the Factory Acts, was judged 
by reference to ili probable immediate effect on the 
accumulation of dead material wealth. It was not 
seen that the capital of a country may be as profit- 
abljr invested in the physical, mental, and moral 
training of its inhabitants as in the accumulation 
of dead material wealth in the shape of machinery, 
factory buildings, and the like. 

To take but one other example of immaterial 
capital, and that a charaeterisuc product of the 
mental and moral qualities of the people of these 
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islands, the British money market— that mar- 
vellous banking and credit organization through 
which the capital of the country finds^ its way 
into the hands of those who can turn it to tlie 
most productive purposes — has been described by 
Bagehot as * the greatest combination of economical 
power and economical delicacy that the world has 
ever seen ' (see Lombard Street, ch. i. ). 

Some idea of the relative importance of im- 
material capital is given by Professor Nicholson, 
who estimates the * living capital’ of the United 
Kingdom as worth about five times the value of its 
deaiT material capital (see Strikes and Social Prob- 
Uvis, pp. 97-11 6). Enough has been said to show 
that, for an explanation of the rise and fall of 
nations, we should look to the growth and decay 
of their immaterial rather than their material 
capital. 

To return to material capital, the state of the 
balance of production and consumption, or, in 
other wmrds, the accumulation of capital— which 
in a modern industrial society, with its vast and 
increasing variety of forms and substitutes, is 
necessarily measured in terms of money — depends 
on causes which naturally fall into two groups, 
those, namely, which determine the amount of 
the fund from which saving can be made, or, 
in other words, the power to save, and those 
which determine the strength of tlie dispositions 
which prompt to saving, or, in brief, the will to 
save. 

1, The power to save is necessarily limited to 
the amount of the national dividend or real net 
produce of the society, i.e. the surplus of the 
annual produce over what is required to supply 
the efficiency - necessaries of the producers, in- 
cluding those engaged in replacing raw material, 
repairing the auxiliary capital [e.g. machinery, 
buildings, etc.), and keeping up the consumption 
capital [e.g. dwelling houses, museums, etc.). The 
amount of this national dividend depends on (a) the 
natural resources of the country, (6) the state of 
the arts of production in the widest sense, inclua- 
ing not only the means of communication and 
transport, hut also the machinery of exchange; 
for under the modern system of division of labour 
production involves exchange, and thus the state 
of the credit institutions must also he considered. 

The causes embraced under these two heads 
together determine the amount produced within 
the country. But the amount of the national 
dividend is further affected by (e) the state of foreign 
trade, which determines the amount of imports ob- 
tained in return for exports, (d) The amount taken 
by Government for public purposes, whether in the 
form of taxes or burdens like conscription, must 
also be considered (see Nicholson, Elements of 
Political Economy, p. 8fi). 

These causes determine the annual national 
dividend or maximum which can be saved. But 
the amount annually added to capital always falls 
short, and generally far short, of this, depending as 
it does on tlie will to save. 

2. The will to save is the resultant of a com- 
plexity of causes, amongst the most important 
of which are : {a) Security. To induce saving there 
must be^ some reasonable expectation that the 
owner will be allowed to enjoy the fruits of his 
saving. This involves protection the Government 
against force and fraud, which includes the en- 
forcement of freely made contracts ; and protection 
against the Government, e.g. against oppressive 
and, above all, arbitrary taxation (see Mill, Pnn- 
eiples, Bk. i. ch. vii. § 6; Nicholson, Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. xii* § 3), The importance of security in 
both these forms finds abundant illustration in the 
history of all nations and ages. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Egypt or India under British rule with i 


Armenia or Macedonia under the dominion of the 
Turk, or the present state of Bussia under the 
government of the Czar. The British credit system, 
already referred to, is the outcome of security ami 
good government, just as the hoarding so prevalent 
m the East is the natural fruit of the uncertainty 
so often associated with Oriental systems of taxa- 
tion and government. Even in India the influence 
of t\iO pew: Britannica has not yet sufficed to eradi- 
cate from the native mind the traditional tendency 
to hoard, engendered by centuries of turbulence 
and insecurity. 

There must also be a sense of security against 
the violence of the powers of nature. In balancing 
the advantages of present and future utilities the 
uncertainty of the future is an important factor. 
Where a country has an unhealthy climate, and is 
liable to plagues, or is subject to earthquakes, 
volcanic eniptions, tornadoes, or other physical 
disasters, the consequent uncertainty of life does, 
so far, tend to check accumulation by lessening the 
will to save, apart altogether from the influence of 
such disasters on the power to save. On the occa- 
sion of great plagues, popular practice follows the 
maxim of pagan philosophy : ^ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die,* 

(b) The effect of the rate of interest on saving is 
somewhat complex. A high rate, security being 
unchanged, affords a greater reward for saving, 
and thus, so far, a greater inducement to save. 
But the higher the rate of interest the lower, 
ceteris paribus, the rate of wages : and thus a high 
rate may react on the efficiency of lalnnir and may 
check enterprise, and thus lessen the power tio 
save. At the same time, those who merely wish 
to obtain a certain annuity need save less if the 
rate of interest is high. In general, however, a 
fall in the rate of interest will tend to check ac- 
cumulation. But some accumulation would go on 
even if the rate of interest became negative (see 
Nicholson, Principles, Bk. I. ch, xii. § 3 ; Marshall, 
Princ^les of Economics, Bk. IV. ch. vii. §§ 8, 9). 

(c) The accumulation^ of capital is affected also 
by the existing facilities for investtnent. The 
mnltiplication of branch banks in Scotland has 
undoubtedly contributed to increase both the 
power and the will to save. The more recent ex- 
tension of savings banks and the growth of joint 
stock companies wuth limited liability have also 
greatly stimulated saving throughout the com- 
munity. 

{d) The distribution of national wealth amongst 
the difierent economic classes has likewise a certain 
influence on accumulation. When the bulk of the 
wealth of England was in the hands of the feudal 
landowners, extravagance prevailed, as explained 
by Adam Smith {W. of N. Bk, in. ch. iv.), and it 
is only after the revolution of 1688 that, %vith the 
rise or the mercantile class, we find a rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Similarly in France the 
contrast is striking between the extravagance of 
the ancien regime and the thrift of the |>easantry 
in modern times. Amongst the latter the effective 
desire of accumulation appears to be excessive. The 
living or immaterial capital is sacrificed to the 
dead. *In England,’ says Lady Verney, Hhrift 
appears to be a great virtue. Here one hates the 
very mention of it. . . . The sordid, unclean, hideous 
existence which is the result of all this saving an<l 
self-denial, the repulsive absence of any ideal but 
that of cacher de petits sous dam de grands bm as 
object for life, is incredible if it is not seen and 
studied’ (Peasant Properties, p* Ifil). 

(e) The effective desire of accumulation is com- 
pounded of many elements, intellectual and moral, 
including the development of the * telescopic 
faculty* (Marshall), the^ growth of the family 
affections, the hope of rising in the world, and tlie 
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social and other advantages attendant on the 
possession of wealth. The strength of this desire 
may he weak from intellectual deficiency. The 
w’ants of the present are vividly realized, those 
of the future are but dimly imagined. There is 
frequent lack of the power of imagination neces- 
sary to the proper appreciation of the importance 
of future benefits, as in the case, mentioned by 
Dr. Rae, of the Indians on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, who, when a speedy result was to be 
obtained, would toil even more assiduously than 
the_ white man, but would undertake no work for 
which the return was at all remote (see Rae, The 
Sociological Theory of Capital [ed. Mixter, pp. TI- 
TS] ; also Mill, FrinhcipUsy Bk. i. ch. xi. § 3). As we 
go lower in the scale, this weakness becomes more 
pronounced. The Australian native, in respect of 
foresight in providing for the future, is inferior 
to many of the lower animals (see Letourneau, 
Property, Eng. tr. p. 30). 

Often, however, the effective desire of accumula- 
tion is weak, not so much from intellectual as from 
moral deficiency. Even in the most highly civilized 
nations, there are too many instances of men of 
the most vivid imagination — men who are in no 
way defective in the telescopic faculty — ^who yet, 
through lack of will power, interest in others, 
family affection or sense of independence, are un- 
able to resist the temptations of the present suffi- 
ciently to provide for the clearly foreseen needs of 
the future, or unwilling to make any provision for 
the "welfare of wife and children or for their ovm 
independence in old age or disablement. Amongst 
the unskilled labour class in this country the 
average degree of providence and self-restraint is 
not much above that of uncivilized man. It is 
this that constitutes the chief difiiculty of the 
problem of unemployment. But amongst the pro- 
fessional, manufacturing, trading, and skilled 
artizan classes, on the other hand, the eliective 
desire of accumulation is strong. The vastness of 
the sums yearly paid as premiums to life insurance 
companies — only one form of saving — affords suffi- 
cient proof of this. 

The movement of progressive societies from 
status to contract, emphasized by Sir Henry Maine 
{Ancient Law, p. ITO), accompanied and promoted, 
as it has been, by the extension of money payments 
in place of services and payments in kind, has 
greatly contributed to the accumulation of capital. 
The introduction of a money economy made it pos- 
sible for a person to store up capital which would 
yield him an income in money, and was therefore 
capable of being turned to the satisfaction of any 
want whatever. At the same time, the displacement 
of a state of things in which a man*s position in 
society is fixed at his birth according to the rigid 
rule of caste, by a state in which he makes his o"wn 
position in society by contract with his fellow-men, 
has enormously increased the inducement to save, by 
affording full scope for that hone of raising oneself 
and on^s family in the social scale, than which 
there are few stronger incentives to enerpr, enter- 
prise, and the accumulation of wealth. ‘The 
principle which prompts to save,’ says Adam 
Smith, ‘ is the desire of bettering our condition, 
a desire which, though generally calm and dis- 
passionate, comes with us from the womb, and 
never leaves us till we go into the grave’ {W. of N. 
Bk. ri. ch. iii). 

Mill asserts that to get out of one rank in society 
into the next above it is the great aim of English 
middle-class life, and that to this end it is necessary 
to save enough to admit of retiring from business, 
and living on the interest of capital {Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. xi. § 4). In America, on the other hand, 
success in business itself is often the dominant 
idea. Many of the most successful business men 


in the United States seem to be wholly absorbed in 
the acquisition and accumulation of capital, simply 
and solely as a necessary condition of pre-eminence 
in the world of business. They know no other 
goal. In some cases, indeed, the means is mistaken 
tor the end, and the mere accumulation of wealth 
becomes the mainspring of life ; or it may be that 
the habit of accumulating, acquired in time of 
need, maintains its sway when the need has 
passed. 

But though the effective desire of accumulation 
is thus sometimes in excess of what reason would 
justify, there is much more danger in the other 
extreme. Nations may be ruined by extravagance, 
never by parsimony. 

The popular idea of the social effects of ex- 
travagant expenditure is based on reasoning the 
fallacious nature of which has often been exposed. 
Saving is identified with selfish hoarding, while the 
spendthrift is regarded as benefiting all around 
him. It is admitted that he may be ruining him- 
self and his family, but it is not generally recog- 
nized that he is almost equally the enemy of society. 
The la'vish outlay of the spendthrift makes money 
circulate, and increases tlie profits and wages of 
wine-merchants, tailors, domestic servants, and 
others. That is what we see. What we do not so 
readily see is that, had the money not been thus 
squandered, the capital which it represents would 
not have lain idle, out would have found its way, 
through the medium of our banking organization, 
into the hands of some manufacturer or ship- 
builder, say, to be employed by him in productive 
industry. The spendtnrift, then, does not benefit 
trade, or give employment to labour; he simply 
alters the direction of the employment of capital, 
and he renders the nation poorer by the amount of 
the wealth he thus wastefully consumes. The 
saving person, on the other hand, creates a fund 
which, m its consumption, affords an equal employ- 
ment for labour, and yet is continu^ly renewed 
(see Mill, Principles, Bk. I. ch. v. §§ 3, 5). Economy, 
in short, enriches, -while extravagance impoverishes, 
the individual and the nation. 

And in this, as in most other cases, good econ- 
omy is good morality. The accumulation of 
wealth implies, in the normal case, forethought, 
self-restraint, energy, and enterprise on the part 
of the individual, and it is an essential condi- 
tion of his economic freedom. For the nation, it 
is an essential prerequisite of the highest civili- 
zation. It means increased scope for Division of 
Labour. ‘As the accumulation of stock must, 
in the nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more sub- 
divided in proportion only as stock is previously 
more and more accumulated’ (Adam Smith, Jr. 
of N., Bk. II. In trod.). It thus means increase in 
man’s power over nature, "with consequent economy 
of human effort in the satisfaction of the primary 
needs, and increased leisure for the culture of Art 
and Science and Literature. Nations, like men, 
may grow rich without culture, but the highest 
civilization is impossible in the absence of a sound 
economic basis of accumulated capital. 

A.ItO£[ B f/Tf* A uir 

ACH.^MENIANS.— A dynasty which ruled 
in Persia from B.C. 558 to 330, and whose religion 
is important for the study of the development of 
Zoroastrianism. The monarchs of the line were 
as follows: Cyrus the Great (558-530), Cambyses 
(530-522), Danus I. (522-486), Xerxes I. (486-465), 
Artaxerxes I. (465-424), Xerxes II. (424), Sogdianus 
(424), Darius II. (424-404), Artaxerxes ii. (404-358), 
Artaxerxes III. (358-33T), and Darius III. (33T~330). 
The scanty data concerning their religion are con- 
tained in classical writings, in inscriptions in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek, and above all 



in their own inscriptions, w'hich were written in 
Old Persian, with Babylonian and New Elamitic 
translations. The only kings of this dynasty who 
come into consideration here are Cyrus, Cainoyses, 
Darius i., Xerxes i., and Artaxerxes n. and III. 

I. Cyrus the Great. — The material for a know- 
ledge of the religion of this monarch is restricted 
to the Cyropmdm of Xenophon, the OT, and the 
Babylonian inscrij)tions. The Cyropmdia^ as is 
well known, is a historical romance, and its state- 
ments, therefore, can be accepted only with 
caution, unless they can he controlled by the 
Avesta or other sources. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that Xenophon had excep- 
tional opportunities for observing the Achsemenian 
religion, through his long association with Cyrus 
the Younger, so that under his apparent Hellenic 
veneer tliere may lurk some true elements of 
Achieraenian belief. In this romance Cyrus is 
repeatedly represented as offering sacrifices, and it 
is noteworthy that he invokes the assi.stance of the 
magi (iv, 5. 14, vi. 5. 67, viii. 1. 23). The deities 
to whom he rendered sacrifice appear under the 
Greek nomenclature of Zeus, Helios, Ge, and 
Hestia (i. 6. 1, iii. 3, 22, viii, 7. 3), and in addi- 
tion to them he worshipped *the other gods’ or 
* all the gods ’ (the latter phrase is interesting as 
being a striking, though doubtless accidental, 
parallel with^ a phrase of similar meaning in the 
Old Persian inscriptions of Darius) and tiie tute- 
lary divinities (^pwes) of Assyria, Syria, Media, and 
Persia. With thi.s list must be compared the state- 
ment of Herodotus (i. 131) and of Strabo (xv. S. 13) 
that the Persians worshipped the sun, the moon, 
earth, fire, water, the winds, Aphrodite, and, 
above all, the sky, which they called Zeus. It 
thus becomes evident that the worship ascribed to 
Cyrus by Xenophon was a nature-worship closely 
akin to the Iranian cult which finds its revival 
in the so-called Younger Avesta. The deities 
honoured by him were doubtless identical with 
Ahura Mazda, Mithra, Atars (the sacred fire), and 
Anahita (apparently identified with the earth as 
being a god(fe.ss of fertility). The identification of 
Hestia with the sacred fire receives its confirma- 
tion in the rdle ascribed to fire in the sacrifice 
recounted in Cyrop. viii. 3. 12, but the equation of 
Ge with Anahita is more doubtful. This goddess 
is represented by the Aphrodite of Strabo, and the 
divine personification or earth in Iranian mytho- 
logy was Spenta Amaiti {Qmj.ARW vii. 364-370). 
If, however, the identification here proposed be 
accepted, it finds a striking parallel in the colloca- 
tion of Ahura Mazda, Mithra, and Anahita in the 
Old Persian inscription of Artaxerxes ii. The 
tutela^ divinities whom Cyrus is represented as 
worshipping are none other than theTVawwF^w, who 
were originally the ghosts of the dead, yet who 
later came to be protecting godlings, and are thus 
invoked in Foma, xxiii. 1 : *I invoke to worship 
thm^fravashis who aforetime were of the houses, 
and of the villages, and of the districts, and of the 
lands ; who sustain the heaven, who sustain the 
water, who sustain the earth, who sustain the kine, 
who sustain children in the wombs to be conceived 
that they die not.*^ In the instructions of the 
dying Cyrus concerning the disposal of his body, 
on the other hand (Cyr<^. viii. 7. 25), he departed 
widely from Zoro^tnan usage when he requested 
that he be buried in earth, a request whose accur- 
acy is confirmed hy the elaborate description of his 
tomb as ^ven by Strabo (xv. 3. 7), which agrees 
^riking^ with the so-called Tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasar^asB. It may he noted in this connexion 
that the Achsememan kings were entombed in 
rock sepulchres, as is evidenced W their tombs at 
Persepolis and elsewhere; while Herodotus (L 140) 
states that the Persiaus, after exposing the corpse 


to birds or dogs, coated it with wax and placed it 
in the ground. It would seem, therefore, t!mt the 
data or Xenophon concerning the founder of the 
Achisemenian dynasty are not so valueless as is 
sometimes supposed. They agree remarkably 
with the statements of the Younger Avesta, which, 
despite its comparatively late date, doubtless re- 
presents in its main outlines the religion of the 
Iranians before the reform associated with the 
name of Zoroaster. 

Turning to the Babylonian inscriptions of Cyrus, 
we find that the religion of Cyrus is mentioned in 
the two texts of the Nabunald-Cyrus Chronicle 
and the Cylinder Inscription. In 1x>th Cyrus de- 
clares that Nabuna’id, the last native sovereign of 
Babylon, had brought the gods of Sumer and 
Akkad from their own temples to his capital, while 
he, on the other hand, as the chosen of !Marduk, 
re.stored them to their homes. The view has been 
advanced that Marduk and his son Nairn, who are 
mentioned in close association in both thes^e in- 
scriptions, were regarded by Cyrus merely as otlier 
names for Ahura Mazda and his son Atari (tiie 
sacred fire). This theory seems, on the wdiole, 
scarcely tenable ; and a general consideration of 
the character of the Achsemenian, so far m it can 
be traced, leads to the interpretation that he acted 
as a clever politician, and not as a religious leader. 
Nor can the famous passage in Is 44*"^~45* be con- 
strued as casting any vml light on the religion of 
Cyrus, Though the Persian king is addrcHsed as 
* the shepherd of Jahweh,’as His ^ anointed,’ l>efore 
whom all nations should be subdued, and as the 
one whom Jahweh ha<l called and in whom He took 
delight, this implies nothing more than a recogni- 
tion of the close sympathy existing between Israel 
and Persia, and the conviction that tlie conqueror 
of Babylon would free the Jews from their exile. 
It is, in other words, the eulogy of the enthusi- 
astic and hopeful prophet in honour of the politic 
victor. 

Of these three sources, the Greek, even making 
all allowances for possible inaccuracies, seems to be 
the most reliable. The most that can be said, in 
the light of the data now available, is that the 
reHgion of Cyrus approximated closely to that con- 
tained in the Y ounger Avesta. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that he was a Zoroastrian. 

2 . Cambyses. — The religious records concerning 
this monarch are extremely scanty. Herodotus 
(iii. 16) mentions his impiety in hiirning the corpse 
of Amasis, * since the Persians regard fire as a god 
, . saying that it is not right to give the corpse 
of a man to a god.’ Both in Persia and in the 
home of the Avesta the defilement of the fire by 
contact with dead matter was regarded as a most 
grievous sin (cf. Vendiddd, vi. 73-81). The only 
other document which throws light on the religion 
of Cambyses is an Egyptian text on a naophoric 
statue in the Vatican. According to this inscrip- 
tion, the strangers had intruded within the pre- 
cincts of the goddess Neit at Sais and had placet! 
various obstructions there. In answer to a peti- 
tion received by him, Cambyses commanded that 
the fane be purified and that its worship be 
restored. He himself then went to Sals, restored 
all offering to the goddess and also to Osiris, 
while he likewise * worshipped before the holiness 
of Neit with much devotion, as all the kings had 
done ; he mtide great offering of all good things to 
Neit, the great, the divine mother, and to all the 
gods who dwell in Sais, as all the pious kings 
had done* (Petrie, Muiory &f Mpypt^ 1905, ijL 
361, 362). Though Cambyses was, aa is univers- 
ally acknowledged, a madman, his policy with 
regard to this temple was thoroughly in accord 
with that pursued by Cyrus before him and Dariu« 
after him. His stabbing of the Apis bull, on th^ 
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other haBd, was the act of a maniac^s craelty, and 
was not inspired by any devotion to religious 
tenets of his own. 

3. Darius L-— The chief source for a study of the 
religion of this monarch is furnished by his in- 
scriptions in Old Persian, with their Babylonian 
and New Eianiitic versions. The texts are found 
at Behistun, Fersepolis, Naqs-i-Kustam, Elvand, 
Susa, Kirman, and Suez. In his inscriptions the 
king constantly ascribes the source of his authority 
to tne * grace of Ahura Mazda/ declaring ; * Aura- 
mazda brought me the kingdom ; Auramazda bore 
me aid until this kingdom was held ; by the grace 
of Auramazda I hold this kingdom ’ (Bh. i. 24-26). 
All evil in the realm is regarded as due to the 
malignant influence of the ‘Lie’ (drauga), which 
is to be compared with the dru^ of the A vesta. 
The ‘Lie’ was the cause of rebellion, while the 
power of Darius was due, in his opinion, largely to 
the fact that he had not been a ‘liar.’ The ‘tie’ 
is thus closely parallel with the Ahra Mainyu of the 
Avesta, and it is not impossible that it is a euphe- 
mistic term for the arch-fiend, thus accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Ahra Mainyu in the 
Old Persian inscriptions. The fact that the Pahlavi 
translation of Yasna, xxx. 10, identifies the dru] 
with Ahriman cannot, ho'wever, he cited in sup- 
port of this hypothesis. Ahura Mazda is freq^uentiy 
aescribed in tiie texts of the Achaemenian kings as 
* a great god who created this earth, who created 
yon heaven, wdio created man, who created peace 
for man, who made Darius [or, Xerxes, Artaxerxes] 
king, the one king of many, the one ruler of many.’ 
This passage is very similar to the Gatha Avesta 
Ydsna, xxxvii. 1 : ‘Here praise we Ahura Mazda, 
who created both kine and holiness, and created 
waters, created both good trees and light, botli the 
earth and all good things.’ This is out one of a 
number of parallels between the Old Persian texts 
and the Avesta which might be cited (cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastr. Studien^ 121-125) ; yet, on the other 
hand, an equal mass of coincidences exists between 
the Achaemenian inscriptions and the Ass3rr.-Bab. 
records (cf. Gray, AJSL xvii. 151-159). 

It has been suggested that Ahura Mazda was regarded, in a 
sense, as the author of evil as well as of good, since Darius says 
(Bh. iv. 67-69) : * If thou hid^t this tablet, fand) tellest it not to 
the people, may Auramazda be thy slayer, (and) may thy family 
be noU This is not, however, altogether certain, for Ahura 
Mazda, as the god of the king, might fairly be invoked to 
destroy his enemies, such an act scarcely being regarded as 
evil. On the other hand, the only direct allusion to Ahriman 
in connexion with an Achaamenian monarch is found in 
Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, iii., where Xerxes prays that 
‘Aptfxdvtos may always give the Greeks the mad impulse to drive 
their best men from them. Yet one can hardly give much 
weight to an isolated statement of a late and somewhat 
rhetorical author, especially as he was well acquainted with 
orUiodox Zoroastrianism (see his de I side et Osiride^ xlvi.). 

The course which the upright man should pursue 
is termed ‘ the right path {tydm rastam), an 

idea which recurs not only in the Avesta ( Yostuij 
Ixxii. 11 ; Yait, x. 3, 86 ; Vmdldad, iv. 43), but also 
in the OT, the Veda, and especially in Buddhism. 
In this spirit Darius declares, in a much-disputed 
passage, that ‘I walked according to rectitude’ 
{^•pany arMdm upaHydyamf Bh. iv. 64 ; for the 
establishment of this text see Jackson, JAOS 
xxiv. 90-92), the Arsta here mentioned being 
doubtless identical with the Arstat of the Younger 
Avesta, ‘who furthereth creatures, prospereth 
creatures, giveth health unto creatures’ {Ya^t, 
xi* 16). If these two beneficent powers are repre- 
sented both in Old Persian and in the Avesta, the 
two sourcM agree in their view of the demon of 
drought, for tlie DusiySra against whom Darius 
invokes the protection of Ahura Mazda is to be 
identified with the Du^yftirya, for whose destruc- 
tion, according to the Younger Avesta (Faif, viii. 
50-58), Tistrya, the Dog-btar, was especially 
oreat^ by Ormazd (note also the mention of the 


‘ horde,’ Old Persian haind^ Avesta haend^ in both 
texts in close association with ‘drought’). 

^ It is thus evident that the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions of Darius represent him as a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda and as filled with abhorrence of the 
‘Lie.’ One beneficent godling (Arsta) and one 
maleficent fiend (Busiyara) are mentioned under 
the same names in tne Younger Avesta. The 
stylistic parallels which may undoubtedly be traced 
between the Aclisemenian texts and the Avesta, on 
the other hand, are counterbalanced by the Assyr.- 
Bab. inscriptions from which Darius and his suc- 
cessors manifestly drew. His policy towards other 
faiths than his own was that of Cyrus. In his re- 
construction of the kingdom on his accession, he 
states that he ‘restored the places of worship 
which Gaumata had digged down ’ (Bh. i. 64). He 
thus appears as an opponent of rigid Magian ortho- 
doxy, for the ‘places of worship’ {dyadand) are 
shown by the Bab. version to have been ‘ houses of 
the gods’ m ildni). That these w'ere fire 

temmes, like the Magian structures described by 
StrAo (733) as existing in Cappadocia, seems less 
probable tlian that they were temples of the gods 
of non-Persian peoples. 

This view receives confirmation from a Greek and an 
Egyptian inscription of Darius. In the former text, found in 
18^ at Deirmenjik (ed. Cousin and Deschamps, BCH xiii.), 
the king reproves his subiect Gadates, who had sought to 
effa^ all traces of the royal attitude towards the gods, which, 
Darius expressly states, had been that of his predecessors, and 
who had exacted a tax from the priests of * Apollo.’ Who 
‘Apollo’ was is doubtful. Cousin and Deschamps, somewhat 
strangely, identify him with Atar8 (the sacred fire), who appears 
in Greek, as noted above, under the name of Hestia. He is 
probably, however, the Greek divinity Apollo, who in times 

ast had given a favourable orswde to Cyrus, perhaps during 

is Lycian campaign, and who was consequently honoured by 
the Achfflmenian dynasty. At all events, the inscription is non- 
Zoroastrian in tone. 

Still more polytheistic is the stele of Darius at Tell el- 
Maskhutah (ed. Gol^nischeff, RTAP xiii. 106-107), which 
contains the following words : ‘(Darius) born of Neit, the lady 
of Neit, the lady of Sais, image of the god Ra who hath put 
him on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun . . . 
(master) of all the sphere of the solar disc. When he (Darius) 
was in the womb (of his mother) and had not yet appeared upon 
earth, she (the goddess Neit) recognized him as her son , . . 
she hath (extended) her arm to him with the bow before her to 
overthrow for ever his enemies, as she had done for her own 
son, the god Ra. He is strong ... (he hath destroyed) his 
enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Darius 
who liveth for ever, the great, the prince of princes . . . (the 
son) of Hystaspes, the Achssraenian, the mighty. He is her 
son (of the goddess Neit), powerful and wise to enlarge his 
boundaries.’ 

Devout and noble though his inscriptions show 
him to be, Darius seems to have been by no means 
a strict monotheist. This statement is home out 
by the old Persian texts themselves, which show 
that he felt merely that Ahura Mazda was, as he 
himself says, ‘the greatest of gods.’ A Perse- 
politan inscription thrice contains the words hadd 
vidaibU hagaibiS, which were formerly rendered 
‘ with the clan-gods,’ but which are now regarded 
as meaning ‘ with all the gods.’ This interpretation 
is confirmed by the Bab. itti Udni gabb% and the 
New Elamitic antwp marpepta-itaka (‘with all 
the gods ’) in texts of closely similar content and 
phraseology. The plural 01 haya (‘god’) occurs 
m the Avesta only in Ya§t^ x. 141, which states 
that Mithra ‘ is the wisest of gods,’ but its Pahlavi 
form occurs at least thrice, an undoubtedly Zoroas- 
trian passage [Denkar^, viii. 15. 1) being especially 
interesting in this connexion, since it speaks of the 
* worship of Auharmazd, the highest of divinities.’ 
This phrase is strikingly similar to passages in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes which describe 
Ahura Mazda as ‘ the greatest of §ods.’ That such 
a phrase is not necessarily polytheistic is clear from 
such passages of the OT as Ps 82^ 95* and 97*. In 
the New Elamitic version, however, occurs the 
statement, which may be significant, that Ahura 
Mazda was ‘ the god of the Aiyans.’ If stress may 
be Imd on this (a fact which is by no means certain), 



it may serve as a partial explanation of the policy 
pursued by the Achaemenians with regard to the 
^ods of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks, 
riiis view of Ahura Mazda as a national deity in 
the eyes of the Persian kings may readily be 
paralleled from other Oriental nations of antiqiiity. 
It may also explain the collocation of Ahura Mazda 
‘ with all the gods,' of whom he was the greatest. 
In the light of this, the epithet irarp$oSf applied by 
Cyrus, according to Xenophon, to Zeus (Ahura 
Mazda) and Hestia (Atari, the sacred fire), possibly 
likewise becomes explicable (cf., however, the same 
epithet given by Greek poets to iEther, Apollo, 
Hekate, Hermes, and Zeus ; see Bruchmann, Epi- 
theta Deorum qum apud Poetas Grcecos lequntur^ 
Leipzig, 1893). Under any explanation it is a far 
cry from the nationalistic Anura Mazda of the 
politic Achminenians to the god of the A vesta, who 
brooks no rivals and urges his follower to ‘convert 
all men living ' ( xxxi. 3). 

4 . Xerxes I. — The chief source for a knowledge 
of the religion of Xerxes i. is Herodotus, who 
states (vii. 43, 53, 54) that this king, when he ar- 
rived at the Hellespont in his expedition against 
Greece, sacrificed a thousand oxen to ‘ Athene of 
Ilium,’ and also made a libation to the sun, and 
gave an ofiering to the sea. * Athene of Ilium * 
seems to be the Persian Anahita, who is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes il., and to whom 
were offered/, according to the Younger Avesta 

v.), <a hundred stallions, a thousand bulls, 
and ten thousand sheep.’ The correspondence in the 
number of oxen offered in both accounts is surely 
noteworthy. The homage to the sun (Mithra) ana 
the waters is too well known to require further 
elucidation (cf. Strabo, xv. 3 , 13). If Herodotus 
may be believed, moreover, Xerxes sacrificed at a 
place called Nine Roads nine Greek boys and nine 
Greek girls, and he adds (vii. 114) that it was 
customary for the Persians to offer victims by- 
burying them alive. In view of the fact that th& 
custom is mentioned nowhere else, and of the 
defilement of the sacred element earth which it 
would cause, the statement of the Greek historian 
seems too improbable to be accepted as authentic. 
A passage of much interest, however, is that in 
which Herodotus says (vii. 40) that Xerxes was 
accompanied in his march by the ‘sacred chariot 
of Zeus,’ which was drawn by eight white horses, 
whose driver went on foot, ‘ for no man mounteth 
on this throne’ (cf. Quintus Curtius, iii. 8 - 12 ). 
This * chariot of Zeus ’ was, it may be conjectured, 
none other than the shrine in which dwelt Ahura 
Mazda, the national deity, who thus escorted the 
king to victory quite as Jahweh did in His ark 
carried by the Israelites. 

5 , 6 . Artaxerxes 11 . and III.— The brief texts 
of Artaxerxes il. and in. are interesting solely as 
adding the names of Mithra and Anahita to that 
of Ahura Mazda. That this was a real innovation 
seems far from probable, in the light of the religion 
ascribed by the allusions in the classics to Gyms 
and Xerxes. It is noteworthy, in this connexion, 
that Plutarch, who was by no means unacquainted 
with true Zoroastrianism, confirms the testimony 
of the inscriptions. In his Life of Artaxerxes n. 
he mentions the king’s worship of Anahita, his 
oaths in the name of Mithra, as well as his 
coronation in a temple of ‘Minerva’ (a deity of 
uncertain identification). 

The Ach^menians are curiously, and perhaps sig- 
nificantly, ignored in the Middle Persian writings. 
The theory h^ been advanced that Artaxerxes I. 
Longimanus is mentioned in the Pahlavi texts 
under the name of ‘Ardashir the Kayan, whom 
they call Vohuman, son of Spend dad,’ who, accord- 
ing to Bahmin Fa#, ii. 17, ‘ separates the demons 
from men, scatters them about, and makes the i 


religion current in the whole world.’ This hypo- 
thesis lacks ail foundation. The Zoroastrian Arta- 
xerxes was the son of Spend-dad ; the Achamienian 
was the son of Xerxes; al-Birfini rightly dis- 
tinguishes between them, and the identification of 
the two in the Shah-Namah and other sources is 
properly regarded as contrary to history, since it 
: IS due to the accidental coincidence that the grand- 
I father of each was named Darius. Again, accord - 
I ing to the Denkari (iv. 23), ‘ Barai, son of Darai, 

I ordered the preservation of two written copies 
I of the whole Avesta and Zand.’ This Danua, 

I who was the son of Darius, is identified with the 
i Achsemenian Darius ill. Codomanus, who was the 
i son of Arsanes. Al-BirUni once more carefully 
' distinguishes between the two, and it is not un- 
likely that he is right in so doing (cf. Noldeke ip 
Geiger-Kuhn’s Grundriss der iran, Phihjhtqie.^ ii. 
141), even though other Oriental sources identify 
the two. At all events, the equation is too doubt- 
ful, with the data now available, to serve m a 
basis for any hypothesis, either for or against the 
Zoroastrianism of the Achmmenians. 

In this connexion, however, mention may be made of the 
very plausible hypothesis of the Parsi scholar Desai, who sup- 
poses {Cama Meimnal Volume^ Bombay, IWO, 37) that tdiis 
Darius and his immediate predecessors were tranaferre! from 
the one dynasty to the other by the Pahlavi writers ‘ in their 
attempt to palm off some of the last kinusof the Achannenhtn 
house mentioned above, as the lost Kayanian monarchfi, the 
successors of king: Gushtasp.* If this may be accepted (and II ss 
by no means improbable), it would readily follow as a matter 
of course that the undoubted Zoroastrianism of the dynasty of 
Vishta8i)a should be attribtited to the addc*d kings, whati'ver 
their own faith may have been. The lack of agreement between 
the monarchs recorded in the Pahlavi texts and the dynasty of 
the Achaamenians must, however, be taken into account in any 
attempt to solve this problem. 

In the light of what has been said, it would ap- 
pear that the Achaemenians were pre-eininentfy 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, though tliey did not 
refuse to recognize other Iranian aeities, such a« 
the sun, the fire, and the waters, or even hesitate 
to honour the divinities of other countries, rebuild 
their temples, and restore their cult. Ahum 
Mazda was to them a purely national gcwl, sur- 
rounded by subordinate deities who were clearly 
nature - divinities. Numerous parallels may ife 
drawn, both in concept and in phraseolopr, be- 
tween the Old Persian inscriptions and the Avest^ 
although it is most significant that tiiese coinci- 
dences are with the Younger Avesta, with its pro- 
bable recrudescence of the pre-Zoroastrian nature- 
cult, rather than with the Gath§s; and it must 
also be remembered that equally striking ana- 
logues exist between the Old Persian and the 
Assyr.-Bab. texts. The Old Persimi inscriptions 
must be supplemented by all available source, 
whether in Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian, or New 
Elamitic. From a careful study of all these docu- 
ments, it becomes clear that the only conclusion 
which can safely be reached concerning the re- 
ligion of the kings of this dynasty is that they 
were Mazdayasnians, not Zoroastrians. 
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Alterthumg, iii. (Stuttgart, 1901); de Hariez, Amia, Uwi 
9wri du Zoroastrianwm (Pans, 1881); Darmesteter, Le 
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Zmd-dVi^ta^ Hi (Paris, 1803); Windischmann, Zoroastr, 
Studien (Berlin, 1863); Stave, EinJLuss des Parsimius avf 
dm Jndenthum (Haarlem, 1808) ; Tide, Gesch. van den Gods- 
diemt in de Ottdkeid (Amsteroam, 1001), also Kompendium 
der RetigimwgeHchichte^ (Breslau, 1903); Orelli, AUgemeine 
Jieligimisgesckiehte (Bonn, 1899) ; Roth, Gesch. iinserer abend- 
land. Philomphie^j i (Mannheim, 1862); Cheyne, Origm and 
Reliijima Contents of the Psalter (London, 1891) ; Modi, 
Glimpse, into the Work of th§ B.B.R.A. Society during the Last 
MO tears, frmn a Parsee Point of View (Bombay, 1905) ; Mills, 
Zarathushtra, the Ackomenids^ and Israel. For additional 
biblio|rraplncal references to briefer articles, see Jackson, Iran. 
Religion, mid J AOS x^. LoUIS H. GRAY. 

AC HE LOUS. — The name of the greatest river 
m Greece. Flowing from the watershed of Pindns 
in a southerly direction, it forms in its lower waters 
the boundary-line between .dStoIia and Acamania 
before failing into the Ionian Sea. The river-god 
who presided over it was reputed the son of Oceanns 
and Tethys {Hes. Th&og. 340) ; he was the eldest of 
3000 brothers and supreme amongst them, in power 
second only to Oceanns himself (Acusilaus fr. 11«, 
Fragm. Hut. Gr. L 101). Other legends, after the 
manner of Euhemems, represent him as a man in 
consequence of whose sorrows the river first gushed 
forth as a divine solace (see, e.g.. Prop. ii. 25, 33). 
Tradition regarded him as the king of streams, 
from whom are derived the waters of all other 
rivers (Zenodotus on Horn. H. xxi. 195), and as 
such he w’as worshipped throughout the Greek 
world, from Athens and Oropus as far as Rhodes 
and Metapontum. Thus it is not surprising that 
smaller streams besides the iEtolian river bore his 
name—in Thessaly, Aehma, Arcadia, and elsewhere. 
Further, we find the word Achelous generalized in 
the sense of water (Eur. Bacvh. 625, etc. ) ; this occurs 
esjiecially in the ceremonial phraseology of sacri- 
fices and oaths — proving that the identification is 
not a poetical refinement, but the survival of an old 
religious formula (Ephoras fr. 27 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr, 
L 239). Again, Achelous is the father of a numerous 
progeny of w^ater-nymphs, such as Peirene, Castalia, 
and Dirce, the guarciian spirits of iocal^ Hellenic 
streams. The appropriateness is less obvious when 
the Sirens appear as his daughters (Pausan. ix. 
34, 2) : perhaps they are so viewed in their aspect 
as the w'indless calm of the southern sea in summer 
(cf. Od. xii 168). For it has been held that Ache- 
lous was not only a river-god, but, as simifying 
water in general, also the lord of the sea ( Wilamo- 
'witz-Moellendorff, Eur. Heraldes^,^ i. p. 23). ^ His 
most famous ^pearance in mythical story is as 
the suitor of iJeianeira, who was vanquisned by 
Herakles after a fierce struggle. Like Proteus, he 
I possessed the power of metamorphosis, and in this 
battle he assumed the form of a wild bull (Soph. 
Track. 9fr.. 507 ff.). In the course of the fignt, 
one of his horns was broken off by Herakles, and, 
according to one account, he ransomed it from his 
conqueror by giving in exchange for it the horn 
of Amaltheia or cornucopia (Apollod. Bihl. ll. 7, 5). 
The ancients gave a rationalistic explanation of 
the story : Herakles represents the growing power 
of civilization, which reclaimed the marsh-land for 
agriculture by damming and diverting the wild 
exuberance of the river (Strabo, x. p. 458). It 
seems rather as if Achelous was a name conse- 
crated in primitive ritual to express the principle 
of moisture as the source of life and growth.^ Fur- 
ther, since to a nation of cowherds the bull is typi- 
cal of generative power, the fostering river-god was 
worshipped in bull form. Whatever be the explana- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that the bull shape 
is common to all river-gods and is not linaited to 
Achelous (cf. Bur. Ion 1261). A symMical con- 
nexion between the two aspects or divinity was 
found in the horn of plenty, which, as we have 
seen, was mythically associated with Achelous. 

In art, Achelous is represented either as an old 
man with horns, as a sea-serpent with human head 


and arms and bulFs horns, or as a bull with human 
face and long dripping beard. 

The etymology of the word is unknown, and 
inferences based merely upon conjectural explana- 
tions of it should be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Literatueb. — A rtfe. by G. Wenzel in Pauly-Wissowa, and by 
H. W. Stoll in Roscher ; O. Gruppe, Griech. MythoL u. Reti- 
gionsgesck. (1897) pp. 343, 828, etc. ; Jane E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), p, 436 ; 
J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 627. 

A, C. Pearsoit. 

ACHILLES was extensively worshipped 
throughout the Hellenic world. Numerous guesses 
have been made at the derivation of his name both 
in ancient and in modem times, but the etymology 
remains quite uncertain. Nor does it appear pos- 
sible to attribute to him with confidence any exclu- 
sively naturalistic significance, though he has been 
claimed as a river-god, as a god of light, and even 
as a moon-god ; for us, he is merely the chief 
of the heroic figures of Greek myth who were 
deified by later generations as transcending the 
normal powers of humanity. Nevertheless, there 
are certain prominent features in his wor.ship which 
claim recognition. 

He appears most conspicuously as a sea -god, 
whose temple was placed on promontories or navi- 
gable coasts, and whose help as a pilot would secure 
a safe anchorage, or, in time of stress, would as- 
suage the violence of the storm. The contrary 
winds, with which his spirit visited the Greeks 
after the capture of Troy, ceased when Polyxena 
had been sacrificed (Eur. Hec. 109, 1267). In this 
capacity his name was perpetuated, and honours 
were paid to him at harbours, as at Tainaron and 
Skyros. The popularity of his worship amongst the 
Greek settlers in Asia Minor accords with this ; at 
Miletus a spring was called hy his name, and in 
his temple at Sigeum in the Troad ofierings were 
made to him as a hero. But the most significant 
testimony to the high estimation in which he was 
held is the extension of his cult to the shores of 
the Euxine, where he was honoured as Pontarches 
{CIG ii. p. 87 n. 2076). To this neighbourhood it 
seems to have been carried by the earliest Greek 
' navigators in their adventurous voyages of dis- 
1 covery. His chief temple in this region was situ- 
I ated at Olbia on the mouth of the Hypanis, where 
! a college of priests was devoted to his service (Dio 
■ Chrys. xxxvi. 80ff. ) ; facing the narrowest part of the 
I Cimmerian Bosporus a village settlement had grown 
I ^ round another of his precincts (Strabo, xi. p. 494), 
i Trie most interesting and celebrated of his local 
* cults was connected with the lonely shrine in the 
I uninhabited island of Leuke (or Achilles Island, 
sometimes confused with 5p6fios, which 

Strabo places at the mouth of the Borysthenes), 
opposite to the mouth of the Danube (Eur. Andr. 
1260 ; Pind. Hem. iv. 48). Here the only ministrants 
were the sea-birds, and though navigators, for 
whom the temple served as a beacon, might land 
to sacrifice, they were obliged to leave at sunset. 
Here also Helen and Achilles were believed to 
consort together ; for sounds of high revelry^ and 
the noise of armed men were heard by night, 
proceeding from the sanctuary, and filling with 
awe and amazement those who had been rash 
enough to anchor near (Philostr. Her. xx. 32-40). 

In another aspect, Achilles was recognized as a 
god of healing (Gruppe, see below). This is inferred 
from the association of his worship with that of 
Asklepios, from the healing properties of his spear, 
from his connexion with healing-goddesses such as 
Medea and Iphigenia, from his detection of the 
magician and thief Pharmakos, and from his victory 
over the Amazons. There are also distinct traces 
of his beneficent power in cases of ceremonial puri- 
fication : the clearest is to be found in the story of 
Poimandros, who successfully obtained his help 


when suffering from the pollution of accidental 
homicide (Plut. Qumt. Gr. 37, p. 299 G-E). 

Litrratcr.®. — Artt. by C. Fleischer in Roscher, and by 
J. Escher in Pauly-Wissowa ; O. Gruppe, Grieoh. Mythol. u. 
jRsUgiomgesch, (1897) | 223, pp. 616-dl8 ; J. B. Bury in CIR xiii. 
(1899) p. 307. A, C. Pearson. 


ACOSMISM (Gr. a privative, and ‘the 

universe/ in the sense of an ordered or arranged 
whole). — This term belongs primarily to the field 
of Ontology, i.e, the theory of the ultimate nature 
of Being and Reality ; but it has ethical bearings 
also. jOlowing for several possible difierences of 
theoretical interpretation, the doctrine of Acosmism 
implies that the universe, as known to human 
experience, possesses no reality in itself, but is 
dependent upon, or is a manifestation of, an under- 
lying real being. In a word, the universe must be 
viewed as a semblance. In the history of modern 
thought the classical example of the doctrine 
may be described as the metaphysical parallel to 
Hume’s psychological scepticism. For Hume, Co~ 
^ito, 6rgo mdeor esse. And just as he thus fixes 
illusion upon the^ experience of the individual 
man, so the acosmist holds the universe as a whole 
to be illusory. This conclusion, while defensible, 
as in Spinoza’s case, fpm the standpoint of the 
historical and speculative conditions of the time, 
may be controverted on the strictly theoretical side. 
For it is obvious that the reality constituting the 
substratum of the universe must be regarded as the 
real ; it is no less obvious, however, tliat the only 
reality attributable to it must be derived, as con- 
cerns human experience, from the universe already 
declared to be illusory. For example, Spinoza^s 
Absolute Substance — the reality underlying the 
universe — is known to man in the two ‘ attributes ’ 
Thought and Extension. These in turn differenti- 
ate themselves into ‘ modes/ each mode of Thought 
being the correspondent of a mode of Extension. 
God is, therefore, at once the ‘ Thing ’ which 
thinks and the ‘ Thing ’ which is extended. Hence 
(as the conditions of his age prevented him from 
seeing fully) any attribute of God, whether known 
to man or not, is a method of perceiving substance. 
*By attribute I understand what intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence’ (cf. 
Ethics^ ii. 21, SchoL). Between this conclusion 
and^ Hegelian idealism there may be, doubtless, a 
distinction, but without fundamental difference. 
And the reason lies open. Only from human 
experience can Spinoza, or any one, derive reality 
and meaning to inject into the so-called substratum 
or ‘Unknowable.’ In other words, either the 
reality underlying the cosmos is nothing, or it 
achieves reality just to the extent to which it may 
be viewed as an effective component of human 
experience. 

One need not do more than indicate the import- 
ance of this as bearing upon theological problems, 
especially those raised by the religions of India ; 
or upon ethical questions, particularly those con- 
nected with Quietism (wh. see). 

The feeling of the overwhelming nature of the 
Ultimate Being tends naturally to Acosmism ; so, 
too, does undue emphasis upon the transcendence ! 
of Deity. In both cases, however, the conclusion 
follows usually from a more or less vague ethical 
attitude, rather than from metaphysical analysis 
and logical argument. 


B. JSsche, Der Pantheismus nach seinen 
wmhudenen Hauptgormen (1826-32), vol. iii.: Dora&r,Syst oj 
Chr, Poet. (Eng, tr.) vol. i. 3401., vol. ii. 247 1: F. Paulsen, Bin- 
^tung in d. PhilomphuJ,m.; F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles oJ 
Spht'^t 7^* J*-' » A. S. Taylor, BlejMnts of Metaphysics 
1011.; Heg-el, Bneydopoedia. § 60 (‘Lo«c of Heffel.’ tr. W 
Wallace, 102 L 2iid H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena 

Lc^iea^ (186^, 298 ; J. Martineau, Bssays (1890), vol. M. 223 
R. A. Duff, Spinom^s PoKtical and Ethv^ Philosophy (1908) 
V. ; R miatAnti-Thcistic Theories (1879), 409 f. ; G. H 
Lewes, Em. of Philosophy, vol. ii 176 (ed. ol 1867); the Bis 


tories of Modem Philosophy (under ‘Spinoza Oof J. B* Erdmann 
(Eng. tr.), Kuno Fischer (German only), W, Windelbaud (Eng. 
tr.), H. Ho£fding(Eng. tr.) ; MindlO. S.), vol. iii. 203 i, a>. (K. S.) 
vol. V. 1611.; P, Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(Eng. tr. 1906), 38-60, 2261. See Panthkibm. 

E, M. Wenley. 

ACOSTA. — Uriel (or, as he was originally 
named, Gabriel) da Costa is an interesting but 
overrated personality. Interest in his career is 
due mainly to the similarity between his life and 
that of another Amsterdam Jew of the same period 
— Spinoza. It may even be said that the harsh 
treatment which the latter received from the Jewish 
community was the result of the vagaries of Acosta ; 
but there was no real parallel between the two 
men. Acosta did not possess the strength or origin- 
ality of character whicli enables a religious thinker 
to stand alone, yet he was gifted with enough in- 
dependence to render it impossible for him to 
submit to the restraint of authority. Acosta was 
bom about 1590 at Oporto, of a Marano family, 
i.e. a family of Jewish origin forced to conform to 
Roman Catholicism. Carefully educated in the 
new^ faith, he had every prospect of ativancement ; 
but, as he tells us, his studies of the OT left him 
dissatisfied with Catholicism. Determined to re- 
sume Judaism, Acosta with other members of his 
family contrived to escape to Amsterdam in 1617. 
Here he lived openly as a Jew ; but, as was to be 
expected, he found Judaism less ideally perfect 
than he had dreamed. He soon came into conflict 
with the Synagogue as he had done with the Churcrh, 
was excommunicated, recanted, again defied the 
authorities, was again excommunicated, and finally 
subnutted to a public and degratiing penance in 
the Synagogue, shortly after which he shot him- 
self. This was probably in 1647 ; Spinoza was a 
boy of fifteen at the time. 

Crutzkow, author of the well-known drama on 
the subject, represents Uriel Acosta as a youth at 
the time of his suicide : he was certainly over 50 ; 
and if the dates given above be correct (an is most 
probable), he was nearer 60. Thus we are not 
dealing with a persecuted youth, but with a 
man of advanced years, who deserves sympathy 
rather for what he was than for what he endurea. 
His brief autobiography, written just before his 
death, is indeed a pathetic document. He called 
it Exemplar humance vitae \ it was published in 
Latin by Philip Limborch on pp. 346-354 of his 
de Veritate Religionis Ckristiance (Gouda, 1687, 
since reprinted), and in a German translation by 
H. Jellinek in Acostas Leben und Lehre (Zerbst, 
1874). In this autobiography he tells us most of 
what we know of his career. He abjures both 
Christianity and Judaism, expressing himself with 
peculiar bitterness against the latter, whose teach er.s 
he repeatedly terms Pharisees. The only authority 
that he admits is the ‘ lex naturm,’ thus placing 
himself among the Deists. Nature, he says, teaches 
all human virtue and fraternity, while revealed 
religion produces strife. He speaks synmatheti- 
cally of Jesus. Strangely enough, he nnds all 
necessary rules for conduct in the Noachian laws 
formulated by the Talmudists : these were seven 
in number ; and though the details differ in different 
Rabbinic sources, they include belief in God, the 
avoidance of adultery, murder, and robbery. These 
Acosta considers to oe ‘laws of nature.’ 

As a contributor to religious thought, Acosta 
was not original. But he belongs to the direct 
line of rationalists who were subsequently to attain 
to 80 much significance in religious history. He 
lived in an age when tolerance was little under- 
stood even in free Amsterdam, and though hi» 
troubles were mainly self-infiicted, he must always 
enjoy the sympathy of those ivho condemn the 
attempt of public authority to regulate belief and 
compel conformity. As a champion of freedom. 
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Acosta mu.^t l>e honoured, but his championship I 
was fantastic rather than robust, j 

LiTiEAirRK.— Whlston, Tks Renmrkalle Lip of Uriel A co«ta ^ 
an Bmimnt FwfAinlvr (1740) ; Ural Acmta^s Selbatbiagraphu i 
(1S4T); 1. da Costa, Israel en de I'oike (184!)); H. Jellinek, 
Ja/ilfl’* Ifken mid leAre (1S74); F. de Sola Mendes inJB 

‘‘ I. Abrahams. 

ACROSTIC. — An acros^ic(A} is etymologically 
an extremity of a line or verse, lit, *row* (irrixos). 
JjmsL CPriA't, ii. 57 prescribes an antiphonal chant- 
ing of pHaliiis in wliicii a single voice begins the 
verses, md the ^congregation sing the nerostics 
(rh dKpGffTiXia}* Epi|>haniu8 {Mmne, xlii. 365) calls 
the niiiiieral wia the * acrostic ^(a/cpoonxh) of the 
name Jchus. But an acrostic is usually a poem in 
which the initials of lines or sections spell a word 
or words or an alphabet. An abecedary acrostic is 
sometimes called simply an alphabet. 

I, Bickell and others find fifteen complete alpha- 
I>et8 or remains of them in the Heb. OT and Sirach, 
VIZ, in the following Psalms or chapters: (1-8) 
Pss 0-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145; (9) Pr 
31 ; (10-13) Is. 1. 2. 3. 4 ; (14) Nah 1-2 ; (15) Sir 
51.* 

(1) Pw 9-10 0 jXX 9).— Remains of an alphabet Bpelt by the 
Srst letters of alternate verses (Ps SA."** a . . . 10 . . . w, is. 

With W'fi and ri'p from 107* 8 as initial words we should have 
B before g, as in other cases noted below. The order xgBD 
brings somewhat similar letters together. 

(2) Pi 25.— An alphabet minus p, with a letter from each 
verse, except that the i t» included in the n verse. Tb restore 
the p, begin v.W with ‘Arise' (Ps 10^®). An appended 'u ms 
omki* up the numlier of the verses to the alphabetic twenty- 
two. ‘rarmina aiphaMiaanda,^ like Pa 33, Ia 6, etc., are 
»si**h as ha\e that number of versea or aections, but are not 
alphabets (Mhia*!!'), 

(3) Ps :ii.«-An alphabet like (2), the added verse beginning 
HTfi. KV and LXX have In v.JS « The righteous cry (or cried),’ 
for Heb. ipgst. But with b before p (w.J?* W) there would be no 
need to re|»eat ‘ The righteous/ 

(4) Fs 37.— An alphabet minus p, formed like (1). To com- 

plete it, read in v.» i'Cot oVspV (D'Vnp) with daleth for resA, 
the word in bracket® for LXX A awiAw. In v.» tninus i 

gives the a 

<3. 6) 1*11 Ul. 112.— Alphabet* with their letters from the 
halves of tlie verses, of which three at the end are numbered 
m two <®- i®). 

(7) P* 119.— Known as *«n3i b'^k, ‘the great alphabet’ 
(Bnxtorf, lew; t. %/ *|Vk). Eight verses bt^n with afepA, eight 
with AefA, and so on. The names of the letters are given in 
the English Bible, but not in the LXX Note, however, that the 
PBalin 18 rwsMing in B ; and see ttie variants from the Psaltew B 
and T (Swete). 

(8) P* 14®.— An Mphabet fmma 3, with a letter from each 
verse, one beginning rnn* (LXX wimHbv K.) having fallen 
out before 'i3 mm “pw (v.H). 

(9) Pr 311WL— An alphabet with a letter from each verse; 
but in LXX B the B verse precedes the p verse. 

(10) La L— An alphabet like (9), with the letters in the usual 
order. The LXX gives their names, some of them in B in 
strange forma With TtwSi? for x cf, Aquila’s Greek for *Sion* 
in Ps 10®W* (Cairo Geniz, Palimpsests, p, 81). 

(11, 12. IS) La 2b'i3 31-88 4i.ai.— Three alphabets, of which 
every verse gives a letter, that in (12) being of the form AAA, 
BBB, etc. Heb, B before p ; but m the LXX, which here also 
names the letters, B gives "Atv and 4^ wrongly as titles of the 
m md agin verses. 

(14) Nah IL— On the supposed traces here of an alphabet 
saranigod ‘exouisito arttfido,^ see BSckell’s Carta. V.T., and art. 
‘Nahum’ in Hastings* PS and in SSL 

(15) Sir 51^®®.— Ixom the Versions, before the discovery of 

the Oalrene Hebrew, Bickell saw that Ben Sira's poem on 
Wisdom was an alphabet but he did not satisfactorily de- 
termine Skll the letters. In the LXX B (ed. Swete) supplies 
materials for the beginnings of all but the pod verse in their 
right order. In vjs begin 'lUXST (5tf vcnJ<hjv) ; in v.i» 'nnsa 
(iitinWa); and supply the pod line from the Hebrew. The 
ower letters may then be found without difficulty. Comparing 
(2) and (3), Bickell retranriated v.80 as an added pe line, hut In 
the Heb. It begins rightly or wrongly with warn. ^ , 

a. Evidently the alpfiabeticism of a composition 
is not witliont critical importance : it enables ns 

*’ Some tod the names PeiaheL Pedaiah, Simon in Pss 26®® 
1428 1101A. Pe$ikt Hak detects Mom in Ps 92i, and so from 
Fs. 9011 we may spell out W' ?nn\ The Midrash knows also of 
Greek AX4*dSinTdjt>t«. 


in places to detect and emend errors, or to snpply 
deficiencies. Sometimes at least it connotes com- 
pleteness, as in Pr where the praises of the 

virtuous woman exhaust the alphabet. In the NT 
compare ‘ I am the Alpha and the O.’ 

3 . Alphabets and other acrostics are found in 
J ewish Prayer Books and secular waitings. Famous 
names were shortened acrostically, as in RaMBaM 
for Rabbi Moses Maimonides (ben Maim. ). A name 
given by acrostic verses may settle a question of 
authorship, as in the case of R. Jacob Ben Shim- 
shon’s commentary on A both, often found ascribed 
to a better known writer. The mistake may have 
arisen partly from his name having been written 
r"n for liaboi Jacob Shitmhoni, and then read ’"'in 
Rashi. 

4 . Syriac acrostics abound in Service Books and 
other early writings. Aphraates prefixed the 
letters of the alphabet to his twenty-two Jffomilies, 
Ephraim wrote alphabetic hymns, two of which 
may be seen transliterated at the end of BickelTs 
Carm, F.T 

S That acrostics were used in oracles is thought 
to be indicated by their occurrence in the pretended 
oracles of the Sibyl. These make the name 
an acrostic of east, west, north, south in the line 
*AvToXl7}v re Adenv re Meorj/M^pirjv re KaJApKTov (iii. 26, 
viii. 321 ; cf. ii. 195, xi. 3). Romulus and Remus 
are alluded to by the word iKarSv (xi. 114), the 
Greek R standing for a hundred. The initials of 
the lines viii. 217-250 give the Greek for ‘Jesus 
Christ God's Son Saviour Cross,' whence, without 
Cross, as an acrostic of an acrostic, comes IX0TE, 
‘fish,’ a mystic name of Christ (Aug. Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 23). 

6 . Otfried'a metrical rendering of a form of the 
Diatessaron into Old High German (9th cent.) is 
preceded by the acrostics, ‘ Ludovico (Luthovvico) 
Orientalium Regnorum Regi sit Salus aeterna,' 
‘SaJoraoni Episcopo Otfridtts,* and followed by a 
longer one to the effect, ‘ Otfr. W. monachus H. et 
W. Sancti Galli monast. monachis.' Thus again 
acrostics testify to authorship. 

7 . Professor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge, informs 
the writer that ‘ the Chinese have several forms of 
the acrostic. The simplest is that in which the 
hidden sentence is revealed by taking the first 
word in each line of a short poem. This form is 
often still further elaborated by using, not the 
actual words required to make sense, but homo- 
phones of a more or less misleading character; 
Anglic^, **Bouahs are made," etc., where Boms is 
required for the sense. Other kinds of acrostic 
are produced by the dissection of words, to which 
the Chinese script readily lends itself, much as we 
form charades.' 

LrTBRATUUK.— Gustav Bickell, Carmina Vet. Test. Metrics 
(1882), and art. ‘ Ein aJphabetisches Lied Jesus Sirachs ‘ (1882) 
m ZZT; art. ‘Acrostic’ in Oxford New Eng. Diet.; I. Abra- 
hams, art. ‘Acrostics’ in J’JS'; Lagarde, Symmicta, i. 107 
(1877); Bingham, Works, Bk. xiv. i. 12 (vol. v. 17, Oxford, 
1866) ; Driver, LOT. ch. vii. ; Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
Syzant. Litteratur, § 287 (1897), and Index, s.vv. * Akrostichis/ 
‘Alphabete’; Orac. Sibytl. ed. Rzach (1^1), Geffcken (1902); 
JPh, No. lix. art ‘The Alphabet of Ben Sira’ (1906) ; Appendix 
(1900) to C. Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish FathA'if, p. 93 f- ; 
Otfrids von Weissenhurg Evangelienbuck, ed. Johann Kmle, voL 
1 (1856), see, after the Introduction, pp. 3 f., 12 f,, 389-394 ; 
Wilhelm Braime, AUhochdeutsches Juesebuch^ (1897), pp. 40 1, 
82-88, 167, 176 f. C. TAYLOB. 

ACT, •ACTION.— The English word ‘action' 
is nsed veiy widely. We speaK of the ‘ action' of 
one body upon another as readily as of a man's 
action, and we have no word like the Greek irpo^ts 
or the German Handlung, das Eandeln, to desig- 
nate human agency as such, both in general and lu 
the particular instance. In the word ‘ conduct ’ 
we have a general term for human action as such, 
when we speak of it in a more or less comprenen- 
sive way, but iu speaking of the particular instance 



we must have recourse to the words * act ’ and 
* action/ Hence, when we wish to designate the 
agency of man in its peculiar character, we must 

f rehx the epithet. The peculiar character of 
uman action, as the phrase is ordinarily used to 
mark the distinction from any sort of physical 
action, is that the former is an expression of con- 
sciousness. But in making this broad distinction 
we must notice, first, that it applies ecmally to all 
animal action as distinguished from pnysical and 
merely physiological action; and, second, in the 
discussion of human action the phrase is often used 
more widely to include unconscious actions ex- 
hibited by the human organism. The fact is, of 
course, that the human organism exhibits all 
grades of action, physical, animal, and human in 
the strictest sense. The only physical actions of 
the organism, however, which concern us in rela- 
tion to our study of conscious actions, are those 
which are like the latter in depending directly 
upon the nervous system, but unlike them in not 
expressing consciousness, whether in the form of 
feeling or purpose. Of such actions of the nervous 
system, not expressive of consciousness, two grades 
are distinguisned ; the simple Eeliex action, and 
the more complex Instinctive action in which a 
number of movements are co-ordinated in the pro- 
duction of a single result — though it should be 
observed that the range of true instincts is very 
limited in the case of man. When we say that 
these actions are not expressive of consciousness, 
we do not necessarily imply that they have no 
conscious accompaniments, hut only that the 
nature of the action is not determined by these 
conscious accompaniments even when present. 
The reflex action of sneezing is not determined by 
the sensations which accompany it. And simi- 
larly, though an instinctive action may he accom- 
panied by sensation and feeling, the purposive 
character which it displays is not due to conscious 
forethought. 

Of human actions, in the stricter sense, which 
are expressive of consciousness— or which, to use 
the teclinical term of psychology, are * conations ’ 
—the most obvious type is the purposed action, in 
which the performance of the action is preceded 
by an idea of the thing to be done. But it is 
evident that such purposed action cannot be 
psychologically primitive, since those ideas or 
images of movements to be executed, which 
are implied in purposed action, could have been 
formed only alter previous experience of the 
same movements brought about in some other 
way. Consequently, either we must fall back upon 
reflex actions for a beginning, or we must hold 
that, in the most primitive phase of conation, 
a change of sense - perception, or the feeling 
which accompanies it, finds immediate expression 
in movement. To the former course, which is 
apt to he favoured by physiologists, there is the 
ODjection that reflexes, even though they may^ be 
primitive for the individual in the sense of being 
inherited nervous arrangements, must have been 
developed at some time in the experience of the 
race. In our present experience ojf the formation 
of a habit, we can trace the degradation of conative 
action into action that resembles the reflex type. 
And unless we are prepared to assume that our 
inherited reflexes were originally formed by some 
similar process of degradation, the beginnings of 
action are left psychologically inexplicable. From 
the psychological point of view, then, we must 
prefer the other course, and regard as the original 
type of action that in which a change of sense- 
perception or feeling finds immediate expression in 
movement (cf. Ward’s art. ‘ Psychology ’ in EBr^ 
voL XX. pp. 4^3). And this view will appear all 
the more plausible if we remember two points. 


First, such ‘impulsive’ action, as we call it— ths 
terminology of the subject is very confused — 
although as a rule definite enough in the adult 
(c,^. in warding ofl’ a blow), is to be conceived as 
having been originally vague, diflused, and un- 
certain, as the movements of an infant are in com- 
parison with those of an adult. Second, it is now 
recognized, and has been shown experimentally, 
that ail mental states have this impulsive quality, 
tins tendency to aflect movement, although in our 
present experience these motor effects are to a 
great extent either quite inappreciable or else in- 
hibited (cf. James, rrincipks of Fstjckoiopj 
ii. ch. xxiii.). And the difficulty of a psychological 
theory of action is thus greatly dimmishe<i when 
we see that action does not begin with particular 
and isolated definite movements, but that these, 
whether they be inherited reflexes or acquired im- 
pulses, must have been developed by the progres- 
sive restriction or specialization of movement that 
was originally mox'e diffused. 

Although it is with purposed rattier than im- 
pulsive action that the moralist is mainly con- 
cerned, it seems a mistake to confine the epithet 
‘voluntary’ to the former, and the practice of 
those psychologists is rather to be folioweti who 
tend to apply the epithet widely to all action that 
is expressive of consciousness. There are, of course, 
objections to such a usage. We use the noun 
‘will’ in a much narrower sense. And the term 
‘voluntary’ no doubt seems paradoxical as applied 
to the simpler expressive movements which are 
hardly to be distinguished from mechanical re- 
actiona But we have to remember that the im- 
pulsive actions of the adult are usually of a higher 
type. The hasty words of an angry man may 
burst from him without any previous distinct idea 
of what he is going to say, and yet there accom- 
panies his utterance a consciousness of its meaning, 
m virtue of which we hold him resivonsible for 
i what he has said. The more definite and signifi- 
cant an impulse is, the more it must be regarded 
as an expression of character. One man will say 
things in anger which would be impossible to 
another however enraged. And the very fact that 
' he permits himself to go on, that he is not brought 
I to a halt by the consciousness of w'hat he is saying, 

I shows a basis for the impulse in the man’s general 
j character which forbids us to regard the outlnirst, 

' however devoid of previous purpose, as simply in- 
I voluntary. What we must rather say, then, is 
that all impulsive action is also in a broad sense 
voluntary action, but that voluntariness has many 
degrees, and that, the lower down we go in the 
scSe, the less possible it becomes to distinguish 
voluntary from involuntary action in character. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of pur- 
' posed action, we may refer very briefly to a general 
conception of human action, which, if true, would 
profoundly modify the significance to be attached 
to the element of conscious foresight in man’s life. 
It is a conception which is apt to find a ready 
acceptance with those who look^ upon human con- 
duct from the point of view of biological evolution, 
or, again, from the point of viewq not very dis- 
similar, of a philosophy like Schopenhauer’s or 
V. Hartmann’s, which sees in blind will the uliimate 
principle of all existence. Human action, it is 
sometimes argued, is not really determined by 
the transient desires, the petty motives and cal- 
culations of interest, of which an introspective 
psychology makes so much. All this constant 
fluctuation and transition from one object of desire 
to another is only so much surface play. The true 
forces lie far deeper, in the strong instinctive ten- 
dencies of man’s nature. It is these that have the 
real shaping of his life, these that use for their 
own hidden ends all the superficial activity of 
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ilesire and feeling and calculating intellect, to 
which the reflexion of the individual natnrally but 
mistakenly attribute the direction of his life. 
NoWy such a conception of human life may have an 
appearance of profundity, hut it conveys no real 
insight. It does not aid, on the contrary it ob- 
structs, the work of scientific analysis and explana- 
tion. To appeal to instinctive tendencies is only 
to involve ourselves in empty mystery, unless we 
can definitely characterize these tendencies, and 
show how they o|>erate, and why they manifest 
themselves in just such ways as they do. Yet for 
sucsh concrete analysis we must, of course, return 
to the very surface processes of consciousness which 
we had aflecteci to despise, and must seek in their 
definite modes of interconnexion, and not in the I 
vague and mysterious depths of instinctive ten- j 
dehcies, the definite explanation of the course of I 
human life. i 

When these two conditions are fulfilled, first, that 
definite movements liave begun to emerge from the 
earlier stage of difiused movement — an emergence 
which may’ be greatly facilitated by the existence 
of inherited nervous co-ordinations; and, second, 
that images have begun to be formed, then^ the 
higher stage of purposed action becomes possible, 
in which the idea or image of a movement to be 
executed precedes and directs its actual execution. 
The idea of movement may be prompted by a 
present object (with %vhose attainment or avoid- 
ance the movement must, of course, have been 
already associated), and, asso|)rompting, the object 
is an object of tlesire or aversion. But the range 
and significance of desire are vastly widened when 
not merely present objects, but objects that are 
themselves represented only in idea or imagination, 
are sufficient t-o prompt ideas of movement. For 
the agent is thereby delivered from his former 
bondage to the immediate present, and is enabled 
both to modify his present situation by the aid 
of ideas derived from his past experience, and to 
antici pate the f uture by present preparation. With 
the development of such desire-prompted action 
there is bound to emerge the situation described 
^is a conflict of desires, "with its need for^ a volun- 
tary decision between them. This decision has 
<iften been represented by psychologists and moral- 
ists of the Associationist school as brought about 
in a g^i4ot,§i-mechanical way: it is the strongest 
desire that prevails, and the conflict is simply a 
conflict of opposed infcensiti^ Now it is true that, 
as in the case of impulse, so here, if we take desires 
of a vBty simple kind, the epithet * voluntary ’ 
seems hardly to mark any essential peculiarity of 
the process ho described. The vohmtaiy decision 
I>efcween two desires of a very simple kind, depend- 
ing as it does merely on their relative strength, 
seems hardly to be distinguished in character (save 
for the fact that the process goes on in conscious- 
ness) from the mechanical result of a conflict be- 
tween two forces. But here, too, we must remem- 
ber that the simplest type of choice, say the choice 
of a child between an apple and an orange, is 
not really representative of the more important 
choices which the adult has constantly to make. 
And it is just in proportion as the ‘conflicting* 
desires are not simple or low-mrade, but complex and 
significant, that the choice becomes an^ expression 
of character, and becomes therefore in a fuller 
degree voluntary. Now, the more complex and 
significant the desires are, the less is it possible to 
picture their * conflict** as a mere collision between 
two forces of different intensities. The man who 
has to decide wliether he will continue in his 
present accustomed vocation or accept a new career 
that has opened out for him, is not simply dis- 
tracted between a love of ease and a love of gam. 
He is deciding ultimately between two complex 


schemes of life, and to represent such a decision in 
terms of a simple quantitative difference would 
be a caricature. The factors which do admit of 
quantitative measurement in money value may 
even be the least influential of all. 

It is evident, of course, that in an example like 
this we have gone far beyond the range of the 
desires that merely reproduce past experience in 
imagery. We are at a level at which conceptual 
thinking has long been at work upon the materials 
which memory supplies, a level at which the agent 
habitually thinks in terms of generalized purposes, 
to which he refers, and by which he guides, his 
particular actions. The desires of the adult are 
nearly always more or less significant. That is to 
say, the desired object is desired not merely for its 
own sake, but because it fits in with some wider 
purpose. And the more intelligent and thoughtful 
the agent is, the more his desires and purposes will 
be organized in this way, and rendered subservient 
to the scheme or type of life in which he sees the 
completest realization of his powers. 

must indicate the psychological processes 
involved in this higher development of conation 
and action. One practical relation that must soon 
be forced upon the attention of an agent trying to 
bring about an ideally represented state of things, 
is that of means and end. With the fuller recog- 
nition of this relationship among objects comes the 
rocess of deliberation, in which the agent seeks to 
iscover the means of attaining an end, or to de- 
termine which of two or more ways of attaining it 
is the best. In Aristotle’s classical analysis of 
the deliberative process {Nic. Ethics^ iii. iii.), choice 
is expressly characterized as choice of the means. 
Such a view of choice will not, however, apply 
to all cases without straining.^ For, although in 
every choice between two objects or courses of 
action some end or criterion is implicitly assumed, 
there is an obvious diflerence between the case in 
wdiich the end or criterion is explicit from the start 
of the deliberative process, and the case in which it 
emerges only as a oalance of advantage at the end. 
And we must further recognize the possibility, of 
which Aristotle takes no account, that even where 
we start with a certain end explicitly before us, 
our deliberation may, by bringing out other ele- 
ments of significance in our end which we had not 
before fully appreciated, cause us to modify or 
abandon it altogether. In short, the more import- 
ant the matter for decision is, the more does the 
choice tend to express, not an isolated desire for 
a particular end, out the whole character of the 
agent, or, what is tlie same thing, Ms ultimate and 
au-inclusive desire for the kind of life which is to 
him best. And the more strenuously a man lives, 
the more will the unity of Ms character tend to 
work itself out in even the simpler actions of his 
daily life. 

It is for choices of a more or less deliberate kind 
that the term ‘ will is often reserved in psycho- 
logical and ethical discussions. But we must not 
suppose that the new term denotes a new faculty 
or energy of mind. The expression * fiat of will’ 
often used in this connexion is very misleading. 
The man who seriously sets himself to deliberate 
must mean to come to a decision. He starts, that 
is to say, with some sort of decision already vaguely 
outlined in the shape of possible alternatives, and 
the only function of deliberation is to eliminate 
what is doubtful and make the proper course of 
action clear. This being done, nothing more is 
needed : if the man was impatient to act, the 
obstacles in his way have now been removed, and 
he will act at once. The general purpose of acting 
was present all through, and by means of the de- 
liberative process this geneial puimose takes shape 
in a definite volition. A fiat of will, additional 
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and subsequent to the phase of conation in which 
the deliberative process was complete, would be 
otiose if it merely gave its consent, and wholly 
arbitrary if it withheld it. For, if any reason 
remained for withholding consent, the deliberation 
could not have been complete, and it is only a sense 
of such incompieteness that could make the agent 
hesitate and hold himself back from action. ^ Thus, 
if we are to give this notion of a fiat of mil any 
meaning at all, we must regard it as merely empha* 
sizing the last or finally decisive element in the de- 
liberative process itself, the thought that clinches the 
slowly forming decision and issues at once in action* 

In our consideration of the development of cona- 
tion in the individual, we have so far been abstract- 
ing^ from those aspects of the individual’s action 
which depend upon the essentially social character 
of human life. In point of fact, however, the 
actions of the individual for the most part do 
either explicitly contain or not remotely imply a 
reference to otner persons, and to their agency in 
relation to himself as well as to his own agency in 
relation to them. And this social factor in individ- 
ual action manifests itself not merely in the social 
content of the action, hut in the definite control 
which social influences exert over the will of the 
agent.^ The child is no sooner able to understand 
a particular prohibition or command, than he begins 
to experience this social control, which in varjung 
forms is to continue all through his life. At first 
it comes to him from without as a constraint upon 
his desires, but more and more it tends to become 
an internal factor in his own will and character, 
and so not more society’s law than that of his own 
nature. At first it comes to him in the form of 
particular injunctions to refrain from particular 
objects or to do particular acts, and his obedience 
is an obedience given merely to particular persons, 
but more and more it tends to talke the generalized 
and impersonal form of niles of action to be obeyed 
merely as such. These rules become concrete, of 
course, only in the personal claims and expecta- 
tions which they warrant, hut their control reaches 
out beyond every particular case, and pervades the 
whole practical thinking of the individual. Hence 
the important consequence that action constantly 
expresses, not a consideration of means and ends 
at all, but a simple obedience to rule, and that, 
even where it does express a consideration of 
means and ends, this consideration itself is con- 
trolled through and through by the habitual regard 
which we pay to social rules in all our practical 
thinking. 

To complete our sketch, we may ask as a final 
question, how far we can bring the whole develop- 
ment of conation and action under a single for- 
mula. Various attempts have been made to find 
an explanatory formula applicable to action at all 
stages. Many psychologists and moralists have 
sought such a formula in the connexion of action 
with feeling, ie. with pleasure and pain. This 
connexion has been asserted in two forms which it 
is important to distinguish clearly from each other. 
On the one hand, it may be lield that feeling is the 
efi&cient cause of action. This doctrine is applied 
over the whole range of human action, and means 
that between various impulses, desires, or aims, 
that one will always tend to he realized which 
gives the greatest present pleasure or relieves the 
greatest present uneasiness. And we must, of 
course, observe that present pleasure or uneasiness 
may be caused not merely by present events and 
objects, but also by the mere images or thoughts 
of distant events and possibilities. On the other i 
hand, it may be held that feeling is the end or final i 
cause of action. This doctrine (technically known | 
as Psychological Hedonism) is obviously narrower 
in range, since it applies only to purposed and not I 


to impulsive action. It means tliat of various 
possible courses of action represented before the 
mind, that one will always be chosen which promises 
most future pleasure or least future pain, pleasure 
being thus regarded as the only real object of 
desire. This doctrine is now almost universally 
abandoned in psychology and ethics. For it is 
quite evident mat there is a great deal of pur- 
osed action, at all levels of conduct, which is not 
etermined by calculations of future pleasure and 
pain at all. The hungry man seeks food not for 
the pleasure of eating, but for the mere satisfac- 
tion of his hunger. The honest man desires to pay 
his just debts not for the pleasure of having l>een 
honest, but merely because he is honest and wants 
to remain so. The other form of doctrine, accord- 
ing to which we do what continues present pleasure 
or relieves present uneasiness, is more mausible 
(cf. the change of view in the chanter on ^Tlie Idea 
of Power’ in Locke’s Frasers ed. vol. i. p. 332), 
Nevertheless it is open to objection on grounds 
both of fact and of principle. The objections of 
fact are: (1) that action often goes on for a con- 
siderable stretch in a practically neutral state of 
feeling, (2) that we may persist in painful actions 
in spite of their painmlness. Now we may, of 
course, to save our theory, attribute this |>er- 
sistence to the greater uneasiness experienced on 
stopping. But such uneasiness would seem itself 
to imply a direct interest of corresponding strength 
in the object of our action, and it is surely simpler, 
therefore, to refer the persistence to tins interest 
directly. Moreover, as a matter of principle, it 
seems impossible to ex|,»luin in terms of merely 
quantitative variations of feeling the definite forms 
which action takes. What we have to explain 
is not simply varying degrees of one funda- 
mental type of action, but many actions of whlely 
ditterent types, and the particularity of tlie action 
can be explained only by the particularity of the 
interest wfiich it expresses. Tnere is thus a good 
deal to be said for a view which seems to find, 
ing increasing favour with recent psychologists 
{e,g. Stout, Annlgtic Fsychoiogg (1896), I. 224 ff, ; 
Titchener, Outline of Psychology (1898), §38), viz*, 
that pleasure and pain, agreeaoleness and uneasi- 
ness, are not so much factors in the causation of 
activity as the feeling- tone which accompanies and 
reflects its varying fortunes. 

Another well-known formula for purposed action 
afiirms that in all choice the object or course of 
action chosen is conceived as realizing what is 
there and then the agent’s good (so, e.y. , Green in 
his Prohaomcna to Ethics). Tlie same* meaning is 
negatively expressed in the Socmtic maxim, that 
no one willingly chooses what is evil ; and this 
famous paradox, when rightly interpreted, only 
says what cannot well be denied, that a nian^s 
actions, not his professions, are the test and index 
of his real convictions. The formula, as it stands, 
however, is not sufficiently conqueheiwive, for 
many actions are done without any explicit refer- 
ence to the agent’s personal good at all, c*g. assist- 
ance given to a person in distress from the mere 
pity felt on seeing it. 

The defect of such formulas is ajit to W that 
they are framed with a too exclusive regard for 
special types of action. If we want a formula 
which applies to all human action, we must fall 
back on the more generalized conception used alwve, 
and say that all human action is as such expressive 
of consciousness, and that in proportion as tlie im- 
mediate consciousness expressed, be it impulse, 
desire, or general aim, is intelligent and significant, 
in the same proportion is the action voluntary and 
expressive of character. 

Literatork.— In the text-books of psychology the vArfom 
phases of conation or action are apt to be treated in detached 
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•cctioni. For a mmprthmsiwi And oontinnoun account, aee 
Sully, Euman Mind (1892), vol ti. BARKER. 


ACTION SERMON. — The designation given 
by Fresbyterian-s in Scotland, and where Scottish 
comnmnities exist, to the sermon which immedi- 
ately precedes the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.* 
The name h derived directly from John Knox’s 
BookofC&mm&n Order f &nd from the Westminster 
Birertfjr^ for the Fubik Worship of God.X lu both 
these works the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion is described as *the Action.’ The use of 
the phrase in the earlier document may he traced 
partly |1} to the Liturgy of Calvin, which was 
largely the basis of the Book of Common Order, 
and in which the section entitled *Mode of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Sup|>er’ contains this rubric: 
‘ The ministers distribute the bread and the cup to 
the peoTde * . , finally, on me action d& grdce ’ ;§ 
(2) to the pre-Refornmtion use of the word actio 
to denote what was regarded as the essential part 
of the Eiidiarist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein 
'Sacramenta, conticiuntur Dommica.*li Knox, of 
course, and those who followed him, while retain- 
ing the word ‘Action,’ used it 'with a diflerent 
significsation, applying it to the celebration as a 
whole, or to the sanctification and distribution of the 
sacred sjmkds, without reference to any ‘ sacrifice.’ 
While Calvin’s ‘action de grice’ was probably the 
chief caufse (although indirectly) of the term ‘Ac- 
tion Sermon ’ htm^^introdiieed in Scotland, the long 
and popular rtientkm of this term is due, doubtless, 
to the broa^ier application of the word ‘ action ’ to 
the entire sacramental celebration ; for the designa- 
tion ‘ Eucharist ’ (Thanksgiving) has never jSeen 
widespremi among Scottish i’resbyterians. 

The employment of the phrase ‘ Action Sermon,’ 
while fttill frequent, has within living memory 
declined, owing (1) to the scraewhat diminished 
relative im|>ortance now attached to the pre-Com- 
munion sermon, as compared with the devotional 
parts of the pre-Communion service ; (2) to the 
prevalence in towns of additional Communion 
services (in the afternoon and evening), which are 
not imm^iately preceded by any sermon. 

Literatcr* (in additioa to works quoted).— Da Ciuige, 
&hmtrium ; Jamieson, JHctumarp^ s.v. 

Henry Cowan. 

ACTIVITY (Psycholomcal and Ethical).— No 
definition can be given of Activity which does not 
involve the term iteelf in some concealed or overt 
form ; ive can only (1) indicate the wider class of 
things or events to which it belongs ; (2) describe 
the general conditions of its genesis or occurrence, 
and the general nature of its expressions or conse- 
quences ; (3) distinguish one form of activity from 
another, m bodily from mental ; and (4) describe the 
conditions of our tcno'wWge of that form with which 
we are eoncemed. 

!• («) Activity belongs, within the world of exist- 
ence, to the class not of things and qualities, or 
substances and attributes, but of events, processes, 
or clianges : an activity has a beginning and an end ; 


* Two notabk oxamplei of th« d«ffli^natton being used may be 
quoted. (1) In 1674, during the persecution of the Covenanters, 
John Welsh, great-grandson of John Knox, is stated to have 
•preached the Action Sermon’ at a conventicle held near the 
bank of the W’hitadder, in Teviotdale (see Blackadder’s con- 
temporary Mmt&im, p. W&). (2) In the diary of Edward Irving 
for 1825, the entry occurs, * I addressed myself to write my 
Action i^nraon* (see Mrs. Oliphant's Lifs qr Edward Irving, 
vol. i. p. 368). 

t Chapter on ttie * Manner of the Administration of the Lord’s 

Supper/ 

t Chapter entitled • Of rite Celebration of the Communion.* 

I Cwpm voL xxxiil* p, 199 ; cf. Iren. ode. 

JSfoer. IV. xviiL 4, • panem in quo gratiaa act® sint.’ 

I Walafrid Stmbo, de Return Eceks, Btwrdiis^ c. 22. Agere is 
used even in classical I.atin to denote a sacrificial act (Ovid, 
Fmti, i. 1. 322). Honorius of Autun (Opera, L 108) and others 
derive the sacramental use of actio (with less probability) from 
its employment in legal processes : * AcUo dldtur quod causa 
populi cum Deo agitur/ 


it occurs in time, it has prior conditions and suose- 
quent consequences, ana does not occur indepen- 
dently ; a pure activity, in the sense of one which 
expresses itself without conditions and is not sub- 
ject to time, is therefore a contradiction in terms. 
On the other hand, a process is always relative to 
a thing or things, a substance or substances, in or 
io which it takes place; all change implies some- 
thing relatively permanent, as Kant pointed out, 
as a condition not only of its being known, but also 
of its existence. The activity of a fragment of 
radium mast be referred either to the visible sub- 
stance itself, or to the physical atoms (however 
conceived) the interaction of %vhicli gives rise to 
the observed effects. These, in the last resort, are 
the permanent entities in which the activity inheres. 
The activity does not occur, however, except under 
conditions, viz. the presence of other similar or 
oppsite particles, or the like. So mental activity, 
being a process, is inherent in a substance,— either 
in the organism as a whole, the union of mind and 
body, or in the soul or mind as a reality independ- 
ent (relatively at least) of the body. But neither 
thinking, nor willing, nor attending, nor any other 
forni of mental activity, occurs 'wdthout conditions 
■which call it forth, and to w'hich its expression is 
subject ; and these conditions may be either mental 
or bodily, or both. Activity is not merely a more 
general ‘faculty’ in which the other faculties— 
sensation, memory, imagination, and the rest— are 
contained (Stout, Manual of Fsychology, bk. i. 
ch. 3). The only faculty which really exists in the 
psychical world is the soul itself, or the individual, 
as a complex resultant of congenital dispositions 
and consolidated experiences. On the other hand, 
processes may be more or less complex, and the 
problem of mental activity involves the question 
(5) whether there is any ultimate or fundamental 
or simple form of activity to which the others may 
be reduced. 

(6) What distinguishes an activity from any other 
kind of process or change ? In actual practice we 
apply the term (i. ) to persistent or repeated process ; 
(ii.) to a process of which the conditions are wholly 
or partially within the subject of the activity ; 
(iii.) to a process which is transmitted from the 
active being to others. 

(i.) The term may be applied to light, heat, gases, 
etc., because their action, under given conditions, 
is continuous ; they represent not stores which can 
at any time be tapped, but supplies which are 
always running; special conditions only increase 
or decrease the available flow. In the same way, 
mental activity is, during waking life, a process 
which is always going on ; it may take diflerent 
forms and diflerent expressions, but whatever de- 
scription we apply to it must apply to every phase of 
waking consciousness. According to some, mental 
activity is continuous not only during wakefulness, 
but during life. Sir Arthur Mitchell {Dreaming, 
Laughing, and Blushing, 1905, p. 44, etc.), for 
example, is of opinion that there ‘ is no such thing 
as dreamless sleep’ ; ‘ that thinking is involuntary 
— to the extent at least that we cannot cease to 
think under any order of the will ’ ; that ‘ thinking 
never ceases during life, and is essential to the 
continuance of life.^ And the same conception is 
to be found in Leibniz, Monadology : the function 
of the monad is to represent or mirror the universe 
in all its changes, therefore each monad must be 
continuously having perceptions, although not al- 
ways conscious perceptions. In another view, the 
activity of the individual is the outflow of an energy 
of which the sum is constantly increasing or de- 
creasing, sleep representing the period of maximum 
recuperation and minimum activity. For tliis sum 
of energy the mind is dependent wholly upon the 
body; it itself determines only the form of the 



activity or the expression of activity, and the 
amount to he put forth at any moment (Fechner, 
Psychophj/silCf 186U ; H5fler, FsychisrJie Arbeit, 
1895). Tlie activity is continuous because of tiie 
constant shocks which the equilibrium of the 
organism receives from the play of the environing 
forces. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
term * activity’ would be applied, e.y., to the 
movement of a body according to the law of 
inertia, as Dr. Stout suggests (a body tending to 
continue its motion with the same velocity in the 
same direction) [Analytic Psychology, 1. 146; but 
cf. 148). Such a body would be described as active 
only when it impinges upon another body and trans- 
mits its own motion, wholly or partially, to the 
latter. The ‘ activity ’ in the continuous movement 
of the first body would be referred rather to the 
initial impulse of that force which sent it on its way. 

(ii.) The second criterion is that as to the condi- 
tions of activity being within the active body. 
From this point of view, a body is active so far 
forth as its changes are determined from wdthin 
itself. Thus Conaillac wrote of his statue : ‘ It is 
active when it recalls a sensation, because it has 
in itself the cause of the recall, viz. memory. It is 
passive at the moment when it experiences a sensa- 
tion ; for the cause which produces the latter is 
outside of it (the statue), i.e. in the odoriferous 
bodies which act upon its organ.’ * (At this stage 
tlie statne was supposed to liave only one sense — 
that of smell). Substantially, Condillac’s state- 
ment, that * a being is active or passive according 
as the cause of the effect produced is in it or without 
it,’ would be accepted to-day. The difficulty w'ould 
be (1) to determine what %s the cause of a given 
change, and (2) to determine whether the discovered 
cause is within or without the active being. If, for 
example, we refer all actions of the body to purely 
physical causes, — brain and nerve processes and the 
rest,— and regard the soul or consciousness as a mere 
spectator or accompanist of these central processes, 
without causal efficacy, then there is no such thing 
as mental activity, hut only mental pa^ivit^.f 
The mind would not determine even its own 
changes, and so be active with respect to them, 
for the conscious change is always a by-product of 
certain physical changes. Of theories with regard 
to the relation of mind and body, neither auto- 
matism nor psychophysical parallelism is consist- 
ent with the existence of mental activity; the 
latter is compatible only with spiritualism on tlie 
one hand, the interaction theory on the other. The 
second difficulty — that of determining what is and 
what is not in the active being — may be illustrated 
from the controversy as to the existence of mental 
or psychical dispositions, or tendencies towards 
action, ^ opposed to merely physical dispositions, 
i.e, special arrangements or structures of the brain. 
Probably nine -tenths of the conditions of any 
mental act — an act of seeing, for example, or of 
hearing; an act of imagination or memory, or 
volition — lie beyond consciousness, or below the 
threshold of distinct consciousness. Our visual 
perception at any moment is determined largely 
by our own experience in the past and the general 
direction of our interests : the purely sense element, 
— what is ginen, — the affection of the retina, or the 
feeling of the ocular movements, is infinitesimal as 
a contribution to the resultant perception. Yet the 

* Con<^lIac, TraU4 des Sensatims, ch. ii- 5 11. The note may- 
be added here : * There is in us a principle of our actions which 
we feel, but which we cannot define : it is called force. We are 
active alike in respect of all that this force produces in us and 
outside of us. We are active, for example, when we reflect, or 
when we cause a body to move. By analogy we suppose, in all 
homes which cause change, a force of which we know still less, 
and we are passive with regard to the impressions they make 
upon us. Thus a being is active or passive according as the 
cause of the effect produced is in it or without it * (ib. noW a). 

t See Huxley's essay on‘AnimalAutomat3sm’((?oZf. 


latter appears instantaneously and as a single act. 
Are the submerged factors wholly physical — ^the 
excitation of special cortical arrangements which 
in their turn are the direct product of past experi- 
ence, or are there also mental tendencies actually 
present, although out of {listinct consciousness, and 
whicii are re-excited by the given sensation ? (Stour, 
Manual of Psychology, bk. i, cln 2, and Anniyik 
Psychology, ch. 2). Tlie analysi.n of a complex tone 
into its partials is given as an instance : 

*Dr. Lipps holds that the unanalymi note is a. simple exf^eri- 
enoe. The new tones which aiuU ysis diKcovers are, a< to 

him, not in any sense precontained in tlu* ori^nal n. 

The analysis itself brings them into exitttcnce, not as diH- 
tinguished differences, hut as felt difference*. Awsrdifijf to 
him, what is analyzed is not an actual experienre, but a« un* 
consciously complex mental diHi^osition r’orre.spfondin^ t,o a rnnv 

? lex phy8io!ogic.ai modification of th« brain substance ’ (A 
*^chology, vol. L p. 61). 

The value of the argtiment here is to show that 
our idea of mental activity will differ acctinliiig 
as we interpret the disiwltion or tendencies from 
which acts of perception,^ of memory, of associatitm 
flow as psychical or physiologicab or both ; if they 
are physiological merely, as many liold, then, not 
being m the mind, they cannot be regarded as in- 
ternal causes of mental changes or effect.**, and 
therefore the mind is not active so far as their 
effects are concerned. 

(iii.) The third characteristic is much more contro- 
versial than either of the others. A being is active, 
in jKipuIar speech, only so- far as the efibets or cim- 
sequences of changes in it are transmitted to other 
beings; in other words, activity is trrmskni cau- 
sality, not immmtent. In a IrhIv moving under 
the law of inertia, it may be said that tlie cause 
of its motion, in a given dire<’lion, with a given 
velocity, at any one moment, is its motion in tin* 
same direction and with the same vtdocify at the 
previous moment (Stout, Analytic Fsyrlwhgy, i. 

. 146), Hence its motion at any monient is'mdf- 
etermined, i.e. both cause and effect are within 
the same being. And, according to many, mmtul 
activity exists only when there is self-determination 
in this full sense. It may be questioned, however, 
whether immanent activity in this sense ever falls 
within the scope of human experience: the wn- 
tinuance of a bmy under the law of inertia is not 
activity; it is absolute pa**sivity, the movement 
as a whole being the effect of the original impulse. 
In mental activity, again, we never find that all 
the intermediate factors, in a case of self-determina- 
tion, are within the mind. Tlie volition to recall 
a name, for example, works itself out only when 
the necessary physiological substratum i» present 
and uninjured. Even the moral resolution must 
make use of similar physical aids. It does not 
appear, then, that immanent activity, so far m our 
experience goes, is ever anything but indirect : the 
mind does not act upon itself, except by exciting 
physiological processes, to which presentations cor- 
respond. This conclusion may seem to render 
introspection, internal perception, or self-ol«erva- 
tion an impossibility, since Knowledge is a form 
of action. Comte’s arguments against introa|>eet Ion 
are indeed irrefutable, so far as pure introa|iection 
is concerned (cf. Miss Martineau’s edition of the 
Positive Philosoj(fhy, vol. i. pp, 9, 81); but introspec- 
tion on the basis of ex|>enment is free from these 
objections, and is, in fact, the first metliod not of 
psychology alone, but of all science (Wundt, Philm. 
Stxtd. iv. 1886), This introspection is merely the 
analysis of presentations, whether primary Isensa- 
tions) or secondary {memories, etc.), through repeat- 
ing the conditions of the experience itself which has 
^ven the presentation ; intr<Jspecfcion is thus in no 
sense a turning of the mind upon itself, it k not 
a different process from external perception, ii is 
only a more accurate and detailed perception, iO iw 
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to bring ont elements not previonsly or directly 
experienced. Introspection is tbns, as a form of 
mental activity, indirectly immanent ; directly, it is 
an interaction between tbe mental and the physical. 
The first effect of the action is a change in the physio- 
logical process (see below ) ; this in turn reacts upon 
tbe mind, and a new and modified presentation re- 
snlte. All activity is of this type, — a moving body 
would be described m active only when it effects a 
change in another body; no doubt, in such a case, 
the original IxKiy suffers a change, but tku change 
is not that in which the activity is thought to re- 
sult, or which is referred to the activity^. In itself 
activity is essentially transitive. This does not 
exchide, of course, the possibility that the highest 
forms of activity are those which are indirectly 
immanent, i,e, in which the outcome of the activity 
is a change in the subject itself or self-determination, 

2. The gemrai eowUiom of menial activity are 
partly physical and partly psychical. Among the 
former must obviously l>e included the nature of 
the cortical systems present, their degree of nutri- 
tion, and the like. Among the latter fall all pre- 
sentations and feelings. The mind is wholly passive, 
so far as its direct presentations are concerned : it 
may select among them, give prominence to some I 
anci reject others, but their immediate condition is 
always a cortical process. What is true of pre- 
sentations is true also of feelings and emotions: 
a feeling represents on the subjective side the 
attitude of the individual as a whole in a given 
situation, while a presentation is representative of 
changes in his environment, directly or indirectly 
affecting him* In both, the mind itself is jmssively 
affected, but eaoh may be stimulative or directive 
of ita ac t i vi ty. Feeling especially has been throu eh- 
out mental evolution the stimulant of activity, be- 
coming deeper or more intense or more iiersistent 
as the presentational side of mental life received 
greater expansion and greater differentiation. The 
activity itself has no presentational or feeling-side. 
Although an element, it is not one of which the 
subject himself can be directly aware. The imme- 
diate ejfccts of mental activity, on the other hand, 
are cortical changw and bodily movements, in 
primitive life difmse, indefinite, uncoordinat^ ; 
later, as experience moulds tbe organism, becoming 
definite, coordinated, and centralized. It is only 
through these bodily changes that raental^ activity 
princes changes in the mind itself, efiecring there 
the recall of past impressions, or the building up 
of new and creative mental syntheses. The forma- 
tion of a moral character, for example, is impossible 
without the constant practice oi moral actions. 
These outward actions are reflected in the physical 
organization, and thereby the mental organization 
as a whole is modified in accordance with them. 
Without action, a char^ter cannot be formed ; 
nor, being formed, can it be maintained. 

3. TAe contrast between bodUy^ and mental ac- 
timty has been already discussed in what has been 
said above. We have assumed that body acts upon 
mind, giving rise to pr^entations, and mind nwn 
body, producing bodily movements, wMch in their 
turn may lead to changes in the cortical system, 
and thus indirectly to changes in the presentational 
field. Whether there is any real causation in the 
one case or the other is a metaphysical question on 
which we do not touch. 

4. It will follow that mental activity cannot be 
directly apprehended either through feeling or in 
any other way. All that is apprehended is the 
sequence of conditions and of effects, so far as the 
latter are represented in consciousness. There is 
no more ground for assuming a primitive consdom- 
ness of activity as the basis of tbe conception of 
activity than there is for a.ssuming such in any 
other case of symbolic knowledge, —for example, 
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that of chemical affinity. There are, of course, 
primitive experiences on which these conceptions 
are based, but the conceptions are built upon them, 
not drawn out of them. The most complete de- 
scription of the phenomena on which our knowledge 
of mental activity is founded is that of Wundt : 
*If we try to find for the ^‘striving” in the will- 
rocess itself a substrate corresponding in some 
egree to this expression, we always come to cer- 
tain feelings, belonging principally to the class of 
strain and excitement feelings, and which may most 
fittingly be called feelings of activity * [Fhysiolog. 
Fsg/chotogie, iii. 249). These ‘mediate the con- 
sciousness of activity, which is known to aU from 
self-observation, and which, under whatsoever cir- 
cumstances we find it, whether accompanying an 
external action, or an act of attention directed upon 
the contents of consciousness themselves, appears 
of a uniform nature’ {iL 252). It may be defined 
as a total -feeling, composed of partial feelings of 
tension and excitement, following a regular course 
from beginning to end, the completion being the 
sudden conversion of one of the partial feelings 
(that of strain or tension) into its contrast- feeling 
(ib. 253). They accompany every form of nient^ 
activity from the simplest upwards. Thus experi- 
ments have shown that an impression requires a 
certain time in order to penetrate to the focus of 
consciousness — its ‘apperception,’ in Wundt’s ter- 
minology. During this time we always find, ac- 
cording to him, the above-mentioned feeling of 
activity. It is the more vivid the more the mental 
vision IS concentrated, and continues until the idea 
has reached perfect clearness of consciousness. It 
is more distinct, however, in the state of active 
thought or tension tow^ards some expected impres- 
sion or idea* In such a case there are always cer- 
tain sensation-elements accompanying or entering 
into it,— those of the muscular strain of accom- 
modation of the sense-organ in attention, which 
Fechner has described {ib, 337 ; cf. Fechner, Psycho- 
physik [2nd ed. 1889], ii. p. 475). There is no such 
thing as an abstract activity, always the same, but 
turned, like a searchlight, in different directions, 
of which, moreover, we are directly aware. What 
is al'ways the same and is always found, in 
every case of volition or mental activity, is just 
the peculiar complex of feelings and sensations 
referred to. The feeling as a whole is a direct 
contrast to that which we have when an external 
impression, or a memory-image, arises, which does 
not harmonize with or correspond to the present 
disposition of the attention, but suddenly compels 
it into a direction opposed to that of its activity 
up to that moment ; this feeling is the feeling of 
passivity. Each as a whole is simple and indefin- 
able, but each belongs, at the same time, to several 
of the general classes of feeling, of which Wundt 
recognizes six {ih. 332). It is clear that for W undt, 
as for others, the activity itself, the inward act, 
is not directly cognized at all ; the complex oi 
feelings is merely an index or sign by which we 
infer the activity to be taking place. With Dr. 
Ward this is still more definitely stated. 

‘There is, as Berkeley long ago urged, no resemblance between 
activity and an idea ; nor is it easy to see anything common to 
pure feeling and an idea, unless it is that both possess intensity. 

Instead, men, of the one summum gmm state of mind or con- 

sdousness, with its three coordinate subdivisions, —cognition, 
emotion, conation,— our analysis seems to lead us to recognize 
three distinct and irreducible facts, — ^attention, feelings, and 
objects or presentations,— as together in a certain ^nnexion, 
constituting one concrete state of mind or psychoiu (Mncyc, 
Bint, art. ‘ Psychology ' [1886], p. 44«), 

Neither activity (attention) nor feeling can ac- 
cordingly be presented to the mind ; we know them 
only by their presentational conditions, accompani- 
ments, or effects, . ^ . 

‘Our activity as such is not presented at all: we are, bemg 
active : and further than this psychological analysis mil not 
go. There are two ways in which this activity is manifested, 
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the receptive or p«MSsive, and the motor or active in the stricter 
sense ; and our e)q>erience of these we project in predicating the 
causal relation. But two halves do not make a whole ; so we 
have no complete experience of effectuation, for the simple 
reason that we cannot be two things at once ’ (t6. SS*). 

Activity and feeling are present in all states of 
consciousness, they show no ditferentiation of jmrts, 
possess therefore no marks of individuality by 
which they may enter into association with other 
activities, feelings, or presentations: and as they 
cannot enter ink) associations, so they cannot be 
reproduced or recalled in any sense analogous to 
that in which presentations are recalled 44^). 
It might perhaps he said that, on Dr, Ward’s view, 
activity is a simple unanalyzable phase of experi- 
ence, but can never be an object or content of 
experience. Professor James has argued with 
great force against the conception that there is 
any peculiar consciousness of activity, more espe- 
cially in the form of a feeling of innervation as it 
has been called — the feeling of the current of out- 
going energy, in volition or attention or other 
active states, — ^which is defended by writers other- 
wise so diverse as Bain, Helmholtz, and Wundt 
{Principles of Psychology, ii 492 ff.; cf. L 2991). 
What is in the mind in ordinary volition before 
the act takes place is simply a kinsesthetic idea of 
what the act is to be — ‘ a mental con(‘eption, made 
up of memory images’ of the muscular sensations 
defining which special act it is. All our ideas of 
movement, including those of the effort which it 
requires, as well as those of its direction, its ex- 
tent, its strength, and its velocity, * are images of 
peripheral sensations, either remote,” or resident 
in the moving parts, or in other parts which sym - 1 
patlietically act with them in consequence of the I 
difiuse “wave”* (ih, 494). Wundt himself, as; 
James points out, has come to admit that there | 
are no differences of quality in these feelings of 
innervation, but only of degree of intensity. 
‘They are used by the mind as guides, not of 
whM movement, but of how strong a movement 
it is making, or shall make. But does not this 
virtually surrender their existence altogether?* 
(i$. 500). The fundamental form of mental activ- 
ity, according to James, is attention, and the 
fact of attention is known partly through changes 
undergone by the idea to which we attend, and 
partly by muscular sen.sation 8 , in the head and 
elsewhere, which accompany the strain of accom- 
modation, sensory and mental. Dr. Stout has 
rightly pointed out that James here separates 
activity from the process wdiich is active, and 
makes it consist in another collateral process. It 
‘ is like identifying the velocity of a moving body 
with the ^ motion of some other body * (Anat 
Psycfwh i. p, 163). James does not, however, 
identify the activity with the sensations by which 
we become aware of it ; they are indexes of some- 
thing which directly we cannot know. By Dr. 
Stout himself this is precisely what is denied ; an 
idea must be based upon some direct experience or 
sentience — ‘ The thought of succession in time must 
he based on the direct experience of time-transience, 
as the thought of red colour is based on the corre- 
sponding sensation.’ ‘ The cardinal antithesis be- 
tween mental activity and passivity is not merely 
a group of relations ideally cognized by the reflec- 
tive intelligence. Mental activity exists in being 
felt. It may readily be admittea that change or 
transition is given as a direct experience ; but au 
activity is much more than a transition. It in- 
volves (I) direction or tendency of the transition 
towards an end, and ( 2 ) some feeling or knowledge 
of effectuation in the successive phases of the realiza- 
tion of the end. It is impossible to see how either 
a tendency towards an end, or the effectiveness of 
a process in furthering the tendency, can be a direct 
experience or feeling of the mind. Causality cannot 


‘ exist in being felt,* and causality is an essentia! 
feature of activity. We conclude, then, ( 1 ) tliat 
there is no direct consciousness of activity ; (2) that 
the conception of activity is a symbolic knowledge, 
founded on certain complex groups of feelings and 
presentations, in which similar elements and ar- 
rangements^ of elements constantly recur, 

5 . What M the simplest or primary form of menial 
activity? At least three possible answers may be 
given : ( 1 ) Effectuation of p^sical eliange, At- 
tention, (3) Apperception, Tlie first identifies ac- 
tivity with conation simply, of which the lowest 
form is impulse to movement ; the second reduces 
the mental element in conation to the movement 
of the attention ; the third, to the play of apper- 
ception. In the first, which is that aiiopted above, 
mental activity is self-determination only in an 
indirect way; the mind cannot act immediately 
upon itself ; it can produce a desired change only 
by subjecting itself to certain physical conditions 
or circumstances through which the cliange may 
be effected. The question of Liberty ami Deter- 
minism does not turn in the least upon this ol the 
relation of mental activity to bodily. As has been 
said, * Wliatever be our opinion about our liberty 
or our determinism, we accord to the diflereht 
moments of our mental life a decisive influence 
upon the nature of the following moments. We 
consider our actual mo<iifications as acting upon 
our future modifications.’ Even those who fetd 
themselves subject to^an inflexiWe necessity do 
so not because their 'will is without efficacy, but, 
‘on the contrary, liecause the eflicatty of every idea, 
every feeling, every volition is such that it do«« 
not leave the amaliest place to contingency’ f van 
Biema, Bemte de MHapkys, et Morale, dsfi). 

But an idea has efficacy not in itself, but only in 
so far as it excites feeling, and thereby stinmlafes 
activity or striving. Both Dr. Ward and Profesor 
James, from difierent points of view, regard nttm- 
tion as the primal^ and fundamental phase of 
mental activity. ‘ The eftbrt of attention is thus 
the essential phenomenon of will’ (James, ii. p. 
662) ; hut ‘ this volitioned efibrt pur© and simple 
must be carefully distinguished from the muscular 
effort with whicli it is usually confoundeti The 
latter consists of all those peripheral feelings to 
which a muscular ‘ ‘ exertion may gi ve rise. * The 
attention is kept strained upon an object of thought 
which is out of harmony with the prevailing drift 
of thought, ‘ until at last it grows so as to maintain 
itself I^fore the mind with ease. This strain of 
the attention is the fundamental act of will. And 
the will’s work is in most cases practically end^ 
when the bare presence to our thought of the 
naturally unwelcome object has been secured. 
For the mysterious tie between the thought and 
the motor centres next comes into play, and, in 
a way which we cannot even guess at, the obedi- 
ence of the bodily organs follows as a matter of 
course’ (i5. p. 664). ‘Consciousness (or the neural 
process which goes with it) is in its very nature 
impulsive* (i5. p. 535). Now, it Is in precisely 
this impulsiveness, this transition from thought 
to bodily action, that we have sought the primiuve 
or essential form of the activity ol mind. The 
retaining or strengthening of m idea in atteaMon 
is only an instance of it. Attention is not a pure 
activity which can be called now to one idea, now 
to another : it is the interaction between the mind 
and its presentations, the degree and form of atten- 
tion being proportional to the mental organization ; 
and the enact of attention is never directly upon 
the idea, the content of consciousness itself, but 
upon the motor centres by which the physiological 
process underlying the idea is strengthened or 
heightened, and thus the idea itself brought indi- 
rectly into clearer consciousness. As Yol kmann ti as 
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»aid, * The willing to hold a |>resentation fast is not 
the of the presentation itself— and cannot 

tnerefore be directed Immediately npon the pre- 
sentation, hut must take the roundabout way 
through renewing the stimulus or keeping up the 
activity of auxiliary (ic. associated) ideas' (Volk- 
mann, Lehrkuch (hr Ps^r.Iwlogk ^ [1894], ii. p. 205). 
With Wundt, the elementary process is ‘the ap- 
perception of a psychic content' (f.c. iii. 307), or 
the bringing of a presentation into the focus of 
consciousness. Consciousness and will belong to- 
gether from tlm beginning onwards, and external 
action as a volition -jiroeess differs from the internal 
action of ap|«ircejdion only in its (tonsequences, 
not in its immediate psychological nature. Con- 
sidered as a phenomenon of consciousness, the 
former consists in nothing but ‘the ajmerception 
of an idea of movement * {ih. ; on Wundrs ‘ Theory 
of Apperception* see Villa, €oni-emporary Psycho- 
logijf p. 21 1 ff. ). If we ana!y 2 e this process of 
apperception, we find there are three steps ; (i.) the 
idea is perceived or enters consciousness; (ii.) it 
acts as a motive or stimulus, through the feelings 
connected with it, upon the internal vriil ; (iii.) the 
will reacts upon it, and it is ‘apperceiyed.* The 
sole effect of the will upon the ideas is to raise 
them into the focus of consciousness: all that 
follows springs from the mechanism of the ideas 
themselves, volkmann objects to the theory that 
it iuiplies a will hanging above the ideas, and 
striking in among them, but which in iteelf is 
wdmlly inert, — a%vili which wills nothing, but must 
wait *101 Btinmiation from without (Ic, p. 194). 
The latter objection holds only If we suppose that 
perception precedes apperception in time, as Wundt 
indecHi assumes : it fails if we regard the analysis 
as that of a single process into constituents which 
can held apart only by abstraction, but which 
have no separate conscious existence. The former 
objection is, however, conclusive: a will which 
acts UT>on our itieas and affects them directly is 
non-existent. "We conclude that attention and 
apiierception are alike modes of the more funda- 
mental form of mental activity which consists in 
the response of the mind to a presentation, through 
feeling, by effecting some bodily change. 

6* Tm essffws of imrcd mtivtiy is to be found in 
that form of mental activity in which an idea is 
retained before the mind, in spite of its incongruity 
with tendenciw or dispositions already present.^ In 
such <»8W there is a choice or selection of one idea 
among several possible ones, for realization: to 
realize an idea is to give it bodily form, or real 
existence— -in other words, to carry out the actions 
which the idea involves. But it is only when an 
idea is sufficiently strengthened {centrally or peri- 
pherally) that it acquire this impulsive force. 
^ Consent to the idea’s undivided presence, tfm is 
effort’s sole achievement. Its only function is to 
get this feeling of consent into the mind. And for 
this there is but one way *— i«. to keep it steadily 
before the mind until it Mh the mind—* To sustain 
a reptwentation, to thmk, is, in short, the only 
moral act, for the impulsive and the obstructed, 
for sane and lunatic Mike* (James). The con^nt 
of which James writes is a somewhat mythological 
process — it is a of the mind, a resolve that the 

act shall ensue (f.c. pp. 501, 567 ff.), ‘a subjective 
experience mi qemns which we can designate but 
not define.* i*erhaps an ultimate analysis would 
show it to be not an apparently^ unmotived act 
of the mind, but a function of the ideas themselves 
in their relation to the mind as an o:^nized system 
of dispositions and tendencies.^ The ethical^ or 
metaphysical problem of freewill or detennimsm 
belongs elsewhere ; for psychology the problem does 
not exist. 

7* first philosophical treatment 


of mental activity occurs in Plato's theory of Ideas. 
The Ideas, as the ultimate and only realities, have 
movement and life, soul and intelligence. The 
finite soul has both a transient and an Immanent 
causality, the former as the cause of the motion 
and life of its body, the latter through its faculty 
of knowing, by which it participates in the life of 
the Ideas and assimilates their active power. 
P^sivity of mind consists in the aftecting of the 
mind by the body, through its senses; passivity 
thus comes to mean imperfect, inaccurate, confused 
and inadequate knowledge. The soul is most active 
when detached from the body, and in the ecstatic 
union with the infinite and eternal Idea of the 
Good. 

‘The »oul reasons best when disturbed by none of the senses, 
whether hearing or sight, or pain or pleasure : when she has 
dismissed the body and released herself as far as possible from 
all intercourse or contact with it, and thus, living alone with 
herself so far as possible, strives after real truth’ (Sophistes, 
248 A 15., Republic, vii. 632 ff., Phoedo, 65; cf. Zeller, Phil der 
Crriechen, ii, p. 4S6). 

The dualism of soul and body is already partly 
overcome in Aristotle; it is not the soul in man 
that thinks or learns of itself, but man thinks 
through the soul ; i,e, the man is an organic whole. 
On the other hand, the dualism returns within 
Reason or Intelligence, which is of two kinds, 
passive and active. All human knowledge depends 
upon experience, and rational truths are merely 
the highest inductive generalizations from experi- 
ence; the mind is passive in the double sense: 
(1) that it is dependent upon the body for its 
material; and even the forms into which the material 
is moulded, through successive impressions ; (2) that 
the separate phases of consciousness are transitory 
and fleeting. On the other hand, the possibility of 
these empirical generalizations implies the co- 
operation of an Active or Creative Intelligence 
which gives the ideas their reality, as eternal, 
imperishable existences. This Active Bejison is 
separate from the body, as from all matter, whereas 
the Passive Reason is merely the essence or form 
of the body itself: the Passive Reason perishes 
with the body, the Active l^ason is the eternal 
element in man {de Animaj iii. Cf. Sieheck, Gesch* 
der Psychologies i. 2, pp. 64 f . , 72). The difficulties of 
the theory are : (1) that the Active Reason appears 
to be simply identical with the Bivine Consciousness 
itself, by which the finite mind is passively affected, 
so that there is no real activity of the finite con- 
sciousness ; (2) that from another point of view 
the Active Reason as a separate principle means 
simply Truth, as an ideal system of knowledge, of 
which our every thought is a partial realization. It 
has validity, not real existence. Aristotle's theory 
suggested, however, that the mind is active^ the 
human understanding at work, in all knowledge, 
from sense-experience onwards. This conclusion 
was brought out first by AJexander of Aphrodisias 
—2nd cent. A.I>.— (i&. p. 202). In Plotinus also (3rd 
cent.) consciousness is not merely the passive 
spectator of its own experiences, hut a synthetic 
activity, grasping together, holding together and 
moulding the impressions it receives [w, pp. 333, 
337). Throughout the Medieval Period controversy 
as to mental activity resolved itself mainly into 
the relation of soul to body, or the problem of 
the relation of the finite to the Divine mind. In 
Avicenna (A.D. 980-1038) the intelligence is wholly 
unattached to any bodily organ, and its objects are 
wholly distinct from those of sense ; on the other 
hand, he distinguishes, with Aristotle, between an 
active and a p^sive principle within the intelli- 
gence itself. The latter is only in the individual 
soul and perishes with it ; the former is distinct and 
separate from the individual soul, is universal, one 
and the same in all, and it alone is immortal (StdekI, 
Gesch. d* PhUosophie des MUtdaUers^ H. i. § 12). 
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Tlie question of ethical activity in its modem form 
jSrst emerges in Averroes {a.d. 1126-1198). He 
distinguisSes between beings wMch are active, i.e. 
act upon other beings, by nature, and those ^ of 
which the activity is conditional upon desire, 
‘The powers of the former are determined to 
one thing, and must, when the corresponding con- 
ditions are given, necessarily enter into the act. 
The latter-wings which act from desire or choice 
—do not enter into activity necessarily, when a 
fitting object is presented, Wt are in themselves 
indifierent to the object, and may desire or choose 
the one or the other,’ ke, their choice is an 
activity acceding to the object and independent 
of it {%b, § 21). Some of the Muslim dogmatists 
denied that any source of activity exists in man 
or in any other finite being: all movement and 
activity in the created world depends directly and 
solely upon an external cause— God. That 
definite events appear to follow upon definite 
causes is due to the fact that God observes the 
habit of allowing it so. Each process is an accident, 
momentarily created by God, according to the 
custom He has prescribed to Himself. Man does 
not really will or act, God creates in him the 
volition and the act ; man is thus wholly passive, 
the blind instrument of God’s will. His activity 
is an illusion. These ideas return in Geulincx and 
the Occasionalists, The doctrine of the soul as a 
substance, and therefore a source of activity, was 
upheld by Albertus Magnus (13th cent.) and 
Tnomas Aquinas [ib.], and prevailed, along with a 
side current of scepticism, until Descartes (1596- 
1650). In his metaphysical theory Descartes makes 
mind the diametrical opposite of body ; the former 
alone is ^tive or free, the body a pure automaton : 
the soul is nothing that is not spiritual, unextended, 
immaterial; no intercourse, tlierefore, is possible 
between soul and body, except by the Divine 
mterference. The soul produces its sensations from 
itself, on occasion of but not through, the bodily 
excitations. In his rsychology, however, as Weber 
has winted out (Weber, Hut of Fhilosmhy, tr. 
Thilfy, p. 316 ; cf. Descartes, Traiti des Passions, 
Traiti at V Homme), Descartes entirely contradicts 
these principles and speaks of the soul as united to 
the body, and as acting upon it and acted upon by 
it in its tium. In both Spinoza and Leibniz the j 
special activity of the soul is knowledge ; it is 
passive just in so far as its ideas or perceptions are 
madequate or confused. With Malebranche, as 
later with Schopenhauer, but from a totally dif- 
ferent standpoint, the centre of activity is trans- 
ferred to the wiU — ^the mind in relation to the 
outward world. In the English Psychologists it is 
jointly placed in the will and in the inward power 
of combining, synthesizing, and transforming the 
ideas. In modern psychology, as we have tried to 
show above, the tendency has been to reduce one 
of these different forms of mental activity to the 
other. 
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ADAM. — I. The name. — The Heb. { VirfAilm) 

is properly a common noun denoting ‘mankind^ 
or ‘ human being,’ homo m distinguii^hed from wV. 
In Gn 1^'®® (P), ‘ mankind * ; in 'AM*"®' we 
have hd-*ddham = * the man,’ Le, the first man ; * 
in 5^’® it is used as a proper name. The etymology 
of ‘Adam’ is uncertain; Gn 2^ ‘Jahweh Elohim 
formed man Cudham) of the dust of the ground ’ 
Cddhdmdh) is not to be taken as a scientific tieriva- 
tion. The usual words for ‘ man ’ in the Semitic 
languages generally are not cognate with ’fuiliiim, 

‘ Adam ’ has been connected with an Assyr. admn 
* child,’ ‘ one made,’ ‘ created ’ ; with the Heb. root 
^dm ‘ red,’ the name having originated In a ruddy 
race; Dillmann on Gn L 2 suggcftK a connexion 
with an Eth. root=‘ pleasant,’ ‘ well-formed/ or an 
Arab. root= ‘to attiich oneself,’ ami ‘gregari- 
ous,’ ‘ sotdable.’ Any connexion with Adopa, the 
hero of a Babylonian myth, m most impndmble. 

2 , Adam in the OT. — The only references to 
Adam are in Gn 1-5, and in the depeiulent passage 
1 Oh Ih The common noun *ddkum in misreiul as 
the name in AV of Dt 32« and Job 3I» ; ItV 
corrects Dt. but retains Adam in the text of Job, 
putting the correction ‘ after the manner of men * 
for ‘like Adam’ in the margin. In view of the 
OT habit of playing upon words, there may be a 
secondary reference to Adam in Job and po^^sibly 
elsewhere; but as ‘man’ or ‘mankind* gives a 
satisfactory sense, there is not sufficient ground 
for recognizing a secondary meaning. 

In the Priestly narrative (P) oi Creation (Gn 
D-2^) Elohim creates ‘mankind’ {*ddhdm) in His 
own image, in two sexes, makes man supreme over 
all living creatures, bids him multiply, and gives 
him the fruits and grains for food. He blesses 
man. But whereas it is said s^arately of each of 
the other groups of creatures, * God saw that it waa 
good,’ there is no such separate utterance concern- 
ing man ; he is simply included in the general 
statement, ‘ God saw everything that he hacf maxle, 
and, behold, it was very good,’ In 5*’® Adam is 
the ancestor of the human race ; when he is IJk) 
ears old he begets Seth ‘in his own likeness, after 
is image.’ Afterwards Adam begat other chil- 
dren, and died at the age of 960. 

In the Prophetic (J) narrative (Gn 2r*fe-4*) 
Jahweh Elohim moulds ‘ the man ’ out of dust, 
gives him life by breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and places him in Eden to dress and 
keep it. Jahweh Elohim also makes the animals 
out of the soil Cddhdmdh) in order that * the man * 
may find a helpmeet ; ‘ the man ’ names them but 
finds no suitable helpmeet, and at last Jahweh 
Elohim builds up a woman out of a rib taken from 
‘the man’ while he slept; the woman proves a 
suitable helpmeet. Jahweh Elohim had forbidden 
‘ the man ’ to eat of the fruit of a certain * tree of tlie 
knowledge of good and evil ’ planted in the midst 
of Eden ; but, tempted by the serpent, the woman 
ate of the forbidden fruit, and also persuaded the 

* EV has ‘ Adam ’ as proper name in three paswire®, foitew|n« 
MT;^but in two ( 3 U. 2 i) the pomtinr should he slightly alterecn 
and in the third W’*®) the article should prolmbly be Inserted 
changing it in each case to ‘the man,* 
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man to Thereupon Jahweh Elohim drove 

t Jl "“Af/ subjeerto 

death. After the expaiaion the man and the 
\v onmn became parents of three sons ; one of these 
AW was muraer^ by his brother Cain; S 

two narratives differ markedly in form 
the irophetic narrative is frank! j- an throS>- 
morphic, but the Pnestiy narrative minimSIX 
Mthropomorjdnc element. Both are adapted from 

ancient Semitic traditions ; * but here ^ 

Gn 1 the mythological element 


again 
reduced 


language and framework, and is altogether aubor 
fe''elation ; whereas in 


Gn 2-4 the author is evidently glad to retain 
Pictnr^ue story for its own Lke as well a^ for 
the sake of ite moral In other words, he n^s an 
ancient tradition as a parable, and we have no 
nght to extract theology from all the details 
The two narratives agree in their pure mono- 
theism, m representing man as the immediate 
creation of God, without intervention of angX 
»oi3i8, or other — a — t , 

ia repreRentfag I; 

as bora of CJod mj uww-mareriai process* 
and in representing the human race as descend^ 
from a Mngk pam ^ They are also substanti- 
ally at one m otlmr rwints : man is Godlike : in the 
I nestly nyrative he is marie *m the image and 
likeness » of GckI, and passes that Gmage and like- 
ness on to hi» dcsfcndaiits |Gn ef belowl * 

in the Prmdietk narrative ^mail’s life is the breath 
of God (Gn 2} ; in the Priestly narrative man is 
given the donumon over all other creatures: in 
the Prophetic narrative the aninmk are speci^lv 
formed for the ser^dee of man, and receive their 
names from him. 

It is characteriitk of the Priestly narrative that 
ite expreiMi moral is found in two iwints of ritual * 
man m to be vegetiirian, wkI to oteerve the 
babkath. The I ro|4;etic narrative, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the moral life : themarriaee 
tie IS to be |>ermanimtly binding, and marriage is 
spoken of m terms which imply a preference for 
monogamy. Man is under a Divine law ; God has 
provuied for his welfare, and ordained his abode 
hi8 work, hk food. There is moral retribution • 
the disobedience of the man and the woman, \Yrom- 
doing, murder on the part of Cain, are punished • 
but even while Jahweh Elohim punishes, He still 
cares for men ; He clothes the man and the woman 
and protects Cain from Mug put to death. ' 

I aasmg to other features of the Prophetic narra- 
tive, we note the inferior |K»ition of woman 
corresponding to her aialus in the East, suggested 
by her formation after man, from his tody, and 
for his service ; she k also the instrument of his 
Again, man enjoys immetiiate fellowship 
with Goti j and this in not terminated by the 
expulsion from Eden, for Jahw^eh converses m the 
same fashion with Cain aa He does vrith Adam: 
and the dwelling-place of the first family 
Eden is still thought of as being in the special 
presence of God, When Cain leav^ this dwelling- 
place, heg^s tout from the presence of Jahweh* 
he will *be hidden from his face* 

The original tin of man, the fatal source of all 
his misery, wm inordinate desire, Indulged in con- 
trary to the Divhm prohibition. This desire is 
comprehensive. It i« sensual : the w'oman sees 
that the tree i« * good tor food * ; it is aesthetic : 'it 
was a delight to the eyea.* The desire is also 

ftonoenitd, only 

itoriw liftvt yit fottn dlaoovered In 
chmcter of Oa 8-4 

show, fchftt the Mtocw ii tjfviltloa. 


intellectual : the tree is * the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil ’ ; the serpent promises that by 
eating it ‘ their eyes shall be opened ... to know 
good and evil,^ and the woman sees that the tree 
IS ‘to be desired to make one wise.** But the 
desire for ‘ the knowledge of good and evil ’ is not 
merely intellectual, it is also a desire for a deeper,, 
more varied, more exciting experience of life, a 
desire to ‘ see life,* to use popular language. And 
as the serpent promises that by eating they shall 
become ‘ like gods,* this desire included ambition. 
In other words, the first sin consisted in defying 
God by giving the reins to the various impulses 

...t,:...! lA. j -r a' 


which make for culture and civilization. Similarly, 
in Gn 4^^'^ progress in civilization is due to the 
evil race of Cain. 

The author of the source which the Prophetic 
narrator foIlow^s regards the life of man as accursed, 
a life of sordid toil, poorly re\varded, embarrassed by 
shame arising out of the sexual conditions of human 
existence, burdened for woman by the pain of 
travail and by her subjection to her husband. 
These evils are the punishment of the first sin, 
the conseq^uences of the unholy appetite for luxury 
and culture, knowledge and powder. Smend {A Itfest. 
MeL-Gesch. 121 f.) has pointed out that this concep- 
tion of life does not control the patriarchal stories 
or the other portions of the Prophetic narrative ; 
hence the author must have taken it over from 
older tradition, and it does not represent his formal 
and complete judgment on life, though he retains 
it as expressing one side of the truth. 

Similarly, there are other theological implications 
which might be discerned by pressing details ; but 
such implications are no part of the teaching wdiich 
the Prophetic narrator intended to enforce ; such 
details also are merely retained from ancient tradi- 
tion ; e.y. the feud between man and the serpent 
is retained as corresponding to the facts of life, 
but in the original story it wms probably a remi- 
niscence of the contest between Marduk and the 
primeval Dragon. 

Again, the story serves to explain the miserable 
estate of man and the sense of alienation from 
God ; but it does not profess to explain the origin 
of evil or of sin. It is indeed implied that sin did 
not originate in man or from man, but was due to 
suggestion from outside. 

Obviously we are not intended to deduce doc- 
trines by combining features of the two narratives, 
otherwise we should be confronted by the difficulty 
that the serpent would be included amongst the 
creatures whom God pronounced ‘ very good.* 

In the Priestly narrative the fact of sin is not 
mentioned till the time just before the Flood, when 
we are told that the earth was corrupt and full of 
violence (Gn 6^') ; no account is given of the origin 
of this corruption. It is noteworthy that we are 
told that Adam transmitted the Divine likeness 
to Setii (cf. 5^ and vv.^"^) ; but no such statement 
is made as to Adam*s other chOdren. Possibly the 
Divine likeness -was a birthright transmitted from 
eldest son to eldest son, till it reached Noah, but 
not possessed by other men, hence their corruption ; 
or again this likeness may have been shared by the 
descendants of Seth, but not possessed by other 
races. The Book of Clironicles simply traces the 
genealogy of Israel from Adam. 

3 * Adam in the Apocrypha and later Jewish 
literature. — As the first man, Adam occupies a 
prominent place in theology and tradition. An 
immense body of tradition gathered round the brief 
Scripture narratives. The notices of Adam in the 
Apocrypha, however, are for the most part mere 
references to the accounts in Genesis. Thus 2 Bn 
is a summary of these accounts, followed in 
by the comment, ‘For the first Adam, bear- 
* Kofe »• in EVm ‘desirable to look upon,’ cf. Dfflmann. 



ing a ^v'icked heart, transgressed, and was over- 
come ; and not !ie only, but all they also that are 
born of him.’ The author does not explain how 
the immediate creation of God came to have a 
* wicked heart’; but perhaps the term is used 
proleptically— a heart that became wicked through 
the Fall. Again, refers to Adam as the an- 
cestor of the hnman race (cf. also 7^^* ; and in 

fj46-56 Esdras laments the sin and punishment which 
Adam has brought on mankind.* 

It is remarkable that when Jesus ben Sirach 
sets out to ‘praise famous men’ (Sir 44-50), he 
passes over Adam and begins with Enoch ; then 
he reviews the series of OT heroes, concluding with 
Nehemiah, and then (40^**"^®) reverts to Enoch and 
Joseph, and at last by w^ay of Shem and Seth 
arrives at Adam : ‘ Above every living thing in 
the creation is Adam.’ 

The position of Sir su^jresU that this imra^ph was 

either an afterthought of Ben Sira, or an addition oy a later 
writer who had noticed the absence of Adam and others. 
Perhaps Ben Sira felt that the Pall rendered Adam unfit to 
figure in a list of ancient worthies, 

Adam plays a considerable part in the other 
Apocalyptic literature. In the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch (30®®^*), t for instance, Adam is made 
of seven substances: his flesh from the earth, 
his blood from the dew, his eyes from the sun, his 
bones from the stones, his veins and hair from the 
grass, his thoughts from the swiftness of the angels 
and from the clouds, his spirit from the Spirit of 
God and from the wdnd. He is ‘like a second 
angel,’ endowed with the Divine Wisdom. His name 
Adam was constructed from the initials of the 
{Greek] names of the four quarters of the earth : 
Anatole (E,), Dusis (W.), Arktos (N,), Mesemhria 
(S. ). He fell through ignorance, because he did not 
understand his own nature. 

We read of a Jewish Book of Adam^t but it is 
not now extant. 

The other branch of later Jewish literature, 
Talmud, Midrashim, etc., embellishes the Scrip- 
ture narrative with a variety of fanciful legends. 
In the famous Baraitha of the Talmud on the 
origin of the books of the OT, Adam is one of 
the ten elders who contributed to the Psalter. 
Ibn Ezra explains the birth of children to Adam 
by suggesting that when he found that the per- 
manent continuance of the race in his own person 
would be prevented by death, he provided for its 
continuance by begetting children. Eabbinical 
traditions also state that the tree of knowiedge was 
a fig-tree, that Eve gave the fruit to the animals, 
etc. etc.§ Philo expounds and allegorizes the 
Biblical narratives in de Opificio Mnndi^ Sacramm 
Legum Alkgorias de Cherubim ; pointing out, for 
instance, that the statement that man was made 
in the image of God must not he understood in a 
material sense; it means that the mind in man 
corresponds to God in the cosmos {de Opif. 23) ; 
and the narrative of the Fall is an allegory of the 
disastrous consequences of lust {ih. 57, 68 ). 

Josephus {Ant, I. i. 2) merely puts the Biblical 
narrative into what he conceived to he a better 
literary form, ei^anding, for instance, the few 
words of Jahweh Eloliim into a speech. It is note- 
worthy, however, that he speaks in his preface of 
some of the Mosaic narratives as being allegorical. 

The Jewish development of this subject reaches 
its climax in the mediteval mysticism called the 
Qabbala, where the Sephiroth, or emanations by 
which God creates, are grouped sometimes as the 
tree of life and sometimes as Adam Qadmon, the 
primeval man. 

* 2 Esdros (so Eng. ApocrjTpha ; Vulg. 4 Esdraa) is the work 
of a Palestinian Jew, a.b. 81-96, with Christian interpolations. 

t Morfill and Charles attribute the work to a Hellenistic Jew 
Ca.D. 1 - 60 ). 

1 See HaatiiiM* DB, i. 37, art ‘ Adam, Books of.' 

I Hershon, Mabbinical Cmnmmtarj/ on Gm&sCs, 


4 . Adam in the NT. — Adam is mentioned in Lk 
3 ®® as the ancestor of Jesus, tlnis emphasizing the 
Incarnation, the reality of our Lorcts Imiminity. 
In 1 Ti 2 ^®* the authority of tire imshaini wer 
the wife is deduced from the fact that Atlani was 
‘first formed’; and that it w'as Eve, not Adam, 
who was deceived by the serpent. The idea that 
Adam was not deceived probably rests on some 
Rabbinical exegesis, e.g, the suggestion that Adam 
did not know' that the apple Eve gave him came 
from the tree of life. Jude 1ms the casual refer- 
ence, ‘ Enoch also, the seventh from Adam.’ Also, 
1 Co 1 P‘^® supports the current etiquette sa to the 
way in whicn w'omen wore their hair,^ and m to 
their wearing veils, by the fact that the first woman 
w'as created from the man, and for the sake of the 
man, and not vice versa. 

But the most important NT passages are Ro 
512-21 j Qq l 5 ‘jo-a 2 . which state a parallel 
and a contrast betw'een Adam and Christ. To a 
certain extent, Adam and Christ stand in the same 
relation to the human race ; in each case the 
nature and work of the individual affects the whole 
race ; Adam ‘ is a figure of him that wm to come ’ 
(Ro 5^^). But w'hile the one man Adam's one sin 
introduces sin and guilt and death, the one 
Christ’s one act of righteousness justifies the 
guilty, restores them to righteousness, and enables 
them to reign in life. This * one act of righteous- 
ness’ is also spoken of as ‘the obedience of the 
one’; the general tenor of St. Pknl's teaching 
identifies this ‘act’ wdth the death of Christ |Ed 
512 - 21 ^ 1 Co 15®^'^). Bt. Paul does not make it clear 
how, or in what sense, x\ dam’s sin became the 
cause of sin, guilt, and deatli to his posterity. 
The statement of Ro 5^*, that * death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that ha*! not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression/ 
suggests that men w'ere involved in the guilt and 
punishment of Adam apart from their own 

1 Co 15^-^ m not jmma facie quite consi^fcni 
with Romans ; and tliere is nothing to show that 
St. Paul had correlated the two seta of ideas. In 
Corinthians, mankind inherits from Adam limite* 
tions; and Christ enables mankind to transcend 
these limitations. ‘The first man is of the earth, 
earthy,’ merely a living * soul ’ {fc%ii ) ; anti such 
were his descendants until Christ came. ‘ The hist 
man,’ ‘the second man from heaven/ was *a life- 
giving spirit’ (TTi'cOga), and apparently communi- 
cates %l\mpneu7na to Christians, who are * heavenly ' 
like their Master, and bear His image. In other 
words, by the Incarnation human nature wm raisal 
to a higher plane. But again it is doubtful how’ 
far St. Paul would have been prepared to affirm 
ail that his words imply,* The idea of a higher 
and a lower Adam, of a heavenly and an earthy 
or earthly man, is found in Philo, in some of the 
Gnostic systems, t and in the Qabbila.? 

5 . Adam in Christian literature. — The Patristic 
commentaries on the stories of the Creation and 
the Fall largely follow Jewish precedents; they 
often allegorize and ornament the narrative by 
legendary additions ; while the Gnostic eosmologic.^ 
anticipate and pave the way for the mysticisni of 
the QabbMa. Adam becomes a Gnostic /Ifk>ii.§ 
The Ophites speak of ‘ the spiritual seed or 6 
&v$ptaTros as an efflux &7rb rov ipx^r^punrm 
'A5a/i<frros/ li Greek equivalents of the Atlam Qail* 
mon or Adam Elyon which figure in the tiabMlIll, 

* Pnwiz Pelitzsc^ in his Brief an Me Ebmer in dm Bebfdimhe 
Ubersetzt und aw Talmud und Midraseb erMuteri^ quotes from 
Martini a p&maae from B(fri (an early Midrath) which oontteHte 
the effects of Adam's sin with those of the vicarious 'luffeiinp 
of the Messiah. 

t Harvey's Irmeew, i. 134 n. L 

t Diet, of Christ, Biogr.^ art. ' Oahbalah ' hy Qinsbury, Fhllc 
iheg. AUegor, i. 16) speaks of a higher and a lower man Intro- 
duced inte Paradise ; the lower is expelled, the higher reinaijEii. 

5 Harvey’s Xrmmm^ L 224, n. 1 . § Harvey, i. ill, n. 2. 
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To derive ilsew CJnostie ideas from the Qabbala 
is an anaehroEiftiii ; both are developments from 
Babbinieal mysticism. MecHieval and Protestant 
divines, especially Galvin following Augustine, 
develop the doctrine of Original Sin from St. Paul’s 
teaching. Thus Calvin:^ ‘He (Adam) not only 
was liiiiiRelf punished , . . but he involved his 
l«wtcritj alHO. . . . The orthodox, therefore, and 
more e>pt*ciaHy Augustine, laboured to show that 
we are not eornipted by acquired wickedness, bnt 
bring an Innate corruption from the very womb. 
It was tl'ic gr*»test impudence to deny this.’ f 

6* Adam in Islam. — 'The Muhammadans accept 
the Glirisliitn Scripture subject to the necessary 
correction imd interpretation ; they have also bor- 
rowed many of tlie Jewish iegends. Adam, there- 
fore, is an important |>er8on in tlieir religious 
nysteni ; ami they have ^adorned his story with 
legends ^of tlieir own. For instance, on the site 
of ’the Ksilia at Mecca, Adam, after Ms expulsion 
from Edtm, first worshipped God in a tent sent 
down from heaven lor the purpose; and Eve’s 
tomb may be seen near Mecca ; it shows the out- 
lines of a body 173 ft by 12 ft ; the head is buried 
elsewhere, i 

LitERAirHK.— Comm, on the BiWIcsal passages ; Handbooks of 
()>T and .XT Tliwlop' and of Dogpiatics on the doctrines of Man, 
Cmition, and « ^righml ; H. G. Smith, ‘Adam in the EV,’ in 
AJTii, vi. ; G. F. Moore, ‘The Last Adam/ \iiJBLf 

xvi. (LSi'C), IftH; J. Denney, ‘Adam and Christ in St. Paul,’ in 
Exp. eth rttr. lx. 147 ; Hastings' /)B,artt. * Adam/’ Adam 

in the KT/and * Adam, Books of’; JE, artt ‘Adam/ ‘Adam, 
Book of/ * Adam ^adroon/ VV. H. BeNHETT. 


ADAM’S BRIDGl^ or Rfem’s 

fiumcnva*v%*-«“A diain or sandlwinks over 30 miles 
in Icngtli, extending from the island of Eames- 
varam off the Indian coast, to the island of 
.Manar off the coast of Ceylon. These sandbanks 
—some dry and others a few feet under the surface 
of the water— seem to connect Imlia with Ceylon ; 
and this fact ha^ given rise to the tradition that 
they are portions of a causeway which was con- 
structed by Kama, the hero of the ancient Indian 
Epic callecf the IMmdmfia, 

The story of the Epic is well known. ES-ma, 
the prince of Ayodhya or Oudh, was banished by 
the King, his father, for fourteen years, and came 
and livetl in a forest near the sources of the Goda- 
vari, accompanied by his wife SIta and his yonn^r 
brotlier l^ak^mana. During tlie absence of the 
two brotliere from their cottage, Sita was taken 
away by Ravapa, king of Ceylon. After long 
search liama got news of Sita, and determined 
to cross over from India to Ceylon with a vast 
army of monkeys and bears to recover her. It 
was for this purpose that the causeway across the 
ocean is said to have been constructed. Rama 
crossed over with the army, defeated and kOled 
Eilvana, recovered his "wife, and returned to Oudh. 
The piiod of exile had expired ; ESma’s father 
was imxl ; and Mma ascended the throne. 

The building of the causeway across the ocean 
is described at great length in the epic poem. And 
after Etem lii3 killed bis foe and recovered his 
wife, he is described as sailing through the sky 
in an aerial car— ail the way from Ceylon to Oudh. 
The whole of India wm spread below ; and few 
passages in the epic are more striking than the 
bold attempt to describe the vast continent as 
seen from the car. It was then that Eama pointed 
out to his wife, who was seated by him in the car, 
the great causeway he had constructed across the 
ocean. 

♦ Imtitidm, Bk. n, cb, 1 § 5. _ 

t For Ohriftiftft A|K>oryph» wmiected with Adam cf. Hastinga’ 
DM I mt For the l«reiid (m old as Origen) that Adam was 
buriiffl on Oolgotha, see w ilsc^ Qd^othtt and tm B oly 

p. 21!. 

t IlftdJI Khan and Sparrow, rOA th$ Eiiynm$ to Msnea, 

»I5, m 


* See, my love, round Ceylon’s island 
How the ocean billows roar, 

Hiding pearls in caves of coral, 

Strewing shells upon the shore, 

And the causeway far-extending,— 

Monument of Rama’s fame,— 

Uamasetu unto ages 
Shall our deathless deed proclaim !* 

The Hindus regard Eania as an incarnation oi 
Vi§nu, the second of the Hindu Trinity — the 
god who preserves and supports the universe. 
The island of Eamesvaram, from which Kama 
is supposed to have crossed to Ceylon over the 
causeway built by him, is therefore a sacred place 
of pilgrimage, visited by thousands of pious Hindus 
every year from all parts of India. The famous 
temple of Eamesvaram, with its pillared corridors, 
700 feet long, is perhaps the finest specimen of 
Dravidian architecture in India. 

Litkratcri. — R&mdyav^ (GrifBth’s tar. and Eomesh Butt’s 
condensed tar.). For an account of the temple of Ramesvarara, 
see Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

Eomesh Dhtt. 

ADAM’S PEAK. — This is the English name, 
^opted from the Portuguese, of a lofty mountain 
in Ceylon, called in Sinhalese Samaimla, and in 
Pfili Sarrmnta^huta or Sumana-lcuta, It rises 
directly from the plains, at the extreme south- 
west corner of the central mountainous district, 
to a height of 7420 feet. The panorama from the 
summit is one of the grandest in the world, as few 
other mountains, though surpassing it in altitude, 
present the same unobstructed view over land and 
sea. But the peak is best known as a place of 
pilgrimage to the depression in the rock at its 
summit, which is supposed to resemble a man’s 
footprint, and is explained by pilgrims of different 
religions in different ways. It is a most remark- 
able, and probably unique, sight to see a group 
of pilgrims gazing solemnly at the depression, each 
one quite undisturbed in his faith by the know- 
ledge that the pilgrim next to him holds a divergent 
view — the Buddhist thinking it to be the footprint 
of the Buddha, the Saivite regarding it as the 
footprint of Siva, the Christian holding it to be 
the footprint of St. Thomas, or perhaps admitting 
the conflicting claims of the eunuch of Queen 
Candace, and the Muhammadan thinking he be- 
holds the footprint of Adam. The origin of these 
enrious beliefs is at present obscure. None of 
them can be traced back to its real source, and 
even in the case of the Buddhist belief, about 
which we know most, we are left to conjecture in 
the last, or first, steps. 

The earliest mention of the Buddhist belief is in the Samanta 
PdsMikd^ a commentary on the Buddhist Canon law written 
by Buddhagrhosa in the first quarter of the 6th cent. a.d. This 
work has not yet been published, but the passage is quoted in 
full, in the original Pali, by Skeen (pp. 60, 61). It runs as 
follows : ‘The ]fealted One, in the eighth year after (his attain- 
ment of) Wisdom, came attended by five hundred Bhikshus on 
the invitation of Maniakkha, king of the NsLgas, to Ceylon; 
took the meal (to which he had been invited), seated the while 
in the Ratana Manejapa (Gem Pavilion) put up on the spot 
where the Kalyani Bagaba (afterwards) stood, and making his 
footprint visible on Samanta Kuta, went back (to India).’ Seeing 
that Adam’s Peak is a hundred miles away from the Kalyam 
Bagaba, the clause about Adam’s Peak seems abrupt, and looks 
as if it had been inserted into an older story written originally 
without it. But it is good evidence that the belief in the Adam's 
Peak legend was current at Anuradhapura when the passage 
quoted was written there about a.d. 425. The whole context of 
the passage is known to have been drawn from a history of Ceylon 
in Sinhalese prose with mnemonic verses in Pali.* Those verses 
were collected in the still extant work, the Bipa^arfisa, wri^n 

S robably in the previous century. That work (ii. 62-69) gives 
le « 30 ount of the Buddha’s visit to Maniakkha. It mentions 
nothing about Adam’s Peak. Ought we to conclude that the 
legend arose between the dates of the two works? Probably 
not. The argument eof siteMio is always weak ; and in another 
passage of the Samanta PasAdikd^ where this visit of the 
Buddha Is mentioned,! nothing is said about Adam’s Peak. 
Neither it be an Interpolation ; for in the Makdvafhsa 
(1. 76, p. 7), written about half a century later, t also at Anu- 

* Geiger, Mahdvafhsa und Dipavairhsa (L6ipzi|r, 1906), p. 78. 
t Printed In Oldenberg, Vmaya Pi^aka, vol in. p. 832. 
t Sir E. Tennent, Oeylont i!. 183, dates it ‘ prior to B.a 801 * I 


rftdhaptira and also on fehe basis of the lost Sinhalese history, 
the Aobm’s Peak legend is referred to in almost identical words 
and in the same abrupt manner. If, then, the few words about 
Adames Peak and the footprint have been inserted in a previous 
story, they must have been so inserted already in the lost 
Sinhalese Mah&mthm, It seems curious that we hear no more 
of the legend, or of pilgrimages to the footprint, for many hun- 
dred years. Then in the continuation of the Mahdvmhsa (ch. 64, 
line 3*0) the footprint is curtly mentioned in a list of sacred ob- 
jects ; and again (ch. 80, line 24), King Kitta Nissahka, a.d. 1187- 
1196, is said to have m^e a pilgrimage to Sainanta-kuta. But 
as much of the literature of the intervening period has been 
destroyed, and as what survives is still buried in MS., tiiis should 
not be deemed so surprising as it looks at first sight. It should 
perhaps be added that the local tradition, which the present 
writer heard when a magd»trate in the adjoining district of SitS.- 
wafca, was that the footprint was discovered by King Walagam 
Bahu (B.C. 88-76) during nis exile in the southern mountains in 
the early years of his reign. But we have found no literary record 
of this. It remains to say with repird to the Pili evidence, that 
there is a poem called the SamMnta'kupa’Vaniiand^ written at an 
uncertain date, and probably by an author Wideha (who also 
wrote a popular collection of stories in F&li, and an elementary 
grammar in Sinhalese), who seems more careful of little correct- 
nesses and little elegances than of more important matters.* 
Ibis work contribu^ nothing of value to the present question. 

Fa Hian, who visited Ceylon about A.B. 412, 
mentions the footprint j and Sir Emerson Tennent 
{Ceylon, i. pp. 584-586) gives, on the very excellent 
authority of the late Mr. Wylie, quotations from 
three mediseval Chinese geographers who speak 
reverentially of the sacred footmark impressed on 
Adam’s Peak hy the first man, who bears, in their 
mythology, the name of Pawn-ku. It would seem 
probable that these geogi’aphers may have derived 
this idea from the Muhammadans. For there were 
large settlements of Arabs, or at least Muham- 
madans, in China, before they wrote; the Arab 
traders were rightly regarded as good authorities 
in matters relating to foreign countries, and they 
had already the idea of connecting the footprint 
with Adam. This idea has been traced bamc in 
Arab writers to the middle of the 9th cent.,t and 
wcurs frequently afterwards. Ibn Batata, for 
instance, who saw the footprint of Moses at 
Damascus, gives a long account of his visit to 
the footprint of Adam on Adam’s Peak. Whence 
did they derive the belief ? Sir Emerson Tennent 
(vol. i. p. 135) is confident that it must have been 
from Gnostic Christians. 

His combination is, shortly, as follows. It is well known that 
the Muslims regard Adam m a peculiarly mystic way, not only 
as the greatest of all patriarchs and prophets, but as the first 
vice-regent of God. This idea is neither Arabian nor Jewish; 
but the Gnostics, with whom the early Muhammadans were in 
close contact, rank Adam as the third emanation of God, and 
a»9ign him a singular pre-eminence as Jeu, the primal man. 
Now they also say, as recorded in the PUtu Sopk'^.X that God 
appointed a certain spirit as raardian of his footprint ; and in 
Philo Judaaus, in his pretended abstract of Sanchoniathon, 
there is also reference to the footstep of Bauth (f Buddha) visible 
in Ceylon, So far Sir Emerson Tennent ; and we will only say 
that now, when so much more is known of the Pistis Sophia 
and Philo Judseus, it is desirable that these curious coincidences 
should be examined by a oompetent^scholar. 

The evidence as to the Saivite belief is much 
later. Ibn Battita {circa 1340) mentions that four 
Jogis who went with him to the Peak hswi been 
wont yearly to make pilgrimage to it ; and the 
Pmrahifm Bd Sirita (Parakkama Bshu Charita), 
which is about a centu^ later, mentions a Brahman 
returning from a pilgrimage to Samanala, the Sin- 
halese name of the Peak. But neither of these 
authorities says that the footprint was diva’s; 
and indeed the latter says that the deity of the 
spot was Sumana. But in the Mahavamsa (ch. 
93®®^*) it is stated that King Raja Siiiiha of Sita- 
waka (A,i). 1581-1592) granted the revenues of the I 
Peak to certain Saivite ascetics. Baja Siihha had 
slain his father with his own hand ; the Bhikshus 

* James B’Alwla, Si^i Subgaravia, p. clxxxiU., puts him 
m the 14th cent. ; Wijesinhe, Sinhalese Manuscripts in the 
Bntisk Museum, p. xvii,, in the 13th century. This may be 
the same as the Sumana-ku^a-vannan& assigned at p. 72 of the 
Gandka Vamsa (JPTS, 1886) to Vacissara, who belongs to the 
12th cent. A.i>. 

t Beinaud, Vovages Arabes et Per sans dans le ispm giScte, 
voL L p. 6 f. Ifc ta also found in Tabaru 

t Sohwartze’s translation, p. 221. 


had declared they would not absolve him of the 
crime ; the ascetics said they could ; so he smeared 
his body with ashes and adopted their faith, that 
f Siva. ^ The sanna or grant, issued by King Kirti 
ri of Kandy in 1751, making a renewed grant to 
^he Buddhist Bhikshu at the Peak, calls^ these 
j Saivite faqirs Andiyas.* Possibly the Saivite 
I tradition may date from this event. But it may 
' also be somewhat older. In the ThateJuina Kaiidsa 
Mdnmiijam, a Tamil legendary work on Trinko- 
mfidi, it is said that rivers flow from the Peak out 
of Siva’s foot there. The date of this little w^ork 
is unknown, and the present writer has seen only 
the extract given by Skeen fp. 205). 

Whatever opinion they hold about the footprint, 
both Tamils and Sinhalese consider the deity of 
the place to be Saman Dewiyo, as he is called in 
Sinhalese, or Sumana (also Samanta) as he is called 
in Pali. His shrine still stands on the topmost 
peak just beneath the pavilion over the footprint, 
and his image has been reproduced by Skeen (p, 
258). Skeen also gives (p. 206) a ground plan and 
woodcut of the buildings on the Peak in 1880; 
Tennent (iL 140) gives a ground plan and woodcut 
of them as they appeared in 1858 ; and Dr. Rost, In 
Journal oj tlm Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 
656, gives two woodcuts, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On the littie rock 
plateau at the top of the mountain— it is only 
about 50 by 30 ft. — ^there is the boulder on the top 
of which IS the footprint covered by a pavilion, 
the shrine of Saman Dewiyo, a shrine containing 
a small image of the Buddha recently erected, 
and a hut of wood and plaster work occupied by 
Buddhist Bhikshus. The four who weic there 
when Rost visited the Peak told him that they 
had not been down from the mountain fmir 
years. They complained of the cold, but said tlmt 
otherwise they were quite contented, and hmi 
much time for study, and showed him their palm- 
leaf books. Rost says that the depression in the 
rock is now 5| ft, long by 2| ft. broad, and that 
the heel of the footprint is w^ell preserved, but the 
toes are not visible, being covered by the wall of 
the pavilion. 

LwERATURa — ^Tcnnait and Rost as citad above, and William 
Skeen, Adam*s Peak, Colombo, 1880. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ADAPTATION. — ^Almost every detail of in- 
herited structure and conjgenital liehaviour shows 
fit adjustment to the needs and conditions of life, 
and may be spoken of as an adaptation. Wherever 
we look throughout the wide world of animate 
nature, we find illustrations of particular fitne*<H 
to particular conditions. The siise, the sha|>e, the 
colour of an organism, the stmeture of parts in 
relation to their use and in their relations to other 
parts, the everyday behaviour and the only occa- 
sional activities, e.y. those concerned with repro- 
duction, — almost every detail of structure and 
function is adaptive. The term may l>e used 
simply as a descriptive adjective, implying that 
the structure or function in question is fit, etiective, 
well-adjusted, making for the preservation or vrell- 
being of the individual or of the species ; but in 
biological usage it has also a theoretical im plication, 
that the detail in question— if it be more than an 
individual accommodation, more than an individu- 
ally acquired modification — is tAe result of a process 
of evolution. It was not always as it is now, it lian 
a history behind it, it is a product of the fac'tors of 
evolution, whatever these may be (see EvoddtiokI, 

The ftructure of » longr bone In & mamnml it wlapted to trive 
the utmost firmness with the minimum exiienditurt of mateml ; 
the unique pollen-basket on the hind lep of worker- hee« f# 
a^pted to stow away the pollen ; the colours and patterns on 
the wings of leaf-insects are adapted to harmoniJEe with tht 

* A full translation of the Sanna is ^ven by Skeen. See p, 
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folift-fe on which they settle ; the parts of flowers are often 
ftdaptetl to cniure that the SiiMf't-viffitorsare dusted with pollen, 
and thus to secure crowdertilization ; the leaf of the Venus 
tly-Trap is adapted to attract, capture, and digest flies; the 
l>€»'*a:k is adapted to csiptivate the pea‘h€n; the mother 
uiaiiiiiml is adapted for the prolonged pre-natal life of the 
young; the toealleti *egg*tocsth * at the end of a 3^oung bird's 
hill i« idftpteil to the single o|»emtion of breaking the e^-shell, 
—and Ro on Ihroiiglif^ut the whole of the animate world. It is 
Indeed a inistakt to dwell u}mn signal instances of adaptations, 
since (apart from dey*-r;eriiii',‘«^ changes in old age, morbid pro- 
cesses, pervertod instincts, rudimentary or vestigial structures, 
and rertasn ’‘indifferent’ ri^aracters which are not known to 
have any vital sigiiifirance) ahiiort every detail of structure and 
functi^.n may Im regarded m adaptive. 

To gain a clearer Idea of what is one of the most 
difficult and fniidainental proMems of biology, it 
may be tisefnl to consider brietiy-~(l) effectiveness 
of re8|K>n»e ; (2| plasticity ; (3| modifiability, which 
lead on to the conception of adaptiveness. 

1, Effectiveness of response.— One of the char- 
acteristics of organisms, as contrasted with inani- 
mate systems, is their power of effective response 
to en viron mental stimn h. The barrel of gunpowder 
can resiwnd to the external stimulus of a spark, 
but it res|>oiiils self -destructively ; the living 
creature’s re«|x>n8e8 tend to self-preservation or to 
species-preservation. A piece of iron reacts to the 
atmosphere in riibting, it becomes an oxide of iron 
and ceases to be what it was ; a living organism 
also remds to the atmosphere, every muscular 
movement involves a rapid oxidation, but in spite 
of this and many another change the organism 
retains its integrity for a more or less prolonged 
period. Its reactions are effective. Not that the 
organism can respond successfully to all stimuli, 
«.//. to a strong current of electricity, for it is not 
aide to live anywhere or anyhow, but only within 
certain environmental limits winch we call the 
essential conditions of its life. We cannot account 
for this piimaiy am! fundamental power of effective 
response ; it is part of our eomteption of life. In j 
some «iegree it must have l>€6n jiossessed by the ; 
first and simpiest organisms, though it has doubt- 
less been improved upon in the course of evolution. 
Without wresting words, it ^cannot be^ said that 
inanimate systems ever exhibit effectiveness of 
res|>onse. A river carves through a soft rock and 
circles round a hard one, a glacier circumvents a 
crag, a crystal may mend itself, but it cannot be 
said that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
or crystal in the way it behaves. The biological 
<*oncept is plainly irrelevant. The near^t ana- 
logues, perhap, to organic effectiveness of re- 
spnse are to be found m automatically regulated 
machines, but the analogy is little more than a 
pleasing conceit, since the machine is a materializa- 
tion of human ingenuity and without any intrinsic 
autonomy. 

2. Plastici^*-- But in addition to the primary 
inherent fww’er of effective response, we must also 
recognize that living creatures are in different 
degrees plastic. That is to ^say, they can adjust 
tiieir reactions to novel conditions, or they can, as 
we seem ^und to say, ‘try* first one mode of 
reaction and then another, finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thus, Dallinger was 
able to accustom certain Monads to thrive at an 
extraordinarily high temperature; thus Jennings 
reports that the ^haviour of certain Infusorians 
may be compared to a pursuance of ‘ the method 
of trial ancf error * ; thus some marine fishes are 
plastic enough to live for days in fresh water. 
How much of this plasticity is primary or inherent 
in the very nature of living matter, how much of 
It is secondary and wrought out by Natural Selec- 
tion in the course of a|?es, must remain in gr^t 
measure a master of opinion. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. It is certein that many 
unicellular organisms are very plastic, and it seems 
r'easouable to fiupp<we that, as differentiation in- 




creased, restrictions were placed on the primary 
plasticity, while a more specialized secondary 
plasticity was gained in many cases, where organ- 
isms lived in environments liable to frequent 
vicissitudes. It is convenient to use the term 
‘ accomiTiodation * for the frequently occurring 
functional adjustments which many organisms are 
able to make to new conditions. When a muscle 
becomes stronger if exercised beyond its wont, we 
may speak of this temporary individual acquisition 
as a functional accommodation. See Accommoda- 
tion. 

3. Modifiabilite. — Advancing a third step, we 
recomize as a fact of life tliat organisms often 
exhibit great modif.ahUity, That is to say, in the 
course of their individual life they are liable to be 
so impressed by changes in surrounding influences 
and by changes in function, that, as a direct con- 
sequence, modifications of bodily structure or habit 
are acquired. * Modifications * may be defined as 
stmctural ciianges in the body of an individual 
organism, directly induced by changes in function 
or in environment, which transcend the limit of 
organic elasticity and persist after the inducing 
conditions have ceased to operate. They are often 
inconveniently called ‘acquired characters.’ Thus 
a man’s skin may be so thoroughly ‘ tanned * by 
the sun during half a lifetime in the tropics, that 
it never becomes pale again, even after migration 
to a far from sunny clime. It is a permanent 
modification, as distinguished (a) from a tempor- 
ary adjustment, and (o) from congenital swarthi- 
ness. 

It is admitted by all that both temporary adjust- 
ments and more permanent modifications may 
make for survival or for an increase of well-being 
that favours survival in the long run. But they 
may also be indifferent (as far as we can see), or 
they may even be injurious to the organism as a 
whole, e.y. when an important organ, in response 
to inadequate nutrition or stimulus, is arrested at 
a certain stage in its development. In themselves, 
however, they seem always in the direction of at 
least local efiectiveness. It is difficult to bring 
forward any instance where the reaction is in 
itself in the wrong direction. It may spell de- 
generation, when judged by the normal level 
attained in other members of the species or in 
antecedent species, but the degeneration is in 
itself an effective response to the conditions there- 
of. A growing organ which does not receive 
adequate nutrition and the appropriate liberating 
stimuli, may stop growing ; but while this may he 
injurious to the organism as a whole, it may be 
actually beneficial, and in any case it is the most 
effective response the organ as such could give. 
The change-provoking stimuli may imply conditions 
with which the organism cannot possibly cope, but 
the parts primarily afiected may be said to do their 
best within the limits of their modifiability. Even 
a pathological process like inflammation, set up 
in response to intrusive microbes, is an effective 
reaction, and sometimes a life-saving one. 

When a mammal taken to a colder climate 
acquires a thicker coat of hair, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker epidermis, 
when an area of skin much pressed upon becomes 
hard and callous, when a shoemaker in the course 
of his trade develops certain skeletal peculiarities, 
—and hundreds of examples might be given,— we 
call the results adaptive fmdifications. The changes 
are effective, useful, fit, — ^they may even make for 
the preservation of the individual, when the struggle 
for existence is keen. And yet these adjustrnents 
are not what are usually meant by ‘ adaptations. 
For this term (used to denote a result, not a process) 
is most conveniently restricted to racial adjust- 
ments, that is, to characters which are inborn, not 



acquired ; which are expressions of the natural in- 
heritance, not individual gains. It goes without 
saying that though these adaptations are potenti- 
ally implicit in the germinal nmterial — in the 
fertilized ovum — they cannot be expressed without 
appropriate * nurture ; that is a condition of all 
development. But they are tlieoretically—how-- 
ever difficult the distinction may be in practice — 
quite diiferent from acquired adaptive modifica- 
tions, which are not innate though the potentiaiiry 
of their occurrence necessarily is. According to the 
Lamarckian hypothesis, adaptations are due to 
the cumulative inheritance of individually acquired 
modifications ; but as satisfactory evidence of the 
hereditary transmission of any mmiification as sucli 
or in any representative degree is, to say the least, 
far to seek, and as it is difficult to conceive of any 
mechanism whereby such transmission could come 
about (see Heeedity), some other origin of adapta- 
tions must be sought for. 

A. Origin of aaaptatioos, — Within the limits of 
a short article it is impossible to discuss adequately 
a problem so difficult as that of the origin of 
adaptations. like the correlated, but really dis- 
tinct problem of the origin of species, it is one of 
the fundamental — still imperfectly answered — 
questions which the interpreter of animate nature 
has to face. We cannot do more than indicate the 

g eneral tenor of the suggestions which evolutionists 
ave offered. 

(a) According to the Lamarckian theory, racial , 
adaptations are due to the cumulative inheritance I 
of individual adaptive modifications. But there is 
a lack of evidence in support of this interpretation, 
plausible as it seems ; it is difficult to conceive of 
any internal mechanism whereby a change acquired 
by a part of the body can affect the germinal 
material in a manner so precise and representative 
that the offspring shows a corresponding change in 
the same direction. Moreover, there are many 
known cases where any such transmission of modi- 
fications certainly does not occur. 

{5} The general Darwinian theory is that adap- 
tations are due to the selection of those inborn 
and heritable variations which, by making their 
possessors better adapted to the conditions of their 
life, have some survival value. It is a fact of 
observation that in many groups of organisms the 
individuals fluctuate continually in various direc- 
tions. These fluctuating variations appear as if 
they followed the law of chance. It is mso a fact 
of observation that some of these variations in- 
crease the survival value of their possessors. It 
is inferred that the cumulative inhentance of these 
favourable variations, fostered by selection in any 
of its numerous forms, and helped by the elimina- j 
tion — gradual or sudden — of forms lacking the 
variations in the fit direction, or having others 
relatively unfit, may lead to tlie establishment of 
new adaptations. The greatest difficulty in this 
argument is to account for the origin of the fit 
variations, and this has to he met by the accumula- 
tion of observational and experimental data far- 
ing on the origin and nature of variations. It is 
also necesspy to accumulate more facts showing 
that selective processes — acting directively on 
fluctuating variations— 4o really bring about the 
results ascribed to them. To many, furthermore, 
it appears that more emphasis should be laid upon 
the power that many animals have of actively 
seeking out environments for which the variations 
they possess are adapted. Here, too, it is necessary 
to refer to the probamle importance of some of the 
many forms of Isolation. 

(c)The work of recent years— notably that of Bate- 
son and Be Vries — has^ made it plain that, besides 
tile continually occurring * fluctuating variations,’ 
tljere are ‘discontinuous variations* or ‘muta- 


tions,’ %vhere a new character or group of char* 
acters not only appears suddenly, but may come to 
stay from generation to generation. It cannot be 
said that we understand the origin of these mute* 
tions, in some of which the organism in many oi 
it.s parts seems suddenly to pass from one position 
of organic equilibrium to another ; buttliat^ ttiey do 
occur is indubitable, and their marked heritability 
is also certain. Mendel has given at once a d(;;noii- 
stration and a rationale of the fact tliat certain 
mutations, when once they have arisen, are not 
, likely to l>e swamped, but are likely to persist, 
unless, of course, selection is against them. In 
horticulture, in particular, artiflciai selection lias 
operated in great part on mutations. If this inter- 
pretation be confirmed and extended, it will imt 
be necessary to lay such a heavy burden on the 
shoulders of selection. But more facts are urgently 
needed, and how and under wliat conditions muta- 
tions — whether adaptive or non-iidaptive — occur, 
remains an unsolved problem. 

{d) In his theory of Germinal Selection, Weia- 
mann has elaborated an attractive sul»iclijiry 
hypothesis. Supposing that the germinal materiiil 
consists of a complex— a multijdicate' — of organ- 
determining particles (the determinants), he i>os- 
tulates a struggle going on within the arcana of 
the germ-plasm. Supposing limihitions of nutri- 
tion within the germ, lie pictures an intra-germinal 
struggle in which the iveaker determinants corre- 
sponding to any given part will get less banl and 
will become weaker, while the stronger determim 
ants corresponding to the same part will feed 
iHJtter and liecome stronger. Thus the tlnsuy 
suggests a hypothetical internal sele<rtlon whicli 
will abet the ordinary external selection of indi- 
vidual organisms, and it makes the rise, if not the 
origin, of adaptations more intelligible. Or, to 
put it in another way, the theory suggests a 
possible mechanism by which the survival any 
form with a favourable variation may inflticiice 
the sulBequent variational direction of that form. 
The determinants are supposed to be variable — 
everything living is ; for each character semrately 
heritable there are in the genn multiple deter- 
minants (paternal, maternal, grand - parental, 

I ancestral) : these are not all of equal strengtii ; 

I there is a germinal struggle and selection, the 
I strongest asserts itself in development, and the 
I resulting determinate corresponds in character to 
the victorious determinant. If the character of 
the resulting determinate is of survival value, 
those organisms which have that dmraeter tend to 
survive, and their progeny will tend to keep up the 
same strain. But wdiile the external selection is 
proceeding, it is being continually backed up by 
the germinal selection. Thus nothing succeeds 
like success. 

(e) Various evolutionists— Professors Mark Bald- 
win, H, F. Osborn, and C* Lloyd Morgan— luive 
sugg^ested that although individual adaptive modi- 
fications may not be transmissible, they may have 
indirect importance in evolution, by ser\iRg as 
life-preserving screens until coincident inborn or 
germinal variations in tlie same direction have 
time to develop. As Lloyd Morgan pute it— |i) 

‘ Where adaptive variation t; is similar m direction 
to individual modification m, the organism has an 
added chance of survival from the coincidence 
m+vi (2) where the variation is antagonistic in 
direction to the modification, there is a diminiahed 
chance of survival from the opposition ti ; lienee 
(3) coincident variations will be fostered while 
opiwsing variations will be eliminated.* As Groos 
expresses it, in reference to some instinctive activi- 
ties— Imitation may keep *a species afloat until 
Natural Selection can substitute the lifeboat 
heredity for the life-prwerver tradition.* As Mark 
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Baldwin rtaten it, the theory is ‘that individual ! 
mod ilicat ions or aecommodations may supplement, | 
protect, or Foreen organic characters and keep 
them alive until useful congenital variations arise 
anti survive by natural selection/ 

Finally, Jn thinking over this difficult problem 
of adaptatiouB, we must remeinl'Kjr the importance 
of the active organism itself. As Professor James 
Ward has well pointed out, it may seek out and 
even in part make its environment ; it is not only 
selected,' it selects j it acts as well as reacts. And 
although the detiiils and finesse of this may have 
teen elalHiratei! in the course of selection, the 
primary |K)tentiaIity of it is an esKcntial part of | 
the secret of that kind ol activity which we call * 
Life. 
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ADELARD,*— Adelard of Bath {Pkilosophm An- 
giorum) occupies a distinctive position among the 
schoolmen of the l‘2th cent, as a chief representative 
of the plulosonhic doctrine of ‘ Indifierence/ This 
was one of the mediating theories in the great 
mediaeval conflict as to the nature of universal con- 
ceptions {genera and species) and their relation to 
the indiviilnals comprehended under them. It lies 
I'wtween the extreme Realism on the one hand, 
which attache<l substantiality only to the univer- 
sab, and the extreme Nominalism on the other, 
accoitling U> which generic conceptions were mere 
names, while reality telonged only to the indi- 
viduals. It temb, however, to the side of Nominal- 
ism, inasmuch as it gives up the sutetantiality of 
universalfl, and makes the universal to consist of 
the non-diierent elements {indifferentia) in the 
separate individuals, wdikh alone subsist substanti- 
ally. Everything dei>ends on the point of view 
from which the individuals are regarded ; according 
as attention is fixed on their difierences or their 
non-dit!erences, they remain individuals or become 
for us the species and the genus. Thus Plato as 
Plato is an individual, as a man the species, as an 
animal the subordinate genus, as a substance the 
m<»t universal genus. 

This doctrine of IndifTerence was probably first 
stated in Adelardb treatise de Modem et Miverso, 
oomiKJsed between 11(15 and 1116. [It has recently 
teen editetl % H. Willner in Beitr, z, GescM d. 
PMim. dei mttekdters, ed. by CL Bfiumker and 
( L V. Hertling, Mfinster, 1903. j Adelard seeks to 
reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and says : 

* 8in«t fibat whicb w« se* Is at once genus and spediea and 
individiml, Aristotle rightly insisted that the universate do not 
exist except In the things of sense. But since those universate, 
so far «« they are cadled genera and species, cannot be per- 
ceived by MV one in their purity without the , admixture of 
imagination, Plato maintained that they existed and could be 
beheld beyond the things of sense, to wit, in the Divine mind. 
Thus these men, though in words they seem opposed, yet held 
in reality the same opmion/ 

The doctriue of Indifference was also represented 
by Waiter of Mortagne (died as bp. of Laon, 1174), 
wmom some indeed have regarded as its originator, 
while others a^ain have traced it to a supposed 
late view of William of Champeaux. 

Besides the above-mentioned tractate, Adelard 
wrote also QumsUonm Naturalee. He had travelled 
widely and acquired great physical learning, especi- 
ally from the Araw, out of whose language he 
translated Euclid. He teaches that the knowledge 
of the law's of nature should be united with the 
recognition of their dependence on Gk)db will. He 


: says: ‘It is the will of the Creator that herbs 
, should grow from the earth, but this will is not 
without reason.’ Mere authority he compares to a 
halter, and desiderates that reason should decide 
betw'een the true and the false. 

Literature.— A rt. ‘Scholasticism' in EBr^ xxi.; Erdmann 
Grundriss der Gesch. d, PhilosA [Eng. tr. 1890] i. $ 160 ; Windel- 
band, Lehrhuck der Gesch. d. Philos.'^ (1893) § 23 ; Ueberweg- 
Heinze, Grundriss der Gesch. d. Philos.^ (1894-8) ii. § 25, which 
see for a fuller bibliography. Xi. S. FRANKS. 

ADIAPHORISM. — Three meanings of this 
word are given in the dictionaries : (1) the theory 
that some actions are indifterent, i.e, neither bad 
I nor good, not being either commanded or forbidden 
by God, either directly or indirectly ; so that they 
may be done or^ omitted without fault ; (2) the 
theory that certain rites or ceremonies^ not having 
been either commanded or forbidden by God, may 
freely be used or omitted without fault ; (3) the 
theory that certain doctrines of the Churchy though 
taught in the w’ord of God, are of such minor 
importance, that they may be disbelieved without 
injury to the foundation of faith. (Although this 
use 01 the word can be found in good authors, it is 
a question wiiether it is accurate). 

Actions. — Very early in the history of the 
Christian Church the gospel began to be conceived 
as a new law. Perhaps the wider meaning of the 
word ‘ law ’ had something to do with this. But 
it was to be expected that those who had growui 
up under a system of rigid prescription, not only 
of rites and ceremonies, but also of domestic ob- 
servances and the details of personal conduct, — a 
pre.scription, moreover, that had Divine authority, 
— should be unable to conceive any other method 
of moral life. It is not strange, therefore, that 
St. James (1^) speaks of the gospel as ‘the perfect 
law of liberty.’ The early converts to the gospel 
had been heathen ; the customs in wiiich they liad 
teen bred were abhorrent to a Jew ; they w^ere cor- 
rupting; and therefore those new-made Christians 
haJi to be taught and drilled in the first principles 
of morality. In the Early Church, before the 
books of the NT had been written and for many 
years afterwards, the OT w'as the word of God 
read in their assemblies for worship ; and its pre- 
scriptions for conduct, its rules of common life, and 
its religious institutions became authoritative. It 
seems likely that a legalistic conception of Christi- 
anity must always preponderate m a community 
recently won from heathenism. Such converts 
remain under tutelage, and discipline must he 
rmdly exercised, until the fundamental principles 
of right living are wrought into their conscience. 

Marcion urged the rejection of the OT Law. As 
the Church began to spread through all classes of 
men, and to have part in the whole of theii* daily 
life, it began insensibly to accommodate its ascetic 
rules to the necessities of the case. Gradually there 
greiv up a distinction between a law of morals 
incumbent upon ail men and a higher rule of life 
voluntarily assumed, but when once assumed, of 
lasting obligation, and by the observance of wdiich 
a man might earn a higher reward than was due 
to the simple observance of the commandments of 
God {consilia evangelica), and might even deserve 
enough of God to be able to transfer some of his 
merit to others {opera snpererogativa). An ascetic 
life was looked upon as holier than the observance 
of the duties of one’s calling in the world. To the 
commandments of God were added the command- 
ments of the Church. 

The Reformation assailed this notion of an 
esoteric and artificial righteousness. The moral 
injunctions of Jesus and His holy example are for 
all alike. The works of our calling are the sphere 
in which to serve God. No one can fulfil the law 
of God, nauch less can any one exceed it. All are 



dependent upon God’s mercy; and, forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, depending upon that grace and 
thankful for it, are to go forth to the performance 
of daily duty, pleasing Him by childlike faith, not 
by the excellence of what they do. 

It has been charged that the immediate result of 
the Beformation was a deterioration of morals, 
especially in regions where the Lutheran doctrine 
was taught, no efficient external discipline being 
at hand to take the place of the ecclesiastical rules 
and jurisdiction of the older time (see Ddllinger, 
B^fommtion). A more successful effort was made 
under Calvin to introduce in Geneva a complete 
censorship of morals. The Puritans of England 
revived &e conception of the gospel as a law. 
The Pietistic movement in Germany forbade as 
inconsistent with the Christian name all mere 
enjoyment and all the merely artistic activities of 
life. To do everything to the glory of God forbade 
all play. There was a revival of asceticism, which 
was taken up by the early Methodists in England 
(see Kitschl, G-eschkht^ d&s Pktismm, 3 vois., 
1880-^}. In our own day there are many sects, 
notably the Second Adventists, who regard the 
OT Law as still in force in all its regulations, even 
concerning meat and drink. 

To appreciate the answer which Christ gave 
to this question, we must bear in mind that the 
Pharisaism which He refuted endeavoured to 
secure the law of God by ‘ putting a fence around 
the Law,’ consisting or inferential and artificial 
rules of life. Those who vigorously observed these 
the Pharisees accounted meritorious ; and they put 
such stress on these comments and additions that 
by them they made the law of God of no effect. 
Onr Lord rebuked the substitution of a human 
law for the simple law of God, and also the exalta- 
tion of human rules of life to the same sanctity as 
belonged to the revealed law. He required the 
inward service of the heart. Jesus was not an 
ascetic in the nsnaJ meaning of that word. He 
accepted invitations to the table (Lk 7®*), He 
honoured a wedding -feast (Jn 2^^*), He spoke 
sympathetically of the children playing in the 
streets (Lk 7^), He commended Mary’s sacrifice of 
precious ointment (Mt 26®®'*, Jn 12^*), He submitted 
to be called a wine- bibber and a glutton (Mt 11^®). 
Neither vras St. Paul an ascetic. It is evident that 
he did not consider it essential to his personal 
salvation to make distinctions of meats (Ko H®* ®* 

1 Co 8^ 1 Ti 4^' ®), to forego the use of wine ( 1 Ti 5®®), 
to raise anxious questions about the material of 
entertainments (1 Co 10®^), or to avoid social pleas- 
nres {ibid .) ; and he could look upon and talk about 
the g^mes of Greece with no word of abhorrence or 
disapproval (1 Go 9®*"®^). In writing to Timothy 
(1 Ti 4®*®) he foretold those errorists who would * for- 
bid to marry, and command to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
by them which believe and know the truth. For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it 
is sanctified through the word of God and prayer.* 
^Meat wiU not commend ns to God,* he says (1 Co 8®) ; 
* neither, if we eat not, are we the worse ; nor, if we 
eat, are we the better * (see also 1 Co 7®®* and cf. 
He 6^^). It is evident that a sphere is left for 
Christian freedom, in which a man may, nay must, 
use his own judgment, and in reference to which 
good men may differ, and no man may condemn 
his brother* Here we have the justification of 
what are described as merely aesthetic activities of 
human life, in which the natural delight of man 
in simple enjoyment has plane, and where the law 
of beauty is supreme rather than the law of duty. 
No doubt St. Paul would have barred these out, 
because of ‘the present distress* (1 Co 7®®); but 
his ‘opinion* in contradistinction from ‘the com- 


mandment of the Lord * allows them, though u itii 
the important qualifications we have yet to alhule 
to. They derive a sanction from the constitution 
of man. Under this category %ve put the drama, 
music, art, all recreation. We therefore assert that 
there is a sphere for the freedom of a Christian, 
He is not under a positive law which extends to 
every corner of his life. He does not move in the 
sphere of a moral necessity. He must exercise 
judgment and clioice. He must abound more and 
more in knowledge and all discernment, and prove 
the things that differ (Fh it is wrong f«u 

him to hinder and lame his constuiuic'e either liy 
the cultivation of rigid unreasoning halsifs or Ity 
the fiwloption of a formal law U^'rank, 
der Cojwordknfonmij iv. x. Ififf.)* 

But Christian freedom has its liiiiita. These 
limits are external and internal. Our liberty nmy 
not ‘ become a stumblingbloek to the weak, sinning 
against the brethren, wounding tlieir conscience 
"vriien it is weak’ (1 Co 8®'^®). Borne things that 
are lawful edify not (10®®) ; they contribute nothing 
(6^®). We are not to live in the moment, wwting 
the material of everlasting life (7®*^). ‘AH things 
are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under 
the power of any* (6^®, Gal 5^®). To watchfulness 
on his own account the Christian must add a 
watchful love of Ids fellow-nian. 

IdTSRATCRB. — See besides works qooterl, writewi on Chriitian 
Ethics, such »s Harless, Wuttke, Martensen, Lnthardt, 
Gesch, der ChrUtL Bthik; Gottschick in and Kiibel in 

2 . Rites and ceremonies. — If we take up the 
second definition of our subject, we find that the 
same causes led the Early Church to kdieve that 
its rites and ceremonies luul bt»en emumanded by 
God. The ceremonial laws of the OT douldicss do 
reveal the essential principles of the wors!u|> of 
God. These principles were enshrined in forms 
suitable to primitive times and pnqdterie of the 
realities by which the redemption of mankind was 
accomplished by our Lord /esus Christ. But the 
OT, applied to forms of worship by way of illus- 
tration and explanation, became normative; so 
that gradually tlie Church came to liave a priest- 
hood, altars, and sacrifices of its own, with veatmentH 
and a ritual, and feasts and days ; the oteervance 
of which was regarded as essential to the validity 
of its sacraments,^ and therefore to salvation, and 
the neglect of which was as deadly as a violation 
of the Decalogue. This view persists in parts 
of the Christian Church, and is invoked for the 
defence of existing institutions and privileges. 

The Reformers acknowledged that the Clmreh 
had a right to institute rites and ceremonies, and 
even ascribed to the Church the hallowing of the 
first day of the week instead of the seventh ; but 
they denied that the Church had a right to claim 
for its institutions the unchangeableness and sanc- 
tity of the institutions and commandments of God. 
Christ left few ordinances — His Word, the two 
Sacraments, a ministry of the Word and Saem- 
ments, His assured presence with the assembly of 
His people, the Lord’s Prayer, these are ali— and 
for the rest the Church was left to develop its 
foms of government and its forms of worship to 
suit the times and places in which it might be 
found. But what do we mean by * the Church * in 
this statement ? The clergy only ? Or those who 
have attained to a headship of the clergy t Or, in 
countries where the State controls the Clturch, the 
ministry of worship ? Or duly authorized Councils ! 
Or representatives chosen by clergy and laity, 
expre^ing their preference by the vote of a 
majority ? None of these. The judgment of the 
Church may finally decide a matter which hm 
been approved with the concurrence of all these. 
A rite that once was^ significant and edifying may 
fall ont of use, or may become harmful m th** 
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ia|»e of time and nnder dian^ng circumstances. 
Ail rites and ceremonies instituted by men are 
subject to the Jiidgnient of Christian conscience 
enlightened by the wcrd of God. 

In the Sih'er Age of the Reformation a warm 
controversy among Lutheran tlieologians was pre- 
cipitated by the attempt of Charles v. to compro- 
mise the differences between the Evangelical 
Churches and the Roman Church, in the Augshttrg 
Irderim of 1548. The controverny raged about the 
pemiisiihility of a vague formula wdiich might be 
interpreted in two ways, and the revival of usages 
which the one swle had rejected because they served 
error, and the other regardeil as sacred and neces- 
sary. Flacius wsis the jirotagonist on the one 
side; Melftiiclithcm wm tfie target. The matter 
aiul the true position cannot be set forth more 
clearly than m done in the F<^rniula of Comord, 

mu 

* For t-h« iietlltment of tliis oontrotersy* we beUeve, teach, and 
oont«i* with on® content, that ceremonies or ecclesiastical 
rites (which had been neither coimimmied nor forbidden by the 
Word of 'God, hut instltntwl only for tise sake of decency and 
order) are not of IhtinselvM Wvine Worship or any part of it. 
For it is written (Mt 15^) ; ** In tain do worship ms, uashinff 
far ikfkrims fAe mmmandiMnfs a/ men,*** 

‘The Ch«r.’‘hcs of God everywhere throughout the world, and 
at any time, h.ave the right to ciange such ceremonies according- 
to the in svhatevpr way it may seem to the Church 

mcmt gerv:<Tabh* h»r i>i e^isfn-ation.’ 

* But tn dflif.-c al!. leviiy should be avoided and all offence, 
and ew^ndallv wliould car® hi taken to spare those weak in 
faith (1 Co b'K Ho i4J3jL* 

* In tiiiiewof penM*«il!on, when a clear and 8t«ailfa.s(i confession 

is wjuired of iw, w# ought not to yield to the enemies of the 
Ocwjwl in thing# indifferent, For the Apostle says (Oal 5i): 
** Stand ihsfpj&te in tht iilwrtp whertwiih Chrkt hath mads ut 
fret, and Im *md (t$mn with the puke of bondage "" ; 

and (t Co : ** Ik not uu^mllp yoked Uigetner with wn- 
beikmrs. For is (here between light and dark- 

msst"* etc ; alaoCOai : ** To whom m gam place by mebjsoiim, 
nOf not for an hoter ; (hat the truth of the gospel might continue 
with you.'* For In mn-h a of things the dispute no longer 
Is about th 5 r?g» indiftortuU, but conwrning the^tnith of the 

and the prtaervation and protection of tihristian liberty, 
and bow to prevent ojwii idolatry ; and the protection of those 
who are weak in faith tgaiiiMi offence. In matters of this sort 
we ought not to yield anything to our adversaries, but it is our 
duty to give a faithful and tlncere confession, and patiently to 
hmf whatever the terd may lay upon us and may permit the 
tnemies of His Word to do to us.* . ^ . 

* No Cbim^b ot*ght to oowlemn another blouse that Church 
oh^rvws more or fewer of outward ceremonies which the Lord 
did not Institute, if only there be between them consent in all 
article of Iloctrine and In the right use of the Sacraments, 
Well and tndy mm it said of old : Bimgrmmsnt as to fasting 
dms mM dimdm agrteme^ in faith .** ' 

* We repudiate ami condemn these false teachings, as contrary 
to the Word of Ood, viz. : that human traditions and consti- 
tutions in n»tter» ©<rfe«iaftical are to be considered by thesm 
selves a Worehip of God or a part of such worship; th^ such 
cereinonie® and constitutions should be forced upon the Ghumh 
of G<Ki as twromww against the Christian liberty which the 
Church of Christ lias with reference to outward things of this 
sort ; that in time of persecution, wiien a clear confession is 
required, the enewl«i of the GosiwI may be piloted by the 
oheervance of things of this sort that are in themselves in- 
different, and that It is isermitM to ^ee and wnsent with 
toein— a thing detrimental to heavenly truth; outwam 
ceremonies, Iwcause they are indifferent, should not be ote^ed, 
m if the Churoh of God were not free in Christian liberty to 
use this or that ceremony which it may deem useful for ^S^- 
Uonf (See Planck, Gesek. dm Pwt. IMrbegnfs, iv. ; Jacobs, 
Mo^qfCmmrd, IL ; Bieok, Pas Prey/achs Intenm). 

There remains the <inestion whether each person 
has a right to change the ordinances of the Chtireh 
according to liis own Judgnient and taste, obserjnng 
such SB he pleases, and omitting tho^ of which he 
disapproves. Inasmuch as these rites and cere- 
monies are things indifferent, he should conform 
to the cuRtom of the Church, lest he be disorderly 
(2 Th 3®- 1 Co 11”). Again, it may be asked by 
what test a rite or ceremony handed down in the 
Church is to be estimated. The Attgsburg Con- 
fMmm teacliea (Art vii.) that rit^ should be 
observed that contribute to unity and good order, 
and the Apoloqv for tfm Cmf^ssion {iv. 33), that 
the Church olf God of every place and every 
■^me has 'power, according to circumstances, to 
change such ceremonies in mch manner as may 


he most useful and edifying to the Church of 
Godf 

A further question may be raised, as to the 
authority of good taste, of msthetic canons, in 
regard to the forms and accessories of Christian 
worship. In this matter, without doubt, edification 
is of more value than artistic merit, and all must 
yield to the instinct of Christian love. 

3 , Doctrines. — In order to answer the question 
suggested by the third definition, the distinction 
betw’een a ‘ dogma, ^ a * doctrine/ and * the faith ’ 
must be clearly apprehended. Dogmas result from 
an analysis of the faith, and the word is properly 
restricted to those statements of Christian truth 
which have been finally declared by the authorities 
of the Church and accepted by the Church in its 
Confessions. A dogma is always subject to exami- 
nation and challenge. Not even a Council of the 
Universal Church is infallible. Even the (Ecu- 
menical Creeds must Justify themselves to the 
Christian consciousness hj their evident agreement 
with the wmrd of God. Doctrine is an explanation 
; and elaboration of the faith which has not yet 
crystallized into dogma. The Faith is the gospel — 
the * faith once delivered to the saints’ (Jude®). 

Dogmas can be understood either in the original 
sense in which they were approved and confessed 
by the Church, or in the sense in which they are 
apprehended by any age. It is conceivable that a 
student may discover a deflection of popular and 
universal faith from the idea which the original 
authors of a Confessional formula meant to set 
forth in it. Every dogma must be understood in 
relation to the entirety of the faith- Each age 
gives especial attention to difierent aspects of the 
faith. The ‘spirit of the age,’ its conception of 
human duties and human rights, its pliilosophical 
notions, colour its explanations of Divine truth 
and cause the emphasis laid upon difierent aspects 
of it to vary. From its own standpoint every age 
and clime develops first doctrine, then dogma. That, 
finally, is recognized as Christian dogma quod 
sempetf guod uhique^ quod ah omnibus creaitur. 
Securus Judicat otiis terrarttm. 

Edward T. Horn. 

ADIBUDDHA {the theistic system of Nepal, in- 
cluding its Buddhist antecedents, Dhyanibuddhas, 
etc.).— Abel Itemusat stated in 1831 
that ‘ the learned of Europe were indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson for the name of Adibuddha.’* And it 
might almost be said with truth still that nowhere 
else do we find such a systematic and complete 
account of the theory of the theistic Buddhists of 
! Nepal [Aihtarikas) t as Hodgson has given in his 
I Essays. 

Unitarian and theistic Buddhism, after having 
aroused keen interest, t fell later into neglect, when 
attention w^as drawn to primitive or ancient Bud- 
dhism, especially by the works of Spence Hardy 
and Burnoui The result of the iconogi'aphic dis- 
coveries and the Tibetan studies of the last few 
years seems to have been to bring it again into 
greater prominence. It is well worth examining, 
because, although more ‘ Alexandrian ’ than Bud- 
dhist, Buddhist m fact only in name and in so far 
as it employs Buddhist terminology, it neverthe- 
less is, as it were, the consummation of the philo- 
sophical, mystical, and mythological speculations 
of the Great Vehicle, and differs from several other 
systems, ■widespread in the Buddhist world, only 
by its markedly ‘theistic’ colouring. The sys- 
tem of the Aiharikas is, in efiept, merely the 
heXf-naiyayika {le. theistic), half->S’am^e (?-.€. pan- 
theistic) interpretation of the ontological and reli- 
gious speculation of the Great Vehicle in the last 

* See Hod^n, Essays, p. 110. ^ . 

+ From Ttvara, the personal and supreme g<^ (See Thbism) 

t See Schmidt, QruncUehre ; Bumouf, Introductum. 
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stage of its development. It differs from it suffi- 
ciently clearly, however, to justify Burnouf in 
recognizing in the system of the AdibuddJia a new 
kind of Buddhism — a third (or a fourth) Bud- 
dhism * ; and, in order to give the reader a just 
appreciation of the significance of this new inter- 
pretation of Buddhism, before unheard of, it will 
suffice to state that the old formula, ‘ Of all that 
proceeds from causes the Tathilgata has explained 
the cause,* was transformed into,^*Of ail that pro- 
ceeds from causes the Taihagata i$ the cause.’ t 

A further characteristic of the AUmrikaB of 
Hodgson, in which they stand apart from Hindu 
or Ixepalese thought, is the absence from their 
theology of every feminine, tan trie, and magical 
element. It is well known that Hodgson had re- 
course for his information to native scholars, whom 
he ceremoniously styles ‘ living oracles,’ and who, 
in support of their statements, supplied him with 
fragments of texts, which were not all authentic. 
These mutilated testimonies, this tradition arranged 
with a view to meet questions conceived in an alto- 
gether European spirit, are, as far as the absence 
of the above-mentioned element is concerned, con- 
firmed by the Svayambhfipurana, wdneh is not very 
tantric. We do not, ho^vever, believe that, even 
apart from the “wide and comprehensive nature of 
its mythology, Nepalese theism has in reality ever 
been quite free from intermixture of Saivite thought. 

Flan and As the problem him not been 

examined in its entirety for a long time, and as 
much light has been thrown upon it by recent 
research, we propose to state it here, as completely 
as possible, from the doctrinal iKiint of view, of 
course ; for we shall willingly dispense with legend- 
ary, icon ographic, and ritual details.J 

The interest of Adibitddka systems (for there are 
at least two of them) lies chiefly in their relation to 
genuine Buddliism and to Hinduism. It will be 
most convenient (I.) to give a brief account of those 
Adibuddha systems which are more or less well 
known, and (IL) to inquire into their antecedents, 
often obscure and problematic, beginning with the 
sources, so that we may be able in this way (III.) to 
‘locate’ the systems in question, doctrinally and 
historically, and to present a more accurate appre- 
ciation of them. 

As most of these antecedents will demand 
separate treatment (see Avalokite^vara, Lotus 
OF THE True Law, Mahayana, UA^JU^nt), a 
brief reference will here suffice. We shall confine 
ourselves to Buddhist ground, for, although this 
long elaboration of the elements of the Buddhist 
systems of Adibuddha may be inexplicable without 
Hinduism, it will be sufficient to note, in passing, 
the points of contact. 

I Idibuddra S7STBMS.--U Aiharika mshm 
(Hodgson’s sources). — There is an Adibadma or 
FaramSdihuddha (Tib. dm-poi mhs~rg^aSi 
m dahpoi . . ., § thog-^mai . . .{!), first 
Buddha, primary Buddha, Buddha from, the be- 

S 'nning, Buddha unoriginated. IT He exists by 
nisei f, and in fact is called SvayamhM^** like 
* Xntrodwstion^ p. 681. 

f For the ancient formula see Kem, Manual^ ppt 26, 49 : 
Hodgson, Essays, p. 111. 
t See NbpIi,, LImaism, Iconograprt (BuDOHist), 

S Osoma’sandOriinwedel's sources (Mongol. hurh*an% 

I Waddell’s sources. 

t Urhuddha (Lassen, Ind. AltMl HOB), Buddha of the Buddhas 
(Wass. p. 134); adibuddha ** idau buddha (Ntmasaiigiti, 100), 
or sa anSdibuddha. He jyppears at the beginning of time (at the 
commencement of the Kmpa), the crystal jewel in the lotus 
(mai}i . . . padrm). Adinitha= Jdibuddha ; it is also the name 
of a more or less historical (?) personage (Wilson, i. 214 ; see 
Avalokitb^vara, note ad Jin,), 

**SvayambhuIokanlitha^ ‘self-existing protector of the world,' 
alsoSambhu (a name of Siva), and Min&tha, ‘first protector.* 
See a beautiful hymn addressed to him, SvayambhOpurfijOia, p. 
66. The term Svayambhu has been from ancient times an epithet 
of Buddhas, because Buddhas have obtained Buddhabood with- 
out any external help, and also because Buddhahood is uncaused. 


Brahma, and is worshipped under lids name in his, 
great temple at KiLthmandu.* He has never been 
seen ;t he is in nirvana, Nevertheless, he is ‘ pure 
light’; he issues from the ‘ vqicr iJunj/ffijI) ; and 
his names are innumerable. It is said prayers 
are not addressed to him ; yet he is \y<iisiii|ipefi in 
his temple. He dwells in the Akanisf hamavana ^ 
that is, m the upper region of the worki of forms,: 
symlxdized by the apex of the ckaitya, fius if it had 
been forgotten that in the Buddhist- (josmohigy 
there are numerous formless heavens. § He lias, 
besides, like every divinity, a tmmbiia.W or mynih 
circle, for conjuratory or mystical purposes. 

By five acts of Ids contemplative lanver {dkydna}, 
the Adibuddhaor Mah&buddha creates fivi* Buddhas 
called iknldhas of contemplation or 
dhas,^ They are Vairochana, Ak^iddiya, itatna* 
sambhava, AmitAbha, and Amoghasiddlia.'^* These 
are in the world of becoming fnmirl'/il. Brayers 
are not addressed to- them (si> llrHlgsim) ; but iIh'V 
have tenij^es called ckaitgaSf like those of Adi- 
buddha. By the t'wofold |>ower of knowledge and 
contemplation, to which they owe their existence, 
they give birth to * Bodhisattvaa of cOBfemphitkui/ 
dhyd 7 iibodhkaUvaAAf viz., Samantabluulra, Vitjra- 
pani, Batnapani, Avalokita or Fadmapani, and 
Vilvapdni respectively. These are the ar*tmil 
creators of the physical universe, but the worlds 
^Yh^eh they produce are pmdshable, and thr<*e of 
these creations have already ceased t*o exist. Hint 
of which we form apart is'tlie fourth, i,f. it is the 
work of Avalokitesvara, the fourth Bmlhi^attva, 
the ‘Providence’ of the prweiit; and has m its 
speial Butidha, ‘protector and ‘ cmu|«eror' fwdt/ici, 
jina) Amithbha, wlio ia enthroned in t.he uddHt of 
his elect. For its instructor it has had Sakyamnni* 
the fourth human Buddha. There are tivd human 
Buddha-s {mdm^ibuddIwB)^tt whocorres|;H>nd to the 

Even in late texts we find Smyambhu etplAinwi m fdllsw# : 
smyam^hawUi smyam^hur bmmmiimimi l/Antr/iOfy anhuk 
(Mmasafigiti, 10); smyambhuh Wj. 

Afpwhftsriki pmJrUpilmmM, t 10; MlMxigaiaimm 
buddhatmih smyambhulmih sarmiUtttmm. 

♦Tbe temple is describeii in Feri^usscn, IliM, tif I mi. Arch, 
fig. 170 ; Wr%bfc, But. <j/ XspM ; B«nd&li md S. Wvl, AV/wl. 
It is repr<s®enteci in the miniatures of MJ58 of the lllh oenL 
(Foucher, Icon. Bouddhimte, i.). Keppen (it p. S07) r#c%il» the 
fact that, according to Kirkpatrick (An Acc>mhl, p. 14 ^)^ 
Great Lknia for a lonjj time maintained with the tcwp’.e. 

t 'Hie Adibuddha is sometimes called {"uranipti, ‘who takes 
every form,' and isso represented (!Iod,tson, Euays, 85; Foucher, 
Catalogtu, pp. 12, 18). 

J The world to which thc»e Mint* ascend, who, being ©cm- 
paratively little advanced, must w»it many centuries 
attaining to m’rertjia, although they are not on that tconumt 
condemned to a new earthly existence ; tfiey are the fiftfi ci«w 
of the Andgdmins, according to the Uttle Vehicle. 

I It is not clear that the Adibuddha of the Kcimleae extendi 
his reign beyond the present Kaipa (Ago of the world). He is 
&ther of five Buddhas only. It sttems to Im forgotten that there 
are millions d Kal|»8 and millions of Biiddhait. 

I That is a nakmtmmai^daki, a ‘ constellation circle/ Ee^P 
Ing the triad, Buddha, Dhamm, Sanghamarwltla (Smyuf»* 
bhMpnrdmi\ XtUbuddha Is tHrainmnurti, ‘the three »mf 
embodied.' 

i The nresent writer has never, in any Sanskrit or Tibetan 
text, met with the e3tore»sion ‘ dhyinilniddha/ The five 
Buddhas are called the ‘ five Jinas' or the ‘ five Buddhas’ in the 
Sanskrit texts as well as in Tibet, in Caudwdia, and in Java. 
He is inclined to believe that a-e have to do here either with an 
invention due to Hodgson's pandits or with a %*er.v late itource. 
As the St. Petersburg Dictionary observes, RhijnnibuddAa, If 
rightly contrasted with Mdnu^'fnuidha (human Buddha, ef. 
i^nn^anyd) ought to mean * Buddha \mn of mwdtotion fof 
Adibuddha!' and not ‘meditating Buddha'* Dhyanin-buddha a 
dhy&nibudaha. We know of Jninaiiuddhas, Jnanahs^dhlmttvas 
(m-ies mAs-rgyas, ye-'Mt byaA-ckuthmmM-dpa)^ who cannot ht 
distinguished from the Vajrabuddhas. They corres|im»d to the 
five jimnas or myttlc sciences. Th^wt ere the five 
Dhyfinibuddhas, regarded from the tantric point of view 
(jMinam bhagam Ui smrtam). 

** Sometimes a sixth, Vajramttva, who createt (or causes to be 
created) immaterial substances, whEe the five others creato 
corporeal forms. 

ft The same may be said of them as of the * Dhy&iitbuddhits* ; 
since the Bodhisatfevas are not in DAydna, the word can only 
mean ‘born of dhytoa.' 

it There is a list in the Uttle Vehicle of seven hiiniaii fttwldlisut 
who are also worshipped in Nep&l (Wilson il, Bauddha tract«). 
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five of contemplation. They are not, 

however, incarnations of them, but rather ‘ re- 
flexes, >ra/i^i>ndn, * magical projections,’ nirmdna^ 
Mt/fz. 

a. It is difficult to date ilodg»Ti% sources.* The same diffi- 
culty exist® with tn the iwllcal version of the Karanda* 

vyulm, of vUrh Hit* a qm will j>erhav« be supplied bv 

the date of the Titwt*ri transktiori of the prose version of the 
«.m« text. In this prcwe wJition, the only one which the 
ffibetJkiis have known or have »red about, there is, indeed, a pas- 
mm wautittf, namely the passage of the verse edition where 
Aailiiiddha, .Svi.vai'ubhu, Adirktlia (first protector) appears at 
the ht^lnmm (.^dlsamudbhuto) in the form of light (jyotirupa). 

H« gives hiwififdf to * meilitatlon on the creation of the universe,’ 
and Iwgfte Av«!rskit«lvarm m demiurge. It is not said that he 
creates the Buddhas, but rather that he Is ‘made up of the parts 
of the flvi BuddliM.’ 

3 , The name * Ailibuddha’ or * ParamSdibuddha* 
appears in more ancient dcKmments. According to 
(Jsoma, who wa« the lirnt and only one to deter- 
mine this chronology, this name and the system to 
which it is attached are closely connecfed with the 
Srfk&liicimkmtaiitra, a tantra openly 8 aivite in its 
inspiration, wdiich was probably ‘ intrcKluced (?)into 
India in the lOtli cent, and into Tibet in the llth 
century.’ 

Ko\v, however, it is a recognized fact that the 
T&ntras are much older than used to be thought. § 
it should at least l>e noticed that Mahjusri 
(g.p.i is called Adibuddha in the Namasahgiti 
fvv. 56. HXIj, a Iwok undoubtedly earlier than the 
iOtli cent,, if it is the case, m Tarani-tha believes, 
that Chandragomin, aeoiitern|K”irary of Chandrakirti 
C 7 th cent. I wrote a caiiuneiitary u|>on it. {} It is 
not necemary to discuss the question whether the 
interpretation, given in the commentaries of the 
N&iiuiKahgIti and nmmroxm tantric w’orkSjIT was 
accept^ed at the time wlien, according to this tradi- 
tion, the wmrk itself w^as composed. 

There were giml reasons for ascribing to Mah- 
the eharacier of an Adibuddha, ina.Humch as 
he is the |Kxr»tmiiication of the knowledge whence 
Buddhas originate, anti since he is more than a 
Botihisattva, viz., a Mihlnasattva,* in other w'ords 

apedstily tltc Svayauibbiupurina (ed, BM. indim). See 
on iti date Hamprasad &stn, JBTS 11 . 2, p. 33, and LCvi 
(later than 14f»); and for the contents Efdendra!a,l, 249; 
Hodgson, 115 ; Bumoiif, 539, 540; IJtvi, AVy>af, 1 . 212; Foucher, 
Cat d«# peinltires nipdkiiieMt pp. 17 ff. Hodgson mentions also 
the K4miuiii.%Itl, SidhaimmiA Bhadrakalpavadina, Oivy&va- 
d;^- n aT, 

f See Bumouf, Introd, pp. 2n-2®0. 

t See Bendall, Caiaio^m, p. Cowell and CSoto- 

la§m, No. 49 : Kandjur, L S : Param5dibuadhodihrtain- 

kilachakra nfuna tantrarrtjab (Csoma-Feer, p. 292); tiie Emays 
bv Ciioma; R<*rausat, iiilanyes^ p. 421; and, on a Hindu 
Edladiakra, Haraprasid, Cat Dttrhar LiAmry, 1905, p, lx.; 
last, but not least, Criinwedel, .Vyf/o, pp. 44, 46, 60. Suchandra, 
who has the title of Kulika {rigu4dun% the title of the 
ffliambhala king®, received it from Buddha at Dhinyakataka 
(Orissa), and. returning to his own wuntry, he composed the 
Kftlachakra mulatantra in 996 a.d. The Sambhala lOrunwedel 
has Zhambhsda ; the Tibetan is bdM-hbyun, corresmnding to 
Me-%ed, Sailkara ; then kbm^»bhammbhatM' (Dr. P. Cordier); 
see Sarat Chandra, IHb, Ihd. pp. 1231 and 670 ; MS Hodgson, 
MAS, 49, L, ft. 150, 166, etc.) should be located on the 
Jftxartes. It is from that oountry that the tKbetan calendar 
comes, and every one admits the influence of Upper Asia 
(Khotan, etc,, or Mah&china, as the Chinese say) on the fate 
of Buddhism. According to Grdnw^el, the book presents a 
distinctly Valfpavite appearance; the date is fixed by the 
mention of Isl&m and Muhammad (Madhumaii), and of Mecca 
(MakhaX where the religion of the Barbarians (mfedWwx) is 
prevalent. Tiranatha, p.’305. 

The whole of the text preserved in the London and Cambridge 
MS {SridiHida$m^msHkftdibiiddhoddhr1^ irimati kdXachakre} is 
composed in a coinpiicat43d metre, and professes to be only a 
recension of the Adibuddha Itantra}. It ascribes to this book 
the honour of being the first to explain the ktdUapada^ and 
therefore gives to it toe title of tantrottara. The god KaJachakra 
receive the titlet of jinamthjimndrat i^hmbharif-jinajanaka^ 
Father, Eing, Teacher of the Buddhas, B-earer of the Universe ; 
but this Adibuddha is at the same time the son of all the 
Buddhas, |ust as he remains young in spite of his old age, 
vfdtlka ‘|» tmm kumdrajfi $akamjinamia Mibuddhm imm 
dctett. 

I HamprauM Report, 1896-1900; Pm. Be. BAB, 1900, 

AtigUft (NlivUsa^ttvasaiMitl, about 800 a.®.). 

I TEranfttha, p, 162* 

5 Namely, in the Pip^ikrama, published as the first chapter of 
the Bafichakrama (Ghent, ISSMSy 


the DJiarniuJcaya {see beloxv) or the Dharmadhd- 
t^ivaglivara, fiis attributes, in iconography, are 
the sword which destroys ignorance and the book 
of the Prainaparamita, ‘ the supreme book.’ King 
of sages (Vadiraj), Lord of the Holy Word (Vagls- 
vara), he is in his eternity [trikdla) a symbolic 
Adibuddha, with a symbolism transparent enough, 
in the same way as the Prajilaparamita (later 
known as the Adiprajiia) in very orthodox texts is 
called the mother of the Buddhas. Even if, as the 
texts inform us, he is * made up of a part of the 
Tathagatas,’ or, conversely, the five Buddhas 
emanate from his person ; or if the icons place 
the five Biiddhas on his head, or in the halo of 
radiance with which he is crowned ; if his four 
faces, together with the fact that he is the spouse 
of Sarasvati, bring him singularly close to Brahma,* 
these are conceptions \vhich do not alter his original 
character any more than does his accidental identi- 
^cation with Ananga, the god of Love, or with 
oiva, etc. Manjusri is Adibuddha, because he is 
the king of the Prajna.t 

4 . .^though in certain documents Mahjusri is a 
tantric Adibuddha, his origin is on the side of 

urely philosophical speculation. The Tantras 

ave an Adibuddha of a difterent nature, nearer 
to Siva-Brahma than to Brahma or Visim, viz. 
Vajrasattva-Vajradhara, whom later on we shall 
have occasion briefly to discut^s. 

IL ANTECEDENTS OF THE ADIBUDDHA SYSTEM. 
— By more or less well-defined steps we can 
follow the evolution of Buddhism from its origin 
(Little Vehicle) down to the conceptions which 
ha\’e just been discussed. There remain for ex- 
amination the conceptions of the Buddha in 
nirvilna, and of the Bodliisattva, the confusion of 
the Buddha and the Bodliisattva, the doctrine of 
the three bodies and the DhyAnibuddhas. 

I, Buddha in quasi-nirvana. — (1) We shall see 
(Agnosticlsm [in Buddhism]) that, according to 
the doctrine of the Vaibhajyavadins, and perhaps 
the Sthaviras, nirvdna can scarcely be anything 
else than annihilation. The canonical texts, how- 
ever, are much less definite. It is said that ‘ the 
Buddha in nirvana evades the grasp of the intel- 
ligence, just as it is impossible to measure the 
waters of the ocean, they are too many.* From 
this the conclusion may be, and has been, drawn 
that nirvdna is an undefinable state, but very 
difierent from nothingness. This is, moreover, 
the old meaning of the word nirvdna. 

(2) It is not, however, necessary, as a matter of 

fact, to sift the question of nirvana^ and to solve 
it in an unorthodox and BrShmanical way, in order 
to people the heavens with divine Buddhas. For 
a *sutta* of the first order represents bakyamuni 
as possessed of the power of prolonging his earthly 
existence to the end of the ml'pa (see Ages OF the 
World [Buddhist]). There is no doubt that it was 
early believed that he continued to live * invisible 
to gods and men,’ and the new theolo^ proved less 
timid than the old. According to the Sukhavati 
(§ 2), a Buddha lives for a hundred thousand niyutas 
(millions) of hotis (ten millions) of kalpas, or more, 
without the beauty of his complexion being marred. 
Sakyamuni did not live eighty years I Only the 
Tathagatas understand the vast duration of his 
life.t , 

(3) The Mahavastu relates that Sakyamuni, and 
as a rule any Buddha, or even a future Buddha 

* DevAtide^va: Wahmdtmdkatvdtt elsewhere devmdra: vi^Vr 
smbhdmtvM. 

t See Foucher, lomograpMe bouddhiqm^ Part ir., and 
JMnosattvamanjuM-Mibuddlhasadhana, Bgyicd 61. MafijuM 
is also the patron ol arts, architecture, and image-makers ; see 
Haraprasta Sfisterf, Cat. Durbar Library^ Ixvii, 

t He is nityoMya. Am regards the office and w<»fc of a 
Buddjm before nirvi,pa, according to the little Vehicle, see 
Divya, 160, 17; Mahavastu^ i 61; compare and contrast the 
vows of Amitabha in the Suldiavaiavyuha. 
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(Bodbisattva) during Ills last existence,^ has the 
appearance of hesitating, thinking, speaking, act- 
ing, suffering as we^do. This, however, is wholly 
due to his condescension. In reality this marvelloiis 
being is superior to aO such emotions, and remains 
a stranger to them. To maintain the contrary is 
heresy. The body of the future Buddinis is en- 
tirely spiritual. There is nothing * mundane * in 
them. A Bodbisattva has really no father, no 
mother, no son, etc. 

This * hyperphysicar system {iolmttaramda) is 
more precisely set forth in tlie, Vetulyaka school 
According to their teaching, Sfikyamuni did not 
appear in person in the worhl, but deputed an 
image of himself to represent him (cf. Bocetism). 

(4) The MahSvastu says that many ages ago 
fekyamuni took^the vow of Bodhi in the presence of 
another ancient S&kyamuni The same book speaks 
of eight thousand Buddhas of the najne of B!|.mh- 
kara, ... of three hundred millions of Sakyamunis.* 
If we identify this ancient Buddlia with ours, make 
all the Dlpahkanrs, all the oakyamunis, all the 
Dhvajc^tem&s, etc., into one single Bipahkara, one 
single Sakyamtmi, and adopt the docetic theory 
of the Yetulyakas, we obtain the system of the 
‘Lotus of the True Lawd Countless ages ago, 
nay rather in the beginning, SHkyamuni beeaine 
Buddha; his appearances on earth, in winch he 
seems to become Buddha, to enter into nirmnu^ 
etc., are purely magical t 

Although it was quite lat© when the MahSvaatu 
received its final shape, the characteristics to which 
we have drawn attention seem to ^ ancient. For 
the Lotus tlie tenfiinm is A.O, 265. As 

for the docetic theory, it is held to have In’^en 
condemned at the Council of P&taliputra {circa 
B.c. 246). Although the historical existence of 
the Council may be doubtful, the impression re- 
mains that the Buddhists had early reached the 
following conceptions : — 

(a) S&kyamuni survives his earthly pannirpd^Ut 
and prolongs the ‘ trance * (dhydna\ from which he 
has never in reality issued since the moment that 
he became Buddha. There is no occasion, therefore, 
for reference, in addition, to the moment when 
he will enter really into ‘ The Blessed 

Buddhas, well eouipped with knowledge and merit, 
fields of benevolence and compassion, shelters of 
the multitudes of beings, holding a perpetual 
concentration of mind, are neither in the swimara 
(world of becoming) nor in ninm^a^ {smtisdru- 
nirv&nuvimnktdh}^ So it is said in tlie Bhar- 
masaimi tisff tra. t 

{b) In the orthodox theory (VaibhUtyavadin), 
SSkyamuni on becoming Buddha enterecf ‘ nirmna 
witn residue/ the r^idue being the body without 
an active ‘soul* or thinking organism, whieli 
nevertheless continues to live and speak. But 
no speaking is possible in dhydna^ therefore this 
body is only magical. Very probably the Buddhists 
soon came to believe that Sikyamuni during the 
whole of his earthly existence had only been the 
magical substitute of the real Sakyamuni, who had 
long since entered into eternal Buddhahood. 

The step* are as follows : — ^The Bodbisattva oomes from the 
heaven of the Tusitas to enter a human womb. The Buddha 
remains in the Tu^ita heaven fls it there that he became 
Buddha? We do not krjow], and produces a double of himself. 
The Buddha, who^ has been Buddha from all time, or for such 
a long time that it comes to the same thing, reigns high up far 
beyond the Tu^ita s ; if he acts and saves creatures, it is because 

* See Kern, Manual, m, n. 2. The buddhology and myth- 
ology of the Mahavaatu are confused ; see, for Instance, M. 
608, where the five (human) Buddhas arc confronted with t^e 
thousand Buddhas. Cf. Barth, Jmm. des Samnts, 1890. 

t The same doctrine is found in the Suvarnaprabhisa, 

J SiksS-s, p. 322, Cf. na> buddkab paHnirvati na dharmab 
pajiUyate (Suvarpaprahhasa). The identification of * nirvUna » 
with some state of beatific meditation is clearly indicated by 
the Lorn of the Tnm Law, ch. xi ; ct Kern, GeMhUdmiM, 
li. 146. Elsewhere dhanrmmya^mmddhikdfa. 


he is not deprived of all compassion by Iwcomlng Bmidlm, ar;d 
is, in fact, still a * Bodbisattva** (cf. Waddell, ‘Sambhogakaja,* 
in Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 127, 347). 

2. The ceiestkd will li-e mmi 

that one of the principal doctrines of the Great 
Vehicle is that of the Bodhisattva. a fouipa-hriioiiate 
being, who, onto! pure love, refrains from entering 
into nirvana in order to iTeatcnl beings and 
to act the part of f^roviilenee -oe Budiiisattva 
and Avalokite^^vara). In orthodoxy, tlie 
worsfup of a Buddha prixlui'cH spirit pal ^ remits 
only by a process wliieh is entlrcdy siilqeetivf* and 
in wliieh the Buddha counts for r»itliirig ; for the 
Buddha i» either extinct or plunged in ^egoistic 
dhijdna^ It is dillerent 'with tlie Bodiiisativas, 
and Chandrakfrti says in so many words timt, 
just as the new moon is ceiebrateo and not the 
full moon, so niiist the Bodliisattva* worahip|»»I 
and not the Buddhas, even though the latter are 
of greater dignity. The Butidlnis have more 
myesty, the Bodhi8attvs» more iiilliienc&'l' 

The Buddhas derive their origin from the 
Bodhisattvas. For, in the first place, every 
Budeiha has been a Bodbisattva becoming 

a Buddha; and secondly, it is tlirirngh the inter- 
vention of the celestial llinlhisattva (Mail|uMrll that 
the future Buddha takes the vow to wcfiine a 
Budilha.^: 

On the other hand, the Borihisattvas are sons 
of the Binliihas ipmipuira), for, unlike the Fra- 
tyekalmtidiwifi, they owe their kncmdwlge of the 
lluddhist truth to \he teaching tff the Ihnhihii ^ ; 
tlicy are, ‘ Kpiritually * speaking, !,mgotteri by llie 
Buddhas. 

In the doctrine of the little Vehicle every future 
Buddha receivei from a Biidillm the announceiueiit 
that he is to become a Buddha (rmi/:arafjaj. It is 
the mere statement of a fact* To ilu^ rpalnrafpi, 
however, might be, and has iKien, awigneii an 
effective share in the attaininent of th#? <*rid in 
view. In the Lahkftvetlira the BcalhiMiltvii re* 
ceives not only an announeemeiit but a conserra* 
tion (aMwefc). Conversely, it will Iw noticed in 
the G&ndhEra sculptures that the Bwlhisfittviw 
bear the phial w*hich is to become the phial of 
consecration; and in the later iconography the 
same Amitilbha, sometimes in tlie form of the 
meditating Buddha, sometimes in the form of 
Bodbisattva, is seen carrying the mine phiaL| 

In theory, every Buddha’ begete iniiuHieriilde 
Bodhisattvas to a spiritual life. But ihv Bmlhi* 
sattvas, the usual companions of a Binidliii, !»« 
associates in the spiritual administraticiii of a 
Buddhak^etra, a ‘field of Buddha/ do ncit very 
often appear as his spiritual sons ; they are* we 
might rarhersay, younger brothers, since fhey foiii- 
luence their long term of existence m 
about the same time that the future Buddha eiiler^ 
upon his career. 

In certain texts wljich recall the two preat Jirftvaka# of tht 
Little Vehicle, every Bnddha bins two chitf IknihifruteM CKi* 
runipim(|arika). The Amit5.y«rdhytoa#titm cwintvts Avalo* 
Mteivara md MahistMnapripte with Aiiht4»4m; mtl 
S4ky4 at Bwddh Gayi is represented between Av»iokll» %mi 
Maifcreya. Sometimes & Buddha is seen surrounded tw ctrlu 
Bodhisattvas; and even when the system of lh% five 

* Celestial Buddhas are, in fact, no more real than thtir 
magical refiexw. From the very moment that a Bwllilsattva 
becomes Buddlm be is merged in ‘nirvism' or ‘voldntws* ; hut, 
owing to his merits, he still apivears as i brilliant Iwdv umnrj,' 
the Bodhisattvas who behold him. Thus it can ht Aid m'Ai 
'Waddell (Buddhism of Tilmt, p. $67) that the Buddhas hrivr 
two *real ' liodles, a m'rrdtMt-body <«a non-body) ami a glortww 
bodw See art. Mahayaka. 

t The Bodhisattvas tend to become rml g«Kis. superior to tt» 
Buddhas, bearing the »roe relation to tl« Bmkihm « SI- 
fcyainuni bore to the Arhate. 

t Contrast LaUta, 184. 19, where the Bodhimttv* ha* to Im 
‘excited * by the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

J Concerning the phial kalam, see tJrtiiiwedel, Buddk. drt 
in India, p. 191 AT. ; Foucher, Art bouddhimm, p. SI. The con* 
secraMon of a Bodbisattva as crown-prince ' is the fifth and last 
duty of a B«ddl» (Mahdvastu, I 61. 6). 
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jmddhas* wm fixed, the niiniber was not very umformly ob* 
•^ervccL At oise tJiiie or jisjie Brxihisattvas of the first 

rank are iwliarwi vc-ry iHifiiually amon'^ the Buddhas ; at another, 
each Bnddfia has a Ikxlliihattva, whos^ name is usually 
colon rh-srt mai to te derived from the seulptures- 

3, Cmifiisicm of the Buddha and the BodhB 
mtiva,-^¥mm the preewling discussion it follows 
lliat the reiafioiis between Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattyas are eo!n|iIex and do not lend themselves to 
l>recise definition ; there is often a confusion be- 
nveen the two concepts, and traces of this con- 
fusion are early found. In the Mahavastu the 
Bodhisiittvas, from tlie ver^’' first stages of their 
stiiritual development, receive the title of ‘perfect 
lliiddhaR.’ Jri the Boclliiclniryavatara, the work 
of a very careful theologian, the Jinm^ or the 
Biiddlias who liave attained Buddlmhood and are 
in enjoyment of a qumi-nirmna, endeavour to 
save the work! ; they are entreated to delay their 
Avalokita, a Bodhisattva by nature, 
is at least once teniied Bhagavat, and there are 
numerous texte in which the Buddhas are active. 
Perhaps, however, it is necessary to come down as 
far as the Karandavyuha (p. 91,8} to read in so many 
words that nimum is accompanied by thought. 

We have seen that, spiritually regarded, the 
Buddhas are at the same time the fathers and 
the sons of the Bodhisattvas. This relationship, 
from the mystic and ontologic.al |K>int of view, 
may Ixb aml has been, interpreted upon a twofold 
principle. 'Fhe first, which m at. one and the same 
time BmIdliiHt and Br&hnmnica! (see p. 98^), is that 
of the identity of the Jinaand the Jmaputra; the 
second, genuinely Hindu, is that of procession or 
emanation (see p. 100). These twm principles are 
in other reapecte very closely connected. 

Concerning this mysterious relationship between 
the Bmidhas and the Bodhimttvas there is valuable 
information to l>e got, on the one hand, from the 
sculptures of Oamihara, Magadha, etc. ; and, on 
the other, from texts clearly related to iconography, 
wiiether they mKjured the latter or w'ere themselves 
inspired by it. We shall begin with the evidence 
of the texts. 

In the AmitfiyurdhyiinasCltra, Avalokita, who 
is only a Bo<ihisattva, besides the hundreds of 
* magical * Buddhas (see p. 98*) radiating from his 
IxKly, bears on his head a colossal Buddha, ^so 
magical, that Is to say, emanating from Avalokita, 

Mauiusri, a Bodhisattva raised to the dimity of 
Sdibuddha, sometimes bears on Ms head small 
figures of the five Dhytoibuddhas, to signify that 
he proceeds from them and comprehends them. 
Conversely, the five Buddhas separate themselves 
from him \jfphuraipaflchatathdqatu} ; and the carv- 
ing that illustrates this expression actually repre- 
sents them ranged above his head, following the 
profile of the statue ; wdiich is merely another way 
of setting them in order in the generating halo.* 

On the other hand, the ancient sculpture places 
five Buddlias in the attitude of meditation in the 
frieze above five Bodhisattvas.t It is, we think, 
reasonable to recognize in these five Buddhas Sa- 
kyamuni, his three' predecessors, and Maitreya, ue, 
the ‘historical* Buddhas of our age.J They are 
not saints who have attained wimdna, for the Lotus 
distinguishes clearly between the Buddhas who 
have passed away and of whom only stGpas remam,§ 
and the Buddhas * provisionally eternal,* whose 
contemplative existence is indefinitely prolonged, 
such as Ainit&bha and Sakyamuni. 
recognize in them the so-called Bhyanibuddhas, 
and assign to one of them the name of AmitSblia. 
This seems to be a hazardous inference, even when 


* Foucher, ImmmraphU^ ii, S4, 

f BurgeM. * Blum Cave lifemples in ASWB vol. 5, pi. sn ; 
GranwedeL BuMh. Kwmt \ p. 170 (Eng. trana p. 190). 

I Of. MMmm, ni m men t5he Bodhisattva is going to 
preawesh the Law, five fchrontti iriracadously appear, 

$ Kem, LtMSj p. 412 , 
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the idea of ‘ procession,’ which is wrongly attached 
to the word Dhyanibuddha, is rejected, and it is 
in harmony with the doctrines of the Lotus to 
suppose that the Buddhas are here represented in 
the ^wa.9i-nirvana which is their rational state. 
If, further, they assume the attitude of teaching, 
this is referable to their human double (see p. 98®-) ; 
and if they act and save creatures, it is because a 
Buddha always preserves some of the character- 
istics of a Bodhisattva. 

This activity, however, is not their proper func- 
tion ; and the Bodhisattvas, placed below them in 
the relief, are their servants for the present and 
their successors in the future, having entered later 
and independently of them on the road that leads 
to Buddhahood. Nevertheless, in these motionless 
saints, placed above the Bodhisattvas and provided 
with lotus and thunderbolt, we have the prototypes 
, of the Jinas and Dhyanibodhisattvas of Hodgson. 

I Somewhat later, apparently, we find in sculpture 
a symbol which draws closer the bonds between 
the Buddlia and the Bodhisattva. We refer to the 
practice (perhaps of Greek origin, for it is met 
with at Palmyra) of placing a miniature image 
of a Buddha m the tiai’a of the future Buddha. 
It was, we believe, first employed in the case of 
Avalokita, who bears on his head a small figure 
of Amitabha. We shall see that Avalokita is not 
even the spiritual son of Amita, but rather his 
right arm, who provides his paradise, an active 
Amitabha. The small image, which is perhaps 
not without some connexion with the colossal 
Buddha which emanates from the head of Avalo- 
kita in the Amitayurdliyana, is not that of a 
Buddha-father, but rather that of a Buddha-patron. 
And this interpretation, which we believe is founded 
on the literature, justifies that which we have pro- 
pounded above regarding the Buddhas in the Gan- 
dhara frieze. 

If we come down to the time attested by the 
sddhanasj or tan trie incantations, and perhaps it 
will not be necessary to come down very far, 
the practice of thus placing a small figure m the 
tiara has ^come classical, and the position of the 
five Bhyanibuddhas is fully established.* They 
are seen on the heads of numerous divinities, especi- 
ally upon those of the Taras, where undoubtedly 
they figure as husbands rather than fathers. A 
sixth Buddha, Vajrasattva, also appears (see p. 99*^). 
In the case of Manju^ri, as we have seen, the five 
Buddhas are all united in a single head-dress. 

4. Doctrine of the Three Bodies. contra- 
dictory data wnich have just been set forth are 
fused into a theology, or rather a Buddhology, 
which, taking them all into account, justifies 
especially the antithesis of the Dhyanibuddha, the 
so-called human Buddha, and tne Bodhisattva. 
But this theology goes beyond the mythological 
and pol 3 rtheistic conceptions of the Buddhism of 
the Great Vehicle, and tends towards the Unitarian 
systems which form tlie subject of this article. 

The Buddhology of the Great Vehicle is sum- 
marized in the doctrine of the ‘three bodies’ 
{trikaya). TMs doctrine has been alluded to above, 
and we shall now state it in its least unorthodox 
form, which is undoubtedly the most ancient. 

Buddha has three bodies : dharmaMya, sambho- 
gaJedya, nirmd'^kdya.j' 


* For the five Bhyanibuddhas in Japan, see Si-do4n-dZ(m, 
.lusie Guimefc, 1899 ; at Java, in 779, Minutes of the Batavian 
Society, April 1886, and Takakusu, I-Tsin^, p. xlviii. 

t The Tantras, however, assign to him four or five (see 
''antras). This doctrine of the three bodies was stated for me 
Irst time by Schmidt, Gnmdlehre des BudMaismus. See also 
Cern. Inscriptie uit Battambang (Fr. trans. Mustm^ 1906, _1), 
uid the present writer’s essay in J RAS^ 1906, p. 943 ff. Tnhaya 
is a name of the Buddha (Triks.). The ^ddha, ba 
dentified with the Hindu Trimurti (Brahma- Vi 9 pu-l 8 vara), is 
sailed Tripuruia (Kern, Venmnging, 32).^ m the present 
writer’s opinion, this conception of the Triad (Dharma, Buddha, 
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The dharmalcdyaf or ‘ body of the law/ is the 
real identical nature of every Buddha, and of every 
lieing. The ancients, without using the word, 
gave to the thing the name of diutrmdjxdm dkar- 
jyiatdf * the manner of being of that which is/ that 
is to say, of being produced by a cause and of being 
transitory. The Maciliyamika, one of the two 
branches of the scholastic Cdreat Vehicle, and evi- 
dently the older, made it clear that by this term 
must be understood the ^ void/ Mnyatd, There is 
no difference between nirvana and smlisdra^ the 
latter expressing the successive existence of pheno- 
mena which have no true reality. Every charac- 
ter, every individuality, is mere appearance. On 
entering nirmina the individual takes possession of 
his dkarmakCtya^ which is, as we have seen, the 
‘void/ But under the name of ‘void/ which was 
identical with the ‘element of things’ {dharma- 
dMtii), it was easy to understand a rejil substratum, 
free from any form which could be understood or 
expressed in words. The Madhyamikas them- 
selves are not always on their guard ; * and the 
Yogaeharas, who form the other great school of 
the Great Vehicle, have no hesitation in taking 
‘void’ to mean ‘unreality of the phenomena/ 
‘reality of the absolute,’ or the ‘mere thing’ 
( tfaMunmtra)4 Admitting the existence of thought 
alone, they saw in the d/urrmakdya, wiiich is the 
‘ womb of the Tathagatas ’ {tathdgatagarbha) and 
the identical nature of all beings [hhutatatluitd^ 
dfuirnmdkltu\ thought in its quiescent state {Ctla- 
yamjmna)^ whence issue, by a series of illusions, 
all individualities and all charaiitera 

The nirmdnahdya^ or magical body, like the 
different illusions which every magician can pro- 
duce, is the body which Sfikyamuni displays to 
men from the moment when he tecarae Buddha4 

The ‘real’ body of tlie Bmldhas (the body of 
the law not being a body at all) is the body 
of bliss isaxnbkagfiMya)^ a supermundane body, 
marked with the tliirty-two simis, etc., in which 
the Buddhas enioy their full majesty, virtue, 
knowledge, and blessedness. It is the privilege of 
saints to perceive this body, which belongs to the 
-world of form, in the same way as the human 
Kr§na (who is only a nirmdnMkdya) showed his 
‘ true ’ form to Arjuna. It is a marvellous sight, a 
symphony of light and jewels, a symphony of know- 
ledge and sound, for it ceaselessly proclaims the 
voice of the True Law {rutardH). It is the source 
of the joy of the Bodhisattvas. Its home is in the 
Akanktha [Akankthabhavana, elsewhere Sukhd- 
vatif Vulture Peak, etc.). Yet the first person, 
from a chronological point of view, to whom a 
sambkogakdya, a ‘ body of bliss,’ is ascribed, is not, 
as the Present writer understands it, a Buddha, 
but a Bodhisattva, viz. Avalokita. And it is re- 
markable that the classical doctrine of the three 
bodies is silent upon the glorious form of the Bo- 
dhisattvas in general. Th^e distinctions, however, 
on which our Western phOology is wont to dwell, 
are, in reality, of no importance. All these con- 
ceptions merge into one another, and in exact 
theology the sambhogakdya is just as illusory, on 
its side, as the nirmd7}.akdya. The latter is a 

Sa/igha) has nothing to do with the Three Bodies. An icon is 
raised to the dimity of representing: the dhamiakaya by a 
spi^ial consecration, and particularly by the introduction of 
112)*’ bands covered with dh&raT}.%s^ etc. (Griinwedel, Mytk, 

* This Mnyam is termed mjra in the mystic and tantric 
sohooL 

t ‘ The real extremity* or ‘end of the being/ bhutoMu the 


resembles Idibuddha (De Groot, JSectanamsm, 1 17QI 
t It is clear that this body, since it has neither blood nor 
bones, wnnot leave any remains; its nirv^a is only illusion. 
na buadhab p<x>r%n%Ttdt% (Suvanjaprabhlsa). 


transient illusion imposed upon men ; the former 
is tiie cosmic illusion, which embraces tlie Bt^Ihi- 
sattvas also, and is similar to the representation 
which the one Being makes to himself. Ii is the 
dlayavlJMnaf ‘quiescent intelligence/ the great and 
unique substratum, hidden under a glorious and 
eternal disguise, while ordinary creature^ are the 
same ulayavijnfma separated intO' individual con- 
sciousnesses ipra t i tnkaipavij n anal* 

5, Dkydnibuddhm,-^ At iir-t, however, the pro- 

made in mythological anil religious Kj,*ecula- 
^ion is neither so great nor .ho rapid as in ontob ^gicaL 
Bakyamuni was at first regarded as a man in 
-whom every germ of relurtlf had licen by himself 
destroyed ; who survived thede.strurtion of the germ 
of rebirth as the ‘Hying emanci|iati*ti cme/ ami at 
death entered into nirv&m^ notliingneHs or mystery. 
He was afterwards assigned a phmc amoitg the 
* neyer-rebom saints,’ t termed in Akaniiijm’> 
gamins^ who attain nirv&na after having ascended 
from one h^ven to another to the Kummit of the 
world of forms. He therefore iwssesHed an acquired 
and p^ri%h.M^smnbhogakfiya* When it was under- 
stood that he had be*en B'luldha almont from the 
beginning of time, and ■when the theory of the 
kalpas (Ages of the World) had been largely mani- 
pulated to suit this view, the sambklgat-lya 
became his permanent and natural body, 
speculation, liowever, did not all at once arrive at 
unanimous conduHions. In prinriple there has 
never !>een but one dknrmahlyat while the worlds 
are inhabited by millimiH of lluddhitn. who have a 
right to this dmrmahtya^ and suiTwd or 

kw in appropriating it, and who in Undr mmidm* 
gtikdm are »o many cdeHtial ^Jinaa fdiyfmi- 
Duddhas. Each of them, as midi, Isas control of 
a * Buddha field’ {Buddhak^cira)^ of a %vorld more 
or less blcHHcd according as he hm «imwivcij bin 
missbn as Ikxlhisattva. Moreover, every limbi hn 
in his owm domain appears, when he ph.*aHeH, in 
magical body {nirmdna), or is replaced for this 
purwse by a worthy Bodhisattva, T 
llhLe imagination which runs riot through the 
universe is subordinated to religious imtmvt. 
There must be gods, but there need not be 
many. Aniong the innumerable Buddhas | there 
is one, AmitUbha, the Buddha of the setting sun, 
the god of Infinite Light, -who, thanks U) his 
ancient vow, has won for himself the happy office 
of presiding over a universe in which there is no 
‘ evil destiny,’ The men of that country are equal 
to the gods of ours. There are none but Bixlhi- 
sattvas, and only a few Arhats. That world is a 

further defcaljs eee JRAS, 19C». p, The wst 

brah^n is at once yim, the various forms of and th« 
mumtuae of created beings. It is worthy of note that, ac* 
cording to Wassllieff. the SautrtUatikM (of the Little Vehicle) 
acknowledge the mir^hogaMya, 

■! Kbppen (ii. 28 ) is of opinion that there is tome relation 
between the five so-called Dhyfinibuddhag on the one hand and 
the four trances and the AnigHmins (never-relwrn taints) on 
the omer. There is no evidence in support of this view. But 
^ furnish a good illustration of w|»t a 
® ' apparent ^nirvdm on this »rtb. 

t The doctrinal theories, therefore, undergo several modlfim- 
tions. Amitiibha, a visible form, is mmihmfaMpies., He Is, 
however, described as (marmaMpa, a qualificatfon which kdonti 
to him only m so far as he is Vajmihanm, acenniing to the 
pasaap cited by Foucher, Icmographie, ii. 24 ; and, rtgardcfl at 
$ambh^a, he receives the name of Amit&jus. In the mme way 
Aksobhya is the name of the dharmakilpa, whose twaCific *»- 
peatan^ is called Vmrmattm, Again, there are dirtinmwbid 
two yaiiwhanas and two Ratriaiiambhav,fts. A verv miorihodoi 
relationship is thus established between the three Iwliet and 
the thm worlds of formlessness, of form, and of deilr# 

But the d/iarwiaMya Is In principle oult® a diffe- 
rent thing from the ar«p«. * 

» 5 Among the most curious enumerations, ttat of the thouMrid 
published by Schmidt (Mim. M. fy Rt 
which \airochana recurs four times (Ni «. 
20j, 167, S51, fi99), gives a fairly clear idea of the svstAin of the 
mn^mations of a similar ^/uaiu'-eternal Buddha, the thou«uid 
Buddhas are well known to the Chinese pilgrims (Beal Budilkm 
^ hirthW, MaMrmtu, 

ill. S30, where Vairochanaprabha is tlie most glorious Bmidiia. 
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* Happy Land/ a or^ as the Vi^nnpu- 

rSna Hays, a Sukhii. Although Maitreya has a 
p&riwlim*,* our true parailise is the land to which 
Amitlildia calls his elect, an^i to which he conveys 
them with the help of his two ‘Great Bodhisat- 
tvas/ Aiiiif/thlift, at one time quite distinct from 
an eternal Sikyaiiiiini {Lfdm of ike True Lnw)f 
C'oiiieK to be regarded as the ^/ir^wi-eternai Buddha 
w’ho was iiiearii|ited under the illusory appearance 
of the hiinmn 84kyai|iui‘ii, He %viir'he the Jina 
or dhmfdbudt&m of Silkyarmini. By the side of 
Ariiitabha there are four other Buddlma wiio at 
liiikrent tiiiies attracted the attention, now of 
reiigion, now of mythology, or again oi inystinsm. 
From among ihirmyrlatJs of limhihas they are 
choKen to represent at one and the same time the 
tilmrfiMfhUim and the sfi(mhhf(iahujri. As they are 
crmiiect&rwitli the five human Buddhas, the five 
magical appearances id our age, it may easily \)e 
iiiferreci that the numlwr live originates in this 
ancient enumeration ; and that just tw the human 
Ikiddhas, m such, have no further ontological or 

importance, so tlieir human names seemed 
ill fitted to ciesignateAheir gublime ‘ substrata.* f 
In the same way as ISrikyamuni, as eternal, bears 
the naine of Amitayus, *iind as uncreated light, 
of Amitabha, so also Kanakamnni will called 
Ak^obhya, and Maitreya Amogliasiddhi.^ ^ But 
Kern has %varn6d us** repeate<lly that it is 
ilangerous to too euhemeristic ; and as the 
l)liyaiiibodhisatt%’fk*i have taken the place of 
Boclhii^ttltvas, much better attested in literature 
and num historical, so the Dhyinibuddhas, who 
are called the Brilliant fVairoebana), the Iwper- 
turbabh* fAks^iobhyal, tint Jewel-born (liatnaHam- 
bhavah tlieSure*Buccc«s(Am«»ghasiddhi), are in the 
first instance ‘names* {mmina^ numim). Seeing 
that there are live Indra«, fiv'c ItudniH, five KuMkas, 
Kern suggesia that f«»r t.he same reasons there are 
five Dliyiknibuddhiis. And we are quite willing 
to believe that it is in mysticism, in idolatry, in 
the solar ec>siiiogon\% etc., that we must Iook for 
the predominating factors in this divine x€nrdr.§ 
Such is the iRilytheistie system of the Dhyani- 
butldlias. Even wiien Vajn:w!!iara is given only 
a sec'ondary place, as the second body of Aktobhya, 
the tantric eicmeet always constitutes an intcOTal 
part of it, Eve^ Buddha, at leaat in his * bliss- 
ful * form (mmbm^a}^ has a wife, and begets a 
Bodfii-siittva * he is brought into relation with a 
with a dMratii^ m element, etc, 

I if. Harmony was attained in various ways, 
either by raising to the presidency one of the five 
Buddhas, uauaFly Vairochana, }| the god of the 
Zenitii,^ or by interpoHing a sixth person, wdiether 
• It is into the mradlae of Maitreya that Hiuen.Tsian^ would 
fain l» reborn, koinetlnies Siikyamuni appears to be the king 
of Sukhiivati (Ci»ma-Feer, p. SKiS)* 

I Vl|3aiyin apiwars at least once in a list of the Ohyini- 
bnddbaa. 

t W« have Amil&blm (maMa*mtha'ym% Amitiyus (tshs- 
Amitibha (Aoa-i^a/cnied>--*OriinW'edeI, ifyfA. 120, 
25H, n. 81, 3udiihM drl in iiwia, p. 195. 

I There are tomel^mes or seven Dhy&nibuddhss, a double 
or triple Akfobhya (nee Foucher, Catalogm, pp. 16, 29). On the 
other band, in the Suvar^aprabh&sa (p. 4; there are four 
Dhyftnibuddhas, via* Ak^bhya (an ancient OharmachkijakaX 
Ilatnaketn, AmitAbha, and OundubhMvara. 

li The universal * illuminating ' Vairochana, or Vlrochana (ear- 
viUfim parsaddm madAye w’rocAyafe dip^ata tti vaimehana). 
It Is a name of the sun. 

•| In the yairochan5.bhi«mbodhitantra (Wass. p, 187), Vairo- 
chana is a great deity wrbo gives to Siddhirtha (J) the Vajrk- 
bhi^ekaj and who by meditation creates VajmlKKihisattvas of 
many kinds (Vafrapani, etc.; \’ajrap5^bodhi8attva, etc.); but 
who’‘worshii>s Vajradhara ‘of the hundred names/ learns the 
maod«^las from him, etc. 

In the Namasangiti, Vairociiana with his circle (ekakra) of 
181 Buddhas and Bodhlsattvas has no priority over the other 
JIUM. 

In the Javanese book Kuhjarakarna, Vairochana is not only 
■the primm inMr paws, but he is supreme lord to whom other 
Jinas give heed. The doctrine he teaches is that of identity ; 

* I am Yon, You are ! ^ ; and If there are, in fact, so few mon^ 
who attain emancipation, the reason is that they refuse to 


otherwise 

demand a 


'•n-e not otherw 

further brief conceptions 

the dltarniakcwf , . the Thunderbolt/ zg 

i being/ is big L^J^-asattva, ‘ Thunderbolt- 

; and the two tlilufm 1 » but the two names 

I IhT). confused (Wassilieff, 

I in hand,* is the ^ajrapani, ‘ Thunderbolt 

however, in the instance, 
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name sculpture reirut - 1 j monument The 

an acolyte, and tha ^ essentially as merely 
kyamuni. He m ni l attendant of Sa- 

Hiittva, for entirely orthodox Bodhi- 

energy. But lie U ^ /invokes him with great 
other.s, since he Bodhisattva like the 

thunderbolt. In the bearer of the 

and Griinwedel the lexicons 

fwiopted by Buddhfif?^^® Indra.t He is a <leity 
dhist saint. Vairadl original Buci- 

individualraked to 

a supreme Buddha f k ^^bmity of a Buddha, and 
P'q/m. “-the result, in fact, of the word 

* Vajra/ hard u ad-i 
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toe hw taken the ^ mystic synonym of 
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an rlenirnt, a $kandha ^ brethren there correspond 
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formulae, and above S accessory divinities and 

breath/ knowledwna.i,-^ si’ecial part of the body, a ‘vital 
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intjo Vajrasattva. He ha« nature, and his transformation 
the combined rites, of possession, by means of 
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is identical with l^iva. 
yiJta god in Lalitavlstrr.r?* 171, 5 ; as a JViiaM- 

On toe pre-eminence^ F- 102S. 

&wlj,p. 179, comnlt also Eitel, Mand- 

Siftgon, 1272 A.n, Japanese sects, Tendai et 

regards Vajrasattva- VaiSHi. ®*5tabli8hed church of Tibet 
as a god antloiraiis ^ » refiex from Sakyamuui, 

W^<&JI "f ‘hVold TO s<*ool 

as/btohisit-reflexea' other hand, represents them 

t BnddhM An in (lmmum, p- 352). 

t See especially f* 

Oandhdra,' in Cimrh,pjin rk'apayi dans les sculptures du 
§ Silo'amuniasMaKs.i- 
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whole crowded with H J siito »lx acctioiis, toe 
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nevertheless a god. His hody, which is a ‘ body of 
law,’ is called saDumtahhadra^ * universally pro- 
pitions/* a title hoiTOwed from the Bouhisattva 
of that name. There are attributed to him the 
thirty- two marks, etc., of the Buddhas and of 
(xreat Men, which are, as we saw, the character- 
istics of the beatific body. t More fortunate than 
Brahmi, he is worshipped.t The ordinary Bud- 
diias, etc., are not his * reflections ^ in an inferior 
world ; he is different from them, for they proceed 
from him at a fixed moment of his existence. In 
place, therefore, of the underlying and smrcely 
veiled identity of the tantrie or purely ontological 
system of the five Buddhas, there is substitutetl 
emanation or creation by means of dhyfma. 

It is evident that snch a doctrine of the 
Idibuddha is as much theistic as Buddhistic. 

We must not, however, he led astray by words. 
If there is a shade of difference here, it is only a 
shade. Trae theism, as far, as Buddliism knew it, 
is to be found not in the Adibuddha creed of the 
AUvarikas^ but in the worship of the celestial 
Bodhisattvas, 

The doctrine of emanation, although it has its 
connecting links and its ultimate origin on the 
side of Hinduism, has, nevertheless, a raison d^itre 
in Buddhism. Here we see the^Jinal step of the 
speculations which transformed Bilkyamuni into a 
magician, and Avalokite^vara, Vairochana, etc., 
into still greater magicians, Yogi^varas, ‘ lords of 
the Yogis.^ This cliaraeter becomes evidtmt when 
it is noticed that cosmic emanation is fashioned on 
the pattern of the creations by means of dhydrui* 
What, then, is the^ ultimate difference l^etween 
the system of emanation and tiie ortliotiox doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle? The Great Vehicle taught 
identity and the essential nothingness of things ; 
but, while thus far very orthcxlox, it considered 
individual beings to be distinct froin their very 
beginning. The sadvsdra has no beginning; it is 
the result of ignorance [midyd)^ which is primeval. 
The saim&ra is the same thing as nin^Sna, but 
nirvana will not be realized until the end.§ 

On tiie other hand, the Gr^t Vehicle does not 
confuse magical creations {nirmitahm) with real 
‘beings.’ The latter do not actually exist under 
the form which they adopt and by which they are 
known. But at least they are known, and they 
are truly existent illusions ; ■while there is no real 
thought in magical creation.?. 

As' regards the first point, however, nothing was 
more logical than to 8upj:H>se the ‘womb of the 
Tathagatas’ originally virgin, to make the cosmos 
issue therefrom, and to represent it as returning 
again in nirv&na. The Brahmans had payed the 
way, and this system fitted in admirably with the 
doctrine of cosmic revolutions in the course of the 
ages. And, as far as the second point is concerned, 
although ancient speculation, comparatively sober 
and smf -confident as it was, refused to ascribe 
thought to the magical creations of magicians, it 
is doubtful whether we are justified in drawing the 
same conclusion %vhen the magician is the dkarrm- 
Mya personified under the form of a meditative 
Buddha. What he sees in his meditation is real 
and, as it were, autonomous, since nothing exists ex- 
cept this meditation and we ourselves are thought. j{ 
The absolute idealism of the Yogteharas ana the 
niMHstio monism of the Midhyamikas entail all 
* At least in ttie Tibetan ^ ancient sects,’ aooordinr to Grfin- 
wedel, M'yth, 14S ; Waddell describes them as * th© wholly 
unreformed section or the old school’ 
t On the other hand, Adibuddha resembles Brahma. The 
Tantraa issue from his fire mouths, as tlie four Vedas from 
the four mouths of BrahmA, etc. 
t Under the name of Svayambhfi. 

§ In the Imgmm of the Brahmans, it is the system of tiie 
Adaaita, with a warta conceived as prlmifive. 

I In the language of the Brahmans, the system of the 
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these consequence.? whenever they are brought 
cosmogonic mythology. 

LiTfiaATi’RB. — ^rian H. Hodgson, EsMp^ the 

Lileratu7'e ami of Eepal and 1374 ; 

Abel Rdmnsat, J. d}s Sara7ik,Miiy It’M, .V^’ianges po.thmms, 
pp. 2.% 152, etc; J. J. Schmidt, ‘ Ueber dnl;:en (Jnindlehreii des 
BuddhaismiJs,' iis I'Acad, di .SV. ♦.Oi per, i. 

1831-32; A Csrnna de Kdros, At. Km. x\. 4m, 5<i4, *On the 
Origin of the Kai.whakra JRASBf, it. 57, (■fravtmnr^ 

p. 192; Csoma-F#‘er, p. 3S3; E. Biirnoiif, (Kfr) 

and Mm de, ia Umme Tjd; C. F. KiSppen, Die tUz 

BmUha^ 1857-.50; H. Kttn, ^imehietUnu {ft, tmm. by C;. 
Huet, .Uusce Guimet, BiU. d’ Binder, t x. and *1), Mmitml n/ 
Bnddhimn, QlAd\ StrassburK, 1896, Saddharmapmdarlka, m 
‘The Lotus of theTme Iaw,' SBE, xxl, Oxford, 0»r dm A mk^f 
eemr BuddhUliMht Imcriptk nit IMtawhirnff^ Ycrsl. dtr K. 
Ak. van Amsterdam, 4th It. iii. IfeiKl pp- 65^81, Owr di Vemien- 
ginff tan Citta'i.^fne en Buddhifime frp J/'t-'a, . . . Uh B, lv. 
1883 , pp. S‘-13, De UgeruU van Kun.aramma^ VerhawL Of the 
same Aoudi'inv, Xieuwe ree;ks, iii. 3, I'The?*® three iMl 

inernoirj^ will shortlv .amjcar in Frenrh in the W. 

Wassilieff, Der Biiddhitams, tiiun Dt-nmn . . . am ikm 
Bu.s,mchen uben^tzt, E. Schiagin.tweit, BudMimn in 

Umdon, 1868 ; L. A. Waddell, The Muidkitm of xVtel 
or LftmaMi, London. 1895, Lhma ami if# Jfy/kn'rt, tendon, 
1905, ch. xvii. IT. ; A. Griinwedel, BiiMhMnche Knmt in 
hidieji'K lOi**-* (En2- trans, Buddhit^^t Art in India,, l/^ndon, 
191<1), Mplhtdogie du BmMhi$me an Tihri et m Mfmgohe(FreBCU 
fverv incorrect] and Gernjan editions), IjCipfflg, in* 

exhaustiide mine of ail kinds of infonuation) ; A. Foucher, 

‘ Lart l>ouddhi<jne * in BUB, tkipeimiufegn/paim'M^ 

et tihttaines de la collection B. H. Ilvdyn-on . . M<^nioires de 
PArad. des Inscr. Istser. xL, L 1897. Bmim mir Vimnogmphie 
houddhiqm, i. and il, Benie des h.aute.s Etudes, IWi) and 
S. L<ivf, De Sepal, Mus<I‘e Guimet, t. xvll. xvlii, ; Moaier- 
Williams, Biiddhim, I/'mdon, rhh. ix. x. ; W. W. 
Rockhill, life of the Buddha, IS-L p. 2t»ii!r. IS©©- also artt, 
AvAnoKiutSvAXA, BownBA'n‘%*A, MAnXvAXAj. 

L. BE LA VallBr Pot;s.‘^m, 

ADMIRATION.—I. An emotionul rcacihmor 
feeling in regard to Rome^iigcm who maiiifeHti* 
unuHual excellence or worth in the region of ininiau 
activities. An individual in admired nolely on 
I account of his intrinsic worth, and this is sleter- 
mined by reference to an ideal of conduct wlddi ih 
approved in and for itHelf. Strength or force ^ of 
will is implied in ■worth, but mere force of will, 
regardless of the end to which it is directed, does 
not excite admiration. The emotion thus indicattfS 
the existence of an ultimate ideal of conduct in 
whose realization we are intereateiL It con- 
centrates attention on concrete examples, and in 
this way exercises an im|X)rtant sntluenet! on con- 
duct. Wonder is usually a concomitant of wimira- 
tion, but is not an integral part of the emotion as 
such. It is a purely intellectual state occ^asioned 
by anything striking or unusual. It niay, for 
instance, be aroused by unusual un worthiness, and 
may therefore be associated with scorn as %veli as 
with admiration. See also RESPECT. 

2 . The tenn < admiration* sometimes signifies 
sesthetic approval* The intimate relation which 
exists ultimately between the ideals of beauty and 
goodness partly accounts for this use of the word. 
See SODEN. 

IirT»RATOaa---Bain, Bmati&m and lfi’IP(1875X cb. vil ; Mar- 
iiDLeau, Type# jf Bthiml (1886), ; Ribot, 

ck&logfofthe JSmotiam (1807), Ft. II. cfe, xl ; Martensew, Ckr, 
Ethi€$(Indm, CEng. tr. 1881} § 109. DaVIB lllONS. 

ADMONITION.— Among the repreasive meas- 
ures resorted to by all kinds of sotjietles for the 
protection of themselves and the of their 

members, the lightest is the acimonition of the 
ofiender. Admonition, when addressed to one who 
has committed an offence, is a punishment of a 
purely moral character. It does not ileprivo the 
oilender of his property, like a fine ; it does not 
deprive him of his liberty, like imprisonment ; it 
inflicts no temporary or permanent indignity m 
his person, like cor|K>ral punishment. It is an 
appeal, a w'aming, a censure addressed solely to 
the highest elements in his character,— hi« reason 
and conscience. The value and limitations of 
admonition as an inatniment of social orfer and 
discipline are admirably expressed in the religious 
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iiiltisophy of tile Hebrews: *A rebuke entereth 
e€*per into one that hath understanding than an 
hundred stripes into a fooi ’ (Pr 17^®). 

1. Admonition, as a means of mamtaining social 
discipline, whether in the family or in larger 
sfxdal groups, has occupied a place among the 
laws and customs of peoples in almost ail stages of 
civilization. It exists among the primitive races 
of the Intli&n peidiisula ; it is a recognized part of 
Miihamimuian fieiml law, and it held a place in the 
penal ecxie of ancient Kome (Post, EtamL Juris- 
frutknz 1 1 804 1, ii. 2S I. W hen the Christians of Apos- 
tolic times began to form themselves into organized 
coiiiiiuiiiities, admonition %vas one of the principal 
methotls of uplndding and enforcing ecclesiastical 
diHcipiine. Admonition was a duty that devolved 
upon all Christian teachers and all Christian com- 
munities (Gal 2**, I Th 2», 1 Ti 4« 2 Ti 4^ Hermas, 
Vh. ii 431, and it was incumlient on every believer 
to admonish a brother overtaken in a fault (1 Th 
5*^*1. Admonition in the primitive Church was of 
two kinds: (a) private, pastoral .admonition, and 
{h) public admonition before the assembled con- 
gregation. Public admonition consisted either in 
a sidenm exhortation to the offender to amend 
(2 Co 2®|, or, in extreme cases, in a warning to 
leave the Church (1 Clem, ad Cor. 54. 2; Sohm, 
Kirrhmr*rkt^ 33 i). The object of admonition in 
the primitive Church was to f)erfect the Christian 
character |Coi I**b and it was to be administered 
not in anger, but in a spirit of anxious, paternal, 
affectionate solicitude (1 Co 4^*). 

2. When we consider the extent and importance 
of adimmition in the primitive Church, as well 
a« the existence of this principle in the ancient 
Eoman pniil cwle, it is natural to ex|)ect that 
ati monition would find a place when the Church 
of later ages ultiiimtelv elalxirat^ a complicated 
and comprehensive legal ewle of its own. Admoni- 
tion formed a part of Canon La%v ; it was not re- 
garded in this sTOtem of law as a punishment, but 
as a warning, Thk warning preceded the actual 
punishment, which consistea in the excommunica- 
tion of the offender, and it wm usual in ordinary 
cases to repeat the warning three days before 
resorting to the final act^ of excommunication 

juris catwnici, Editio Horn an a, 1582 [edi- 
tions of ilichter, 1839, and Friedberg, 1881] ; Kahl, 
Lekrmst&m da Kirchenrechis und der Kirchm- 
poUm, Freiburg, 1894, p, 142; Acta du Congris 
piniimtiaire ifdemodional. Borne, tome i. 182- 
183|. Admonition holds a more or less definite 
idace in the ecclesiastical constitution of most 
Protestant Churches. 

3. Admonition as a means of dealmg with 
oliances against the secular law exists in several 
modem penal codw. The old Italian and French 
systems of criminal law admitted the principle 
of ^monition, and at the present time it exists in 
a more or less restricted form in the penal codes 
of a considerable number of Europ^n communities. 
In some States admonition is applicable only when 
the offence has been committed by a juvenile, m 
others it is applicable in the case of adiilts as well. 
As used in penal law it is not the advice, waraing, 
reprimand or exhortation which a judge is always 
at liberty to give when a prisoner is before Mm, 
whether he has been acquitted or convicted. It 
is to be regarded as a real punishment, solemnly 
pronounced’ by a Judicial tribunal, and requiring 
a proper oteervance of all the rules of legal pro- 
ceuure. Admonition in this sense does not exist 
in English law [Frins, Scknee^iitale (1899), p. 468 ; 
Alimena, Eeuutm ponah, xxvii. p. 557]* 

Admonition ia a form of punislinient which must 
always be of very limited application in oases 
which come before the criminal courts. Most 
ca4*« which are of so trivia! a character that they 


can be satisfactorily disposed of by a resort to 
admonition, are cases which are seldom brought 
before a judge at all. Owing to this fact, admo- 
nition is ve^ little used in some of the countries 
where it exists as a penalty on the statute book. 
The prominence which the practice of admonition 
has acquired in recent years is to be attributed to 
a great and growing reaction against the abuse of 
short terms of imprisonment for petty and in- 
significant offences. Many of these offences are 
not, strictly speaking, criminal in character ; they 
are for the most part offences against highway 
acts, police regulations, education acts, municipM 
regulations. The growth of large cities has in- 
creased offences of this kind enormously, inasmuch 
as crowded populations require a much more com- 
plicated network of regulations than thinly popu- 
lated communities ; and the growth of regulations 
is always accompanied by an increase in the num- 
ber of petty offences. Petty offences of this kind 
are usually dealt with by tlie infliction of a fine ; 
and when the offender is able to pay the fine, or 
when the fine falls upon himself, this penalty is 
perhaps the best and most effective methoa of 
aeaiing wnth them. But many cases occur in 
which the offender is unable to pay a fine, or, as 
in the case of juveniles, in which the fine falls 
upon the parents ; in most of these cases the only 
alternative to a fine is imprisonment, and imprison- 
ment, inflicting as it does a stigma which can never 
be removed, is felt to be too severe a penalty for 
the trivial nature of the offence. Hence the de- 
mand for some form of punishment which will 
avoid the odium of imprisonment for offenders 
unable to pay a fine. To some extent English law 
does deal with such cases. For example, where a 
charge is proved against an accused person, but the 
offence is so trivifju that it is inexpedient to inflict 
punishment, the court may dismiss the information 
altogether, or it may convict the offender and dis- 
charge him conditionally on his giving security, 
with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour, 
or to appear for sentence when called upon (Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, sec. 16; Probation of 
First Offenders Act, 1887, sec. 1)* These humane 
provisions of the English criminal law to a great 
I extent supply the place of judicial admonition as 
I used in some Continental States, but they do not 
succeed in abolishing short sentences of imprison- 
‘ ment, which are the bane of all existing penal 
I arrangements, and which perhaps produce more 
evils 8ian they cure. W. D. Morrison. 

ADOLESCENCE {adolescere=: ‘ to grow up - 
The period of growth that intervenes between naere 
childhood and complete adulthood or maturity. 
The term was formerly restricted to the latter part 
of this period (from 18 to 25), but later writers 
have followed a suggestion of Clouston {Clinical 
Lectures on Mental Diseases, Philadelphia, 1884, 
p. 375 [3rd ed., Lond. 1892]) that the term should 
be extended so as to cover the entire transition. 
Accordingly, adolescence extends from about the 
age of 12, when premonitory mental symptoms of 
puberty appear, to about 25 for males and 21 for 
females, when the reproductive powers are ripe. 
The phenomena of these years display a sufficiently 
definite progression to justify a subdivision of the 
period into early, middle, and later adolescence, 
the middle sub-period covering the two or three 
years from about the age of 15 during which the 
transition is most rapid and the mental life most 
inchoate. All these age-boundaries are necessarily 
only average and approximate. _ 

I. The most obvious mark of adolescence is the 
attainment of reproductive power. But this is only 
a centre for a remarkable group of phenomena. 
The curve of growth, both for weight and for 
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height, takes a new direction ; the propurtions ot 
botiily parts and organs change; hereditary ten- 
dencies crop out; new instincts appeaiy; there are 
characteristic disorders, particularly of tlie arnnl 
and nervous system ; new intellectual interest.- and 
powers spring up spontaneously ; the moral .sense is 
more or less transformed ; emotion greatly in*‘rca.se.s 
in quantity and variety ; and appreciations (literaiy, 
artistic, ethical, religious) multiply in number and 
depth. 

These phenomena have the deepest sigidlicance 
for botli tlie organic and the personal life. In 
respect to the pensunal life, wliich is here our chief 
concern, adolescence itresents a peculiar state of 
dux or plasticity of all the facnkies, foiloweil by 
the assumption of a new type of organization. As 
a general rule the ‘set’ that cliaracter now takes 
remains through life. Even the ^vocational and 
other special interests that distinguish one’s mature 
years commonly take their rist; here. It is a time 
of peculiar responsiveness to religious impressions, 
and conversely it is the period w^hen nearly all 
careers of crimmality, vicionsness, or incompetcncy 
are begun. [Tlie practical importance of adoles- 
cence for moral and religious gi'owth is so great 
that a special article will be devoted to this tbjde. 
(See Growth [Moral and Keugioits, Periods 
OFl). Certain abnormal tendencies of adolese*mee 
mil be treated in the article oiy MoRnn>XE.ss. 
The remainder of the present article offers only 
such general description as may assist towanis 
a correct perspe<,‘tive for the manifold problems 
of morals and religion that have their centre 
here]. 

2. the im|M>rtanee of adolescence 
lies in the ripening of a new organic function, that 
of sex. If we carry forward this pliy Biological 
notion in the direction of biology, we perceive that 
adolescence marks a cliange in the relation of an 
individual to the species. The significant fact now 
becomes the attainment of racial, as distinguished 
from merely individual, functions. Extending our 
horizon, in the next place, from biology to 
sociology, we note that adolescence is the period 
in which individual life becomes socialized. Here 
begins the possibility of the family and of all the 
derivatives from family life that are summed up 
in the terms ‘society* and ‘the State.’ But the 
genesis of complete social existence is likewise the 
genesis of complete individuality. In infancy and 
childhood, though individualistic impulse.s pre- 
dominate, there is dependence upon others for 
nutrition, protection, and knowledge ; the mimi is 
receptive rather thsm critical ; conscience is dmni- 
nated by external authority; and, though swn- 
taneous activities are numerous, in only a tumor 
degree are they self-consciously guided or organ- 
ized. With the adolescent all this changes. He 
becomes free from parental control, attains to 
complete responsibility under the laws of the 
State, under popular governments actiuir® the 
franchise; and all these external facts normally 
have, as their mental side, a decided access of in- 
tellectual and ethica.! independence, and of self- 
conscious purposes of relatively wide sweep. 

3. Advancing, now, to the ethical aspect of these 
relations, we may say that adolescence tends 
toward the attainment of complete ethical per- 
sonality, through release from a predominantly 
egoistic motivation of life. Self-realization now 
advances beyond a series of particular egoistic 
satisfactions (a characteristic of childhood), and 
requires the organization of the self into a larger 
whole as a member of it. This involves at once 
increased self-guidance, yet a deeper sense of 
obligation ; a heightened individualism, yet an 
indiyidualism that is transfigured into social self- 
realization, This movement outward from the 


merely particular self is of the Irkdiest 
ance fur reliucm. For the wmxaniv.ii] jriay, 
wherever adulL^eenee has beeiy eareiuliy stmlii'ti, 
dues go on to include the iiifiiviunuFs relatiuiis 
not only to human soidety, Iml al.-u tu nanire, 
and to iknl or the gods. It is cliarar? w ic of 
adulesecnce to bf cofue in fiie \Uiuk* 

‘ other-than-mysellF to it.v and to 

endeavour to construe it in terms cd' .scliiicKid ami 
sympathy. 

Viewed from the staudptdnt of Flin.*-tiati 

consciousness, adiulesceiuM' i> the p«*riutl for 

attaining complete individual iij and 

through the organization of the stAi into hirger 
social wholes such as the fajiiiiVi scfciety, the 
iState, humariitv, and the alldw/hisive rela- 

tionship that ffmm ealbni the Kingdom of I kid. 
But this is only the culiiunatiun of ii view of 
a<!ulescence that is present, more or less clearly, in 
all religions. The cuNt-om of sigrmlizing the arrival 
of puberty by initiation into the triln.* and its 
relig-ion by means of syml>olic ceremonies, Wdily 
markings and mutilations, or J.#y other civil and 
religious exercises, is work! -wide, and it reaches 
through all strata of cultural devclupineiit |see 
Hall, Jlcfcteenrr, c!i, xiii., and an art. by A. ii. 
Daniel'^, ‘The Kew Life/ in A met, ,/uur., iVy. voL 
vL p. tuir.i. 

4, The close time-relation here existing belw#*i*n 
se.xual development and the growth of the hsgltesi 
seniiimmta and impulses cannot iMi a mere coin- 
cidence. UJh t4H> constanl, and the parallel Im- 
tween the biological and the psychrdcedral tmm- 
forimuiou is tmr close to permit a smdonH doubi 
that ilmm two liues of growl b need lo be included 
under & single conciqd.. ^ Living tugaiiininH Aisplnj 
two fumkinenta! functions, nutrition lunl tepro* 
duction, the hn-uicr of which attiuns its immediate 
end in the individual, the latter in tint Hpccics. 
They are the ph)>iological banes uf Kgoi>m ami 
Altruism respectively. Tlie plivsiologivai iiiui 
the ethical here present a single law inajiiicsting 
itself on two planes. In iniancy and riiiklliocHl 
we have a type of life that, in tIc' main, presimtu 
on the physiedogieal side a prcdimiiinitice of the 
nutritive mnetiun, and on the ethival side a pre- 
dominance of self-regard, while in adolescence 
nutritive and reproductive funetiooR art* blended 
and unified, just as are also cfgmislic and social 
impulses. Of course, childhoixl b not e.xciiisiveiy 
egoistic, for family training ami the prit’->RUre of a 
social environment guide tamduei atia even haliits 
of feeding into social channels; but the inner, 
emotional, self-conmious realization of one « soeiaJ 
nature waits for azkdeseeuce. Now, the ineutal 
states that characterize this change directly 
the new physiological eondilion, though llky 
beyond it, as though it were only a door of en- 
trance. The new interest in the opiawite ®ex 
tends to humanize the adolescent’s whole world. 
All heroism becomes lovely, not merely the heroic 
devotion of a lover; Nature at large begins lo 
reveal her beauty ; in fwt, all the itleal qiialities 
that a lover aspires to possess in himself or to 
find in the object of his love,— all the sy tnpatliy, 
purity, truth, fidelity,— these are found or looked 
for in the wimle sphere of l«ing, Tliu» the ri|Mjn- 
ing of sexual capacity and the coming of the larger 
ethical and spinUuil capacities constitute a slnglt 
process going on at> two distinct levels. 

The evidence uf this cf>nnexion thus derived from 
normal irrowth is strengthened by abnormal mtl 
pathological phenomena. Feraoas who are mtdt 
eunuchs in childhood commonly diipky a 
liar insensibility to social and religioua motives. 
Further, nothing tends more positively towards the 
production of morbid moral and rellgloiw states 
during adolescence than defective physiological 
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eoBflitions or misuse of physiological power (see 
Moebiuxeks). 

The tendency of all these data is towards the 
view that sex\ml ca|>acity^is in general the physio- 
logical basis of ail the higher and finer qualities 
of personality, both ethical and religious. This 
does not reduce religion to terms of physiology, 
or subordinate it to something more nearly primary. 
Rather, it reveals in t!ie biological and physiological 
realm a s|)iritual law that tends to transfigure the 
whole notion of life. We must interpret the w^hole 
biohigical development in the light of its highest 
stages, and fdiysiological functions by their place 
in the highest self-con.sciousness. 

The only serious objection to this view has been 
raised by lienry Drummond, who makes conjugal 
afiVcti«>n merely a secondary product of maternal 
aliection Ascent of London, 1894, 

chs. vii., ix.). However maternal affection origin- 
ated, it can hardly be the sole origin of the hi^er 
sentiments. In the first place, the relation be- 
tween a mother and a helpless infant lacks too 
much of mutual responsiveness or reciprocity to 
be the source of the humanizing of the world, to 
which reference lias been made. Again, a large 
mass of evidence goes to show that this humanizing 
process does spring directly from the relationship 
of sex as its ideal expression. In addition to the 
evidence already adduced from adolescence, it will 
be appropriate to add an item from the general 
evolution of sex, Geddes and Thomson, tracing 
the evolution of the reproductive process, declare 
that, from its beginning in simple cell - division, 

* the primitive hunger and love become the start- 
ing-points of divergent lines of egoistic and altru- 
istic emotion and activity* (The Evolution of Sex, 
London, 1890, ch. xiiL), Consequently, as Mercier 
says, Mhe sexual emotion includes as an integral, 
fundamental, and preponderating element in its 
constitution, the desire for self-sacrifice’ {Sanity 
and Insanity, London, 1895, p. 220). In the 
adolescent period tiiis universal law of life comes 
to self-consciousness, rises to the ethical plane, 
and goes on to complete itself in the all-xnclu- 
sive ideas, aspirations, and self-consecrations of 
religion. 

biTBRATCRE. — Although from of old the hloom-tame of youth 
has been a favourite subject of literary art, scientific analysis 
of adolescent phenomena goes back little naore than two de- 
cades. The stimulus for such analysis has come partly from 
pathology (see work of T. S. Clousion already cited ; also his 
Neurmm 4/ Development, Edinburgh, 1891, and his art, on 

* Developmental Insanities and Psychoses’ in Tuke’s IHetionarp 

<if Psumdommi Medicine, London, 1892 ; likewise chs, i-vii. 
of Hall’s Amlesemce), but more largely from educational needs 
and the general extension of psychology in physioI<wical and 
bioic^cal directions. In the spheres of education and psycho- 
logy.'the study of adolescence has been greatly stimulated by 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, at Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A, The Afmrican Journal of Psychology and the 
Pedagogical Seminary, both founded by him and published at 
Worcester, have devoted much space to articles on adolescence, 
largely from Dr. Hail and his immediate pupils. These publi- 
cations, and others of a more popular sort, have represented 
and stimulated an extensive child-study movement in America. 
This movement, which has adolescence as one of its chief foci, 
is one cause of an extremely active ferment of educational 
reform. The veiy large literature of this subject is listed and 
indexed from year to year since 1898 by Louis N. Wilson in 
a Bibliography of Ckim-Study, also published at Worcester. 
In 1904 appeared G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence: Its Psychology 
and Us Melatiom to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Grime, Religion, and Education, in two large volumes (New 
York). The wide range of this work, the fulness of its materials, 
its abundant citations from sources, and the stimulating points 
of view of the author (though they often display the heat of an 
educational reformer), cornbine to make this by far the most 
notable product of the movement for the study of adolescence. 
In addition to these few very general references, consult the 
Bibliography appended to the articles on Growth and Monsm- 
Hwss already referred to. GEORGE A. COB. 

ADOPTIANISM. — The name Adoptianism 
should, strictly speaking, be confined to a heresy 
which arose in Spain in the 8th century. But the 
wide circulation of Hamack’s History of Dogma 


has familiarized us with the idea of tracing an 
Adoptianist Christology to an earlier period. We 
propose, therefore, to treat of Adoptianism in the 
broadest sense, bringing under this head ail writ- 
ings which speak of Christ as the adopted Son of 
God. 

1, The keynote of the Christology of the 2nd 
cent, is struck in the opening words of the ancient 

i homily known as S OUimnt : ‘ Brethren, we ought 
so to think of Jesus Christ, as of God, as of the 
Judge of quick and dead.’ Igiiatius asserts the 
Divinity of the Lord no less emphatically than His 
true manhood ; e.g, ad Eph, 18 : ‘ For our God, 
Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by 
Mary according to a dispensation, of the seed of 
David but also of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Harnack, however, contrasts with such teaching, 
to which he gives the name ‘Pneumatic Christo- 
logy*’ the teaching of such a writer as HerTnas, 
whom he claims as a teacher of Adoptianist 
Christology. Whereas Ignatius and Clement and 
others carry on the tradition of a pre-existent 
Christ on tne lines of NT writings (Ep. Hebrews, 
l^hesians, Johannine writings), Harnack regards 
Hfermas as a witness to a truer doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the Shephe7'd of Hennas (see Sim, v. and 
ix, 1. 12), in Hamack’s words {Hist, of Dogma [Eng. 
tr.]i. 191 n.): 

‘The Holy Spirit— -it is not certain whether He is identified 
with the chief Archangel — is regarded as the pre-existent Son 
of God, who is older than creation, nay, was God’s counsellor at 
creation. The Redeemer is the virtuous man chosen by God, 
with whom that Spirit of God was united. As He did not defile 
the Spirit, but kept Him constantly m His companion, and 
carried out the work to which the Deity had called Him, nay, did 
more than He was commanded, He was, in virtue of a Divine 
decree, adopted as a son and exalted to jacyoAi? €$ov<rCa Kal 

Kvpt6rr)c/ 

We may agree with Lightfoot and others that 
Hennas sometimes confuses the Persons of the Son 
and of the Spirit, but this is as far as the evidence 
leads us. Is it surprising that an obscure shop- 
keeper without philosophical training should make 
slips in the worn of analysis of Christian experi- 
ence, which is the great task of Christian theology ? 
In Sim, V. Hermas distinguishes accurately enough 
between the Lord of the vineyard ; the Servant, 
under which figure Hermas speaks of the Son ; and 
the Son, referring to the Holy Ghost. And when 
he writes (vi. 5) that God sent the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in the flesh of Christ, he does not mean that 
the Holy Ghost is the power of the Godhead in 
Christ, but that the pre-existent Christ was ‘ a 
spirit being.’ Such teaching is found in Ignatius 
(Aristides, Apol.) and in later writers (Irenseus, 
adv, Hcer, v. 1, 2 ; Tertnllian, ApoL 21, adv, 
Frax, 8. 26). 

As Dorner {Doct, of Person of Christ [Eng. tr.], 
I. i. 131) writes ; 

*So far is Hermas from Ebionism . . . that he rather seeks in 
part to retract the representation of the Son as a servant in the 
Similitude, and even to represent His earthly work as power 
and majesty ; whilst what remains of His humiliation, such as 
His sufferings, he treats as the work of His free love, as the 
means of the taking away of our sins, and as the point of pas- 
sage to a higher perfection.’ 

What Harnack reads into the Christology of 
Hermas is really the teaching of a much later 
writer, Paul of Samosata. No doubt ^ it is true 
that the pre-existence of Christ was ignored or 
denied in some quarters. One class of JEbionites 
held a low conception of the Person of Christ, 
regarding Him as an ordinary man though superior 
to other men (Euseb. HE iii. 27). Some writers 
held that the Baptism was the beginning of His 
Divine Sonship. 

2. This tendency to minimize the Divine ^oiy 
of Christ reached a climax in the writings of Paul 
of Samosata, a rationalist Monarchian, who laid 
stress on the unity of God as a single Person, 
denying any distinction of the Wisdom orW'ord 
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of God* ' A real incarnation of the Logos was thus j 
impossible ; He existed in Jesus not essentially or | 
personally, but only as a quality. The personality 
of Jesus was entirely human ; it was not that the 
Son of God came down from heaven, but that the 
8 on of man ascended up on high’ (Bethiiiie-Jhiker, 
J/isL C%nstuf7i DoHrina (1903), p. 101). hether 
He was deified after His Baptism or His Hesurrec- 
tion was not clearly taught, but the union between 
God and Christ was, according to tliis view% one of 
disposition and wdli only. 

3 . The truth is that this tendency to minimize, 
wiiich comes out again in tiie later Arians, Xestor- 
ians, and Adoptianists,%vas in continual conillct with 
its opposite extreme, which __ recurs in Habellianism, 
Apolhnarism, and Eutychianlsm. But between 
the two extremes the Church held on her Hran- 
quit way,’ and the ultimate test of her belief in 
Christ’s Divinity lies in the fact tliat she never | 
ceased to oiler prayer to Christ with the Father. 

4 ^, We liiid i!i tiie teaching of Theodore of Mopsu- ' 
eMm a connecting link with the later Adoptianism ' 
as well as the basis of Nestorian teaching, because 
it is probable that Latin translations of liis works 
were read in Spain from the 0th century. 

Theodore discusses the indwellinj^ of God in Christ, in his 
work *On the Incarnation.^ What is in holy men an indwelling 
of approval only, was in Christ not merely of a higher degree, 
blit lironght Him into a close relation to Ootl on a higher plane. 
Prora His Birth the co*o|>eration of the Divine Word with the 
man Jesus raised Him to the level of perfect virtue. *The Man 
Christ ... is thus the visible image of the invisible Gwlhead ; 
and on account of His union with the true Sort of Go^l, Ht* 
possesses the privileges of a unique juloption, so that to Him 
also the title of Son of Vml belonp' (Swete, Theoti. n/ 
csfi'tt mi Minor Epp. of S. jP«id, i. Ixxxi). Theodore seems to 
prefer the term * conjunction ' of natures rather than ‘union/ 
and uses the metaphor of the union of husband and wife hi 
marriage to express the union of two Natures in one Penmn. 
But in his desire tO' avoid AjKillinarian error he oiiened the way 
for the theories of Nestorius, who taught that there was only 
‘ a conjunction of the two Natures, an indwelling of the God- 
head in the manhood united morally or by sympathy.* Such a 
union is mechanical, not vital. ‘I separate the natures,* mid 
Nestorius, *but the reverence I imy them is just.* The strong 
point in his theory was the recognition of the I/ird’s true man- 
hood. As Bright puts it, * Nestorianism was really Trinitarian 
in one aspect, hut m another it was inevitably, under whatever 
disguise, Humanitarian, or, in modern phrase, ** Adoptianist’*' 
of the Fatfiers (1003), ii. HiSH), 

5 . We pass on to consider the HnM which bound 
the inter Spanish xidoptimiism to earlier heresies. 
Tiiere seems no doubt that Muhammatian rulers 
were inclined to patronize Nestorian Christians as 
more enlightened than their bretliren. When the 
Arabs overthrew the i’ersian kingdom, they found 
Nestorian Christians strong, Muhammad himself 
is said to have cultivated tne literary friendship of 
a Nestorian monk Sergius, and he gave privileges 
to Nestorians, They followed the Arab® every- 
where, the Khallfs appreciating their learning, and 
probably followed tne Moors into Spain. Gams 
{Kirckengesck Spaniens^ ii. 2. 264) suggests that the 
mysterious * Brothers of Cordova/ whom Elipan- 
dus, the first teacher of the heresy, quoted as writ- 
ing much to him {he wrote to Felix in 799), were 
Nestorians. Alcuin traces the origin of the new 
error to Cordova (writing to Leidrat, he says; 
‘ Maxime origo hujus perlidiae de Corduba civitate 
processit’). And if they w'ere not fully persuaded 
Nestorians, they may very w^ell have been students 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose works were read 
in the West. Gams also points out {op. cit.) that 
in his controversy with Migetius, Elipandus quoted 
Efren (= Ephraim the Syrian), suggesting that 
knowleilge of his works seems to imply the pres- 
ence of Nestorians in Spain. 

6 . BUpafuluSf Metropolitan of Toledo, was an 
old man when tlm trouble began (e. a.d. 780). It 
appears that he had successfully opposed the ob- 
scure heresy of Migetius, in w'hich we can trace 
a lurking remnant of Priscillianism. Migetius 
taught that God was revealed in Bavid (as Father), 


in Jesus (as Son), in St Paul fas Holy on 

the basis of an absurdly literal exegesis. iXiius he 
quotes David in Fs 44'-' (45B, * Ernctaiiit cor meum 
uerhum bonum’). From this extreme Elipandus 
turned to its opr>osite, and taught what witli 
vehemence he declared to be the teach lug of all 
the Fathers and of the Cmincils. Both hi* and iiip 
abler ally, Felix, bp. of Urge!, inti*ridcd_ teach 
the unity of Christa Person wliile stiicfly eik- 
tingiiif'hing the Natures. They found the term 
Hidoptioir' in common use iii_ llicir Sfiariish 
Liturgy,* and they argiiefl that it wii^ a tilting 
term to express tim rai>ing of the liunifiri nature 
to the dignity of Divinity." They taught tlini ibe 
Hon is ‘adoptive in His humanity, !mi not in His 
Divinity/ 

It does not appmr timfc 0» term In thr S.iturpry 

meant more than ‘aiwmnption.* Elipatvl-.i,* wiw .«n* 

cented to guard the reality of the huiiiaii larture but 

overntated the laiie in Im amitbvsiji, Um:L'.y>4 ^ S- : 

as God, Chriit b Bon {/rtJf re 4rf namm; m r;..;;.. Hr 
tiwir et (jratia. He roundly accuftti his ojq • - i 

Eutychlanbrn, that the manhood was derived tn*, b/mg of 
the Father. 

7 . Fdix followed on the same path. He trans- 
ferred to the Person wliat was true of the nature. 
He taught that Chri.-^t as a servant needed grace, 
w’as not omniscient or omnipotent. As the tbdy- 
begotten Bon, Christ says ‘1 *iHd the Ffitliiu are 
one’ (Jn H/‘h» As the/ ' First-born among many 
brethren ’( Ht» 8 **^) He is adopted witii the n'lopt 4 .»<i 
sums. Only thus can we be eertairi of 4 '»nr adopt imn 

Fidix ap*plicd the plifa^e ‘ true and peculiar Son ’ 
[urrns c( ]frs(prius jdins) to the GwI-LogfH alone, 
and did not shrink fimn the |>ro|H»^it ion^ * the Son 
is iMdieved one in two hmm ; lie irc^tbiguislied 
betwiam 'the one’ and Hhe other/ *flus one* and 
‘tlmt,’ nay, he called the tkni td Man God Iw 
mloption (nunaqmiium dem t meaning that lie 
Imcame (ital). He taught a dwelling of iJiMl in man, 
of tlie man who is united with Deity (Harnack,, 
op. eit. V. 285). The Son of l^fan Iim iw’o birllia, 
a natural birth of the Virgin, a spiritual birth by 
adoption and grace, beimn in Baptism, complelUm 
in the Eesurrection. Felix, indeed, taught that 
Christ \vaa sinless, but that * tlie old man/ i.e. our 
sinful nature, is regenerated in Him. Alcuin fii. I 8 | 
found it difficult to believe that Felix wa* sincere 
when he seemed to regard Christ as needing 
regeneration. 

8 . When Elipandus published his theory in let- 
ters, the AblKJt Bmtm and the Bkhoft EthiHus 
(Eterius* Heterius) entered the lists against him. 
He was amazed at their rashness. Toledo w'lui not 
accustomed to take lessons from Asturias I lie 
called his opponent® names, of which ‘ servaata of 
Antichrist* m a mild specimen. The eontroversy 
extended from Spain to France ; and the Pope, 

I Hadrian L, was drawn into it, not unwilling to 
deal with an independent Metrowlitam Wwa 
Felix Joined in the fray, the Synod of Kegensbarg 
w’as summoned, in A.D. 792. Felix ciefeuded him- 
self in the presence of Charles the Great, but wm 
vanquished m debate, and was sent in the emu puny 
of Abbot Angilbert to the Pope. In Rome he 
signed a recantation; but when he returned to 
Urge! he repented of it, and ied into Saracen 
territory. 

9 . On his return from England, wmie his 

first treatise against Felix. About the mine time 
Elipandus and the Spanish bishop sent a treatise 
to the bishops of Gaul, Aquifcania, and Asturla*, 
and appealeu to Charles to reinstate Felix. The 
Council of Frankfort met In the summer of a.d. 704, 
and was attended by representativea of the Pop as 

* In the first pumm quoted by Elipimdlti* the text wm d«ibl- 
ful (Alcuin, adn, AT. ii 7), In others the word dk\ rwt iiiitn 
more than imumptio. In MUm in ammimis Dimdui : * ilodle 
saluator noyter post adoptionem carnis sedetn rtpvthl Dt Itatii. 
Hexfie hominem Bmm tetoiit patrl, quem obtulit jwwloni* 
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weJ! aH_liy Eiifilish theologians. Ifc produeeU two 
t-iigniatii; triiuli>es — one by Frankish and German 
bidioji!--; the olher l.y the bishops of Upper Italy, 

l«'d l<y PiiiiiUm.H of Acjuiltiia. They were sent by 
Tharlw to together with a treatise of 

I ope iiin. He him not to separate 

from the Hiiity in* the Cimrcli. In the si»nnf^ of 
A.i). Alfiiiii reeciived a treatise from Felix,'and 
fiskeil Charles to invite replies from Panlirms of 
Amuieia, IHvIiIkhI of Treves, and Theodulf of 
lirleajis, preparing ahso a reply of his own. 

In tiiejiif»aittijiie Lehhutof Lyons, who with 
NefridiHM of X?irlH>nne and Abbot Benedict of 
Aniaiie had been condncting an active mission 
against the Jieresy in the district, met Felix and 
||•Tslladed him to come to Ctmrt. In June A.I). 799 
lie met Abniin at Aachen, and, after much discus- 
sion, was received !»ack into the Church. He^vas 
put in cimrge of Leitirat, and remained at Lyons 
nil his deiitli. But LeidraPs successor, Agohard, 
aj'ter the death of Felix, found a posthumous treat- 
ise, in which some of tiie old errors were restated, 
and piiblisheci a refutation, dealing particularly 
with the erroneous speculations of Felix on our 
Lorii’s igiioninee (Agnwtismb 

11ie iiereny soon «lied out in the 0th cent, in the 
Fratikish ein|iire, though it is mentioned in the 
icttcrs of Alvar of Cordova as surviving in his 
nelghlKmrhiKHl tr. a.D. Bob). In the lUh and 12th 
cents, it was revived by s<une of the schoolmen, but 
did not lii^oine |>opular. 

II. The <'hief result of the controversy w'^as the 
fateful legacy of a theory of transubstantiation of 
the human |M.*rmmfility in Christ, which the orthodox 
writers bequeathed to their successors, preparing 
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the way for a theory of transahstantiation in the 
Eucharist. Alcuin (c. Felic. ii. 12) taught that ‘ in 

adaumptione carnis a deo, persona perit hominis, non 
natural The idea was inherited from the Galilean 
r austus of Biez, wdio had taught : ‘ Persotia per^ 
sonam consuimre potest' (under the name Pas- 
eiiasius, de Sp, sco. ii. 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famous passage, Eccl Pol v. 52. 3). Faustus had 
the legal conception of personality = ownership, 
most probably, in his mind, not a sort of semi- 
physical concention of consumption, as when the 
wick of a candle is consumed in the flame. There 
is danger in all such metaphors if they are pressed 
too far. ^ 

In every Christological controversy sacramental 
j teaching has been involved. In Arian times, 
j Hilary of Poitiers (de Trin, viii. 13) pleaded 
j standard Eucharistic doctrine as a witness against 
error. Etheiius and Beatus were right to show 
that the assumptions of their opponents brought 
about serious misunderstandings in Eucharistic 
teaching. But Harnack overstates their position 
wdien he argues that 'even in tlie instance of 
Beatus, the realistic conception of the Lord's 
Supper turns out to be a decisive motive against 
Adoptianism' (op. cit. v. 291). 

12. In conclusion, it is pleasant to note that 
Alcuin (Ep. ad Elip.) wrote warmly in praise of 
the character of Felix, whose charm was also ad- 
mitted after his death by Agobard (op. cit. 2). 

Litkraturs. — Letters of Elii,mndus, Espafla Sagra^. v. 
524 ; Btherii et Beati adv. Blip. Lib. 2 [Mi^ne, Patr. Lat. 96] : 
Alcuinus, adv. Blip., adv. Felic. [Migne, 100, 101], Paulinus, Lib. a 
IMigrne, 90], Agobardus [Migne, 104]; Gams, KirchengescMchte 
Spankiis, ii. 2, 281 ff. ; Baudissin, Bulogius u. Ab.’Ctr; Mciller, 
art. * Adoptiauismus’ in BURN. 
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_ADOPTIOH (among lower races).~”i. Artificial 
kinship is a %\'elbrecognized and widely practised 
mode of strenglheiiing societies founded, as savage 
and barbaroiiH societies are, on real or pretended 
community of WoikL By means of artificial kin- 
ship, strangers are atloptetl into a clan or kindred. 
Various methods are eiuplo^^ed for this purpose, of 
w’hich the most celebrated is the Blood Covenant 
(%vh. see). In all societies based on blood-kinship, 
eliildren are a common asset of great value, for 
tiie contiimance of the society depends on them. 
Wealth of children is the supreme desire of families, 
and it matters comparatively little whether they 
are legitimate, or even whetlier they really have 
the family Mood in their veins or not. Where 
natural means of obtaining children fail, therefore, 
artificial means are often freely resorted to. More- 
over, the importance of children to the society 
leads to their lieing regarded with special tender- 
ness and consideration ; and even wnere there is 
no want of issue, children are adopted from motives 
of compassion. This is the case, to mention only 
two examples, among peoples as widely severed by 
race, environment, and culture as the rapuans and 
the North American Indians. Of the natives of 
Logea, an island oE the coast of British New 
Guinea, we are told that on the occasion of a blood- 
feud after a suceeasM raid, when it is customary 
to torture to death and eat the prisoners, the 
leader of the raid, being the owner or the prisoners, 
will sometimes save their lives and adopt them, 
according to sex and age, as father, mother, brother, 
sister, or child (Colonial Rep., No. 168, Brit. New 
Guinm AnnmZ 1894r-1895, p. 51). Elsewhere 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands the pur- 
chase of children for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only small families or widows, or 
by familic® with children of one sex only, is a 
common practice (Kohler, in EVEW* xiv. 365). 


So among the Osages and Kansas of North America 
' children and women taken prisoners are preserved 
and adopted, especially into such families among 
their captors as have lost any of their members, 
either by sickness or war ’ (Hunter, Memoirs of a 
Captivity, 249). The Omahas practise adoption 
when a child, grandchild, nephew or niece has 
died, and some living person bears a real or fancied 
resemblance to the deceased (Dorsey, in 3rd Report 
of BE, 265).* 

2 , The effect of adoption is to transfer the child 
from the old kinship to the new. He ceases to be 
a member of the family to which he belongs by 
birth. He loses all rights, and is divested of all 
duties with regard to his real parents and kinsmen, 
and instead enters upon new duties and acquires 
new rights as the child of the family to which he 
is transferred, and of which he is now regarded in 
all respects as a native-born member. Very early 
in the development of the family as a social unit, 
in addition to the care of a parent during sickness 
and old age, the due performance of Ms funeral 
ceremonies and the cult of the ancestral manes 
were reckoned among the most important duties of 
a child. These are not always mentioned by ethno- 
graphical writers among the reasons for adoption ; 
yet, where the religion of the people described 
lays stress upon them, they must always be taken 
into account. Thus the old Moravian writer 
Grants, in describing the customs of the Eskimos 

* Some of the North American tribes occasionally extended 
the practice of adoption so as to make it by analogy a transac- 
tion between entire groups of persons. Thus the Five Nations 
adopted the Tuscarora on their expulsion from North Carolina, 
about the year 1726, and admitted them, first as a boy, then 
through successive stages, as if they had been a single person, 
up to Ml equality. The Iroquois seem to have adopted the 
Delawares in a similar manner. In both cases the object wiw 
purely political, and the form of alliance (for such m effect 
it was) was probably dictated by circumstances (Hewitt in 
Mandbk. Amcr. Ind., art. ‘Adoption’). 





of Greenland, assigns as the only reason for adop- 
tion of children that the family has no children or 
only little ones, and that the husband in «nch a 
case adopts one or two orphan boys ‘ to assist hini 
in providing food and to take care of his family in 
future times,* adding that ‘ the wife does the same 
with a girl or a widow ’ (Crantz, <*f Green- 

land, i. 165) ; whereas we know froin^ his^own 
statements elsewhere in the book (pp, *205, 237), as 
well as from others, that an elaborate burial 
given to a deceased Kskimo, that gluislB mani- 
fested tliemselves in various ways, asking for food 
by a singing in the ears; and that tlie dead %vere 
‘a kind" of guardian spirits to their chijdren and 
grandchildren’ {Rink, T* den and Tmdidotis of (he 
l£sMmOi 44, 63). Hence we may be led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated l)y Crantz were by no 
means the only reasons for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly strengthened by the ex- 
press testimony of a careful observer about the 
Eskimos of Behring Strait, that * a childless pair 
frequently adopt a child, either a girl or a boy, pre- 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when they 
die there will be some one left whose duty it wdU 
be to make the customary feast and offerings to 
their shades at the festival of the dead. All of 
the Eskimos appear to have great dread of dying 
without l>eing assured that their shades will be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing that, if 
neglected, they would thereby suffer desfit\ition 
in the future life ® (Nelson, in iSth Report of 
290). 

3 * Whatever may be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is ouite certain that 
those of Beliring Strait practise adoption for reasons 
which include the perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral mams. At the other end of the habit- 
able world the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestors. The race is 
so prolific that it rax^y happens that a man dies 
without issue. When among the Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal passes away 
without leaving a son, it is said that his village 
has departed, his name is broken. This is regarded 
as a supreme misfortune ; and to avoid it the child- 
less man has one means at his disposal, namely, 
the adoption of Ms sister’s son. He gete a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
Ms village, and there to give birth to her child. 
If a boy be bom, he is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored his grandfather*s village. For 
tMs purpose a cMef may, it seems (though one 
below the rank of cMef cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Les Baronga, 121). The mis- 
fortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the failure of children appears more clearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family manes, 

The worshipper says; * Ye of such a place, which did such 
and such great actions, I ask of you that I may get cattle and 
children and wivas, ana have children by them, that yonr name 
may not perish, but it may still be said, “l^at is the village of 
so-and-so yonder.” It I am alone, it may be I shall live long on 
the earth ; if I have no children, at my death my name will 
oome to an end ; and yon will be in trouble when you have to 
sat grasshoppers ; for at the time of my death my village will 
oome to an end, and yon will have no place into which you can 
enter; you will die of cold on the mountains" (Callaway, Be- 
Spst. 0 / the Amaztdu, 224). 

The Zulus are a people closely related, as well 
as geoOTaphieally contiguous, to the Baronga. 
From wliat is here explicitly set forth concerning 
Zulu ideas, it may be legitimately concluded tliat 
the underlying motive for adopting a son in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, is that of pro- 
viding for the worship of the dead by means of 
the sacrifices to be offered from time to time by 
the adopted son and his descendants. 

4 - It is, however, among races of higher civili- 
zation than the Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption with the family cult is most 


clearly visible. Without anticipating wiiat w 
be said below in special a^ticle^, it may lie noted 
that the adoption ceremony often witness to 

this connexion. In rarobodaa a solemn cerpmoTiy, 
though not ahsohitely c.-scntial t*,» the valhiity of 
adoption, is often perfurmeil, and iday> a great 
part in CamlKtdnan custom. It is nccdle;-s to relate 
the ceremony in detail. SiiiBce it to miv that the 
following invocation is therein repeated ; 

* To-day /at a pr^ipit ions hour, liiin innn -a ho. in cer,!tf?^l«c;nc« 
no dOJilit of a. on the part t<f fia?'sr<\ na** 1.f:rn ut olhrr 

tmtrailH, Jtfikg to be the non of i-a-ajid-so. lot hr im 

father, go-and-so his mother! It k'fcrjfntH ns no.v to isdonn 
>ou of the matter, O dect-aHcd mice^tors ! iJivif* ns y.njr l.i'nsf- 
hiction I Grant tis favourn ami pr- ■ -pi rify ” * The f: (rend ad- .p* 
tion then takes pla'x* by the father m h-.ims mmir 

person on hi» behalf aspergsny tar ad"pf*''i wjii \kith water, 
counting nine, and cr3'ing : * Comt* futfc^r, nsn, * t muptmi vital 
spirits!’ FiiKilly, the cotton threadji with wlo'-h * nr v.alcr law 
wen sprinkled are bound to the wri«t« of the :ii>!j»;n,+<d 

into the family (Aymonier, in i,'xajrfw<M ft 
xiv, Ibfi). 

5- The ceremony of adoption has varied greatly. 
There is reason to believe that it originally con- 
sisted of a formal simulation of the natural act of 
birth, or of suckling. Tlie former, as apppiirs from 
the legend of the adoption of Heraklcs by licra, 
recounted by Bicdcfnis, was known in early time-- 
in Greece, and the same writer expressly lolls «h 
that it w"as still the practice of the burbariims. 
The Roman form seems to have laam similar* It 
i*s still ubserveti by the Turks in Tnf.-nia; and a 
Blavonic folkstmg exhibits an eiiiprc’-> as takinp 
the son to Ihj adopt*-**! iitb* the pafiicc and |ja.s>ing 
him through her si! ken vc-t that lie might be 
called her heart’s child {Kraii.'-s, am/ iiraurii 
der Sud-slaven, 590 f. ). The symk^llsm is, il ermic, 
ao natural that w’c nci*<l not l^c surprised af finding 
it very widespremL A story of ilic Tsimshimis, a 
Britisn Coliiinhian tribe, represents a woman who 
purposed to adopt a tdiild as sifting down and 
liaving the chilil placed between herjegs, as if she 
had just given birth ta it (Boas, India ninrk^ Sagen, 
275). Some of the Indian ciisies phicc the child In 
the lap of the mmm adtipiing it Trih « ami 

Castes of the Ah IF. Frovinees ami Omik^ i. 50, B0|. 
Saint Dominic was the adopted «on of the Blessed 
Virgin, Accordingly, Roman Catholic painif?rrt 
have not hesitated to represent * the whole ctnsnt- 
leas host of Bommieans crowded under her ilress’ 
(Milman, Misiorg ^ Led. Ckrisiianitg*, vi ‘iSnotel. 
Although in England adoption liita not been re- 
cognized wdfchin the historical periwl, a vulgar 
belief, which is said to have lingered into rec'ent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
born before marriage by taking them under her 
clothes during the marriage ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of birth. 

6. Among the races of the North of A Mm the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constently 
allud^ to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It i« 
mentioned in stories told to-day In Egypt, and 
was probably the usual form among the ancient 
Egyptians (Basset, Nouvmux Conies BerMms, 1 28, 
339; Wiedemann in Am Urqueli, iii. KIS). The 
development of the paternal at the ex|>eiise of the 
maternal line of descent has in Africa and else- 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopts 
a son. Among the Gallas at Kainbat, in the 
Eastern Horn of Africa, the son to be awlopted 
sucks blood from the breast of his adoptive father 
(PauHtschke, Miknographie Mordmt - Afrikm, i 
193). In Abyssinia the son to be aclopted takes 
the hand of the adoptive father and tucks m% of 
his fingers, declaring himself to be his diiki by 
adoption. Sir George Bobertfson was thus coiwti* 
toted his adopted father by an old Kafir In the 
Hindu-Ku»h. On another occasion a man desiroui 
of being his adopted son smeared butter on his 
left breast and sucked it (Robertson, Edfm of tim 
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Hindu^Kpr^Jh 3^1. The Circa^HKians practise 
ftrhi|)tiuii hy Vtip rite. The woman oilers 

her fo tiu? nm to ‘be adopted. Bo far is this 

rarried. that if a imiruerer can ny any means, even 
by in Micking the f>reast of the 

mother nf yac* wliHui he has shiin, lie becomes her 
son; {Old it eiiti- a vcmieita if the oiiemier can 
rtimpiy to |.laiit three kisses on the breast 

of jifc yiioUicr of the iiniired man (Barinsky, in 
ZVItlV, xiv. IbH ; L’ Anthrpp^jifjgiip., %’ii. 2i*9). 

XiieM? cniio' ccr»'!iionie.H, of c«mrse, disappeared 
from the liijiher cult are ion^^ before the custom of 
toloptioii pjts>ed away, 

iC Hidket Raetlanb. j 

ADOPTION |Ciiinese).-~-Adoption is In China j 
pririei pally a jeli^ious based npon I 

iiiK‘cstor*wcirHliip, wliirh demands perpetuation of 
the family and the triUn 

The iiilist sacred tliity of a child, inculcated by 
the ancient cbe^^ics, consists in absolute obedience 
and submission to the will of its parents, combined 
with the liigliest de^TC^e of alFection and devotion. 
This duty/ called naturally does not ter- 

minate with death. Father and mother, having 
entered the spiritual state, then liecome the patron 
divinities of their olfs|>ring. They reside in their 
tombs, and also at home on the altar, in w^ooden 
tablets inscrilied with their names. The sons and 
their wives liave to feed and clothe them by means 
of Bacririt‘cs prescribed with great precision by 
formal ciL^!<jniarv law, in order to protect them 
from hunger and cold, privation and misery, and 
themsidveH from piinbliment and misfortune. The 
Ako cKlitnd.'t «],%:* to grand|mrents, and still .more 
remote anwhtors of the faiuily, who likewise are 
tutelary diviiuti«». I/csi the .mcrifices should 
iwase, it is k»tli a necesMity an<l a duty for every- 
kaly to have sons, in ofiler that they may continue 
the antcslor-w*orshitn llie saying of Mencius, 

* Three tiiiiigH are unfilial, and the wmrst is to 
have no sons,* is a dogma of social and religious 
life to this «iay. Daughters are of no use in this 
respect ; for, *in accordance with the peremptoiy 
law of exogamy dominating China^s social iile 

robably from the earliest times, a daughter leaves 

er imiernal tril« to enter that of her husband, 
and this secession means the adoption of her hus- 
band^s arieeators. 

A maiTsed man who has no son, either by his 
principal wife or by a concubine, is therefore 
TOund to obtain one by adoption. According to 
ancient custom, confirmed by the laws of the State, 
tie may miopt only a son of his brother, or a grand- 
son of'lib fiitheFs brother, or a great-grandson of 
his j»tenial gram!- uncle, and so on ; in other 
words, an lulopted successor must be a member of 
the mine and thus a bearer of the adopter’s 
tril>e-name ; and moreover, he must be a member 
of the generation following that of the adopter. 

An adopted sucemsor holds the position of a 
genuine son ; he possesses the same rights, and has 
the same duties to perform. 

Adoption is unusual, and at any rate not neces- 
sary, for tho» who have sons of their owm ; and 
it is unlawful for any man who has only one son to 
give him away for adoption. 

The .adoption of a son may, of coupe, he sealed 
by means of a written contract, but in most cases 
no such contract is made. It is an important 
event for the family, and, like all such events, is 
superintend^i by the elders of the family, whose 
tacit sanction is necessary. The intervention of 
the aathoriti« is neither asked nor given, and so 
long as no glaring transgression of the laws of 
adoption is committed, and no complaints are 
lodged by the elder®, they mil not interfere.^^ _The 
oonsummarion of the event is In the main religious, 
being solemnly announe^ lo the soul-tablets in 


I both homes by the respective fathers ; and the son 
has, with prostrations and incense-otfering, to take 
leave of those in his father’s house, and in the 
same way to introduce himself to those in the 
house of his adoptive father. Should liis natural 
fatlier and his adoptive father have the same 
family-altar, there is, of course, only the one 
announcement before it. 

J. J. M. BE Groot. 

ADOPTION (Greek). — i. Origin and meaning 
of the institution.— In the minds of tlie Greeks 
and^ Homans there were three things closely, and 
at first inseparably, connected, — the family organi- 
I zation, the family worship (that is, the worship of 
the dead ancestors of the family back to the com- 
mon ancestor of the group of families constituting 
the clan or 7^1/os, ge7is), and the family estate. It 
was the rule in both Greek and Koman law that 
the property could not be acquired without the 
obligations of the eultus, nor the cultus without 
the property or some share in it {Plato, Laws, v. 740, 
calls the heir d^ddoxos BeCiv ; Ismiis, vi. 51 : Trdrepov 
dei rby ix tcl&ttjs tQv ^iXoxTi^fjLOPos eXvat xXfipbvoixov xal 
iirl TO, fxvrjpx^ra livai xal ivaytouvra ; Cic. 

de Leg. ii. 19). It was imperative that the family 
should not die out, and the family cultus thus 
become extinct. To ordinary Greek sentiment, 
neglect in the grave was a calamity almost as 
much to be dreaded as the total omission of sepul- 
chral rites (Eur. ^upj)L 540 : detXiap ydp elcr^^pet rots 
dXxlfiOLcnv, sc. to lie unburied). Hence the prayer 
of the pious for children, as a guarantee that the 
spirit should not be * an unfed and famished citizen 
or the other world, for lack of friends or kinsmen 
on earth’ (Luc. de Luct, 9). In the perpetuity of 
the family the corporation of the gms and the 
State itself were both directly interested (Is. vii. 
30 ; v6fup ydp rtp dpxoPTi tQv otxiav, 6vm dv 
/Awvrat, wpocxrdrTei rlijv iinpLiXeiav — according to the 
usual interpretation, which is, however, very doubt- 
ful). It was, however, a principle equally funda- 
mental that the family and the cult could be con- 
tinued only through males ; a daughter could not 
continue the cult, because on marriage she passed 
into her husband’s family. A legitimate son was 
therefore the prime object of marriage. It was 
from these principles that the regulations concern- 
ing inheritance and the institution of adoption 
sprang. 

The institation of adoption was thus a necessary outcome of 
the desire to perpetuate the family and the family cultus. 
‘Adoption is the factitious creation of blood- relationship ‘ 
(Maine, Am, Law, new ed. 1906, p. 206), and is the earliest and 
[ most extensively employed of legal fictions {ib. p. 133). For 
I Greece, adoption is apparently ascribed by Aristotle to Philo- 
! laos,** a Corinthian who migrated to Thebes and ‘gave the 
Thebans laws respecting parentage, the laws of adoption (v<ig,ot. 
$eriKot) as they are called . . . which were meant to {^reserve 
the number of allotments without change’ (Ar.. Pol. ii, 9, p. 
12746). In Athens adoption is older than Solon’s legislation 
(b.c. 694), as is clear from the important law several times cited 
by the orators {e.g. Demos, xlvi. 14 ; ooroi erreiroCrjvror^ Siort 
fATjre aTtetiteiv /xTjrt emSiKdtracr&ai, ore ^6Xtoy eccrpei rijv dpxWi 
K.T.X.). In Sparte it is older than Herodotus (about b.o. 480), who 
cites the regulation that adoptions must take place before the 
kings (vi. 67) ; in Crete it is older than the great inscription known 
as the Code of Gortyna,f which was inscribed about B.c. 450, but 
contains much earlier matter. Isseus (ii. 13) speaks of the right 
of adoption as being founded upon Solon’s law of testament ; 
but this is to invert the order of development. The institution 
is, in fact, much older than w'e have records to show, and was 
one of the most primitive factors in ancient life. Our knowledge 
of its regulations being derived mainly from the extant orations, 
especially those of Isaeus and those ascribed to Demosthenes, in 
cases of disputed inheritance, is chiefly limited to Athenian law ; 
but the Code of Gortyna shows considerable differences, and 
makes it probable that there were wide divergences in details 
in the various Greek States. 

2. Adoption a form of will. — The primitive idea 
of the institution — that of an authorized fiction of 
direct descent* ‘demanding of religion and law 

* The date of Philolaoa was about b.c. 726. 

t Fabricius in MittheiL Atk, 1886, p, 3621. The regulations 
concerning adoption are given in fun, with tr. and comments, 
in Eoberts, Introd. to Gr^ Bpigraphy, Part i. p. 826 f. 
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that which Nature had denied’ (Cic. pro Bom. 

14) — ^is frequently expressed by the orators (cf. 
Is. ii, 10 : Tty ^^vra re y 7 }poTpo 4 >WQL ml reXevT'q* 

aavra. Qd’^oc atrrhp Kal els rbv ^Trctrct rk vofiij^o- 

fM€Pa alfTcp woLT^aoL. Id. ii. 46 : draiSa Si rhv rfiXei/TT?- 
(TWTd ml avihwfMov podkerai KaracrrTjmtj l>a /tjjrtf rd 
kpk rd warpQa hwip ixdpov pyjdels np.^ pi^r 
abr<p KaB' imcrrov iPiuPTbpy* dXX’ 0 L<patp 7 ] 7 ai. rds ripas 
ras iKdpov). Nevertheless, this idea became over- 
laid with others as rationalism prevailed. The 
Athenian of the days of Isanig adopted a son, in 
very many eases at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property*, or for other reasons. In other 
words, adoption, gradually losing to a large extent 
its early .signiiicance as a means of supplementing 
natui'e (Demos, xliv, 43 : 6Va>s kp 6 olkos pij i^eprjpujOy), 
was used as a means of testamentary bequest, 
thereby overcoming a legal disiibility. For it 
must be remembered that ‘ Intestate inheritance 
is a more ancient institution than Testamentary 
Succession’ (XIaine, m. eit p. 207), and that 
normally {Le. if he had a legitimate son) an 
Athenian could not make a willf — ^so the law is 
usually stated, but it may be doubted whether it 
was strictly enforced, at least in the 4th cent. B.a 
(cf. Xleier u. Schomann, Ber attuche Procesd^y p. 
591 f. j Wyse on Is. iii. 42 and vi. 2S). If he died 
without legitimate male issue, and without a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order fixed by 
law, were his heirs. The Atlienian will, therefore, 
though only an * inchoate testament’ (XIaine, on. 
cit. p, 208), together with adoption, which was the 
form in which testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty was as a rule made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Atlienian, availing himself of the 
right of adoption inter vivos or by testament, very 
often was actuated by the desire of duin/ieritin^ 
some one of his possible heirs-at-law (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : Spare ykp Sn rats KokaKelais d TrXet&roi 
fpvyayoayoSpePOi Kal rah wp 6 s robs olKelom 5ia(popats 
woXKdKis <pi\opeiKovPT€s Tottprovs vleTs Toiovprai). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over wills and inheritances at Athens, but also the 
method of handling such followed by the pleaders, 
e,ff. Isjeus. The impression gathered from the 
speeches is that it w'as perhaps impossible for an 
Athenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of disappointed relatives. And, herein 
a gieat contrast to the Roman courts, the tend- 
ency of Athenian juries w*aa to * vote for the re- 
latives rather than for the will’ (Arist, Prod. 
xxix. 3). 

3. Methods of adoption. — In Athens there were 
three methods of adoption : (1) adoption inter 
vivosy^ i.e. during jlifetime (cf. Is. ii. 14 i SiSSprtap 
oSp rQp pSpwv abrtp TrotfiSri^at dik rk etpoi dxat^a, ipui 
iroietraiy oSk ip Si^iiKats ypk'ipaSy ftlKKtaP kvoBp^KetPy 

(ScTTrep dXXoi nyis) ; (2) Moptiou by will, taking 
effect only on death of the testator (see quotation 
above) ; (3) * posthumous adoption,* by which if a 
man died without legitimate male issue, and without 
having adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 
to the estate, or his issue, was adopted into the 
family of the deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoption are not known, and our evidence 
is meagre. Instances are the following—Is, xi. 49, 
vii. 31 ; Demos, xliii. 11, this last an example of 
such adoption deferred for many years, and per- 
formed in the end simply as a manoeuvre in view 
of a lawsuit. See Wyse, note on Is. x. 8). In 
tirortjma the procedure of adoption is of archaic 
simplicity, the act being public and oral, as its 

*For these annual offerings to the dead, see Wyse, The 
Speeches qfXsceuSy note in he. 

t So in Gortyna testaments are unknown, even in the rudi- 
mentary form introduced at Athens by Solon. The c^e seems, 
m fact, concerned to combat the tendencies which produced 
the testament. 


name there {&p<pap(nsy ‘announcement’) denotes — 
‘ Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, when the citizens are assembled, from the 
stone from w'hich speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to his iraipla a victim and a 
pitcher of wine.’ The Spartan mode (Herod, vL 
57) must have been similar. 

4 , Conditions regulating adoption.—The con- 
ditions under which adopthin in Athens 'was 
possible were as follows. Since adoption was in 
reality a sort of willing, it could be nerforined 
only % him who was competent to make a will, 
that is, by a man only, not by a wtmian, nor by a 
minor * (i.e. one under tlie age of eight{*4‘n-- Ar. 
Ath. Pol, 42). The adopter must l.>e in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and not acting under undue 
inlluence (the vagueness of this last condition 
afforded a loophole" for litigation, cf. Ar. Ath. Fid. 
35). The proviso that the mlopting citizen should 
have no legitimate son living, or,^ if he had, that 
he might then effect only a provi>i«>nai adopt iun 
by will, followed directly froin the um-icrlying idea 
of the institution (Demos, xlvi. 24 : k n aV ypy^sriup 
ovrtap vliujp 6 Trarhp SiaB^raiy ikp dToBdpuitfip ol vkh 
Tplp irl dieris v^p rou rarpcjr Sta&'hKrfV KVpiap 

elpat,. Cf. Plato, LnwSy xi. 923 E). The adopted son 
must be a citizen of citizen parents, acting with 
his own consent, if of age, or that of his guardian 
{Kbpios) if a minor, Neitlmr party must stand 
under accountahility to the State (iV<rcfh pm) for con- 
duct of (dlice (.‘Esefiim m Ctes. 21). Penal loss of 
civic right.s{ttr(gla) on either side would prartiimJly 
prevent adoption, espetdally as certain iofumni f*ucn 
aisfrancUisement (e.y, the" disabilities of a delitor 
to the Treasury) were Iran wiiit let! to children and 
heirs until their removal (Dmnos. xliii. r»s. Cl, 
the decree against Antiphon ami his aH'^-cicmtes-- 
Kal dripop etPoi ' ApxewrSXepLOp mi A'ui yiros 

rk iK Todroipy Kai p&Bovt Kal ypnalavs’ Kai ikp rth^iCvrai 
ripa rwp i^ ^ApxcwraXipov xal &npm Cfru} 

k votTpriptPos}. Hence men who liad reastm lo fear 
condemnation involving such dnpia were fain to 
^■cure previous atlof)tion of their sons (rKsvhIn. 
in Otes, 21 ; Is. X. 17 : t repot pipy Brap Tipi \’|r4«am 
kvarvxlkcny rods ad^eripovs aiTutp raBas eisimpops ohovt 
ela-TOiovariPf tm ph fotraarxdkr^ rijs rod irarpAs dnpias). 
The field of choice was legally unrestricted, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men naturally looked for an adoptive son 
within the circle of their relatives. 

5. The formalities of adoption-— As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the following procedure is 
spoken of ^ by the orators, but it was |M,»rliapa 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (Is. vii. 15). 
The ^adoptive son was introduced to the meml>er«. 
ofjiis adoptive father’s pAmfry—*prol»bly on the 
third and last day of the Apaiuria (s= October, 
roughly), as w^ the case with children of the 
body. The father offered the customary sacrifice 
{pehp)y and took oath that his adoptive son was a 
genuine Athenian citizen j thereafter, with the 
consent of the assembled phratriesyf the son's 
name was enrolled on the register of the phratry 
(k<kp6p or ipparoptxkp ypajaparetop ; ct Demos, xllv. 
41). Subsequently (and if the adoptetl son was a 
minor, not until he came of age), and purely as a 
civic, not religious, act, the name was entereil by the 
head of the father’s /iew on the dome roll (X?i|ea|>xtt'dir 
yMjxparewp) with the consent of the memiwrs of 
the dome (Demos, xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one gwr^i-religious, the other purely ptditical, 
gave tlie necessary opportunities for interference 
on tlie part of those who on public or privtite 
grounds had reason to oppo.se the adoption. The 
* These two conditions of mx And age are insisted upon in the 
Giortynian Code. 

f At Gortyna there U no hint that the ciii»n» are anvthlni 
but witnesses, or that the hanpia has any right of refusal of 

entry of the adopted son. 
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adopted soe immllj retained his old name, alter- 
ing only the name of ids father in writing his full 
signature, and if necessary that of his deme (see 
Kid! in Ekt'hi. Mm, xx. [1805] p. 539 f.). 

6, Rights and duties of an adopted son. — The 
adofded scm stepped at once from the family of his 
natural father into that of his adoptive father ; he 
lost Ids relationship to his natural father, and all 
rights inherent therein (Is. ix. 33 : ouBels yh.p v^wore 
iRVoirfro^ yivuixipm iK}i’tjpop6fi7)0‘€ rod oIkov B6ev i^e- 
TOV/j^Tf, iaff /aI| iirapiXB'g Kara rbu vbpLov ) ; but he did 
not lose Ida relationship to his mother (if we may 
trust the statement of Is. %di. ‘25 : fn^rph o’ obB^ls 
iffnw iKTotifro^ dXX bpLotm imdpxu r^v abr^v cTvai 
ip Tip warpipip ns oUp k^p iKiroLTfBf 
— which would seem to mean that an adopted son 
still retained his rights of next-of-kin so far as 
they belonged to him through Ids mother). He 
became tlie legal and neces.sary heir of his adoptive 
father, taking up and continuing the sacra of his 
new family, and possessing the right of burial in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the body, 
he wjis entitled to enter without legal formalities 
into possessiru^ of his estate upon his adoptive 
father’s deatii (Bemoa xiiv. 19 ; ip€^dr€v(r€y otn-ws 
els r^p obffiap ibs ixeipov ^uiptos h-L elcnrotTjdels), 
Collaterals and testamentary heirs, on 

the other hand, were forbidden to enter on occu- 
pation before t heir claim had been established in a 
court of law {imBiKmla., Cf. Is. frg. iii. 6 : oir BeT 
tBp' irrldimp KpaT€i<r&ai KXilpoP rpb BIk't^s, Id. vi. 3 : 
XftXwt'rof Bi Tov XmpeffTpdrov mrk rhv v6pov rod KXi/jpou, 
i^bp *A0yiPaitap rip ^ovXopippj and cf. ib. 

iii. Bob Like a son of the body, an adopted son 
had no option of refuwd of the inheritance, as had 
heirs - at - iaw’ (Densos. xxxv. 4. Ait ProcA 573, 
». 252).* Even if legitimate male children were 
born to his adoptive father subsequently to the 
adoption, tlie adopted son ranked with them for 
equal share of tlie property according to the law 
of inheritonce (Is. vl 63 : Kal StappiBdTjp ip rip vbpep 
yiypaTraij ib,p woiTjaapAptp waides iinyipuPTat, rb pipos 
iKdrepop obalas Kal KXripovopeip bpoLojs dp<j>ori- 

povs. Id, vi. 25 : rod vbpov KeXebovros dsrapras rods 
yp7}arlovs icropolpovs etpcu r&p rrarptpcap),f 

The inheritance of a son adopted inter vivos 
could not be diminished, for after the act of 
adoption the father’s power of testamentary 

disposition was, theoretically at least, ipso facto 
abrogated ; only in the case of a testamentary 
ado|.>tion could any control over the deposition of 
the proj>erty be exercised, and that only in a 
general way (Is, V. 6 : Kai M pip r<j3 rplrtp pipei rod 
KXifpou AiKatoyiPiifs SBe r(p Mepe^ipou AiKaLoyivec vlbs 
iyiypero sroiTjrbs), If the adopted son left behind 
iiiiu a legitimate son of his body {yp'Ba-Los vlbs) in the 
house of Ills adoptive father, thereby fulhUing the 
object of liis adoption, he might return to his 
natural father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Harpocr. s,v, Bn : Sn ol Trotvjrol Tatdes iirapeXSeiP els 
rbp varpipop oTkop oBk ^crav Kbpiop el pi} sraZdas ypyjaiovs 
mraXivoiep ir otKip rod TotTjerapipov). He could 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son ; 
lie had, in fact, no power himself of adoption, 
either in his lifetime or by will, so long as his own 
status was that of an adopted son ; he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demos, 
xliv. 63 ; od Blmtop Bi^irov rbp TOtijrbp vibv sroivTods 
iripovs eladyeiPf dXX ijKaraXelTetP pip ytypopivovs, 

* The OortynlAn Code allows the adopted son to repudiate his 
toheritance. 

f The Oortynian Code treats the adopted son less generously, 
giving him only the rights of a daughter when the adoptive 
father leaves legitimate children ; that is to say, if there are 
other sons, he is to receive half a son^s portion ; if there are 
daughters only, he is to share equally with his adoptive sisters. 
The Code is concerned to depose the artificial son from a posi- 
tion of equality with natural heirs. 


Brap 8i rodr* imXelTrjfj rots yivenv dTro8(.86pai rds 
KXvpopoplas. Ib. 68 ; rots 5^ TTOirjdeiaiv oBk i^bv 5ta- 
Bi(Fda(.j dXXd ^wvrasf iyKaraXcxbpras vibp yp'jcrtop 
ixapiipat, ij reXevr-barapras axodidopaL ri}v KXijpovoptav 
rots i^ dpxv^ olKeloiS odai rod iroLTirapivov), Nor, on 
the other hand, could he restore the line of his 
natural father by putting back one of his own sons ; 
he must return himself if he wished to keep alive 
his father’s house (Is. x. 11). In this way the law 

E rotected the rights of the next-of-kin (dTxttrrets). 

f the adopted son died without male issue, or by 
consent of his adoptive fatlier returned to his 
natural family, the oXkos of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs ah intestato 
(cLyxicrrets), as before the adoption— -provided that 
no new adoption had been made either inter vivos 
or by testament (Demos, xliv. 68, and xliv. 47 *. 6 8’ 
iyKaraXeupdeU dxb robrov reXevratos ditdvnav tQp 
eiawoPtidivTcov rereXebr'rjKev Exais, tberre ylyverai ipTjpos 
b oTkos Kal iirapeXi^Xvdep ij kX^popopla xdXip els rods i^ 
dpxrjs iyydrara yivovs &vras)* Apparently mutual 
consent was necessary for the repudiation of an 
adoption once made ; it is doubtful how far an 
adoptive father could act alone herein, e.g. in case 
of unfilial conduct (in fact, a father’s right of 
repudiation — dxoKiipv^Ls — of a son, either adoptive 
or child of his body, may be a pure fiction ; in any 
case, it is certain that he could not disinherit him 
by testament), t It seems that the Gortynian Code 
allowed one-sided repudiation of the bond ; this is in 
accord with its whole treatment of the institution. 

The law protected the rights not only of the 
next-of-kin, as above, but also of the female chil- 
dren of a father who adopted a son. The estate 
could not be willed away from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption ; it must go ‘ with 
her’ (Is. iii. 68 : 6 ydp pbpos hiapp'bd'qv Xiyei i^etvai 
BtaBiadai Sttws Bp idiXri ns rd auroOj idp pi} xatBas 
yvKjtrlovs KaraXtxy Sippepas' Blp 8i drjXeLas KaraX^xp, <rdp 
radrais. odKovp perb. dvyaripw iern Sovpat Kal fica- 
diadaL rd avrod' dvev 8i rwv yvTja iojp Svyaripoov odx 
olbv re odre rrowbaacBaL odre dovpai obSepl ob8ip rebp 
iavrov, Cf. Is. X. 13 ; Demos, xliii. 51). On the 
other hand, a daughter was incapable of perform- 
ing the worshto which was a condition of tenure of 
the estate. From the conflict of these two prin- 
ciples sprang the strange regulations concerning 
heiresses {ixUAripot,, lit. ‘ those on the estate ’). He 
who took the estate {kX^pos) took also the daughter 
who was ‘ on the estate ’ {ixUXvpos), A son, there- 
fore, adopted during lifetime, generally espoused a 
daughter of his adoptive father, if there was one 
of marriageable age, even if it were not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos, xli. 3) ; a son 
adopted by will was legally bound to marry the 
testator’s legitimate daughter, otherwise the will 
and the adoption became invalid, and a door was 
opened to the claim of the next-of-kin both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. iii. 42, x. 13). We do 
not Know what a father could lawfully do if, his 
daughters being already married, he wished to 
adopt a man who was not his son-in-law. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became heir to 
the estate of her father, but the husband enjoyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Demos, 
xlvi. 20: Kal idv i^ ixiKX'bpov rts yiprjrai, Kal &pa 
dieris, Kparetv rujp xpVP'B.nav, rhv 8i atrov 
perpetp rj p7}TpL Cf. Is. iii. 50). Posthumous 
adoption of the heir into the house of his maternal 
grandfather as his son was probably usual, but 
cannot be proved to have been a legal obligation. 

* So in the Gortynian law. 

t Consult Mitteis, Beichsrecht und Volksrechtt p. 3S6 ; also 
Ramsay, Histor, Com. 071 Galatians^ pp. S37f. and 849 f. But 
the latter makes several sweeping' assertions which are hardly 
capable of proof, or at best based upon the Roraan-Syrian Law- 
Book of the 6th cent. a.». Even the quotation from Lucian, 
Ahdio. 12, can hardly prove anything for Athens of the 4tb 
*vmt. 8.C. 
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It is obvious that by adopting a daughter’s son a 
man could guard against contentions for the hand 
of his daughter, and defeat the designs of rapacious 
relatives ; nevertheless, instances of adoption of 
a grandson (son of a daughter) on the part of a 
grandfather are rare (Wyse on Is. viii.^3G). 

7 . Decay of the institution of adoption. — Was it 
possible under Athenian law to adopt a daughter? 
A woman cotiid not perpetuate in aer own person 
the house and its cult, which was one of the main 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a dauglitcr are Ismus 

furnishes two examples of the adoption of a niece 
by will (xi. 8 and 41); but in the lirst. ease the 
niece was perhaps also heiress ab mfcatato. apart 
from tlie ailoption, and it is also doubtful whether 
the adoption was not inter vivos, A third examjde 
puzzles the lawyers (Is. vii. 9 : titiBero t^p overlap 
Kdl ^S(s}K€ iK^iPOV pi^p ^^iryarpi, aurov 

5^ abrnv AaKfuxTslByi), It is generally 

taken to mean that in hia will Apollodoros adopted 
his half-sister, who was also his heiress ab intestato^ 
thus acquiring the right of a fatlier to <iispose of 
his daughter in marriage {Att. Frae,^ 505, n, 75). 
But Apollodoros had not become the adoptive 
father of the girl when he made his will and 
settled the marriage, since the adoption was only 
to take effect in the event of his death on foreign 
service (an event which did not occur). 

The adoption of a daughter iBvytirpoTOita)^ ccr* 
tainly not contmuplated in earlier hut never 

expre.Hsly forbidden, probably grew tu la* practised 
(thougii to what extent we I<now not) largely as a 
family manosuvre, as juiblic sentiment becaine less 
strict, and the definitely rtdigious aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view. There are 
other traces of this change. Thus in the frag- 
mentary speech of Isibus in defence of Enphiletos 
there is a reference to the mbption of non* Atheni- 
ans irregularly for personal reasons (Is, xii. 2 : Sik 
Ttplap dvayKafofiJpow j^ivovs dp$p>umovs dawomcrBai, 
uxpeXutpral n dr aih-up h* abrovs ^A&n^altap 
yeyopBrtop), Similarly, the necessity of providing a 
male descendant came to be felt less strongly. It 
is clear that many Athenians in the 4th cent- B.C. 
died immarried and without troubling to aclopt a son 
(Is. xi 49 ; Demos. xHv. 18). The Code of dortyna 
exhibits the same change. It is by no means cer- 
tain that by it adoption w^as not permissible even 
when a man already had botli sons and daughter. 
Its less stringent regulations concerning heiresses 
; the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Athens, shirk Ids spiritual duties 
to the deceived if he cared to waive his claim to 
the estate ; tlie ease with which the bond creat^ 
by adoption could be broken (by simple announce- 
ment from tlie stone in the Agora before the 
assembled citizens) ; and, above all, the fact that 
the adopted son might eventually decline his in- 
heritance ("which was his only on the express 
condition that he took over all the spiritual and 
temporal obligations of the deceased)-— all testify 
to the gradual transformation and decay of the old 
mstitution. W. J. Woobhouse, 

ADOPTION (Hindu), — ^The adoption of a son 
iputrasarwralm) amongst the Aryan Hindus, as 
observed by Sir K. West, is essentially a religious 
act. The ceremonies in an adoption, as described 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks, resemble the formaliti^ 
at a wedding ; adoption consisting, like marriage, 
in the transfer of paternal dominion over a child, 
which passes to the adopter in the one case and to 
the husband in the other. One desirous of adopting 
a mn has to procure two garments, two earrings and 
a finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred grass, and fuel 
of sacred wood. He has next to give notice to the 
king (or to the king’s representative in the village), 


I and convene the kindred, no doubt for the pur* 
I pose of giving publicity to the transaetion, and 
’ of having the son acknowledged as their relative 
: by the kindred. The adopter has to say to the 
natural father, *Give me thy son.’ The father 
, rtqilies, ‘I give him’; whereupon the adopter de* 
' dares, * I accept thee for the fulfilment of religion, 
I take thee for the continuation of lineage,* After 
that, the a«hipter adorns tiie boy with the two 
garments, the two earrings, and the iinger*ring, 
and perfonns the^ Vya,hrii^Homa or 
Le, a burnt-sacrifice coupled with certain invoca- 
tions, apparently from the idea that the c<,mversion 
of one man’.s child into the son of amdlier cannot 
be effected without the^ intervention of fln^ gods. 
The Ieariie<i priest obtains the two garments, the 
earrings, and the finger-ring as his sacriilda! fee. 
Where the ceremony of hmsure [see Tonsure 
(H indu)] has already been performed for the Iwy 
: in his natural family, a special ceremony called 
p 2 (tre§tif or sacritice for male issue, has to be 
performed in addition to the burnt -sacrifice, in 
order to undo the etlbets of the tonsure rite. The 
motive for adoption assigned in the Sanskrit ct,»n- 
mentaries is a purely religious one, viz. the con- 
ferring of spiritual benefits upon the adopter and 
his ancestors by means of the ceremonv of anceKtor- 
worship. The Code of Manu fix. IMS < Isas a faneifid 
derivation of the word yw/w, ‘a M»iid as denoting 
‘the deliverer from the infernal rctrioii called put,' 
In theHame way, it is deedared !»y Vusisj^tha fxvii. I) 
that *if a father sees the face of a soh born ami 
living, he throws Ids dtdjts on him and obtains 
immortality,’ Another anciimt text says, ‘ I leaven 
awaits not one who has no male issue.’ Tlim* and 
other texte, laudatory of the celestijil bliss derived 
from the male issue, are (dtod^ by ondnent com- 
mentators in support of ilia oldigatioii to adopt on 
failure of male iiosterity. The importance of this 
practice "ivas entianced by wTiters on aiio|uiofi, who 
declarmi as olmolete in the present age (KuHpngot) 
the other ancient devices for obt-jdidug a ku bstitiite 
fora legitimate mm of tlie boily, suidi as apiitdiitiiig 
a widow to raise issue to her deceased laistiand, or 
a daughter to her sonless father, i»r legitimatizing 
the illegitimate son of one's wife, etir. TheM* 
WTiters^are unanimous in declarini! that none but 
the legitimate son of the lKsiyjowm.w| and the 
atloptro son {(hiMka) are sons in the |>ri»[»er sense 
of the term and entitled to inherit. Adoption, no 
doubt, has continued, down to the present day, one 
of the most imjwrtAnt institution.^ of the Indian 
Family Law, and its leading principles, a« clevtdoped 
in the ^writings of Imlian eominentatt>rft, are fully 
recognized by’the Briti.sh courta, and form the Iiuhis 
of the modern case-ia’w on the subject, fhi the 
other hand, it iiuwt not be supfwsed that, the 
religious motive for adoption in India lisa ever 
in reality excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive, Tlie existence of adoption among the 
Jainas and other Hindu dissenters, who do not 
offer the oblations to the dead tliat form tlie 
foundation of the spiritual benefit conferre«l by 
sons, prove-s that the custom of adoption did tmi 
arise from the religious belief that a son m 
sary for the salvation of man. In the Tan jail), 
adoption is common to the Jute, Sikli.n, and even 
to the Muhammadans; but with them the object 
is simply to make an heir, 

LtTssftAtcai.— Sfcokes, Uimiu Xmw M»k$, Miwlo*. 

G. BUhler, ‘The Sactvd of the Aryari-f/ iiati ii. In NB/sT, 
vol. xlv. ; West smd Biihler, A DipSirt &f //t.Wii 
B vols., Bombay, 1^84: Mayne, I'iimin L't’.i* 
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ADOPTION (Japanese).— Adoption, now tvidely 
prevalent in Japan, is not a native institution. li 
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was first introduced from China for a political pur- 
pose during the rule of the Hojo Kegents {1205- 
1333). Its importance is chiefly social and legal. 
The legal unit in Japan is the family and not the 
individual hence, when there is no natural-born 
heir, adoption becomes necessary in order to provide 
a representative in whose person it shall he con- 
tinued. But the religious point of view is by no 
means overlooked. The adopted son, on the death 
of his foster-father, takes charge of the family 
tombs and attends to the domestic religious ob- 
servances, whether Shinto, Buddhist, or ancestral, 
Just as if he were the real son. Their neglect, 
for want of an heir, would be considered a great 
calamity. There is no ceremony of adoption, but 
registration at the public office of the district is 
essential. 

Liter ATCRK. — Gubbins, Civil Code of Japan^ pt. ii.; Lloyd, 
‘A Jajmnese Problem-play' in the Traiisactims of the Asiatic 
Sociciy of Japan^ 1905. W. G. ASTON. 

ADOPTION (Muhammadan). — In Arabia, in 
the days of Muhammad, a man could adopt another 

person as his son (Arab, tahanndi The 

Prophet himself adopted Zaid ihn tJ^ritha. The 
latter was carried away in his ;^outh as a slave and 
came into Muhammad^s possession in Mecca. Some 
of his own tribesmen recognized Zaid and told his 
father ^laritha, who went to Mecca to offer a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, however, chose to re- 
main with the Prophet, upon which the latter gave 
him his freetlom and adopted him as his son, say- 
ing, ‘ He shall be m,y heir and I his.’ Since that 
time he was called Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

Many other instances of adoption are known in 
Arabic literature. But as a rule it does not 
appear that in Arabia adoption was practised ex- 
clusively for the purpose of saving the family from 
extinction. Often the idea apparently was merely 
to incorporate a certain person into a family, for 
one reason or another ; as, e,g,^ when a man, on 
marrying a woman who already had children from 
a former marriage, adopted her children as his 
own. Childi-en of slave girls, begotten by the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, hut it sometimes 
occurred that tiie father adopted them as his own 
children (as was the case with the famous poet 
‘Antara when he had given proof of ability). He 
who, having shed blood, fled from his tribe and 
found a protector in another tribe, was sometimes 
adopted by ids protector as a son. Miqdad ibn al- 
Aswad, for example, who belonged to those who 
hatl accepted Islam in the very beginning of 
Muliammad’s preaching, had fled originally from 
his tribe Bahra, and later on was adopted in Mecca 
by al-Aswax.1, his protector. His real name was 
Mindad ibn'Amr. (Cf. Bobertson Smith, Kimhip 
ana in Early Arabia?^ 1903, pp. 52-55, 

135 ff.). 

It is to be understood that at that time an 
adopted son was re^rded as in all respects the 
equal of a real son. The following event, however, 
caused Muhammad to abolish the old rule, and to 
declare that adoption was only a fiction and did 
not entail any consequences as r^ards rights. 
Zainah, the wile of the above-named Zaid, Muham- 
mad’s adopted son, had aroused the Prophet’s^ pas- 
sion to such a degree, that he persuaded Zaid to 
repudiate her, upon which he married her himself. 
This caused great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law laid down in the Qur’an {Sura, iv. 
27) it was incest for a father to marry a woman 
who had been his son’s wife. Then the verses^ of 
Qur’to xxxiii. 1-5 and 37 were revealed, in which 
it was expressly announced to the faithful, that 

an adopted son (Arab, da'i ^d) was not a real 


son, so that to call an adopted son a real son was 
Avrong, inasmuch as the process of adoption could 
never create any bonds of blood - relationship. 
Marriage with the repudiated wife of an adopted 
son was therefore not contrary to the will of Allah. 

This passage in the Qur’an has been the acci- 
dental cause of adoption not being regarded in the 
canonical orthodoxy of Islam as a valid institution 
with binding legal consequences. 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

ADOPTION (Koman). — The remarks made 
above concerning the importance attached by the 
Greeks to the perpetuation of the family and the 
family worship must be understood to apply with 
equal force to Borne, at least in her earlier history. 
The general idea of adoption, and the general 
efiects of the act, were the same in Borne as in 
Athens,* but some modification in details was 
introduced by the peculiarly Boman conception of 
paternal authority {patria potestas), and also by 
the Boman distinction between agnatic, or legal, 
and cognatie, or natural, relationships and rights. 
Their more sharply defined conception of legal 
status also led tlie Bomans to a multitude of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
which find, so far as we know, no parallel in 
Greece, and opened up several questions which 
taxed the ingenuity of lawyers. 

I. Two DISTINCT METHODS OF ADOPTION IN 
Home. — There were two entirely distinct methods 
of adoption among the Bomans during the Be- 
puhlican period, according as the person adopted 
was, or was not, std iuris, i.e. independent of his 
father’s legal control {patria potestas). Although 
Cicero, for example, uses the word adoptio [adop- 
tatio) to cover both methods, the proper term for 
the adoption of one who is sui iuris is that used 
by Gaius and A. Gellius — adrogatio {arrogatio), 
the term adoptio being properly restricted to the 
adoption of one who is under naifria potestas (Gell. 
V. 19 : ‘quod per prsetorem fit, adop tatio dicitur; 
quod per populum, adrogatio ’). 

I. Adrogatio,— Adrogation, therefore, was the 
method by which the head of a family voluntarity 
submitted himself to the potestas of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the part 
of the priestly college touching the purity of the 
reasons for the adoption, its suitability to the 
dignity of the families interested, and, above all, 
the security for the maintenance of the family and 
clan worship {sacra domestica and gentilicia) of the 
house which was about to lose its representative 
(Cic. de Dom. 34: ‘quse deinde causa cuique sit 
adoptionis, quse ratio ^enerum ac dignitatis, quae 
sacrorum, quseri a pontificum collegio solet ’). 

The adoption, by this method, of P. Clodius by M. Fonteius, 
a much younger man, is evidence of the way in which in the 
decay of the Republic the old safeguards of the institution 
could be misused, in the interests of political mancsuvring ; for 
the object of Olodius, a patrician, in securing ad^tion by 
Fonteius, a plebeian, was to become eligible for the Tribunate 
of the Commons. 

If the priestly college approved the adoption, 
there followed the detestatio sacrorum, a public 
renunciation of the cultus of the family (and gens) 
of his birth on the part of him who was about to 
pass into a new family, and perhaps a new gens 
(Serv. on Verg. Aen, ii. 156 : ‘ consuetudo apud 
antiques fuit, ut qui in familiam vel gentem 
transiret, prius se abdicaret ab ea in qua fuerat 
et sic ab alia acciperetur ’). Next, a bill {rogatio) 
authorizing the transition was introduced to the 
Assembly of the Curise {Condtia Curiata) by the 
Pontifex Maximus and voted upon in the usual 
manner. 

Such was the procedure followed under the Republic, even 
when the Ouriafce assembly was a mere form, being represented 

* Of. Oic. de LegibtiSt ii. 19, ‘ ritus familiae patrumque ser- 
vant©.* 
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only by thirty lictore (Cic. Leg, Agr, ii. 31). For the words of 
Tacitus (//Av?,. L 15 : *si teprivatiis lege curiatoai aid ponthice^*, 
ufe moris esfc, adoptarem used by Galba) cannot be made to 
justify the view that the formalities of adrogatit) at that date 
took place before the pontifices alone. This ancient method con- 
tinued in use into Impenai times. Augustus so ad' 'j.ted Tiberius 
(Suet. Atifj. C>5: ‘Tiberiiim adnptavit in foro I'.'ge ciiriata'; 
cf. Suet. Tib 15; Tac. HL^t. i. 15); the last example is thatnf 
Hadriaifs a<!option of Commodus (ro/jiw, sa\.s Dio tU^s. Ixix. ‘JO). 

An easier mode of adrag/ttio was grathially 
adopted. The first example of this was given by 
Galba, who adopted Piso i>y simple detdaration 
[nuncupatio pro cmithnr), before the army (Buet. 
Galh. Ill ‘hliiimque appellams penhixit in eastrn 
iro eontiofie {uioptavit* ; Tae. Hht, i. 15 f. ; am 


ac pro ( 


Dio Cass. Ixviii. 3, Trajan’s adoption i»y Xerva). 
This innovation, partly dne to the Ihnpefors auto- 
cratic power, was assisted by the fact that the 
Eni])erur was also Pontifex Maximusfsee Greenidge, 
Uoman FuMk Zf/c, p. 350), The metliod was ex- 
tended to other cases, and the older formalities were 
large!}" abandoned in favour of a mode of adroga- 
tion effected by Imperial rescript {p^r rescript mn. 
primipis) and issued after preliminary investigation 
before a Prador (or liefore the Governor in the 
Provinces, 5vhere adoption by Roman forms no 5 v 
first becomes possible). The older method indeed 
long survived, for Gaius mentions a re.script ad- 
dres.sed by the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
t»ontifices, permitting the adrogation of a minor 
under certain regulations which need not here 
be specified. It was not until a.d. 286 that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entirelv alKdishetl the 
old method and substituted for it the Imperial 
rescript. 

(a) Some effects of The elfeet of 

adrogation the loss of hia own patrm poirnt^fs 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate suhjec- 
tion to that of his adoptive father, whose legal son 
(imtm filim) he became. It conferred upon the 
adopter immediate universal succession to tlie 
proi^erty * and rights of the adopted, Seeing that, 
technically, adrogatk involved a certain loss of 
legal personality {minima capitk demimi(io),f 
rights vested in the adopted perished at once, 
e.g* any usufruct vested in him, or sworn obliga- 
tion or service on the })art of freedmen. In the 
same way, from the strictly legal point of view, 
all personal debts of the adopted were extinguished 
by his adoption (but here the prmtorian equity 
gave his crtnlitors the right to sell his property to 
the amount of their claims); if the debt was owing 
as a burden upon an est;Ue to which the adopted 
had succeeded m heir, it was tran.sferred with it 
to his adoptive father. Personal ilignities of the 
tidopted magisterial powers) remained entirely 
unaffected in all their consequences. It is obvious 
that adrogation would annul any will previously 
made by the adopted. If the person adrogated had 
himself children under his potestas, these also fell 
into subjection to the adopter, and became legally 
ms grandchildren. Hence Tiberius was compelled 
to adopt Germanicus before he himself was acfopted 
hj adrogaiio by Augustus (Suet. Wk 15: ‘coactus 
onus ipse Germanicum fratris sui fiiium adoptare. 
Hec quicquam postea pro patre familias egit aut 
ms, quod amiserat, ex ulla parte retiimit. Nam 
negue donavit neque manumisit, ne hereditatem 
qmdem aut legata percepit ulla aliter quam ut 
pecuho referret accepta ' ). 

ib) Adrogafio origiTmlly and always confined to 
patnciam , — It must be remarked that the above 
mode of adoption was essentially a religious mode, 
and applicable only to patricians, who alone were 
organized in true gentes (ci Greenidge, qp, ciL 

* JtigWnian allowed the adoptive father only the usufruct, 
unlem the adopted son died not having been emancipated from 
nis adoptive father a control. 

t Gains, 1 162: ‘minima capitis deminutio est, cum et oivitas 
retinetur, sed status hominis commutatur ; ouod 
ftoddit m his qui adoptantur.’ ’ ^ 


j p. 9), as is evident from the fact that the as'^em bled 
j CiadfB anti the priestly college were the chief actors 
i in the cereimmy. On the other hand, the restric- 
i tion of thi.s mode of adoption to those who w’erc 
! sui iuris (-annot be regarded as a primitive char- 
I acteristic, for the rea-.'-on that the prime end of 
j ado|'»ti<m, the continuation of the imnly ciiltUN 
which wa.s in tlanger of extinction tlirough failure 
of natural heirs, could just as well be eflected 
j through the adtqition of a Jilitis famMimt i.e. one 
I who was still umler patria potestm^ provided that 
• he had reached the age of puberty, for on t!ie 
death of his adoptive lathcfr lie would liinisfdi 
become the pater /aotd las. And again, it is ini* 
possihle to believe that tlie Rome of the regaJ 
period actually pos.sessinl no meams of ailoption 
save of those 5vho were ‘Viri i am— rather would it 
be probably of somewhat rare occurrence that one 
already A*ai iurk should put himself hy adrogatio 
in the potestas of another. If, then, the cerei«oni«*s 
oi adroyajh were originally also not applicable lo 
son.s .still subject to their fjitherV we shail 
be driven to confess tliat the mcaie of adoption of 
.such, sanctioned by patrician law, is totally un- 
known to us ; for the earlie.st method that W‘e loMr 
of as applicable to |>ersons exlkm iuti% is the purely 
civil and probahly originally plebeian form by 
threefold sale hereafter descnlied. Originally, 
then, (idrogatlo wa.s |uabably applicable both fo 
these who %vere sui iiiris ana to thtme who were 
muwrpatrm potestas, hi historical times, however, 
it li.'uf cfune to be restricted to the former atjil 
relit ivedy much les.s frc.quent case, while for the 
(dlier the lictitiouH sale offered a more ready means 
of tulqUum. 

2 . Adoptio properly so called.— Adoption in its 
more proper nense, that' is to say, the triinsferenre 
of nfiUusfamilim from the pfde.dm of Im naluml 
father to that of an adoptive father, wm mas an- 
pHshed by the aid of legal ficfiorm in two distinct 
acts-— (1) the dissolution of the link %%iih the 
natural father, by nujans of fictitious wile, wane*. 
patio ; <2) the transference of the son to the poimtm 
of the adoptive father hy the procetiure called cessio 
in iurc. 

According to the law of the Twelve Tables, a 
son thrice transferred by his father to another, 
imder the fu>lemn forms of the manripatm^ or sale 
per ces et Hbram, * by the eop|)er and the smleK,* 
was freed from patermil control (* p?iter si lilium ter 
venuni tiuit, filius a patre Iil>er e.sto The father, 
therefore, so sold ius son to the person mbptiiig, 
or to another ; the son being forthwith emancipaied 
by his purchaser, fell l>ack under his father’s p^d's. 
tas. The ceremmiv w"aa immediately refanactl 
witly the .name result. By a tliird sale the father 
finally destroyed his imternal righta over his son, 
who now remained In the lawful iH^sseasion (i» 
mancipio) of the purchaser. The usual custom 
was for the purchaser then to remaneipate 
dpare) the son to his natural father, who thus for 
a moment held Mm in Ms turn m maudpm^ |no 
longer m films familias^ subject to his potestml 
Then followed the second act, completing the 
adoption. This ^ took ^the form of a fictitious pro- 
cess of law {leg is ttciio} before a magistrate— the 
Frmtor at Rome, the Governor in the Provinces. 
The aiioptive father instituted a vindimim fiiil 
in potestatem, claiming him m his son. lie 
who was holding him for the moment in 
cipio (the natural father, therefore, if nmmmunaih 
laid taken place) making no demur to the claim, 

It this were not doiw, the father woisld, of coonw, tako no 
further mrt_ ift the mmmny, his place httef ukm for toe 
second act of the proceedings b,v the third persion, to whont die 
mamimiio had been made. It was a deduction of t!ie lawyers, 
from the words of the Twelve Table.s, that a singrle sale sumctd 
to break the bond of patHa potmtas in the ca>'e of a d&uirhter 
or grrandeou. See Mommsen, StaaUreeht, ill. 
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the magiBtrate adjudged {addixit) the adopted to 
the claimant as his Jiiius^ subject to his patm 
potestm. Hence this form of adoption is spoken 
of as afi{)ptio a pud prmtomm, as contrasted with 
adropjiiioj which is per (or apud) papuhim. It is 
this *form of adoption^ that is alluded to by Cicero 
(de Fin, 24 : * in eo filio . . . quern in adoptioneni 
D, Silano einancipaverat *), and by which Augustus 
adopted Gains ana Lucius, his grandsons, in B.c. 17 
(Suet. A ug, 64 : ‘ Gaium et Lucium adoptavit, domi 
per assem et Hbram emptos a patre Agrippa*).* 

These complicated forms were gradually simpli- 
fied, an<i tinally Justinian made simple declaration 
on the part of the two principals before a magis- 
trate R«l!i<dent, the son to be adopted also being 
present and consenting. 

Some effects qf ampiio . — 'Like adrogatio, true 
adoption 'involved a cardtis deminutio^ destroying 
the agnatic rights of the adopted in his natursQ 
famih' ; but he still retained his rights as a cognate 
therein, and as such was entitled to succeed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natural 
fatlier. In his adoptive family he gained the rights 
both of an agnate and of a cognate; but if he 
were emancipated by his adoptive father, he re- 
verted to the position and rights of an emancipated 
son of his natural father. Justinian altereci this 
to the effect that (except in eases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remained in hm natural family and under the con- 
trol of hi» natural father, the adoption conferring 
on him flimply the right of intestate succession to 
his adoptive father {adopth minus plena). 

The eliildren, if any, of a son adopted before the 
pr®etor did not, as in adrogatio, pass with him into 
the potestm of his adoptive father. Emancipa- 
tion of an adopted child broke all connexion be- 
tween him and his adoptive family, save that 
marriage between the adopter and an adojited 
daughter or granddaughter, even^ after emancipa- 
tion, remains illegal, Readoptioii by the same 
person was impossible. 

IL JdEQrhATioys concerning adoption,— 
A person might be adopted, not into the place of 
a son, but into that of a grandson; the same 
applies to the adoption of a female. If he was 
adopted as grandson, the natural sons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted ; 
but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
son in adoption to a third person. 

I, Age.— A debated question was as to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted son. In 
the notorious case of the adoption of P. Clodius hy 
M. Fonteius the adopted son was older than the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic. de 
Dorn, 35 f,: ‘Factus es eius filius contra fas, cuius 
per mtatem pater esse potuisti The original idea 
was that aaoption sliould imitate nature (cf, Cic. 

36 : * ut haec simulata adoptio filii quam maxime 
veritatem illam suscipiendorum li^rorum imitata 
esse videatur and this was the view of the later 
jurisconsults, who decided that the adopter should 
be older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
years {plena puhertm). In the case of adrogatio 
It was held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, except in special cases of health or intim- 
acy. Until the time of Antoninus Pius, a person 
under the age of puberty {impubes or pupillus) 
could not be adopted by adrogatio ; but if under 
patria potestm, tone amptio was, of course, appli- 
cable to him. 

• GelL V. 19 : * Adoptante autem cum a parente in cuius 
potestetc sunt, tertia mancipatione in iure ceduntur, atque ab 
eo qui adoptat, apud eum apud quern Aegis actio est vindi- 
cantur." 
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2 , Adoption of females. — Women properly coulu 
not adopt, either by adrogatio or by mane^atio, 
aa they could not possess patria potestas. But in 
A.D. 291 Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceased chil- 
dren. The adopted in this case acquired rights 
of- inheritance. Females of any age could be 
adopted, originally not properly by adrogatio, 
though not for the reason assigned by Aulus 
Gellius (‘cum feminis nulla comitiorum com- 
munio’), but because the marriage ceremony of 
confarreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
by Imperial rescript became applicable to women 
also. 

The permission to adopt a female marked, it is clear, a decay- 
ing sense of the real significance of the institution. For if, as 
was, perhaps, most often the case, the adopted daughter was of 
marriageable age, she would, if subsequently given in marriage, 
by certain forms, at any rate, fall into the potestas of her husband, 
and become a member of his family and gem (see Greenidge, 
op. cit. p. 17)- l^he same evidence of decay is seen in the abuse 
of the institution for political purposes by Clodius, which 
assuredly could not have happened had the feeling of the com- 
munity been seriously concerned. Under the early Empire, 
adoption was practised to enable persons to escape the penalties 
of childlessness and to qualif;;^ under the provisions of the Lex 
Julia and Papia Poppsea, which prescribed that a candidate 
for office who had children, or who had more children, was to 
be preferred to one who had none or fewer (see Tac. Ann. ed. 
Furneaux, vol. i. p. 439 f.). In A.n. 62 it became necessary for 
the Senate to decree that pretended adoption for this purpose 
(manumission having at once followed the adoption) should be 
null and void (Tac. Ann. xv. 19: ‘ percrebuerat ea tempestate 
praviasimus mos, cum propinquis comitiis aut sorte provinci- 
arum plerique orbi fictis adoptionibus adsciscerent filios, prsa- 
turasque et provincias inter patres sortiti statim emitterent 
manu, quos adoptaverant'). 

The general impression given is that, at Rome, 
as compared with Greece, the institution of adop- 
tion more rapidly and completely lost its connexion 
with religious thought anci practice. 

3 * Name. — Among the Romans, adoption intro- 
duced a peculiar modificatiou of the name. The 
person adopted laid aside his original names and 
assumed those of his adoptive father, adding, how- 
ever, an epithet to mark the gem out of which he 
had passed ; that is to say, he retained his gentile 
name in an adjectival form. Thus C, Octavius, 
when adopted by the will of his maternal grand- 
uncle Cmsar, became ‘ C. Julius Csesar Octavianus. ’ 
But the system was not uniformly observed, and 
in a few cases the epithet is derived from the name 
of the Familia, not from that of the Gem, The 
case of M. Junius Brutus is an example of another 
anomaly. 

4 . Imperial adoption.—The power of continuing 

the family by adoption gained a peculiar signifi- 
cance in connexion with the early Empire. For 
theoretically the princeps could not name his suc- 
cessor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and army. Neither designation nor 
heredity was recognized. Constitutionally, how- 
ever, it was open to the princeps to appoint a 
consort in the Imperial power, who, on the death 
of the reigning Emperor, would have a practical, 
though not a legal, claim to be elected his successor. 
The natural course was to appoint a son to that 
position ; but if the Emperor had no son, he could 
adopt whomsoever he chose as his virtual successor, 
the danger of such a course being minimized by the 
paternal control he possessed over his adopted son. 
The act of adoption by the princeps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, comitia imperii {Hist. 
i. 14) ; hut the custom hardly attains its full sipiifi- 
cance until the adoption of Trajan. The accident 
of the childlessness of Augustus gave the institu- 
tion its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Suet. Aug, 64, 66 ; Tac. Ann, xii. 26 ; Suet. Galo. 
17 ; Dio Oass. Ixviii. 3). . x 

5 . Adoptio testamentaria.— There remains to be 
noticed a species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
as adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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example is the will of Julius Caesar adopting 
Octavius (Suet. Cm. 83 ; ‘in ima cera C. Octavium 
etiain in familiam nomenque adoptavib’). The 
adopted in such a case could not fall under the 
patria potestas of the adopter, who was dead ; 
hence tlie adopted could not become heir or 
acquire agnatic rights, and had, in fact, no claim 
to the deceased’s estate, except in so far as the 
will specilically granted such. The only legal 
ellect, then, was to permit the adopted to bear the 
name and call himself son of the testator {adsuniere 
m noiiiem). Octavius, it is true, availed himself of 
his testamentai-y adoption by Ciesar to secure a 
primlegiwm from the Curim adrogating him to the 
testator (Appian, Bdl. Civ. iii. 94 : dTr^t Si rwp 8v<nG}v^ 
eavtrhp elimroieiTo rrarpl /card pSjjlop Kovpidrcop. 
. . . Tatip S^ TO. re dX\a Xa/irpd, Kal i^eMdepoi 
‘KoWoL re Kal vXovcrioif Kal 5id r6S^ term fidXnjTa 
h Kaicra/}, ^ttI tJ wporipa diaei, Hard* SiaBiQuas ol yevo- 
fiipjjf Kal rijaSe Ct Dio Cass. xliv. 35, xlv. 5, 

xlvi. 47) ; but his is an exceptional case. By his 
will Augustus so adopted Livia (Tac. Jjin. i. 8: 
*Livia in familiam Juliam nomenque Augustae 
adsiimebatur ^), and at the same time constituted 
her and Tiberius bis heirs. In later times this 
species of adoption took the form of devising an 
inheritance xrnder condition of bearing the testa- 
tor’s name. This mode was, in fact, in use as early 
as Cic'ero’s time and before it (cf. Cic. Bruin, s\ 212 : 
* Crassum istius Licinim hliuni, Crassi testamento 
qui fuit adoptatus ’). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
was adopted by the will of his uncle, and so 
became Q. Cmcilius Fomponianus Atticus, his 
uncle’s name having beeii Q, Cwcilius; he also 
got 1U,0CK),0CK) sesterces (Cic. ad Att. iii 20). 
jDolabella was so adopted by a woman, but Cicero 
had his doubts as to the propriety of this— though, 
as he humorously remar ks, he will be better able 
to decitle when he knows the amount of the be- 
quest (Cic. ad Att, vii. 8 : * Dolabellam vides Li vise 
testamento cum duobus coheredibus esse in triente, 
sed iuberi mutare noraen. Est vdkinKhv <rK4p.p.a, 
rectumne sit nobili adulescenti mutare nomen 
mulieris testamento ; sed id (^i\acro^u}T€pop StevKpiyi)' 
ffopep, cum sciemus, quantum quasi sit in trientis 
triente’). Whether Dolabella accepted the be- 
quest we do not know; at any rate he did not 
diange his name. Later, Tibenus found no diffi- 
culty in accepting an inheritance without ob.«<erving 
the condition (Suet. Tib. 6 : * Post reditum in urbem 
a M. Gallic senatore testamento adoptatus, heredi- 
tate adita mox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius 
adversarum Augusto partium fuerat’). For other 
examples of this method of adoption, see Suet. 
Gaik 4 ; Dio Cass, xL 51 ; Plmy, Mist. Nat. 
XXXV. ii. 2. 

LiTmATURR.— -Meier-Lipsius, D«r AtU«che Proom^ ; 

J^eeches qf Urns, ed. Wyse, CSambr. 1904, pcu 9 .; L. Beauchet, 
Hist, du droit priv4 de la riptib. Athin. ; E. Hmaa, Beitriige 
mr Gmch, des grkeh. und rSta. FamUienrmhUi ; Caillemer, 
de moceBSwn ; Iherlag, dtt» rSm. Rechts ; 

Scheurls, de modM Uherm in adoptimesm dandd^ Erlangen, 
1850 ; artt. ‘ Adoptio ' and * Adrogatfo,' in various Dictionaries 
of dassioal Antiquities. W. J, WOODHODSE, 

ADOPTION (Semitic).— 

I. Adoption in Babylonia. — In the great Baby* 
Ionian Law Code (Code of ^ammurabi), adoption of 
various kinds is referred to and regulated, 

(1) Eeasonsfor the custom. — An obvious reason 
for the custom might seem to exist in its meeting 
the needs of childless persons, who desired to 
provide themselves with an heir, that the family 
natrimony might not be alienated. But in Baby- 
lonia, as in old Israel, a man whose wife was 
childless could take a concubine, or miglit, with 
his wife’s acquiescence, enter into relations with 
a maid-servant for tliis purpose. And these 
alternatives sufficed in Israel to meet such cases 


so well that adoption was entirely unknown. 
Besides, adopted children in Babylonia were some- 
times taken into a family where sons and daughters 
were living. Johns* suggests that ‘the real cause 
most often was that the adopting parents had lost 
by marriage all their own children and were left 
with no chibi to look after them. They then 
adopted a child whose parents would l>e glad to 
see him provided for, to look after them until they 
died, leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning their own children.’ But this was by 
no means the only operative cause. .Sometimes 
children were adopted wiiere an heir was desired, 
sometimes as a matter of convenience ; t in some 
cases a child was ap[>areiitly adopted as an 
apprentice; slaves could be taken for the purposes 
of adoption, and in the process gained their 
freedom ; and not only sons, but daughters, could 
be thus secured. 

(2) Method. — Adoption was effected and legally 
safeguarded by a deed in the iisiial form of a 
‘tablet of ademtion’ or ‘sonship’ {duppii aplnti§ii^ 
niaruti^u). This was sealed by the adoptive 
parents, duly sworn to, and witnessed. The rights 
and obligations of the contracting parties were 
fully set forth, and so long as the tablet remained 
unbroken, and the seal intact, tiie position of the 
adopted child was secure. In case.s of informal 
adoption, where no deed had been properly drawn 
up, the relationship was not legally binding, ami 
the child couh! return to it.s own father’.H htmse. 
An exception was, however, made in the ol 
an artisan who took a ddhl to bring up, and 
taught him a handicraft. Umler tlu^se circuim 
stances the child eould not be rerhiimcd. 

The term apltLtu is interestirjff. It the ahjitract of aplu, 
‘eon,’ and therefore ht. ttouKhip.* It wa», Intwever, umti t«? 
denote the filial relation Ksncraliy (being applunl to that of a 
daughter to a parent), and thus came to have the gciierai mean* 
ing ‘share' (that which belonged to a mn or daughter hy in- 
heritance). Aplutu might l>e granted by a fatlier to % non 
during the lifetime of the former, the father handing over hlf« 
j)roj>erty to the son, only stipulating for maintenance thiring 

(3) Conditions and kinds of admtion. — llie 
conditions were fully set fortfi in the ‘talilet of 
adoption’ or define<i 'by the Code. The obligation 
re.sting on the child might be to 8np|K>rt the 
adoptive parent (details of the ‘ sustenance ’ to l>e 
supplied in such ca.ses are given in many tablets) ; 
or one of service (as when a lady adopts a maiti to 
serve her for life and initerit a certain housed). 
The adoption of a child (e.g. a daughter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently regarded as a gooci settle- 
ment for the child. Certain classes of people 
appear to have had no legal claim to their own 
children. These were the palace-favourite (or 
warder?) and the courtemn.§ If the children of 
such, after being adopted, attempted to repudiate 
their adoptive parents, the action was punished 
with the greatest severity {CJL §§ 192 , 193 ). In 
other cases, however, the possibility of repudiation 
of the relationship on one side or the other was 
contemplated. It appears that a clause implying 
repudiation (on the part of parents of a son, or 
vice versd) was regularly inserted in the contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a 'law-court. Thus parents, according to the 
contracts, could repudiate adopted sons if they so 

* BabgUmmn and Amyrian Laws^ p. 1S4, 

t The complicated issue* that might arise may be well illtis- 
^ted by a case cited by Mr. 8. A. Oook (Laws of Mmm md 
Code qf Hammurabi^ p. 131 1): ‘Bel-kilflr, son of NAdin, who 
had been atiopted by Ms unde, married a widow with one tout : 
he has no children, and proposes to adopt the st<*iwon. Thr 
unde, however, objects, since under this arrangement his pm 
perty would pass through Bd-kMr Into the hand of atrangern 
and it is accordingly agreed that xt the marriage continues to I** 
without children, m-kifir must adopt his own brother as heir. 

X Cited by Johns, m. esit. p. 159. 

§ ail'.(«Co(ieqf|fammwaW) § 187 , cf. Cook. op. oft, p. .,34. 

note. 
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wifilied, the son taking a son’s share and departing. 
This looks like an attempt to contract outside the 
law. Failure on the part of the adopted child to 
carry out his ohligations was good ground for 
disinhentance ; but the penalty could be inflicted 
only with the consent of the judges, who felt 
bound, in the first place, to do all in their power 
to reconcile the parties. With this object in view, 
judgment was ajmetimes reserved. 

The votfcrj mnd the courtemn formed a class hy themselves, 
aiid were the tubjeet of special legislation. ‘ They were not 
gupposed to have children of their own, but possessed the right 
to nominate their heir within limits. In return for exercising 
this right in favour of m certain person, thev ustsallv stipulated 
that such pe iwoii shall maintain them as long as they live and 
otherwise rare tor tltem (Johns, op. eit, p. 158 *>. 

2. Adoption not practised fay tne Hefarews, — As 
has already been fminted out, no mention of the 
practice of adoption occurs in any of the Hebrew 
Law Codes, term corresponding to vlod€<rla 
exists in Hel>rew,t nor does the Greek term 
{vlodiffla) occur in the LXX, while in the Greek 
Testament it occurs only in the Pauline Epistles. 
In fact, the practicie of adoption would have en- 
dangered the principle of maintaining property in 
the possession of the original tribe, TOich w^as the 
object of such painful solicitude in the Mosaic 
Code {cf. Xu 27®““). It is obvious that the reasons 
which operated in Babylonia were not active in 
Hebrew life. Babylonian civilization was much 
more complex and highly developed. Among the 
Israelites the risk of dnidlesaness was met in the 
earlier |>eri<Ki !y polygamy, in the later by facility 
of divorce. [See, further," Marriage]. 


l (inferior) marriage with Hagar 
(On : rf. the owe of Rachel and her maid Bilhah, and 
Leah and Zifamh ((3n »).t 

Isolate<l cases of possible adoption, or something 
analogous, are, however, met with in the OT 
literature. Thus, (1) three cases of informal 
atioption can plausibly be said to occur in the 
OT — those of Moses, adopted (Vulg. adoptavit) by 
the Egyptian princess (Ex 2^®) ; of Genubath, 
possibly (1 Kll*^); and of Esther, who was 
atiopted (Vulg. adoptavU) by her father’s nephew 
Mordecai CE«t2^*^®|. It is noticeable that in all 
three cases the locaU is outside Palestine, and the 
influence of foreign ideas is apparent. Further, (2) 
something analogous to adoption seems to be im- 
plied in the case of Ephraim and Manaaseh, sons of 
Joseph, to whom Jacob is represented as giving 
the status of his own sons (Gn 48® * And now thy 
tw'o sons . . . are mine ; Ephraim and Manasseh, 
even as Keuben and Simeon, shall be mine’). As 
a full son of Jacob each receives a share in the 
division of the land under Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of his two sons) receiving a double 
portion. This, however, is not really a case of 
adoption, but one where the rights of the firstborn 
were transferred (for sufficiently grave reasons) to 
a younger son (cf. Gn 49* for the sin of Reuben, 
for J oseph*s elevation). To Joseph in effect 
are transferred the privileges of the eldest son ; cf. 
further 1 Ch 5^- (3) The levitate law has also 

some points of contact with adoption. The brother 
of a man dying without children entered into a 
union with the widow, in order to provide the dead 
man with an heir. The firstborn in this case 
received the name and the heritage of the deceased. 
Some of the Church Fathers (e.y. Augustine) have 
actually given the name of ‘adoption’ to this 
Mosaic ordinance. But the two things are ob- 
viously distinguished by fundamental differences. 
In real adoption the adopting parent exercises an 

* Cf. S. A, OO'Ok, m at. pp. 134, 147 f. 

t In Mitwetot's Beb. NT It is rendered DU3n amo (e.g, 

Ro04). 

t See fnrtiw** on tttis point BBi, s.v. * Family,' § 7 (vol. ii. ooL 

imy 


act of deliberate choice. Thus the levirate law is 
not a case of adoption in any real sense, but ‘ the 
legal substitution, made for sufficient reasons, of a 
fictitious for a natural father ’ (Many). 

3 . Legal adoption unknown among the Arabs. 
— Of adoption as a recognized institution among 
the Arabs no clear and certain traces exist. The 
practice of polygamy was sufficient to meet cases 
where the need of adoption might have been felt 
See, further, art Adoption (Miriiammadan), above. 

^ 4 . Theological application of the idea of adop- 
tion.— -Adoption as an institution was evident!^ 
unfamiliar in Palestine during the NT period. 
None of the NT writers uses the technical Greek 
term vloBeala except St Paul. He doubtless em- 
ployed the term because, having been born in 
Cilicia, he had received a partiafly Greek educa- 
tion, and was acquainted with the institutions and 
terminology of the Greeks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Among Gr. profane authors, from Pindar and Herodotus 
downwards, 6erh^ or 0 ero 5 jrots, ‘ adopted son,’ is regularly 
found. 

Theologically the conception of adoption is 
applied by St. Paul to the special relation e.xisting 
between God and His people, or between God and 
redeemed individuals. For the former sense, cf. 
Ro 9* (‘Israelites . . . whose is the adoption^ and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises’). 
Here the people of Israel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egyptian bondage was 
specially associated with the thought of Israel’s 
becoming a nation and Jahweh’s son. In this 
sense the people is sometimes called Jahweli’s son 
(cf. Hos IP, Ex 4^^** ‘ Israel is my son, my first- 
born,’ etc.). The same thought is also prominently 
expressed in the Synagogue Liturgy (esp. in the 
Thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt which 
immediately follows the recitation of tlie Shema * : 
cf. Singer, Eeb.-Eng. Prayer-Book,^ pp. 42-44, 
98-99). In the four other passages in St. Paul’s 
Epp. where the word vloBeala occurs, it has an 
individual application, and an ethical sense, de- 
noting ‘ the nature and condition of the true dis- 
ciples of Christ, who by receiving the spirit of God 
into their souls become the sons of God * (Thayer), 
cf. Ro 8 ^®, Gal 4®, Eph 1 ® ; in Ro 8 ®® the phrase ‘ to 
wait for the adoption’ {dTeKdix^a-Bac vlodecriav) in- 
cludes the future, when the full ethical effects of 
having become God’s adopted sons will be made 
manifest in their completeness.* 

Adoption in this sense implies the distinction that exists 
between the redeemed and Christ. ‘ We are sons by grace ; He 
is so by nature.' * Adoptionem propterea dicit,' says Augustine, 

‘ ut distincte intelligamus unicum Dei filium.’ t The thought of 
ethical adoption is finely expressed in Jn is. 

In later ecclesiastical language wtoSeerta became a synonym for 
baptism (cf. Suicer, s.v.). According to Suicer, Hesychius thus 
defines the term : orav ns deroy vthv Xa/jLjSavp, <cal to ayiov 
j3ttirncr/ta. 

Litkraturk. — C. H. W. Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Laws (1904), 
ch. XV. (‘ Adoption ’) ; Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, vol. L 
(1895) art. * Adoption ’ (by S. Many) ; S. A. Cook, The Laws oj 
Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (1903), pp. 131 f., 134 f., 140 ; 
JETRt, art. * Family,' §14 (cols. 1604-1505); the Gr. Lexx. s.v. 
vloffeoria (esp. Grimm-Thayer and Cremer); the Comm, (esp, 
Ramsay, Historical Com. on Galatians). Reference should also 
be made here to the great Syrian-Roman Law Code, edited by 
Bruns and Sachau ^yr.'Rom. JRechtsbueh aus dem funften 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1880). G. H. BOX. 

ADORATION. — As this word is used, both in 
literature and in common practice, it seems to 
imply, on the one hand, admiration of qualities that 
are good and beautiful, and, on the other, a recog- 
nition of power in what possesses them. Further, 
it usually carries with it the idea that the object 
of adoration is immensely greater than the being 
who adores. 

* In Galatians, adoption of the Greek type may be in the 
Apostle’s mind ; in Romans, of the Roman type. 

t Lightfoot on Gal 45. 
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It is natural to speak of adoring: God or a god, and of adoring 
Nature : somewhat less natural to speak of adoring another 
human being : hardly natural at all to speak of adoring a mere 
ideal, unless— and this is important— the ideal is conceived of as 
in some wa.v possessing an intrinsic force of its own. Kant, for 
instance, might possibly have adored his Categorical Imperative, 
‘the Moral Iaw within,’ which he compares in majesty to;* the 
starry heavens without,’ for he seems to conceive it as some- 
thing more than that which apprehends it. 

The etymology, — adoro^ ' I pray to/ — is, in short, 
stili felt in the word. Prayer, however, com- 
monly implies the belief in some gain to him w’ho 
prays, and this need not be felt in adoration. In- 
deed, it may be said that the pre-eminent char- 
acteristic of the adoring mood is the merging of 
self in the rapt contemplation of other gimness. 
The whole temper of the word is admirably illus- 
trated in Browning’s lines about the 
* love that spends itself 
In silent mad idolatry of some 
Pre-eminent mortal, some great soul of souls, 

, That ne’er win know how well it is adored.’ 

Parace&w, part iii. ad fin. 

It is well to note expressly that admiration must 
reach a certain pitch before the term * adoration * 
is felt to be appropriate. The bare recognition of 
power is, of course, never enough. Admiration of 
.some kind must always be an element, even if it 
is only the admiration of such power, as in devil- 
worship, It is, indeed, this element of admiration 
that appears to give the prirmiple of division be- 
tween magic and religion. But in the lower forms 
of worship, as in the one just mentioned, the 
admiration being incomplete, the atioration is felt 
to be incomplete also. For its completion we seem 
to require, on the one hand, an embodiment of all 
that would satisfy our own i<ieal, and, on the 
other, the presence of a force that is more than 
ourselves. 

The types of adoration, therefore, complete and Incomplete, 
are as diverse as the diverse types of those religions that aefin- 
itely worship a power l>eyona the worshipper. Strictly speak- 
ing, it would apj^ar that religions such as Buddhism, which do 
not recognize such a power, should be excluded from this class, 
and that adoration, as we have deSned it, has no place in them. 
But for the Semites and the Europeans at iewt, history plainly 
shows how vital an element it has been in their religious de- 
velopment, The whole growth of Hebrew monotheism out of 
the surrounding idolatry, until its final sharp seimration, is 
one struggle to get away from weak and unworthy objects into 
the presence of what was truly to be adored. 

Lack of power on the one hand, lack of right- 
eousness on the other, are sure signs that the true 
God has not been found. Anything that suggests 
either deficiency must be cut away. The gods of 
the heathen are bub the work of men's hands (Is 
37^*) ; and Israel must not turn His glory into ‘ tlie 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass* (Fs 106^). 
The god that makes a man’s son pass through the 
fire is Molech, not Jahweh (Jer 7^). No such gmi 
may stand beside Him. 

It is this belief in a completely satisfactory 
object of worship, and this passion to show it to 
other men, that have been among the great moving 
forces in Muhammadanism, as in every missionary 
enterprise since missions began. But tne Hebrews, 
above ail nations, have fmt the rapture of this 
mood, and have given it the most complete expres- 
sion in poetry. 

The break-up of Greek religion was directly due 
to the fact that the old mythology provided images 
too imperfect to satisfy the heart's longing to 
adore. Plato and Euripides show the bitter dis- 
satisfaction with their forefathers’ imaginings, and 
the search, never fully satisfied, for something 
better (see, c.y,, Plato, Eutk^phroi Euripides, 
Bacdm, Troadm), 

The same dissatisfaction and the same search 
are manifest during the early days of the Roman 
Empire, only in a far more prosaic form, inasmuch 
as the age was far less imaginative. The eager 
acceptance of strange worships at Rome, and the 
attempt of Augustus to set up the worship of the 


Emperor above them all, are proofs of this, as 
pitiful as they are ludicrous. 

Christianity, it might be thought, would have 
solved all these difficulties for those who accepted 
it. And it is noteworthy that perhaps the only 
expression of pure adoration in literature worthy 
to be set beside the Hebrew’, is to be found in the 
vision of the Christian Paradise at the end of 
Dantets poem. It may be added that the liturgies 
of the Cluirch have always been particularly suc- 
cessful in the place they have given to praise soj 
distinguished from prayer. But not to speak of 
the profound and complicated controversies on the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian conceptions, it is clear 
that the fierce quarrels over the use of images and 
the honour due to the Saints exhibit the esnential 
features of former struggles. The leonociastH 
and Reformers fear any devotion to wiiat is not 
absolutely the highest, m tending to weaken t!ie 
powers of real adoration. The Roman Catholies, 
on the otiier hand, deny that the reverence paid 
to the Saints is the same as, or in any way eon- 
iiicts with, the worship of the one God. 

Thus art. ‘ Saints,' by Mattes, in THjcL Entye. de la ThM. 
Cathol. (Paris, Ib70) : ‘The Saints are not honoured like God, and 
are not adored, but they are more honoured, nmre reverence*!, 
than any men alive on earth. . , , Gradually iht* termioifA^ia, 
i^encratio, was fixed upon to denote the cult of the Saints, m 
distini't from Xarpri’a, iidi>raim^ the word nsed to denote the 
worship ofiered to Goii, as distinct from the varv'iui; forms of 
expression tiiat may indicate the respect, the (ieference, the 
homage paid to men on earth.' 

A woni .should perhaps be said in conclusion 
abmit the attitude nf those outside the ChundicH in 
the present day. Fur the vast majority of ttiese 
tlmre is no object of complete adoration, and tliia 
because t>f the divorce that is feared to exist be- 
tween Power and Goodness. I’he (’ohiuos, as 
known to Science, shows power, immense and 
overwhelming, but is the |K>wer good ! I1ie ideals 
of man— -justice and niercy and love— are good, 
but have they a force in themselves! Only those 
can adore in the full sense who, like Wordsw^orth, 
definitely make the leap and unite Nature with 
God. 

Litkraturb.— F. B. Jevons, An Intrf^uciwn ta the HMmy 
of Religion, London, 1896; C. P. Tide, Eimnrnu n/thf Scienoe 
of Rel., Edin. IBW, ii, 198 ff.; E, B, Tylor, CuUurei 

(1891), 6sp. voL il. ; W. Robertson Smith, The Rriigim of 
Semites'^ (IBM); G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life. 
London, IW; T. H. Green, The WitwiS of God and Faith (18^9). 

F. Melian Stawell. 

ADORATION (Biblical).—!. One of the simpler 
and lo-wer forms of a sentiment approaching to 
adoration is that which is felt in presence of a 
fellow-man mightier and more majestic than onesel f . 
KingB^ and conquerors, in the days when might 
was^ right, ^ were always anxious to inspire their 
subjects with a profound dread of their |>ersoii, 
and insisted on a cringing, self-debasing attitude 
in their presence. Ages of tyranny ana submis- 
sion made servile fear and abjectness almost uni- 
versal in Oriental lands. Bread in the presence 
of conscious superiority produced homage indica- 
tive of lowly self-abasement. We see this in the 
case of Eutli before Boax (Ru 2^®) ; the Sliunam 
mite before Elisha (2 K 4’") ; Abigail (1 S 25»; 
Mephibosheth (2 S 9®), and Joab (2 S 14®®) before 
David ; and in the ‘ reverence ' paid to Hainan by- 
all the king’s servants save Mordecai (Est 3®). 

2 . These instances do not seem to furnish us 
with any sentiment higher and worthier than 
mere dread of power: and in presence of the 
indications of power in nature men have ever 
been wont to pay homage akin to tliat rendered 
to rulers and lords. The sun is certainly the most 
wonderful object in nature, and has calkid forth 
adoration in every age. Though this wilh liis- 
couraged and forbidden by the monotheistic leaders 
of Israel (Dt 4^® 17*), it could not be entirely sup- 
pressed. Even in the times of the Exile, in the 
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Temple at Jerusalem, there were those who turned 
their faces to the east and worshipped the sun 
{Ezk 8 ^®} ; and in * the Oath of Clearing’ Job pro- 
tests that when he beheld the sun and moon, his 
heart had not been secretly enticed, and he had not 
kissed his hand to them {31^^*}. The stars also, 
which move through the heavens in silent majesty, 
and evoke incessant wmnder and awe, have for 
miilenniuiiis received devout adoration, and have 
been believed to rule the destinies of men. Even 
in Israel ‘ the host of iieaven ’ received worship in 
the time of the kings (2 K 17^® 2 P). Similarly, 
%vlien any thing^ mysterious suddenly occurred, it 
was regarded %vith dread and reverence, especially 
when it was conceived of as the manifestation of a 
terrible Powder behind all things. At the dedica- 
tion of the Taljernacle, when hre came forth and 
consumed the burnt-offerings upon the altar, all 
the people fell on their faces (Lv 0 ^). And in 
Elijan’s time, wdien fixe fell and consumed the 
prophet’s bumt-offering and the wood and the 
stones, the people fell on their faces and cried, 
‘dahweh, he is God’ (1 K 18®**-), Similarly, 
Ezekiel fell on his face when he beheld the 
cherubim (1^) ; and when he saw the glory of the 
Lord returning from the east to inhabit again the 
visionary Temi)ie (43®) ; and especially when ‘ the 
glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord’ 

3 , The appearance of angels is stated on several 
oc<'a^iona to have caused great dread and the out- 
ward manifestations of adoration : as when Abra- 
ham (Gn 1 B“), and also Lot {19^}, bowed themselves 
with their faces to the earth. So when Manoah 
and his wdfe saw the angel ' ascend in the flame of 
the altar/ they fell on their faces to the ground 
(Jg 13'-^®). The same is narrated of Balaam after 
ids eyes were 0 |>ened and he saw the angel of the 
I^rd standing in the way (Nu 22 ®^), and of the 
women at the tomb of our Lord when they saw the 

* two men in dazzling apparel ’ (Lk 24^). It was a 
sentiment more of abject terror, with less of rever- 
ence, that caused Saul to ‘fall straightway Ms 
full length upon the earth ’ when he saw -what he 
considered to be the gliost of Samuel {1 S 28^). 

4 , Idolatry evoked in Israel the same outward 
sipna of servile adoration as in other nations. 
The image was believed to be indwelt by the 
genius or divinity, and was usually treated with 
deep reverence ; as when the vast multitudes on 
the plains of Dura prostrated themselves before 
the image which NeWchadnezzar set up (Dn 3), 
and when Naaman spoke of bowing himself in 
the house of Kimmon (2 K 5^®). If not a deteriora- 
tion from reverence, it must be a survival of a very 
early stage of idolatry, 'when we read of men kissing 
the image (Hos 13®, 1 K 19^® ; cf, the stroking (F) 
t/ie face referred to in 1 S 13^®). 

5 , The loftier our conception of God becomes, 
the more profound is our sentiment of adoration. 
So long as men conceive of God as such an one as 
thems3ves, their adoration of Him is closely akin 
to that of a ruler or monarch ; hut as God recedes 
beyond our comprehension, the more sincere and 
profoundly reverent does our homage become. 
And when at length the^ term ‘Iwundless,’ or 

* infinite,’ employed either in a spatial, temporal, 
or ethical sense, is applied to Goa, then adoration 
reaches its ideal. Tliere is an excellent drastic 
influence in the conception of Infinitude. ‘ Mys- 
tery/ as Dr. Martineau says, ‘is the great redeem- 
ing power that purifies the intellect of its egotism 
and the heart of its pride’ (Essays (1891), iii. 217). 
But the contemplation of the abstraction, ‘ the 
Infinite’ or ‘the Absolute/ can scarcely evoke 
awdoration. It is when we realize that Infinitude 
is not a void, hut is permeated with the energy of 
an Eternal Mind, that we prostrate our souls in 


I holy adoration. When the OT saints could rise to 
the attitude of conceiving of God as ‘ the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy ’ (Is 57^®) ; and when in the prayer 
of Solomon we read ‘heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less this 
house that I have huilded ’ (IK 8 ^), we have 
as sublime instances of adoration as the OT 
furnishes. 

6 . Mystery is the mother of adoration. It is 
true that in a sense adoration is based on know- 
ledge : ‘ we worship what we know ’ : but it is an 
essential of sincere adoration that we should not 
fully know. Even on the lower human plane, 
what we revere is higher than we. If there is 
any one before whom we are inclined to bow the 
knee, and yield the veneration of hero-worship, it 
is the man of overpowering intellect, transcendent 
wisdom, or superlative goodness. Similarly, the 
very mysteries of the Divine foster adoration and 
evoke worship. The writer of Ps 8 was in a 

f enuine state of adoration when he considered the 
eavens the work of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which He had ordained, and then 
I exclaimed, ‘ What is ^ man ! ’ Self-abasement 
in the presence of majesty is an essential ele- 
ment in adoration, and the magnificence of God’s 
work suggested to the Psalmist the incompar- 
able magnificence of the Workman. This finds 
sublime expression in that most beautiful of the 
Nature-Psalms, Ps 29. The subject is a thunder- 
storm which gathers over Lebanon, and passes 
southward until it dies away in the wilderness of 
Paran. The storm-cloud is Jahweh’s chariot, and 
as the advancing cloud tips one after another the 
mountain - tops of Palestine, the Psalmist sees 
therein Jahweh treading on His high -places, 
and causing the mountains to quake before Him. 
As the storm dies away, the setting sun gilds the 
athering clouds with tints of preternatural splen- 
our, and to the Psalmist it seems the very 
entrance to the temple and palace of God. The 
beauty of the scene entrances him. He sees a 
door opened in heaven. In imagination he is with 
the angels, who, like himself, have been enraptured 
with the marvellous spectacle, and he exdaims, 

‘ In his temple everything saith, Glory.’ It is to 
these celestial beings, who, like himself, are filled 
with adoration at the majesty of God, that the 
Psalmist addresses the words, ‘ Give unto Jahweh, 
O ye sons of the mighty, give unto Jahweh glory 
and strength.’ 

Equally sublime is the adoration of the Divine 
omniscience in Ps 139. The consideration of the 
intimacy of God’s knowledge of him, wherever he 
is and whatever he does, produces in the mind of 
the Psalmist the self-abasement which prompts 
him to hide himself from God’s presence (v.^) ; the 
fascinating sense of mystery : ‘ Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me ’ (v.®) ; and also of adoring 
love : ‘ How precious also are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God ’ (v.^^). 

The most worship-filled of the Psalms is a group 
of seven, containing 93 and 95-100. They have a 
common theme : the recent enthronization of the 
Divine King on Zion ; and one might say that the 
keynote of the entire group is to be found in the 
words : ‘ 0 come, let ns worship and bow down ; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (95®). 
This group contains the passage which most readily 
comes to our lips when we desire to express the 
mystery of God^s dealings and yet wish to ‘ com- 
fort ourselves against sorrow ’ : ‘ Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him : righteousness and 
judgment are the foundation of his throne ’ (97®), 
and it gives to us the ideal of adoration : ‘ 0 wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness’ (96*'). 
The attributes of God which evoke the adoration 
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of the author, or authors, of these Psalms are 
these: (1) The majmty of Godi 93 ^ 95 ^ 96 ®^’ 99 ^'^ ; 
{2) His prothcUntinl care : 95^^* 99®“® 100® ; {3} His 
creative poiver : 95® 96^® 100®'^ ; (4) His righteous- \ 
ness and holiness : 97® 98-^* 99®* I 

7. The effect of the contemplation of the Divine 
holiness is best seen in the vision of the youthful 
prophet Isaiah (ch. 6). The sight of t!ie lioliest 
beings in heaven, veiling their faces with their 
wings in view of the eternal Light of the excellent 
Glory, filled Isaiah with profound awe; and the 
sound of the antiphonal song of these holy ones, 
celebrating tlie infinitely superior holiness of God, 
filled him with such abasement that the only 
words he could utter were, * Woe is me, for I am 
undone/ It was at his lips that the consciousness 
of his own impurity caught him. ‘ I am a man of 
unclean lips,’ he cried j and it was there that the 
cauterizing stone from off the altar %vas applied — 
after which he felt able to Join in the W’orship of 
the holy ones, and to become a messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

8, In the NT there is no very marked advance 

in the adoration rendered to God, because the 
attributes of God which usually evoke our adora- 
tion were ahnost as fully revealed in the OT as in 
the NT. We note, iiow*ever, that the disparity 
between God and man is more completely realizeef, 
so that the prostration of adoration is considered 
to be fittingly rendered to God only, and is refused 
by others on that ground. When Cornelius was 
so much overawed by the mysterious circumstances 
in which Peter was sent for and came to Ccesarea, 
that he fell down at Peter’s feet in lowliest rever- 
ence, Peter refused such obeisance as being ex- 
cessive to a fellow-man. * Peter raised him, saying. 
Stand up ; I myself also am a man ’ (Ac 10^) ; and 
in the Apocalypse of John, an angel rejects the 
same obeisance, on the ground that he is a fellow- 
servant with John and with all who obey G^’s 
words, significantly adding, * Worship God ’ (Rev 
22®). And yet we find that the Lord Jesus never 
refused lowly homage, which implies the conscious- 
ness that adoration ^vas fittingly paid to Him. 
The recorded instances of reverence paid to Christ 
are deeply interesting, especially the consideration 
of the motives which prompted it. There was 
probably a conflict of feelings in Peter’s mind 
when he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, * Depart 
froni me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord ’ (Lk 5®), 
but it is clear that he was impressed by Christ’s 
superior holiness. When Mary ^ fell do^\^l at lus 
feet, saying, Lord, if thou hadst ^en here, my 
brother bad not died * (Jn 11®^), the sentiment was 
one of adoring love, which invests its beloved one 
with undefined power. The sense of need clinging 
vehemently to One who, they believe, has love 
and power enough to reach to the depth of their 
misery and need, was the sentiment most ap- 
parent in those who came to Jesus for His miracu- 
lous help, e,(jf, the leper (Mt 8®), Jairus (9^®), the 
Syro-Fhceniciau woman and the Gadarene 

demoniac (Mk 5®), respecting all of whom we 
read that they ‘came and worshipped him’: 
while of the father of the demoniac boy we read 
that ‘ he came kneeling down to him ’ (Mt 17^*). 
Adoration of superhuman power was the feeling 
uppermost in the minds of the disciples, when, 
after Christ had come to the ship, w^allcing on the 
sea, they ‘worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God’ (14®®). N^ot only power 
but love also was present to the thoughts of the 
blind beggar who had been excommunicated from 
the synagogue when he paid adoration to the 
Lord Jesus (Jn 9®®). Jesus heard that they had 
cast him out, and sought the poor outcast; and 
when Jesus revealed Himself to him as the Son of 
God, he said, ‘Lord, I believe,’ and worshipped 


Him (lA). And there was a deep adoring love in 
the minds of the disciples wdien they were met 
by the risen Lord, and they ‘ held him by the feet 
and \vorshi]sped him’ 

9. Adoration of the Lord Jesus became more 

rofound in the Christian community as their 

nowdedge and faith increased. It was with de- 

: vout adoration that the dying Stephen belield 
I Jesus standing at the right hand of God, and said, 

; ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ’ (Ac 7®®* There 
: \vas incipient adoration in the words of St, Paul, 

: who, when he saw* the ascended Christ, ‘ fell to the 
; earth, and trembling and astonished said, Lord, 

I what wilt thou have me to do ?’ {9'*“®}. There was 
a deeper adoration when in the Temple he |>rayeil 
so long and so fervently that in ecstasy he saw his 
Lord again, and received from Him the definite 
commission to devote his life to the Gentiles 
(22^^“®^), But how much richer w*as the kmAvledge, 
and more intense the love, and more profound tlie 
adoration, when he could say to the Ephesians : 
* For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye, being 
I rooted and grounded in love, may . , . know the 
love of Christ 'which passeth knowledge’ (Epb 

The Revelation of St. John is filled with adora- 
tion to * iiim w*ho sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ The vi.sion of the exalted Lord as walking 
among the candle.slicks causeti the seer to fall at 
His feet as dead (Rev In eh. 4 we read of the 
living creatures and tdie elders before the throne 
of God, who habitually adore and worsldp GikL 
The four living iu'eatures adore the holiness of 
God, and the elders habitually adore the creative 
power and wisdom of God, and cast their crowns 
before the throne in lowdy reverence ; but when 
the Lamb appears in the midst of the thrime, bear- 
ing the marks of His suffering and death, tliey 
^th break off" from their accustomed song, and 
join in a *mw song,* celebrating the greater 
wonders of redemption (5®**). This is followed by 
the song of adoration of the angels, wdio are 
equally impressed by the wonders of Christ’s death, 
and join in the song, * Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain,’ etc. (5^^**), In ch. 7 we have two other 
songs of adoration : first, that of the redeemed, 
the ‘ multitude which no man could number ’ (7®^*), 
and then that of the angels, who fall before the 
throne on their faces and worship Gml ("“*•). In 
IP®** we again read of the lowly adoration of the 
24 elders, and in 14® we read of the song of the 
144, (KM) ‘ who had been redeemed from the earth/ 
All through this book partial knowledge, eager- 
ness for more knowledge, and withal a profound 
mystexj, combine to produce the loftiest type of 
adoration 'which the creatures of God, terrestrial or 
celestial, can experience and render. 

10. It remains now that we should tabulate the 

various attitudes of adoration which are mentioned 
in the^ OT and NT. They are the same as are 
found in other Oriental countries. (1) ProstreUion 
(Heb, Gr. TrpotrKvvew), in which the one wlio 

was paying homage lay down abjectly with his 
face on the ground, as if to permit his lord to place 
his foot on his neck (Jos lOH Ps 110*). This atti- 
tude is mentioned in 1 S 25®^, 2 K 4^^, Est 8®, ^1 k 
6®®, Lk (2) Standing y as slaves stand in pre- 
sence of their master. The Pharisee * stood and 
prayed ’ (Lk 18*^), and many of the Pharisees prayed 
standing^ in the corners of the streets (Mt S^). (3) 
Sitting t i.e. kneeling with the body resting on the 
heels ^ or the sides of the feet. It was thus that 
‘ David sat before the Lord ’ when lie was filled with 
amazement at the message of Nathan, announcing 
the eternal establishment of his kingdom (2 S 7® 

If I Ch (4) Kneeling (Heb. to [2 Ch Fs 
^5«3, TO [1 K 8« Jos 7®, Ezr 9»], Gr. 7oi^w<T€i>), 
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with the hotly ereetj or bent forward so that the 
head totiehed tlie ground. Solomon, at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple, ‘ knelt on his knees, with his 
hands spread forth towards heaven.’ The predic- 
tion of }kh‘ssianic days is that ‘every knee shall 
how’ to the Lord (Is 45’-^, Ro 14^h Rh 2^*^). The 
Lord Jesus in Geth>eiiuine ‘ kneeled down’ (Lk 
and also ‘fell cm the ground’ (Mk 14^}. 
St. Paul kneeled in the building used as a church 
at Miletus {Ac 2lF), and also on the beach at Tyre 
( 5 ) J>ncinff the headj so as to rest the chin 
on the chest (Heb. Gr. kXIpsip) : used of Eliezer 
when he found that God had directed his way (Gn 
24*’ '*®) ; of the elders of Israel when Moses told 
the story of the burning bush (Ex and when 
they received injunction as to the celebration of 
the Paswwer of Muses when Jahweh pro- 

claioietl His Rhame before him (34®) ; of Balaam 
(Nu 22‘») and of Jeiioshaphat (2 Ch 20^®). (6) Up- 
iifting ike hands : used of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple (1 K 8 --*w. cf. also Is 1^*, 
La 3^L I Ti 21. Then, as we have said, there is 
one reference to ‘ kissing the hand ’ to the sun or 
moon as a .sign of adoration (Job 31^). 

Litkratcke.— Art. * Adoration * in Hastings’ DB and Single- 
mL JeirM Encgc,, Smith, and Kitto ; art * Anbetung^ in 
Hersog, and S?:hcnkt*I ; al» Marti, Tsr, Rel. § 10 ; Benzinger, 
/fi&. Arch. (1®I)§ ; Macfadyen, Meuag^s uf the Psalmists 

now), p. 33. J. T. Marshall. 


adoration (Jewish and Christian, post- 
Biblical Jewish.~(l) The outtmrd posture of 
adoratitm diil ntit dihl*r from what had gone before 
(nee alwve)^ only in post-Biblical literature its 
various forms were more, strictly prescribed. This 
was a natural conse<pumce of the predominance of 
the ITiarisaic party, with its love of the details of 
ritualistic observance. It was ordered that on 
entering the Sanctuary the worshipper should make 
thirteen prostrations (nr’!nns?n),^a form of adoration 
which consisted in the spreading out of hands and 
feet while the face had to touch t!ie ground. An- 
other outward act of adoration was kneeling with 
the heatl bent forward so that the forehead touched 
the ground ; a like posture, accompanied by kissing 
the ground, was an intensihdng of the act. The 
most exaggerated form of adoration, however, was 
when, on tlie Day of Atonement, the high priest 
uttered the Holy Name of God (Jahweh); at the 
mention of this name every one present threw 
himself prostrate upon the ground, face down- 
wards (Jerus. Yoyna iii. 40 c?).* The importance 
attached to the outward expression of adoration is 
also exemplified by the dispute that took place at 
the lieginning of the Christian era between the 
Hillelites and the Shammaites as to the posture 
wliich ought to be assumed while reciting the 
Shemd, The Shammaites, who regarded standing 
as the most fitting attitude, won the day, and at 
the present time the Jews recite it standing. The 
oeeiiwAi'i the savinff of the 


is one of the central parts of the Jewish liturgy ;t 
indeed, its technical name is' Amidak (* Standing’), 
because, as it is one of the chief acts of adoration, 
the most appropriate attitude is that of standing 
while it is being recited (cf, for the position 
nmumed during prayer, Mt 6^ Lk 18^B* Through- 
out the Middle Ages, down to the present day, 
the Talmudic prescriptions regarding attitudes of 
adoration have been observed. Thus, the throwing 
of oneself at full length upon the grountl took place 
only on the Bay of Atonement, 1: while at other 
times it consisted in bowing the head or standing, 

*JM I 210; Weber, Md, Theol . . PP- 42. 
whole of the first five sections of the tractate Berakhoth deal 
with pmyer and ite accompanying posture, mental preparataon, 

^ f'Singer, AudwHz&d DaUv PmgepBwk, pp. 44-64. 

1 'ittis is, however, now done on New Year s Day as weu. 


or, less frequently, kneeling.* A notable exception 
to this is, however, aHorded by the Karaites ; these 
professed in all things to reject Rabbinical tra- 
ditions and to revert to Biblical usage only ; they 
regarded eight external attitudes in adoration as 
indispensable, viz. ‘ bending the head, bending the 
upper part of the body until it touched the knees, 
kneeling, violent bowing of the head, complete 
prostration, raising the hands, standing, and rais- 
ing the eyes to heaven.’ f It will be noticed that 
kissing the ground or any object is not included 
among these, no doubt because in the OT this 
act of adoration was usually connected with non- 
Jahwistic worship (see preced. art. § 4). 

(2) God alone is adored by the Jews, though 
the veneration paid to the Torah (‘Law ’) both as 
an abstract thing of perfection, J and also in its 
material form (‘the scroll of the Law’), reaches 
sometimes an extravagant pitch. One can see 
not infrequently in the Synagogue, worsliippers 
stretching out their hands to touch the roll of the 
Law when carried in solemn procession to and 
from the ‘Ark.’ The hand that has touched the 
sacred roll is then kissed ; moreover, during the 
ceremony of the Hagbaat i.e. the ‘ elevation ’ of 
the scroll of the Law, the whole congregation 
stands up in its honour ; this act is regarded as a 
special privilege or There are certain 

intermediate beings between God and men to 
whom great veneration, bordering on adoration, is 
paid; indeed, in some passages these intermediate 
beings are identified with God, and in so far can 
truly be said to be worshipped; but the later 
Jewish teaching on these beings is so contradictory 
— sometimes they are spoken of as personalities, 
at other times as abstract forces, at other times as 
Divine attributes — that it would be precarious to 
regard them definitely as oMects of adoration. 
They are: Metatron, the Memra (‘Word’) of 
Jahweh, the Shekhinah^ and the Buak halpkodesh 
(‘Holy Spirit’); if to these must be added the 
Messiah, in so far as He is represented as the in- 
carnation of the Divine Wisdom, which existed 
before the world was created. H 
2. Christian. — (1) The attitudes of adoration 
among the early Christians were borrowed, as one 
would expect, from the Jews; an instance of how 
minutely the Jewish custom w’as followed is seen 
in Tertullian’s description of Cliristian worship, 

f iven in de Corona Militis iii. He says that on 
unday and the w’hole week of the festival of 
Pentecost, prayer was not to he said kneeling. 
This is thoroughly in accordance with J ewish 
precedent, for ‘the synagogal custom {minhag), 
as old as the first Christian century, omits the 
prostration on all festivals and semi-festivals.’ ** 

(2) Adoration among Christians, almost from the 
commencement, has not been confined to the adora- 
tion of the Deity. It is true that in the Roman 
Catholic Church degrees of adoration are officially 
recognized (see above, p. 116®), but in actual practice 
this diiierentiation has not ahvays been observed. 
Apart from worship offered to God, adoration is 
ofiered in the following instances : — 

{a) Adoration of the Extcharistic eUments.-—Th^ 
doctrine of Transubstantiation wa.s held centuries 
before it was officially declared to be a dogma of 

* This refers to European Jews ; those who live in the East 
follow, like the Muhammadans, the practice of prostration as m 
earlier ages, 
t JE i 211 

t A very small acquaintance with the Jewish religion will 
show that this is no exaggeration, ^ . . . , 

§ in the Synagogue this word is used m the technical sense of 
‘privilege,* not in the Biblical sense of ‘command’ (cf. bar- 
Miifvahf. See, fui-ther, Oesterley, Church and Synagogm, vm. 
(1900) p. Iff. 

II Ib. vii. p. mtt. viii. pp. 70 if. 112 ff. 

Cf. Hamburger, BE i. 739 ff. 

**JEL 211. 
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the Roman Catholic Church; from it followed of 
necessity the adoration of the * Eucharistic Christ.’* 
Roman Catholics, of course, maintain that in- 
asmuch as the elements of bread and wine in the 
Mass become the actual body and blood of Christ, 
they worshi|) Christ, and Him alone, in the Mass. 
The adoration of the elements takes place at their 
elevation, i.e. after the consecration ; f and the 
adoration is of the highest kind, viz. cultiis latrics. 
Communities, many in number, exist for the pur- 
pose of offering perpetual adoration to the conse- 
crated elemente ; day and night, at least one person 
has to be present before these in prayer and silent 
adoration. In these eommuuities^ each member 
has a particular hour assigned to him or her at 
which regular attendance is required for this pur- 
pose in tiie church or private chapel. The raison 
d'etre of tills perpetual adoration is that it should 
be in imitation of the holy angels and glorihed 
saints who serve the Lamb ‘day and night in his 
temple’ (Rev 

(^) Adoration of the Cross, — As early as the 
time of Tertuiliaa the Christians were accused of 
worshipping the Cross ;§ and the evidence of 
Cassian (d. 435) points to a tendency which, as 
the witness of later wnriters shows, soon became a 
settled practice. He says : ‘ Quod guidam dis- 
trictissimi monachorum, habentes quidem zelum 
Dei sed non secundum scientiara, simpliciter in- 
teliigentes, fecerunt sibi cruces ligneas, easque 
jugiter humeris circurnferentes, non ajdihcationem, 
scd riaum cimctis videntibus intulerunt.’ !| St. 
Aldhelm (7th cent.) speaks of certain Christians 
as Crucwolmy and, indeed, not without reason, if it 
be true that Alenin, wdm lived at the same period, 
was in the habit of saying before the Cross : ‘ Tuam 
crucem adoramus, Bomine, tuam gloriosam re- 
colimus passionem ; miserere nostri.’ i Moreover, 
stone crosses have been found at Mainz, belonging 
to the second half of the 8th cent., bearing the 
inscription: * Sea Crux nos sal va. ’ ** It was, there- 
fore, not without reason that latria to the Cross 
was forbidden by the second Council of Niccea 
(787). ft Two festivals in honour of the Cross 
were observed in very early days, and are 
kept up to the present day. The one is the 
‘Invention of the Cross,’ which is observed on 
May 3 in memory of the alleged finding of the 
true cross by Queen Helena; the fact of the 
‘Invention’ is testified to by Rufinus, Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret.:^: According to the story, 
Helena sent the nails, the inscription, and part of 
the Cross to Constantine; the rest was kept at 
Jerusalem in a silver case, wdiich was carried in 
procession and worshipped by the faithful on cer- 
tain days in the year. This custom had died out 
by the time of the patriarch Sophronius (d. 640) ; 
it was, however, continued in St. Sophia’s at 
Constantinople till the 8th century. The other 
festival is that of the ‘ Exaltation of the Cross,* §§ 
kept on Sept. 14, in memory of the Emperor 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross. Ij {} At the present 
day supposed pieces of the true Cross are possessed 
♦ Of. me words of Si, Ambrose ; * It is ttie flesh of Christ . , . 
which we sdore to-day in these mysteries,’ quoted in Wetzer- 
Welto’s iKci EncuoL m to TMdl, CofA. <187^ i. 78. 

t Of. the ancient Jewish custom, according to which the 
piiest prostrates himself after he has offered a sacrifice. 

i The most celebrated of these was that founded at Marseilles 
in the 18th cent, by the Dominican monk Antoine be Quien. 

§ Apob 16. The word * adore ’ with respect to the Cross occurs 
in Lamntius, as quoted by Benedict xiv, in de Fe«f. i. f 329, 
referrewi to in Addis- Arnolda Catholic J>ictwnar^, s.n. 

fi emoted by Bingham, Antiq, of Christian Church, li. 382 ; 
(Oxford, 18S5). 

If Of. lingard, Antiq. of AngkhSmon Churchy p. 174. 

** Eraus, Die ChHsu, Irmkriftmj ii. 107. 

ft Landon, Manual of Cotmcih, Kic- 2. 

t j See Pleury, MM. EccUs. xU 82 (Baris, 1722-1738). 

§$ Called ‘Holy Cross Day’ in the Calendar of the English 
Prayer-Book. 

if Eusebius, de Vita Const, i, 27-82. 


by some churches; the piece of wood (sometimes 
very minute) is placed in a glass ease, resembling 
a ‘monstrance,’ 'which is sealed up by the Pope 
or the Bishop ; the glass case is kissed and adored 
by the faithful, and is also used for blessing the 
congregation. What must ha\'e materially con- 
tributed to the adoration of crosses and crucifixes 
was the custom of putting relics inside them, for 
veneration. 

In spite of Conciliar prohibition, St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught tiiat the Cross was to he adored 
with latria, i.e. supreme worship, and argued tha^ 
one might regard a cross or an image in two ways ; 
(I) in itself, as a piece of wood or tlie like, and so 
no reverence is given to a cross or to an image of 
Christ ; (2) as representing something else, and in 
this wjw we may give to the Cross relatirrlf-^i.e. 
to the Cross as carrying on our mind to Cfirist— 
the same honour as we give to Christ absoluteit/, 
i.e. in Himself.* 

(c) Adoration of the Sacred JEfeart . — This cult 
originated 'svith the mystic, Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque (d. 1690). In the year 1675 she announced 
that she had had a vision, and that our Lord had 
Himself appeared to her, and showed her^ ‘ His 
most holy heart upon a throne of dames, encircled 
■with thorns, and over it a Cross’ ; that it had been 
revealed to her that Christ desired that His heart 
should be specially iionotired, as satisfaction for 
the many ofience.s tliat had been committed against 
Him in the Holy Sacrament ; and tliat special ado- 
ration should be ofiered to it on tlie Fritiay after 
the octave of tlie festival of Corfms Christi. 

The idea of the adoration of the heart of Christ 
had, however, already been expressed, for in the 
16th cent, the Carthusian monk Lansperg ha<i re- 
commended pious Christians to assi.st their devot ion 
by using a figure of tlie Sacred Heart. i Hr* 
cult was at first vehemently attacked,— the term 
cardiolatrm wa.s applied to those wim praetisetl it ; 
but in spite of this it otcw in popularity, and in 
1765 a special office and Mass were accorded lt,t 
with the condition that the ‘ Heart of Jesus* was 
to be regarded only as the symbol of His gomhiess 
and love, * , . . intelligens hujus mis.sie et officii 
I celebratione non aliud agi, quam ampliari cultum 
jam institutum et symbolice renovari memoriam 
illius divini amoris, quo Unigen itus Dei Pi I ins 
humanam suscepit naturam, et factus oliedlens 
I usque ad mortem, praeliere se dixit exempium 
hominibus, quod esset mitis et humilis conle.’f 
A little later, an explanation of the principle 
underlying the cult was put forth in the hull 
*Auctorem fidei’ (1794), in which it is said that 
the faithful worship with suiu’eme adoration the 
physical heart of Christ, considered ‘ not as mere 
flesh, but as united to the Divinity ’ ; they adore 
it as ‘the heart of the Person of the M^ord, to 
which it is inseparably united.’ Stress is laid 
on the distinction between ‘ objeetum formale et 
materiale.’!} The cult became more and more 
pjopular under the influence and through the ac- 
tivity of the Jesuits; through their instrumentality 
the whole month of June was dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart. In 1856, at the desire of the BVench 
bishops, Pius ix. raised the festival of the ‘ Heart 
of Jesus’ to a Festum duplex majus, and ordered 
it to be observed by the whme Church, In 
xVurast 1864, Margaret Mary Alaeoque wa.H canon- 
ized, an act which still further populariKcd the 
cult. 

* (Quoted from his Woris (m. xxv. ». B et 4) hy Addis-Amold. 
op. <nt. art. * Adoration of the Cross.* 

t Addis-Amold, op. ciL p, 426. 

t By Pope Clement xm. 

$ N. Nilles, Co rationibm Festorum sacratissimi Cordis Jm* 
ct Purissimi Cordis Marim, o font'dms juris cawmici ertdis, 
librf iv. . . . Innsbruck, 1886, quoted by T. Kolde In 
viL p. 778. 

!1 Cf, Addis- Arnold, op. ciL, s.v . ; Weteer-Welte, op. dt. 
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In spifce of the fact that officially a distinction is made oecween 
the material and the symbolic, and that the whole cult is declared 
to only an expression of the dogma of the adoration of Christ’s 
humanity united with His Divinity in the heart, it is certain that 
among very many devout, though uncultured, believers the ado- 
ration of Christ’s heart is characterized by gross materialism • 
for the heart which is adored is spoken of as that which was 
pierced hy the spear upon the Cross ; and, in urging the excel- 
lence of this devotion, the late Bp. Martin of Paderborn(d. 1878) 
wrote thus : ‘ The real ol>jt*ct of meditation concerning the most 
holy heart of Jesus, as the name itself implies, is the actual heart 
of Jesus,— the actual heart of Jesus, and not merely His love 
symbolized by this heart. ... It is the real, bodily heart of 
Jesus whlv.h is placed liefore my eyes as an object of adoration 
(FfTt'Amny) by mean* of the ordinary bodily representation of 
the same.' * 

(t/) The fuioration of the Heart of Mary Immaeu- 
was inevitable that this should follow the 
adoration of the Sacred Heart. This devotion was 
first propagated John Eudes, who founded a 
congregation of priests called, after him, Eudists ; 
it was accorded official recognition in 1799. As 
with the Sacred Heart, so in this case it is ex- 
plained that Hhe physical heart is taken as a 
natural symbol of charity and of the inner life.’ t 
The heart of St. Mary is adored with Hyperdulia, 
and w“hat was said under the foregoing section as 
to materialistic conceptions applies here also. 

(e) The *fdorntion of Saints and linages, — Ac- 
cording to tlie second Council of Nicsea (787), SovXela 
{remratw} is offered to the Saints, as distinct from 
larpela {(ukmtw); and in the Greek Orthodox 
Church it is saitl {Conf, Orthod, in. 52): iwLKaXoti- 
fi€&a ai»Toh (i.e, toi)s ay lavs) oi/^l u>s ^eoiJs nmj, dXV 
ws <pl}iovs aiVou {Le. &(&?}. In the same way, accord- 
ing to tlie Council of Trent, * veneration ’ is offered 
to the Saints ill their images and relics. It is in- 
sisteci that Baiiits are not honoured like God, or 
atiored, though they are more honoured and more 
venerated tlian any living man on earth. The 
Council of Nicjca, furthermore, ordered that respect 
anti honour were to be accorded to the images of 
Saints, only in so far as they brought to mind theii 
prtitotypea ; in the same way the Greek Orthodox 
Church orders tiiat worship is not to be offered 
them ; oi5 fikw icarh vicrnp Xarpelap^ 

^ wpjTet yhpy ry &eig. <hi}cret. 

But here again, whether it be to the Virgin Mary, or to St. 
Joseph (a more mcKiern cult), or to any le^er Saint, however 
carefully official documents may differentiate between what is 
due to God alone and what is due to Saints or their images, 
It is no exaggeration to say that among the ignorant t the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints take the place of God Almighty in the 
popular worship ; and the images and relics of Samts are be- 
lieved to po®68S miraculous powers in not a few cases, and 
receive adoration accordingly* In numbers of agricultural dis- 
tricts of European cxmntnes, the system of Saint-worship does 
not differ materially from fffiat which obtained in pre-Reformation 
davs, and that was In many cases an adaptation of heathen 
cults. $ English documents of fee Reformation period prove 
conclusively that among fee thinp protested against were the 
rendering to the Virgin Mary and the Saints the honour feat 
was due to God alone ; the oelief feat these were able to give 
gifts which are in reality Divine : fee belief that the ears of the 
&tints were more readily opened to the requests of men ; and, 
tealiy, the practice of regarding Saints as tutelary deities. It 
Oue other point must be briefly referred to : the 
w’ord ‘ adoration ’ is used in reference to a newly 
elected Pope. Immediately after election the Pope 
is placed upon the altar ; the Cardinals, who then 
come and render him homage, are said to go ‘to the 
Adoration/ A^in, when a Pope is elected spon- 
taneously and unanimously, without the ‘ scrutiny ’ 
having been made beforehand, he is said to be 
elected * by adoration. ’H 

W, 0. E. Oesterley. 

ADULTERATION,— Adulteration may be de- 
fined as the use of cheaper materials in the pro- 
^qnotMln PRM»viL7m, 
t Addis-Aruold, ap, ci£. p. 427. 

I The rcfcreoce is to Roman and Greek Catholics. 

I for a pop liar presentation of the facts, see the earlier 
volumes of Freytag^s Ms Akimif a work which may be regarded 
M a clMsio. 

I fee article on the subject in fee Church Times, Aug. SX, 

Migne’s TnMhm Enepe, thSoL (‘Diet des Savants et des 
Ignoranto') xlvi. 87, Baris, 1869. 


duction of an article so as to transform it into an 
inferior article which is not by the purcliaser oi 
consumer readily distinguishable as inferior. There 
is not necessarily in the production the intention 
to deceive; and the substitute is not necessarily 
deleterious. Indeed, in some cases the technically 
inferior article may be more wholesome than the 
poorer qualities of the counterfeited article, as in 
the case of margarine and other substitutes for 
butter. The essential point is that the consumer 
does not get Ayhat he is paying for and intends to 
buy. We must, however, carefully distinguish be- 
tween what by improved processes of production is 
really cheaper anci what merely seems so ; for it is 
the craze for cheapness that is largely responsible 
for the extent to which adulteration is practised 
Owing to imperfect education and an often con- 
sequent misguided social ambition which lead 
people to ape the habits of those better off than 
themselves, without either the taste or the means 
to indulge in those habits, there is a very great 
demand for substitutes or imitations of articles of 
luxury, which gives the opportunity to the dis- 
honest dealer, already disposed by self-interest and 
by pressure of competition and by the difficulty of 
detection, to adulterate. 

The evil is not entirely modern. Even in the 
Middle Ages, under the guild system, regulations 
were reqmred to secure that for a fair price an 
honest article was given. Night work, for instance, 
was forbidden, and a workman was required to 
sho\v evidence of skill before he was permitted to 
practise his trade. Publicity was in the main the 
remedy against dishonest dealing, and owing to the 
simplicity of wants and to the simple character of 
the processes of manufacture, and to the close relation 
of producer and consumer, the remedy was tolerably 
effectual. In modern times these conditions are 
absent, and the practice is so prevalent, that, in 
defiance of the doctrine caveat emptor, legislation 
has been required to protect the consumer. The 
ignorance of the consumer, the impossibility of 
educating a taste that is continually being debased 
by the consumption of adulterated articles, and the 
frequent danger to life and health, have necessitated 
this departure from the doctrine of laissez fairs, 
particularly with regard to articles of food. The 
consumer is still at the mercy of the vendor of 
shoddy clothes, etc., but in food and drugs at least 
he is protected, although it must be admitted that 
the penalties inflicted are often inadequate and the 
laws ineflective, owing to the absence of a standard 
quality (efi the recent prosecutions for adulteration 
of brandy). Mr. Devas {Political Economy, p. 70) 
quotes a public analyst’s report to the efiect that 
of samples of milk 43 per cent., of mustard 16, of 
coftee 14, of spirits 11, of butter 11, and of disin- 
fectants 76, were adulterated. 

Legislation against adulteration takes various 
forms, of which the activity of the public analyst, 
through official inspectors who take samples, m 
perhaps the best known and most effective. It is 
unfortunate that the use of preservatives for milk 
and meat especially is not subject to precise regula- 
tion, for the repeated addition by successive dealers 
of preservatives to milk, for instance, converts what 
might be a laudable and economic practice into a 
deleterious adulteration. Fiscal legislation is often 
used for the purpose of excluding, or at least 
restricting, the use of poorer qualities and adulter- 
ated goods. Thus Canada increases the taxation 
on molasses as the quality deteriorates, for the 
avowed purpose of excluding ‘ black jack,’ as it is 
called, which a paternal finance Minister declared 
‘ no man should put into his mouth and think lie is 
taking molasses.’ In other ways, e,g, by prescrib- 
ing that all goods and packages should be marked 
wfeh the country of origin, the Government inter- 
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feres to prevent fraud and adulteration. This ])lan 
(‘made in Germany/ etc.) has in the United 
Kin^uiom not been very successful, for the alleged ; 
poorer quality of goods imported has not !>een ; 
established, and the result has in some cases been 
an advertisement for the foreign producer. 

It is necessaiy, in considering the demand for 
legislation to suppress adulteration, tliat we should 
be on our guard against class interests which may 
demand the prohibition or regulation of the sale of 


some cheaper but not less useful article than that 
which they produce. Thus in some agricultural 
countries the importation or manufactiire of mar- 
garine is prohibited in the interests of the farmers, 
and the importation of live cattle from Canada into 
Great Britain is [1907] forbidden on the alleged 
ground that disease exists among Canadian herds. 
Hee Ashley’s Economic Hidory for medimval regu- 
lation.s and ideas, and Marshall’s addre.ss to the 
Co-operative Congress, 1889. J. Davidson, 
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ADULTERY (Primitive and Savap Peoples). 
— I. Woman in primitive society. — A survey of 
the notions entertained by savage peoples regard- 
ing adultery tends to show that, in the earliest 
times, it could not have been regarded in any 
other light than as the interference of another 
with the woman over whom a man had, or con- 
ceived himself to have, certain rights. It was not 
considered as an act of impurity, for the idea of 
purity had not yet been evolved. Nor was it a 
breacn of contract, for it is improbable that any- 
thing corresponding to marriage rites was yet in 
use. Nor was it a breach of .social law, for men 
were not yet organized in social groups. Woman 
being (xmceived as btdoiiging to man, any inter- 
ference with her would immediately outrage man’s 
instinctive sense of property, and would at once 
arouse his jealousy. He would, therefore, try to 
recover his property from the thief; and this could 
be done only by assaulting or killing him, in other 
words, by punishing him for his theft. Kecog- 
nizing, too, that the woman, ditfering from other 
possessions of his, was a sentient being, and there- 
fore to some extent a consenting party to the 
theft, he would also vent his anger upon her, even 
putting her to death in cases of extreme rage. 
Among animals precisely similar ideas with respect 
to the females may be found. Where an animal 
collects a number of females round him, as in the 
case of certain apes, he acts as a despot over 
them ; young males bom to him are, after a time, 
expelled, and the approach of a possible rival is 
at once resented (Darwin, Descent of Man^ 591). 
Thus it must be admitted that, at the earliest 
stage of human history, adultery could have been 
nothing but a breach of proprietary rights, to be 
followed, when discoverea, by a more or less savage 
act of private revenge upon both the culprits. 
Among most existing savages hardly any other 
idea of it exists, as we shall presently see. Woman 
before and after marriage is the property, first 
of her father or guardian, next of her husband. 
Among peoples who allow licence before marriage, 
none is permitted after it, when the husband 
assumes proprietary rights over the woman. And 
where .such licence is not allowed, any unchastity 
is punished by inflicting a fine or death on the 
man wdio has aepreciatea the value of the woman 
in her guardiams or prospective husband’s eyes. 
This idea of a husband’s proprietary rights in the 
woman would be increased where she was the 
captive of his bow and spear, or where he had to 
undergo a period of servitude for her, or, much 
more usually, had to acquire her by purcha.se. 
Here it may be remarked that adultery is not con- 
fined to cases where a ceremony of marriage exists : 
wherever a man and a woman enter into a union 
more or less lasting, and the man treats her as his 
property, it may occur. But it need not be in- 
terred that it is a common occurrence among all 
savage races. It is abhorrent to some peoples, 
the Andamanese, with whom conjugal ficielity is 
the rule (Man, JAI xii. 135), the people of Uea in 
the Loyalty Islands (Erskine, Western Pacific^ 


341), the Abipones (Dobrizhofler, Account of ike 
Abipones^ ii. 153), and others. 

Certain facts are often alleged against the idea that woman 
is not a free agent in primitive or savage society. Thus, a 
woman’s consent is often required before marriage: yet even 
here the consent of her guardian is also necessary, and this 
right of choice on her part need not argue anything as to her 
future freedom of action, while it is counterbalanced by the 
overwhelming weight of evidence regarding the woman's position 
as a being owned first her guardian, then by her husbawl. 
Again, in cases where, after marriage, the woman has consider- 
able influence over her husband or in the tribe, this iiardly 
aJCfects the fact that her legal status is not that of the man, nor 
does it give her equal rights with him. This intiueiice may 
frequently arise from the fact that women have their own 
sphere of action, that they have been the earliest civilizers, that 
they possess much of the tribal lore, and that they are feared as 
dangerous (magically) at certain crises of their fives. All this 
limits the husband’s power in many ways ; but so far as con- 
cerns interference with her sexually, his pow’'er is unlimited. 
Here, any attempt at indepeuflence on her |mrt arouses at once 
that jealousy, that underl.vii}g fact of man’s proprietary rights 
in the woman, which her innate superiority or her occassional 
influence does not abate. Even where the matriarchate exists, 
and where the man goes to live with the wonmii’s people, 
this seldom takes away his power of life and death over her, 
esiTHBcially where adultery is concerned (Haddon, Hfad*Uuntfn^ 
Ibu, says that though In the Torres Straits Islands a woman 
asks the man to marry her, and he goes to live with her 
mrents, he can kill her if she causes trouble ; of. Fovv«»rs, 
Tribes of California, ^2). In effect all such exceptional cages 
are overruled by the fact that universally the woman’s jxiwerof 
licence ceases at marriage, that universally unchastity on her 
part Is regarded by the husband ^ a breach of his proprietary 
rights, that frequently the husband has the power to kill his 
wife for any such breach, that well-nigh univemlly he can lend 
his wife to another man, and that generally adultery on the 
husband’s part cannot be punished in any way by the wife. 

^ 2. Adiiltery under different conditions of mar- 
riag’e. — It is now generally admitted that pronm- 
cuiiy was not the earliest form of human sexual 
relations. But even had it been so, the idea of 
adultery based upon jealousy and the sen.se of 
property would still have been conceivable. Men 
ana women being collected into groups for the sake 
of defence or of facilitating the supply of food, the 
men would resent the approach of members of other 
similar groups, while any interference with the 
women of the group would be jealously guarded 
against by all the males of the group, to whom 
ex hypot/iesi all the females of the group belonged 
in common. Promiscuity, however, as a theory of 
marriage, is baseless, and has frequently been con- 
fused with what is known as group fuarriagcy an 
entirely different thing. In thi.s case, found in 
actual practice among certain Australian tril>es, 
the men of one definite group are potential hus- 
bands of the women of another definite group ; tine 
husband of any one woman has only a preferential 
right in her, and the men of his group may have 
access to her on certain occasions. But here the 
husband’s consent must first be given ; and tlunigh 
it i.s practically never withheld, and a man is looked 
upon as churlish who does witlihold it, this points 
to the existence of individual marriage underlying 
this mixed polyandrous and j>olygamous system, 
rather than to its being a syatethatized form of 
earlier promiscuity. The consent of the husbaiKl 
being necessary implies a certain proprietary right 
in the woman on his part ; he sanctions her union 
with other men only on certain ceremonial occa- 
sions. If the woman dared to consort with a man 
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liol of the jrmup,^ tins would be resented by her 
arpaal aiitl |Hfteiitial husbands; it would be incest 
rather tliari adultery (see § 5 ; Spencer-Gillen % 62, 
tKh 1 ill, dod^ 7 S, 14U ; Howitt, JAI xx, 53 ), Again, 
where iwli/ifwf 67 / exists, adultery is still possible, 
since the hiisluinus of the 'woman are usually well 
defined, and their rights over her are arranged 
according to strict rule. Where, as in the Tibetan 
type of I'iulyandiy, a woman is the wife of several 
brothers, it is obvious that they will resent the 
aj»|>roach of any other man to their wife, wdiile 
contrariwise the. woman is extremely jealous of her 
owm conjugal rights fi/wL des VoyageSy xxxL 
434h 1 tie story told by Strabo (xvL 4. 25} of the 
custom oi fraternal polyandry among the ancient 
Arabs, shows that adultery with another man was 
piinislu'ible, and similar cases might be cited (see 
§ 4 , Tibet). Among the Kairs, with whom poly- 
andry assumes another form, the woman is not 
allowed to have any later sexual relations with the 
man who first consummates the marriage, wdiile 
any relations with a man not of her caste is ipso 
faeto Eilultery, and was formerly punished by death 
(Reclus, PriMitire Foiky 162, 164), 

A moditied form of polyandry exists where the custom of pro- 
viding ft ‘secojidarj husband’ {the cicisbeate) exists. In this 
case, the secondary husband must contribute to the support of 
the household, and takes the place of the husband with the wife 
only in hh absence. This is found among some Eskimo tribes 
(M‘I.«nnan, Studies in A ncient i/wtorj/, 2na ser. 876; Reclus, 66), 
where frequently the secondary husband is a younger brother. 
With tlu in, therefore, the system is akin to that of the Todas, 
where th** of a group of brothers is the husband, but the 
coiingiT lirn*hfr« have riirhtiiover the wife also vii. 240). 
It ocriirs amt mg some Polynesian jineoplcs 1900, 384) and 

others, Mi it tliti in ancient Sparta (Xenophon, Hep. Lac. i.9). 
Sometimfi, where adultery takes place, a man is forced to be- 
come a semndary husband, to do the work of the house and 
olwy the huHiwind, while lie may now assofdate freely with the 
wife, as among the Konyagas (Reclus, 67). 

3 . Adultery under polygamy and monogamv. — 
But it especially among peoples with wnom 
polygamy tir monogamy is the rule that we see the 
working of jealousy and the idea of property in the 
w^oman exist in|," most emphatically. Jealousy of 
their wives exists among the lowest savages, and 
with them and among hi|^her savage and barbaric 
trilies the utmost precautions are taken to prevent 
the approfudi of anotlier man. Dire punisnments 
are frequently meted out to the wife even on the 
slightest suspicion, or, as among the Negroes of 
Calabar, the wives are at intervals put through a 
trying ordeal to test their faithfulness (Miss 
Kmg.sley, Travels in IF. Africa, 497). The uni- 
versality of the feeling of jealousy among the lower 
rfuses, the rigour of its action, and its extreme 
vigilance, go far to show, as Westermarck {Hximan 
Marrittgcy 117 If.) |>oint 8 out, that there never was 
a time when man was devoid of it, and that it is a 
strong argument against the existence of a primi- 
tive promiscuity. When adultery has actually 
taken place and has been discovered, the husband, 
with few exceptions, can himself punish the offend- 
ing woman and her paramour, without necessarily 
invoking the local tribunal. Indeed, that tribunal 
or tlie tribal custom expects him to do so, or fully 
approves his act, though in some instances he may 
be retaliated upon by the relatives of the woman 
or the man, where he has killed either or both. 
Punishment varies, but very frequently death is 
meted out in cases of detected adultery ; in other 
places the woman is disligured or. mutilated by 
shaving off her hair, cutting off her nose, ears, etc., 
or she is chastised more or less seriously, or she is 
repudiated or divorced, or treated as a prostitute. 
In such cases the husband’s jealousy or anger turns 
against his offending property, even though his act 
of revenge deprives him of his wife, or of her 
attractive qualities. Towards the offending nian 
who has invaded his rights of property his attitude 
varies ; he may kill him, emasculate, mutilate, 


wound, or flog him, or make him his slave, or force 
him to pay a fine, or to have his wife outraged in 
turn. Especially noticeable is the idea of theft in 
adultery, where, as in Africa, the man’s hands are 
cut off, as if he were a thief (Waitz, Anthropologie 
der Natiirvolkevy ii. 472) ; in the fact that in the 
Torres Straits there is no word for adultery apart 
from theft {puru), and all irregular connexion was 
called ‘ stealing a woman ’ {Camh. Exped, to Torres 
Straits, 275) ; and that among the Arunta a man 
who commits adultery with a woman of the class 
from which he might choose a wife is called 
atna mylkura, ‘vulva-thief,’ because he has stolen 
property (Spencer-Gillen % 99). The same idea 
also emerges where, as among some Negro tribes, 
it is held to be^ adultery for a man to lay his hand 
on or brush accidentally against a chiefs -wife (Miss 
Kingsley, Travels, 497). The conception of the wife 
as property is also seen, not only in the common 
custom of slaying her at her husband’s death, but, 
where she is allowed to survive him, in the belief 
entertained by savage and barbaric peoples that 
second marriage is wrong, or, if permitted, that any 
unchastity during a certain period after the hus- 
band’s death is equivalent to adultery, or should 
be punished as such (Amer. Indians, Kukis, Pata- 
gonians, Ainus, etc.). Among some Amer. Indian 
tribes, the widow cannot even appear in public 
without being regarded as an adfulteress (Adair, 
Amer. Indians, 186). For a certain time at least, 
sometimes for the rest of her life, the woman is stiU 
her husband’s property ; and as ghosts have power 
over the living, it may be presumed that the 
dead husband might still retaliate in case of any 
transgression. 

4. Punishments for adultery. — The following 
examples will show the nature of the punishments 
for adultery meted out among different races by the 
outraged husband, or permitted to him by common 
consent or actual law : — 

Among the Wotjobaluk of Victoria both the woman and her 
lover are killed ; among the Yerkla-mining of S. Australia the 
woman was branded with a firestick for the first offence, 
speared in the leg for the second, and killed for the third ; 
among some tribes the punishment consisted in handing her 
over to all comers (Howitt, Nat. Tribes of S.JE. Aust. 245, 267, 
207), A childless wife who misconducted herself could be 
repudiated in W. Victoria (Dawson, Ahtnigines, 83). In 
Tasmania the most cruel punishments were meted out to the 
woman (Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 72). In the 
Andaman Islands adultery is rare, but when it occurs it is pun- 
ished by the husband, on whom, however, the friends of the 
injured party may retaliate {JAI xii. 135). In New Guinea 
adultery is capitally punished (Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop. der 
Naturvolker, vi. 661) ; elsewhere throughout the Indian 
archipelago it is a cause, and frequently the only cause, of 
repudiation {Cambridge Exped. to Torres Straits, 246 ; Wester- 
marck, Marriage, 437, 523). With the Melanesian tribes the 
woman was brutally treats, and the paramour was killed by 
the husband or executed, though he was sometimes fined for 
what was regarded as a robbery, or had his wife violated by all 
the men of the village (De Rochas, Nouv. CaUd. 202 ; BSAP, 
ser. iii. vol. viii. 361). Death W'as the usual punishment in New 
Zealand {Voyage of the Astrolabe, 360); in other Polynesian 
islands the woman was variously punished. With the Hotten- 
tots the woman was killed or flogged (Alexander, Exped. into 
Interior of Africa, i. 98; ZVK, 1902, 344); and killing the 
guilty wife, and frequently her paramour also, is usual among 
both Bantu and Negro tribes {Kafirs [M'Lean, Kafir Laws, 
111], WaJeamha [Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, 487], 
Waganda [Wilson and Pelkin, Uganda, i. 201]). Lesser punish- 
ments were here also administered — chastisement, disfigure- 
ment, or repudiation of the woman, marrving her to a slave, 
and fining the guilty man (Post, Afrik. Juris, i. 401, ii. SO; 
Bowdich, Miss, to Ashanti, 170; Du Chaillu, Afrique Equat. 
67, 435 ; Johnston, Uganda Protec. 590, 6S9, 746, 882 ; Waitz, 
ii. 110, 116). Death, mutilation and disfigurement, abandon- 
ment, and delivery of the woman to the men of the tribe, were 
common among the N. Amer. tribes, with whom also the aggressor 
was killed, mutilated, or fined (Bancroft, Native Paces, i. 350, 
412, 614 ; Ann. Rep. BE, iii. 364 ; Schoolcraft, ii. 132, v. 6833.). 
Tortures and death were meted out to both parties in Yucatan 
(Bancroft, ii. 674) ; in Mexico the woman had her nose and ears 
cut off, and was stoned to death (Herrera, if. Indies, iv. 838 ; 
Prescott, Peru, 21) ; in Guatemala the woman was repudiated 
and her paramour fined (Bancroft, ii. 673) ; in Nicaragua she 
could be divorced for nothing but adultery (Waitz, iv. 278). 
Among the Fuegians the husband conld kill his wife, but was 
liable to be killed in turn by her family (Hyades and Deaiker, 
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apud Hobfcoiise, i. 46). Woman and paramour might be killed 
by the husband among many of the native tribes of India 
(Dalton, Eth, of BengcU, 45 ; M'Pherson, Memor, of Service in 
India^ 83). Among the nomad Tatars the woman is frequently 
killed and the man forced to pay the husband a number of 
cattle ; elsewhere in Tibet the woman is punished and the man 
pays a fine to the husband or group of husbands (HwL Uiiiv. 
dm VoyagcBy xxxi. 437, xxxiii 341). In Japan, woman and 
paramour are killed by the husband, the law supporting his 
act (Letourneau, 217). In China the law permits this punish- 
ment if it is meted out on the spot, otherwise the husband 
would be punished for the crime ; !)ut where adultery is proved 
he can repudiate or otherwise punish his wife (Alabaster, 
CMime Crmiinul Law, 187, 251 ; Pauthier, CMiw Modeme, 
239 ). , ^ 

Frequently, too, the gravity of the offence is proportionate 
to the rank of the husband with whose wife it is committed ; in 
other words, the value of the woman belonging to him is 
greater. In New Caledonia, death was meted out to a man W'ho 
merely looked at the wife of a chief. Among the Banyoro 
(Bantu), with whom the male delinquent was usually fined, in 
the case of adultery with a chief’s or king’s wife, he was put to 
death (Johnston, qp. cit 590); while in Uganda, where whipping ' 
was the usual punishment, the king’s wife and her paramour 
were chopped to pieces (ib. 669) ; in Ashanti, intr^e with the ' 
king’s slaves is punished by emasculation (Ellis, TshuspmMng 
Peoples^ *287). So in Peru, where death was the ordinary pun- 
ishment, adultery with the Inca’s wife resulted in the burning 
of the guilty man, the death of his parentej and the destruction 
of his property (I^tourneau, Eml. of Marriage^ 215). Similarly, 
adulterj’' with the wife of a prince among the Tatars irivolved 
the punishment of the man’s relatives as well as himself: 
generally speaking, this distinction holds good among most 
savage peoples, while a further distinction may be made be- 
tween adultery with the principal wife and with a subordinate 
wile— the value of the former being, of course, greater. 

The punishment of adultery among savage and 
barbaric peoples is thus largely in the hands of the 
aggrieved husband, and evidently originated out 
of the desire for personal revenge. But what was 
at first a mere arbitrary personal vengeance has 
now generally liecome an act which is supported 
by tribal custom. The husband slays the aggres- 
sor, but he knows that in so doing he will be 
backed by public opinion, and may even call in 
others to assist Mm. He is allowed or expected 
to administer punishment. Frequently", too, adul- 
tery is taken cognizance of as an offence by the 
laws of a tribe or people, whether administered by 
the old men, a council, a chief, or by the State. 
In such cases the husband might appeal to any of 
these to decide what the punishment should be or 
to administer it. Thus in Australia, among the 
Kamilaroi, the husband^s complaint is carried 
before the headman, who gives sentence; and 
among the tribes of N. S. WMes a similar process 
is found (Howitt, op. cit. 207 ; Fraser, Aoor. of 
N* S. WaieSf 39). Other instances of adultery 
being punishable judicially rather than by private 
revenge among peoples who also punish it in the 
latter way, are found among the Kanakas of New 
Caledonia, where the aggressor is led before the 
chief and his council, and executed by their sen- 
tence (De Bochas, Nouv. Calid. 262) ; among the 
Caribs, Samoans, Mishmis, in New Guinea, and in 
parts of Negro Africa (Steinmetz, JftechtsmrhaU- 
nisse^ 727 ff. ; Turner, Samoa, 178 ; Chalmers, 
Pioneering in N. G. 179; Letoumeau, 211). In 
such cases, however, the law may simply order the 
husband to execute the punishment, as in parts of 
ancient Mexico and in Central America (Bancroft, 
ii 465; Biart, Les AzUqms, 168). And even 
where the offence is strictly a legal one, should 
the husband take the matter into his own hands, 
and, o.g., slay both offenders at once, he would still 
be considered to be acting within his own rights, 
or would be subject only to a slight penalty, as in 
China, Japan, ancient Pern (where it was held 
that Manco Capac liad decreed death to adulterers, 
Garcilasso, JSoyqj/ Comm. i. 81). Or if the husband 
does not act according to the judicial sentence, he 
himself may suffer. Thus among the Tatars, if 
he does not punish his wife, the chief takes the 
cattle whicii her accomplice has paid the husband 
(Letoumeau, 216) ; and in China, if he does not 
repudiate his wife he is wliipped (Pauthier, op, dt. 


239). But 4 ve also jffnd that, wdiere the offence is a 
legal one, there is a tendency to stay the husband’s 
desire for the worst acts of vengeance- This has 
probably originated the frequent system of com- 
pensation by tine; it also accounts for cases, as 
among the Katirs or the Bakwdri, where the hus- 
band must not kill the offending wife, and if he 
does so is punished as a murderer (M‘Lean, op. 
cit, 117 ; Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i. 401) ; and, as among 
the Wakamba and other peoples, where the hus- 
band is allowed to slay the parties only when 
taken flagrante delicto. 

The birth of twins is with many peoples regarded m 

uncanny, and one or both are put to death. The reason for 
this belief is not always certain, but in some cases it Is thought, 
probably as a result of the further belief that a man can be the 
father of no more than one child, that a god has had inter- 
course with the woman. Such a belief is found among the 
Negroes (some of whom, however, regard the birth m lucky for 
this reason). South American tribes, and Melaneiians (Ellfs, 
Voruba-speaking Peopies, 67 ; Codrington, Ikiammam, 235). 
In such cases we have the idea that the wife has committed 
adultery with a divinity or spirit, as In the Greek myths of 
Alcmene and Leda. But it is sometimes held as a proof of 
adultery with another man (S. American tribes f Waite, iii. 
894, 480], Teutons [Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i. 40S|). See 
Rendei Harris, CtUt of Eeamdy Tieim. 

5 . Adultery within the prohibited degrees.— 
Among ail races, marriage or sexual union is 
absolutely forbidden between certain persons, 
whether blood-relations or members of the same 
group, clan, totem, or tribe, as the case may be. 
Any offence against such a law is, to the savage 
mind, one of tlie worst forms of adultery ; imieed, 
it should rather be called incest. It is not a 

I trespass upon another’s propert}^ but a ^ breach of 
i tabu, and thus approaclies our idea of impurity ; 
while it is believed to bring ilMuck or 
upon the family, elan, or tril>e. As any breach 
of such a law is thus believed to affect the whole 
group, it is therefore punished by the group or 
by those to whom the administration of justice is 
delegated. There is no question of private revenge. 
Any such offence is regarded as so horrible, so 
disgraceful, and even so obnoxious to the gods 
(Turner, Samoa, 92), that it is usually unheard of, 
and no one thinks of committing it. But where 
it is committed, the punishment is usually death 
to both offenders, as in Australia, New Britain, New 
Hebrides, and among the Amer. Indians (Spencer- 
Gillen% 15, do.^ 140 ; Westermarck, 3Iarriage, 3(K) ; 
t/A/xviii. 282; Macdonald, Oceania, 181 ; Frazer, 
Totemism, 59 ). In Yucatan the man was looked 
upon as an outcast (Bancroft, ii. 665) ; and a fine 
was levied among the Byaks, Chukmas, and others 
(St. John, Forests of t/ic Far East, ii. 198 ; Lewin, 
Wild Eaces of S.E. India, 186). 

6 . Adultery of the husband. — That, at the lower 
stages of civilization, adultery is regarded as 
an offence against the proprietary rights of the 
husband, is home witness to by the tact that It 
is an offence only from the husband’s point of 
view. With the rarest exceptions has the wife 
any redress when the husband himself offends, 
and it is only at higher levels of civilization 
that she has any general right to complain. Of 
course, where tlie husband commits adultery, 
he is always in danger of death or^ fine at the 
hands of the guardian or husband of his |>aramour, 
but this does not affect his wife’s position in the 
matter. Where the wife has the ]^wer of com- 
plaining to a tribunal or of causing the husband 
to be punished (and probably wherever the "woman 
has any inffuence at all, she will complain freely 
to her husband), the eases are probably to be classed 
with those where she can obtain rearess for other 
offences, e.g. ill-usage. But the cases are 
exceptional that no law can be framed from them, 
though they may foreshadow the dawning of the 
idea of the equal rights of wife and husband, and 
of the ethical belief that adultery is wrong 
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Amoiiji the people of W. Victoria the wife can get 
IB adulterous husband punished by complaining 
ro the eiders of the tribe, who send him away for 
a short period (Howard, MrUrhn. Inst. L 229; 
Mehoer, b’iarerff, 18}. In Africa, the husband in 
Great Bassam |’>ays a fine to the wife for unfaith- 
(Post, AJ'rik. Juris, ii. 72), and among the 
Mariana he is severely punished (Waitz, ii. 106). 
With tlie Khonds of Orissa, where polyandry exists, 
and the woman can set a higher price upon her- 
self, the liusbaiid cannot strike her for infidelity, 
whereas he is punished or is held to have dis- 
honoured himself (Westermarck in SocioL Papers 
(PJIM), 152). The Omaha wife could revenge 
herself on the husimnd and his paramour; and 
among the Sioux and Dakotas she could leave her 
husband for unfaithfulness (Dorsey, BE, 1885, 364 ; 
Howard, i. 239). Divorce for unfaithfulness on 
the husbancPs part might be obtained by the wife 
occasionally, as among some of the peoples of 
the Indian archipelago, the Shans, and others 
(Westermarck, Marriage, 527). But with these 
few exceptions savage mankind has scarcely 
recognized the fact that the adultery of the 
husband is a wrong done to his wife. Though it 
might be thought that the matriarchate would 
give tlie wife some power over her husband’s infi- 
delities, this is not supported by evidence, save in a 
few iKarticular cases. These are where the royal 
suc(x's.sion was through a woman, who usually 
married a man of lower rank than herself, and 
remained his superior. His adultery was punish- 
able, but slm claimed greater licence. Thus 
anioiig the Tumsas <if North America, where the 
chief was looked on as a demi-god, his sister’s 
son succeeded him. She, being thus also divine, 
treated h(‘r husband as a slave, killed him if he 
wi»re unfaithful, but allowed herself great licence 
(5DLennan, 429). Similarly in Loango a princess 
might be licentiou.s, but would have her husband’s 
head choppeil off if he even looked at another 
woman (Pinkerton, xvi. 569). This did not apply 
to any other classes, and is on a level with the 
severity of the nunishment meted out to a man 
committing adultery with the wife of a chief. 
It should be noted, however, that with a few 
peoples, the wife may have a ground for divorcing 
her husband if he takes a second wife or a con- 
cubine (liobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i. 136); 
while, even where polygamy is practised, the 
feeling of jealousy on a wife’s part, though it may 
not aSect her huskmd directly or stay his desire 
of introducing another wife to his household, is 
frequently directed against the new-comer to her 
hurt, and in some cases the wife will commit 
suicide (Westermarck, Marriage, 497 tf.). 

7 . Permissible adultery* — Adultery among the 
lower races is considerea wrong, viz. an offence 
against the rights of the husband, when it is com- 
mitted apart from his will. There are occasions 
on which he commands or sanctions it, or when 
it is, so to say, legalized by social or religious 
custom. The custom of lending wives either to 
friends or strangers emphasizes once more the 
view that the wife is the husband’s property. 
Here she acts at his will, as in the other case she 
infringes his ri^hte. Here for the time the feeling 
of jealousy is in abeyance, even where it exists 
most strongly, and the husband decides that the 
wife may commit adultery. We thus see that 
adultery has not the precise meaning to the savage 
which it has to the civilized man. 

The custom of lending wives is well-nigh universal among 
savages (Westermare.k, Marriage ^ 74, 130), but various reasons 
exist for it, nor is it alwraya to be explained as the outcome of 
hospitality, (u;) In cases where a wife is lent to a friend, it may 
be done out of sheer friendliness or as an act of gratitu<^, 
but generally the lender wiU expect a similar favour to be 
shown to him. In other words, there will be reciprocity,^ as 
among the Ooliimbian Indians, who barter wives as a sign 


of friendship (Hist. Univ. des Voy. xiii. 376), the Eskimos, 
Polynesians, and others (M'Lennan, Studies, 2nd Ser., 376; 
Letoumeau, 212). The practice of lending wives is sometimes 
reduced to a system, as in those Australian tribes with whom 
group marriage prevails, and generally there are limits to the 
system of lending among most Australian peoples. Thus, where 
individual marriage prevaOs, the man can lend his wife only to 
rnen belonging to his own group, i.e. to those alone to whom 
his wife w’ould have been marriageable (Spencer-Gillenb, 14 I). 
This applies also to the tribes actually practising group marriage, 
the Urabunna and Dieri, since here the right of access to the 
woman to whom one man has a * preferential right ’ is strictly 
limited to the men of his own group (ib. 73, 140). Some cases 
of polyandry, as where a brother permits relations with his 
wife to younger brothers, as well as the system of secondary 
husbands, might rather be classed as instances of lending. 

(6) Sometimes it is done by way of sealing a covenant of 
friendship between two men, who then exchange their wives, as 
in Timor (Deutsche Geog. Bliitt. x. 230) ; or after a quarrel be- 
tween tribesmen, as in N. S. Wales (JAI xiv. 353). In all such 
cases the friends would belong to the same tribe or clan, and 
the act would have a more or less sacred significance. 

(c) Where the custom of lending a wife to a stranger is con- 
cerned, it is usually assumed that hospitality alone is the cause 
(Westermarck, Marriage, 74) ; and though this may frequently 
be true, it is doubtful whether it covers all such cases, or if 
the husband would for this reason alone relinquish his rights 
over his wife. The reason is perhaps to be sought in the common 
idea that the stranger is, ipso facto, a dangerous person. Magical 
and other ceremonies are often used on his arrival to neuti^ze 
the danger (ffJ52 i. 299 ff.), and respectful treatment throughout 
his stay is necessary for the same end. Thus the extremely 
common custom of lending a wife or other woman to a stranger 
may justly be assumed to be but one of many acts which are 
intended to ward off his evil powers. It tends to placate him, 
while, by bringing him into direct relation whth the man who 
offers his wife, it makes him one with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that among the Merekedeh, an Arab 
tribe, the stranger who would not accept the woman offered 
him was driven away by the women with hoots and contumely 
(Hist. Unit), des Voy. xxxii. 880). It was desirable to p;et rid 
of a guest who was not only dangerous, but evidently disposed 
to act dangerously- This custom of lending wives to strangers 
is found practically among all savage tribes (Letoumeau, op. dt. 
passim), 

(d) Occasionally the idea that the woman was ennobled by 
the embraces of a stranger may have prevailed, especially where 
he was a white man. This was believed by the Tasmanians 
(Wake, Bvol. of Morality, i. 77), and probably underlies the fact 
that many peoples— Australians, Negroes, Sandwich Islanders, 
and some Eskimos— who are jealous of their own tribesmen, 
show no jealousy of white men, and freely allow them to have 
intercourse with their wives (Westermarck, Marriage, 131). On 
the whole, this idea corresponds to the custom of allowing the 
medicine man or priest to cohabit with the wife to ensure off- 
spring, or to confer magical or religious virtues. This is found 
among the Eskimos, who believe that it is an honour for wife 
and husband that the angekok should have intercourse with the 
former (Egede, Descr. of Greenland, 140), among the Kalmuks 
(Moore, Marr. Customs, 182), in the Philippines, India, and 
Egj-pt (Eeclus, Prim. Folk, 172-173). It is perhaps an extension 
of the custom of defloration by another than the husband, 
frequently a priest or chief, or of allowing several persons to 
have access to the newly-married virgin, in order to lessen the 
danger of sexual tabu for the husband (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 
347 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen a, 93 ff.; Teulon, Orig. de la Famille, 69 ; 
Westermarck, 76ff.>— a custom not to be confounded with the 
claim made by a chief or feudal lord over all marriageable women, 
the jusprirrm noctis. 

(e) Another cause which will override the feeling of jealousy 
is the love of gain— the husband trading with his wife to 
strangers or others. The Yumas of New Mexico and other Amer. 
Indians, the tribes of tropical S. America, the Eskimos, ;the 
Tahitians, and other Polynesian tribes, Negroes, Australians, 
and others (Bancroft, i. 218, 614 ; Powers, Tribes of California, 
413; 2:VRW, 1898, 297; Lisiansky, Voyage Round Wmld, 82, 
128 ; Bosman in Pinkerton, xvi, 626) freely offer their wives for 
money or its equivalent. But it is to be observed that this 
revolting practice, though not unknovra as between savages 
themselves, has frequently been introduced or largely increased 
through contact with men of a higher civilization (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 166; Westermarck, 131). 

(/) Adultery is further sanctioned by social and reli^ous 
custom, especially at festivals or at other times, when a wife is 
lent or a general exchange of wives takes place. This apparent 
promiscuity has usually a distinct end in view, very frequently 
of a magical character— to ensure the smooth working of the 
ceremonies about to be observed, or by way of beginning a new 
life by, so to say, exchanging identity for the time being, or to 
procure fertility for the soil, or to avert trouble or sickness, or 
to insure the unified relationship of those practising this pro- 
miscuity. Such general exchange is found in Australia (Spencer- 
Gillentt, 98, do.'> 137, 141), in Fiji (JAl xiv. 28), among the 
Eskimos (Ann. Rep. BE, vi. 693), and among other peoples 
(Crawley, op. dt. 286). It has probably been of universal occur- 
rence at such times, and in Europe relics of it are found in the 
folk-festivals, at which considerable licence still prevails. 

(a) Religious prostitution usually occurred before marriage*, 
and was associated with the worship of divinities of fertilit> ; 
but in some cases a wife had to devote herself occasionally for 
this purpose and in order (as in a province of China) to secure 
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nmgicaHy the fertilitj' of the land (Eusehius, Vita Co7isL iii. 6S ; 
Slarco Polo, Yule's ed. i. 212). 

See also for lending of wives, Staroke, Primitive FamiXy^ 122 ; 
Waitz, ii. 105, hi. Ill ; Post, AJrik. Jurisp. i. 471-472.^ 

8. Adultery as an offence against purity and 
religion. — It has been seen that, to the savage, 
adultery is mainly a breach of tiie husband’s pro- 
prietary rights. Whether any further ethical idea 
was imported into it, making it an act of impurity, 
is a question which it is difficult to answer. But 
it is not improbable that savages, who are quite 
aware that it is wrong, may attach some idea of 
impurity to its committal. If so, this conception j 
may have arisen out of the idea of sexual tabu, the | 
danger existing in intimate relations between man i 
and woman— a danger exi.sting even in marriage, i 
This danger, implying a material contagion, would ; 
naturally be increasetl where a man had no right i 
of access to a woman ; it is most dangerous of all 
where adultery occurs within the forbidden degrees 
(§ 5b Out of this danger and material contaffion 
the idea of sin and of impurity might easily arise ; 
and we can hardly doubt that, in the evolution of 
moral ideas, it has so arisen (Crawley, 3h/stic Hose, 
214). On this ground, therefore, it might be claimed 
that adultery is knoira by savages to be an act of 
impurity. They certainly believe that there are 
occasions \vhen it is magically dangerous; that 
certain penalties will befall the transgressor, either 
automatically or, possibly, by the act of higher 
powers. 

Ethical teaching among savages has hardly been made the 
Biibjeefc of inquiry by actual observers, yet it is curious to notrC 
that among some of the lowest races— -Australians and Andamans 
— adultery is held to be a grave moral offence, and, with the 
former, is taught to be so to the youths at initiation, while with 
both it is obnoxious to their high god, and will be punished by 
him (Man, JAX xiii. 460, 469 ; Howitt, JAI xll 156-167, Natim 
Triim, 600). Elsewhere, as among the Indians of Guiana, the 
fear of spirits prevents them * from offending against the rights 
of others,’ and this would probably include adultery (JA 1 xi, 382), 
With the Puegians, also, ^adultery and lewdness are condemned, 
as evil’ (Westennarck, 68). We cannot say, however, that it 
is with these peoples an offence against purity. Perhaps only 
at a higher stage is this conception realty reached : thus it m 
said to have been a maxim in ancient Mexico that * he who 
looks too curiously on a woman commits adultery widi his 
eyes ’ (Sahagun, Mist, gen, de ias oo&as de Nmva Mspagna, ii. 
147), and both in Mexico and Peru a more ethical view of sin 
obtained. Among the rare cases where savages believe that 
in the future life retributive justice will follow their evil actions, 
it is also likely that adultery would be included in such actions. 
In those cases where the sins of the living are annually trans- 
ferred to an animal or a human victim, or where this is done on 
behalf of a dead person as part of the funeral rites, adultery is 
frequently one of those sins, as among the Niger trit>e8, the 
Todas, and Badagas, and others (Crowther and Taylor, Gospel on 
Ban^ ^ Miger, 344 ; Reclus, 208). At the Busk festival of the 
Greek Indians, men who had violated the marriage law were 
not allowed to take part in the fast, and the new fire was believed 
to atone for all crimes except murder (Fraser, GB « ii, 830b In 
such cases, however, sin is rather a material than a spiritual 
wntagion, though the parMouIar sin may involve the idea of 
incipient ethical impurity, and, as such, be obnoxious to higher 
powep. Again, the ma^cal view of the danger of adultery at 
certain times is generally mixed up with the danger of lawful 
TOnnexion at such times, but occasionally a distinction is made. 
During hunting, fishing, and especially in time of war, men are 
in a state of tabu, and must have no intercourse with women — 
a rule foui^ among most savages, and one which must not be 
broken, Icot ill-Iuck follow. The danger is here magical ; but it 
is mter^ting to find it becoming more or less religious, as vrith 
the Aleute, who fear that their own or their wives’ unfaithfulness 
dunng whale-fiahing would be punished by the whale, which is 
an object of reverence to them (Reclus, 52) ; and with some 
Amer. Indian tribes, e.g, the Dakotas, who think that the viola- 
tion of captives would be resented by the spirits of the dead : 
and the Wiimebagos, who observe continence because it was 
commnded by the *Great Spirit* (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, iv. 
I® ; Drake, /nd. Tribes, i. 188). A saying of the Eskimos at 
Angmagsahk may also be cited, that ‘the whale, the musk-ox, 
and the reindeer left the country because men had too much 
to do with other men’s wives* (Nansen, Eskimo lA^e, 178V 
Occasionally, too, the vengeance of a mysterious god worshipped 
by males in tlieir private mysteries is invoked, to deter women 
from adultery among certain Negro tribes, with whom a man 
representing the god enters the assembled crowd by night, seizes 
a suspected woman, and scourges her (I^etoumeau, 128). 

It should be noted that the frequent appreciation of the 
chastity of unmarried women entertained by many savages, 
while connected with the idea that &ey are the property of 
their guardians or prospective husbands, may also he due to 


respect for sexual tabu. With some peoples, unchastity is con- 
sidered absolutely disgraceful, and both parties are punished ; 
while in Loango it is held to bring ruin on the country, and 
with some of the Sea Dyaks it is believed to be offensive to tlie 
higher powers (Pinkerton, xvi. 66S; St. John, Forests of Far 
East, 1 . 62). 

Litkraturb.— L.. T. Hobhouse, 3!araU in Plmlution, 1906; 
C. Letoumeau, F Evolution du Mariage et de la Famille, 18SS 
{Eng. tr. 1897]; A. H. Post, Afrikdn. Jurh<<itrm!enz, 188T, 
Grundriss tier ethnol. Jmisprudenz, l£f)4 ; M. Steinmetz, 
Ethnol. Studien zxir ersten Exitirickluyig^ dir Strafe; E. 
Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 1891,* Origin 
and Development of iM Moral Ideas, 19Utl. 

J. A. MacCullocil 

ADULTERY (Buddhist). — The last of the five 
Precepts binding on a Buddhist layman is not to 
act wrongly in re.H|>eet of Heshly iuks iA7igMtfara, 
3. 212). In a very ancient parafihrase of these 
Precepts in verse Kimta, 3911-31)8), thi.s one 

is expre.s.sed as follows: ‘ Let the wise man avoid 
unchastity as if it were a pit of live coals. ^Should 
he be unable to be celibate, let him not offend with 
regard to the wife of another.’ This is evidence 
not so much of Buddhist ethics as of the general 
standard of ethics in the 6th cent. B.C., in Ko.sala 
and Magadha. In the Buddhist Canon Law we 
find a regulation to be followed by members of the 
Order, wlien on their rounds for alms, in order to 
prevent the po.s.«iibiIity of suspicion or slander in 
this re.spect {FdcUtif/ft., 43, translated in Vhmi/n 
Texts, 1. 41). An adulterer taken in the ac't might 
be wounded or .slain on the spot. This explains 
the implication of the words used in Sdmt/nitn, 
2. 188. But adultery was also an oflem.'e against 
the State, and an offender coultl be arre.steti by 
the jjolice, and brought up for trial and jinigment 
(Commentfiry on Dhammajiada, In Hmdi texts 
of the law administered in Buddhi.st countries m 
have so far l)een made accessible to us, the view 
taken of adultery is based on these ancient 
customs. So, for in.stan<‘e, of the Siihhalese, Paiia- 
bokke says {NUi JS'iffhnn4umf, p. xxi.x) that 
adultery, unleas committed in the king’s palace, 
■was seldom punished by the Kandian judge.s; (If 
becau.se the nusband was loath, by complaint, to 
publish his disgrace ; and (2) because he wa^ 
allowed to take vengeance himself if the offender 
were cauglit under such circumstances that 
adultery was presumable. (See also Richardson, 
The Dhatnmatkat, Burmese text and English trans- 
lation, Rangoon, 1906). Nothing is said in the 
Buddhist law-books of any punishment to be in- 
flicted, either by the husband or by the State, on 
the adulteress. Buddhist influence in this matter, 
except in so far as it mitigated severity against 
the woman, was therefore confined to the main- 
tenance of pre-Buddhistic ideas and customs. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ADULTERY (Egyptian).— That adultery with 
a married woman was looked upon as a sin in Egypt 
is shown by the Ne^tive Confession (part of ch.' 
of the Book of the Dead, a chapter tluit has not yet 
been found earlier than the 18th Dyn.). Here, in 
the I9th clause, we read, ‘ I have not defiled the wife 
of a husband’ {v.L * the wife of another man’). 
That it was also against the law is impliecl by a 
text of the reign of l^mses v. (c. 1150 B.c.) con- 
taining a long list of crimes charged against a ship- 
master at Elephantine, amongst them being that 
of adultery with two women, each of whom is 
described as * mother of M. and wife of N/(PIeyte, 
Fap, <h Turin, pL li ffi ; Spiegelberg, ZA,^ 1891, 82). 
The didactic papyri warn against adultery as well 
as fornication, rtahhotep says, * If thou desirest 
to prolong friendship in a house which thou enterest 
as master, as colleague, or as Mend, or whereso- 
ever thou enterest, avoid approaching tlie women ; 
no place prosperetli where that is done. ... A 
thousand men have been destroyed to enjoy a short 
moment like a dream: one attain eth ^eath In 
knowing it’ (FrisseFap, lx. 7-12; Gunn, Imfrur^ 
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lion of Ftakhoiep, p. 49). This text is not iater 
than the ^Middle Another, of the period 

of the Deltaic dynasties, charges the youth to 
renieiiiher tliat ‘the woman whose husband is afar 
off {or possildy ‘the woman whose husband has 
freed Iiimsalf from her,’ Le, ‘ divorced her’), behold 
she adornctli herself for thee daily. If there is no 
witness with tier, she standeth and spreadeth her 
net. 0 crime worthy of death if one listens!’ 
{Pop. de Ik/uiop i, 16; Erman, Life in Ancient 
15d|. The stm-y of Ubaaner turns on the 
intidiflity of Ids %vife with a peasant, who is 
eventually handed over to a magic crocodile to 
tievour, the woman being taken to the north side 
of the palace (evidently a pla<?e of public assembly) 
and burned, and her ashes cast into the river 
(Erman, Pop. IVe.dcar, p. 1 It.; Petrie, Tales, i. 

. 97 ; l!^!aspero, Contes Pop} p. 24). One of Hero- 
otiis' Egyptian tales is of king Pheron, who 
gathered fiis unfaithful wives into one town and 
de.stroyed all together by fire (Hdt. ii. 111). But 
it would not be safe to conclude that burning was 
ever the established penalty for adultery. In the 
New -Kingdom Story of the Two Brothers (Petrie, 
Tales, ii. p. 36 ; l^laspero, p. 1), Bito, the younger 
brother, is solicited liy the wife of the elder brother 
Anftp, like Joseph by the wife of Potipliar, and 
reproves her with the words, ‘ thou art as a mother 
unto me, and thy husband as a father.’ Anftp, 
when convinced of lier guilt — which was double- 
dyed, since in her fear she had accused Bito to 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to kill Bito 
—slew her ami cast her to the dogs. What the 
legal penalty for adultery was in real life, or by 
whom it was exactai, is not known. In two con- 
tracts of the time of the 26th Oyn., the earliest 
marriage contracts yet discovered in Egypt, the 
husluiiui declares, * If I leave the woman N., 
“whether desiring to leave lier from dislike (?) or 
desiring another woman than her, apart from the 
great crime that is found in woman, I will restore 
to her' the dowry, etc. The implication is that 
the husband bad at least no obligation to the wife 
if he ha*i divorced her for adultery. These con- 
tracts were written at Thebes in 589 and 549 B.C. 
respectively. Later marriage contracts, those^ of 
the reign of Darius and the numerous Egyptian 
contracts of Ptolemaic date, contain no definite 
reference to adultery (for all these see Griffith, 
Catalogue of the John Eylands Papyri, pp. 114ff., 
134 ff.) ; on the other hand, in the rarer Ptolemaic 
contracts written in Greek (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Tebtunis Papyrif i. 449) adultery and all forms of 
conjugal infioelity are forbidden to both husband 
and wife. The penalty for the husband is the for- 
feiture of the dowry, but that for the wife is not 
specified ; perliaps one may gather that she was 
left aliolutely at her husband’s niercy. The con- 
tracts of Roman date, all of which are written in 
Greek, prescribe a blameless life on both sides, but 
in leiMs detail. 

A chapter of the very ancient Pyramid texts, as 
found in the pyramid of Unas (Onnos), after 
scribing the divinity of the dead king and the 
continued activity of his bodily functions, 
strangely : * Unas is a generator who carneth on 
women from their husbands to any pl^e that he 
wisheth, when his heart moveth him. This idea is 
hardly to be reconciled with a highly developed 
moral sense in the nation, unless the divinity of 
kings invested them with special privileges that 
womd be contrary to all good manners for their 
subjects. E. Ll. Gkiffith. 

ADULTERY (Greek).— In Athens, adultery 
(/loixeio) on the part of the wife implied criminal 

intercourse with any man other than her husband. 
On the part of the husband it was, strictly speaking, 


criminal intercourse with the wife, sister, or mother 
of a fellow-citizen, or with his concubine, if she were 
a native Athenian (Dem. Arisiocr. p. 637, § 53). 

This strict interpretation was in the classical 
period widened so as to include offences committed 
against maidens and widows. On neither side is 
the offence regarded as a violation of the sanctity 
of a binding obligation, but as an offence against 
the family. Hence the special severity with 
which the wife was treated as compared with the 
husband. Any act of misconduct on her side 
might introduce alien blood into the family and 
pollute the worship of its ancestors. Marital 
infidelity involved no such dangers to a man’s owm 
family, and was condoned by law, except in so far 
as it infringed the rights of other families. There 
are traces, however, which show that the best 
opinion condemned it (Isocrates, Nicocles, § 42 ; 
Aristot. Pol. 1336a. 1 ; Plant. Merc. 817 f., where 
the reference is to Greek and not Roman life). 

1. Punishment of the man. — If the husband 
caught the offender flagrante delicto {&pdf iv dpOpots 

Lucian, Eun. 10), he might kill him at once 
(Dem. Aristocr. § 53). That this law was no mere 
antiquated survival can be seen from Lysias, de 
ccede Eratosth. § 23 ff., where an account will be 
found of the killing of the adulterer Eratosthenes 
by the injured husband Euphiletus, who, it should 
be noticed, is careful to secure the presence of 
witnesses to his act. The husband, however, 
might content himself with punishment short of 
death, e.g. trapaTcXpids and pai.<paviBu)cns (Suid. s.u. 
pa<pavl 5 and AaKiddai ; Schol. Aristopli. Nub. 1083, 
Plut. 168, Eccl. 722) ; or he might agree to accept 
a sum of money in compensation for the wrong 
done to him. He was allowed to keep the offender 
prisoner until satisfactory guarantees were given 
that the sum promised would be paid ([Dem.] in 
Never. § 65 ; Lys. de ccede Eratosth. § 25 : Uheve 
diroKTCivai dXX’ dpyipiov irpd^acrBai). If the alleged 
adulterer denied the offence, he could bring an 
action for unjust detention (d5t/c(2s eipxSv^ai-^ 
pocxpv) before the Thesmothetae. Should he fail to 
prove his case, the Court directed his sureties to 
hand him over to the offended husbandi who might 
inflict whatever chastisement he chose within the 
recincts of the Court, provided that sword or 
agger was not used {dvev iyxeipdtov, in Never. § 66). 
If the offender escaped, or had not been taken in 
the act, the husband or, in the case of maidens and 
widows, the guardian (/cdptos) could bring an action 
for adultery {ypa<p^ (xocxp^^^) before the Thesmo- 
thetse. It is doubtful if any one unconnected with 
the family could bring such an action. It is not 
known exactly what penalty was inflicted, hut in 
all probability it was disfranchisement (dn/da), 
either total or partial. 

2. Punishment of the woman. — If misconduct was 

I proved, the husband was req^uired to repudiate his 
wife, under the penalty of himself suffering iripLa. 
She was excluded from public temples, and, if she 
refused compliance, could be expelled with im- 
punity by any citizen. Such assailant might tear 
off' her clothes and ornaments, but might not maim 
or kill her {in Never. § 87 ; iEschin. in Timarch. 
§ 183), Heliodoxus {Mthiop. i. 11) is mistaken 
in stating that an adulteress was pimished by 
death. 

Little is known of the practice of other Greek 
communities in dealing with adultery. That it 
was everywhere regarded as a grave crime is clear 
from Xen. Eiero, iii. 3, where it is stated that 
many cities allowed the adulterer to be killed with 
impunity. Zaleucus, the Locrian legislator, or- 
dained the punishment of blinding [Ml. Var, Hist. 
xiii. 24. 5) ,* at Cyme and in Pisidia the adulteress 
was paraded on an ass (Plut. Qitmt. Gr. 2 ; Stob. 
Anth. xliv. 41); and at various other cities, e.g. 


ADULTBEY (Hindti) 
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Lepreon, Gortyn, and Tenedos, the ofienders were 
either hned, pilloried, or distranchised. 

Literature.— Meier and Schbmann, Der Atti^che Procean, 
ed. J.n, Lipsius, pp. 404-409 ; W. A. Becker, Chatiklesy ed. Go; 3. 
iii. p. S94fE. ; L. Beauchet, Hist, dti droit prinf de la Rrpuh. 
AtM7i. i. p, 232 f. The chief passages from Greek authors are 
coIlecte<! in L B. T6lfv, Corpus Juris A ttid, No. lu;o-1284. 

F. W, Hall. 

ADULTERY (Hindu). — ^The view which 
Hindus take of adultery is founded upon their 
conception of the nature of woman and niarriaj^e. 
The whole of Hindu literature is pervaded by the 
pessimistic idea of the incon.stancy of the female 
character, by complaints of woman's unbridled 
indulgence of passion, and by demands for the 
maintenance of a strict oversight upon her. The 
practice of polygamy, wdiich has existed from 
ancient times in India by the side of monogamy, 
and the consequently slight esteem in which the 
Hindu woman has been iield up to the present day, 
must necessarily have led to the occurrence of 
adultery, and to a lenient judgment being passed 
upon the fault. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that we do End, even if not so frequently, 
an especially high value set upon the wife who 
proves true to her husband {pativmta), and that 
the law threatens adultery with severe punishment. 

As early as the oldest historical period, the 
Indian people, on the testimony of the liigveda, 
are by no means found, as is sometimes repre- 
sented, in a condition of patriarchal simplicity and 
of austere moral habit. The word * adultery' is 
unknown to the Veda. But numerous indica- 
tions point to the fact that the highly developed 
culture did not fail to pr(Kiuce its ordinary conse- 
quences in corruntion of character ancl moral 
laxity. Women who betray tlieir husbands {patiri- 
pall) are mentioned by way of comparison in Rigv. 
ly. 5. 5 ; ‘ Evil-doers . . . who walk in evil ways, 
like women who betray their husbands, shall be 
consumed by Agni. ' In veree 4 of the didactic poem 
liigv. X. 34, it IS said that ‘others lay hands on 
the wife of the man who abandons hinuself to the 
dice.' If from these passages we may infer on 
the one hand a censure upon the transgression of 
the marriage vow, on the other hand matrimonial 
infidelity is spoken of as something in itself in- 
telligible and of daily occurrence. To this effect 
are the numerous stories winch relate the in- 
trigues of the gods with married w^omen, e.y. of 
Indra with the wife of Vrsanasva (Rigv. i. 51. 13, 
combined with Sfityajana-Brahmana by Sayana in 
lx , ; Sadviiii6a-Br. i. JL. 16 ; Mai tray anisaiiihita 
m 5. 5), with Apala Atreyi (Eigv. vhi* 91, and 
Saty. Br. in Lc,), and with Alialya, the wife 
of Gautama (Sadv. Br. i 1. 19-20) ; of the ,A.4vm 
with Sukanyi, the wife of Chyavana (JSatap. 
Br. iv. 1. 5), etc. The conduct of the gods is not 
here made a matter of reproach; and as little in 
other passages is adultery regarded from the etiiical 
standpoint. It is because the Brahman is in pos- 
session of the secret whereby he can by his curse 
mfiict harm, that therefore men must refrain from 
illicit intercourse with the wife of a Brahman 
(Satap. Br, xiv. 9. 4, 11; Brhadar, vi. 4. 12; 
Para^. Grh. Sut. i. 11. 6). Adultery is men- 
tioned in a similar connexion in the Atharvaveda, 
viz,^ in the magical spells and imprecations by 
which, for example, wives soothe the jealousy of 
their husbands, or keep their rivals at a distance, 
or by which the husband seeks to win back his 
unfaithful wife (Atharv. vi. 18 ; iii. 18 ; vL 77). 

The following passages throw a light that is 
altogether unfavourable on the ethical conditions 
of the Vedic period : — 

In the mrumpraghma the wife of the sacrificer is required 
hy the pnest to na me her paramour.* ‘ "Who cares whether the 

♦ Kena clmrasit * with whom do you go?' §at. ii, 6. 2, 20 * cf. 
Katy. V. 5. 6-10. 


wife is unchaste (pa rahptirhsa) or no ? * * In Ts. v. 6. 8, 3 a special 
penance is appointed for the man who for the first time has per- 
formed the sa<^red agnichayanam ; h,e is not again to have 
intercourse with a rCimd (the wife of a Sudra). And he who has 
performed it for the second time must abstain henceforth from 
intercourse with the wife of aiiotiier man. t Such conditions, com- 
parable with hetairism, must have exercised an nnia%'ourabIe 
influence on the purity’ of tiie race, and have rendered illusory 
the detailed pedigrees w'hich were essential for ancestor-worship 
and other ritual pur|,>oses. That men were conscious of tiie 
actual unreliability of the lists of ancestors is shown by JN'idana* 
sutra, iii. 8 : * InrxinsUnt are the ways of women. Of whomso- 
ever (as father) I shall call myself the son before both gods and 
mefi as witin-sses, his son I shall be ; awl those whom I shall 
name as (my) sons, they will be my sons.’ The attempt, how- 
ever, was of course nnwie in ajunent times to provide against 
this ignorance by stri<*t oversight of the w’oinan ; for the lie- 
getting of a son of the body (njdmn\ is regarded even in the 
Kigveda as necessary for the preser\’ation of the race^^t A proof 
of this is afforded by an ancient gdfhd quoted in Apastamius,, 
ii. 13. 7, and Baudhayana, il. 3. 34, which is taken from a dialogue 
between Anpajandhaui, a teacher of the white Yajurveda, and 
the luythiciU king Janaka: *Now am I Jealous for my wife, 
0 Janaka, though (1 was) not before ; for m Yama’s house the 
son is awarded to him who begat him. The begetter lefwis the 
son after his death into the dwelling-place of Yama. Therefore 
they protect their wives carefully, w'ho dread the seed of 
strangers. Watch jealously this propagation of (your) race, 
let no strange seed fall on your field. When he passes into the 
other world, the son belongs to him who begat him ; it is in 
vain that the husband (the nominal father) accomplishes this 
perpetuation of his race.’ 

A contrast between an earlier period of laxity 
and a later of austere morabs can hardly be derived 
from the passages quoted. Even when in later 
times a strict marriage law was developed, and in 
the Smrtis legal regulations were foniiiilated with 
regard to adultery (struaiigrahana)^ polygamy and 
prostitution continued to exist, and the frequent 
mention of the son ‘born 8ee.retly/§ wlio may 
he lieir to his mother's husband, tlunigh he is her 
illegitimate pn by some other mail, does not 
testify to a high regard for the marriage vow. A 
change of view was eilected in course of time only 
so far as under the increasing iniiuence of priestly 
theories adultery WM seen to involve a danger 
the caste system established by the Brfihmaris, and 
an attempt was made to obviate this by the tlireat 
of severe punishments. It is essentially from t!ie 
standpoint of caste distinctions that adultery is 
condemned in the Sniptis. ‘Whatever woman 
betrays ii her husband, proud of her beauty and 
her descent, the king snail cause to be torn in 
pieces by dogs in an open place. The paramour 
shall be roasted on an iron l>ed; brushwood shall 
men throw (upon the fire) ; there shall the evil-doer 
be eonsumed.^lF If these words implied merely the 
condemnation of adultery in general, they would 
be in contradiction to the comparatively lenient 
punishments prescribed later on.** The crime 
which demands an expiation so terrible is certainly 
the intercourse of a BrAliman woman with a man 
belonging to one of the three lower castes. This 
is proved by the similar regulations of otiier law- 
givers, ft and the parallel pjissages of the Maha- 
bhArata and Agiupurana : 

‘ Whatever woman abandons the nobler huslmnd (f.«. » Brah- 
man, according to the commentator Nilakaijiha) and seeks 
another inferior marriage couch (svavar^dn nichamnyam, 
‘inferior as regards caste/ Nilaka^jtlha), the king shall cau^ to 
be torn in pieces by dogs in an open place.’ ‘Whoever being 
lower (in caste) has sexual intercourse with a woman higher (in 
caste) deserves death. But the woman, who betrays her hus- 
band, shall he (the king) cause to be tom in pieces'by dogs.*§§ 

* Yajfiavalkya in 6at. i. S. 1, 21. 

t ATa dviUyaifi chityd *nya»ya striyam upeydi, 

t Rigv. iii. 1. 23, vii. 4. 7. i C'i^haja^ gU^Mtpa^ina. 

S Lafighay&t, projwly ‘sets herself up alvove’ ; according to 
the commentators, anmpimmga.imnma (Nftrfiyaija), 
taropagamanma (Kulluka), deceives him ‘ by intercourse with 
another man.* 

II Manu, viii. 371 f. ** Manu, viii. 374 ff. 

ft AjHistamba, il 10, 27, 8, 9 ; Gautama, xxiii. 14, 15 : Yijfia- 
valkya, ii. 280. 

t J Sreyiamuih ^ayanath hitvd ydnyam pdpam nigmhchhatK 
fvMU tdm ardayed rdjd sarhstham bahupistare, Mahabh, 

xii. 165. 64, 

5$ U ttatndih semmAnafy stri^h jaghanyo vculkam ar bha r- 
tdrath hngkayed yd tdrhimbhil^ saAgMtayet ibriyam, Agiii- 
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Bj the side of the»e m?»f e penalties ttie punishments assiraed 
fa the following mimm of tii® Agni-P. in expiation of adultery 
seem alfcogether ludicrous : ‘ The woman misused by a be- 
longing: to an equal caste slmli be allowed to eat only sufficient 
to sustain life ; the woman misused by a man of a higher cas^ 
shall hai?e her head shaved. A Brihman for fatereourse with 
a Vali 3 *a woman, a K^atrija for intercourse with a woman of 
lower caste, a K^triya or a Yail^ for the first offence of fater- 
oourse with a Sudm woman, 'shall b® fined.^ 

The punithmenta fa Maim are similarly graded a<^ordfag to 
&® CMte to which the offenders belong. For adultery with the 
wife of a man of one of the three hijp^er castes, a Sudra is to 
be puniihid with oonfiwtion of property and the cutting off 
of nis organ of reotration ; if the were guarded, — a condition 
to which g»at importance is attached, —the penalty may even 
be death. In this latter case a idmilar punishment overtakes 
the Vmiiya or Kfatriya who is guilty with a Brthman woman ; 
oth®rw» they iwsspe with heavy fines, imprfsonment, shaving 
of the h«d, and watering of the h«d with urine. A Brihman, 
on 111 # contrary, wbo' if guilty of a similar offence, is only con- 
deiamwl to fines, which art lower than fa th# case of a K^tataiya.* 

The wife guilty of adultery may justly be re- 
pudiated, and expulsion from caste also usually 
follows. Since, however, divorce is opposed to 
the principle of Hindu law, which regards it as a 
sin for husband and wife to be separated on the 
ground of mutual aversion, t and according to the 
testimony of al-Birdni did not occur, ^ we must 
assume that, as a rule, the adultery was not 
allo%ved to come to light, and that tne niie of 
Vi^nu was observed, according to which the tri- 
bunals were to interfere only when the husband 
was unable without assistance to manage his 
wife.§ In the view of certain Smrtis also, abso- 
lute repudiation of the wife was not always the 
con 80 C|uence of adultery. PSraskara ordains that 
repudiation is to be resorted to only where the 
adulterous connexion has not been without result, 
or the woman has separated herself permanently 
from her family.!! H&rlta even declares himself ex- 
pressly against the repudiation of the adulteress.lT 
Other passages make mention of merely temporary 
and insignificant penances, such as the use of in- 
ferior food and clothing, sleeping on the ground, 
and performance of the servile tasks of scouring 
and sweeping.** 

Statements which appear strange, but which are 
based upon the inferior position of the Hindu 
woman and the restraint to which she is subjected, 
regard as adultery conversations in an improper 
place or at an improper time, personal contact, 
playing and jesting, even vhe rendering of atten- 
tions and gifts of clothing, ornaments, flowers, 
etc.tt 

Undoubtedly more of theory than reality under- 
lies these legal prescriptions. How little they cor- 
responded to generally accepted ideas of morality 
is shown, for example, by the paragraph of the 
Ktmasfttra which treats of intercourse with 
married women. Among the reasons which deter 
a woman from adultery, regard for morals is men- 
tioned only in the last j^ace. Even the stem 
l>enalties which the law ordains for adultery be- 
tween those belonging to different castes are to be 
ascribed, in the first instance, to the endeavour of 
the Bri-hmans to give support to the social order 
which they had themselves evolved, and to assert 
the precedence to which they laW claim. Actual 
examples, nevertheless, of the infliction of savage 
punisnments upon adulteresses are found in the 
popular literature. Instances are on record where 
the king is enjoined to have the nose and ears of 
the adulterous wife cut off.Jt In a narrative of the 
Pafichatantra §§ the aggrieved husband himself ad- 
ministers eorrection by cutting off his wife’s nose 
and repudiating her. This kind of penalty seems 
to have been quite usual in the Middle Ages, even 

* l^lAnu, vlii- 374-a7a f Nirada, xii. 90. t India, ii. 164. 

S V. la i P4r. X. 15. n Har. hi. 13. 

Gautanoa, xxM. Sfi ; xxi. 8, 86 ; yajfiavalkya, i. 70 ; 

Nirada, xii. 91. 

ft Nfaada, xii. 62-6a 

it Kath&sarita^^ 61. 55 Pafich. hL 16. 
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I as it is_ to-day. It meets us again, at least as a 
I threat, in the legendary literature of the Buddhists. 
‘ And of this evil woman cut off the ears and nose 
from her living body.’ * As here the threatened 
punishment is not carried out, so elsewhere through- 
out the Jatakas a very mild conception of adultery 
is presented. In the Pabbatupatthara Jatakaf 
the king begs his wife, whom he loves, and the 
minister with whom she has had guilty inter- 
course, not to sin again, and forgives them. An- 
other kin^, who has been betrayed by his wife 
with all the sixty-four messengers whom he has 
sent to her during the campaign, gives orders for the 
guilty parties to he beheaded. The future Buddha, 
however, obtains their pardon by pointing out to 
the king that the men were led astray by the 
queen, and that she has only followed her nature, 
smce womeu are insatiable in the indulgence of 
their pa»ssions.$: Elsewhere a minister who has 
transgressed in the royal harem, and is caught 
jktmcmU Micto^ is banished from the realm. § 

This lenient judgment of adultery as it is found 
in the Jatakas is, nevertheless, not to be traced to 
an intentional relaxation on the part of the 
Buddhists of the Brahman law of marriage, but 
ratber to the fact that the narratives, which arose 
in popular circles and were transmitted orally, 
reflect the Hindu view better than the Brahman 
theory as formulated in the Smrtis. Among the 
peoples, moreover, who adopted Buddhism, mar- 
riage law and custom, like prescriptive rights and 
usages in general, underwent no essential change. 
Abstinence from adultery was one of the rules 
the observance of which was enjoined by the Con- 
gregation on the^ youths of the laity. H ‘ The 
taking of life,’ it is said in the Sigalovadasutta, 
which minutely describes the duties of the laity, 
‘the appropriation of another’s possessions, and 
falsehood are named (as offences) ,* the wise do not 
commend intercourse with the wife of another man 
(paraddragmrianam), ’ 

According to the traditional accounts of the 
indigenous customary law of Ceylon, open punish- 
ment for adultery was usual only when the wives 
of the king were involved. In other cases the 
husband was at liberty, if he had caught the 
seducer in the act, to beat, wound, or even kill 
him. If the husband laid a complaint on the 
ground of adultery, the accused, in the absence of 
proof, was to be dismissed with reproof and warii- 
mgs ; but if convicted, to be condemned to light 
bodily punishment, with imprisonment and line. IF 

The legal princi]3les, also, which are in force in 
Burma, and wdiich are traceable to Hindu law but 
little modified by Buddhism, do not in general 
recognize the severe penalties threatened in the 
Brahman law-books. Members of the lower castes 
guilty of adultery with a Brahman woman are to be 
punished with 100 blows of a stick, but with 1000 
Wows in case of intercourse with a Ksatriya, 
More stern punishments, however, such as burning 
alive, may be inliicted.** In other cases fines 
suffice for expiation, the amount varying with 
the caste of the parties concerned. Should the 
offender, however, be unable to pay, he is re- 
duced to slavery. The seducer must further 
apologize, and give his promise not to repeat the 
offence. Should he break his promise, he is ex- 
cluded, if a Ksatriya, from intercourse with his 
relatives ; if a Brahman, he is excommunicated 
from his caste, and reduced to the condition of a 
Chandala.ft According to another passage of the 

♦ Oullapaduinajat. 193. t Pabb. 196. 

t Akalaravijat. 119. 

5 Ghatajat. 365, and similarly Seyyajat. 282. 

i Michchkdohdra vir&mo ; cl Dhammikasutta, Sutta Nipata, 
661 

^ J^Ui’Nighaii^uvaf Introd p. xxix f. 

** Menu Kyay, 'vi. 30 ft Ib. vi. 8. 
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same law-book,* which exhibits in general a remark- 
able contrast to Hindn law, the Brahman who is 
guilty of adultery with a woman of his own caste 
shall have his head shaved and be banished, or 
excommunicated from his caste. 

The husband may separate himself from his 
adulterous wife, and may retain all her posses- 
sions.f The right to leave the unfaithful husband 
belongs also to the wife,1: but she has no claim to 
the whole property. 

In modem Incfia adultery is regarded in the 
same liglit as in ancient times, since the regula- 
tions of the Brahman law-books are still valid, and 
the social position of woman has undergone little 
change. It is true that even by the Hindu of to- 
day the chaste ■wife who remains loyal to her 
husband is looked upon as the incarnation of 
Lak§ml, the goddess of wealth and good fortune ;§ 
but how little confidence the Hindus place in the 
faithfulness of their wives is shown by the close 
watch to wdiich now, as formerly, they are sub- 
jected. The fear of punishment is regarded at the 
present time also m the best security for the 
observance of the marriage vow. * No punishment 
is thought too bmtal for unfaithfulness, and of 
this fact the women are w^ell aware. I have my- 
self seen instances, esj^cially in the North-West. 
Provinces, “where a husband lias cut off the nose of 
his wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hands are sometimes cut oiF, and 
other horrible forms of mutilation are resorted 
to. , . . The woman, robbed of her fair looks, is 
ruthlessly cast out. HI Even if this picture is over- 
drawn, yet other travellers confirm the fact that 
stem jurisdiction is sometimes exercised by the 
husband. In Nepal the aggrieved husband has the 
right openly to cut down the seducer when found 
guilty ; and here, as well as among certain Chitta- 
gong Hill Tribes, a wife whom infidelity has 
betrayed into guilt is deprived of nose and ears. 

Divorce on the ground of adultery is allowed, 
according to the Madras Census Report for 1891. 
The Census Report, also, of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh for 1901 mentions that the lower 
as yvell as the higher castes permit the divorce of 
the wife for unchastity. If, nevertheless, instances 
of divorce are rare, the cause is to be found less in 
a lofty morality than in the endeavour of the 
Hindus to withdraw their family life as much as 
possible from publicity. 

Literator*.— J, JoHy, *Recht u. Sitte/ in GIAP ii. 8, Straaa- 
burg, 1896, pp. <56, 121, 128 : H. Zimmer, AlHndis<^ Leben, 
1870, pp. 806 fif,, 8311; A. Weber, Indische x, 1868, 

6 88 f.; Piscbel and Geldner. Vedmhe Studien^ i, 1889, p. xxv ; 

, Hopkins, * SocsiaJ and Military Podfeion of the Killing Caste 
in AiKnent India* in JAOS, vol, 3dh. 1889, pp. 107, 867; JViii- 
w VOMbtdary of the Law in urn Kandyan King- 
dom, tar. by Le Heanrier and Panabolclce,.1880, p. 3dx f.; Jardine 
and Forschbammer, Kotes on Buddhikt Lom, Kang^n, 18^ ; 
Rich. Schmidt, Liebe u, Kke im cUtm u. mod, Jndien, 1904, 
p. 488; J. A. Dubois, Bindu Manners, Cttsioms, and Cere- 
monies^, tr. by H. B. Beauchamp, 1889, p. 818; S. C. Bose, 
Mindcm m ihey me\ 1888, p. 288 : M. F. Billington, Woman 
in. India, London, 1896, p. 128 ; K.. Boeck, Burch Indien ins 
mrsohlmem Land Me^l, 1903, p. 286; E. Westermarck, 
MMorp of Bwimn Mmrricm* 1891, p. 122. R, FiCK. 

ADULTERY (Jewish). — The substitution of 
monogamy for polygamy made no change in the 
Jewish law on adultery. From the time of the 
Babylonian Exile, monogamy became the pre- 
valent custom in Jewish life. But the law con- 
tinued to regard as adultery only the intercourse 
of a married woman with any man other than her 
husband. Thus a married man was not regarded 
as guilty of adultery unless he had intercourse with 
a rmrried woman other than his wife. For in 
theoiy he might have several wives, and an un- 
married woman with whom he had intercourse 
* Menu Kyay, vi. 31. f Xb. xii. 48. 

t Manoo Wooimana Bbammatshat, 176. § Boie, p. 2^ 

11 Billington, Woman in India, p, 128. 


might become his -wife. In fact, according to the 
Rabbinic law, such intercourse might be construed 
into a legal marriage. But concubinage was severely 
condemned {Leviticus Rabha, ch. xxv.). Yet the 
difference het\veen the legal position of the male 
and the female adulterer (using the term in its 
now current sense) was considerably afieeted by 
the abolition of the Jewish power to pronounce or 
inflict capital punishment. This occurred, accord- 
ing to the Je\\ish sources (Jerus. Sank, 18a, 24d; 
Bab. Sank, 41a), forty years before the destruction 
of the Temple (ie. in the year a.d. 30) ; but what- 
ever be thought of this exact date, there is no 
doubt that tne death penalty was neither pro- 
nounced nor inflicted for adultery in the time of 
Christ. Hence it is generally conceded that the 
case of the woman taken in aaultery (Jn 8^"“) does 
not imply that the woman would actually have 
been stoned. In the first place, the la’w of Moses 
does not prescribe stoning except -where a be- 
trothed virgin had intercourse -with a man other 
than her affianced husband (Dt 22^®* ®*). In other 
cases (Lv 20^®, Dt 22®®) the method of execution is 
not defined, and in all such cases, according to 
Jewish tradition, the criminal was executed not by 
stoning, but by strangulation (Mishna San^. xL 1). 
Secondly, it will be (^served that the woman had 
not yet feen tried by the court. Finally, as indi- 
cated above, the death penalty had long ceased to 
he inflicted for adultery. The pointof the incident in 
the Gospel of St. John was just the attempt to put 
Jesus into a dilemma, as the commentators point out. 
It may well be that the irregularities indicated above 
were an intentional aggravation of the record. 

The punishment for adultery was modified into 
the divorce of the woman, who lost all lier riglits 
under tlie marriaue settlement; the man wan 
scourged. The husband of the aiiulteress wan not 
permitted to cohabit with her ; he was com|»el!ed 
to divorce her (Mishna, Sota vi. 1 ; MaimoindeH, 
EUch, Ishuih, xxiv. 6). The atlulteress was not 
allowed to marry her paramour {Sota v. i). In 
case of the mams adultery, he w^as compelled to 
grant a divorce on his wife*8 application ; the w’oman, 
of course, could not initiate divorce proceedings, 
but in the view of some of the mediievai authorities 
the Court would compel the husband to divorce 
her in case of his habitual Iicentiousne.s8 {Eben 
ha-Ezer, § 154, 1 gloss). The ‘ ordeal of the bitter 
waters’ (Nu 5^^"®^) was abolished by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai during the Roman invasion (Mishna, 
ix. 9), though Queen Helena of Adiabene— a pro- 
selyte to Judaism in the 1st cent, a.d, — sought 
to restore it (Mishna, Yo?na iii. 10 ; Tosefta, Yofna 
ii. 3). Of the ordeal itself, R. A^iba (2nd cent. 
A.i>.) remarks: ‘Only when the (suspicious) hus- 
band is himself free from guilt will the -waters be 
an effective test of his wife’s guilt or innocence; 
but if he has himself been guilty of illicit inter- 
course, the waters will have no effect ’ (Sifr^, 

21 ; So^a, ilb), Mr. Amram {Jewish Encyc- voL L 
p. 217) comments on this passage as follows : ‘ In 
the light of this rabbinical dictum, the saying of 
Jesus in the case of the woman taken in aaultery 
acquires a new meaning. To those asking for her 
punishment, he re^jlied: “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(Jn 8^.’ The abolition of the ordeal is attributed 
in the Mishna to the ^eat prevalence of adultery ; 
and it may be that in the disturbed conditions due to 
the Roman regime laxity of morals intruded itself. 

But if so, it was but a temporary lapse. The 
records of Jewish life give evidence of remarkable 
purity in marital relations (cf. Abrahams, JemkE 
Life m the Middle Ages, 1896, 90 1). The sanctity 
of marriage was upheld as the essential condition for 
social happiness and virtue. The moral abhorrence 
felt against the crime of adultery is shown in many 
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Kabbinical utterances. Not all a man’s other 
%drtues would save him from Geheima if he com- 
mitted adultery {Sota, 4b}, Even lustful desire was 
condemned as a moral oifence {Bben ha" Ezer^ § 21 ; 
cf. Mt 5^* “). Perhaps the most remarkable testi- 
mony to the Jewish detestation of the crime is to 
be found in the Talmud [Sank 74a). In the year 
A-D. 135. at the crisis of the disastrous revolt 
against Hadrian, a meeting was held at Lydda. 
Tiie assembly was attended by several famous 
Kabbis (including Akiba), and the question was 
discussed m to the extent of conformity with 
Koinan demands which might justifiably be made 
rather than face the alternative of death. It was 
decided that every Jew must surrender his life 
rather than commit any of the three offences, 
idolatry, murder, or aillm "drUydth nk). This 
latter phrase includes both adultery and incest 
(Graetz, Eut, of tM Jewsy English tr., ii. ch. xvi.). 

niTBRATURB.— Z. Fraokel, GrmMinim des Mosaisck-TaZ- 
m%idi$chm ShemchU (Breslau, 1860) ; D. W. Amram, Jewish 
LamQf Bir&rce (1806); and the same author’s art. ‘Adultery’ 
iu Jewish £nci/c, vol L I, ABEAHAMS. 

ADULTERY (Muslim). — In the year 4 of the 
Hijra, the Prophet was accompanied on one of his 
military expeditions by his wiite, *A’isha. One day, 
at the removal from the camp towards night, she re- 
mained behind and reached Muhammad’s caravan 
only on the following morning, in the company of 
a man. This circumstance caused great scandal. 
Even the Prophet at first suspected his wife of 
adultery. Afterwards, however, it was revealed to 
him that she had been falsely accused, and he was 
again reconciled to her. The verses of the Qur’an 
that have reference to this occurrence, namely, 
SUr, xxiv, 1-5, contain, amongst other statements, 
the following words : * As for the whore and the 
whoremonger, scourge each of them with a hundred 
stripes, and do not let pity for them take hold of 
you in Allah’s religion. . . . But as for those who 
cast (imputations) on chaste women and do not 
bring four witnesses, scourge them with eighty 
stripes, and do not receive any testimony of theirs ; 
for ever’ (cf. Th, Nbldeke, Gesck des QordnStV - 166 ; 
A. Sprenger, Dm Leben und die Lehre des Mohann- 
mad^ iii. 63 ff. ; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohmmmd 
and the Eue of Islam, p. 341 ; The Koran, Sale’s 
Eng. tr., ed. 1825, ii. 180). 

In Islim, therefore, according to these verses of 
the Qur’an, mcontinence should be punished with 
one Imndred stripes. Originally, however, Muham- 
mad had commanded that those who had been found 
guilty of this misdemeanour should be put to death 
by stoning — a punishment which he had probably 
derived from /udaism. In the Muslim tradition, 
various instances are mentioned in which this 
punishment is said to have been inflicted at Mu- 
hammad’s command (cf. A. N. Matthews, MishMt’ 
nkMa^mh, ii, 182-186, Calcutta, 1810 ; I. Gold- 
ziher, * Mohammedanisches Becht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit ’ {ZeUsohr,f vergl, Rechtswissensch, 
vlii. 466 ff. ). It may thus be understood that the 
Prophet had designedly mitigated the punishment 
attached to adultery out of aflection for ' A’isha. 

After Muhammad’s death, a difference of opinion 
arose amongst the faithful with respect to this 
point. Many thought that the punishment of 
stoning to death was abrogated by the verses of 
Qur’&n xxiv, 1-5. But the second Khalif,*Umar, set 
his face very strongly against this view. According 
to him, adultery in Islam should be punished with 
stoning. * Thus hath the Prophet ordained it,’ said 
! le, ‘ and thus have we acted on his command.^ Some 
people say that they find no injunction to this effect 
m Allah^s book ; but in the days of Muh^mad 
we were accustomed in the recitation of the Qur an 
to recite also a verse in which the punishment of 


stoning was undoubtedly denounced against the 
I violator of the marriage bond.’ Indeed, according 
to Muslim tradition, such a verse is said to have 
formed originally a part of the thirty-third Sura 
(cf. Noldeke, op, cit, p. 185). 

In the Muslim law-books, both punishments, 
stoning as well as scourging, are found threatened 
against the offence of fornication (Arab, zind). By 
this offence, the Muslim jurists understand not only 
adultery, but any sexual intercourse between two 
persons who do not stand to one another in the 
relation of husband and wife or master and slave. 
For those who are not yet married, if they render 
themselves guilty of this offence, scourging is 
thought sufficient ; all others must in that case he 
put to death by stoning. An individual belonging 
to the latter group of persons is in Arabic called 
muhsan. The original signification of this word ii 
‘ well-guarded,’ but in Arabic it came to be employed 
metaphorically to signify a married woman, and 
later a married person in general (cf. J. Wellhausen, 

‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ Nachrichten der honigl, 
Gesellsch, der Wissensch, in Gottingen, 1893, No. 11, 
p. 447). According to the jurists, however, a person 
remains muhsan, even though his marriage may have 
been dissolved at a later period. If he thereafter 
renders himself guilty of zind, he must be stoned. 
In Islam, stoning is thus not a punishment exclu- 
sively of adultery, as was often incorrectly sup- 
posed (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, review of E. Sachairs 
mohammedanisches Recht in ZDMG liii. 161 ffl). 

On various matters of detail, as, for example, 
the question whether those who are to be stoned 
must also be scourged, etc., many go into different 
scholastic minutiae. The evidence of zind, however, 
according to Qur’an xxiv. 1-5, cannot be presented 
except by the testimony of four male witnesses, 
who are able to confirm the truth of the accusation 
by details. In fact, a condemnation for zind is 
thereby rendered impossible, unless the guilty 
person makes a confession, and thus becomes will- 
mgly subjected to the punishment. 

w hen a man takes his wife in the act of adultery, 
he may put her to death at once, along with her 
paramour. If he suspects her of adultery, he is 
not required to bring forward any witnesses. The 
law permits him to take an oath that his wife has 
been unfaithful to him. When, however, the wife 
on her part swears under oath that she is innocent, 
she is not punished. Nevertheless, the marriage is 
then dissolved ; and if the wife brings a child into 
the world, the legitimacy can be disowned by the 
husband. The swearing of this oath is in Arabie 
called ltdn, Cf. Qur’an xxiv. 6-9: ‘They who 
accuse their wives (of adultery) and shall have no 
witnesses (thereof) besides themselves, the testi- 
mony (which shall be required) of one of them 
(shall be) that he swear four times by God that he 
speaketh the truth and the fifth time (that he im- 
precate) the curse of God on him if he be a liar. 
And it shall avert the punishment (from the wife) 
if she swear four times by God that he is a liar and 
if the fifth time (she imprecate) the wrath of God 
on her if he speaketh the truth.’ 

Slaves are not stoned for zind, but only ptmished 
with fifty strtees. 

Literature. — E. Sachau, Mohammedanisches Recht nach 
Schajiitis<Jier Lehre, pp. 14, 73 ff., 809, 815 ff., and other trans- 
lations of Muslim Law Books ; J. Krcsmdrik, ‘ Beitra^e zur 
Beleuchtung des islamitiachen Strafrechts mit Eiicksicht auf 
Theorie und Praxis in der Turkei,’ ZLMG Iviii. 101 ff. 

Th. W". Juynboll. 

ADULTERY (Christian). — i. Teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles. — It is sometimes said 
that the Law of Moses deals only with outward 
actions, while the Sermon on the Mount teaches 
us to think of the inward disposition, and the 
motives that prompt to action. The Decalogue, 
it is said, like other ancient codes of laws, forbids 
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the sinM act by which the marriage bond is vio- 
lated, but takes no account of the character or 
disposition. Jesus, on the other hand, shows us 
that the inward disposition which renders the sinful 
act impossible is the one thing of importance in the 
sight of God. A mementos consideration will con- 
vince us that, whatever element of truth there may 
be in this statement, it cannot be taken as a com- 
plete and satisfactory account of our Lord^s com- 
ment on the Seventh Commandment (Mt 5^'®®), 
inasmuch as it is simply untrue to say that the 
Decalogue takes no account of inward disposition 
or motives. The command, * Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,’ goes behind the outward 
act, and condemns the sinful desire which leads 
to adultery. It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord goes 
beyond the teaching of the Decalogue, and gives a 
new and deeper meaning to the command, * Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ’ ; that He does not 
merely recall to men’s minds the teaching of the 
Tenth Commandment, which had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the Jewish schools, but that He lays 
down a great principle of the righteousness required 
in the Mngdom of heaven, from which obedience 
to the letter of the command will follow as a 
matter of course. The Tenth Commandment for- 
bids the sinful desire, mainly because it tends to 
conduct which will injure one’s neighbour ; it is a 
safeguard against injury, and the thought of the 
injury done to one’s neighbour is the prominent 
thought. In the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount, on the other hand, our thoughts are centred 
on the moral injury to the man himself. * If thy 
right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that tliy 
whole body be cast into he!l.’ The indulgence in 
sinful thoughts and desires is not a minor ofi'ence 
tending to the injury of others, but is already the 
soul-destroying sin of adultery committed in the 
man’s own heart. 

It is now easy to understand why it is that, while 
throughout the NT sins of the fiesn are nnsp^ngly 
denounced, we have no detailed classification of 
such sins ; and very little account is taken of the 
various distinctions — as between adultery, fornica- 
tion, stuprum, etc. etc. — which are so often treated 
of at unedifying length in writings on these sub- 
jects. The word used most freguently in the NT 
for such sins is wopvdo,^ ‘ fornication.’ * This serves 
to inclnde all those ‘ Insts of the flesh which war 
against the soul’ {1 P2^^); and but little account 
is taken of the distinction between fornication and 
what we naturally regard as the graver offence of 
or adultery proper, which involves the 
violation of the marnage bond. Some writers in 
modern times have found a difficulty in our Lord’s 
words which forbid the dissolution of the marriage 
bond^ — rap€KTbs \6yov woppelas (Mt 5 *®), M Toppeiif 

(19®); ana Ddllinger {Chrutenthum und Kirchd^ 
made a not very successful attempt to show that 
the word vopvela in these passages must refer to 
some offence committed before marriage, rendering 
the marriage iteelf null and void ah initio. It is 
a sufficient refutation of this view that such an 
interoretation was not thought of by the writers of 
the first four centuries, ana that no difficulty was 
found in recognizing iropwla as a general term, in- 
cluding in iteelf all sins of the nesh, and in this 
particular instance ^plying to adultery. 

The passage in 1 Th #, in which St, Paul deals 
directly with the sin of adultery, may he placed 
side by side with th^e passages from Mt., as 

* St Pawl uses mtpvda. and derimtivea about eighteen times : 
fAotX^la, does not occur, while juoi-rti? (and derivative) occurs 
only five times in his Epistles, ana two oi these instances are 
quofcadons from the Decalogue, vis. Eo 2^^ 


affording an interesting illustration of the same 
principle. The Apostle does not ignore our duty 
towards our neighbour. Adultery is sinful because 
it is a kind of theft {rb piij vTreppa>lveLV koX TXeoveKTeiv 
iy rq; irpdypmri rbv ddeXipby abrou). But he seems 
to dwell on this aspect of the matter only in 
passing, while his exhortation is occupied mainly 
with the need for purity and sanctification, and 
the danger of that fornication (r^s utopmias — note 
the use of the article) which was so common a 
feature in the life of the Grmco-Koman world. St. 
Paul, no doubt, would have been q^uite ready to 
acknowledge that adultery, as inflicting a more 
grievous or irreparable wrong, was a graver oflence 
than simple fornication, just m he recognized fully 
the gravity of the case of incest in Corinth ( 1 Co 5^) ; 
but, in general, the object of the gospel was not 
primarily to develop a system of casuistry, but 
to call men to newness of life, and to proauce a 
character which should make sin in all shapes and 
forms impossible. For the Christian, therefore, the 
Seventh Commandment is, before everything else, 
a law of chastity, and the sin of adultery includes 
every kind of unlawful sensual indulgence, whether 
in thought or deed. Marriage is, first of all, a 
spiritual union between those who are * heirs to- 
gether of the grace of life’ (1 P ; and all other 
objects must he considered as subordinate to the 
promotion of that social life which is absolutely 
necessary to man’s well-being. 

- 2 . Ecclesiastical discipline. — The case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 5) gives us our first 
exanmle of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline 
^ a Cliristian community ; and the Epistles to the 
(jorinthians make it plain that, while the Christian 
Church from the very beginning was accustomed 
to exercise a stern discipline over the lives and 
conduct of its members, the idea that the offence 
of adultery necessarily involved final and irre- 
vocable exclusion from the Church was unknown 
in the days of the Apostles. 

TertuHiftn’s statement, therefore, that from the beginning 
gross sins of the flesh were visited with final exclusion from the 
Church, must he regarded as an exaggeration, so far as the 
Apostolic age is concerned. Indeed, all the evidence goes to 
show that we have here rather the id^ picture of the glories of 
the primitive ai^, as conceived by the enthusiastic Montanisfc, 
than a sober sta^ment of fact.* 

Towards the close of the 2nd cent, tliere seems 
to be no doubt that the discipline in the Cluxrches 
of Africa and Italy, with which Tertuliian was 
most familiar, was exceedingly strict; but the 
evidence available appears to show that there was 
no uniform or clearly defined system of tliscipline 
established throughout the whole of Christendom. 

Iren»us (a. Hesr, i. L 13) tells us of certain women in the 
Church of Lyons who had been found guilty of adultery, and 
subjected to penance. As he speaks of only one of these as not 
being finally restored to communion, it maybe inferred that the 
others had been receive back ; hence we may conclude that the 

S a of discipline in the Gallic Church was somewhat less 
than that which prevailed in Italy or Africa. During the 
whole of the sub-Apostclic age, and down, at all events, to the 
close of the 2ad cent., the high standard of morality which we 
find in the Apostolic age was well maintained throughout the 
Christian communities. If any Christian fell away to vicious or 
immoral courses, he would in all probability forsake the Church 
and relapse to heathenism. Hence cases of grave offences call- 
ing for ecclmastical censure would be of rare occurrence, and 
the conditioES required for the establishment of a well-defined 
system of penitential discipline would not arise. 

With the expansion of the Church and also, 
perhaps, as a consequence of the fading away of 
the early enthusiasm, it became necessary, if the 
Church was to maintain her position and carry 
on her work in the world, to relax somewhat the 
extreme severity of discipline, to make provision 
for the restoration of penitent sinners, and, at the 
same time, to make the Church’s rules on such 
matters clear and distinct. 

* adn. Marc, iv. 9. Tertuliian here enumerates * seven deadli 
sinswhich exclude from communion,* viz. idoloiatfia^ biai^hsmia^ 
adttUerium^ stuprum^ faUum fmm. 
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Pope C&Kxtus I. (c. 220) was probably neither the monster 
of iniquity depicted by his enemies, nor yet an enthusiastic 
exponent of evangelical principles, but simply a ruler of prac- 
tical wisdom and foresight, who saw clearly what was required 
by the circumstances of the time. His famous edict : * Ego et 
mcBchi® et fomicationis delicta iunctis poenitentia diuntto,' 
however, provoked a stormy controversy, and was assailed with 
much vigour and bitterness by TertuHian in his treatise cU 
Pudicitia. In this contest, and in the Novatian dispute which 
followed, the victory remained with those who maintained the 
laxer policy, and experience showed that the high but imprac- 
ticable ideals of what seemed to be the more strictly religious 
party were unsuited to the new conditions and circumstances 
of the Church. 

From the be^niiinff of the 4th cent, down to 
the very close of the Middle Ages, a long series of 
Conciliar decrees and other authoritative enact- 
ments bears witness to the fact that throughout 
this i^eriod the Church was called upon to deal 
practically and effectively with a widely prevalent 
immorality, and to solve the problem of comhinine 
due severity against sinners with the mercy enjoined 
by the gospel. 

The Canons of the Council of lUiheris (Elvira 
in Spain), which met A.D. 305, seem to have 
furnished a type and regulating principle for the 
ecclesiastical legislation of succeeding ages, and 
may well serve to indicate the conditions with 
w^hich the Church had to deal and the principles 
adopted in dealing with them. 

Canon 9 declares that a woman who has divorced her husband 
for adultery ought not to marry again during the husband’s life- 
time. Should she do so, she is to be excluded from communion 
until after the first husband’s death, at all events unless she 
should be seized with a dangerous illness. 

Canon 13 decrees perpetual exclusion from communion in the 
case of consecrated virgins who have fallen, and who show no 
true sense of the seriousness of their loss (non intelligentes quid 
amimrint). Such virgins, if repentant, may be restored to com- 
munion in the hour of death. 

Canon 14. Virgincs scectdares^ guilty of fornication, to 
undergo a year’s penance and to marry their seducers. 

Canon 16 condemns marriage with Jews, pagans, or heretics 
as akin to adultery. 

Canon 18 condemns adultery committed by a clergyman. 
Bishops, priests, or deacons found guilty of adultery are never, 
even to the end of their lives, to be restored to communion, 
both because of the enormity of the offence and because of 
the scandal to the Church [‘ et propter scandalum et propter 
nefaftdum crimen *].* 

Canon 69 imposes five years’ penance for a single act of 
adultery. 

Canon 64 imposes ten years for adultery persisted m for any 
length of time, and enacts that there must be no restoration to 
communion so long as the sinner persists in the sinful life. 

Canon 72. A unaow who commits adultery (sic) must undergo 
a penance of five years, and, if practicable, must marry her 
seducer, ^ . 

It is worth noting that in these decrees the words mcecnxa 
and adutterium are used in the broad NT sense to include sins of 
the flesh of every description. 

3. Christianity and the civil law. — It may or 
may not have been a mistaken zeal for Christian 
reli^on and morality that induced Constantme 
and Constans to revive the old capital penalties 
for adultery which had been obsolete smce the 
days of Augustus Csesar.f In any case, it seems 
certain that the attempt to return to barbarous 
methods was a failure, since we find that in the 
time of Theodosius l. a milder, if scarcely less 
degrading, method of dealing with adulteresses 
was prevalent, at all events in the city of Rome. 
We learn from the Church historian Socrates 
(EE V. 18) that in the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great these unhappy sinners were 
punished by confinement in the public brothels 
imder circumstances of shameful and disgusting 
ignominy. The Emperor is praised for putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice on the occasion of 

♦The refusal of absolution implies that the offence committed 
is one with respect to which the Church has no authority to 
promise the Divine pardon, but does not imply a claini to limit 
God’s power to grant formveness, and must not be t^en as 
a declaration that the guilty person wifi certainly be finaUy lo^. 

t The law of Constantine condemned the adulteress to death, 
but the penalty might be mitigated to banishment, P 
mour was to be beheaded if a freeman, and if a slave, burned to 
death (Ood. Justin, i. ix. tit. 11). Constans decreed against 
both guilty parties the penalty inflicted on parncides, viz. to he 
burned aHve, or dse drowned in a sack (ib, i. vu. tit. 60 ). 


his visit to the capital. Under Justinian the 
death penalty was finally abolished, and the Lex 
Julia restored with certain modifications. By this 
legislation the guilty wife, if not received back by 
her husband within two years, was condemned to be 
shut up for life in a convent. 

Whatever we may think of the influence of 
Christianity upon the civil law of the older 
Empire, we can have no doubt that its influence 
upon the laws of the new nations that overran 
the Provinces of the Empire in the 5th and fol- 
lowing centuries was wolly beneficent. The 
barbarous severities of the old national laws 
against adultery were mitigated. Divorce, 
pecuniary fines and — for guilty women — con- 
finement in convents gradually took the place 
of the death sentence or the infliction of cruel 
mutilations. 

The code of Theodoric decreed death for adultery. A married 
man who seduced a virgin was mulcted in a third part of his 
property as damages. The unmarried seducer was bound to 
marry his victim and endow her with a fifth of his estate. In 
the Burgundian code the adulterer was punished with death, 
and the adulteress, if not put to death, was treated as an 
infamous person. By the Visigothic code the adulteress 
and her paramour were given up to the injured husband to be 
punished with death or otherwise— according to his free pleasure. 
Flogging, mutilation, and other barbarous punishments were in 
force among^st the Danes and Saxons. In England the death 
penalty was not formally abolished until the reign of Canute. 
(See Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity ^ Bk. iii. ch. v.). 

There was, indeed, one custom of the Northern 
nations which yielded very slowly, and only after 
many conflicts, to the influence 01 Christian teach- 
ing. In general the tone of morality — especially 
in all that relates to married life — amongst those 
nations was very high, much higher than in the 
Roman world which they conquered. Monogamy 
was the rule, and conjugal fidelity was strictly 
enforced. An exception, however, was made in 
the case of princes, who, as a mark of dignity, were 
allowed to maintain a plurality of wives or con- 
cubines. It is perhaps not wonderful that after 
their conversion these rude chiefs found it hard to 
accept the Christian view, and to regard, this 
practice as sinful adultery, or that zealous Christian 
teachers should have often found the task of con- 
tending against this practice beset with much 
difficulty and danger. 

4. Divorce. — The adultery of the wife has at all 
times been regarded as a sufficient ground for 
divorce ; but (iifferences of opinion have prevailed 
as to whether the same rule applies to the case of 
adultery committed by the husband. By the civil 
law of England, a wife cannot obtain a decree for 
divorce on the sole ground of the husband’s 
adultery: there must be other circumstances, as, 
e,g,, cruelty or neglect. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the adultery of either partner is itself a 
sufficient groxmd for divorce. The subject ol 
divorce wUl be more fully treated in a separate 
article. For the present it may be sufficient to 
note that in the Roman Catholic Church, and by 
the canons of the English Church, divorced persons, 
whether innocent or guilty, are not allowed to 
' marry again during the lifetime of the other 
partner. Remarriage is permitted in the Greek 
Church and in most Reformed Churcjhes. 

Literatdrb. — ^V on Dobschtitz, Christian Life inihe Primitive 
Church (Williams & Norgate, 1904) ; Lecky, Bistory of Europe^ 
Morals', Harnack, Gesch. der altchristl. Idteratur (Leipzig, 
1893) ; Funk, AltehristL Bussdisdplin (Paderborn, 1897) ; see 
also Letourneau, L*4volution du mariage et de la famUle, 
Paris, 1888 [Eng. tr. in Contemporary series] ; Wester- 

nxarck, BisU of Human Marriage (Macmillan, 1891) ; art. 
‘Adultore’ in Cabrol’s Diet. d^ArcMol Chr4t. etc., and in 
Vacant’s Diet, de Thiol. Catholique. "W". M, FOLEY. 

ADULTERY (Parsi). — The ancient Iranians 
attached much importance to marriage, and hence 
they looked upon adultery with horror. In the 
Gatha Ushtavaiti {Yasna, liii. 7) there is a care- 
fully worded warning against what Mills calls 
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‘solicitations to jdce,’* etc. The female Yazata 
A.shi {Yasht, xvii. 57-60) inveighs bitterly against 
this vice. She says that it * is the worst deed that 
men and tyrants do/f when they seduce maidens 
from the path of virtue. In some parts of the 
Avesta and in the Fahlavi books adultery is per- 
sonified as ‘ Jahi.’ Tiie Yazata Haoma is entreated 
to withstand tiie evil iniluence of %dcions women, 
whose lustful, wavering mind is like a cloud, which 
changes the direction of its motion according to 
the direction of the wind {Yama^ ix. 32). The 
Amesha Spenta Asha Valmhtd {‘Best Bighteous- 
ness’) is similarly appealed to [Yasht^ iiL 9). An 
adulterer or adulteress is, as it were, an opponent 
of Oao, the good spirit of the earth or the animal 
creation, the idea being that such a person comes 
in the way of the progress of the wmrld ( V&ndldad, 
xxi. 1). The progress of the world in the different 
spheres of activity, physical and mental, acts 
against these evil-doers {ib, xxi. 17). Eredat- 
Fedri is the name of a good, pious maiden who 
is considered as a proto t^^pe of maidenly virtue, 
and wimse guardian spirit is invoked to withstand 
the evil machinations of Jahi, the personification 
>f adultery [Yasht, xiii. 142), 

In the Fahlavi Bundakish (eh, iii.) this Jahi 
Tahlavi /eA) is said to be an accomplice of Ahriman 
aimseif. Her work is Ho cause that conflict in 
ihe world, the distress and injury from which will 
become those of Auhurmazd and the archangels.’ ^ 
[n the Fahlavi (71st question) § 

wiultery is spoken of as one of the most heinous 
lins. The mother of ZohUk is said to l>e the 
irst woman in the world who committed this 
>fFence. It is described as a sin which disturbs all 
ineage, which puts an end to all self-control and 
50 the legitimate authority of a husband. It is 
nore heinous than theft or spoliation (77th ques- 
5ion)4| It is a crime which lews at times to mur- 
ier, because the woman sometimes brings about 
abortion. If There is another wav in which adultery 
:eads to murder. It is noted in the account of preg- 
lancy ** that sexual intercourse during pregnancy 
s prohibited, because it is understood that it leads 
50 injury to the life of the child in the womb. 
!^ow, a woman who yields to lust and gives herself 
ip to an adulterous life is likely to commit adul- 
5ery even in pregnancy. Such intercourse may 
jause the loss or the life of the child in the womb.tt 
Adultery is a canker in society in another way. 
iVhen a man commits adultery with a wmman, 
iccording to the injunction of the Vendid&d he is 
)ound to support the woman whom he has seduced 
md the children that may be bom of the illicit 
ntercourse. It is his duty to bring up his illegiti- 
nate children along with his legitimate children. 
Sut then the company of the illegitimate children 
s likely to spoil the good manners and morals of 
5he legitimate chUdren. And, on the other hand, 
f he does not bring up the illegitimate children 
)ro]perly, if he does not give them proper training, 
le is responsible for, and OTilty of, aU the wrongful 
tcts and sins that the children may commit in their 
shildhoqd or when they are grown up. 

The sin of adultery was too heinous to be fully 
itoned for. But what little atonement could be 
nade for it was directed to be done by the following 
;ood acts (Da^w^dw-i-Denig, Ixxviii. 17-19) : 

(a) The guilty person, especially the adulterer, 
nust help, i.e. by money or otherwise, in bringing 
tbout the marriage of four poor couples. (6) He 
nust assist with money poor children who are not 
ared for by others, ana bring them up decently 
* SMB xxxl 189. 


t IL xxiiL 281. 

I J&. vol xviii. ch. IxxiL } 6, 

I ik ch. Ixx’dii. § 3. 

** See Bmm 

tt SMBf vol. xviii. ch. Ixxviii, § 9 


t Xb. v. p. 16. 
t Xb, § 6. 


and educate them, (c) If he sees others in society 
leading a vicious life, he must do his best to retrieve 
them, {d) He must perform certain religious rites, 
like those of the Dvazhdah-Homast. 

In the Vtrdf-Namak the adulterer is represented 
as punished by being tlirown into a steaming brazen 
caldron (ch. ix.), the adulteress as gashing her own 
bosom and breasts (ch. Ixii.).* The adulteress who 
brings about abortion meets with worse punishment 
(ch. Ixiv.). In all cases of adultery tiie Vendidiid 
(xv, 18) requires that the person seducing a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, shall maintain her 
and the children tiiat may be born of her untO they 
come of age. Any attempt at abortion was con- 
sidered a great sin ( Vmd, xv. 1 1-14). 

JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 

ADULTERY (Boman).— i. Under the Repub- 
lic, — The word adulUHum is a noun - derivative 
of adtdterare, which is probably ad alterum {se 
convertere). The ofience on the part of the wife is 
sexual intercourse with any man other than her 
lawful husband. On the part of the husband it 
has a narrow meaning, and is confined to mis- 
conduct with married women, misconduct ivith 
other than married women being designated by 
the general term stuprum. The unequal treat- 
ment of husband and wife is bluntly expressed by 
Cato in Aul. Gell. x. 23; ‘In aduiterio uxorem 
tuam si prehendisses, sine iudicio impune necares : 
ilia te, SI adulterares . . . digito non auderet con- 
tingere, neq^ue ins est.’ From this passage it is 
clear that the old right of self-help survived into 
the times of the Bc|mblic. There is no evidence, 
however, that the adulterer could be killed as well 
as the woman, if taken in the act. Originally the 
offence was dealt with not by the State (except in 
cases where it passed all bounds, and became, like 
open immorality, a matter for the police jurisdiction 
of the censors and scdiles), but by the iudicium 
dbmesticumf or family council, in which near rtda- 
tives took part, witn the head of the family as 
president in virtue of his patria potesta^s. This 
council could inflict what punishment it chose 
(Dionys. ii. 25; Suet. Tib, § 35. Cf. PHn, EN 
xiv. 13ff. ; ‘matronam a suis inedia raori coactam,’ 
where the charge brought is intemperance). If a 
wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, it 
was left to a civil court to decide what part of 
her dowry she should retain. Such a trial was 
termed a iudicium de morihus. The procedure 
followed is not accurately knovm, and cannot be 
recovered with any certamty from the evidence of 
the later lawyers, who are our only authorities. 

2 . Under the Empire : TIvc Lex Julia, --•'Bj the 
I end of the Eepuhlic, owing, among oilier causes, 

; to the absence of effective legislation, immorality 
; became so rife at Rome that the Government be- 
I came alarmed at the prospect of a shrinkage in 
i the population of Italy. In consequence of this, 
Augustus in 736/18 carried through tlie measure 
; known (though the title is doubtful) as the Lex 
I Julia de aduUeriis coercendis (Hor. Oar, iv. 5. 

I 21-24 ; Suet. Au^, § 34), This, as its opening clause 
I shows {* ne posthm stuprum adultermmve 

facUo sciem mla malo% was directed against im- 
morality in general as well as against adultery. 
But now for the first time Boman law recognized 
I adultery as an act done in contravention of the law 
of the State, and allowed others than the father 
or husband of the adulteress to prosecute. For 
this purpose a new court {q^stio perpetua) was 
established (Dio, liv. 80). The framients of the 
law that survive will be found in Ilruns, Foutes 
Juris Antiqui^^ p, 114. Adultery on the part of 
wife or concubine was declared punishable by the 
law, while marital misconduct was taken to include 
offences knowingly {dolo malo) committed against 
* Hoahangji and Hang, ’Hra^-^amuh^ pp. 186, 187. 
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any matrona Mmsta, as well as against a married 
woman {inaterfamilias). It should be noticed that 
the coymubumtm^ or inferior marriage, though of 
great antiquity, was no^v for the first time recognized 
as a permanent legal relationship, doubtless in order 
to prevent such connexions from being penalized 
under the clauses against stuprum. The law fined 
the adulteress in one half of her dowry and one 
third of iier property. The adulterer lost the half 
of his property. Both were interdicted fire and 
water, a punishment soon replaced by exile or 
deportation to an island. There is no ground for 
supposing that the death-penalty was sanctioned 
tlie original terms of the Lex Julia (Paul. Sent, 
in 26- 14). Conviction entailed infamia (Dig. iii. 
2. 2, 3), and the condemned became incapable of 
giving evidence {mt&stabil&s^ Big. xxii. 6. 14, 18). 
The adulteress could not marry again (Dig. xxiiL 
2. 26), but she was not debarred from entering the 
condition of concuhinatus (Mart. vi. 22). The dis- 
solution of the marriage was a necessary preliminary 
to any action taken against the -wife or her para- 
mour, and if her husband did not divorce his wife, 
he rendered himself liable to the charge of procura- 
tion {lenminium). For sixty days after the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage the right to prosecute was 
reserved to the huaband or father of the woman 
(Dig, xlviii. 5, 2, § 8). If these took no action 
within this period of time, any one unconnected 
with the family {extramm) could prosecute (Tac. 
Arm. ii. 85). Both offenders could not be prose- 
cuted at once, and the trial of the one had to be 
completed Imfore that of the other was begun. If 
the man was acf^uitted, the woman could not he 
charged. A period of limitation was prescribed 
within which an action must be brought, — six 
months in the case of the woman, five years in 
the case of the man. The ancient right of self-help 
was never entirely abolished, but the exercise of it 
was severely restricted. A father who surprised 
his daughter in ipm turpitudine might kill her and 
her paramour, if he did so in continmti^ which was 
held to mean ‘ almost by one and the same blow.’ 
The husband’s right to kill his wife when taken 
in the act was withdrawn. Here we seem to see 
an attempt to abolish the right of self - help by 
restricting it to the person least likely to act on 
the impulse of the moment. The only fragment 
which the husband retained of his former power was 
the right to kill the adulterer if a freedman of the 
family or a persona mlis (e.g. an actor), and if found 
in the house. The husband could detain the adul- 
terer for twenty hours in order to secure evidence 
of the offence (rci testandm causa). 

The Lew Julia formed the basis of all subsequent 
legislation against adultery. It was not seriously 
modified till Constantine, under the influence of 
Christian ideas, introduced the penalty of death 
for the adulterer, and, by a curious reaction, once 
more confined the right of prosecution to the near 
relatives of the adulteress. The death penalty was 
maintained during the reigns of succeeding emperors. 
It was confirmed by Justinian {Inst. iv. 18. 4), who 
imposed on the adulteress the penalty of lifelong 
imprisonment in a nunnery, unless the ofiended 
hustend eared to reclaim her within two years. 

liiTXRATirEK- — ^W. Rein, jOob CHminalrecht Romer, 1844, 
p. mft.; Th. Mommsen, Rdm. Strafrecht, 1899, p. 688 ff.; 
A. dn Boys, JEtist. du droit oriminel des pe%wU8 anciem, 1846, 
pp. 400ff., 677 ff. F. W. Hall. 

ADULTERY (Semitic).— The treatment of in- 
fidelity among the Semites can be illustrated by a 
great variety of evidence, extending from the 
codified lei ^klation of gammurabi, king of Baby- 
lonia (e. ^50), to the unwritten, though no less 
authoritative, tribal laws of the present day. So 
fax as women are concerned— and, as elsewhere, 


the infidelity of the man was only tardily recog- 
nized as blameworthy— it must be understood that 
the offence implies a particular type of marriage, 
since it is obvious tnat where the woman has 
liberty of choice, does not leave her own kin, and 
may receive her suitors when or as long as she 
mil, adultery is out of the question. Such a union 
is entirely one of a personal character, and gives 
the man no legitimate offspring.* But the pre- 
vailing type in the Semitic wond is that wherein 
the^ woman follows the husband, who has paid a 
‘ bride-price ’ (Arab, mahr, Heb. mohar) to her kin, 
whereby he has compensated them for the loss of 
her services, and has acquired the right of possess- 
ing sons who shall belong to Ms tribe. By this act 
the man has practically acquired the exclusive 
pjoperty-rights, and deprives the woman of the 
right of disposing of her own person. Further, it 
must be recognized that tMs does not imply that 
paternity always meant what it does to us. The 
evidence goes to show that the man is at first only 
the father of all the children of the woman he has 
taken ; and he might transfer or dispose of her 
temporarily in a way that is quite repugnant to 
all ideas of chastity. At this stage, therefore, 
a distinction could be, and was, drawn between 
authorized and unauthorized laxity, and in the 
circumstances the term ‘ adultery’ could be applied 
only to those acts of infidelity which were done 
without the husband’s consent or knowledge. It 
required a great advance before any breaking of 
the union between husband and wife could he re- 
garded as a desecration.t See Marriage. 

In tracing the growing strictness of ideas of 
chastity in the Semitic world, it is to be observed 
that there was a gradual development of institu- 
tions of law and justice- Primarily, all ofiences 
against a man are matters for him and for his kin 
or tribe to settle j adultery may thus be privately 
avenged, and it is not until society has taken many 
steps forward in government that the matter is 
taken out of private hands and referred to a judicial 
inquiry. There is a great social gap, therefore, 
between the parental authority of Judah in Gn 38, 
axid the recognition that immorality is an ofience 
to be punished by judges, in Job 31 

It is undeniable that there was much in early 
Semitic life that cannot be judged in the light of 
modern ideas, and that primitive usages which 
were hardly thought to be dishonourable (Gn 19'^^*, 
cf. Jg 19®^*-) — for which parallels could easily he 
found— bespeak a lack of refinement which leads 
to the inference that adultery, if recognized at all, 
could only have been the unauthorized infidelity 
referred to above. But a general advance in cus- 
tom can be traced, and is peculiarly illustrated by 
three stories of the patriarchs : there is a distinct 
growth in morals in the account of Isaac’s adven- 
ture at Gerar (Gn 26) as compared with the dupli- 
cate narrative of Abraham in Egypt (ch. 12), and 
these stories from the Jahwist or Judsean source 
are overshadowed by the Elohist or Epliraimite 
account of Abraham at Gerar (ch. 20), where the 
iniquity of adultery is forcibly realized. 

Under the ordinary type of marriage, known as 
the haal or marriage oi subjection, the Semitic 
woman, if unmarried, is entirely under the author- 
ity of her father ; if betrothed or married, of her 
husband. It is necessaiy, therefore, to observe 
that, if adultery is primarily an infringement of the 
husband’s rights, seduction is no less a matter for 
the father of the unhetrothed virgin. According to 
the old Hebrew law (Ex 22^®^), the man who was 

* See Robertson Smith, Kinship <md Marriage in Earlb 
Arabia^ pp. 79-99. 

t Robertson Smith’s researches are supplemented by Welt 
hausen (GGN, 1893), who has observed that among the Arab^ 
mistrust and jealousy spring less from love or ethical considera 
tions than from ideas of property. 
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guilty of seduction was oHiged to pay the mohar 
or bride-price and marry his victim ; * the later 
code {Dt 22^^*) fixes the amount at fifty shekels, 
and characteristically prevents the man from turn- 
ing his newly-made wife adrift, by removing from 
Mm the right of divorce. How the law worked m 
ancient Israel can be gathered from the account in 
Gn 34, where, although little of the oldest narrative 
has been retained, it seems clear that compensatmn 
was required, and dispute or high-handed action 
would lead to furious intertribal conflicte.t The 
usual penalty for adultery was compensation, 
but frequently the offender was put to death. 
Modern custom permits the guilty pair, if caught, 
to be killed at once, or, at the sentoiice of the 
sheikhs, all the men take an equal share in the 
execution. The last point is important, since blood- 
shed according to primitive thought is a respon- 
sibility which all members of the community must 
share. The old form of exacting the death-penalty 
is parallel, as Eoberteon Smith has observed, to 
the ancient ritual of sacrifice. In both, every 
member of the kin should as far as possible 
participate in the act.^ The particular form of 
death-penalty may vary between stoning, strang- 
ling, impaling, burning, and — at the present day — 
even shooting. 

Mere suspicion of adultery is not enough, 
and terrible conseq^uences may result from un- 
supported denunciation. Hebrew law required two 
witne^es, and (by an extension of the talio) the 
false accuser would bring upon himself the punish- 
ment his charge would have entailed njpon another. 
It is notewortliy that the law in Dt 22'-^ specifically 
provides that tne guilty ones are Mound* in the 
act. The law in question belongs to a group which 
reflects that stege where moral ideas have oecome 
so advanced that the husband attaches im|mrtance 
to the chastity of his newly-married wife (the 
restrictions of Lv 21^* apply only to the priests). 
The procedure (Dt 22^*'^^) is detailed, and states 
that if the accusation of impurity brought against 
the bride is true, she is stoned to death by ‘the 
men of the city ’ ; if false, the man must pay a 
hundred shekels to the father, and is not permitted 
to divorce his wife,§ It is intelligible that, in the 
former event the girl is treated as an adulteress, 
since from the time that she was betrothed she is 
regarded de fcLcto as a married woman. The same 
code in its treatment of betrothed women makes a 
noteworthy distinction in the scene of the ofience. 
Should it be committed in the city, both are 
stoned ; whereas, if it be in the open country, the 
woman go^ free, since it is assumed that she cried 
for helped found no protector 
The Babylonian code of Hammurabi imp!ie.s a 
more advanced state of culture than the oldest 
Hebrew. The position of the married woman was 
secured by a contract which could specify the ] 
penalty for her infidelity and possibly vouched for i 
her purity at the time of marriage. IT The follow- 
ing laws require notice The man who is caught 
ravishing a betrothed virmn who is living in her 
fatheris house is put to death, whilst she herself 

f oes free. If she was betrothed to his own son, a 
istinction is drawn dependent upon whether the 
marriage had or had not been consummated. In 
the latter event, the man must pay half a mina of 
silver and give her her personal property, and she 

* The payment, ‘aocordinff to the bride-price of virgins,*' 
which the man mnsfc make in the event of the father’s refusal, is 
apparently an additional compensation. 

f Of. Doughty, Arabia Demrta^ ii. 114 (see Bennett, The 
Century Btdfe, ‘Genesis/ p. S18f.). 
t of the SemdetP'^ pp. 485®. 

§ See, further, Driver, /<?<?, ‘ Deut/ p. 255. 
il Of. with this Boax and Both (Eu 2^ 9. W). 

If See the contract, Pinches, The Old TeBtaimnt^ p. 173. 
It vdll be noticed that in Dt the accusation of impurity is 
r^rarded as a distinct r^exion upon the parents. 


is free to marry whom she will. In the former 
event, the man is strangled ; the treatment of the 
girl is uncertain in the text.* Drowning was the 
ordinary legal penalty, although, according to & 
somewhat obscure law, the man might pardon his 
wife and the king the adulterer at their will. 
The Babylonian procedure in cases w'here absolute 
proof was not at hand is characteristic. In all 
ordinary cases the wife could take an oath and 
swear her innocence, and was allowed to return (or 
was sent?) to her (father’s) house; but ‘if the 
finger had been pointed at her on account of 
another,’ and she is obviously the subject of scandal, 
she must undergo ordeal by water. Robertson 
Smith has cited the Arabian story of Hind bint 
‘Utba, whose husband sent her back to her father 
on suspicion of unchastity, and it appears that the 
case could not rest there, her treatment being 
clearly regarded as an insult ; and from another 
incident it would seem that suspected wives could 
be conducted under ignominious circumstances to 
; the Ka'ba and there swear seventy oaths.f The 
I ordeal and oath reappear in the antique ordeal pre- 
served in a late source, Nu where the suspected 

wife is conducted to the priest, who brings her in 
humiliating attire before oahweh. There the priest 
charges her by an oath which she accepts witli the 
formula ‘Amen,’ and prepares a potion of holy 
water and the dust of the floor of the sanctuary,:?: 
in which have been washed the words of the oath. 
The procedure, which does not prescribe any 
punishment for unjust accusation, is treated at 
greater length in tlie Minima {So^a ; cf. also^ Jos, 
Ant UL xl 6), and is said to have been abolished 
towards the close of the Ist cent. a.d. (cf., further, 
Oath, Ordeal). 

The old Babylonian code handles acts of adultery 
in the case where the husband is a captive away 
from home. If he had left means of livelihood (lit. 
maintenance), and the wife enters the house of 
another, she is condemned to be drowneth—Ms 
family perhaps bring the charge, — whilst, failing 
these means, her desertion is not blameworthy ; 
only, should the man regain his city she must leave 
the second husband (and children, if any) and 
return. Not unconnected "with the subject is the 
further law that the woman who brought about 
her husband’s death in order to marry another is 
to be killed. In Talmudic law, moreover, the 
adulteress who is divorced may not marry her 
accomplice- The charge against the widow m Gn 
38, as the narrative shows, comes under the c^e of 
betrothed women, but the penalty (burning) is ex- 
ceptional § When the woman was of low standing, 
e.o. a slave, the deatli-sentence was not demanded 
(Lv 10so^-), 

Naturally, the extreme sentence was not ahvays 
carried out. Usage varied according to the tone 
of public opinion and private interests, A man 
mi^it not care to parade his wife’s disgrace 
(Mt U®), and the woman in Jn 8 who was taken in 
adultery ultimately departs unpunislied. Cosmo- 
politan life in Palestine in the last centuries of 
the pre-Christian era w^as scarcely conducive^ to 
purity, and the writer in Pr 6^* emphasizes 
not so much the immorality as the folly of 
the man who provokes the jealousy and wrath 
of the husband in a way which is likely to have 
unpleasant consequences for himself (ci also Sir 
23®'^). No doubt the teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets always outstripped contemporary morals. 

* For *one ahall cast W Into the water' we should probably 
read *htm* (Scheil, Winckler, Harper, etc.); see S. A. Cook, 
Laws of MoseSf etc. (1008) 100 f. In that case ‘ strangled ' should 
preferably be ‘ bound.' 

t KinsAtpS, p, 123 ; Rel iS^m.9 p. 180. 

t For Semitic parallels of. the Syriac h^idnd and shej/dgta, 
and see JQR, 1902, p. 431 ; JRAS, 1003, p. 595. 

5 For daughters of priests (Lv 219), for all cases of immorality 
(Jub 20^ 4123f.) and for incest (Code of Bammurabi), 
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Tfee great advance upon primitive thought was the 
insistence upon the fact that adultery is as immoral 
in the husband as in the wife ; previous to this the 
adiiiterer siifiered only in so far as he had been the 
object of the injured husband’s revenge. Accord- 
ingly the Decalogue and related teaching mark a 
great step in ethics in denouncing adidtery, and in 
their warning against the covetousness from which 
lust springs (cf. the development of the truth in 
Mt5^^*). 

The peculiar character of Nature- worship and 
the native cults of Baal and Ashtoreth were direct 
incentives to impurity, and whatever may have 
influenced growth of refinement in this scattered 
field, it is evident that the purer conception of 
Jahweh among the Hebrew prophets went hand 
m hand with the refinement of moral ideas in 
Israel The relation between worshipper and God 
was t\mified by the marriage-relation, and Jahweh 
was ms people’s hadl even as the husband was 
the haal of his wife. It was impossible not to 
perceive that intercourse with aliens tended in- 
evitahiy to participation in foreign rites, and 
the symbolical use of such terms as ‘jealousy/ 
‘ fornication/ or ‘adultery’ becomes characteristic 
of the religious life of Israel, bound as it was to 
its God as surely as the wife was bound to her 
husband. Hosea’s doctrine was thus in accordance 
with well-established belief, and lays stress upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the customary 
attitude towards adultery in everyday life, Jahweh 
had neither destroyed nor utterly forsaken His 
adulterous people, but was willing to receive them 
again and pay the betrothal price of ‘faithfulness.’ 

LitkratCSE. — A. B. Davidson, art. ‘Hosea* in Hastings’ 
PEFSt, 1807, p, 126 ff,, 1001, p. 176 ff,, 1906, p. 860; and 
the works refeircxl to in ttte course of the above article. For 
the OX laws consult C. F. Kent, Mu&ages of Israel' » Lawgivers 

(1002), p- Stanley A. Cook. 

ADVAITA# — Advaita^ derived from a privative 
and dvaita^ ‘ duality ’ or ‘ dualism ’ (from Skr. 

‘ two ’), in its^ philosophic ajiplications means non- 
dtudisMi and is used to designate the fundamental 
principle of the YedSnta (see art. VedXnta), which 
asserts that the only reality is brahTnan ; that the 
dualism set up between self and the world, between 
spirit and matter, is the result of illusion {maya)^ 
or of ignorance {amdyd). The manifold world with 
its changing phenomena is unreal ; the only reality 
is brahman^ which is identified with dtman or self. 
The view which accepts as real both the Ego and 
the non-Ego in their distinction and opposition is 
dvaita or dualism ; that which denies this dualism 
is udvaita. 

It is important to note the negative form of this 
philosophic term. It would have been easy to find 
a positive term if the intention had been to assert 
dogmatically the oneness of ail reality as a positive 
conclusion. The advaita does not positively assert 
this oneness ; it simply denies the dualism which 
presents iteeif in our ordinary thinkmg. This 
distinction is not only of importance in defining 
the precise meaning of the admita, but it also 
throws light on the process of development by 
which In<fian philosophy arrived at this result. 

Just as the ideal philosophy of Greece was pre- 
ceded by attempts to reach the basis of things 
along quite other lines, so the advaita solution of 
the Indian problem was the culmination of a long 
series of philosophic systems. These are generally 
described as the six darianas, the six recognized 
systems. 

Th« pr^omiuant interest in all of these was religious, not 
philosopbia The Njf^ya taught its logic in order that man by 
finding out truth might atoiin to the bliss of emancipation 
tlirough the favour of iimra (God), whose existence can be 
demonstrated by inference. The Vai6e?ika school sought to 
enlarge our means of knowledge by an elaborate dassmcation 
of exwtenoe. The S&fikhya called in question these classifica- 
Hons, and r<^uc^ all existences to one, which it called prakfti^ 


dead matter, out of which all other substances were formed 
by the spontaneous action of its three qualities (see art. 
Sankhya). The explanation of life it sought in a purusa 
(soul), always in, but not of, prakrti. Unwilling to admit 
the presence of a Creator, it thinks to secure the same result 
by the joint action of this puru§a and prakrti. Purusa 
cannot create ; prakrti cannot move ; the one is lame, the other 
is blind. But the cripple and the blind work together for the 
benefit of the cripple. Purusa believes himself to be miserable 
as being bound in prakrti ; but when, by the destruction of 
karma (action), he is set free from the influence of prakfti and 
attains to a correct understanding of the course of nature, he is 
set free from misery. The Yoga restored to this atheistic 
system the idea of a self-existent Uvara, through whose guidance 
alone purusa could find his way to salvation. This result, how- 
ever, could be achieved only through a long process of physical 
discipline based on a knowledge of the occult processes of 
nature (see art. Yooa). The Purva Mimaifasa was a return to 
the authority of Vedic ritual and ceremony, while the Uttara 
Mimaihsa devoted itself to an exposition of the rationalism of the 
Upanisads, in which are found the germs of those conceptions 
which are peculiar to the advaita teaching (see art. Vbdaitta). 

This latest of the six schools, basing itself on 
revelation asserts that revelation not justi- 

fied by reason and not con-oborated by common 
sense experience will not lead to any real know- 
ledge. It addresses itself to a criticism of the 
creation theory, and the evolution theory of the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya systems above men- 
tioned. It calls in question the very nature of 
our perceptions of prakpti, and asserts that we 
are never conscious of anything beyond our own 
consciousness of phenomena, whether objective or 
subjective. Thought and being are, in fact, so 
inseparably united, that the attempt to separate 
the one from the other is like trying to mount on 
one’s own shoulders. Thought can never transcend 
thought, and all we are cognizant of is thought. 
Keal existence (sat) is the same as thought (chit). 
We are cognizant of phenomena under various 
forms, and we ascribe to them various names, but 
that of which they are the names and forms we 
do not know. The substratum of phenomena is 
per se incapable of definition, it is indescribable 
(anirvachaniya). Nor can it he maintained that 
these phenomena are evolved from thought, for to 
assert that thought changes itself into phenomena 
would be to contradict our experience of the 
essential nature of thought as one and the same 
in all states and under all conditions. 

Abandoning, therefore, the theories of creation 
and evolution, the advaita has recourse to what it 
calls vivarta, the mere unaccountable assumption 
of the phenomenal in thought. Thought and 
Being having been shown to be inseparable, the 
supreme genus is a compound of both, which is 
named brahman. Thus the advaita proclaims 
itself a philosophy of non-dualism. It recognizes 
phenomena as phenomena ; but it refuses to pene- 
trate into the ultimate nature of their substratum^ 
which it declares to he a profound mystery. 
Matter without mind and mind without matter 
are alike unthinkable. Dvaita^ duality, is an 
entire misconception. The philosophical accuracy, 
therefore, of the term advaita^ which was selected 
to designate this philosophical position, is apparent. 
It does not assert that all is one ; it denies duality 
without asserting the convertibility of mind and 
matter. According to the advaita doctrine, the 
test of supreme or ultimate reality is unchange- 
ableness. The eye does not change with the phe- 
nomena which it perceives ; but it can be cognized 
as phenomenal by the mind, which can discern the 
changing conditions of the eye, the mind itself 
remaining unchanged throughout the process. But 
the mind, with its various phenomena of reason, 
volition, feeling, etc., is cognized as phenomenal 
by something which cannot be cognized by any- 
thing else, for it is unchanging and unique. This 
something is the ultimate self-cognizant and con- 
stant fact in all our perceptions. In and through 
it ever^hing is. It is unconditioned, and therefore 
indescribable. It is neither he nor she ; it is it. 
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Of it is all real l)eing {mt), all thought all 
joy {anmida). Hence the formula which defines 
brahman — sach’cldd-ananda^^'hemgj thought, joy. 

It is to be noted that the advaita does not deny 
the existence of matter, it simply regards it as 
mr $6 unknowable, and therefore indescribable. 
We can know it only in the forms in wdiieh it is 
phenomenaliy present in thought. All our know- 
ledge contains two elements, one constant and 
eternal, which is the true, the real ; the other 
changing and transitory, which is the untrue, the 
unreal. 

The precise meaning^ of ?rtd^d becomes clearer 
when regarded from this point of view. Maud is 
illusion, but not illusion without a basis. This 
basis is not thought which is changing, but the 
indescribable, the unknowable substratum of phe- 
nomena. That this tinknow'abie must exist is a 
necessity of thought. Some metaphysicians speak 
of it as if it were an illusion out and out, sent 
forth from within the bosom of thought itself ; but 
this is a view which is not necessitated by the 
teaching of the admita as expounded above. 
i¥%d cannot mean illusion out and out, but only 
so far as the phenomenal presentation is concerned. 
The Advaitin is concerned only in maintaining that 
thought and being are inseparable ; it is quite in 
harmony with this position to maintain that a sub- 
stratum of phenomena, regarding which nothing 
is or can be known, exists. 

The name given to fehe complex whole, thoiig:ht and being 
as rcftlity, brahman, has been variously explained. (Bm art. 
Brahman), The most satisfactory explanation is that which 
traces it to the rise of the term in the Rigveda to de8crii>e 
the elevating and inspiring power of prayer, resulting in 
an elevation of s|)int which seems to lift the soul out of the 
consciousness of its individual separate existence. It is also 
designated dtrnan (self), not as implying individuality, for the 
consciousness of individuality must vanish in the contemplation 
of brahman, but because the sphere within which these higher 
recesses of thought, which rise above the phenomenal self, 
ave their being is that of the thinking subject. Brahman is the 
Supreme, the unconditioned Self, transcending all individuality. 
The relation of this brahman to the illusions that present them- 
selves in our consciousness is illustrated by familiar examples— 
the mirage assumed to be water, the rope assumed to be a 
snake, etc. As in some of these instances want of proper light 
is the source of the illusion, so want of right knowledge is the 
cause of our mistaking phenomena for realities. 

The Advaitins were fully conscious of the gravity 
of the problem which still remained unsolved, viz. 
the_ rem origin of these illusions. In many of 
their attempts at explanation they contradict the 
fundamental principle of their system. \Te are 
told that maya is only a creation of the mind ; 
the mind is led away to these false notions. But 
this explanation, which seem.s to give definite 
objective existence to these false notions, is sub- 
versive of advaitism. The attempt is made to 
evade this difficulty by asserting that the mind 
has within itself from eterni^ ideas which it 
only retiects or dreams out. It thus only per- 
ceives itself. But eternal ideas seem also to 
constitute a separate reality. Others find the 
origin of md0 in the limitations imposed upon 
the unlimited. These limits, which give rise to the 
phenomena of perception, are the creation of the 
individual as an individual ; in brahman, the un- 
limited, there is no individualization. To be eman- 
cipated from all sense of separate individuality is 
real knowledge, real bliss. This is the emanci- 
pation which finds expression in the formula tat^ 
tvam-asi, Hhou art it.* 

Others, again, have recourse to the theory of 
reflexion, viz. that the varying phenomena of per- 
ception emer^ through the reflexion of brahman 
in nature. But what is it that reflects? Here 
again we have duality. The most generally 
accepted solution is tliat which despairs of the 
solution, which contents itself with saying that 
separate existence in every form is false, all is as 
it IS, all is brahman. It illustrates its position by 


the story of Yajfiavalkya, the ancient sage, who, 
when asked by one of his pupils in a question, 
thrice repeated, to describe the admita, gave no 
answer ; and, when pressed, replied that the advaita 
is best described by silence, for all describing means 
dvaita or dualism.* 

Religion having furnished the chief stimulus to 
Indian }>hiIo.sophie thought, we naturally expect 
to find tlie root and gerubof its leading conceptions 
in the Indian .«acred writings. A line of thought 
leading up to the Ve«idntic or ad mala conception 
can be distinctly traced in the Brahmanas based 
upon the Vedas, and in subsequent writings 
reckoned as inspired scripture. 

Starting from a worship of personified nature- 
powers, the religious mind of the ancient Indians 
pressed on to seek that on which the gods and the 
worlds depended for their creation and their sup- 
port. It found it in that elevation of soul experi- 
enced in prayer, which enabled it to transcend its 
individual existence, to which it gave the name 
brahman. 

In the Taittiriya-Brahmana, 2, 8, 9, 6, the que.s- 
tion of the Rigveda, ‘Who is the supporter of 
the bearers of the world ? * is answered. Brahman 
is declared to be ‘that out of which earth and 
heaven have been formed, and that which upholds 
the bearers of the world.’ 

In the Kathaka-Upani^ad, v. 1-3, which repre- 
sents a later stage in this process of thought, the 
brahnan is described as the most inward and the 
noblest element in all the manifestations of nature, 
‘the sun in the firmament, God in the heavens,* aa 
dwelling evenrwhere, as horn everywhere, and he 
only is free from sufFering and sure of salvation 
who reveres ‘ the unborn, the unchangeably 
spiritual’ that dwells within him. 

In the Chandogya-Upanisad is set forth in the 
clearest terms this exaltation of the diman, or 
self, in its identification with brahman, ‘ This 
Universe is brahman. Its material is spirit, life is 
its body, lieht its form . . . all-embracing, silent, 
undisturbed— this is my soul {dtman) in the inmost 
heart, smaller than a seed of grain— this is my 
soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the heavens, greater than all these 
worlds . . . this is brahman ; to it shall I, when I 
go hence, be united.* f The self in this sense is 
‘the real,* ‘the one without a second {mimtlya),’* 
It is that out of which the whole world has oeen 
formed, of which the world is a mere transforma- 
tion. He who knows the one knows aU, 

The parallel movements of thought in the ancient and mcKlem 
philosophies of the West have been freqiucntly pointed out. 
The early Greek philosophy was Inspired by the longing to dis- 
cover a principle of unity in the manifoldness of the phenomenal 
world. The earlier attempts resulted in the asBumption of some 
one common physical principle, out of w^hich this variety was 
developed ; the later attempts sought it in a spiritual cause. 
Xenopnanes proclaimed the unity of me Divine, and his diiscipla 
Parmenides, den;ring to this Divine principle personality and 
change, reduced it to Being. To the unity mus reached by the 
path of pure abstraction he opposed the world of phenomena m 
non-being (rh ov). The correspondence between these soc- 
ceiraive td&gos m Greek thought ana the counse of Indian thought 
outlined above is interesting and suggesrive. The other parallel 
is that presented by the Kantian philosophy. By a different 
path from that of mere abstaraction, Kant puraued the same 
metaphysical quest. Having subjected to a minute criMcal 
analyms toe faculties of human knowle^^, he arrived at the 
result that *toe thing in itself’ (etas mn twA) is not 
accessible to human knowledge, as all knowledge of the external 
objective world is realised wough the applicarion of certain 
categories of thought the catfigones of space, rime, and causal- 
ity, which inhere tn me mind of the tomking subject. Eealit.v 
in itself, therefore, so far as these faculries are our means of 
knowledge, is unknowable. 

One cannot fail to recomize here also a remark- 
able similarity between Rant’s critical position 
and the real advaita doctrine. But there is this 
important difference to be noted in regard to 
Sankara on Brakma^ra, iff. 2. 17 ; Deussen, tfpmUhtdb, 
Eng. tr. (1906) p. 166 f. 

t Chand.-0p. iii. 14, cf. &tap.-Br. x. 6. 3. 
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metliad. The fulvaita presents ns with no critical 
analysis of the process of kiio%vledge, for we can 
scarcely dignify with such a name the arbitrary 
and fanciful methods above indicated, by which 
the Adiruim sought to explain the fact of 9}idva 
in onr perception of phenomena. So far as the 
aciiniin in to be regarded as a philosophy, it is a 
philosophy of a purely abstract and speculative 
nature. Ily one supreme effort of mind it advances 
to a posithin wliich other philosophies have songht 
to establish l>y a patient and laborious examina- 
tion of the fm;ts of experience. In its religious 
aspect it exhibits similar characteristics, and its 
religious aspect is more imiwrtant than its specu- 
lative interest. It is a doctrine of salvation 
throiigh the attainment of the true JznoioUdge^ and 
this knowledge is to be realized in the advaita 
conclusion. By a purely intellectual effort the 
emancipation of the soul from evil is to be 
achieved. In this solution of a deep moral prob- 
lem we see the same impatience of facts, the 
same summary method of reaching the desired 
goal, as marks the speculative side of this philo- 
sopher. How far this philosophy has sounded the 
depths of the problem may be gathered from the 
illustration which it employs to describe it. One 
who wears a Jewel round Ms neck is distressed 
when, forgetting that he has it, he searches here 
and there to find it. His peace is restored when 
he discovers that it has never been lost. So, we 
are told, the distressed soul finds salvation in the 
knowledge that there is no diversity, no evil, no 
separateness. Pleasure and pain are merely the 
results of this false sense of individuality and 
separateness. The mind of the individual may be 
conscious of evil and of suffering; but the great 
mind brahman knows nothing or these. Identifi- 
cation with brahman ia the source of all bliss, the 
sense of Hcparateness is the root of all evil. 

IjiTFRATniE,~“'$ee art. Vkdasta. The view of Advaitism given 
above vvfH he foucd fully expounded in M. N. Dvivedi’s Monism 
or Admititm I Bombay, 18S9. H. MaCKICHAN. 

ADVOCATE.-~Th6 etymological meaning of 
‘advocate* {Lat. admcatm) is one called to^ 
one called to another’s aid. It may be used of one 
called in to assist another in any business, as, 
when an official appointed to defend the rights and 
revenues of the cnurch was called advocatus eccle- 
sia. In legal phraseology an advocate is one 
cai!^ in to assist another’s cause in a co^ of 
justice. The Lat. cadmcatm had a wider simifi- 
cance than ‘ advocate * connotes in modem Eng- 
lish ; in Cicero’s time it denoted a backer, hence 
any legal assistant; not an advocate as in later 
authors (cf. FML i. § 16, pro Case, §§ 24, 43). Like 
va^K^irros in classical Creek, advocatus might 
refer to any ‘ friend of the accused person, called 
to speak to Ms character, or otherwise enlist the 
sympathy of the judges (or, as we should call 
them, the jury) in his favour.* 

Held {mtm cm. TmmMion of NT, im, 102) supports the 
above statement by the following apposite quotation from 
Aaoonius, ad Oic. in Q. Ccedl : ‘ Qui defendit alterum in iudicio, 
aufe |)alro»ti« dioltur si orator est ; aut advocatus, si aut ius 
suggerik aut pr»seniiam suam oomraodat For a 

similar use of wapiKknros he refers to Dem. de F.L, vniU p. 
Ml. 10 ; »iog. lAert ih'f. iv. 60. In Philo, de Op%f. M. 

§ 0 * the office intended is that of a monitor or admser . . . but 
still preserving the leading idea of amkm advocatus vn con- 

‘Advocate,* as a judicial term, now generally 
signi^m pleader. This is a natural development 
of meaning, for assistance in courts of law usually 
takes the form of speaking on behalf of one who is 
accused. As thus employed the word practically 
corresponds to the English ‘ barrister,* vmose office 
it is to plead the cause of his client, _ 

Mve uses of advocate fall within the limits of 
tMs article, vk.: — 


X. In the New Testament : 

(a) Jesus Christ ‘ an Advocate.’ 

(b) The Holy Spirit ‘another Advocate.’ 
a. In Church History : 

(a) Advocatus ecclesice. 

(in Advocatus diaboli, 

(e) Advocatus Dei. 

I. ^Advocate' in NT.~-{a) Jesus Christ ‘an 
Advocate.*— There is general agreement that in 
1 Jn 2^ (‘If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous*), 
‘Advocate’ is a better rendering of TrapdKXrjros 
than either ‘Comforter* or ‘Helper,* the alterna- 
tives suggested in KVm. Wyclif, following the 
V ulgate, has ‘ W e han an aduocat anentis the fadir,* 
In considering the NT use of this word, Jewish as 
well 0 ^ classical authors should be consulted. In 
Kabbinical ^ literature p’^raqlUaf — the Aramaic 
transliteration of TrapdKXrjros (cf. ‘paraclete*) — is 
not infrequently found. Buxtorf quotes ‘An advo- 
cate is a good intercessor before a magistrate or 
king’ (cf. JE vol. ix. p. 514 f.). Doubtless the 
word sometimes occurs in Jewish writers with a 
wider meaning, as in the Targnm on Job 16^® and 
33^, where it represents the Hebrew word for 
‘ interpreter ’ {melts ) ; but its use to designate 
‘ pleader * is well established. The antithesis be- 
tween advocate and accuser is, for example, clearly 
marked in Firqe Aboth, iv, 11 : ‘ He who performs 
one good deed has gotten to himself one advocate 
[paraclete], and he who commits one transgression 
has gotten to himself one accuser.* Field {op. cit.) 
has good grounds for saying that Kabbinical 
writers use paraclete ‘ precisely in the same way 
as St. John in Ms Epistle, and as the Latin pat- 
ronus which they also adopt.* This judgment 
accords with the conclusion already drawn from 
the history of the word. Though there is no evi- 
dence that the was ever called advocatus, 

‘advocate* was, in its later usage, extended in 
meaning so as to include the function of the 
Koman patron, who was liable to be called to 
the side of his client ‘ to represent him before the 
tribunals when he became involved in litigation * 
(Muirhead, Roman Law, p. 9). Clement or Borne 
(1 Ep. ad Cor, i. 36) applies to our Lord the title 
TTpoorrdTTjs ^patronus. 

In 1 Jn 2^ the thoughts suggested by the com- 
parison of Christ to the Advocate must be inter- 
preted in harmony with the context. When the 
believer is^charged with having sinned, and Satan 
presses the charge in the presence of the ‘ Father 
. . . who judgetn * (1 P 1^), Christ pleads for the 
accused ; because He is ‘ righteous * His advocacy 
is well-pleasing to the Father ; and His plea that 
God would show forth His righteousness in the 
sinner’s forgiveness is based upon the fact that He 
Himself is more than the sinner’s Advocate, even 
the ‘ propitiation’ for his sins (1 Jn 2^ cf. Ko 3^). 
‘Faith in the forgiveness of sins cannot be re- 
ligiously and ethically innocuous unless it is 
associated with faith in the propitiation * (Kothe, 
ExpT,\. [1890] p. 209). 

(5) The Holy Spirit ‘another Advocate.*— There 
has been much controversy in regard to the render- 
ing of ‘jrapdKXrjros in Jn 14^®* Id"^. In all four 

places 'V^clif and the chief English versions trans- 
late it ‘ Comforter * ; the Rhemish has ‘ Paraclete.* 
In KVm ‘ Advocate * is the first alternative. Bern, 
however, has advocatus both in the Epistle and in 
the Gospel ; he rightly explains its a^lication to 
the Holy Spirit ‘ by a reference to St. Paul’s words 
(Ko 8®^) about the Spirit as making intercession 
for us. The same explanation is given by Pearson 
on the eighth article of the Creed’ (Hare, The 
Mission of the Comforter, 1846, note k. Hare’s own 
preference is for ‘ Comforter,* not in its secondary 
sense as Consoler, but in its primary sense as 
Strengthener). Amongst modem scholars there 
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is a growing consensns of opinion in favour of 
* Advocate ’ as a title of the Holy Spirit as well as 
of Jesus Christ, 

* Chrisfc is our Advocate on bigh, 

Thou art our Advocate within/ 

The arguments in support of this view are succinctly stated 
by Field {op. cit p. 103) : ‘ (1) “ Another Advocate,” i.e. besides 
Myself. (2) The word Is only known from St. John’s writing^, 
here and in 1 Jn 2^, where advocate ” is, by general consent, 
the right word in the right place. (3) Etymologically, advocate 
and wapaicXTyrov are identical. (4) This is the only rendering 
which accounts for the passive form/ 

The question is, ‘Does the -work of the Holy 
Spirit as described in the above four passages 
correspond to the functions of an advocate?’ In 
three of them (Jn 14^®* ^ 15^^) the Holy Spirit is 
the ‘ Advocate -within ’ the hearts of Christ’s dis- 
ciples ; as an Advocate he ‘ pleads the truth and 
makes rej^ly to every argument of sin ’ (14^®) j His 
pleading is with power oecause He brings to re- 
membrance the Saviour’s words, unfolds their 
teaching (14®®), and bears witness to His glory 
(15®®). 1^0 strain is put upon the context of these 
passages by this interpretation ; the disciples 
themselves will be * judges against their own un- 
believing hearts, and Christ will be triumphantly 
acquitted and declared to be the Son of God with 
power’ (Hastings, EzpT^ x. [1899] p. 170). The 
remaining passage (16*^) describes the Holy Spirit’s 
work in convicting the wmrld. He is Christ’s 
Advocate, and ‘for the Apostles themselves the 
pleading of the Advocate w’as a sovereign vindica- 
tion of their cause. In the great trial they were 
shown to have the right, -wdiether their testimony 
was received or rejected * (Westcott, Com. in loc.). 

Zabn (Mnlsit. rot L p, 45) fiud« a difficulty in accepting tbe 
rendering * another Advocate ’ in Jn 141®. * Another/ he argues, 
Implies that Christ Himself had already been Hit disciples* 
Advocate, whereas He had rather been their Teacher or their 
Interpreter. But there is no need to give precisely the same 
meaning to * Advocate ’ when it is applied to Christ’s earthly 
intercourse with His disciples and to His heavenlv intercession 
on their behalf. The difficulty seems to be sufficiently met by 
saying that on earth Christ was ever pleading God’s cause 
with the men who had been given Him out of the world, whilst 
in heaven He is ever pleading their cause with God (of. Oremer, 
Bm.-TheoL Leic. of NT Or. p. SS7). 

All admit that * Advocate ’ does not adequately 
represent the varied work of the Holy Spirit. As 
a descriptive general title rather than as a precise 
tr. of tne word in the passages discussed above, 
the felicitous suggestion of Dr. E. A. Abbott may 
be gladly accepted : ‘ Perhaps the best periphrasis 
of Paraclete for modem readers would be “ The 
Friend in need ” * {Paradosis, 1418a). 

2. ^ADVOCATS^ in CBURCH HlST0RY.-’{a) \ 
Advocatus ccclesiae. — ^The ‘Church’s advocate’ was 
a civilian officially charged with the duty of de- 
fending ecclesiastical rights and revenues. At the 
sixth Council of Carthage (A.D. 401) it was resolved 
(Canon 10) that ‘ the Emperors shall be prayed to 
appoint, in union with the bishops, protectors 
{mfemores} for the Church.’ At the eleventh 
Council of Carthage {A.D. 407) it was decreed 
(Canon 2c) that ‘ for the necessities of the Church 
five execuiorm or exactoros shall be demanded of 
the Emperor to collect the revenues of the Church ’ 
(Hefele, Sist, of Church CouncUs^ voL ii. pp. 425, 
442), At different periods the duties of the a^o- 
ccdi ecdesim — sometimes designated as (wentes, 
defcmoTCSy or included not only the 

defence and maintenance of the secular and legal 
rights of the Church, but also the protection of the 
poor and of orphans, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
including police functions and the power to levy 
soldiers from among the vassals oi ecclesiastics 
who claimed immunity from the service of the 
State, 

At first the office of advocatm ecclenw was not 
hereditary, but Hinschius states (PBE^ i. 199) 
that before the end of the 9th cent, founders of 
monasteries, etc., sometimes stipulated that it 


should be retained for themselves and for their 
heirs. In Charlemagne’s time the right of nomina- 
tion belonged to the king ; but to some ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations the power of free choice was given, 
with the proviso that the secular authority of the 
district — the duke or count — had the right to reject 
the nominee of the Church. 

When the office of advocate was held by unscm- 
pulous men, it became an instrument of oppression 
and extortion. Historians record many charges 
brought against these officials of plundering the 
property of the Church and misappropriating its 
revenues. Kurtz does not overstate the facts 
I when he says : ‘ Many advocates assumed arbitrary 
powers, and dealt with the property of the Church 
and its proceeds just as they chose’ {Church Sis^ 
toryy § 86). Hinschius {op. cit.) says that it was 
Pope Innocent III. who, in his negotiations with 
Otto IV. and Frederick ll., first secured a promise 
that the State should protect the Church against 
the oppression of the aammti ecclesiw, 

{b) Advocatus diaboH. — In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when it is proposed to honour a departed 
saint by Beatification or Canonization,* it is the 
duty of the ‘ Devil’s advocate ’ to plead against 
the proposal and to bring forward every possible 
objection to it. These objections may lie either 
against the saint’s reputation for ‘ heroic ’ virtue, 
the orthodoxy of his writings, or the genuinene.S8 
of the miracles with which he is credited. They 
may also have reference to technical errors of pro- 
cedure, or to flaws in the evidence. 

Von Moy, in an article which has the approval of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, says that papal ainonizations are not 
certainly known to nave taken place before the time of Pope 
John XV. (a.d. 993). At first bishop® sanctioned beatification® 
without consulting th« Pope, but in consequence of abuse® 
Pope Alexander ill, decreed (1170) that henceforth papal con- 
sent should in all cases be obtained. This decree, known m 
Audivimm (the word with which it begins), Is fclie basis of the 
resent regulations in regard to Beatification and Canonimtion. 
tele edict of Pope Urban vin. (1634) made it beyond dispute 
tfimt it is the Pope’s exclusive prerogative to beatify as well as 
to canonize, these acts being forbidden not only to bishops, 
archbishof®, etc., but even to a papal legate, a council unless it 
has the Pope’s consent, and the collie of cardinals assembled 
when the papal throne is empty (Weta»r-Welte, Kirchmloxikm\ 
vol. ii. p. 140 flf.). 

In the process of Beatification a preliminary 
inquiry is instituted by the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. If the result is favourable to the postu- 
laiores who desire the Beatification, the proposal is 
forwarded to the congregatio rituum m Rome. 
At the various meetings of this congregation the 
advocatus diaboli or pro^mtor fdei is required to 
bring forward all the objections that can be urced 
against the proposition of the postulatores. The 
decision is taken after both sides have been fully 
heard. Between the first and second meetings of 
the congrcgatio rituum ten years must elapse. 
The Beatification of a saint cannot take place le» 
than fifty years after his death. Canonization may 
follow alter an interval, if it can be sliown that 
‘ since beatification at least two miracles ha/e been 
-wrought by God in answer to tbe intercessions of 
the saint’ (Von Moy, op. cit.). In the processes 
preliminary to Canonization the ‘ Devil’s advocate ’ 
discharges the duties of his office in the manner 
already described. 

The official regulations under which the adm- 
catus diaboli acts provide for the strict application 
of the most stringent tests to the claims of the 
saint whom it is proposed to beatify or to canonize ; 
moreover, the final decision, as in all causm majorcs^ 
rests with the Pope. It is claimed that ‘ in modern 
times the court of Rome has shown itself extremely 
averse to promiscuous canonization ; and since the 
days of Benedict Xiv., the promoter of the faith, 

* Beatification diflfers from Canonization in that it permit® 
but does not enjoin the honouring {mltus) of a saint, and that 
it applies to a particular diocese, province, or order, but not to 
the whole Roman Catholic world. 
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popularly known as the devil’s advocate, has 
exercised extreme severity in sifting the claims of 
aspirants’ (Foye, Momish Mites, p. 406 f.). This 
statement, however true of the procedure under 
some Popes, needs qualification. Aizog, an ortho- 
dox 'writer of * correct ’ opinions, testifies that 
Pius IX. * perfonned more hmtifications and canon- 
imtions than any of his predecessors ’ ; and Nip- 
poM, who quotes this testimony, adds that the 
Beatifications of this Pope show him to have been 
‘entirely in the hands of the Jesuits,’ and that 
the biographies of the worthies beatified by him 
are ‘full of unnatural asceticism and unnatural 
miracles.’ The same historian states that the 
virgin Clara of Montefalco was canonized by 
Leo XIII. on the ground that ‘ not only was the 
body of the saint well preserved since her death in 
1S08, but that more especially her heart showed 
traces of the instruments of the passion.’ At the 
pubiic celebration of Bee. 8, 1881 there were ex- 
nibited in the gallery connected with the Vatican 
‘twelve pictures, of which six treated of the 
miracles perfonned by Clara ’ {The Papacy in the 
I^imteenth Century, Sch'wab’s tr., pp. 128, 147, 
19S). 

(e) Advocatus Dei, — In the Eoman Catholic 
Church this title is given to the procurator whose 
duty it is to refute the objections raised by the 
adwtattis diaboli against the Beatification or 
Canonization of a saint. Von Moy {op. cit,) states 
that ‘God’s advocate’ is always a man of high 
rank, and that he is chosen from the province or 
from the order to which the saint belonged. Just 
before tlie solemn moment of canonization, the 
admeatm Dei approaches the papal tlirone, accom- 
panied by an advocate of the consistory, who, 
from the lowest step of the throne, presenm to the 
Fo|>e, in the name of * God’s advocate,’ an earnest 
request that it may please His Holiness to canonize 
the saint, 

Litkiutu silt— For ‘Aclyocftte’ in NT see biblio^phy ^ven 
in art. Ilot-v Sfmrr. Of special value Is Westcott^s Addinonal 
Note on Jn in his (fom. on this Gospel. For advocatus 
occiesm the l>e 0 t sources are mentioned by Hinschius (PRJSfL 
108). Amongst them are Bthmer. Observ(Uione8 juris canumici, 
Ohs. vi.; Happ, de Admoatia B<xksiastica ; Brunner, Dmtseks 
RechtmescJiiehte ; Lamprecht, l>euU<die Wirthschaftsgesckichte. 
For aatwatm diaboli and adwcaim Ih% the chief authority is 
Prosper de Lambertini (Benedict xiv.), de. Serwrum Dei Beati- 
fimtiom et Beatomm Canomzafions. This work is the only 
source mentioned by Von Moy in his art. * Beatification und 
Canonization* in Wetzer- Welters Kirchenlexikon oder Encyhl. 
dsT kathol. TheoL und ihrer BiUfmissmaohafterK See^ also 
Du Cange, Qlmmrium^ s.v. ‘Canonizare’; Milman, fitsf. oy 
Lat. CkrutianUgj_voL ix. p. 711.; Alban Butler, Lives of the 
Saints ; F. W, Faber, Essay on Beatification^ Canonization, 
eto. J. G- TaSKEK. 

^GEAH RELIGION.— By this is meant the 
religion of the coasts and isles of the i^gean Sea in 
the Bronze and earlier Ages. ‘ .^gean ’ civilization 
was commonly known till recently as ‘MycensBan.’ 
Now, however, that Mycenae has been shown to 
have been probably neither the centre of it nor the 
scene of its eaxlier developments, the wider and 
non-committal name ‘ AEgean ’ has come into use, 
to include the ‘ Mycenaean ’ of Schliemann, the ‘ pre- 
Mycenaean ’ of Ms earlier critics, the ‘ Cycladic of 
Blmkeaberg and others, and the ‘ Minoan’ of 
Evans. The first revelation of this forgotten 
civilization occupied the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., and begot, as was inevitable, more wonder 
and curiosity than science. Scholars were not able 
all at once to comprehend and co-ordinate the mass 
of novel raw material accumulating on their hands ; 
and it took time to make the^ necessary compari- 
sons between the jEgean civilization and other 
civilizations, contemporary and posterior. Among 
its institutions none remained so long obscure as 
the religious. Up to almost the end of the century 
no sacred buildmg had been recognized among 
iEgean remains, and no undoubted idol of a 


divinity. Of the small number of unquestioned cult 
objects discovered, almost all were stiU ascribed 
bj many scholars to foreign importation. The few 
ritual scenes represented on intaglios were, some 
of them, not observed to be religious at all, while 
others were ill understood for want of known 
parallels and of a sound general conception of 
ASgean cult. Perrot and Chipiez in their volume 
on the Art of Primitive Greece, issued in 1895, 
fonnd hardly anything to say on religious repre- 
sentations; and Evans, when about to show in 
19(^ how much light could be thrown on the 
religion by certain classes of small objects, not till 
then adequately remarked, had to confess that 
‘among the more important monuments of the 
Mycenaean world’ very little was to be found 
‘ having a clear and obvious relation to religious 
belief.’ * Since^ that date, however, the inquiry 
has been revolutionized by the exploration of Crete ; 
and we now have a mass of monumental evidence 
upon jEgean religious belief, cult, and ritual from 
wiich knowledge of the broad principles and much 
ritual detail have been obtained. Upon this class 
of evidence any general account of the religion of a 
prehistoric civilization must of necessity be based ; 
and only in the second instance should contem- 
porary and posterior cults be introduced into the 
inquiry. For the present purpose no account wiU 
be taken of possible racial changes during the 
.^Egean period, since the civilization evidently 
remained of one type throughout, and the popular 
religion shows development only, not essential 
change. 

i. GENEKAL NATURE OP iEGEAN RELIGION.— 
We have ample evidence that .^gean religion 
and ritual had originally both a natural aniconie 
and an artificial aniconie character. In the first 
state, man, conscious of a dominant unseen Spirit, 
and impelled by his instinct to locate it in some 
visible object in permanent relation to his o'vm 
daily life, finds its dwelling in imposing features 
of Nature, e.g. the sun, a mountain, a wood, a 
stream, and even a single tree or rock. In the 
second, he attempts to take the Spirit under 
his own control, and to bring it into particular 
and exclusive relation to himself by placing its 
dwelling in smaller and even portable objects : 
in stones of singular natural appearance, or 
fashioned by himself into pillars ; in trees or bushes 
of Ms own planting, weapons, animal forms, and 
all kinds of object Itno'vm to us as fetishes. The 
transition from these to idols is easy. Having 
become familiar with the Spirit, and conceiving it 
more and more in his own image, he passes to 
the iconic state, and in that will remain till the 
advanced point of mental development at which 
he ceases to demand a visible home for his 
god. 

These states, however, are not to he regarded as 
always successive. With primitive man they are 
often contemporaneous, the usages and ritual 
proper to one coexisting with those proper to 
another, and making his religious life more full 
and various. The facts of an early state can 
therefore he learned from a later ; ana this is for- 
tunate for the student of an extinct religion, since 
man seldom reaches the point of making monu- 
mental records of his cult before he has passed 
almost out of the primitive states. Nor can 
the peculiar character of his religion become cer- 
tainly intelligible to us till he has expressed his 
conception in some theoanthropic presentation- 
In the case of the iEgean religion, our monu- 
mental evidence hardly begins until the full 
iconic state is well in sight. But from that 
point it is sufficiently full and intelligible to 

» ‘Mycen. Tree and Pillar Cult’ in JUS, 1901, p. 99 (herein, 
after referred to as TRC). 
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mform tis not onlj how the deity was conceived 
and how worshipped from the beginning of 
theoanthropism, but how worshipped previously, 
before being endued wdth hiiman attributes on 
the monuments, or perhaps with any very precise 
attributes ■whatever in the minds oi w^orshippers. 
Moreover, more than most religions, the ^gean 
remained to the end full of aniconic cult-prac- 
tices. 

iEgean religion, then, was from the first a 
Nature cult, in wdiieh the heavenly bodies and 
imposing terrestrial features -were objects of wor- 
ship, while at the same time a Divine Spirit was 
understood to have its dwelling therein. From 
this state there survived in the Jtgean religious art 
of a later stage such cult objects as the solar disc, 
the lunar crescent, the star symbol passing into 
various forms of cross/ the rocky mountain, and 
the grove ; while from the other state, the arti- 
ficial aniconic, persisted the single tree or group of 
trees, generally three in number, the pillar, single, 
triple, or many, sacred animals, weapons, con- 
spicuously the oijpennUf or double war-axe {chosen 
as a fetish very probably from its obvious like- 
ness to the star dwelling), the large body shield, 
and other objects, notably a pair of horns, per- 
haps a trophy, symbolic of a sacrificial bull. 
All these accidents of the primitive religion will 
be dealt with more fully oelow in the section 
on the Cult ; but in order to discern its essential 
idea, dependent as we are for all first-hand infor- 
mation on artistic monuments, we must pass at 
once to the iconic stage and inquire how iEgean 
man, so soon as he had clearly conceived the 
Divine Spirit, represented it in terms of his own 
nature. 

ii. The Deity. — It has been said that, previous 
to the exploration of Crete, no idol or icon of a 
deity had been certainly recognized among .^gean 
remains. It must be borne in mind that in deling 
mth novel monuments of a prehistoric civilization, 
it is not legitimate to presume that a representa- 
tion of the human figure is intended to he Divine 
until and unless it be found with clear concomi- 
tant indications of the supernatural — unless, for 
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example, it be reoriented as emitting light, or 
accompanied by wild beasts, such as lions or large 
serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity, or, again, of 
superhuman relative stature, or, lastly, receiving 
adoration. In the cult-scenes founa first, 
those on the bezel of a gold ring found in tlie 
Acropolis treasure at Mycenaa {fig. 1), on impressed 
glass plaques, on a painted stela from the same site, 
and on other monuments, a manifest deity wa« 
not generally recognized, although there were un- 
doubted religious votaries, even monstrous demonic 

/The ‘Swastika* (erm gammataX the cross putde, and the 
plain Greek cross. 


' forms,* and at least one figure accompanied by 
: doves. Acute observers, however, familiar witli 
’ the monuments of other Near Eastern religions, 
had already noted the prominence of female figures 
in the.se cult-scenes, and begun to guess that the 
Aegean peojfies embodied tlieir principal concep- 
tion of the deity in feminine form. In 'particular, 
Evans had been observing a class of gem and ring 
subjects which showed a female between lions, 
goats, etc,t As the excavation of Knossos pro- 
ceeded, this female form, represented under circum- 
stances implying divinity, appeared with increasing 
frequency on a class of objects first found there, 
ami of great value in this eonn€»xioni, viz. well- 
preserved clay impressions of intaglio genw. On 
several such impressions the female figure is seen 
seated {fig. 1), while other figures stand in atti- 
tudes of adoration or pour libations before it ; on 
one found in 1901 the figure is standing on a 
mountain peak, while Hons mount guard on either 
hand and an adorer stands below; on another the 
figure in flounced dress lays her hands on the 
backs of two lions ; t on another the figure, hold- 
ing a spear, is accompanied by a lion regardant ;§ 
on another the figure bears on her sltouhier the 
sacred bipennL%l\ This female figure %vith the axe 
^pears also on a schist mould found in East 
efrete. And, lastly, on one found by Hulbherr ftt 
Haghia Triadha, m the south of Crete, a female 
of relatively gigantic stature stands between two 
smaller females before a shrine. II In the third 
year of the Cretan excavations the disf/overy of 
actual shrines began. In the first found, a muiia- 
ture shrine of early date, there were no idols, but 
among other obviously smued ol>jccts was a triatl 
of terra-cotta * Iwtylic^ pillars with doves pen?bei! 
atop ; and presently, in tlte same seasrm, an actual 
chapel, very small, but sufficient for its pur|Kwe, 
which was no doubt dom&stic, was o|umed and 
found to- contain, in company with sacred axes on 
ped^tals and ‘ horns of consecration * (see lielowh 
three feminine idols in painted terra cotta and 
semi-anthropomorphic, of which tlie largest had a 
dove perch^ on her head. In the same year 
other and ruder idols of the same sex and ty|)e, 
but with snakes coiled about them, were brought 
to light at Gournia, an Aegean site in eastern 
Crete, dug by Miss H. A. Boyd, and also at 
Prinids in the Cretan Messard. This snake-god- 
dess was not found at Knossos til! 100.1, and then 
she ^peared m a faience idol, which is among 
; Mr. Evans' greatest prizes. Three serpents coil 
about her and form her prclle, %vhile a fourth 
rears its head above her tiara (fig. 2), That t-his 
' figure, whether shown on intaglios or m an klol, is 
a goddess there is no manner of doubt ; and that 
she is one and the same, whether accompimied by 
doves or serjjenta, has been conclusively proved by 
excavations in Ewt Crete carried out in IIMM. At 
Falaikastro the remains of a shrine were dis- 
covered wherein a goddess held a triple finake in 
her anu.s, wdiile votaries danced round her, and 
doves perched on pillars hard by.** 

This goddess, however, is not alone. In a miich 
smaller number of int^lio impressions a youthful 
male figure has been observed, accom|,ianied by 

* The O'tteo observed on .grems, were oofc credited with 
much owing to doubts, not only of tlw Inriigtnoiw 

i^ture of Uie objects on which they Imtalwdf ihpir 

being other than human voUtries engaired in a tlifriomonihle 
ritual. Oi A. B. Cook in JUS xiv, p, 

Annual Brit Sobool at Atetni 

(B5A), vi.p. 43 a. 
i BS4. vii. pp. 18, 19, 3», Ml. 

I Id. lx. fig. 37. 

I Id. viii. ig. 59, 

t Mtm, A.nmhi, xill, JRmtit etc. fig. 37. Of. the Mganite 
seated female on a Zakro seal, JUS xxii. p. 77, fig. 2. 

** BSA X. p. 223. This ritual dance teems alio to be iftircd 
on m imprestoon from HsgMa Triadha (Mmtif etc., cie. mpm* 

%. S3). 
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lions, and sonietiines armed (lig. 3).* On a gold 
signet of^KnossoH such a figtire with hair flying 
loose l)ehind is seen in the upper held, and is sup- 
Twsed hy Kvans to Ite the deity descending on 
Ills shnni'. t But no 
atttual idol of a god 
has <‘oriie in light, un- 
less the laale of short 
stature ottering adove to 
tlje godilffss jii the little 
chapel at Knossosit is 
to be intt*r preted as a 
Divine figure. 

This list is not ex- 
haustive. The gialdess 
is |.>robabIy t>o !k» recog- 
nized in many other in- 
taglio scenes, e.q. those 
wherein a female holds 
up goats l»y tlie legs,§ 
as elsewhere slie holds 
lions ; and perhaps in 
certain other feminine 
iflols. But it includes 
all undoubted repre- 
sentations of a deitj 
so far found, and is 
TJiore than emmgh to 
prove how the «'Egi?an 
peoples, when liiey 
arrived at the i<Hmic 
stage of religiiUp con- 
ceived tiivinity. They 
pers4)niiied the Supreme 
ih’inciple as a woman, 
to whom wfiH suiH>rclin“ 
attei a young male, less 
in honour am! probably 
later in time. There fw. 2 . — snake-crowned ooddess 
is no evideiKfe for more knossos* 

deities tlian these. The religion w'as what may be 
called a Dual Monotheism. 

iii. Cult. — There is evidence for several classes 
of cult-objeete, considered to be dwelling-places 
of the Divine Spirit, and surviving through the 
theoanthropic age as fetishes ; tor inanimate 

accessories of various 
IdndSj of which the 
origin and later sig- 
nificance are often 
obscure ; and for ani- 
mate accessories of 
cult, perhaps also at 
first dwellmg-places 
of the Spirit, but 
tending more and 
more to be regarded 
as symbolic. These 
all played a part in a 
customary ritual, of 
whose practices, 
strikingly uniform 
over the .^gean area, 
we have many illus- 
trations. 

I. Dwelling-places 
of the Spirit (fet- 
ishes). (a) Butyls 
(sacred stones or 
pillars, Gr. jSfaCrcXos or ^atTi)Xto>'=esp. the stone 
swallowed by Kronos, which was really Zens in 
his bsetylic form, but also others, the bmck 
Cone of the Sun at Baalbek =Sem. Bethel ?). The 
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* STJW %. 43 ; BSA ix. %. 88, vH. p. 101. Of. HagMa Triadha 
s©al(jR«fi©to. fig. 40). 



character and use of ./Egean sacred stones have 
been very fully treated by Evans in TPC, and 
subsequent Cretan discoveries have added little 
but confirmation. There can be small doubt that, 
as cult-objects, they represented in a convenient 
fetish form the original Divine mountain, still 
seen in intaglio cult-scenes of a late period. They 
themselves became in time the origin both of 
altars and of iconic statues, passing through gra- 
dations of rude shaping. A remarkable example 
of this transition has come to light latterly at 
Knossos in the large building to the west of the 
palace, where lay several natural stone freaks, 
roughly resembling human forms, and evidently 
carefully preserved in a shrine. Whether pillars 
or wooden posts, descended from sacred trees, 
eventually acquired a symbolic significance as 
phalli, is less certain. An upright object impaling 
a triangle occurs in any case in gem-scenes, and 
is strongly suggestive of a phallus in connexion 
with a vulva. Further, there is reason to think 
that bmtyls originated upright tombstones, which 
from being Divine or ghostly dwelling-places 
became merely commemorative in a late age. 

Bsetyls passed in ^gean cult through various 
modifications, retaining their significance as 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. At first unshaped 
single rocks or cairns, we find them developed in 
the majority of earlier ^gean cult-scenes into 
pillars, monolithic or built up. The Divine pillar 
stands alone, sometimes, as over the Mycenae Gate, 
between sacred animals, a position wherein it 
precedes the iconic figures of a later period ; often 
also in front of a shrine, while a votary adores 
before it; and it is very often associated with 
trees. Almost equally often it does not appear 
singly, but in groups of three, and less commonly 
of more.* Occasionally the dove is seen either 
descending towards it or perched upon it ; more 
rarely rays issue from it. Thereafter the pillar, 
from standing free, becomes a support, — a ‘ pillar 
of the house,’ — but is still bsetylic, and its double 
function is sometimes shown by the free pillar 
bearing a fragment of superstructure. It is seen 
rising from behind ‘horns of consecration’ in 
fresco pictures of the facades of shrines, and 
in one case bearing sacred axe-heads affixed to 
its capital ;t and it props up ‘tables of oflbring,’ 
with accessory supports round it. J It is possible 
that such sacred ‘ pillars of the house ’ have actually 
been found in certain chambers at Knossos and 
elsewhere, which seem too small to have needed a 
central prop for purely architectural reasons, and 
the probabflity is heightened by the fact that the 
blocks of whicn two such pillars in the Knossian 
palace are made, are marked with the sacred sign 
of the double axe.§ There is reason to think that 
the original ^Egean sanctity of pillar supports has 
something to do with the later (5reek fashion of 
using a redundancy of columns in sacred archi- 


tecture. 

(b) Triliths (dolmens). — These are much less fre- 
quently represented than hmtyls, hut sufficiently 
often to leave no doubt that the triad of stones 
forming a free standing portal had a sacred char- 
acter in ^gean as in so many other lands. 11 They 
are seen framing a boetyl or standing before a 
sacred tree. On a remarkable gem impression 
from Zakro IF in East Crete, such a trilith is well 
shown with lions couchant on either hand. 

(c) Trees {Bmi. a^Aera).-— These, being perishable, 
are now to he looked for only in ciflt represen- 
tations, and especially on intaglio impressions. 
There they are as frequent as baetyls, and they 

* BSA viii. 29, fig. 14. t BSA x. fig. 14 and pi. 2. ^ 

t TPC figs. 7, 9. These objects are supposed to be the origin 
of the sacred tripods of Greek cnlt. 

§ TPO fig. 6. II See TPO § 26. 

87, fig.28. 
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occur singly or in triads (very common) or in 
groves. They are often seen growing out of the 
shrine itself, or in close proximity to an altar. 
The goddess sometimes sits under the shade 
(fig. 1} ; at other times she plucks tlie fruit. Many 
botanical varieties can be distinguished, the palm, 
the fig, the cypress, the pine, the plane, the vine ; 
but the first three are most frequent. As has 
been said already, the tree occurs very ^ often 
in the same scene with the pillar, a coincidence 
frequently observed in the case of megalithic 
monuments elsewhere. 

(d) Weapom.—The CTeat hodg-shkld, curved i 
inwards at the waist, which is so_ often used as a ^ 
decorative motive in ^®gean relief work, occurs 
in cult-representations as an independent object, 
lying before a shrine, or suspended in mid-air. 
(compare two gem-impressions from Zakro, which 
show shields lying, in the one case, before a group 
of five pillars (probably not towera, as stated in 
the text) ; in the other, before the fajjade of a 
shrine.* The most decisive monument is a small 
painted stela found at Mycense, whereon is depicted 
a great shield between two adoring votaries, t 
Miniature sliields in clay and ivory, found at 
Knossos, were evidently cult-objects or amulets. 

Figures of both the goddess and the god bear 
spearSf but we have no evidence yet for the 
me of eitlier that weapon or the sword m a cult- 
object. 

With the bipennu or double-axe the case is very 
difierent. The evidence for its cult-use is over- 
whelming. It is seen in the field of a gem-impres- 
sion with a votary adoring;? it forms the central 
object of a cult-scene painted on a clay coffin j 
found at Palaikastro ; and is being adored in both | 
the chief scenes on the great Haghia Triadha I 
sarcophagus, § where it is seen in conjunction 
with sacred palm-trees and doves, and stands , 
upright on a stepped pyramidal base, simOar to 
the basis with socket iot a stfiff, found in the 
palace at Knossos. In the small chapel on the I 
latter site, it evidently stood between the sacred 
* horns of consecration,* II a position in which it 
is often shown on intaglios (cr. fig. 4). Sometimes 
it appears in a reduplicated form, as in a steatite 
example from the small shrine at Knossos ; on 
the gold signet from Mycenae (fig. 1); and on 
the schist mould from East Crete, mentioned 
already: and, d propoSf Evans recalls the fact 
that, since it appears in the hand of the goddess 
on a Knossian gem, and in company with her 
idols in the small shrine, it was at least as much 
her weaiion as the god*s. The dual axe is, he 
thinks, tlie fetish of a M-sexual god. Miniature 
axes in bronze have often been round on Cretan 
sites, e.ff. in the lower part of the holy cave on 
Mt. Bicte, and 'were evidently very common 
fetishes or cnlt-offerings. The sign of the axe is 
found more often than any other on Knossian 
blocks, whether as a symbol of consecration or as a 
mason*s mark. It is not impossible that its name 
labrm is to be detected in that of the Cretan la%- 

2 . Other manimate accessories of cult, — Certain 
other objects are represented in cult-scenes, or have 
actually been found in connexion with shrines, 
about which it is less safe to say that they were 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. Even if originally 
m, imd long in use as fetishes, they seem in the 
iconic stage to have become rather articles of 
ritualistic furniture. 

* JMS xxii. figs. ^ so. 

f Perrot-Chipiez, Mist, de PAri, *Iia Grtee Prim.’ fig. 440. 

t From Zakro, dffS, l.c. fig. 5. 

I Paribeni, Rmdioonti M. Aco. Idm&i. xH. fa«o. 70, p. 30. 

(( J3SA viii. 100. 

if So Kretschmer and Max Mayer quoted by Evans, TPC 
p. 109, n. a 


(a) ^ Homs of c&mecrationf — These long mis- 
understood objects, of commonest occurrence in 
gem and fresco cult-scenes, and found modelled in 
stucco, clay, terra-cotta, and stone, were almost 
certainly fetishes at the first. They consist simply 
of a base with two erect horns, -which, in the more 
elaborate examples represented, bend outwards at 
the tips, like tlie horns of oxen (fig. 4).* They 
are seen either on the top of a shrine or altar, t or 
beside sacred pillars or trees, which in some cases 
seem to rise out of them (cf, figs. 5, fi). Also 
they supjwrt in the same way the sacred MpennL% 
actual examples having been found in the small 
shrine at Knossos with sockets for axe-shafts. 
Upon a vase from Enkomi (Oid Salamis) in Cyprus 
the picture shows not only one bipennis so rising 
from these horns, but two other axes fixed be- 
tween the horns of actual burrania, depicted in 
full (fig. 5).? This seems to confirm the infer- 
ence, -which in any case suggests iteelf, that the 
conventional sacred horns are a convenient reduc- 
tion of an original bueranium^ itself a reduction ol 
the entire bull, known from abundant evidence to 
have been a sacred animal, and probably a Divine 
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dwelling. The horns-object serves to stamp an} 
scene as religious, and its very frequent appearance 
is of great importance as a clue to the sacred 
character of other objects. 

(6) The knotted tie or zon^.-— A representation of 
a imotted scarf or tassel seems also to have mcred 
simificance. Found modelled in alabaster by 
Schliemann in the Mycen»an Acropolis graves, 
and supposed to be merely a fragment of wall 
decoration, it turned up again in the small shrine 
at Knossos as an independent object. It is possible 
that this * tie * is a votive model of a zone, dedicated 
with a sexual significance, as in later Hellas. On 
a ring found at Mycen® these knots are seen rus- 
pendSi from the capital of a lion-guarded pillar ; 
and on a gem from the Argive Henemn tiiey per- 
haps ^pear on either side of a hucranium.l 

(c) Tm cross. — A cross in marble was found in a 
Knossian shrine ; and the cross sign is common on 
gems and seal impressions, 

♦ See, the coloured plate ap^mded to STJPG, ahowlag a 
fresco painting of a Ka<^8ian shrine. 

: f Faribeni, tc. p, 6, Model altars with horns attaelml were 
I found In the sacred Temenos near the royal villa of Haghia 

Triadha. 

§ Halbherr doubts this (Matt, etc. p. 42), preferring to in- 
terpret the objects as corslets. 
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3 . Animate accessories of cult. —What are 

known in late stages of religion as animals sacred 
to such anti siieli a divinity, in art appearing as 
mere attrilrtite>, and in real life devoted to the 
Divine j»Ieaoir(% w'liether by being preserved as 
‘tabiD in the sacred precincts, or by being sacri- 
fieed that they may pfiss to the world invisible, 
have jwobably all a eominon origin as Divine 
dwelling- 1 »hif'eH or fetishes. In *Egean cult there 
were many such sacred animals: 

pri seen twined aljout 

the person of the godde^^s fhg. 2 ), or 
held in the hands of her votaries. 

'fhese. IV ere pnibably lier original 
dwelling-place iis an earth (chthon- 
ian) spirit. 

i/i) i)oi, !/',*?, settled^ on her person 
or oflereii l^y vcdarie.s; also settled 
on,^ or seen a|»proaching, biietyis, 
shrines |lig. 61, trees, and axes. 

They renresent probably her orig- 
inardwelling-plaee as a spirit of the 
.sky. 

(c) Limu raid which, in 

the stage, are represented as 

the eompanion.s, ^guardians, or sup- 
porters of the deity. 

(d) /ve/’.'s*, mid cnives , — The 
bull is most. fre<|uent. He is seen 
crowms:! with the sacred axe (fig. 

5), Iii a magnilkeiit relief, He 
guarded tin* main laatal of the 
Knossian ^ pahiee, and kith there 
and at^ Ihryirs appears again and again in fresco 
or on int.agdios duirging and tossing maidens and 
youths. Evans interprets these as circus scenes 
Jthe later raifom&a^ia) ; hut it is possible that 
what ^ wiw represented was not so much a com- 
paratively harmless sport as a scene of the de- 
\^otion of inaidens and youths to the Divine beast. 
It is inevitable in this connexion to recall the 
traflition of the Kmxssian ^linotaur, the semi- 
Divine and monstrous bull to which an annual 
tribute of maidens was devoted. Monstrous figures 
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of ininotaur type actually appear on JEgean in- 
taglios,* proving that the legend is of prehistoric 
^'Kgean origin. 

The cow and calf, very frequent on intaglios, 
.seem to have typified the goddess’s maternity. 

{e) GoatSj mtnnies^ und Mds . — The goat is very 
frequently held by the leg in the hand of the 
gocMe.ss, or accompanies her. A clay goat was 
found in the west shrine at Knossos. The nanny 
* Knossos, BSA vii. figs. 7 b, c; Zakro, ib. fig. 45. 
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and kids seem to have the same significance as the 
cow and calf. 

(/) Deer and eagles are frequent intaglio sub- 
jects ; but beyond the fact that all iEgean 
engraved gems were probably in some degree 
amulets, we cannot adduce evidence of the sacred 
character of these animals. 

(o) Fishes appear in fresco paintings at Knossos 
and Phylakopi in Melos, in two cases at least in 
possible connexion wdth shrines, recalling their 


FIG. 6.~VASB PAINTING FROM SALAMIS, CYPRUS. 

well-known connexion with the Semitic god- 
dess. 

(h) Monstrous animals. — Not only the Mino- 
taur^ but the Griffin, the Sphinx (two sphinxes 
draw a chariot on the Haghia Triadha sarco- 
phagus), and various composite monsters appear in 
intaglios and on frescoes. Lion-headed demons 
are seen performing ritual acts, as, e.g., pouring 
libations. Human figures with heads of asses, 
lions, goats, birds, and bulls occur, e.g. on a carved 
shell found at Phsestos.* A procession of ass- 
headed figures bearing a pole on their shoulders, 
in a Mycenaean fresco painting, has been inter- 
preted as a scene of votaries wearing skins and 
engaged in theriomorphic rites ; but this is an 
unsupported guess. An extraordinary variety of 
wildly monstrous combinations was found on in- 
taglio impressions at Zakro ; but it is possible 
that these were the product of heraldic fancy, 
and ow'ed their variety to the necessity of differen- 
tiating signet types. 

4 . Temples and ritual. — There is no good 
.^Egean evidence as yet for the existence of such 
large free-standing structures, having no relation 
to domestic buildings and devoted to Divine worship, 
as were the temples of the Hellenic period, although 
intaglio scenes show small shrines, either isodomic 
or of the dolmen type, standing apparently within 
enclosures or temenoi, and containing hsetyls, sacred 
trees, and ‘horns of consecration.’ Such con- 
structed shrines as have actually been found are 
small plain chambers enclosed in palace blocks, 
as at Knossos, and, possibly, at Palaikastro and 
Phylakopi in Melos. These, if they do not con- 
tain a sacred pillar, show only a ledge or platform 
at one end, upon which fetishes, idols, and other 
sacred objects stood. Such domestic ‘shrines,’ 
even if heantifully decorated with frescoes like the 
Melian chamber, can be regarded as little more 
than mere repositories for sacra. As for the 
representation of shrines, characterized by hgetyls 
and horns, seen through openings in the facade, 
and in almost all cases tripartite, it is very doubt- 
ful if they are intended to show distinct temples, 

* JES xxii. p. 92. 
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and not rather parts, or the whole, of a palace or 
other domestic structnre. We have such repre- 
sentations in the Knossian frescoes, on intaglios, 
and in beaten metal (the gold miniature dove shrine 
of Mycenm, hg. 6). It seems clear that certain 
parts of the Knossian Palace had a peculiarly 
sacred chai*acter;* and if it be aiimittea that the 
whole block of tliis ‘Labyrinth’ was the sacred 
house of the * Lahiys,’ and that Minoan rulers 
were priest -kings (which is very probable), the 
whole palace is perhaps to be regarded as a tcmidc^ 
and we may m?sume that palaces and temples hail 
not yet been didereiitiated. Oave-mnetuarus there 
certainly were, wherein Nature often provided 
bietyls ready made in the form of stalactites and 
stalagmites, as in the louver grotto of the Bietjean 
Cavern. Crete has supplied the most notable 
instances of caves so far; but parallels to the 
Ideean and Dicta^an grottoes, and those near Sybrita 
and Kamares (southern face of Ida) and the mouth 
of the Knossos river, will probably be found ere long 
on the Greek mainland and in other islands. SucS 
discoveries as the Temenos near Haghia Triadha 
and the deposits of votive objects found by M^Tes 
at Petsofa on the hOls near Palaikastro, seem, 
however, to show that there were sacred places, 
distinct from domestic buildings, where cult was 
practised and votive objects were dedicated : but 
whetlier these were marked by constructed shrines 
or were mere enclosures or, again, 

open spots, |>ossibly sane titled by a sacred tree or 
natural ba*t\d, \ve do not yet know. The evidence 
now available is rather in favour of the last alter- 
native. 

Free-standing altars^ probably evolved from the 
bietyl, and retaining, perhaps, its self - contidned 
sanctity and its signincance, were, however, in 
ritual use. One, hewn out of rock, stands before 
the Idsean Cave; the foundations of three were 
found within the Knossian Pahuje on three sides 
of a quarter apparently indicated by its con- 
tents as peculiarly sacred ; and they axe often 
shown on intaglios and reliefs, f sometimes 
crowned with ‘horns of consecration,’ like the 
actual models found in the Temenos of Haghia 
Triadha (see above). Altars appear in pictures as 
rectangular structures of moderate height (fig. 7). 
The cupped ‘ table of offerings,’ found, as has been 
already said, in some cases superimposed on a 
bsetyl, is a convenient reduction of the altax.t 

We have no good evidence yet for a class of 
prmts OT prmtusu ; but it is quite po^ible that 
certain itores showm in such cult-scenes as those 
on the Haghia Triadha sarcophagus axe intended 
to be sacerdotal. 

As to ritual^ various acts axe represented. 
Totaries jpour libations, raise hands in postures 
of adoration, call down the Divinity to his fetish 
dwelling by blowing through a triton shell, dance 
round the goddess (the ‘Chorus of Ariadne*), 
brandish mera (as does the faience votary of the 
snake-goddess of Knossos), play on stringed and 
wind instruments (Haghia Triadha sarcophagus), 
offer fiowers and perhaps fruit (fig. 1), doves, etc., 
and slay animals in sacrifice (an ox on the Haghia 
Triadha sarcophagus, and perhaps goats, as in 
many intaglio scenes). There is no good evidence 
for mmt sacrifice; and the question of human 
victims cannot be determined at present. It de- 
pends on the interpretation of the ravpoKuBai/ia 
scenes and of the Minotaur legend. 

Dedication both of real articles of personal pro- 
perty and of simulacra was extensively practised. 
The Dietaean Cavern yielded hundreds of spear- 

* Evans in BSA. ix, pp. 0, S5. 

f Ap*. on the steatite pyxis from Knowos, TPO fig. % fljr. 7 
above. 

t See the specimens from the Dlctmn Cave (BSA VL ©1 xLl 
and Knossos ix. %. 20 ). * 


heads, arrow'-points, knives, sword-blades, razors, 
t’weezers, hairpins, rings, and other bronze objects, 
taken ofi' the persons of worshippers and offered to 
the Deity. It also yielded simulacra of "weapons, 
e.p. especially the double-axe, a miniature cluiriot, 
niiniature oxen, sheep, and goats, and figures of 
men and -women. The latter figures belong to a 
large and -wddespreati class of /Kgean remains, 
found in silver, bronze, lead, terra-cotta, ii^ory, 
and faience, and of every grade of art. They are 
conventional representations of worshippers, cieiii- 
cated to the Deity and idaced in the Divme precinct 
to ensure Divine protection and a share in the 
Divine life for the dedicator. Even when placed 
in tombs, as at Kampos in Laconia, such statuetteR 
were probably not uskabti (servants to ans-vi'er the 
dead man’s call in another world I, but shnui/tcra 
of surviving relatives -who wished to be under the 
^^rotection of the deceased and the Deity to wdiom 
e had gone. Less common o!»jects of rx rota 
dedication are models of garments, cjj. skirts and 
girdles (found in the ftaience deposit at Kiios.-osh 
and of human limbs, birds, and vermin (fouml in 
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terra-cotta at Petsofa neax Palaikastro). The 
Temenos of Haghia Triadha yielded a great variety 
of siwu/ucTu of all kinds. 

Perished m^etable substances have often been 
observed in little clay cups, in one locality (a 
‘pillax room* in a private Knossian house) lying 
under up-tumed. cum, dkpMed in orderly row^a 
round the pElar. uertain long -stemmed vases 
with a spresuiing bowl, often richly painted, and 
always perforate to allow liquid to run away, 
which have been found on many dSgean aitw; (e.f. 
Knossos, Phyiakopi), and. were of frequent 'Occur- 
rence in the Dietiean Gave deposit, are supposed to 
have served for offerings of frmit. Com was found in 
the cists containing the faience objects at Knossos. 
Animal remains lay thick in all strata of the 
Dictaan Cave, being chiefly the horns and iK^nes 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and birds, wiiich must be 
assumed to have been dedicated, cooked or mw ; 
and stags* horns occurred with the saerwi faience 
objects at Knossos. 

it remains to be added that on the sarcoplmijuB 
of Haghia Triadha, a scene is reprasented which 
has been interpreted as an act oi worship to the 
mummified corpse of a dead man. The jparticular 
interpretation is not certain ; but we have long 
had evidence of a practice of ancestor tmrship in the 
shape of the altar found above the Acropolis grato'- 
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at Mycmm* Such a cnit is quite compatible with 
that of the Divine Spirit, however personified, 
and indeed is almost always foimd as a snWdinate 
practice in primitive religions. The dead, who 
are gone to the Great l^fother or the Great Father, 
acquire a derivative sanctity, and are considered 
as able to exert powerful influence with the Deity 
for their sarviving kin, and upon the lives of that 
kin. It would appear that the dead, who were 
not burned in the /Egean Age, and not certainly 
iiiniiimitied, were 8np|ios«i to continue to live ^ 
spirit! in their toinb-houBes on earth. Hence 
magnificent seiinlchres were constructed, such as 
the great * bee-liive " tombs of Alycenae. 

iv." Significance of Mqeam Reugion.— T he 
religious character and use of a great body of 
/Egean cult -objects having now been established, 
without reference to alien evidence, we may safely 
inquire whether a comparison of neighbouring and 
succeeding cults will explain the significance of the 
religion to which they pertained— a religion, be 
it remembered, w^hich has no literary history of its 
owm, and no literary records that can yet be 
deciphered. In this place the comparisons must be 
very briefly made. First, in regard to the iEgean 
Dimne Smrii itself, personified m the iconic stage 
as a goddess and a young god, the student of com- 
parative religion finds himself on very familiar 
ground. A goddess with a young subordinate god 
18 known in early times on every coast of the Medi- 
terranean which looked towards Crete. In Punic 
Africa she is Tanit with her son ; in Egypt, Isis 
with Horus j in Fhcenicia, Ashtaroth with Tammuz 
(Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially in Greek Crete itself), Rhea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is TapSivos, 
$.«. unw’etl, but made the mother first of her com- 
panion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. 
In memory of these original facts, her cult (especi- 
ally the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked 
by various practices and observances symbolic of 
the negation of true marriage and obliteration of 
sex. A part of her male votaries are castrated ; 
and her female votaries must ignore their married 
state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. As there is no 
ordinary human birth, so there is no ordinary 
human death. The Divine son Tammuz, Attis 
Melicertes, or Zeus himself in Crete (where his 
tomb was showm), dies, but comes again to life, as 
does Nature from summer to winter and winter to 
summer. The goddess is therefore the Spirit of 
Nature, constantly renewing herself in her own 
offspring. Of this universal Deity of all the 
Near East the iEgean goddess with her son was, 
beyond all question, a manifestation. If we are to 
give a name to her, it must be Bhea ; * and if to her 
son and companion, it must be Zeus, remembermg 
that, by Hellenic tradition, the coming into being 
of Zeus was laid peculiarly in Crete. In the 
primitive story he embraces^ Ms own mother, t 
Knossos, as Diodorus Siculus indicates, $ was asso- 
ciated from dim antiquity with Rhea ; and a curious 
piece of direct evidence connecting the .^Egean 
goddess with the cult of Rhea has lately Been 
adduced. A clay vessel of very peculiar form, the 
ke^rms, m stateii by an ancient commentator § to 
have been for the use of worehippers of Rhea. 
The only vessels answ'ering his dTescription have 
come to light on iEgean sites, and one in parti- 
cular was found at Palaikastro, in Crete, among 

* But she cttilw mway attributes afterwards distributed be- 
tween aififerent impersonatiO'm of the mother-goddess, e.ff, 
Bemeter-Erinys; Eileit^, known in East Crete as Biotynna- 
Britemartis; ana Aphrooite-Ariadue. 
t Of. dem. Alex. ii p. 76. t v.^. . 

§ Gloss on Mkander, Aim^pA(mmha, r. 217. See Dawkins in 
JBSA X. p. 221. 


the hoard of sacred objects accompanying a snake- 
goddess described above. 

The spiritual community between JEgean and 
other Near Eastern religions being so close, it is 
not surprising that almost every recognizable cult- 
feature in the former can be paralleled in the 
latter. The indwelling of the Deity in stones, 
whether natural hmtyls, cairns, pillars, or triliths, 
and in trees, is a most familiar Semitic belief, and 
one which left numerous traces on Hellenic wor- 
ship. A cult of weapons appears to have existed 
m early Asia Minor among the Hittites of Fteria 
and the Carians of Labranda, not to go so far afield 
as the Aiani on the Eastern Euxine, who in a late 
age adored a standing blade.* The ‘horns of 
consecration * are seen in Semitic sacred represen- 
tations, and appear in Hebrew ritual as ‘ horns of 
the altar.’ The ‘sacred animals’ are all widely 
related. The serpent as an embodiment of 
chthonian Divinity is not only Greek but Egyptian 
(snake-foTO of Nekhebst) ; the dove as the v^icle 
of the Divine spirit from on high has survived 
frona Semitic literal belief into the symbolism of 
Christianity. The great f elides were guardians 
and supporters of Anatolian Cybele. The bull, as 
a dwelling of Divinity in Egypt, has his counter- 
part in the Greek legends of Zeus : and the cow of 
Hathor is known to all. The infant Zens is 
wrapped in the goat-skin, and the goat continued 
to a late time peculiarly sacred in the erdt of 
western Asia Minor. The monsters of ZEgean cult- 
scenes have so many affinities with the Egyptian 
(those on the Phsestian shell actually carry the 
Nilotic life-sign, the ankh) that they have all been 
referred to an Egyptian original, the maternity per- 
sonification, Tbueris, the hippo, reared on her hind- 
quarters. The parallelism in ritual observance is 
too extensive and obvious to need detailed mention. 

It is not to be understood, however, that such 
parallelism implies the derivative character of 
ZEgean religion, least of all derivation from any 
single civilization, such as the Semitic or the 
Egyptian. If there he parentage between Semitic 
and dEgean civilization, it is the former that is the 
ofi^ring, given the comparative youth of its art 
ana its system of writing ; f while, as for Egyptian 
religion, though there is good reason to think that 
it came to exercise a considerable influence on 
ZEgean iconic representation, and even a little on 
the ideas which that in turn produced, no one, com- 
paring the complexity of ©arV Egyptian cult with 
the simplicity of the early ^Egean, could suppose 
the one derived bodily from the other. It is need- 
less, indeed, to look for the derivation of the essential 
features of iEgean cult at any later epoch than 
that of the primeval expansion of mankind. Its 
fundamental religious ideas were those of a vast 
proportion of the common human stock, and they 
continue to he so to the present day. The iEgean 
race sought Divinity in the life principle of 
Nature, spontaneously originated and reproducing 
itself to eternity. It placed that Divinity in great 
features of Nature visibly related to human life. 
When it came to define its idea in terms of 
man, being yet in that social stage in which man 
in relation to reproduction held Ms naturally 
subordinate place, it represented the principle of 
life as an unwedded woman, its property of re- 
production as a son unhegotten, and its relation 
to the humanity resultant from this woman and 
man as an unseen Spirit, descending on wings and 
indwelling in certain material objects, the choice 
of which was to some degree determined by their 
inherent suggestion either of great natural features 
or human organs of life. From these fundamental 

* Amm. Marc. xxxi. 2, 21 ; cf. TPC p. 9. 
t Some influence actually passed from Crete to Philistine 
Gaza, commemorated by a cult of Zeus Kretagenes. 
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ideas all the features of iEgean cult representation 
and ritual practice kiK>%vn to us can very well have 
proceeded naturally and independently. 

D. G. Hogarth. 

AEGIS.— In Greek mythology, the aegis is an 
attribute of magic power, whidi seems to belong 
originally to Zeus, the supreme god, who is there- 
fore called alylox^s. It seems to have the power 
both of protecting its wearer and of inspiring terror 
in his enemies; and for this purpose, according 
to Homer, it is borrowed both by Athene and by 
Apollo. Its form is not easy to realize in the 
earlier descriptions, of ■which we find the fullest 
in IL V. 738, where Athene puts it on. 

‘About her should en cast she th'C tasseHed aegis terrible, 
whereon is panic as a crown al! about, and strife is therein, 
and valour and horrible onslaught withal, and therein is the 
dreadful monster’^s Gorgon head, dreadful and grim, portent 
of a^is-bearlng Zeus.” 

Efere it appears to be some sort of defensive 
mantle, like what is worn by Athene in later 
art; it is pro'vdded 'with *a hundred tassels of 
pure gold* {IL ii. 448), and is also described as 
dfitpidiffeia, fringed all round or haiiy on both 
sides, as if it were a skin of some sort, but it 
was made by the smith-god Hephaestus (xv. 309) ; 
when it is shaken, it scatters terror on all around. 
It is used bv Apollo (xxiv. 20) to ■wrap round the 
dead body of Hector, and so protect it from injury. 

The views both of the Greeks themselves and of 
modem mythologists as to the form and meaning 
of the aegis have been greatly influenced by opinions 
as to the etymology of the word. The Greeks often 
associated it with cdyia or alyls, * a goat-skin * ; and 
Herodotus (iv. 189} suggests that the aegis of Athene 
was derived from the taaselled goat-skins worn by 
the Libyan women near Lake Tritonis. It was 
interpreted by later Greek mythologists as either 
the skin of the goat Amalthea, which had suckled 
Zeus in his infancy, or that of a monster slain by 
Athene. Modem mythologists have usually pre- 
ferred the connexion with dfo-<r«tF, ‘to rash,** cdyts 
or Karaiyb, squall*; but their interpretation of 
it as symbolical of the thundercloud, tnough found 
in many modem hooks, is not supported % any 
satisfactory evidence of early date ; though Zeus 
thunders wkile he shakes the aegis {11, xni, 593), 
the two actions are not necessarily related as cause 
and efieet; for a clear example of the aegis as 
causing a thunderstorm no earlier authority can 
be quoted than Silius Italicus (xii. 720); Virgil 
{JSn. viii. 352) connects it with clouds. Such in- 
stances are, of course, of no mythological value, 
but represent later theorizing. 

In artistic representations the aegis regularly 
appears as the attribute of Athene; there is no 
certain example of its being associate with Zeus, 
and the restoration of the Apollo Belvedere as 
holding it is more than doubtful. In early repre- 
sentations of Athene it is a kind of scaly cloak, 
fringed -with serpents, and with the Gorgon*s head 
fixed in it; it extends over the left arm, and so 
can be held up as a shield. In other cases it takes 
the form of a short breast-plate with similar ad- 
juncts, and this is the usual form in later art; 
sometimes it is abridged to a mere band across 
the breast of the goddess. 

Behest A. Gakhner. 

iEONS (Gr. cdi)m=*ages,* ‘periods,’ ‘dispen- 
sations/ probably related to aW=‘ always,’ ‘for 
ever ’). — This term was employed by the opponents 
of Gnosticism, and by some of the Gnostics them- 
selves, to designate the successive emanations 
from the Absolute Being. The problem of account- 
ing for the existence of the actual world-order, 
when it is regarded as unreal and illusory, without 
ascribing it directly to the Absolute One, is 
common to all Oriental theosophical systems ; 
and the philosophers of most of them attempted 


its solntion by an evolutionary (devolutionary) 
series of aeons or emanations. Close parallels 
to the Gnostic aeons may be found in Japanese 
Shintoism, MabSyAnistic Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, the Platonic Id^as, Philo’s Powers, the Stoic 
Logoi, etc. The Shinto system (as set forth in the 
Kojiki) seems to rest upon pure pantheism. To 
gam a starting-point for the devolutionary process, 
the infinite TOcomea differentiated into the male 
and female principles Izanagi and Izanami, personi- 
fied and conceived of as grossly lustful. These 
procreative eeons are thought to be derived from 
certain abstract deities tiiat are merged in the 
infinite. These protluce, first, three other deities 
(seons), representing the great powers of nature ; 
and these still others, some working for the gooci 
and some for the evil of man. In the Buddliism 
of the Northern School the Adibuddha pro- 
duces the five ‘ Buddhas of Contemplation,’ Vairo* 
chana, Ak^obhya, Batnasambhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddhi ; from whom, in their turn, emanate 
five * Future Buddhas of Contemplation,’ the 
sources of the five w'orlds which successively make 
up the universe. This number five may perhaps 
be compared with the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Zoroastrianism has a similar, but tw^ofold, system 
of leons in the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, the head of the former l«ing Ahura- 
mazda and that of the latter being Ahriman. From 
each of these is evolved a griuhiatad host of per- 
sonified powers of nature, those proceeding from 
the former working for gowl, and tliose proceeding 
from the latter working evil, the two hosts being in 
jierpetual conflict the one with the otlier. Plulo, 
who regarded the Supreme Being as exalted above 
all possibility of contact with matter, which he 
characterized as ‘lifeless, erroneous, divisible, un- 
equal,* and hence as fundamentally evil, souglit to 
bridge over the gulf between God and the world by 
the nypothesis of certain ‘ creative and regulative 
Powers.* These Powers are represented as God’s 
thoughts, as the heavenly archetynes of earthly 
things, as that which mvm life, reality, and dura- 
bility to matter, as tne breath of Ginl’s mouth. 
He sometimes seems to regard them as personali- 
ties. His Logos doctrine is particularly significant 
in relation to Gnostic aeons. The Logos is desig- 
nated ‘Eternal Wisdom’ (cf. the (Snc^tic aeon 
Sophia), and ‘the Sum of the Thoughts of God’ 
(Gnostic aeon Ennoia, or Sgnesis), 

Plato {Timmus, Z1 D) applies the name al^hp to 
the eternal Being which has Time as its counter- 
part in the world of sense. Aristotle in like 
manner describes the ultimate principle which 
sums ujp in itself all existence, as al4iP {dvh rou del 
that, Mundo, L 9. U). These and similar 
speculations of (xreek metaphysic exercised a pro- 
found influence on later Gnostic theory ; but; it 
may now be regarded as almost certain that the 
Gnostic doctrine of the Mom was immediately 
derived from Mithraism. At the head of the 
Mithraic hierarchy, as in the earlier Zarvanite 
heresy of Zoroastrianism, from which this trait in 
it is derived, stood Infinite Time. This supreme 
god, inconceivable and ineffable, was worshipped 
under the name of Aion, and was represented in 
sculpture as a figure whose body was inscribed with 
the signs of the Zodiac and encircled by a serpent, 
which typified the course of the sun in the ecliptic. 

The earlier Gnosticism, like the cult of Mitnra, 
appears to have known of only a single Alon, which 
was conceived impersonally — sometimes as the 
Absolute itself, sometimes as the sphere of the 
Absolute. Thus in the account of the ‘ Gnostics * 
(specifically so called) which is given by Iremeus 
(ddv, Basr, i. 30) we read of an ascent ek rhp 
&4>6aprop edtava, — ^and similar language is employed 
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by EpiiAaQins iJIm\ xxxvill, 1) in his description 
ot the Cainites. Traces of this original doctrine 
contmue to reappear in the more hisnily developed 
Gnostic systems. ^ Valentinus himself {Frag. 5) 
speaks of the ‘ living /Eon ^ as of a unity, although 
he discovers a pnmnnie of distinction within this 
pnniordial uiu ty. ^ 1 1 lielongs, indeed, to the essence 
of Gnostic speculation that the^Elons remain ideally 
one, while they manifest themselves as a plurality. 

In later GnoHttciwn the ^Eons are represented 
as a system or ronfederacy of Divine existences, 
which proceed in pairs of male and female (syzygies) 
from tlie Hiipreme haiher. Each pair originates 
another, ami earli dewcmis in dignity as it stands 
more remote from tin* source of being. The doc- 
trine of syzygies iiax it* analogias in Mithraism as 
m tlie othiT Eiwiern religions mentioned above ; 
but it wan no iiowlit borrowecl^ by the Gnostics 
from that Bahyloiiittn tradition to which they 
were inciehtod^ fur many details in their cos- 
moiog}’'. In Gnosti'awjii, however, the Babylonian 
idea of a pliywifal genera! inn is softened and 
ration all zed. i he pairs are not be- 

gotten, Imt are projtvt.Mi or emanated. They are 
the aelf-up.ddmg of Hi,. Divine nature; and in 
their totahly they Umn iu mriee.t manifestation. 
Hence fchev iln* Pkrmm,^the ‘fulness’ 

m which the its hidden potenti- 

lyities. ^ liie cr»riirM»,se<i of the several 

/h-ow, i« the world of Light or higher reality; 
ami iH divided i.y a g„H tfo ‘darkness’ 

of pliemimctial 

The dilh'imtt (.ii<n‘tir .yntcjiis are widely at 
variance m tJi.-ir ar,,nitii* „( ,1,^ number and 
arranpmmit of Ho- .E.m*. u^Hides (if we 

wcept IrauTOfi ami l as our authori- 
ties for Ills ii’it'O’luDgi 1^0 acknowledge 

only ai3C »l«’pdr7?<riy, Auvafii^y 

lof* Siiphm BtAmmm thirteen, and 

coiiccivw of I hi' ii;i I III* s^plieres inhabited 

by the Ihviim rat her ihtya as the powers 

themwhm \ eiitsmurates thirty j®ons, 

winch art in tl4r<Mhrkicms--the Ogdoad, 

the IwM, liH! ^ I Ictea*? of a geometrical 

nature are pr^iialsiv invMlvai in this grouping; 
while the numl'H'r wfM w »p|::«irpntly suggest^ by 
the thirty yteiEw 2;0i*0astrianisni- In 

the vamw ») whirfi J, ranch off from the 

mam stem iil pieroma of 30 

^iSoiiB ti iieriiiatii**, Ijjiii ||d^ wiiiiber is subject to 
contwml ««i3ijra:ioim„ 

A brief ,4 ilm of Valentinus wHl 

suffice to dlii'4rftte li« character of the 

Gnostic lie mitli Bgikos (depth) 

the AiMolat# fill*!’/ /titeiicel his female 

wmmum fUm Aoii# (mind) and 

ufleiiWia llfuilij,, I ;r, film project Boffos 
(word) wd itm ivii ! dnthropos (man) 

and FceleiMfclwrchl* %rA JkiMm afterwards 

produce tea la ir.imWr) as an offering 

to the F&tiw. i^m w;4 /i.^ follow in the pro- 
duction of thrive (not a perfect 

mimberl inelwltif FiWi. Love, B.nd the 
Lower Widoiii '1 iai« last, being .un- 
duly ambitioui. And !„ prtduce seons with- 

outocmjuTOtbit wish a brought forth a 

which «vo»«d tato lb# older of thmgs, 

MS.wokvwi l.y i«iter. Th»s dis- 


thetSnf *1'^**^ ‘^'"***”*’***’' *“ the 

othe^^I ^aiflicatioosyf A“® 

ff®*'.** J'Mfcw !•»»««<«! Nows »»“ 

restoraterfoS‘'TL“?l‘’ Tthe De^- 

ITt’h^r ArWth, _ The®? K 
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that have become imprisoned in humanity, from 
dead, evil matter, through a long series of magical 
rites (mysteries), and through the promotion of 
ascetical living. 

In Gnosticism generally, as in the teaching of 
Valentinus, the creation of the lower world is 
explained by the hypothesis of a disturbance within 
the Pieroma. The error, or the undue ambition, of 
one of the .(Eons results in the origin of an inferior 
power, who in his turn originates others, until a 
whole world of darkness and illusion comes into 
being. Nevertheless, since the process has its 
■^ginning within the Pieroma itself, some portion 
of the higher essence becomes intermingled with 
the baser elements, from which it yearns to be 
delivered. The Eedemption, according to the 
Gnostic thinkers, consists in the sifting out of 
this higher essence and its restoration to the 
Pieroma. In order that this may be accomplished, 
an /Eon of supreme dignity descends into the 
phenomenal world and becomes identified, really 
or in seeming, with the man Jesus. 

The /Eonic theory, as we have seen, was in the 
first instance derived from the Zarvanite idea of 
Infinite Time as the ultimate fact in nature. Thus 
it was allied from the beginning with speculations 
of a purely physical character, and from these it 
never succeeded in entirely freeing itself. The 
greater Gnostics, and Valentinus more especially, 
sought to resolve the /Eons into spiritual facts or 
processes. They were construed as modes of the 
Divine Being, activities in which the Absolute 
One unfolds and manifests His inward life. It 
proved impossible, however, to effect a complete 
transformation of a theory which was, in its 
essence, physical. Valentinus himself wavers in 
his conception of the /Eons,— regarding them now 
as ideas, now as heavenly Persons, now as creative 
forces. His philosophical construction loses itself 
at every turn in primitive astrology and cosmical 
speculation. To this may be attributed the 
eventual failure of Gnosticism, alike as a philo- 
sophy and as a religion. While it professed to open 
a way out of the bondage of the natural world, it 
was itself grounded in ideas derived from nature- 
worship. See, further. Gnosticism. 

LitbeaW-k — Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (En^. tr. 
1903)' Hilg'enfeld, K^zergesch, des Urchristentxims (1884); 
Mead, Fragm^so/a Faith Forgotten (new ed.l906) ; Schmidt, 
£He Gnosis (1903) ; L-iechtenhan, jOtfi Offenbarung im Gnosti- 
dmrms (1901), pp. 106-141 ; E. Buckley, Universal Religion 
(Ohicagro, 1897). , _ _ 

^BERT H. Newman and Ernest F. Scott. 

iESCHYLUS.— .^schylus, son of Euphorion, an 
eupatrid of Eleusis, was bom B.c. 525, commenced 
as a dramatist c. 499, gained his first victory in 
484 and his last (with the Oresteia) in 458, and 
died at G«la in 456. He fought at the battles 
of Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, and Platsea. 
From about 476, when he composed for Hiero of 
Syracuse The Women of JEtna at the foundation 
of that town, he was frequently in Sicily. There 
is no satisfactory explanation of the statement of 
Heraclides Ponticus that he was tried on a charge 
of revealing the Mysteries in a play, and acquitted 
on the ground of ignorance (cf. Aristotle, Eth, 
JTic, in. 2) ; the further details are probably un- 
authentic. Partizanship in politics can hardly be 
imputed to him on the strength of the supposed 
reference to Aristides in the description of Amphi- 
araus (Sept. 692-694),* still less on the theory that 
Prometheus, son of Themis ^ stands for Themistocles. 
His eulogy of the Areopagus, however, in the 
Evmenid^ (esp- 681-706) testifies to conservative 
sentiments, m the same play as well 

* All references are to the text of Sidgrwick (Script. CIom. MU. 
Oxm.\ whose numberingr hardly differs from that of Dindorf, 
Wecklein and most modem editors. Hermann, Paley, and a few 
others use their own special notation. 
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as in the SuppliceSy he approves of the democratic 
friendship between Athens and Argos. He ex- 
presses the strongest detestation of tyranny in all 
forms {Pers,y From., Ag. 953-955, Bum, 185-190 ) ; 
bnt has no objection to constitutional monarchy 
(Supp, 398, 517, 600h or to moderate democracy 
{Fers, 242, Snpp, 485-489). His general ideal is a 
balance of order and liberty {Bum, 526-528). 

/Eschyltts may be called the Father of Tragedy 
(Philostr. Vita Amll. p. 220), in the sense that he 
first perceived tlie possibilities of the drama as 
a branch of literature, rather than as ritual or 
ceremonial, for the expression of views as to life 
and character. His plays are repdxr} t&v *Ofiiipov 
peydXm Bdwvm, because personages are derived 
mainly from the Epic cycle ; but ne drew upon 
other ‘sagas’ as well, and upon contemporary 
history ; and he dealt very freely with the plots. 
He "was evidently acquainted with Hesiod and 
other cosmological writers. In a few cases he cites 
the gnomic moralists {From, 890) ; more often 
iSepL 439, Ag, 1331, Cko, 60, Bum, 529) he ex- 
prpses similar sentiments about w^ealth, fortune, 
pride, moderation, etc. He has much in common 
with his contemporary Pindar; and Ms general 
attitude towards the popular mytholo^ was 
almost certainly influenced by the poems of Solon 
and Theognis. The common statements that he 
was indebted to Orphic or to Pythagorean doctrines 
cannot be seriously supported jErom the extant plays 
or fragments. 

Of the 80 to 90 plays attributed to iEschylus, 
many of which can be gi’ouped in trilogies or tetra- 
logies, the majority are cited only by the lexico- 
graphers ; little is known of their plots or the 
views contained in them, except in the case of the 
Frormthem Soluim, The Danaidsy Myrmidomy 
and NioH seem to have dealt with various aspects 
of the passion of love. Certain gnomic fragments 
(Nos. 70, 156, 169, 161, 177, 255, 266, 301, 353, 395, 
401, 475, Sidgwdck), which are striking aphorisms 
about the nature of the gods, good and evil, life and 
death, do not necessarily express the mind of the 
poet himself. His own moral and religious doc- 
trines must be sought in (1) the general tendencies, 
(2) the choric odes, (3) the emphasized speeches of 
the favoured characters, in the seven exmnt plays. 
The selection of these, made apparently not later 
than the 5tli cent. A.D., if not entirely accidental, 
may be due partly to celebrity and partly to 
special reasons. The Oresteia {Agam,y GkoipJuy 
and Bum,) constitutes his masterpiece in all 
respects. The F&rme and the Sepiem ccmtra 
Thehas are cited by Aristonhanes for their literary 
and patriotic qualities. The structure and style 
postulate an early date for the Su^lices, though 
the theology is already remarkably mature ; either 
of these features may nave saved it. The Promc- 
them VimtuSy which might easily have aroused 
popular suspicions of impiety, appealed to the 
popular fancy for the marvellous in spectacle and 
narration. From these plays, after all allowances 
for the exigencies of dramatic form and popular 
taste, there emerges a body of OTadually developed 
views attributable to ^schyius himself. His philo- 
sophy, in which the ethical cannot be sharply 
demarcated from the theological, may be discussed 
in the order of its development, as it deals with (1) 
the Divine nature, (2) the Divine agencies, (3) the 
moral nature and action of man, (4) the special 
questions of responsibility and heredity, the family 
curse, and the blood-feud, while (5) tne nature of 
the problem dramatized in the FromMhew requires 
separate consideration. 

I. In the earlier plays the Olympian gods are 
invoked jointly as a Tarfyvpts {Sept 220), or a 
iicotwo§ 0 fda {Sup^, 222} ; they are 7 €W- 

^Xtoi, iroXt<r<ro{^ot, dmxof, with temples. 


altars, and images {^pinj). The Theban maidens 
pray to Pallas, Poseidon, Ares, Cypris, Lyceius, 
Artemis, Hera, Apollo, and the local Pallas Onca 
{Sept, 126-180), as wapapKetty riXernty Xirr^pioiy but 
also Atcryeyfif, under Zeus as the rar^p Travr^Xi^s 
(116) ; Eteocles adds Earth and the 'Apk 'Epipih of 
CEdipus (70). Popular lanraage is used of augury, 
oracles, sacrifice, river-gods, and Hades (26, 379, 
618, 269, 272, 854-860). But the same play finely 
describes Justice as the virgin daughter of Zeus 
(662) ; both the piety of Amphiaraus and the im- 
piety of Polyniees have moral elements ; no 
could involve Eteocles in Att} but for the S^pis of 
his determination to defend the gate attacked by 
his brother (677-708, 949-956). Similarly, in the 
Supplices the fugitives appeal to Artemis, Ares, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and especially {Supp, 
1034-1042) to Aphrodite, by whom Hypermnestra 
was perhaps defended {Fr, 44); also to Zeus as 
^4vcoSy crwr^p, alSoLosy iK^crioty KXdpioSy xTiJ^rtos, etc. ; and 
to local deities, as the hero Apis (117, 263). With 
the 5irarot 6eal are coupled the ^apikipoi 
d’^Kas Kartxorres (24-25) ; if Artemis is deaf, tlie 
suppliants w^ill turn ‘to the Zeus of the earth 
below, the host of all those whose work is done, if 
we fail to reach the Olympian gods’ 

But the coarser side of the myth of lo seems to 
treated sarcastically (291-315) ; it is tentatively 
moralized by the insistence on Zeus as the eventual 
deliverer and founder of a royal race (574-593). The 
chtiumian Zeus, wdio ‘ judges the sins of men by 
final judgments among the dead ’ (230), is deliber- 
ately identified with the Zeus who is r Actor, 
Tatdoxos, and vayKparis (816), who is also the son of 
Earth (892) and allied with Themis (360). The 
slightest association of injustice with the gods is 
impiety (921 ; cf. 395) ; and everywhere the lyrics 
extol the power and righteousness of Zeus, with 
the fervour of Hebrew prophecy. He is ‘ king of 
kings, most perfect in strength of the powers that 
make perfect ’ (524-5^) ; * hospitable in the highest, 
he directs destiny by venerable enactment ’ (673) ; 
* he beholds violent needs not gladly, but with eyes 
of justice’ (812) ; ‘ the beam of his balance is over 
all ’ (822) ; ‘ what is fated, that will be ; there is no 
transgressing the mighty, the limitless will of 
Zeus ^ (1047-1049). This is not merely poetical 
optimism : 

‘The desire of Zeus is not made to be easil.v grasped. Every- 
where it glow*, even in the gloom, with fortune that is sombre 
to mortal races. . . . For dark and dusky wend the ways of his 
mind, unobservable by human gaze. He hurleth men to utter 
destruction from their towering hopes, though he array no force 
against them ; deity does nothing with labour. What his spirit 
has once designed, he works out withal, jfrom above, from his 
holy seat ’ (87-lOSX 

Such theology is in essentials that of the Orestmuy 
though the more ethical conceptions are tentative 
and far from correlated. 

The theology of the Ferme (?472 B.C.) is dra- 
matically Oriental. Zeus and Phoebus and the Sun 
axe invoked; Pallas has favoured Athens. The 
ritual of the dead (oI <l>$LToly Fers, 219, 523, 607- 
622) is supplemented by app^s to Earth, Hermes, 
and Hades- Aldoneus, who XapeiP dpelwom eltrlr 4 
fjL€$dp(u (690), though Darius as a Saipmp or even 
&€6s has a SwtMrrcIa below. The repeated ex parte 
allegations of a Divine Nem^is or •pmpmy arbitrarily 
aflflioting excessive wealth or happiness (163, 354, 
373, 842X axe akin to the fatalism of Herodotus^s 
famous legends ; and all the characters arraign a 
deity who deludes men to their ruin {irdrij ^«o0, 
93, cf, Fr, 301 ; p6<rm tppepQp, 750 ; ^t^evcras ippspmwy 
472), or at least abets their folly {6M Brm 
Tts aMsy Mt ovpdTTrercuy 742). But both Darius 
and the Persian elders charge Xerxes with provoca- 
tive in binding the sacred Hellespont (745, 
72), and in destroying images and temples (SOT- 
SIS, 830), and blame him rather than the alleged 
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Sai^wF (924 V. 910, 933). It is insolence moL.^ 
which Sowers and is full in the ear with mm 
iiTTi), from which it reaps a harvest of lamentatioTt > 
|821). Cyrus was right-minded and so was not 
pJnicted {0(6$ y&p oiK 7 oo\ 

Athens survives as the higher civilization. * ‘ 

So far tlie moralization of Homeric or ponular 
rheology him not been violent. In the Oresteia 
there a isiarked aflvance in boldness of expres 
^lon : * le poiythdismesubsiste, maisdpur^, moralist 
r»re«c|ue purge cFanthropomorphisme ' (E. de Fave 
p. 34 1. The allusions to Uranus and Kronos da 
I67-IT2, 040) possibly indicate development in the 
L inverse; the chthonian cults of Earth, Nieht 
the Dead and their agents {Cko, 399 ; Eum ns' 
3‘2i) are aubortlinated to the conception of deity as 
mond and rational. Sacrifices and ceremonies of 
purification are little in comparison with the ob- 
Mervance of justice and self-restraint. Venerable 
legends of conflicting divinities are even re-written 
{Lum. 1-19). Of the Olympians, Apollo as the 
giver of oracles and i^Trpfr^s of rite, and Athene as 
the inspirer of political wisdom, retain some genu- 
ine personality with impaired divinity; perhaps 
Hermes also and Artemis, for whose interfer- 
ence with the winds at Aulis iEschylus attempts 
r:o provide a decent motive {Ag. 134-155). Zeus is 
too gweat for the stage, even in the Prometheus 
j>Iays. Theology is to be sought not in mythology 
out in hiskiry {itip^art roM y i^txpcwat, Ag, 368)* 
and in conseuince Ag. 180 ; cf! 

975“ 9B3). The su|>reme deity is not only 'alb 

l«nverful but all-juat; thus Electra craves for 
Orastisfi the support of * Strength and Justice with 
him who is the third (ie. Zets <rmip}, Zeus the 
greatest of all * {CAo. 244). To Zeus are applied 
not the old departmental names, but such epUhets 
a« ira^iepaT^r, wdrra xpalwr, ramfrwt, and 

There is surely more than an * illusion 
du ntonoth4i»me’ in the first theologicai passage 
of the (160-178) : 

*5iru«, WhoeVr he be, If by this name ’tishis pleasure to be 
callwi, ihi« i»m« I address to hkn. Weighing: all thinp well I 
can e«nj«‘et«re nought but Zeus, if the burden of this vaaitv'is 
Intrurh to !♦« c«t oflf from my mind. . . . But whoso heartily 
rffeth titlrs of victory to Zeus shall hit the mark of wisdom 
full ; i*\'en to Zeus, who hath imided, mortals in the ways of 
wiwiom, who hath Mtablished '^learning by suffering** as «□, 
ordhmnct for ever,* 

To thofte onl^ who have learnt on these Im^ to 
know am! do justice, ‘ Zeus the all-seeing and Fate 
{3!o?l») have mmdmcmd&d ’ (Eum. 1046). 

Tlni54, in harmony with the conception of deity 
m nfiriiiallv persons, there emerges the conception, 
increiwlfigly impersonal, of univeiml order. As 
physimi law' this is Motpa, ri fdpaijwwj rb rtrpm- 
^ ir«irp«pt^r 7 , alira, h^dyiaj ; as moral law it la 
WjWf, dlmi, yifpm 0 €u>p ; but them terms a«,imit of 
maijv degrees of personification, and not only over* 
lap, out not tmcommonly involve the drcufw in 
fMnmidff to which idealistic systems are liable. 
The statement that Zeus is weaker than the Molpai 
and (Prom 515-518) is isolated and contro- 

versial ; generally the established order is the 
exprewiori not so much of the will of God m of 
His being. God is subject only to the law of His 
own nature m consistent and just. He cannot be 
on the side of evil {kparctrot M vms r& 0ttmf rd jxij 
mappyem lowcoir, CM', 957) ; He must be partial 
I worally either way wiKSrm dSma 
Kmm^ Sffia S* iwp6pmSf Supp, 463)* The work- 
ing of thi« supreme authority is described in 
mMiy eoiiihiaations of terms, personally and im- 
pwofmiij. When in defiance of Eight 
rnen trample on the majesty of Zeus (A46y<rM€jf 
tl« * Jtt»tlee iete up her anvil and Destiny forges 
the sword ^ ^ 

641-417). * For each fresh deed of injury, justice 

la whetted by Fate (Mm/M) upon a fresh whet- 
stone* {Affm 1535, 1686). The /arydXoi Mutpcw axe 


besought {Cho. 306-314) ‘to grant success from 
Zeus to that cause to which Justice (r6 dUaLop) has 

f one over. For words of hate let words of hate 
e rendered; so Justice proclaims aloud as she 
exacts her due. For a bloody stroke let him repay 
a bloody stroke. ^ That “the doers must sufier,” 
there speaks a saying thrice ancient.* Even Clytaem- 
nestra’s ‘thoughtfulness not overcome by sleep 
shall order justly everything that has been fore- 
ordained with Divine sanction’ (diKalm a-ijp ffeoh 
Afiapfiiva, Ag, 912). Themis the Titaness and the 
T^aXaiyeveif Moi/xxt administer the vbfxos 6eQp {Eum, 
171) no less than Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 

2. The determinations of this supreme authority 
are intimated to man not only in history and in 
conscience, but by direct agencies. Positively, 
-(Eschylus attaches importance to dreams; the 
visions of Atossa, lo, and Clytaemnestra reflect 
popular beliefs. ‘ For the mind in sleep is bright 
in its vision, though in daytime Fate is undis- 
cemible by mortals ’ {Eum, 104). His attitude to- 
wards oracles is ambiguous. There seems to be some 
^TTiirt-pensie in his treatment of the relations be- 
tween Apollo and Orestes ; Athens and not Delphi 
has the final word in the termination of the blood- 
guilt of the house of Atreus.* Negatively, the 
firinyes are all-important. The meaning of the 
word fluctuates considerably in the extant plays, 
and evidently has a long history behind it. It is 
hardly likely that iEschylus himself first identified 
the Aveno'ers of the underworld with the Benign 
or Vener 2 S)le earth-goddesses of Athens and Sicyon 
{^i>fi€pl8€$ or ’Steppal ) ; but he certainly accentuated 
both factors of this conflation, f and, while first in- 
vesting the Furies with the archaic horrors of 
Horgons, etc. (Pans. i. 28, 6), was also conscious 
of a development from objective to subjective 
associations, from punishment as retributive to 
punishment as remedial. The ’EpiviJs is the activity 
of Divine justice in the presence of lawlessness. 
Zeus is a constant detapos {Oho, 246) ; even for birds 
robbed of their young, ‘ a god on high, some Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus, hears the shrill complaint of his 
denizens • and sooner or later sends on the trans- 
gressors a Fury of requital’ {Ag, 55-59). Much 
less for Paris’s breach of the laws of hospitality will 
Zeus shoot an arrow in vain, either short of the 
mark or too high in heaven {Ag, 365). ‘ One said 
that the gods do not deign to trouble about men 
by whom the honour of sacred things (x^pts deUrup) 
is trampled on; but he was not pious’ (Ay. 372). 
Helen herself becomes for the house of Priam ‘ by 
the sending of ZIeus, the lord of hospitality, a 
Fuiy of weeping to other brides ’ {Ag, 749). The 
Erinyes appD^ the laws of retributive and educa- 
tional suffering. ‘ We deem ourselves,’ sings their 
cboras (Eum, 312-320), ‘ to be direct in the course 
of justice On the man who holds out pure hands, 
thwe comes no wratk from us; unscathed he 
traverses the way of life. But if one in guilt, hke 
this man, hides bis gory hands, we appear as honest 
witnesses for the dead, and visibly to the uttp- 
most exact from him the pnoe of blood. Aga,m, 
‘Great power have the awful Erinyes both with 
thp immortal and with those below the earth ; 
SCteir dealings with men they fully and 
visibly bring things to pass, to some giving songs 
of iov but %o others a fife blurred by tears (950- 
955) ^*As the pla-y draws to a close, they serve to 
linkMotpo and AIkv; and iu . their final meta- 
mornhoste there is as much conscious symbolism 

a.<i tie dramatic form permits. 

n: fiioTi innocence is rewarded and guilt pun- 
iiid at anv rate, in the long run {Ag. 750-Wl; 
p;ofi-565), human morality must be based on 
*See U von Wila^mowitz-MoUendorfs Introduction to the 

£?A()|}/M)m, ^ Verrall, Mythology emd Monuments oj 

K PP- Haig-h, pp. m 121, 
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universal law as applied to the life of the family 
and the city. By ifeschylus, as by Dante, types 
of good and baa character are exhibited rather 
than analyzed. The dignity of individuality is 
dravTi on a grand scale even in the case of Clytiem- 
nestra, without casuistry or sophistry. There is 
the same note of distinction about the characters 
which are presented for admiration, the king of 
Argos, Eteocles as patriot, Orestes, Electra, and, 
above all, Prometheus. The whole range of Greek 
piety is displayed in the choruses of the Oceanids, 
Danaids, captive wminen, Persian and Argive 
elders. The fine series of contrasts in the Septcm 
shows the poet’s concurrence in the normal Greek 
ideas of aidt&s, (rw<ppo(r6v7jf and eMpeta ; also 

in the connexion of morality with religion. He 
does not absolutely avoid the popular language 
which makes apaprla a disease of the intellect 
{vixros ^pepwjf^ Fers* 751 ; trip (pdnp <j>pevwy. Sept. 661 ; 
Tapa^opk <pp€poSakiiS3 Bum. ^0 ; droo'^^aXels ^ppepQVf 
From, 473) ; but in his own view passion at least 
is bestial in character and originates where there 
is no law. The lustful *have the tempers of 
random and unholy brutes’ {Supp, 762) ; and ‘the 
inordinate love wdiich masters the female mind 
both in brut&s and in men wins a perverse victory 
over the fellowship of wedlock, and involves 
calamities (Oho, 598-601). Generally sin is i^/Spis, 
immorality plus impiety, as the wilful trans^es- 
sion (wapapatria) of the fixed limits of human action. 
It is^ dpo^p and pdraiop^ and its fruit is dn;, the 
criminal infatuation which is its own punishment. 
Ar^ is S^Xtof, bcrrepbvoLPos ; the moment 

of its «ut>ervention may be inevitable, but it is 
neitlier less nor more voluntary than happiness 
as the reward of virtue (Bum, 532-537). Moral 
patholo^ has never been more convincingly ex- 
pounded than in the locus clmsicm on Mpts (Aa, 
750-771):- 

’ An ancient saying ha« been fashioned in the generations of 
old, that a man's prosperity, when it has waxed great, brings 
forth and does not die without imie, but that out of good fortune 
springs up for the famliv an insatiate misery. But I hold my 
own mind apart from the rest on this. "Tis the impious deed 
that gives birth to more after it, more, and like to their own 
breed; but the fate of righteous houses has ever a fair progeny. 
But old insolence is wont to beget an insolence with the vigour 
of youth in mortal ills, this day or that, when the rime of birfe 
has come due, yea and a fiend, Ji^inst whom there is no battle, 
no war, unholy boldness ; and these are the black banes (droir) 
unto mansions, and like are they to their progenitors.' 

Nor has the moral ever been drawn more relent- 
lessly than by laim : — 

* Eeverence the altar of Justice, nor trample it down at the 
right of gain with godleas foot ; for retribution will ensue. The 
right issue abides in force. Wherefore let a man put in the 
place of honour, piety towards parents, and pay reverence 
to the clairas of strangers to hospitality. He who is just of 
his own will without constraint, will not be unpresperous ; 
utterly mined he will never be. But I say that the trans- 
gressor who dares to offend, and is laden with goods aU amassed 
without justice, shall perforce in rime haul down his mainsail, 
when trouble seizes him and his yardarm is splintered. And he 
calls on those who hear him not and struggles in the midst of 
the swirl ; but the god mocks at the hot- headed man, seeing 
him who boasted he should never be powerless now in helpless 
wo^ nor able to weather the point. And so, for ever wrecking 
his forme^rosperity on the reef of justice, he perishes unwepC 
unseen' 539-666). 

A migiotis moralist is sure to emphasize the in- 
evitableness of &rn Ag, 1566 *, Oho, 1076), but 
there are careful caveats against fatalism : — 

* Instruct my son plausibly,' says Darius, * warned from heaven 
as he has been to be wise in time, that he leave otf from offend- 
ing against <Jod In overboastfui boldness ' (Psrs. 831). 

The murderers of the hou.se of Atreus are even 
freer agents than the avengers. But if there has 
been no repentance and no purification, vengeance 
pursues the sinner even to the world below 

' For this oflSice has piercing Pate allotted to us to hold for 
ever, that aE mortals to whom Defall wanton deeds of blood, we 
should attend, until the guilfcypass beneath the earih ; but even 
in death he is not over free ' (Mum, 384-840). 

,<Eschylua’s allusions to life after death are marked 
W a reserve unusual in poetical descriptions of 
Hades ; as to continued consciousness he is perhaps 


consistent (Cho, 517) ; but he recognizes the possi- 
bilities of prolonged retribution and of remorseful 
memory, such as that indicated in Clytsemnestra’s 
terrible sarcasm about Iphigenia’s reception of her 
father {Ag, 1555-1559). Apart from the functions 
of an Alastor (Supp, 416) or an Erinys (Bum. 267), 
there may be a judgment in Hades by a presiding 
deity (Supp, 228-231). The ghost of Orestes will 
punish or reward his countrymen according as 
they deal with Athens (Bum. 767-777). The curses 
of the slain subsist by the survival of their per- 
sonalities (Bere voXvKpareh dpal T€dvpL4pt»>p, Oho, 406) ; 
the Erinyes themselves are called ^Apai in the under- 
world (Bum, 417).* 

A. But the more vividly sin is pictured as prolific 
and its efiects as incalculable, the more difficulty 
there is in escaping from fatalistic theories, suen 
as those implied in the popular ideas of the an- 
cestral curse and the jm talionis developing into 
a blood feud. These suffiects specially fascinated 
the mind of ^schylus. In the Supplices there is a 
simple warning of the danger of starting a curse ; 
‘ For your children and your house, in whichever 
way you determine, it remains to pay in full a 
corresponding penalty ’ (433-436) ; and in the sequel 
there was some purification from blood-guilt. In 
the Septem the children of CEdipus are involved in 
a curse not clearly defined as invoked or inherited 
by him (832-S33), nor always alluded to in the same 
way (for the various plirases see Sept 70, 654, 695, 
709, 720-726, 887, 977-979). The curses (dp&l, 
Kartl^para) produce in the yivof a criminal pro- 
pensity (dr^), sometimes personified as an evil spirit 
(datfmuy ^piPdSf d'hdffTijttpf even /totpa or Kilip) hounding 
it to destruction and infectious by its ififAia : 
‘the field of criminal folly produces a harvest of 
death’ (Sept 601). The chorus, indeed, makes 
Eteocles a responsible agent on account of his 
savage desire to shed unlawful blood {atfmros ob 
0€futn0\ff 689-694), but to the question rli dp Ka&ap- 
pLobs irbpoii l^he poet has not yet found his solution ; 
ovK dart yijpas rovde rod ptdafmrot (682), unless one is 
indicated in the self-sacrifice of Antigone. But 
ten years later the double problem of nereditary 
criminality and blood-guOtiness is treated in the 
Oresteia with a breadth of design which is not 
only poetic but * prophetic.’ There is little reason 
to suppose that early tragedy was necessarily 
written in triloffies, but the scheme is admirably 
suited to JEschylus’s exposition of the origin, trans- 
mission, and extinction of a irpdrrapxot druj (Ag, 
1192). The principal terms, dpd, ipipds^ dr??, are 
developing specific meanings; beside them are 
vaguer phrases IfiS; pdaos, Bum, 378; 

d^or. Oho, 155 ; TapafcoTrb, Ag, 218 ; Ag, 346 ; 
Tondi, Oho, 947, etc.). The phenomena are best 
stat^ in Oho, 400-405 : ‘ Law it is that drops of 
gore spilt upon the ground demand the shedding of 
other blood. For Havoc cries on the avenging Fury, 
who brings up from those slain before eSamity 
(dTtjp) to attend upon calamity’; and then ‘who 
will expel from the house the bre^ of the curse!’ 
KeKdhXiffTat yipos vpbs drip (Ag, 1566), The story of 
the house of Felops is not laboured ; but a suffi- 
cient number of points — the adultery of Thyestes, 
Atreus’s horrid revenge, the sacrifice of Iphigenia— 
lead up to the murder of Agamemnon. At each 
point the chain might have been broken, but each 
link is fresh riveted: ‘Where will the force of 
this "An) make an end ! where will it cease and be 
lulled to r^t ! ’ ( Cho, 1075). Has the curse acquired 
a personality as the Tptvdxvvros dalp<ap yippijf (Ag. 
1476), demanding new blood before the old is dry, 
or as the raXatis dptpbs dXdinmp (Ag, 1501), masquer- 
ading as the murderous adulteress, and yet all 

^ If the Areopa^s is really the Hill not of Area but of the 
Arae (Harrison ana Verrall, p. 563), the Erinyes as well as the 
Eumenidea have their ancient home in its chasms. 
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along the instrument of justice? {Cho, 641). Yet 
among the conse<|uences may come a deed which, 
thou^ terrible, is really innocent, an d.veTifiofi(j>o% 
drri {Oho. 830) ; and the chorus of elders, even 
while declaring that the house is ‘fast-bound,’ 
grasps the truth that saves the morality of the 
situation. All retribution is and must be deserved ; 
‘The robber is robbed, the murderer makes pay- i 
ment in full. There abides, while Zeus abides on 
his throne, the rule that the doer must suffer ; this 
is the eternal law’ {Aa. 1662-1564). The curse, 
then, is not an overwhelming fatality, but a heredi- 
tary predisposition which may be worked out in 
the race and even in the individual. The original 
transgressor was free to sin, and his descendant is 
free to adopt the prescribed means of purification. 
The actual development of this theme in connexion 
with the traditional obligation of the blood-feud 
is perhaps confused by a political motive ; and the 
special meading in the Sumenides about the nature 
of kinship is certainly frigid, as also the insistence 
on legal forms {&vdKM<ns, fiaprvpia, cMikol), The 
idea of blood for blood was so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment and religious institutions, that 
iEschylus, no less than the legislators of his time, 
may have been puzzled to discriminate degrees of 
guilt, except by instinct. If the law is simply toi>s 
KTavdvras dpTiKarSav^tv {Cho. 144), Clytsemnestra 
may be allowed to swear that she sacrificed her 
husband to the Akty, "Arr;, and ’Eptz'iJs of their 
daughter (Ag. 1433). If not, how can Orejstes ever 
say that his mother’s blood ‘sleeps and is fading 
away from his hand, and the pollution is being 
washed out’ ? {Eum. 280). No libations are of any 
use {Cho. 521), especially if the blood is kolv6v {Cho. 
1038) ; the spirit of the dead is not tamed by the 
funeral fires, <f>aiv€L d* ^crrepov 6pyds {Cho. 326) ; and 
the feud would go on for ever, or till the family 
became extinct. In uEschylus’s solution of the 
problem there are really two stages, of which the 
fatter is the more important. Orestes can plead 
innocence because he acts under the ‘interpreta- 
tion ’ {& fiAvris i^TjyeirS croi p-arpoKTOvelv, Eum. 595) 
and even threats {Cho. 283-298) of Apollo-Loxias, 
and is ready to perform the ritual purifications 
{Cho. 1059) ; and the Delphic oracle had since the 
8th century really exercised an ethical and educa- 
tional influence in Greece. On the other hand, 
iEschylus felt that neither the payment of blood- 
money nor the performance of ritual can quiet the 
conscience or carry civilization very fan It is 
perhaps too much to say that Apollo is ‘kein 
guter Gott’; but the ultimate and really moral 
solution is to be found in the judicial decision of 
Athene on the divided vote of the Areopagus, which 
she herself represents as the victory of the vox 
poptUi regarded as the vox Dei ; dXV iKpdrrjere Zeiis 
dyopcuoi {Ett/m. 978). The OrcsteiHy then, is cer- 
tainly a ‘tendency’ poem to this extent, that it 
expresses a view in the moral and religious specula- 
tions of the age as to heredity and responsibility, 
though it is not merely didactic on any particular 
question of justice or equity.* 

5. In the Oresteia the final reconciliation is pro- 
vided by the gods j in the EroTnetheus they sustain 
the whole drama. Except in a few details attri- 
butable to a re-reading of his Supplices, the surviv- 
ing play of the set (probably two trag^ies with 
a satync play) is totally opposed to iEschyluss 
theology in all its stages. Prometheus, son of 
Themis or Earth (212), secured Zeus’s triumph oyer 
the older dynasty (221), but is now tortured for 
having saved the human race by the gift of fire, 
the chief instrument of civilization, of augury ^d 
medicine, and of other means of providing for the 
* This view of the Bumenides seems less liable to objections 
than that which makes the Furies represent law, Apollo and 
Zeus equity, and^ Athene mercy, in a special question of moral 
casuistry. For that view see Haig^h, p. 119. 


future, and of Hope as the mainspring of effort (249- 
256, 442-506). All who visit the victim, whether as 
Zeus’s agents — Strength, Hephaestus, and Hermes 
— or as sympathizers— the Oceanids, Oceanus, and 
lo — ^have sutiered more or less in person or in char- 
acter from Zeus, who is a vdos riipav^os, governing 
gods and men arbitrarily (Trap’ ianrip, 189 ; IBlois 
pdfiois, 404), unjustly (d^^rwy, 150; w4pa 5t/c7jy, 30), 
and odiously (975). But Prometheus, by virtue 
of his parentage, knows a secret; if Zeus con- 
tracts a certain marriage,* his son will he greater 
than the sire (768, 907-927) ; in this respect Zeus 
is weaker than the Fates and Erinyes (515-520). 
The fragments of the Solutus indicate close paral- 
lelism in form and ^isodes to the Vinctus ; m the 
solution Zeus and Prometheus meet one another 
half-way in a reconciliation, of which the agents 
are Heracles and Chiron the Centaur (cf. From. 
Vinct. 188-194, 1026-1029). Now this conception 
of a Zeus, inferior both in righteousness and in 
power, is out of all relation to the Supplices and 
the Oresteia alike, and no theory of the poet’s 
meaning can he accepted which minimizes this 
fact. Apart from purely fanciful explanations of 
the plays as political or scientific allegory, two 
views have been very commonly held. 

(a) A tragedian was at liberty to develop his 
dramatic situations freely, provided he kept to the 
main lines of some recomiized myth. iEschylus 
found Hesiod’s story of Prometheus suitable for 
the exhibition of character as affected by injustice, 
and susceptible of brilliant episodes about geo- 
graphy, anthropology, etc. This view, as de- 
veloped by {e.g.) Patin and Paley, may be called 
the literary explanation. Wecklein’s theory, that 
Zeus is in the right and Prometheus violent and 
shortsighted, but a tragic hero by virtue of a 
certain dignity of character, like Milton’s Satan, 
comes under tne same head. But no such theory 
really explains the boldness of the idea, the con- 
flation of myths, or the intensity of the passion 
with which the hero is supported. 

Accordingly, (5) most modem scholars, including 
E. de Faye, regard AEschylus as deliberately incul- 
cating the position that even the supreme personal 
authority in the Universe is itself subject to the 
eternal laws (MoZpaO which constitute the ultimate 
necessity (’Avdy/c?;). Prometheus, the mythical re- 
presentative of these forces, is, then, really in the 
right, and Zeus is in the wrong with him and with 
lo ; but Zeus’s submission is effected by the educa- 
tional value of time (d\X’ iK5idd(rK€L vdv6^ 0 yyipda-Ktav 
981) ; and Prometheus, too, can yield with- 
out loss of dignity to an improved Zeus. This 
view gives an adequate meaning to the play as a 
whole, but it seems to lay undue stress on lines 
occurring in mere dialogue and not specially em- 
phasized, and also to ignore the human personality 
of the protagonist. Moreover, it is difficult to 
imagine the author of the Oresteia and its epithets 
for Zeus acquiescing even temporarily in the idea 
of such development in the godhead. 

Those, therefore (c), who hold the view first 
enunciated by a brother poet, Shelley, that Pro- 
metheus stands for Man, anxious to be moral 
and religious as well as rational, but convinced 
that he is the victim of forces incompletely under- 
stood, of the de facto supremacy of ‘Nature,’ 
prefer to trace in this drama the Greek parallel to 
the Book of Job. jEschylus was too ^eat a poet to 
be a mere allegorist ; but when his mind was occu- 
pied with the problem of undeserved evil, he^ found 
m the arch-allegorizer Hesiod that the origin of 
evil was the gift of fire and the creation of woman 
by Prometheus. He selected with a free hand from 

* This is a marked instance ot iEschylus’s syncretism ; the 
afcory of Peleus and Thetis has even less connexion than lo mth 
the myth of Prometheus, which was apparently an astiological 
explanation of certain fire ceremonies. 
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this and other myths the more dramatic parts of 
the symbolism. The mention of Heracles may 
have suggested the insertion of his ancestress lo, 
the passive as a foil to tlie actively-resisting %netim. 
The anthropolog;}^ and geography are not episodical 
if they bring out the dignity of human reason and 
the universality of human suliering. The heroic 
sympatliy of the Oceanids illustrates the value 
of simple and instinctive morality. The ^philo- 
sophical answer seems to be indicated in the 
words av6a5la, repeated at every point of the play 
(see 64, 79, 436, 907, 964, 101:2, 1034-1038), an<i 
€{'^ov\la, the special quality of Themis, set in anti- 
thesis to it in the last lines of the dialogue. In the 
two recitative passages assigned to the hero in the 
Exodos, the boast rdyrm 7 ’ 01 ) Bapanliffet (1053) 
must have special signilicance as bahmcing the 
protest i<roi>^s g* ^3$ ^Kdim wdarx^- But it is likely 
enough that the solution of the problem, like the 
conclusion of the Book of Job, was too formal a 
compromise to be altogether satisfactory ; and that 
may be the reason why it has perished. The whole 
tendency of jfEschylus\ mind is so strongly optim- 
istic in theology, that it would right itself naturally 
after a reactionaiy period of what is j?essi?nis7n 
rather than scq^tkimif however dramatically in- 
tensified. 

/Eschylus^s originality as a thinker consists, then, 
in liis attempts to moralize the traditional beliefs, 
embodied in myths and institutions, by the light of 
certain religious presuppositions and certain hioral 
convictions which have been illustrated above. 
In his main ideas there is little variation, except in 
their poetical expression ; in the detailed apjaica- 
tion of them his language fluctuates too much to 
admit of exact and consistent analysis. His doc- 
trines left hardly any mark, though his dramas 
continued to be popular for their antique simplicity 
and dignity ; even Aristophanes’s vindication of his 
literary merit against the criticism of the next 
generation takes lower ground than it might. 
Neither the piety of Sophocles nor the impiety of 
Euripides felt the force of his protest against a 
fatalistic theory of morals. In philosophy, intel- 
lect and state-law took the place of conscience and 
Divine law so completely, that Plato could employ 
the myth of Prometheus without reference to a 
treatment of the subject which the modem world 
has long considered one of the most sublime efforts 
of poetic genius. 

LITKRAT 0 R. 1 !.— Be)^de« the introductions to editions of ja&chy- 
lus, sections on him are to be found in all the general works on 
Greek literature or theolog>\ The most useful summary in 
English is A. E. Halgh’s Tragic Drama of the (xreek$, ch. ii. 
(18^. Of the innumerable essays on iEschylus those by J. 
A. Sytnonds (The Qrmk Poets, 2nd series) and E. Myers 
(BeUmim) are best known. Of older books the most frcKjuently 
referred to are K. O. Miiller*s Dimrtatums m the JSummiid^ 
(Eng. tar. revise^ 1853), F. Welcker*s (frieoh. Gotterkkre 
(185^ and K. F. N’agelsbach''s Naehh(mermhe The&hgie 
(1857). The principal monographs are Klausen’s Theologumena 
Mechpli (1829) : (J. Dronke’s MeltM&se und dttUohe Vorstel- 
lungm des JBmhplos(imd Smhoclm) (1861) ; E. Buchhok's SUt- 
UcM WeltamchaujAT^ des {Fmdaros urd)JBmhyloe (ISC^) ; and 
E. de Faye’s Mijm mr Us IdSes religieum et morales 
d*Pmhpte (1884). 

Heebeet E. D, Blakiston. 

AESTHETICISM (atadTfm, ‘sense perception’). 
— The theory of life which fails to distinguish mord 
from asthetic values, or subordinates the moral to 
the aesthetic. Ordinarily the term is not used as a 
distinctive title for specific theories, but as denot- 
ing a tendency of theories otherwise named. Three 
usages of the term may he conveniently distin- 
guisried : 

I. Aestheticism may denote the identijication of 
moral goodnm with beauty^ such as is suggests 
in the common Greek phrase * beautiful and good.’ 
Morality and art may be looked upon as the 
realization of a common principle, that of order 
or harmony. The good man, like the musician 


to whom Aristotle is fond of comparing him, is 
the man who can introduce harmony into his 
subject, who can maintain that balance and sym- 
metry of parts essential to the highest music, 
whether 01 conduct or of sound. The musician 
works with a different material from the good man, 
but their purpose and principle are the same, the 
good life is a work of art. And the impulse 
toward creation may also be the same. The artist 
works from love of the beautiful, from an instinc- 
tive passion for the beautiful itself. He recognizes 
no compulsion in his work, for he has no other 
desire than to create. So, too, the moral man 
creates from love of the good, from his instinctive 
desire to realize a complete and perfect life. 
Morality does not come to him in the form of a 
law constraining him to w'alk^ contrary to his 
nature. The good life is the life which realizes 
all the ^ssibiTities of man, the most completely 
human life. The good man is beauty realized in 
flesh and blood and action rather than in stone, 
but he is beautiful none the less. 

That wetheticiani in this sense characterized the Greek view 
of life is to a certain extent true, but not unreservedly so. It is 
true that the Greeks did network out a clear distinction between 
the beautiful and the good. Aristotle ( J/efnpA. xiii. 8) notes that 
the term ‘good ' is limited to certain actions, whereas beauty per- 
tains also to that which is unmoved, but he gives no more exact 
differentia. Yet it is far from true that the Greeks altogether 
ignored the more severe, dualistic aspect of the moral life. To 
Plato, certainl;^’, moral development is not a mere unfolding of 
the life of instmet, but the acciuiring of a rational control over 
desires. The good is a reality recoj^nized by reason, and inde- 
pendent of the individual’s appreciation of it. As such an 
independent reality it stands over against the individual as the 
law of his action, demanding realization in Ids life. The moral 
life shows struggle and discord rather than the calm unity of a 
work of art. But this difference fails to find adequate expres- 
sion in Greek theory, and as a conae<}U€nce the fiehia of ethics 
and wathetics remain confused. Were one to characterize this 
condition, it would jierhapa be truer to say, not tliat their moral 
theory is aasthetic, but that their aesthetics is moralistic. 

This confusion of the two fields is continued in the English 
Moral Sense School, which inherits the Platonic tratiition, but 
in these later writers the Ulaiitariaa principle is beginning to 
supplement the more aestiietlc aspect. This is parti.ajly true of 
Shaftesbury, but more completely so of Hutcheson and Hume. 

2 . AKstheticism may also be used to denote the 
theory that all tdiinutte valms are ceeihetic^ moral 
good being a means towards an ultimate (esthetic 
good. Under this conception the moral life is not 
itself beautiful, hut it exists for the sake of (esthetic 
enjoyment. Morality, with its sense of obliga- 
tion, is a result of mai -adjustment, in consequence 
of ’which we are compelled to do much which we 
do not value for its own sake, but as the necessaiy 
means towards an enjoyment which itself has no 
further use. 

This conception finds literarj* expression in the writings of Mr. 
Walter Pater, in which the end of life is stated as rimnem of 
experience. This richness of experience is best realized in the 
life of assthetic enjioyment. 

3. AKstheticism also denotes tbs divorce of art 
wm moTtxkf usually implied in the popular use of 
the phrase ‘art for art’s sake.’ Beauty is held to 
be independent of goodness, the technical aspect of 
a work of art being emphasized at the ex|>en.se of 
its human significance. Art thus becomes a kind 
of higher morality, free from the objective laws 
which hold in the lower. The immoral may thus 
enter into the beautiful on the ground of its im- 
mediate value for perception, 

LiTkRATUEB.— Zeller, ArUmU and the Earlier Peripatetim 
(1897), il ch. XV. ; Muirhead, Chapters from AristotU's Ethics 
(1900), oh. V. $ 5; Martineau, Tyms of Ethical Theory's (1886), 
i. hk. i, branch 1 ; Santayana, Emse of Beauty (lEfMI), pt. 1 ; 
Pater, The Mmaissatice (1873), conclusion, also Marim the 
Bpimtrean (1885) ; Shaftesbury, Charactenstim (1711) ; Bos- 
anquet, History of JBsth&tU (new ed. 1900), (sh. iv. 

Norman Wilde. 

AESTHETICS. — ABsthetics is the philosophical 
study of beauty regarded in itself and in its ap- 
plication to art and nature. (1) Meaning of the 
word. — Considered solely from the etymological 
point of view {afod’got.St alcr0dpo/mty to perceive by 
the senses), the word means the study of .sense-|>er- 
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eeptions. Kant remains faithful to this etymo- 
logical acceptation when he applies the name of 
‘ Transcendental iKsthetics ’ to the chapter of his 
Oritique in which he discusses the sense-perceptions 
Time and Space. Baumgarten was the first to use 
the word SKsthetics’ for the science of the beauti- 
ful ; and the change that has taken place in the 
history of the term may be understood when it 
is recollected that, according to Baumgarten, the 
beautiful exists in the obscure regions of the lower 
consciousness, that it belongs to the rank of sensa- 
tions, and is opposed to the ‘ clear thinking * of the 
intellect. To-day the term ‘iKsthetics’ has lost 
this connexion with semation^ and denotes in 
general the philosophy of the beautiful. 

( 2 ) Place of JSsthetics in philosophy. — The philo- 
sophy of the beautiful is bound up with and forms 
an integral part of a general system of philosophy. 
But jKsthetics is one thing in Plotinus or Thomas 
Aquinas, and quite another in Kant or Taine, 
because the philosophical systems of these scholars 
are so wddely divergent. In the opinion of the 
present writer, .^Esthetics is a mixed science, 
borrowing its principles from both metaphysics 
and psychology ; so that (see art. Beauty) it 
incluaes two classes of (mestions, the one class 
bearing on the subjective feeling that beauty pro- 
duces in the person affected by its charm, and the 
other relating to the qualiixes of the things to 
which we ascribe beauty. 

(3) History. — Ancient writers devoted special 
attention to the objective side of beauty, Plato 
and Aristotle consider the beautiful as identical 
with order and proportion ; Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonic school make it an attribute of everything 
that exists as stick. The Middle Ages changed the 
aspect of the doctrine of ^Esthetics. While sharing 
largely in the objective theories of the beautiful, 
they supplemented them by a study of impression 
or oestmtic pleasure. Modem philosophy, on the 
contrary, takes its stand almost exclusively on the 
ps}’-chologicai side of beauty, and regards it as a 
purely stibjective phenomenon. With Kant, for 
instance, beauty does not belong to the object 
itself, but only to our perception of it. Contem- 
porary iEstbetics perpetuates and emphasizes these 
ultra-subjective tendencies. 

Litbratdre. — S ee under fiBAury. 

Maurice de Wulp. 

jETHER. — D erived from a root signifying to 
burn, ASther is a term appropriated in Greek litera- 
ture to the blue vault of the upper firmament, as 
contrasted with aer, which is applied to mist and 
vapour. In Homer iether is the abode of Zeus {II. 
il. 412, etc.). In Hesiod [Theog. 124) Alther and 
Day are the offspring of Night, and in at least one 
of the Orphic cosmologies, ^Ether, as representing 
light or nre, is contrasted with Chaos, and pro- 
ceeds from Kronos (see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
Eng- tr. 1901, i, 92f.). Pherecydes, who occupies the 
bomerland between the mythical and the scientific, 
traces the origin of all things to Zeus, Earth, and 
Kronos, and identifies the first of these with aether 
(Diels, Vorsokratiker, p, 508, No. 71, A 9). ^ 

The current conception of aether passed into the 
keeping of the philosophers, by whom it was 
varioufly defined and modified, in the Fragments 
of Parmenides aether is found as the region of the 
fixed stars {Pr. 10. 1, Diels), and as the fiery element 
of which their substance is composed (Fr. 11. 2, 
Diels) ; and although A^tius indicates a distinction 
between aether as the outermost covering of the 
universe and the subjacent fiery heaven, we cannot 
attach much weight to his authority (ii. 7. 1 ; cf. ii. 
16. 7, and see Krische, Forschungen, pp. 114, 115). 
Empedocles treats aether as a synonym of aer, 
except in one doubtful passage {Fr. 38. 4, Diels). 
On the other hand, Anaxagoras regarded aer and 


aether as the two primary differentiations of being 
— ^the cold and dark contrasted with the bright 
and warm {Fr. 1. 2, Diels). Indeed, we are in- 
formed that he employed aether as synonymous 
with fire (A 73, Diels). In the formation of the 
world, the dense, wet, cold, and dark sank into the 
centre, while the rare, hot, and dry went to join 
the enveloping aether {Fr. 15, Diels). From Anaxa- 
goras it is convenient to pass to Euripides, who is 
said to have been largely influenced by his teaching 
(Diod. i. 7. 7.). There are various references to 
aether in Euripides, which may be the reflexion 
either of popular fancies or of current science, or 
of both. Thus the identification of Zeus with 
aether carries us back to Pherecydes, and antici- 
pates the pantheism of the Stoa {Fr. 935 ; cfi iEsch. 
Fr. 65a). The conception of ZEther as the husband 
of Earth, quickening all things into life by his 
fertilizing showers, is the common property of 
many poets and philosophers (Eur. Frs. 488, 836 ; 
and see Munro on Luer. i. 250). Similar to this is 
the notion that the vital breath is derived from 
aether, and that the soul, retaining its conscious- 
ness after death, is absorbed in me source from 
which it sprang {Eel. 1014 ; Suppl. 531 ; cf. Lucr. 
V. 318). Thou^i it has often been supposed that 
Euripides was here borrowing from Anaxagoras, 
it is noteworthy that the same thought is found 
in the inscription over those who fell at Potidsea 
{CIA L 442), and may well be due, as has been 
recently suggested {Cllt xv. 431), to a popular 
belief which arose in connexion with the practice 
of cremation. The soul of the dead man was 
thought to ascend with the smoke which rose from 
the burning corpse. 

By the side of the four elements generally re- 
cognized in philosophy, from the time of Emped- 
ocles onwards, — fire, air, water, and earth, — 
sether ifftimately came to be admitted as a fifth;' 
but it is still open to question whether this view 
was derived by the Platonic school from the 
Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratics, vol. i. p. 318, 
n.), Plato, in the Timceus, does not adopt this 
position (58 D); and though there is strong evi- 
dence that it formed part of his oral doctrine 
(Xenocrates, ap. Simplic. Physic. 268a), and it is 
accepted by the author of the Fpinomis (981 C), 
its definite establishment is generally connected 
with the name of Aristotle, from whose statement 
of the theory through the scholastic quinta essen- 
tia is derived our word quintessence. Eternal and 
immutable, providing the substance of the heavenly 
spheres and stars, ceaselessly rotating round the 
world, but transcending the strife of the terrestrial 
elements {de Caelo, 1. 2, 269a 30. 1. 3. 270a 13, h 1), 
aether was at once material and divine. The 
Stoics took a further step by identifying the sub- 
stance of aether with God. It is described as fiery 
breath or creative fire, the rarest and most subtle 
of all bodies (Chrysipp. ap. Ar. Did. Fr. 31, Diels), 
which produces out of itself the phenomenal world, 
passing through the medium of the elements. The 
universe, subject to a law of ceaseless flux and 
reflux, moves either in creative progress or towards 
periodic conflagration. When everything is con- 
sumed by fire, the world-soul and the world are 
united in the single essence of aether (Chrysipp. ap. 
Plut, Comm. Not. 36). But when, by the eqmpoise 
of its constituent forces, the created world is in 
existence, the ruling power resides in the outermost 
periphery of aether (Diog. Laert. vii. 139 ; Ar. Did. 
Fr. 29, Diels). Then, as the world-soul, it per- 
meates every part of the universe, and is the 
immanent cause of all individual existence (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 138). Thus may be justified the sum- 
mary assertion of Chrysippus, that aether is every- 
thing, being at once father and son (Philodem. de 
Piet. c. 13, p. 80. 26 G). A. C. Peaeson. 
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j®TIOLrOGy {ixiriokoyta,), — The doctrine of 
causes. The latter part of the Categories^ of 
Aristotle (chs. 10-15), earl;jr suspected, but possibly 
compiled from Aristotelian fragments (Zeller’s 
Aristotle j Eng. tr. voL i. p. 66), contains the Post- 
prcedicamenta which give the clue^ to the subse- 
quent position and treatment of setiology. In the 
treatises on Metaphysics which are based on the 
scholastic philosophy, ‘General Metephysics’ is 
distinguished from ‘Special Metaphysics,’ notwith- 
standing the difference of standpoint, precisely as 
‘ GenerS Philosophy * is distinguished from ‘ Special | 
Philosophy ’ by H. Spencer (Mrst PriT%ciple$, § 38). j 
General metaphysics treats of — ^(1) Being and its 
properties; (2) the highest kinds of beings, ie. 
the categories ; (3) the relations of beings to 
each other. The third head embraces the same 
subject as the Post-prcedicaimnta, the whole divi- 
sion being foreshaaowed by the Ante-prmdica- 
menta (due to Abelard), Prcedicamenta and Post- 
prcedkamenta of the medisevai logic. Of the five 
relations treated of in the Post-prcedicamenta-- 
oppositiOf prioritm^ simuUas, motm^ and habere — 
two, prioritas and simultaSf are especially con- 
cerned with causality. The first two divisions of 
general metaphysics, dealing with universals, the 
six transcendents, the nature of being, the supreme 
classes of fiinite beings, are sometimes regarded as 
constituting Ontology. The third division, which 
deals with Sie relations of finite beings to each other 
and to the Infinite, will thus contain as its most 
important part the doctrine of causes— iEtioIogy, 

if we turn to modem philosophy, the position of 
aetiology is not different. In the contents of 
Burgersdyk’a Imtitutioiies Metaphysicce (Mansel, 
Metaph, p. 288), the doctrine of causes occupies a 
similar psition. It holds a like place in Wolfs 
Ontologm, K. Rosenkranz {Wissenschaft d, log. 
Idee) diivides metaphysics into Ontology, ^Etiology, 
Teleology (Erdmanus Hist, of Philosophy ^ tr. vol. 
iii. §346. 11). E. von Hartmann {Kategorieifdehre), 
under the categories of spculative thought, nuts 
Causality (riStiology), Finality (Teleology), Sub- 
stantiality (Ontology), 

We do not propse to enter into an examination 
of the various forms and shades of meaning which 
aetiology assumes in these several systems. Nor 
does it belong to this article to view the subject 
of causation from the point of view of the theory 
of knowledge and of the criticism of the causal 
concept. We shall confine ourselves to considering 
simply the leading forms of the theory of the 
nature and classification of causes in the successive 
periods of the history of philosophy. For this 
purpse the history of philosophy may oe considered 
as divided into three priods — the ancient, the 
mediaeval, and the modem. The leading charac- 
teristic of each of these periods is as follows: in 
ancient philosophy (Greek) the antithesis of sub- 
ject and object, of mind and matter, as two sub- 
stances over against each other, is absent. Thought 
and being, the one and the many, are equally obiec- 
tive. In the second priod, owing to the aevelop- 
ment of Greek philosophy itself, and the spread of 
the Roman conceptions of authoritative law and 
duty, but above all, owing to the influence of 
Christianity, the spiritual and material are con- 
ceived as antithetically opposed existences, and 
the attempt is made under this altered pint of 
view to remin the Greek solution of the problem. 
The substance of this solution is dogmatically 
affirmed in Scholasticism. What is not shown is 
that it is pssible under the changed point of view. 
Modem pnilosophy consists in the constant effort 
to prove the possibility of the solution, to explain 
the manner in which spiritual and material being 
interpnetrate, affect, and condition each other. 
In modem philosophy, not the dogmatic result 


itself, but the way in which it is obtained, is the 
leading interest. The setiological problem be- 
comes an essentially different one in each of these 
periods. 

In Greek philosophy the antithesis of subject 
and object is absent. Nature is instinct with 
motion, life, reason. The notion of personality is 
undeveloped, but at the same time the tendency 
to personification is omnipresent (see Jowetrs 
Plato, vol. i. p. xiv). Thought is not a modifica- 
tion of a conscious mind, but consciousness is the 
accident, a ripple on the surface of nature (see 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, vol. i. p. 23). 
From this point of view the antitheses with which 
Greek philosophy dealt^the one and the many, 
the real and the apparent, thought and being— are 
all reconcilable by one concept— that of mixture. 

* There is only a mingling, ana then a separation of 
the mingled ’ (Empedocles, v. 38). This mingling, 
or, as Plato termed it, ‘participation’ 
when conceived as the union of the one and the 
many, of form and matter, eT5os and gives the 
well-imown fourfold classification of causes of 
Aristotle — the formal, material, efficient, and 
final [h oinria koI r6 tl fpf eXvm.' p xal rd vTroKeL- 
pcpov’ 6 $€p h df>xh KLvhcem* rb o5 tremv KaX rb 
6.yaebv (Metaph, i, 3)). The principles intermingled 
are form and matter; the agency by which the 
composition is effected, and the end to be realized 
W me process, are the efficient and final causes. 
Tflie latter causes, however, are never considered 
as distinct from the principles intermingled. ^ The 
individual Greek thinkers illustrate this position. 
Aristotle hae pointed out that the early adioloijists 
recognized only the material cause (ib,). The 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, were 
material principles; but the active forces, the 
causal energies, are either the living matter itself, 
or its rarefaction and condensation. The same is 
true of the fire of Heraclitus (Zeller, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. vol. L pp. 222, 223, voL ii. 
pp. 27, 28). In like manner, even when the efficient 
cause begins to receive distinct recognition, as in 
the love and hate of Empedocles, or the mm of 
Anaxagoras, it still is not separate from the 
material cause. The yoDs of Anaxagoras must not 
be conceived as a mere prime mover, a distinct 
agency detached from the univpse to which it com- 
municates motion. It passes into things. It is in 
all essences entirely homogeneous. It is not mixed 
with them in the coarse sense, but it permeates 
them (cf. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, voL ii. 
pp. 343 ffi). When Socrates, in the Phvedo, com- 
plains that Anaxagoras did not make full use of 
his principle (Aristotle makes the same complaint), 
this is not an ig noratio elenchi, as Lewes {Hist, of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 84) represents it. Socrates 
does not desiderate a physico-teieological theory of 
the universe in the modem sense. It is only to be 
expected that pods, in moving the universe, should 
impart something of its own sublime rational nature 
to things, should more or less pass over into them. 
The Platonic idea does no less. Socrates and Plato 
thus bring to light the formal cause. 

As is well known, the causal activity of the 
ideas is the crux of the Platonic philosophy. In 
one of its Wms, at any rate, the lonnal cause is 
naturally regarded as the moving principle. The 
efficient cause is identified with the form, the Idea. 
The demiurge in Plato is most probably to be viewed, 
not as the exclusive activity or the highest idea, the 
idea of the Good, the One (as by Martineau, Types of 
\ Ethical Theory, vol. i. pp. 45 ff. ), but as the personi- 
fication of the principle of activity or efficiency 
I flowing from the Good, and pervading the whole 
I world of ideas. We thus see that efficiency, 
action, may be identified with either the matter 
the form. 
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When Aristotle brought down form from the far- 
ofi rbros or intelligible world of Plato, and 

incorporated it in matter, the problem still re- 
mained, to 'which side action, efficiency, was to be 
attributed, and Aristotle is generally interpreted 
as assigning it exclusively to form. In favour of 
this view is his celebrated definition of the Absolute 
as pbfjffLs po7}<Te(ast the thought of thought ; but the 
interpretation is probably one-sided. There is 
much in Aristotle to lead us to regard the Absolute 
as dwelling in a sort of supersensuous sensuous 
world, as related to the real world — which in all its 
various grades is a a compositum of matter 

and fonn — not merely through the element of form, 
but also through that of matter. In Metaph. viii. 
(ix.) 8, end, the ar^ment against the ideal theory 
contends that the ideas, as such, are mere potenti- 
alities (5wc£^ets). This view would help to solve 
the ancient controversy as to the pantheism or 
monotheism of Aristotle, the immanence or tran- 
scendence of the voOsr. 

In the Neo-Platonic philosophy the ideal world 
of Plato and the Divine vov$ of Aristotle are hypos- 
tasized into a series of personal beings. This 
philosophy represents the innate tendency of Greek 
philosophy itself to pass over into that antithesis 
which dominates Christian philosophy — the anti- 
thesis of subject and object, spirit and nature. 
St. Augustine views the Platonic ideas no longer 
as independent substances, but as ideas in the 
mind of God, The hierarchy of ideas and emana- 
tions yields to the heavenly hierarchy. With this 
change of view the combination or composition of 
form and matter, of idea and reality, becomes a 
most difficult problem. The community of idea and 
reality, the intercourse of mind and matter, can 
no longer be conceived as a mere mingling or com- 
position of the two, if the idea as universal dwells 
m a separate substance — mind. The great con- 
troversy of the Middle Ages, of Realism and 
Nominalism regarding universals, is the struggle 
with this problem. Yet in regard to aetiology, 
the real interest does not lie in^ this problem, but 
in a greater one connected with it. Granting that 
reality is the union of matter and form, which 
factor in this union is the active one? Thomas 
Aquinas answers, ‘form’: ‘Forma est agendi 
principium’ (Stockl, Gesch, dzr Philos, des Mittel- 
alters, vol. ii. p. 451). It is diverse views of the 
relation of the causal power in the universe to 
those principles of matter and form, the union of 
which to the Scholastic as much as to Aristotle 
constitutes the nature of things, that underlie 
the great rival systems of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, and from which their other differ- 
ences proceed. In Scotus the union proceeds from 
the side of the matter, not the form. The latter 
is the efficient, the causal factor (de G6rando, Sys- 
Umes de Philosophie, vol. iv. p. 577 ; Rousselot, 
jStudes sur la Philosophie dans le Moyen Age, iii. 
p. 56). Duns Scotus’s philosophy here encounters 
the same difficulties as have been urged against 
H. Spencer. In both Aquinas and Scotus, how- 
ever, the source of the efficiency is transcendent, 
whether it be the Divine intellect or will which 
determines it. ^ • 

Modem philosophy, from Descartes and bpmoza 
to Hegel and Hartmann, Spencer and Lewes, is 
engaged on the problem of explaining how the 
intercommunication of mind and matter, spirit and 
nature, takes place. It has keen remarked bj 
Bayle and Bousselot that Spinoza’s philosophj is 
contained in that of Scotus. This is true a 
sense. But the ultimate causal principle is m 
Scotus transcendent, in Spinoza immanent. 1ms 
difference is characteristic of modem philosophy. 
The solution is no longer taken from the transcen- 
dent sphere. If the Absolute is called in, it is, as in 


Spinoza, Leibniz, Schelling, Hegel, an immanent, 
not transcendent Absolute. 

Of the problem thus handed down it cannot be 
said that the solution has yet been reached. In 
the Monadology of Leibniz and the Absolute Idea 
of Hegel it is form, the ideal side, that contains 
the principle of all causal agency throughout the 
universe. These principles differ from the Platonic 
idea in this, that they are subjects, have the 
objective world over against them, even if that 
world have no being apart and be a nullity or 
contradiction at the core. In Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann only the Will, the material side, actual- 
izes the representation or idea. The ‘ willing to 
will ’ of Hartmann answers to the materia prirm- 
prima of Duns Scotus. It is the same m our 
jEnglish philosophy. Out of the unknowable Abso- 
lute of Spencer, and the known Absolute of Lewes, 
the material, organic, and mental worlds proceed. 
Yet the relation of these higher forms to the prim- 
ordial matter and motion is imsolved. Psycho- 
physical parallelism is but the statement of the 
enigma. The question remains, Which is the 
efficient — form, matter, or both ? In what ways do 
they co-operate, and how? The aetiological and 
teleological problems are still unsolved. 

Litbraturb. — Aristotle, Organon and Metaphysics ; H. 
Ritter et L. Preller, Hist, pkilos. Gr. et Rom . ; Fairbanks, 
Hirst Philosophers of (^eece\ Ferrier, Lectures on Gr. Philo- 
sophy, Zeller, Philos, der Griechen\ Stockl, Gesch. der 
Philos, des Mittelalters ; Fichte, Wissenschaftslehre ; Schel- 
ling-, Syst. des transcend. Idealismus ; Hegel, Logih {Werke, 
iii., iv., V.); Karl Rosenkranz, Syst. der Wissenschajt, 
Wissenscha^t der logischen Idee ; von Hartmann, Philos, des 
Unbevmssten, Religion des Geistes, Kategorienlehre. 

George J. Stokes. 

AFFECTION. — That aspect of psychic life 
which comes to consciousness as concrete states of 
Feeling (which see) ; tho abstract guale of feeling 
consciousness. In the newer divisions of the funda- 
mental or rudimentary aspects of conscious process 
it has been found necessary to distinguish the con- 
crete given states of mind, characterized as Know- 
ledge, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, from those 
abstract and largely hypothetical guales which, 
although never found alone, nevertheless serve to 
define the concrete states. For example, a state 
of feeling is always or usually one both of know- 
ledge of an object and of active tendency or 
will. Since never realized in its purity, it be- 
comes necessaiy, therefore, to define such a state by 
what it would he if so realized. The characteristic 
aspect of consciousness whereby it is not knowledge 
or will, hut feeling, is what is called ‘ affection.’ 
It is the differentia of a state of feeling or emotion. 
Similarly, a state of knowledge is never feelingless 
nor will-less; its differentia as knowledge is its 
reference to an object; it is called ‘cognition.’ 
With active process, or in a large sense Will, the 
same sort of distinction leads ns to the determina- 
tion of its differentia as a certain active quality 
called ‘ conation.’ Affection, cognition, and cona- 
tion are therefore the three fundamental aspects of 
conscious process, considered as irreducible phases 
of what in a case of concrete happening is, usually 
at least, all three. Cf. Baldwin’s Dictionary oj 
Philosophy and Psychology, artt. ‘ Affection,’ ‘ Cog- 
nition,’ ‘Conation,’ and ‘ Classification of the Mental 
Functions’ (by Stout). J. Mark Baldwin. 

AFFIRMATION.-— I. In legal parlance an affir- 
mation is distinguished from an oath in that no 
penalty is invoked upon himself for false witness 
by the person affirming. It seems to have arisen 
in the scruples of those who felt the danger of 
invoking the name of the Deity in case a mistake 
of memory or statement led to unforeseen con- 
sequences. Courts, seeing that testimony from 
persons of this character might he quite as reliable 
as any supported by an oath, nnally accepted 
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affirmation in lien of more strongly attested allega- 
tions. The tendency to substitute affirmation for 
an oath will be proportioned to the decline of the 
belief that oaths have any more sacredness than 
a simple asseveration, and to the decline of the 
belief that the invocation of the Deity affects the 
efficacy of an oath. Where an appeal to the Deity 
and iiis punitive disposition or habits is supposed 
to influence human veracity, the oath will prevail ; 
but it is not necessary where veracity is respected 
for itself. No doubt the eflicaey of the oath in one 

e l of human history was much influenced by a 
in future punishment, but that has ceased to 
exercise the influence it once possessed, and the 
community must rely upon one of two motives 
to assure veracity. The flrst is natural human 
penalties, and the second is respect for the truth. 
In either of these there will be no necessity for the 
oath where any scruple exists about invoking the 
Deity. 

2 , Affirmation, in logical and philosophical 
diction, is distinguished from negation or denial. 
It thus means the statement of a fact. It may 
represent nothing more than a belief that a given 
thmg is a fact, but, so long as it takes the form of 
a positive statement, it is called an affirmation. 
To assert, to posit, to asseverate, to declare are the 
equivalents of affirmation, and, of course, mean at 
least the formal assurance that the thing affirmed 
is a fact In formal logic, affirmation is a name 
for a certain type of judgment which is distin- 
guished by the grammatical form or mode of Btate- 
ment, and not by the meaning or content of the 
sentence, or by the particular state of mind out 
of which the statement issues. Psychologically 
speaking, however, affirmation denote a degree of 
tenacity in conviction wMch looks towards assur- 
ance, and it expresses that state of mind. Negation 
or denial expresses the same kind of mental state, 
while doubt is the opposite of both affirmation and 
negation. Hence psychologically there is no differ- 
ence between affirmation and negation, in so far as 
assurance is concerned, but only a diflerence in 
reference to the relation betw'een the ideas involved 
in the mental process of comparison and judgment. 
That is, the difference between affirmation and 
negation concerns the content of the judgment, 
and not its mental state of conviction. Affirmation 
implies a certain kind of connexion between sub- 
ject and predicate, and negation excludes it. 

James H. Htslop. 

AFGHANISTAN.— Afghanistan {lit. Mand of 
the Afghans ’) is a country of south-central Asia, 
whose location and political importance have led 
to its playing a part m the religious history of the 
Orient from the time of Zoroaster to the appear- 
ance of Muhammad. The present boundaries of 
this mountainous knd are political rather than 
geographical, as they are largely defined by the 
fact that Afghanistan is a huSer-oountry between 
the English empire of India on the south and 
south-east and ime Bussian provinces of Bokhara 
and Turkistan on the north, whfle Persia and 
Baluchistan limit its western and southern 
frontiers. 

In the first chapter of the Avesta {Yd. i 7) the 
ancient northern capital Balkh (Bakhdhi) is re- 
ferred to as a beautiful city with banners floating 
from its high wails, and there is a persistent tra- 
dition that the city was a strong religious centre, 
the abode of Lolirasp, the father of Yishtasp, 
patron of Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster himself 
was slain there when the Turanians stormed Balkh 
during the Holy War which Iran had started 
against Turan, The modem capital Kabul (Kavul 
in the Pahlavi treatise Shatroihd4 Airdn, 34) 
appears in the Avesta (Yd. I. 9) as Ya§kerei^, and 
the region of the Helmand, the chief river of 


Afghanistan, the Etymandros of the Greeks, is 
called Haetumant (Phi. Hetflmand) in the same 
Zoroastrian law-book (Yd. i. 13). The modem low- 
land district of Seistan in south-western Afghan- 
istan was the home of the Zoroastrian dynasty of 
the Kaianians and the place of the Iioly lake Kan- 
saoya (mod. Hamun) of the Avesta, from whose 
vraters tlie Saviour (Av. Saoshyant) was to arise 
at the Millennium. Zoroastrianism appears also to 
have prevailed in the land during the Parthian and 
Sasanian eras, from B.C. 250 to a.e. 650, although 
some Greek religious influences may have followed 
in the wake of Alexander’s invasion. Bmhihism 
made some progress in Afghanistan, being trace- 
able chiefly to Indians who emigrated fn>m the 
Indus to the Helmand region after the Scythian 
invasion, and who carried with them, among their 
sacred treasures, the water-pot of the blessed 
Buddha himself. This relic was preserved in a 
shrine near the ancient site of Kandahar, and is 
described by Bellew, who saw it, as ‘ a huge bowl 
carved out of a solid block of dark green serpen- 
tine’ (see Eaces of Afghanistan, p. 22). 

The conquest of the country by the Arabs in the 
7th cent, destroyed all previous religious founda- 
tions, and cleared the ground anew for the buihi- 
ing up of Islam. Mmiammadanisrn became the 
national faith of the Afghans, and has remained, 
mainly in its Sunnite form, their creed and chief 
bonti of union, altliough they acknowletlge the 
political headship of an Amir over their loosely 
connected tribes. 

The Afghan nation consists of a number of 
tribes considerably divergent in their character, 
with a population variously estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000. Most important are the 
Afghans and PaUiftns, w’ho constitute the chief 
element of the population, together with tlie clans 
known as Ghnzaia in the east, Yusufmis and 
Afridis on the Indian border, the Duranis to the 
west, and the Tajiks, Hazarahs, Usbegs, and 
Aimaks, mostly showing traces of Mongolian blood, 
to the north and north-west. The great majority of 
the Afghans belong ethnolo^cally to the Iranian 
stock; and although there is an intermixture of 
blood, especially on the borders, there is no good 
reason for accepting the view that they w^ere of 
Semitic origin, while they may preserve some 
such tradition from a later date and show certain 
slight Semitic traces. 

The language of the country is generally called 
Afghan, but often Pukhtun or Pushtun, the former 
(Pukhtun) being North Afghan, the latter (Pushtun) 
South Afghan. The literature of the people is 
but scanty, and no monuments have l>een traced 
farther back than the 16fch century. Most inter- 
esting among the remains are the Afghan folk- 
song, a collection of wdiich has been made by 
the French scholar Darmesteter, and among these 
ballads are a number that deal with religion. 

ImtEATORS.—A comprehenaiv© bibliography of works relating 
ti> Afghanistan, its language, history, and religio% will be 
found in the Oerman work by Geiger and Knhn, 
tier iranikhm PhUologm, i. pt. 2, 201-230 (Geiger), iL 612-15 
(Jackson). Of general interest are: Elphinstone, Ammnt of 
tho Kingdom of CavbvXt London, 1815; ^iegel, Branueh.& 
A^ierth^i 1 mkuna^, i. 307-25, Leipzig, 1871 ; Bellew, The Races 
of Afghanistan, 1880; Roskoschny, Afghanistan, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1885-6 ; Darmesteter, Chant» populaires des Afgkam, 
Pans, 1888-90; Forbes, The Afghan W’^ars, London, 1892; 
Roberts, Forty-Nine rears in India, London, 1897; Yate, 
JSforthem Afghanistan, I^ondon, 18S8, Khurasan and Sistan, 
London, 1900; Sultan Mahomed Khan, The Life of Abdur 
Rahman. Amir of Afghanistan, 2 vols., I^ondon, 1900 ; Hamil- 
ton, Afghanistan, London, 1906. 

A. Y. Williams Jackson. 

The name ‘ Afghan/ first appearing in literature 
in al-BMnfs India (tr. Sachau, i. 208), is of un- 
certain signification ; and the Afghans themselves 
prefer the designation Pushtiin or Pukhtfln, older 
form PashtiiB, Pakhtiin (whence their Indian name 
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Path&n)— a term which Lassen {Ind, Altertums- 
htinde^^ Leipzig, 1867, i. 613) connected with the 
ndrrws of Herodotns (iii. 93, 102, iv. 44, vii. 68) j 
while Darmesteter {Chants populaires des Afghans^ 
Paris, 1888, i., Introd. 182) has suggested that the 
Afghans may also be implied by the ILaptrvTjrai of 
Ptolemy {vL 18. 3, 20. 3). At all events, the 
native appellation Pushtun signifies ‘ moun- 
taineers,* and may be implied by the passage in 
Arrian *s Anabasis^ iii. 8. 4 : Bapara^pt'ns 5^ *Apax<*>- 
rwv (rarpdinjs "Apax^rrovs re ^ye Kal robs dpelovs 'Ivdobs 
Kdkwpipom, Several other names are given by 
Dorn (ii. 62-64), the most interesting being 
Sulaim&ni (doubtless from their residence in the 
Koh-i-Suiaiman), Bani Asif (Asif being the cousin 
of AfghSna), Bani IsrSil, and, of course, Eohillas 

mountaineers*). 

Though ^re-IslSmitic Afghanistan has no real 
history, it is rich in legends of its origin. The 
best known of these traditions, to which allusion 
has already been made in the preceding article, is 
preserved m a Persian history of the Afghans by 
Ni’amat Allah, an author of the 16th cent. (tr. 
Dorn, History of the Afahans, 2 vols., London, 
18*29-36), According to nis account, the epony- 
mous hero of the Afehans was Afghana ibn Irmia 
ibn Ti-lfit (Saul). Afghana himself was the com- 
mander-in-chief of Solomon’s army, and through 
his executive ability he was enabled to complete 
the Temple at Jerusalem. When, however, the 
Israelites were scattered abroad by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, AfghS-na and his children (numbering forty) 
were also dispersed ; and some settled around Ghor 
and others near Mecca, where they remained for 
fifteen hundred years, obeying the Torah in all 
things. With the advent of Muhammad, the con- 
temporary head of the Afghans or ‘Israelites,’ 
Kh^id ibn Valid, embracea Islam, and after a 
long and victorious career, which included exploits 
in Persia, sent letters to the Afghans at Ghor 
concerning the coming^ of Muhammad, where- 
upon several of their chiefs, headed by Kais, went 
to Medina and there accepted the new faith, 
spreading it in Afghanistan on their return. The 
historic worthlessness of this legend is beyond 
question; and equally absurd is the tradition 
recounted by Firishta, tracing the Afghans to 
descendants of Pharaoh’s nobles, who, after his 
fall, emigrated to India and settled in the 
Sulaiman Mountains. Many joined Abraha in 
his attack on Mecca, but were converted, and 
later returned to the neighbourhood of their early 
home. 

Turn from legends to facts. Afghanistan was 
traversed by Alexander the Great in his march to 
India, and it is alluded to by Strabo (p. 699) as 
Vavbapls, This latter term is of particular interest, 
in that it represents the Sanskrit Gandlwira^ which 
* lay on both sides of the Kabul river, immediately 
above its junction with the Indus’ (McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
Westminster, 1901, p. 31, n. 4). After Alexander, 
this region came under the sway of his_ successors, 
and thus formed part of the dominions of the 
Grmco - Bactrian and Indo - Scythian dynasties. 
With the latter line of kings a new religious in- 
fluence was introduced into Afghanistan, parti- 
cularly by Kanishka (1st cent. A.I>.)— the faith of the 
Buddha. By this time nearly all trace of Zoroast- 
rianism had probably disappeared, though even in 
the middle of the 19th cent, local tradition at Herat 
told of the destruction of a fire temple there by 
Muhammadans in the reign of the Tahirid Ab- 
dallah (d. 844) (Perrier, Caravan Journeyings and 
Wanderings, London, 1867, p. 181) ; while Zoroas- 
trians seein to have flourished in the Pamirs as 
late as the 13th cent,, ruins of three forts ascribed 
to them still existing in Wakhan (Gordon, Roof of 


the World, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 141), where the 
natives even now treat fire with reverence, being 
reluctant to blow out a light (Wood, Journey to 
the Sources of the River Oxus, new ed., London, 
1872, p. 333). Buddhism, however, has left not 
only many small figures at Hidda and Kabul 
(Vi^e, Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, 
Kabul, and Afghanistan, London, 1840, p. 207), 
but also some sixty topes, dating mostly from the 
4th and 5th cent. A.D., and found chiefly at 
Darunta, Chahar Bagh, Hidda, Kabul, Koh 
Daman, and Kohwat ; as well as ruins of elaborate 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bahi, and Sahri 
Bhalol, which show distinct influence of Greek art. 
Sculptures of the Buddha have also been found at 
Bamian (Wilson, in Vigne, cit. pp. 187-192); 
and the Chinese travellers Fa Hsien (tr. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 33-40) and Hiuen Tsiang (tr. 
Beak London, 1884, i. 98-103) both describe 
Kanishka’s magnificent dagoba at Peshawar. 

Modem Afghanistan, as noted in the preceding 
article, is wholly Muhammadan. Besides officiM 
Sunnite orthodoxy, however, there exists a mixture 
of Semitic and Indian folk-belief. To this category 
belongs the vast number of saint-shrines {ziarat), 
which consist either of the domed tomb of some 
saint or of a heap of stones, enclosed by a wall and 
usually surrounded by trees or bushes (Bellew, 
Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan, 
London, 1862, pp. 70-71, 107-109, 386) — a religions 
phenomenon common amongst both the modem 
Semites and Hindus (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, New York, 1902, pamm ; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 
Westminster, 1896, i. 183-185, 189-229). Again, 
levirate marriage is practised, and it is a grievous 
affront not to ask the brother’s consent if the widow 
be again married, though, if she have children, it 
is considered more honourable for her to remain 
unwedded (Elphinstone, Accotint of the Kingdom 
of Cauhul, London, 1815, i. 236). Amongst some 
tribes, moreover, it is customary for the suitor to 
serve the father of his would-be bride for many 
years, as Jacob served Laban for Eachel’s sake {ih, 
p. 240 ; Bellew, Journal, p. 27). The blood-feud, 
as amongst the Semites, is a sacred duty (Elphin- 
stone, op. cit. i. 220-221 ; Conolly, Journey to the 
North of India^, London, 1838, ii, 163-165) ; and 
blasphemers, as amongst the Hebrews, are stoned 
to death (Bellew, Journal, p. 68). In time of 
pestilence a buffalo or cow is led through or 
around the village or camp. The sins of the com- 
munity are then ceremonially transferred to the 
victirai s head, after which it is either slaughtered 
and its flesh divided between the priests and 
the poor, or it is driven into the wilderness 
(Bellew, loG. cit.). This practice, familiar from 
the Hebrew scapegoat, is also found extensively in 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 142, 166-167, 
169-170). 

Dreams, the evil eye, exorcism, ordeals, and 
omens are, of course, attentively regarded by the 
Afghans ; so that a high wind for three days is a 
sign that a murder has been committed, since, when 
Cain slew Abel, there was a similar commotion of 
the elements (Conolly, op. cit. ii. 137-146). The 
popular demons of Afghan folk-belief are jinns, 
peris, dls, and parxals. The jinns and peris are 
common to all popular Muhammadan mythology, 
but the dls and parfals (the latter word a semasio- 
logic variation of pan, * peri ’) are plainly Indian 
in origin. The dl, described as a woman about 
twenty years of age, with long teeth and nails, 
eyes curving down the side of the nose, feet turned 
heel foremost, and feeding on corpes (Vigne, 
op. cit. pp. 211-212), is manifestly the churel of 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 269-271 ; Cal- 
Guftn. Remew, No. cliii. p. 180 ff.), who, though 
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she may assume a beautiful form, is in reality 
‘very ugly and black, breastless, protruding in 
stomach and navel, and feet turned back ’ (Steel 
and Temple, JFide-Awa^e SloT-ies, Bombay, 1884, 
p, 318). In Armenian folk-lore the dl is also found, 
though differing materially from the Indo-Afgh_an 
concept (ef. Abeghian, Armen. Volksgimihe^ Leipzig, 
1899, pp. 118-120). The parrai, a huge monster, 
with nabby breasts thrown back over her shoulders, 
stretching out her hairy arms to any length, and 
devouring those who answer her plaintive cry for 
help (Darmesteter, op. cit, i. 254-255), is clearly the 
inefian rakshan (Crooke, op. cit. i. 246-253), who 
plays an important part in Hindu folk-tales. 
Though the Afghans are essentially an Iranian 
people (Deniker, limes of Man^ London, 1901, p. 
420), they thus exhibit a total loss of Iranian con- 
cepts, for which they have substituted an amalgam 
of Semitic and Indian beliefs. 

LrrsEATURE.— In addition to the works cited in the previous 
article, mention may be made of Lassen, /nd. AUeHum8kiinde% 
1 503-515, ii. 280-3S0 (Leipzig, 1867-74) j Masson, * Topes and 
Sepulchral Monumente of Afghanistan * in Wilson, Ariana An- 
tvpjM, pp. 55-118 (London, l&l); Fergrusson, IlisL of Indian 
wm. Enstern Architecture^ pp. 72-70, 169-184 (I^ondon, 1876); 
Bellew, Journal of a PolUimt Ifissim to Afghanistan, pp. 46-77 
(London, 1862); Conolly, Journey to the North of India^, ii, 
136-150 (London, 1838) ; Ni’amat Allah, IlisL of the Afghans 
(tr. Dorn, 2 vola, London, 1829-S6); Modi, *The Afghanistan of 
the Amir and the Ancient 3ilazdayacn5ns ’ in Bast and H'esf, 
1907 ; Raverty, Poetry of the Afghans (1862), and Notes on 
Afghanisttm (1881); Malieson, But of Afghanistan (1879); 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, The Comtitution and Laws of 
Afghanutan (I^ondon, 19fK)) ; Ibbetson, Pimjab Cemm Report 
((Meutta, 1882) gor the Afghans In British India or on its border), 

Louis H. Gray. 

AFRICA.— [The purpose of this article is to give 
a aemred account of the ethnology, religions, and 
etnics of Africa. A detailed description of the 
various religions will be found in tne following 
articles: Bantu and S. Africa, Berbers and 
N. Africa, Hamites and E. Africa, Negroes 
AND W, Africa]. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Senegal 
river, through Timbuktu, eastwards to Khartum, 
then southwards to the equator, and along the 
equator again eastwards to the Indian Ocean, will 
roughly divide Africa into two main etimical sec- 
tions of nearly equal areas — Oaucdsic in the north 
and Etkiopic or Negro in the south (for the sense m 
which these and other general ethnical terms are here 
taken see art. Ethnology [Conspectus]). Of the 
northern section, which commises the Mediterranean 
seaboard from Morocco to Egypt, the Saharan and 
Libyan deserts from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia and the Galla, Masai and Somali lands, 
there are two great divisions— the Mamitic Can- 
casmm, who are here indigenous, and the Semitic 
CaucmiaiWf who are later immigrants from Asia, 
but have long been almost everywhere in the closest 
contact with the Hamitic aborigines. Most pro- 
bably the two races originally constituted a single 
Hamito-Semitic group, whose primeval home was 
North Africa, whence some moved in remote times 
across the Red Sea to South-West Asia, and here 
became specially as Semites ; while others — 
Iberians, Ligurians, Felasgians — ranged north- 
wards into Eur^ by the land-connexions still 
persisting in the Cfld and New Stone Ages at various 
points across the Mediterranean. In those days 
the Saharan wastes were not a marine bed since 
upraised, as is popularly supposed, but, on the 
contrary, a plateau which was higher than at 
present, enjoyed a genial climate, was traversed 
by great rivers (now reduced to dry wadys), and 
ciotfied with a rich subtropical vegetation ; in a 
word, a region in every way suited for the evolution 
of the higliest (Caucasic) division of the human 
family. In North Africa this evolution has from 
prehistoric times been represented by the ancestry 
of the present Hamitic populations, who are still 


found in possession of ail the inhabitable parts, 
either exclusively or in association with their 
Semitic kindred who have returned at different 
times to the common cradle-land. 

The Hamites, who are called Libyans (Africans) 
by Herodotus, and recognized by him as the one 
autochthonous people in the north (iv. 197), have 
throughout all recorded time formed not merely the 
substratum but the great majority of tlie inhabit- 
ants between the Atlantic and the Red Sea, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudan, They are 
the Tamahu of the Egyptian temple-inscriptions 
(B.a 1500-1300), and the Maxyes of Herodotus (iv. 
191, 193), this term and its later forms as ^ven 
by Ptolemy, Masices, MazkeSf being identical with 
Awzigh (piur. Imazighen), *free^ or * noble,* which 
is still the collective name of all the Mauritanian 
Hamites, There are three well-defined divisions, 
which, wdth their chief sub-group, may here be 
tabulated : 

L Eastern Hamites: 

Ancisnt Bgyptums arid Copts; Nile valley from the 
Delta to Nubia, 

Bejas (Ababdeh, Bishiri, Hadendiwa, Homrto, Beni- 
Amer) ; from Upper Egypt to Abyssinia, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Afars (Dankali, pi. Danakil) ; the steppe between Abys- 
sinia and the Red Sea. 

Agaos^ Khamants, FalashasO, Funji; Abyssinia, Senaar. 

Oallas (Ilnronna), Somali ; Galla and Soinaii iaiids, 

Turkanas, Mosaic Wa-hunia ; Lake Rudolf, Mm platmu, 
Uganda. 

II. Western Hamites : 

Imazighen (Atlas or Sfauritanian Berliers), Kahyles, 
Riffs, Skluhs, Shawias, Zenagas^ Mzahs, Khumirs, 
MaratinSt WajUa; Moroax», Algeria, Tunis, TriiKiH, 
Siwa oasis. 

Ttuiregs (Saharan Berljers) ; .4sl'ar (Azjar) group, Ahag- 
gar (Hoggar) group, KelOwi group, KelJIcrm group, 
Awelimimiden group, Trarsas mdBraknas; Westeni 
Sahara, 

in. Centrai. Hamites : 

Tiims (Tedas, Dazas, Baeles, Zoghawas) ; Tibesti uplands, 
EnnedS, Wanyanga, Borku, Kanera. 

During the historic period the Semites have been 
represented in North Africa by the Fhceniciaim 
from Syria, the Jews from Palestine, tlie Himyaritie 
Arabs from Yemen, and the Muslim Arabs from 
Central and North Arabia. The PhccnicianSf 
founders of Carthage, Leptis, Utica, and numerous 
other settlements on the north coast, have long 
been extinct. The Jems, who began to arrive some 
time after the Babylonian captivity, are still found 
in small communities along the seaboard, from 
Egypt to Morocco. In Tripolitana some have be- 
come troglodytes, dwelling in the limestone caven 
of the Gnurian uplands, south of Tripoli. These 
subterranean habitations appear * to have origi- 
nated principally with the dews, who from time 
immemorial had become intimately connected with 
the Berbers, many of the Berber tribes having 
adopted the Jewish creed* (Barth, Travels ^ i. p. 
48). The Jews also penetrated at an unknown 
date into the heart of Abyssinia, where they are 
supposed to be still represented by the Judaizing 
Fatashas of the Simen district, who claim to be 
of the ‘ House of Israel,* and are often eall^ the 
* Jews of Abyssinia.* But these Falashas — that is, 
‘Emigrants* — can no longer be called Jews, since 
they are now completely assimilated in speech and 
appearance to the surrounding Agao Hamites. 
They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and even 
their Bible is the Geez (Himyaritie) version 
common to all the Abyssinian Christians. 

This term Gdez^ properly Aga'td^ has reference 
to Aksum, capital of the Aksumite empire, founded 
probably about the beginning of the Christian era 
oy the uimyarUic Semites^ vmo had already crossed 
over from South Arabia, and have since tfien been 
politically dominant in Abyssinia. Aksum soon 
became a great centre of Himyaritie culture, which 
was further developed under Hellenic infiuences 
about 450, when Ckristianifcy was introduced by 
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the apostle Fnimentias from Alexandria. Then 
the Bible was translated into Ge'ez (v. supra), 
which was at that time the current, as it is still 
the liturgical, language of the country ; and this 
tongue has preserved some early Christian docu- 
ments, the Greek or Syriac originals of which have 
been lost. 

Having received its teachings from Alexandria, 
the Abyssinian Church is a branch of the Coptic, 
and consequently professes the Monophysite doc- 
trine of Eutyches accepted by the Alexandrian 
patriarchs in the 6th cent. The A buna, or spiritual 
head of the Abyssinian Christians, is always 
consecrated by the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
for the last 700 years has even been of Coptic 
nationality. But his possibly dangerous political 
influence is neutralized by the EtsKege, a kind 
of national high priest at the head of the regular 
clergy, and of the dehtura, or men of letters. 
These literati, although laymen, enjoy special 
ecclesiastical privileges, and thus serve to check 
the action both of the Ahuna and of the religious 
orders, which are very numerous, and own a large 

art of the land. Like the mosques in Muhamma- 

an lands, the churches and monasteries are the 
schools of the country, and over these the dehtura 
have complete control. But education is in a 
rudimentary state, and the only art still cultivated 
is painting, which was introduced in Byzantine 
times, and is employed exclusively for the decora- 
tion of the churches. A traditional canon of the 
art requires all orthodox Christians, saints, and 
good people to be represented in full face; all 
others in profile. Among the latter are included 
all their enemies, the Jews, the devils, and especi- 
ally the Falashas, who are popularly believed 
to be magicians, capable, like the European 
wer-wolves, of assuming the guise of dangerous 
animals, such as lions, panthers, or hyaenas. 
These and many other old pagan notions are still 
rife beneath the thin lacquer of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity* 

After the 6th cent, the Aksumite empire disap- 
peared from history, and was successively followed 
by those of 'Tigre in the north, Amhara in the 
centre, and Sh'oa in the south. Menilek, present 
king of Shoa, rules the whole land in absolute 
sovereignty, and all his Himyaritic subjects are 
being slowly merged in a single Abyssinian nation- 
ality, differing little in their physical and mental 
characters, and speaking two distinct modem 
forms of the old Ge*ez language— -Tigrina in the 
north and Amharic in the south, the parting 
line being the Takkaze river. But all these his- 
torical mmyarites of the plateau are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Zahalat Hinn^arites, who 
probably preceded them in this region, and have 
oeen settled from time immemorial in the district 
between the Blue Nile and its Bender affluent 
east of Senaar. These Zabalats never came under 
Hellenic or later Muslim influences like their 
Funji neighbours, and hence are neither Christians 
nor Muhammadans, but appear still to practise the 
same Semitic rites as their Minsean and Sabsean 
forefathers. They are called ‘fire-worshippers,’ 
but do not worship the fire itself, which they 
regard only as a great purifier and as an emblem 
of a Supreme Being, who reveals himself in this 
element as well as in the heavenly bodies. Hence 
they turn in prayer to the stars or towards the 
rising and the setting sun, and kindle great fires 
over the graves of the dead. But there is also a 
supreme demon, whose wrath has to be averted 
by offerings and sacrifices. The two principles of 
good and evil would thus appear to be recognized, 
as in so many other religions which can have had 
no direct contact with the old Zoroastrian system. 
I he Za>)alats difiTer from the Muslim Arabs in 
vot I* — II 


many other respects, being strict monogamists, 
keeping no slaves, and recognizing no hereditary 
sheikhs. 

Even before the ^eat Muslim irruptions of the 
7th and later centuries, the northern Arabs, mostly, 
no doubt, Bedawln from the Nejd plateau, had 
ranged into North Africa, and mention is made of 
the Buadites, who had already penetrated west- 
wards to Mauritania before the rise of Islam. But 
the great movements which have made the Arab 
race, lan^age, and religion dominant throughout 
North Africa, began with the conquest of Egypt 
in the 7th century. Later came the peaceful but 
ethnically more important immigration of North 
Arabian tribes, instigated by Ahmed ibn-Ali, who 
died in 1046. Then took place that tremendous 
dislocation of the indigenous populations during 
which a large section of the Berbers withdrew from 
the plains to the Mauritanian uplands, while others 
retired to the Saharan oases. Here they were 
followed later by the Arabs themselves ; so that at 
present the pure Arab and mixed Arabo-Berber 
tribes form the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Tripoli, Mauritania, and the Sahara; while 
the Arab language and the Muslim religion prevail 
almost exclusively amongst the native populations 
in all the large towns along the Mediterranean 
seaboard, from Marakesh and Fez to Cairo and 
Alexandria. The old Hamitic languages, however, 
still persist amongst the Muhammadans of the 
Sahara (Tuaregs, Tibus), the tribes of the SiAva 
and Aujila oases (Cyrenaica), and many of tiie 
Berber groups in the Atlas uplands. 

Islam, long the exclusive religion of Arabs, 
Berbers, and Tibus, presents few special features, 
except where it assumes a political aspect, as 
among the Smiuslya brotherhood, or else becomes 
afiected by the primitive beliefs and superstitions 
of the aborigines, as in Tibesti and Senaar. There 
are numerous small groups which enjoy great 
repute either as shurfa (pi. of shanf, ‘noble,’ 
‘high-born,’ a title assumed by those claiming 
descent from the Prophet), or nmrahouU (saints, 
recluses, charlatans, claiming supernatural powers 
like shamans or medicine-men), or khwdn, the 
literati, who now constitute the Senuslya confra- 
ternity, a politico-religious body which has acquired 
immense influence throughout the Muhammadan 
world. It is so named from the Algerian sheikh 
Senusi, who set up as a zealous preacher or re- 
former, first in Mecca, then at Bengazi in 1843, and 
in 1855 removed to the Faredgha oasis, where he 
died ‘in the odour of sanctity.’ Since then the 
brotherhood has continued to flourish under his 
successors, the Mahdi (‘guided’), who are destined 
to restore the power of Islam to its former splen- 
dour. Numerous zawiyas (convents), each a little 
centre of religious fervour, industry, and even cul- 
ture, have sprung up in Tripoli and the Saharan 
oases, and the Faredgha ‘mother-house’ — convent, 
mosque, school, hospital, and stronghold combined 
— has thus become the headquarters of a powerful 
organization, which numbers millions of devoted 
adherents, and makes its inlhience felt from 
Mauritania to Mesopotamia. The society con- 
tinues to expand throughout North Africa ; and 
although it looked askance at the late Nubian 
Mahdi and his Khalifian successor at Omdurman, 
that was only through jealousy, and because its 
time had not yet come. 

Of the strange interminglings of Muhammad- 
anism with primitive religions, some instances are 
given in art. Aborigines. The same tendencies 
may be observed amongst the Saharan Tibus, wdio 
represent the ancient Garamantes, and wex'e nearly 
all pagans till they became at least nominal Musal- 
mans in the 18tli century. Some still practise 
heathen rites openly, and amongst the Baeles of the 
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L/^nedi district Allali has not yet been dethroned 
by Yido, the native name of the Supreme Being. 
In the same district a kind of nmna or supernatural 
virtue is ascribed to ilrnkuntohy a species of mottled 
stone of somewhat rare occurren(.^e in the country. 
During the pi'ayers addressed to Yido tiiis stone is 
sprinkled with flour and with the biootl of a sacri- 
ficed sheep, and it then secures for its fortunate 
owner the success of all his projettts and confusion 
to all his enemies (Nachtigal, SaMra -a. Sudan^ 
ii. p. 176). Polygamy is not controlled by the 
Qur'anic law, tiie number of wives being merely a 
question of ways and means, while the son is obliged 
to marry all his father’s wives except his own mother. 
Matriarchal custom persists, as is shown by the fact 
that the wife continues to raside In her parents’ home 
till the birth of the first child, and permanently if 
there is no issue; in which case the husband re- 
ceives back the camels paid to his father-in-law for 
his bride. 

Although passing for good Muhammadans, the 
Tedm {Northern Tibus) do not abstain from lakbi 
(palm wine), and now and then sacrifice a goat for 
rain or other favours. All wear amulets attached 
to various parts of t!ie body, and think that ail- 
ments may oe cured, by drinking the water used for 
washing out Qur’anic texts -written on the inside of 
a cup. "Similar texts contained in little leather bags 
make their speara and other weapons more deadly, 
and also protect horses and camels from the evil 
eye. Their half- Arabized Fezzaneae cousins put 
great faith in the marabouts, who are more numer- 
ous and influential in Fezzan than elsewhere. They 
are much employed as sorcerers in thwarting the 
machinations of the great demon Iblis or Shait&n 
and the innumerable other wicked Jinns, common 
enemies of mankind, against whom Allah appears 
to be powerless. In the Timbuktu district the 
marabouts are, or were formerly, replaced by the 
mntom, a sort of African shamans, who employed 
music to work themselves into a state of ecst^y, 
in which they pretended to hold communion with the 
souls of departed Muslim saints. From these they 
received instructions as to the proper animals—- a 
white or red cock, a hen, a gazelle, a goat, or an 
ostrich— to be sacrificed for the recovery of the sick. 
In such cases incense was burned, ana the cooked 
meat was served to the patient and those present, 
the blood, the bones, and feathers being buried as a 
sacrificial ofiering to the dead saint. 

Amongst the Muslim Tuaregs the belief is uni- 
versal that below the surface the Sahara is every- 
where peopled by a class of supernatural beings 
called Aht who delight in playing mis- 

chievous pranks on wayfarers m the desert. They 
seize and pull down the camels* feet, causing them 
to sink in the soft sands ; they gnaw off the roots 
of the desert plants, thus killmg tlie scanty vegeta- 
tion ; on the approach of the thirsty traveller, they 
drink up the water of springs and wells ; they even 
come to the surface and assume bodily forms to 
deceive and torment the living. All unexplained 
natural phenomena, such as the pillars of sand raised 
by the whirlwind, are referred to invisible agencies, 
and the mysterious droning heard on a still night 
in many parts of the wildemess is the voice of the 
jinns conversing among themselv^ (Harding King, 
A Smrch for tm Masked Tawareks, pp. 39, 42). 

Although little influenced by the teachings of 
IslUm, the moral character of the Tuaregs and 
Mauritanian Berbers is greatly superior to that of 
their Arab neighbours. Apart from the blood-feuds, 
vendettas, and predatory expeditions permitted by 
tribal usage, *the vices so common amongst the 
Moors are unknown in the homes of the Berbers. 
They seem to possess none of that uncontrollable 
passion that is so large a feature in the Arab char- 
acter, and its place is taken by affection and sin- 


cerity. No doubt, to a great extent the moral 
character of the Berbers is due to the fact that 
their women are allowed entire liberty, do not veil 
their faces, and mix on almost all occasions with the 
men ’ (W. B. Harris, Tafilcty p. 160). The Arab, 
still a nomad herdsman, who holds that the plough- 
share and shame enter hand in hand into the family, 
remains a fanatic ever to l>e feared, because he 
blindly obeys the ■will of Allah proelainieti by his 
prophets, marabouts, and mahdis. He is ruled by 
a despotic and theocratic sheikh, in accordance with 
the precepts of the Qur’an ; whereas the agrieulturai 
Berber, with his imn^a (public assembly! and un- 
written code, feels himself a freeman, is a \xm 
sceptic, cares little for theological detginas, and is 
far less of a fatalist than his Semitic neigh Iwmr. 
Although many of the Mauritanian trilies have 
adopted the Arabic language, tlie process of assimi- 
lation appears to be arrested, and the Berber is now 
everywhere gaming on the Arab. * He is the race 
of the future, as of the past ’ (Dr. 

In a remarkable ethnological generaiimtlon, 
Herodotus tells us (iv- 197) that the Africa known 
to him was occupied^ by four distinct peoples,— 
two indigenous, the Libyans (our Hamites) and the 
Ethiopians (our Negroes) ; and tw*o intnnlers, the 
Phcemcians and the Hellenes. Since then other 
intruders (<?iniXii5es), such as the Rcunans, Vandals, 
Bulgarians, and Cherkesses, liave come am! gone, 
while other later arrivals — Aral w, Jcavs, Turks, 
Italians, Iberians, French, Britons, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Germans— have settled round the sealMjani, 
and, by occupying their respective ‘Hinterlands,’ 
have made nearly the whole continent a political 
dependency of Europe. But these movements have 
scarcely aflected the ethnical relations, and the 
statement of Herotiotus regarding two indigenous 
races (ath*<^x<^oc«r)— Libyans in the nortli and Etld- 
opians in the south— still holds gcxKi. Thus the 
Libyan (Hamitic) domain, as alwve described, is 
everywhere conterminous with the Ethlopic (Negro), 
which comprises the section of the nuiinluiul suurii 
of the parting line indicated at the k^ginning of 
this article, together with the adjacent island of 
Madagascar. Amid the great mass of blactk lui- 
manity there are extensive and long-standing 'mter- 
mingimgs, — Arabo-Berbers and Fulahsin the north, 
Malayans in Madagascar,— and alp some aberrant 
elements, such as the Negritoes in the forest zone 
of the Congo, the Bushman- Hottentots in tlm wnth- 
ern steppe lands, and the utterly degraded Viuilpens 
of the Limpopo basin. But, taken as a whole, these 
Negro ana Negroid populations present sufllcient 
uniformity in their physical, and still more in their 
mental, characters to be grouped together as cme 
main division of mankind. More, perhaps, on lin- 

f uistic than on ethnical grounds, they are usually 
ivided into two great sections : Sudanese A^egraes, 
of diverse speech, north of the -equator ; and Bcmir 
NmrmSf of one speech, thence southwards. 

Sudan— that is, the region which stretches south 
of the Sahara between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Abyssinia— is commonly rewarded as the original 
home of the Negro stock ; hence its Arabic name, 
BUdd as-Siiddn^ * Land of the Blacks/ tlie Nigritia 
or Negroland of our early writers. Altlunigh It 
has been largely encroached upon by Hamitea and 
Semite from the north and east, here are still found 
many of the most typical Negro ppulations, such 
as the Serera, Fel^, Timni, and Krumen of tlie 
W«t Co^ast; the Tshi, Ewe, and Yorubas of the 
(Jold and Slave Coasts ; the Bauchi, Mosgus, Mlchi, 
and Yedinas of Central Sudan; the Igarma, 0 m>«, 
and Benins of Southern Nigeria; the Maibae, Niibits, 
Denkas, Goloa, Shilluks, Bari, Bongos, and Nuers 
of East Sudan and the White Nile ; and the Zandeiw 
(Niam-niam), Mangbattus, Monfus, A-Baramboa, 
and A-Babuas of the Welle basin. These are all 
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imcivi ized pagans who speak a great nnmber of 
i^ically distinct Negro languages, and exhibit 
Negro P^sical traits, often to an exaggerated de- 
traits, which prevail with marked 
nniformity oyer wide areas, W already special- 
imd m remote times, as we see from theVtSs 
Egyptian monuments, and as 
we find them graphically summed up in the descrin- 
tion of a negress attriWed to Vergil {Moretum 
: * 


tota patriam testante figura, 

et fusca colore, 
compressior alvo, 

Ornnous exihs, spatiosa prodiga pTanta.* 


standing out m marked contrast to all these 
pnmitive peoples are the relatively civilized 
Haniito-Negro (» Semito-Negro nations, such as 
.he Mandingos, Songhais, and Fulahs in the west • 
Baghirmi, and Mahas of 
Wadaa m the centre ; and the Furs and Nubians in 
the e^t, who are all Muhammadans, and of diverselv 
modified Negroid type, but stUl speak independent 
languages ol Negro stock. From these itrildnff 
contraste between the pure Negro and the mixed 
Negroid peoples the inference has been drawn that 
the Negro left to himself remains a Negro in every 
sense of the term, and without miscegenation w 
incapable of making any advance beyond a low 
social and intellectual level. For this arrest of 
progrm Men everywhere in Africa and the New 
World (West Inies, Southern United States), a 
physiological explanation has been sought in the 
early closing of the cranial sutures, preventing any 
further expansion of the brain after puberty, ‘ A 
<^t arr^t intellectuel doit correspondre la soudure 
de la bolte cervicale; le d4veloppement du crftne 
s arrfite et emptehe le cerveau de se dilater davan- 
Niger au Golfe de Guiniet ii. p. 
246). Hence it is that the Negroes often display 
in eaxly life a degree of intelligence even superior 
to that of Europe^ children. ‘They acquire 
knowledge with facility till they arrive at the age 
of puberty, when the physical nature masters the 
intellect, and frequently completely deadens it 
This^ peculiarity has been attributed by some 
physiologists to the early closing of the sutures of 
the cranium, and it is worthy of note that through 
out West Africa it is hy no means rare to fim 

skulls without an ■ • 

tudinal sutures * ( 


p. 9). 

The chief subdivisions of both the Sudanese and 
the Bantu sections will he found in art. Ethnologv 
(Conspectus) . Between the two sections the most con- 
spicuous difference is the linguistic confusion which 
prevails in Sudan and the linguistic unity which is 
the dominant feature in Bantuland. Except ii 
the south-western Bushman-Hottentot territory, ii 
Mshdagascar, where a Malayo-Polynesian tongue 
is exclusively spoken, and perhaps amongst the 
Negritoes of the forest zone, all the current idioms 
are closely related members of a common stoci 
language. And as tbe tribes themselves are not se 
closely related, but, on the contrary, often preseni 
considerable physical differences, it follows thal 
Bantu is far more intelligible as a linguistic thai 
as an ethnical expression. In fact, a Bantu is 
strictly speaking, nothing more than a full-blooc 
or more often a half-blooel Negro of Bantu speech 
In general, all are mestizos, snowing eve^ shade 
of transition between the Negro and the Caucasie 
(Hamitic and Semitic) elements. The Negro has 
apijarently everywhere formed the substratum 
vmich has, so to say, been leavened in diverse pro 
j>ortions by very old and later Caucasie infiftra 
tions from the north. These interminglings hav( 
resulted in endless modifications of the physica 
characters, but have left the original Bantu forn 


of speech untouched, as is always the case where 
two or more races are merged in one. The ethnical 
groups form new combinations by miscegenation, 
while the languages, being incapable of miscegena- 
hon, all perish except one. Hence it is that in the 
Bantu domain we have many physical blends with 
only one unblended form of speech. ‘ There are 
many mixed races ; indeed, all races are mixed ; 
but there *are no mixed languages, but only mixed 
vocabularies’ (A. H. Keane, Ethnology, 1896, p. 
199 ; also M. L. Lapicque : ‘ Les langues se tuent ; 
les peuples se m61ent,’ MS note). For details see 
art. Bantu and S. Africa. 

^ From the religious and ethical standpoints there 
IS not much to choose between the pagan Sudanese 
and the Bantu peoples. Everywhere amongst both 
sections are met the same crude animistic notions, 
gross superstitions, cruel practices associated with 
ancestor- worship, ordeals, omens, witchcraft, fetish- 
ism, human sacrifices, and other observances which 
are specially characteristic of all primitive African 
cults. Everywhere also is noticed the clear line of 
demarcation which is drawn by all the natives 
between their religious practices and their rules of 
conduct. Here is plainly seen how religion and 
morals belonged originally to two different orders 
of thought, and how the one is made subservient 
to the other, as w^hen the invisible powers are 
asked to aid and co-operate in deeds of violence, 
murder, vendetta, rape, theft, plunder, and other 
acts regarded as immoralities in higher social sys- 
tems. Thus on the Gold Coast ‘ religion is not in 
any way allied with moral ideas, whose source is 
indeed essentially distinct, although the two be- 
come associated when man attains a higher degree 
of civilization. Murder, theft, and all offences 
against the person or against property are matters 
m which the gods have no immediate concern, and 
in wMch they take no interest, except in the case 
when, bribed hy a valuable offering, they take up 
the quarrel in the interests of some faithful wor- 
shipper. The most atrocious crimes, committed 
as between man and man, the gods can view 
with equanimity. These are man’s concerns, and 
must be rectified or punished hy man ’ (Ellis, The 
TsU’Speahing Peoples, p. 11). In fact, all these 
gods are themselves originally malignant super- 
human beings, born of fear, and authors of all evil, 
as is even indicated by some of their names, such 
as that of the Ashanti god Bohsum, said to mean 
‘Producer of Calamities.’ Hence sickness, death, 
and all other miseries are attributed to them, either 
directly, or indirectly through witchcraft, since 
‘it is from them that wizards and witches obtain 
assistance and mysterious knowledge’ {ib, p. 13). 
From such venal deities no correct°views of ri"ht 
and wrong could ever have been acquired, an(f it 
must be obvious that ‘ moral ideas flow from an 
essentially different source than religion,’ that both 
‘cannot have sprung from a common root’ (Th. 
Waitz, Introd. to Anthropology, Eng. ed. i. 279). 

Ancestor-worship appears to be the most out- 
standing feature of all African primitive religious 
systems. That the spirits of the dead are the gods 
of the living is a formula that applies equally to 
Hie Sudanese natives of Upper Guinea, and to the 
Bantu populations of Uganda, the eastern coast- 
lands, and Damaraland. Amongst the Gold and 
Slave Coast peoples there are many local and 

f eneral personifications of the powers of nature ; 
ut these were held in slight esteem compared with 
the ancestral gods to whom hecatombs of human 
victims were immolated at the periodical ‘ Customs ’ 
during the flourishing days of the kingdoms of 
Ashanti, Dahomi, and Benin. It was the same 
in Uganda, where the former kings of the national 
dynasty were revered as demi-gods. Their souls 
were supposed to dwell in and inspire the witch- 
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doctors ; shrines were raised over their graves, the 
maintenance of which was a religions duty, and 
here were offered the human sacrifices, as many as 
two thousand by the late King Mtesa. The demon 
Ndaula, whose alx}de is on the Gambaragara 
iieights, whence he plagues the j>eopIe witli small- 
pox and other evils, is also a departed spirit, identi- 
iied with one of the early members of the Uganda 
dynasty. The trees planted round the ancestral 
graves were sedulously tended by wise women, 
whose oracles, like those of tlie Pythian priestess, 
were taken as decisive in certain political crises. 
The course of events was thus still controlled by 
the deceased rulers of the land, w’hile the very trees 
overshadowing their tombs gradually acquired tliat 
sacred character which led eventually to general 
tree-worship. 

Along the eastern seaboard the dominant spirit 
was Mtinkuluiikulu, who ruled, under endless vari- 
ants, from the Tana river round the Cape to the 
Cunene. He is often spoken of as the ‘Supreme 
Being ’ ; but such a concept was not grasped by the 
Afri(fan aborigines, and the fundamental idea is 
revealed in the root £3i.MM=:‘old,’ ‘great’ {cf. 
Lat. ali-iiSf cognate \rith Teutonic aU, ‘ old ’) ; so 
that t!ie word really connotes a deification of the 
great departed, ana is thus a direct outcome of 
the universal ancestor - worship. This is also 
fully in accordance with the view of Bleek, %vho 
holds that the term originally meant ‘ great ances- 
tor,’ 1’Ims, as in Celel)eH, where emjmm ( = ‘ grand- 
father’Jis tliegenericnameof thegmis, Unkitlunkulu 
becomes the Divine progenitor of the iSuJu-Xosa 
Bantus ; while of Mulungu^ the form current in 
Nyasaland, the Key. Dull* Macdonald writes : ‘ In 
all our translations of Scripture where we found 
the word “ God ” we used m idtmgu ; but this word 
is chiefly used by tlie natives as a general name for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is called 
Muhingu, and all the prayers and offerings of the 
living are presented to such spirits of the &ad. It 
is liere that we find the great centre of tlie native 
religion. The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the living* {Afncana^ i. p, 59). And again : ‘Their 
god is not the body in the grave, but the spirit 
[Mulungu], and they seek the spirit at the ^ace 
where their departed kinsman last lived among 
them. It is the great tree at the verandah (ktmpenu) 
of the dead man’s house that is their temple ; and 
if no tree grow here they erect a little shrine, and 
there perform their simple rites ’ {ik p. 66). Here 
we have the very incipient stage itself of ancestor- 
worship again closely interwoven with the tree 
element. Then comes a further development, in 
which the departed spirit reveals himsmf first in 
dreams, and later through the jtmkuwemeta^ the 
priestess or prophetes, m in Uganda and Hellas, 

‘ The god comes to her with Ms commands at night. 
She delivers the message in a kind of ecstasy. She 
speaks (as her name implies) with the utte* ince of 
a person raving^ with excitement During the night 
of the communication her ravings are heard sound- 
ing all over the village in a high key* (ik p. 61). 
We seem to be reading an extract from Pausanias 
on the Delphic Oracle. And the broad statement 
is made that ‘ the spirit of every deceased man and 
woman, with the solitary exception of wizards and 
witches [who become hysenas], becomes an object of 
religious homage. The gods of the natives, then, 
are nearly as numerous as their dead ’ (p. 68). 

In some parts of Nyasaland, as in Uganda and 
elsewhere, ancestor - worsliip eventually became 
associated with human sacrifice. ‘ If the deceased 
owned several slaves, an enormous hole is dug for 
a grave. The slaves that were caught immediately 
on his death are now brouglit forward. They may 
be either cast into the pit alive [being made fast to 
slave-sticks], or the undertakers may cut all their 


^ throats. The body of their master or their mistress 
is then laid down to rest above theirs, and the grave 
is covered in* {ik p. 107). We know from Com- 
mander Cameron and most other early travellers 
that similar and even worse atrocities were of con- 
stant occurrence ail over the Bantu lands, l>efore 
their suppression by tlie European Powers in 
1884. It is thus again seen that in these reaped s 
the Bantus staml on the same low social level as 
the Sudanese negroes. 

On the West C«jast nature- worship "was, as a rale, 
perhaps more prevalent than on tlie east side. Here 
Munkulunkulu was generally replaced by Kzambi^ 
who also has many variants, and is similarly de- 
scribed by some observers fw a ‘Supreme Being.* 
But this is denied by the Rev. W. H. Bentley, our 
best authority on the subject, who rejects the far- 
fetched explanations of Kolbe and others, atlding 
that ‘ the knowledge of God is most vague, scarcely 
more than nominal. There is no worsliip |'»ici to 
God * [in Kongoland] {Diet, and Gram, of ike Kongo 
Language f p. 96). Farther south, Muhmgu re- 
appears, under the form Mukurti^ amongst the 
Bantu Hereros of Damaraland, and it is noteworthy 
that here also ancestor-w’orship prevails almost ex- 
clusively, ‘ The best missionaries who have worked 
among the Hereros could find nothing going lieyond 
the simplest ancestor-worship. Tlieif chief deity, 
Mukuru, that is, the “Ancient,” is a spirit whose 
dwelling is placed in the Far North. His grave is 
regarded as a sacred s|)ot in many places. Every 
tribe has its own Mukuru [exactly as in Nyiwalaml], 
to whom all superstitious usages and customs are 
referred. Alxn’e all, he seiuls rain and sumshiiiC, 
Mukuru’s “ grave ” certainly |Knnte the w^eight 
assigned to ancestor-worship among tliese |>eopIe, 
and many other facte confirm {Hatzel, Mid, 
of Mankimit it 358). Here also the worship is 
connectetl wdth trees, since ‘the Hereros in their 
sacrifices use sacred sticks from trees or bushes 
consecrated to the ancestors. Many keep these 
sticks, which are perha|)S the last relics of ancestor- 
worship, in bundles, hung with amulete, u|>on the 
branches of the bush mScera, which stands at the 
place of sacrifice, and represents the altar* {ik p. 
361). Farther on, the highly-developed tree-emt 
of the Hereros is showm to be ‘ a direct offshoot of 
ancestor- worship, for it ultimately leads to the tale 
that a sacred tree gave their origin to the Ova- 
herero, the Bushmen, oxen, and zebras’ (i5. p. 481). 
One particular species is specially reverenced, and, 
when seen from afar, is hailed with the wmrds, 

* Holy art thou, our ancestor.’ The evolution k thus 
obvious. A given tree is first respected for the 
sake of the man wiio w^as attached to it when alive, 
or else buried beneath its shade in death. Then 
the tribe during its wanderings meets the same tree 
elsewhere, andl>y association of ideas transfers to 
it the reverence or worship formerly paid to the 
now perhaps forgotten ancestor. But a tree k 
always something visible and tangible. Hence, 
under changed conditions, tree-cult may well out- 
live the ancestor-w'orship in w^Mch it originated* 
Here it may be noted that the selection of the bush 
tmkera for special homage was probably due to a 
popular etymology confusing this term with ilf«- 
imru^ the Herero form of Mulnngu^ the ‘Ancient.’ 

Other more or less characteristic features of the 
African religious systems and superstitions— fetkli- 
iam, human sacrinces, omens, ordeals, talismans, 
cannibalism, w'er - animals, witchcraft — are dealt 
with in separate articles. 

LiTiJUTuas. — H. Barth, TramU in Afriea, 5 vote,, 1S6T; 
B. Livingstone, Mimkmar^ TramU, etc. 1857, Lmi Jmi,r> 
naU, 1874; H. M. Stanley, Tkrmm the Dark CmiUmnt,, 
1878; F. L. James, The Wili THUs a/Smian, 1883; J. Mac- 
donald, lAght in *4/n>a, 1890; F. Manetta, La Bazza Nmra, 
Turin, 1864 ; F. Ratael, BUt, of Mtmikimi, voh IL 1897 ; A. H. 
Keane, art. ‘Negro’ in Mnepe. 18M, Man 
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'.Remote, 1&S4: Duff feacdopSd 
, The T$ki^Makng Peoples of the 
Eice-speaMng Pf.oples of the Slave 

sjfeaking Peoples of the Slam Coast imTSKr^i’ ^r^vSl 
A Africa, 3 vols. [Keane^s Eng. ed. 189^1 J nnrdl 

The Origin of the Bantu, Cape Town, 1907 ^^^ ’ 

^ ^ , A. H. Keane. 

. AGAMA.— In the oklest Buddhist writings this 
18 the standing word for ‘tradition^ {Vinma ii 
249 ; usage iiSSned 

in the Mdmda (216 414 and in%he Mahavastu 
{11. 21). But from the 5th tent. a.d. onwards the 
word means usually a division of the Sutta Pitaka 
-the «ime pojtjon m was, in the older phraseology 
{Vinugdf 11. 2Si), called a nikaya. The reason for 
this cliange was tliat the latter word (nikaya) had 
come to be used also m the sense of a division of 
disciples, a school^or sect, and had therefore become 
ambiguous. In Buddhist Sanskrit books this later 


cient in extent to enable us, as yet to state this 
with certainty, T. W, Bhys Davids. 

AGAOS.—i. The Agaos or Agows, a name 
applied to various groups of Hamites who do not 
possess any collective name, form part of the primi- 
tive Hamitic popnlation of Abyssinia. Formerly 
they occupied a large extent of the plateau, but 
w'ere gradually driven, in prehistoric times, towards 
the south and west by incoming peoples— the Him- 
yaritic Semites speaking the Gdez tongue. The 
latter are now divided into the Tigre and Am- 
hara branches, but the Amhara, who crossed the 
Takkaz 6 , are much mixed with the Hamitic ele- 
ment, while their Gdez speech has been greatly 
modified by the primitive language, if indeed 
it is not that primitive speech itself modified 
by the Semitic language of the conquerors. At 
present the Agaos, whose name means ‘ the 
tree,’ are composed of several groins scattered 
throughout the region between the Takkaze and 
the Abai, mainly in subjection to the rule of the 
Negus Negust, but retaining their own customs 
and speech. They are found chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Lasta, on the upper Takkazg (where they 
were completely reduced only in the 17th cent, by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia), and in the districts to 
the south-west of Lake TSn& or Tzana (wdiere they 
give their name to one province, Agaomidir or 
Agao-iand, which is almost entirely peopled by 
them). They are characterized by broad faces 
and high cheek-bones, yellow complexion, and 
strong, _ coarse, ^ straight hair, and are of the 
Caucasic type, like their Semitic conquerors, from 
whom they do not differ much in appearance. The 
name Agaos is probably to be found in the Athagad 
of the inscription at Adulis, dating from the begin- 
ning of the ^d cent. A.B., discovered and preserved 
by Cosmas. This may he the district of Addago 
on the Takkazg, with a population of Agao blood. 
Cosmas (a.d. 623) refers to the ’A-jav, and says they 
acknowledged the authority of tlie kings of Aksum. 
About 400 years l^er, the Agaos of Semen, under 
their queen, Judith, were strong enough to expel 
the Menilek dynasty from the throne of Aksum 
{JA, 1863). The Agao speedi is saiii by Beke to 
be the language of the people of Abyssinia, as 
Amharic is that of the court, the army, and com- 
merce. It is spoken from the Sanhaiiv district in 
the N.E. to Gojani and Slioa in the smith, under 
difierent names and in a variety of dialects, and in 
some provinces is ^most excluhivelv in use. By 
the people themselves in La«ta it is known as 
Khamtin^a; this ^oup also mil thcntsclves 
now found m the name Amhara borne 
by the district between theTakkazU mnl the Abai, 
and suggestmg that the present liimyaritic Amhara 


people may have borrow^ed their name from that of 
some of the Hamitic aborigines. D’Abbadie calls 
the Lasta Hamites Khamta — a word connected with 
Khamtinja {AthmcBum^ 1845, 359) ; while Beke 
[JBGS xiv. 56) calls their language Hhamera. 
Klyxmta, still borne by the Khamants of Lake 
Tana, and Ehamera were probably names of earlier 
dominant Agao tribes. 

2 . The principal divisions of the peoples who 
caay be classed as Agaos are the Agaos of Lasta 
(Bruce’s ‘Tcheratz Agaos’), including the Kha- 
mants; those of Agaomidir and the surrounding 
districts enclosed in the sweep of the Abai as it 
issues from Lake Tana ; and the Falashas. Both 
the first groups are divided into seven tribes, pro- 
bably from some sacredness in this number. The 
second group call themselves Aghagha, according 
to Beke {JUGS xiv. 10 ). The Falashas, whose 
language closely resembles the Agao, are found 
scattered through the province of Semen and 
neighbouring districts, as well as in Agaomidir. 
They claim to he descended from Jews who came 
from Judsea with the Queen of Sheba, and follow 
the rites of Judaism. Hence they are frequently 
called the Jews of Abyssinia. But they are cer- 
tainly not Jews by descent, nor are their features 
Semitic, since in physiognomy they closely resemble 
the Agaos. Possibly their Jewish faith is the sur- 
vival of some earlier diflusion of Judaism through 
Abyssinia before the introduction of Christianity, 
as there is no record of their conversion. They 
are divided into three sects, each with its high 
priest ; they hold themselves aloof from the other 
peoples of the land, do not practise polygamy, and 
never marry out of their own tribe. Entering a 
Christian house is strictly ^ forbidden ; when this 
has been done, ritual purification is necessary. 
Their places of worship or masjlds are distin- 
guished by a red earthenware pot placed on a 
pinnacle. They are divided into three compart- 
ments, each of different sanctity, as in the Jewish 
tabernacle, and admission to each is strictly regu- 
lated by the Levitical law. Behind is a small 
enclosure with a stone on which sacrificial victims 
are slaughtered. Though they have incorporated 
with their customs several ceremonies drawn from 
Christian sources, they carefully observe the Law, 
especially in the ritual of purification and of feasts 
and keeping the Sabbath. Some of their sacrifices, 
however, difier from those of the Jewish law. 
They observe great ritual scrupulosity. The dying 
and the unclean are taken to a hut set apart for 
this purpose. They fast twice a week, as well as 
for forty days before Easter. Their ideas about 
the Messiah are vague, but thj^ believe that Jeru- 
salem will again be rebuilt. The priests must ob- 
serve several tabus from which the people are free ; 
some of them are great ascetics, passing years in 
dismal swamps, and sometimes in a frenzy throw- 
ing themselves into the waters. As a people the 
FSaslias are inofiensive. They are devoted to 
agriculture, are metal-workers, and furnish skilful 
artisans in various towns of the province (see 
B’Abhadie in Nomelles Annales des Voyag&s, iii. 
84 ft', ; Stern, Wanderings among the Falashas, 
1862; Beke, xiv. 8 ). 

3 . The other branches of the Agaos were pagans, 
or possibly pagans with a veneer of Judaism, as 
the name of their queen, Judith, would suggest, 
until the advent of the Portuguese missionaries m 
the 10th and 17th centuries. By them they were 
in part converted to Christianity of a nominal type, 
and the process was probably completed by their 
final subjugation to the Abyssinian emperors. 
Like the rest of the Ahyssinians, they are of the 
Monophysite sect, and assert their orthodoxy as 
strondy as any ; hut it is probable that, beneath 
their uoniinal adhesion to the faith, there are many 
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survivals of their earlier paganism with its cult of 
sun and moon, trees, rivers, and animals, of which 
the cow was the chief. Ko complete account of 
that primitive paganism is now available, but it 
was evidently nature- worship of no high order, and 
in its observances the fertility of the land was 
aimed at. Hence the worship of rivers, and especi- 
ally of the Takkaze and Abai,^ was prominent. 
Survivals of these rites are described by Lobo and 
Bruce. The springs from which the Nile rises 
were tlie scene of an annual gathering of the tribes 
for this cult, A small mound formed the altar 
upon wliich the sacriiices were placed. To this 
place once a year, on the appearance of the star 
Sirius, the s/ium or priest called the heads of the 
Agao clans. A black heifer wliich had never home 
a calf was slain, its head cut ofl' and plunged into 
one of the springs, and then wrapped up in the 
hide, which ’was sprinkled with the sacred water. 
The carcase '^vas laid on the mound, washed with 
%vater, and divided into as many pieces as there 
were heads of clans. Each head received a piece, 
and the flesh was eaten raw, with draughts of the 
Nile water, Lobo says that each then sacrificed 
one or more cows. The bones were collected into 
a heap, and the priest, having anointed himself 
with tne fat, sat down on the heap, which was then 
set on lire. As the flames increased, he harangued 
them, the Are doing him no injury. When all was 
consumed, each person present made him an offer- 
ing, The head of the animal was carried to a 
ea’ve, where other ceremonies were performed, ap- 
parently for the purpose of ensuring rain and 
good seasons. The spirit of the river was called 
By the highest Divine name.s— Eye of the Workl, 
the Everlasting God, etc,, and the priest told Bruce 
that it had appeared to him in bodily shape like a 
venerable man (Lobo, Vai/a^s to Ao^snnia, Eng. 
tr. nS5, 99 ; Bruce, Travels^ in. 730). This cult la 
obviously based upon the importance of the river to 
the whole region through which it passes, and is not 
unlike the rites performed by the ancient Egyptians 
at the rising of the Nile and the appearance of 
Sirius, the star of Isis (Frazer, Adonis, AttU, 
Osiris, 228). Similar rites were practised by 
other tribes {La grande Encyc. i. 177), and human 
sacrifices to river-divinities are also spoken of; 
these also occurred in Egypt (Johnston, Travels in 
S. Abyssifiia, 119). A modified form of these rites 
still prevailed in Beke’s time (1804), and sick per- 
sons are still brought to the sources of the Abai, 
and left there for seven days in hope of their re- 
covery (Beke, JMGS xiv. 13). Serpent- worship 
was prevalent in Abyssinia in earlier times, and 
a great serpent called Arw€ figures in the early 
history of the people. Some remains of this cult 
are found among the Agaos. The preservation of 
serpents was pxayed for; they were believed to 
give oracles, and in some cases they were kept in 
the houses of the people and fed. If the animal 
did not eat, ill-luck was at hand (Bruce, iii. 732-4). 
Miraculous stories of serpents are found in the 
legendary lives of Abyssinian saints (Farkyns, Life 
in Abyssinia, 298). Other relics of earlier animal- 
worship may be seen in the claim of the Agaos 
of Lasta to understand the language of birds, by 
the interpretation of which they regulate their 
affairs (Plowden, Travels in Abyssinia, 124). The 
Falashas, on account of their skill in metal work- 
ing, and some of the Agaos, are regarded as 
sorcerers and bandm or war - wolves. They are 
believed to take possession of their victims, who 
exhibit curious symptoms of hysteria, and try to 
get into the forest, where their persecutor, in hymna 
shape, devours them (see LYCANTHHOFy). 

4 . The Klmmants, scattered through Amhara 
ana Shoa, claim descent from Moses, but are re- 
garded as pagans by both the Falashas and the 


Abyssinians. They are said to believe in God and 
in a future state, but are called worshippers of 
forests from the rites performed by them under 
trees. Other ‘secret acts of devotion’ at certain 
rocks are also spoken of. A scheme of King Theo- 
dore’s for their compulsory conversion was over- 
ruled by his advisers (Stern, 43 ; La qt^ande Emyc. 

i. 177 ; Reclus, Univ. Geoa. x. 147). It is uncertain 
whether the Waito, dwelling on the eastern shore 
of Lake Tana, belong to tlie Agao race. They 
speak the Agao language, but are an extremely 
primitive people, .supporting themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and eating animals regarded by the 
other tribes as unclean. By them, therefore, they 
are called ‘idolaters,’ a vague term, but they call 
themselves Christians (Keane, 4/rica, 494 ; St. 
Martin, Giog. Univ. i. 36). 

Literatcrk.— F. Jer. Lobo, Vopme to Abpssinia, 1735; 
James Brace, Tramls to disecmr ths Sottrce qf ths Mk, 1790 ; 
C. T, Beke, various papers in JUGS, vols. x, xii. xiv,; Antoine 
dAbbadie, papers <x>ntribufeed to various Journals; H. A. 
Stem, Warakrings among the Fahiskas in A bt{m7iia, 1S62 ; 
V. de Saint-Martin, Nouveau Met. de Giog. rtiii-eraelle, 1S79, 
B.v. ‘Agaos'; A. H. Keane, A/n<», voL i. 1S95, Ethmloqy\ 

l&OL J. A. MacCulloch, 

A G A P E.— 

L Summary of theories. 

ii. Evidence for Christian common meals and for their con- 

nexion with the Eucharist : 

1, New Testament. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings to the end of the Sni cenL ; 

Mdache; Ignatius; Pliny; Justin Martyr; Celsus; 
Minucius Pelix; Lucian; Epistle to 
Acts of Patti and Thecla; Acts qf Perj^etua and 
Feiicitas: Ireninug ; Ciement of Alexandria ; Ttr- 
tunisn ; Canons of lHp}wlgtusi Acts of Jamm and 
Marianm' Origeii ; Cyprian ; AcU of Pimim ; 
the older mdmcalia. 

8. Writings of 4th cent, and later: ‘Church Ordert*; 
Councils of Laodicea, Carthage No, 8, Oangra; 

? 8eudo - Pionius ; Chrysostom ; pseudo * Jerome ; 

heoduret; Augustine; Socrates; Sostomen; 
Trullan Council. 

4. Funeral and commemorative Agapaj. 

6. Archaaologica! and epigraphic evidence, 

iii. Eeview of the evidence. 

(a) General deductions. 

(bj Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when united, 
(cj The name ‘ Agape.' 

(a) Materials for the Agape, 

iv. Origin of the Agape, 
literature. 

1 . Summary of theories. — The Christian 
Agape or Love-Feast is one of those subjects xvinch 
axe apparently easy, but which are shown by care- 
ful study to be exceedingly difiicult. At one time 
there was little doubt alSut its origin and history ; 
but in the last few years it has attracted much at- 
tention, not only in Great Britain and in Germany, 
but also more especially in France; and views 
wMcn were formerly held almost as a matter of 
course have been emphatically called in question, 
with the result that there is at present nothing 
like unanimity among scholars as to the origin 
and history of this curious custom of Christian 
antiquity. It may be well, by way of preface, to 
state briefly, and as far as possible in general terms, 
the views that have been put forward, classing 
together those which differ only in minor details, 
(a) The view which was almost universal, and 
which is still by far the most common, is that 
from the first the Christians celebrated the Eu- 
charist and also a common meal to which some 
liturgical importance was attached, and which was 
called, from at least the latter part of the Ist cent., 
the ‘Agape*; that the Eucharist and the Agape 
were at first united, but that, by reason either of 
abuses or of external persecution, they were dis- 
joined at some time in the latter half of the 1st or 
the first quarter of the 2nd cent., thouLdi the time 
of the separation was not the same in all countries, 
(b) An entirely different view has lately (19021 
been published by Mgr. Batiffol, who thinks that 
the Agape itself did not exist til! the 3id cent.. 
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beginning as a private charity supper, and becom- 
ing a more puWic organization in the 4th cent. ; 
that though in the earliest ages the Christians some- 
times had meals in common, these did not, except 
as an abuse, have any connexion with the Euchar- 
ist, and that the name ‘ Agape ’ in ^writings of the 
first two centuries was another designation of 
the Eucharist itself, (c) A view which has found 
much favour in Germany is that the Agape was 
the original institution, and that the Eucharist 
itself grew out of it, or that there was no real 
distinction between them (Spitta, Jiilicher). {d) 
Ladeuze and Ermoni consider that both the 
Agape and the Eucharist are Apostolic, but that 
they were in reality perfectly distinct rites, though 
sometimes joined as m 1 Co ll, (e) Dean Armitage 
Kobinson and a writer in the Church QuarteHy 
Meview (July 1902) hold a somewhat undefined but 
perhaps intermediate position, being dissatisfied 
with the first of the views enumerated above. 
Dr. Bobinson {Encyc. Bihl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) sug- 
Mts that every meal was probably hallowed by 
Eucharistic acts, especially the daily meal for the 
poor (Ac 6^), but that these should be distinguished 
from formal Eucharists like that in Ac 20X. The 
Christians had stated charity suppers, he thinks, 
parallel to those of Greek guilds; these cannot 
always be distinguished from Eucharists. The 
Eucharist was gradually separated from a common 
meal ; the original institution developed in two 
ways, liturgic^ly into the Eucharist, and socially 
into the Supper; and the more these two sides 
developed, the more decided became the separation. 
Such are the various theories that have been main- 
tained ; •we shall return to them when we have 
cited the evidence. 

ii. Evidence fob Christian common meals 

AND FOR THEIR CONNEXION WITH OR SEPARATION 
FROM THE Eucharist.— It is proposed to gather 
together here all the evidence ; for it seems un- 
reasonable to put out of view, as is suggested by 
the Church Quarterly Reviewer, all evidence of 
suppers where the word ‘Agape’ is not found. 
We shall discuss later the name ‘ Agape ’ itself ; 
here it may be remarked that the most important 
matter to be considered is the thing implied. The | 
name need not necessarily have been universal ; or, i 
if it was universal, there is no special reason why 
it should have been mentioned in all the authori- 
ties, many of whom allude only incidentally to the 
custom now under discussion. 

X. The New Testament.— (a) We may first take 
Acts, as indicating the earliest Christian customs, 
though the book itself was written later than 
1 Corinthians, which we will next consider. In 
neither of these books is the name ‘Agape’ men- 
tioned, but in Acts probably, and in 1 Corinthians 
certainly, there are allusions to a common meal 
having some connexion with the Eucharist. In 
Ac ^ we read that the Christians continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship 
{mivtavia) ox perhaps ‘in fellowship’ — in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers {ry KXitrei rod 
(Sprou Kai rats vpocrevxoas)f and m v.^®, that they ‘ day 
by day continuing ... in the temple, and break- 
ing bread at home {kKQvt^s re Kar oTkov Aprov), did 
take their food {rpo^ijs) with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, praising God,’ etc. The expression 
‘ to break bread ’ is found also in Ac 20^* where 
St. Paul, at Troas, after preaching till midnight 
on the ‘first day of the week,’ and after the 
Eutychus incident, broke bread and ate (/cX^as 
rbv &pTov Kal yevcrdfievos), and ‘talked "with them 
... till break of day’— apparently an Eucharist 
with or without a meal, though Alford {Gr, Test, 
m loc.) and Bp. J. Wordsworth {Ministry of Grace, 
p. 316) think that yevadyevos certainly means a 
meal (cf. Ac 10^®),— and iu Ac 27®®, where an 


ordinary meal is almost certainly spoken of. The 
phrase was used by the Jews (Jer 16'^, La 4*), and' 
we find it, or the corresponding substantive, in NT 
in connexion with the Feedings (Mt 14^® 15®® and 
II Mk.), the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24®®), and the 
Eucharist (Mt 26®® and H Mk. Lk. and 1 Co 10^® 11®^, 
in the last of which verses, however, KXihyevov 
agreeing with crw^a must doubtless be omitted, 
with ABCfc<). In view of these facts, we must 
conclude that ‘to break bread’ (/cXdcrai dprov or rhv 
d,) was used in the Apostolic age sometimes of an 
ordinary meal and sometimes as a technical name 
of the Eucharist, or perhaps of the Eucharist and 
a meal combined. In Ac 2^® the article {*the 
breaking of bread ’) shows that an ordinary meal 
is not meant, and we have to take the reference 
to be to the Eucharist, with or without a religious 
meal eaten in common, and the word ‘ food ’ 
{rpo(l>'fi) in v.^® will probably lead us to think that 
the Eucharist with a meal is meant. The Peshitta 
reading in v.*^ (‘the breaking of the Eucharist’) 

f oes the other way, but seems to be a mere gloss 
ue to later ideas. The phrase /car oXkov in v.^® 
[i.e, ‘at home’ or ‘in a private house’) has pro- 
bably no bearing on the matter, as being merely 
opposed to ‘the Temple’; it is not likely that 
there is any reference to a supposed custom of 
going from house to house to partake of a common 
meal. 

(5) In 1 Co 11^^"®^ we have an undoubted reference 
to a meal taken in common {detirvov, probably, 
though not necessarily, an evening meal) and com- 
bined with the Eucharist, when the Corinthians 
were in meeting assembled [h ^KK\7](Tlq., v.^®) ; 
abuses of greed and drunkenness are censured, and 
St. Paul promises to ‘set the rest in order’ when- 
soever he comes. From this passage most writers 
have concluded that the earliest custom was for 
the Christians to combine the Eucharist with a 
meal taken in common. Lightfoot {Apost. Fath^ 
pt. 2, ii. 313) and Duchesne {Origines, p. 48, in 
Eng. ed. p. 49 n.) further deduce that the meal 
came first and the Eucharist ‘at a late stage in 
the entertainment’; this (apparently) being sug- 
gested by the emphasis laid by St. Paul on our 
Lord’s having taken the Eucharistic cup ‘after 
supper’ {yerd rb d^tTv^aai, v.®®). Batifibl {Etudes, 
1st ser. p. 281) thinks that the union of meal^ and 
Eucharist was an innovation of the Corinthians, 
and that it is the union itself that St. Paul 
censures. If so, we cannot argue any common 
custom from this passage. Against this view, 
Ermoni {VAgapi, p. 9 ff.) truly remarks that 
St. Paul does not attack the thing itself, but 
only the abuse of greed and drunkenness, seeing 
that each one ate what he had brought, not 
partaking with others. St. Paul would not, 
Ermoni says, have bidden them wait for one another 
if the meal itself, in union with the Eucharist, 
were the thing condemned. All knew that the 
Eucharist began when the community were as- 
sembled. And, further, the Fathers who comment 
on the passage all see in it the Agape and 
Eucharist combined, — Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Augustine, Jerome,— though Chrysostom, imbued 
as he is with the discipline of his own time (of 
fasting communion), puts the Eucharist first ; 
Augustine says that it was St. Paul that gave 
the rule of fasting communion in consequence of 
the abuse at Corinth {Ep, cxviii. [liv., Bened.] ad 
Januarium, § 8). ^ 

(c) In Jude, and probably in 2 Peter, we have the 
first trace of the name ‘Agape.’ In Jude we 
read of ‘hidden rocks in your love-feasts when 
they feast with you, shepherds that without fear 
feed themselves’ {ol iv rats dydvais byCiv (nriKdb^s, 
<rvP€vuJXodpt,euoi, k. r.X. ). The reading A7d7rats (BKLN, 
etc.) is no doubt correct, and is supported by the 
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^ ^ p p Vs view). He considers that as only the cup and the 

Vulgate {epulis) and the Syriac bread are mentioned, we cannot have here an 

but AC have d^rdrotj, influenced by the v.l. in 2 P Agape ; while in the thanksgiving after * being 
2’®. Here, then, we have a common feast called satisfied ’ spiritual nourishment is spoken of, which 
Agape, but nothing is said of the Eucharist, would te inapplicable to an Agape. Dom Leclereq 
There is no necessary connexion of the feast with sAso {Diet, cTArcMoL Chrit,y s.v. ‘Agape, coL 
the Eucharist in tJude, nor yet any necessary thinks that tlie^ Didache does not mention the 
separation. Batiilbl endeavours to get over this Agape, but that it does not contradict the supposi- 
witness to the Agape by translating dydvat hy tion of its existence ; he does not, however, con- 
Move,’ saying that Jude elsewhere has dyd^ri} in sider that the first formulas are the words used to 
this sense (v?^^ ; cf. dyaTTr^rol^ vv.^* and that he consecrate the bread and wine. Mr. Box likewise 
uses plurals for singulars elsewhere, — in v.® iii. 363 fi.) holds that the Dh/rtc/w formulas 

(Vub^ maicstafem, Byr. also has singular), and in are for the Eucharist, but he believes that the 
v.^5^ atVxi^yas (Vulg. confusiones, but Syr. has Agape followed the Eucharist and must be inserted 
singular). There is, however, no reason for taking before the words ‘after ye are satisfied.’ Prof, 
these plurals as singular in meaning ; in the former Ermoni, on the other hand, holds {op, dt. |>. IL) 
case ‘dignities’ makes the only good sense, and that, as the Didache in § 14 speaks of the bimdav 
in the latter the plural, as meaning ‘each his Eucharist (‘ gather yourselves together and break 
o’ivn shame,’ is very suitable. Thus Batiiibl’s bread and give thanks,— or celebrate the Eu- 
translation in can hardly be accepted. But in charist, e^apiffriicraTe,— first confessing your traiis- 
any case the common feast itself (if not the name gressions, that your sacrifice may be piu'e ), the 
‘Agape’) is borne witness to by Jude. In the par- earlier sections must speak only of the Agape ; 
all^ passage 2 P 2^® we have at least one varia- and he concludes that the two ordinances were 
tion : ‘ Spots {ffwl'koi) and blemishes, revelling in then separate, all the baptized l>eing allowed to 
their love-feasts (d7d7rats) while they feast with you’ attend the Agape, hut only the pure imd holy 
[iTVp^vfjjxedpevoi dpuv). Here we note the variation (§ 15) the Eucharist, He takes euxapt^ria nj $§ 9, 10 
of flTXiXddes and crxtXoi ; and the reading d7dxaiy, as meaning no more than * thanksgiviim, Eone 
which Is supported by B and by the A corrector, of these theories appears to be so pri»ba!»ie as that 
the Vulgate, Pocoek’s Syriac (the Feshitta does of Bp. Lightfoot {op, cit. ii. 313} and Dr. Keating 
not contain tfude or 2 .Peter), Sahidie, and Ethiopic, {Ths AgcqiCy p. 53), that th.^ Didarlw writer means 
is disputed by A*C, which have drdrats both here that the Agape was joined on to and pret‘eth,Hi 
and in Jude. Demmmn {BibL Stud. p. 365) and the Eucharist. The referemte in |§ 9, 10 would 
Batiilbl {op, cit p. 2B3) assume the latter to be the then be to the two amibined ; the nmiUm 
true reading without even mentioning the former; of the Sunday sgnaxis in § 14 does ntit really 
and Bafciffol builds an argument on dxdmw— that militate against this. Tlie Aga|>e^ pnibaidy, m 
the writer of 2 Peter did not see any reference to the Didacm as in 1 Co 11, came first, witJi the 
the Agape in the Jude passage that was before formulas given there as graces before ami alter 
Mm. On the other hand, Lightfoot {op. cit ii, meat (so Bp. J. Wordsworth, JJidt/ Umnnunum^ 
313) and Bigg {Internat Grit Com, in he,) treat p. 46); pd after the {leople were satwiied came 
dvdrats as an obvious error; and this is probably the fencing of the tables (§ 10 which, as Zahn 
true, ArAIIALS passing very easily into AIIATALS. {Forseh, mr Gesch, des A T Kanons^ 3rd pt. p. 293 f. ) 

2. Ecclesiastical writing;s up to A.D. 300. — (a) suggests, would be the connecting fink between 
We may pass over Clement of Borne (though Ms Agape and Eucharist, The prayers for the Eu- 
mention m § 44 of the presbyters * ofiering the charist, on this view, are^ not given ; but projihets 
gifts of the episcopate’ is thought by Lightfoot to might use any words which they thought suitable, 
include contributions to the Agape) and come It is not improbable that the earliest Eucharmtic 
te the Dkiaeke^ which, in common with almost all worship was, in the main, extemporaneous. This 
writers, we may date very early in the 2nd centnry. theory makes tuxapurrla in the Didache include the 
In this w'ork (§ 9) we find, after instructions on Agape. _ As the common m^I was holy and m 
baptism, fasting, and prayer, directions for the closmy joined to the Eucharist, there wm not m 
‘ Eucharist ’ (xepl 51 Iriks' €dxo>purrias oSrw eiixapLcrH)- the thought of the writer such a sharp distinction 
<rar«), with thanksgivings first over the cup and between the two that one name might not l>e 
then over the ‘broken bread’ (xXdcr/ta); to the applied to both (cf. Ignatius ^low), or that the 
latter is attached a priwer that the Church may ni^I itself should not be conceived of as giving a 
be gathered together, m th^e formulas we have spiritual blessing, as in the thanksgiving ‘after 
no reference te our Lord’s words at the Last being satisfied.’ It is remarkable that the writer 
Supper, or to the sacrament of His body and of the Apostolic Comtitutiom (vii. 25 f. ), o%ving to 
blood ; nor is there anything in common between the changed conditions of his day, m adapting the 
them and the Eucharistic passages of Ignatius and Didache turns this thanksgiving into a thanks- 
Justin Martyr. After them follows a prohibition giving ‘after partaking’ {f^dXgfir) of the Euchw- 
against any of the nnbaptized eating and drinking 1st.— There is another pass8«e in the Didache (§11) 
of the ‘ Eucharist,* and we then reaa (§ 10) ; * After which should be noticed. ^ A prophet who ‘ orders 
ye are satisfied {perd r5 ipTrKiq^Bripat)^ thus give ye a table rpdvt^av) in the Spirit must not 

thanks,’ and the thanksgiving is for God^ holy eat of it. The Eucharist therefore cannot be 
name, for the * knowledge, faith, and immortality referred to. The phrase may be applied to an 
made known,’ for God’s power, and because the Agape, but Batifibf is probably right m thinking 
Creator had given food and drink for enjoyment that nierely gifts to the poor are meant, and that 
{its dwdXaucriv), and had bestowed spiritual foM and there is nothing liturgical about tliis passage, 
drink and eternal life. A prayer is added for the (6) Ignatius {c, 110 A.p.) speaks {Ernes, 20) of 
protection and gathering in of the Church, ending ‘breaking one bread, which is the medicine or im- 
with ‘Hosanna.’ Then comes a ‘fencing of the mortality and the antidote that we should lud die 
tables’ and ‘Maranatha.’ But prophets may ‘give but live for ever in Jesus Christ* ; and in Mom, 7 
thanks’ as much as they desire {e^xaptc^retp Sea says: ‘ I desire the bread of God, wdiich is the fiewi 
BiXotsrip). Of ail this there are many interpreta- of Christ , . . and for a draught I desire His blood, 
lions. Batiffol {op. cit p. 284) thinks that the which is love (dydr^) incorruptible’ (see below, 
Eucharist alone is here referred to ; he takes the iiL c). In Smum, 8 he says : ‘Let that be valid 
■words ‘ after ye are satisfied ’ metaphorically, as Eucharist whicn is under the bisliop ... it is n<u 
a souvenir of Jn 6^^ (though that tells against Ms lawful apart from the bishop eitlier to baptize m 
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to hold a love-feast {oHre dydTTTjy 'iroLetp)^ In the 
first two passages Ignatius clearly speaks of the 
Eucharist, and it is remarkable that he uses dydTTTj 
in connexion with it ; while the most obvious 
interpretation of the last passage is that dydirv] in- 
cludes both the love-feast and the Eucharist, which 
would therefore be held together in Ignatius’ time. 
This is Lightfoot’s conclusion {op. cit. L 400 f., ii. 
312 f.}. But Batiffol takes dyd^T) here of the 
Eucharist, *par une abstraction,’ and thinks that 
the metaphorical use of the word in Bom. 7 bears 
out his view. He denies that ‘ Agape ’ was at this 
early time used of a feast. He also says that the 
4th cent, interpolator of Ignatius took the words 
in question to mean the Eucharist [the interpolator 
being probably the writer of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutionSf see Brightman, Lit. E. andW. p. xxxivff., 
though Lightfoot gives an argument to the con- 
trary, qp. cit. i, 265 n.]. The interpolator has, ‘ not 
to baptize, nor to make an oblation (Trpo(r<f>^p€iv)j 
nor to offer {tpoctkoiiI^uv) sacrifice, nor to celebrate 
a feast {Boxhvy Here the Eucharist and the love- 
feast are spoken of as quite separate. This was 
obviously the case in the 4th cent., and the inter- 
olator is only introducing the customs of his own 
ay ; but this has no bearing on the sense of the 
true Ignatius = dydir'q frequently in the 4th 
cent., see, e.g., Lightfoot, ii. 312, and below (r)]. 
Robinson {Eiwyc. Bihl. s.v. * Eucharist’) does not 
think that Eucharist and Agape are in Ignatius 
convertible terms; if, he says, the Agape required 
the presence or sanction of the bishop, a fortiori so 
would the Eucharist. This does not really explain 
why Ignatius should join baptism and the Agape 
without mentioning the Eucharist, as would be 
the case if his dydirri does not include the Eucharist. 
Lightfoot’s opinion, then, seems to be by far the 
most probable. The phrase * to baptize and hold 
the Agape’ would be nearly equivalent to Ter- 
tullian^ *to dip and offer.’ A woman may not, 
that Father says, * tinguere nec offerre,’«.6. baptize 
or celebrate the Eucharist {de Virg. Vel. 9 ; cf. de 
Exh. Cast. 7 : ' et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es 
tibi solus ’). 

(c) Pliny’s letter {Ep. xcvi.) to Trajan (A.D. 112) 
may next be considered, so far as it bears on the 
Agape. He says that certain Christian renegades 
had stated to him that the Christians were wont on 
a fixed day {stato die) to assemble before dawn and 
to repeat antiphonally a hymn to Christ as to a 
god, and to bind themselves by an oath {Sacra- 
mento) not to commit any wrong . . . ; which done, 
they had been accustomed to separate and to come 
together again to take food, but that ordinary and 
innocent {promiscuum tamen et innoxium) ; and 
even this they had ceased to do after [Pliny’s] 
edict, in which he had forbidden ^ilds {hetxrias) 
according to [Trajan’s] command. Thus there 
was a morning religious service and a meal later in 
the day (which, however, was innocent, and gave 
no countenance to the charge of indiscriminate 
immorality made against the Christians), and the 
second meeting was given up. Various views of 
the meaning of this passage have been held. With 
Lightfoot {op. cit. i. 13 ft., 50 ft*., — a long and careful 
account,— ii. 313) and Probst {Lehre und Gebet, p. 
3501), we may consider the morning service to 
have been the Eucharist, and that there is some 
confusion betw^^een the double meaning of the word 
sacramentum { ‘ oath ’ and ^ ‘ sacrament ’), or that 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist 
are confused ; while the later meeting w^as for the 
Agape, which, in consequence of Trajan s action, 
%vas given up in Bithynia. The separation betw’een 
Agape and Eucharist would either have taken 
place some time before Pliny,— perhaps, as Probst 
thinks (following Augustine), in St. Paul s time,— 
or else have been recent, and due to Trajan s well- 


known hostility to clubs. It is inconceivable that 
the Christians should have given up the Eucharist, 
and this consideration is against Batiffbl’s idea {op. 
cit. p. 288), that the first meeting was only for 
praise and prayer, and the second only for the 
Eucharist,— that being the meaning, he says, of 
‘ordinary and innocent food,’ — the Agape not yet 
existing. He thinks that the Eucharist no less 
than the Agape would be contrary to Trajan’s 
edict j and that, had the Eucharist been celebrated 
at the morning meeting, the apostates woiffd have 
said so, for they had no^ reason ^ for hiding any- 
thing. Dr. Armitage Robinson thinks {op. cit. § 17) 
that we cannot deduce from Pliny’s letter that the 
Eucharist and the Agape had once been united, and 
that they were at that time, or had been at some 
previous time, separated; he considers that the 
renegades had given up the common meal, but that 
the Christians, as far as we know, had given up 
nothing. The renegades, however, had given up 
Christianity altogether, and they spoke of what 
had been given up before the persecution broke 
out, — they can hardly refer to any but the whole 
body of Christians in Bithynia. Dom Leclercq 
{op. cit. col. 795) thinks that the early meeting was 
the one which was given up; but the Latin will 
hardly bear this construction. None of these 
criticisms seems to the present writer to have 
shaken Lightfoot’s position, 

{d) Justin Martyr {Apol. 65-67) openly describes 
the Eucharist ; for, as Batiffol shows {Etudes, 1st 
ser. p. 18), the discipUna arcani hpdly existed in 
his aay; but he does not mention the Agape. 
Leclercq {op. cit. col. 796) thinks that his silence 
does not exclude it, for he had only to defend what 
was attacked. But surely the Agape was a ground 
of attack ? Keating {op. cit. p. 59) thinks that it 
had been given up generally, because of Trajan’s 
edict ; and with this opinion we may agree. The 
unessential nature and partial existence of the 
Agape are the conclusions to which the early 
evidence points. ^ 

(e) The date of Celsus is disputed. Keim, Funk, 
Aub6, Renan, and Mozley place it c. 177 A.D. For 
a careful discussion see Li^tfoot, Ap. Fath. pt. 2, 
i. 530 f. ; he gives reasons for thinking that the 
date should be put before A.D. 161. Origen (c. 
Cels. i. 1) says that Celsus’ first accusation against 
the Christians was ‘ that they were accustomed to 
hold secret meetings among themselves, forbidden 
by the laws {djs crvpdijKas Kpi^dTjv irphi dKhdiKovt 
TOiovfiip(av, K.T.X.), . . . And ne would calumniate 
the so-called Agape of the Christians among them- 
selves (xal jSoiyXerat r^v KoXovpAvpv dydirrjjr 

Xpi(rTidvo)v TTpbs dXKfKovs) as taking its rise from the 
common danger,’ etc. Batiffol (Letter in the 
Guardian, Jan. 7, 1903) argues that dyd^rp must 
mean ‘love’ here, since vphs dXKrjXovs follows.^ No 
doubt the phrase ‘ Agape among themselves ’ is not 
an elegant one, but Batiffol’s interpretation makes 
KoXovfihTjv meaningless; ‘so-called love’ has no 
sense. The expression is parallel to the phrase 
above {ffwOi^icas Kpd^Srjv irp. dXX.). May there not be 
a double entendre in the second phrase, the word 
dydiTT] being used in its technical sense, with an 
ironical reference to the primary one? Celsus 
would mean ‘ the so-called Agape of the Christians, 
the feast of mutual love.’ He could not intend to 
condemn Christian love as * arising from the cona- 
mon danger and having a power that transcends 
oaths.’ Origen clearly understands him to refer 
to the Agape, and this seems to be the only possible 
meaning of his words. . 

(/) Minucius Felix (for the date see Lightfoot, 
op. cit. i. 634, who puts it at c. 160 A.D.; and Salmon 
in Smith-Wace, Diet. Chr. Biog., who puts it at 
234 ; Keim gives 177) combats accusations of the 
heathen with regard to Christian assemblies. He 
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says {Octavius, xxxi. 5): ‘The feasts {convivia) 
which we hold {colimu^) axe chaste and temperate ; 
we neither indulge ourselves in luxurious repasts 
{epulis) nor protract our feast {comnvium) with 
strong drink, but we blend cheerfulness with 

f 'avity-* This can only refer to a meal, not to the 
ucharist, to which the accusations of drunken- 
ness and greed could not refer, though Batilfol 
thinks that Miniicius is here alluding to it alone. 

Lucian in his satire de Morte Pereprini,% 12 
(written probably not long after a.d. 105, Light- 
foot, op. cit. i. 141, 345), says that when Peregrinus 
was in prison, ‘ ohl women — widows they are called 
— and orphan children might be seen waiting about 
the doors of the prison. . . . Then various meals 
were brought in and sacred formularies {\6yoL kpoL) 
of theirs were repeated,® Whether Lucian was 
primarily satirizing the Christians or the Cynics, 
we have probably here, as elsewhere, allusions to 
Christian history and customs, and in this case to 
the Agape (see below, t). 

{k) The Epistle to Diogrmtm (date uncertain ; 
robably c. 170 A.B., though some argue for a later 
ate) says of the Christians that ‘they partake 
of the same table, not of the same bed ® {rp6,ir€^av 
mvfdip TaparWevTat, dXX® Kolrrip), evidently allud- 
ing to the accusation of OEdmodean incests made 
against the Christians. As Leclercq {op, cit. col. 
796) ob.serves, this accuFation seems to refer to the 
Agape, while that of Thyestean banquets refers 
to tlie Eticharist, the feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ being misunderstood ; and the 
rpire^a mp’tj would apply less to an Eucharist than 
to a repast where the guests lay at meat, there 
being a paronomasia between k<hp^ and Kdruj, 

{i) In some texts of the Acts of Paul and Theda 
(§ 25), in connexion with a meal of bread with 
vegetables, salt, and water, we reawi : ‘ There was 
within the tomb a great Agape® (or ‘much love,® 
d 7 dxi 7 toXXtJ, Lat. gaudium magnum). But in the 
uncertainty as to the date of the 'vvTiting, which 
has probably a very early substratum, though in its 
present form it is a late work, we can lay no stress 
on this quotation, especially for the name ‘Agape® 
(see Kainsay. Ch, in Mom. Emp, ch. xvi. ; also 
Cony beare, Mon, of Early Christianity, jg, 75, who 
strangely takes this meal for a primitive Eucharist). 
— In the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas (§ 17 , 
Kuinart, Act, Mart, Sinc,^ p. 100), which must 
be dated probably at the very end of the 2nd cent., 
we have a reference to the custom of publicly enter- 
taining at a free meal those condemned to wild 
beasts (cf. Tertullian, Apol, 42 [Pa^r. Lat, i. 556]). 
Perpetua and her companions turned the enter- 
tainment into an Agape (* non cosnam liberam sed 
agapen ccenarent®)* 

( j ) Irenmus do^ not mention the Agape. Dorn 
Leclercq (qp. col. 796) thinks that this does 
not exclude its existence in Gaul; this Father’s 
treatise being an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
no mention of the Agape is to be expected. Ana 
Br. Keating comes to the same conclusion, believing 
that no connexion between Ag^e and Eucharist 
had survived m Gaul. But Batinol takes Irenaus’ 
silence as disproving the existence of the Agape 
anywhere. 

(&) Clement of Alexandria undoubtedly refers to 
meals taken in common, and to their being called 
‘Agapse.® He denounces the drunkenness and 
greed which disgraced some such repaste {Pasd. 
ii, 1) I ‘They . . . dare to apply the name Agape 
to pitiful suppers redolent of savour and sauces, 
dishonouring the good and saving work of the 
Word, the consecrated Agape, with pots and pour- 
ings of sauce. . . . Gatherings for the sake of mirth 
... we name rightly suppers . . . but such enter- 
tainments {i<rrLd(rm) the Lord has not called Agapm.® 
So in Strom, iii, 2 he denounces the licentiousness 


of the feasts of some heretics (perhaps the canse of 
the heathen slanders), and says that he will not 
call them ‘Agapse.® According to the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer (July 1902, p. 500), Clement 
protests against the use oi the word ‘Agape® at all 
for common meals, and not only against its appli- 
cation to these feasts of drunkenness and revelling ; 
but this hardly appears from Clement’s own words. 
A more probable interpretation is that meals taken 
in common were ordinarily called ‘ Aga|)m ’ in his 
time, and that he would not allow the name where 
abuses were rife. In any case, he is a witness for 
the ordinary use of the name, >¥ 11011161 * he approved 
of it or not. For Clement and the Agajie see 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexmulria, p, 102f. 
He inclines to the idea that the Eucharist and the 
Agape were celebrated together in Clement's time 
at Alexandria, in the evening. In connexion with 
the passages from Jude and 2 Peter, Dr, Bigg 
points out {Internat, Crit, Com. in loc.) that 
Clement uses eijcaxla of the Agape {Pmd. ii. 1), 
which he also calls h 4 p X^<p {ib. 12, aliter I ), 
using Tp. in a good sense as opposed to tiie 

pleasure of eating and drinking; though it is also 
just possible, as Dr. Keating suggests {The Agajh\ 
p. 86), that Clement is referring by this latter 
phrase to the Eucharist as preceding the Agape 
(‘public banquets after the rich fare which is in tfie 
Word,® perk t^v ip 'hSjip rpv(pdp). But see below, 
iii. {b), 

{1) Tertullian refers more tlian once to the Agape, 
or as he also, translating, calls It, ‘dilectio.® lie 
gives a full account of it in A pal. 39 {Pair, Lat, 
X. 531 fh), and says: ‘Among t!ie Greeks our sup- 
per is called dikdio.^ In § 9 he had dealt with 
Thyestean banquets; in § 39 he returns to the 
heathen accimtions, dealing with the charge of 
incest, and the words used {e.g, ‘triclinium,® ‘dis- 
cumbere,® ‘eoenula®) show that a meal in common 
is referred to, though BatilibI understands him to 
be speaking symbolically of the Eucharist through- 
out In the treatise aa 3Iartyres (§ 2, Pair, Lat 
i. 696), Tertullian speaks of the consolations of 
Christians in prison ‘through the care of t!ie 
Church, the brethren’s Agape® (cf. Acts of Per- 
petua, above) ; but here the meaning probably is 
‘love’ merely, though the Greek word is used. 
In his Montanist days he brings against tlie 
Catholics the very accusations w* Inch be had re- 
futed in his Apoiogeticus, In deJejuniis, 17 {Pair. 
Lat ii. 1029, c. 217 A.D.?), he accuses them of 
licentiousness in the Agape: ‘Apud te agape in 
cacabis fervet : fidea in culmis calet, spes in ferculis 
iacet Sed maior his est agape, qui per hanc adolea- 
cenfces tui cum sororibus dormiunt,® etc. This 
cannot possibly refer to the Eucharist. — Tertiillian’s 
style is so difficult that it is not surprising if 
scholars do not agree in interpreting Ins words ; 
but it is hard to escape the conclusion, especially 
from the Apoiogeticus passage, that the Agape, 
as we generally understand the term, mm in com- 
mon use in his time. We read here of preliminary 
prayers, sitting at meat, handwashing, the light- 
ing of the lamps, psalms and hymns, prayer and 
dismissal ; a collection was taken for the poor. 
This description shows that the Agape was held 
in the evening. On the other hand, the Eucharist 
in Tertullian’s time was in the morning {de Cor, 
MU, 3 [Pa^r. Lat, ii. 99], etiam antelmank coetibm, 
where etiam perhaps means that the usual custom 
was to celebrate the Eucharist after^ dawn, save 
in time of persecution ; cf. de Fuga in Persec, 14 
[Patr. Lat, ii, 141], where the same is implietl ; 
see J. Wordsworth, Min, of Grace, p. 817). For a 
full discussion of Tertullian and the Agape, see 
Keating, p. 62ff., Batiffol, p, 291 ffi, Leclercq, coL 
S02ff. ; Hrmoni, p.28ff. 

(m) There is not much that need detain us after 
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this till the end of the 3rd cent, hut the Canons of 
Ei^polytus are important as introducing a whole 
series of 4th cent ' Church Orders,’ which are, as 
some think, derived from these Canons^ or more 
probably are their collateral descendants. For 
the date, etc., see Achelis, Oanones Hippolyti 
(TU vL 4), p. 212 ff., and Funk, Didasc. et Const. 
Ap., 1906. The latter thinks that the Canons are 
of the 6th cent, or later, and derived from Apost, 
Const, bk. viii. ; but most writers take them to be 
a somewhat interpolated work either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian Church early in the 3rd 
cent, (so Achelis, Duchesne, J. Wordsworth, 
Brightman, Morin). We know the work only in 
an Arabic translation. In these Canons (§§ 164- 
177, ed. Achelis), the Agape, ‘ if there is one,’ is to 
be on Sunday at lamplighting, the bishop being 
present and praying, and psalms being sung; the 
people are to be dismissed before dark. The feast 
is described as ‘ prepared for the poor.’ The cate- 
chumens receive the ‘ bread of exorcism ’ but are 
forbidden to eat at the ' meal of the Lord.’ Chris- 
tians are to eat and drink to satiety, not to 
drunkenness or scandal. The exhortations of the 
bishop at the meal (he speaks sitting) are referred 
to. It is not, however, correct to say that the 
Canons use the name ‘ Agape ’ (‘ in agapis KvpiaKois,* 
Achelis, Haneberg) ; for, as Riedel {Vie Kirchen- 
reehtsauellen des Patr. Alex., 1900, p. 221 ff.) points 
out, the Arabic wdltmah does not mean anything 
more than a meal or feast; it is not equivalent 
to the technical * Agape.’ 

{n) In the Acts of James and Marianus (f 259 
A.D.), James, speaking of the heavenly banquet 
and a martyr Agapius, says : ‘ Ad Agapium 
csBterorumque martyrum beatorum pergo con- 
vivium. . . . Quo cum . . . quasi ad agapen spiritu 
dilectionis et caritatis raperemur,’ etc. (Ruinart^ 
p. 228). Here the heavenly feast is the antitype 
of the earthly Agape. 

{o) Origen, except in the quotation from Celsus 
given above, hardly refers to the Agape, but deals 
at length with the Eucharist. Probably the Agape 
was, at least for the time, less common in his day. 
We find, however, in a work ascribed to Origen, 
references to the funeral agapse, for which see 
below, § 4. 

(p) Cyprian (Bp. Ixii. [Ixiii.] 16, e. 253 A.D.) ex- 
plains why the Eucharist ((fomimcwm) is celebrated 
m the morning and not after supper. While it 
was right, he says, for Christ to ‘oner [the mingled 
cup] about the evening of the day, that the very 
hour of sacrifice might symbolize the setting and 
the evening of the world,’ yet ‘we celebrate the 
resurrection of the Lord in the morning.’ Else- 
where (ad Donatum, 16) Cyprian describes the 
supper in common, the ‘temperate meal’ (con- 
vivmm sobrium) resounding with psalms. Thus 
the Agape and the Eucharist were quite distinct 
in his day. For other allusions to the Agape in 
Cyprian, see Keating, op. cit. p. 102 f. 

(q) In the Acts of F%onius, § 3 (t 250 A.D. ; see 
Ruinart®, p. 140), we read of what appears to be a 
Saturday Agape with solemn prayer (‘facta ergo 
oratione solemn! cum die sabbato sanctum panem 
et aquam degustavissent ’). The ‘ bread and water’ 
could not be the Eucharist. 

(r) The older form of the Didascalia (as given 
by Dr. Hauler in the Verona Fragments, xxvi. 
p. 38), which perhaps belongs to the 3rd cent, or 
the beginning of the 4th, speaks of the Agape by 
name. It is a feast given to old women (aniculis) ; 
a portion is to be ^ven to the bishop (sacerdoH), 
even if he be not present at the Agapae and dis- 
tributions (in agapis et erogationihus), and so also 
to the other clergy. Simuarjy the Syriac Didas- 
ccdia, edited by h&s. Gibson (Eng. tr. p. 48), which 
has ‘ widows ’ for ‘ old women ’ ; and also the 


parallel passage of the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 
28, c. 375 A.D.), which has ‘agape or entertain- 
ment ’ (ayiw7}v ijroc boxf}v, cf . the Ignatian interpola- 
tion above, 2 (b)), and expands the Didascalia 
without adding to the sense. 

3. Evidence of the 4th cent, and later. — It is not 
disputed that in the 4th cent, there was a custom 
of having meals in common and of calling them 
‘ Agapse ’ ; and also that the Eucharist was abso- 
lutely distinct from them. 

(a) The ‘ Church Orders ’ make this plain, [For 
a description of them and for their dates, see 
Cooper-Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, 
pp. 7if., 25ff. ; Funk believes that the dates of 
most of them are later than those there given]. 
The Egyptian Church Order (c. 310 A.D.), found 
in the Bahidic Ecclesiastical Canons or Egyptian 
Heptateuch^ the Ethio;pic Church Order (c. 335 A.D.), 
found in the Ethiomc Statutes (lately published 
by Mr. Horner), and the Latin Verona Fragments 
(c. 340 A.I).), edited by Dr. Hauler, and the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (c. 350 A.D. ; some think that it 
was edited in its present form c. 400 A.D., though 
this seems less likely), all speak of the common 
meal, which the Egyptian Church Order and the 
Verona Fragments call ‘ the Lord’s Supper.’ They 
all forbid tlie catechumens to partake of it, though 
they allow them to receive the ‘ bread of exorcism ’ 
[Ethiopic : ‘ of blessing ’] and a cup (the bread and 
cup are omitted in the Testament). The bishop 
presides and exhorts; all eat abundantly, but 
soberly and in silence ; drunkenness is strongly 
forbidden, and scandal is not to be brought on 
the host. We must also notice that the Egyptian 
and Ethiopic books say that the people are each 
to receive a portion of bread, and ‘ this is a blessing, 
and not an Eucharist like the body of the Lord’ 
(the Testament has a similar phrase). This par- 
taking of eulogice (‘blessings’), or loaves given by 
the people at the offertory in the Eucharist, but 
not consecrated, afterwards became and still is 
very common in the East, and it is just possible 
that it may be a relic of the Agape. Perhaps the 
‘ bread of exorcism ’ is something of this sort. In 
these Church Orders the Agape is a feast provided 
by the rich for the whole community ,* but it is not 
represented as being merely a ‘ charity supper ’ or 
a form of alms to the poor. 

(b) The .^ape is mentioned in three 4th cent. 
Councils. That of Laodicea in Phrygia (c, 370?) 
forbade the ‘so-called Agape’ to be held in the 
Lord’s houses (KvptaKOLs) or in churches (can. 28), 

S ' bly because of the prevalent abuses. The 
(jouncil of Carthage (A.D. 397) made the 
same rule (can. 30, aliter 29 ; following one which 
orders that the ‘ sacrament of the altar shall always 
be celebrated fasting ’ except on Maundy Thurs- 
day). The Council of Gangra in Papnlagonia 
(date uncertain) endeavoured to restore the Agape 
to its former dignity, and forbade any to despise 
those who in the faith solemnized it (can. 11). This 
shows that the abuses of the Agape were leading 
to its discontinuance in Asia Minor. 

(c) Pseudo-Pionius’ Life of Foly carp can be used 
as evidence only for the 4th cent, (see Lightfoot, 
Ap. Fath. pt. 2, iii. 429 f.). The writer relates how 
Polycarp visited a certain bishop named Daphnus, 
who made an offering in his presence to a number 
of brethren, and set a little cask full of wine in the 
midst of them, which miraculously remained full 
though they drank from it. Here an Agape seems 
to be meant. 

(d) The comment of Chrysostom on 1 Co 11 
(Horn. 27) does not appear to give us any sure 
indication about the ordinary Agape in his own 
day. He uses the past tense, and from his 
language here, if taken alone, we might have sup- 
posed that the Agape had ceased in his time. In 
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Mom. 22 he describes how, after instruction, prayer, 
and * communion of the mysteries,* the rich had 
been accustomed to brin^^ materials for a feast 
from their houses to the church, and to entertain 
the poor there, Pseudo-Jerome and Theodoret in 
their comments on 1 Co il follow Chrysostom. 
Their evidence is good for what was the tradition 
of former custom, though not necessarily for that 
of Apostolic times (see above, § i). In the same 
Horn. 27 and in Horn. 3i Chrysostom refers to 
the funeral-Agape of his own day (see below, 
§4)- 

(c) Augustine speaks of the Agape in his own 
time as a charity supper (c. Ffimt. xx. 20). 
Faustiis the^^Ianicfimaii had represented the Chris- 
tians {IS converting the heathen sacrihce.s into their 
Agapae. Augustine denies this, ami Miys that the 
Agape is a feeding of tlie poor (*agapes enim 
nostra*, pauperes paseunt’) with fruits or flesh 
meat.. I hit whether the Agape was in his dii}' 
celebrated regularly, or only m a funeral fetist 
(see below § 4), we cannot say. 

(/) The Agape in Egypt in the 5tli cent, uniteti 
with the Eucharist, is apparently attested by 
Socrat es and So2omen. The former says (HE v. 22) : 
‘ The Egyptians near Alexandria and the inhabit- 
ants of the Tliebaid hold their religious assembly 
on the sa])hath, but do not participate in the my.<- 
tericH in the manner usual among Christians * in 
general ; for, having eaten and sattsFied themselves 
w’ith food of all kinds, making tlieir ofiering{rpocr- 
^/pows, ic. celebrating the Eucharist, irs often) in 
the evening limy partake of the mysteries.’ 8020- 
men iJIE vii. 10) saya; * There are several cities 
and villages in Egypt wliere, contrary to the usage 
established elsewliere, the people meet together 
on sabbath evenings, and, altiiough they have dined 
previously, partake of the mysteries.’ [For the 
Saturday Agotpe cf. the ArU of IHoniiiHj ak>ve, 
2 (^)]. I)om Leclercq {op. at. col. 822) thinks that 
in Socrates and Sozomen there is no trace of an 
Agape, only of an Eucharist. But the words 
* eating and satisfying themselves ’ certainly point 
to one, and the whme object of this exceptional 
custom would appear to be to keep up the example 
of the Last Supper. 

(ff) We notice, lastly, that as late as the Trullan 
Council (A.P. 692) the ^African practice of receiv- 
ing the Eucharist on Maundy Thursday after a 
meal ’ is disapproved (mn. 29), and Agap«e vdthin 
the churches are forbidden (can. 74). 

4. Funeral and Commemorative Agapa. — These 
should probably be treated separately from the 
ordinary Agapae, as being quite distinct in origin, 
and as naving arisen later (Duchesne, Ori^ines, p. 
49 n., Eng, tr.}. It will be a question whether 
some of the references already given should not 
have been placed under this bead. The commemo- 
rative Agape was a Christianized form of the 
heathen parmtalia or festival in honour of dead 
relatives (cf. Augustine, Ep. xxix. 9 ad Alypinm) * 
and the custom probably was, first to celebrate the 
Eucharist with prayer for the departed, and later 
in the day to hold an Agape. In the references to 
this custom in Tertullian and Cyprian, the Euchar- 
ist alone is explicitly mentioned ; but probably an 
Agape is intended as well, as the Hippolytean 
Camm show. The custom seems to have spread 
as the veneration for the martyrs grew. 

In the Martyrdom of Poly carp (§ 18) the Smyr- 
nmans look forward to * celebrating the birthday 
of his martyrdom, for the commemoration of those 
that have alreaxiy fought in the contest,* etc. But 
we are not told how the commemoration was to be 
celebrated. The Leucian Acts of John (Gnostic ; 
c. 170 A.D. ? or perhaps earlier) speak of going * to 
the tomb to break bread ’ (ed. Zaim, p. 281). This 
may be an Agape or the Eucharist. Tertullian 


{de Cor. Mil. 8 [Pair. Lat. ii. 99]), immediately 
before describing ]>aptism and the Eucharist, says : 

* We make oblations for the departed annually for 
their hirtlniays’; and in de Mionogam. 10 [Pair. 
Lat. ii. 992) the widow * prays for his [her hus- 
band’s] soul . . . and offers [i.e. the Eucharist) on 
the anniversary^ of his falling asleep.’ So in dc 
Exhort. Cast. 11 [Pr/^r. Lat. ii. 975], addressed to a 
wklow'er about his departed wife, we read : ‘ For 
whose spirit thou prayest, and for whom thou 
offerest annual oblations.’ The Camms of Hippo- 
hjiits (above, 2 (m)) iiave this direction (§§ 169, 170) : 

* If there is a iimmorial of the ilead, before they 
sit (at meat) let them partake of the mysteries, 
though not on the first day of the week neque 
tanien die prima’). After tlie oblation, let the 
bread of exorcism be distributed to tliem before 
they sit down.’ This comes after the directions 
for the Sunday Agape, and before general rules 
for meals taken in common. We may notice here 
that the parallel p^issage in the Apostolic Comtiin- 

(c. 375 A.D.), which follows an office for the 
departed, refers to the (jommemorative feiists 
not to the Sunday Agape (viii, 44 ; Lagarde, \x 
276), and rebukes faults of drunkenness. In 
Cyquian {Ep. xxxiii, [xxxix.] 3, ad ekniot [Pair. 
Lat. iv. 323]) w’e read of sacrifices being offered 
{^Kacrificia offerimus’) for martyrs and their anni- 
versaries kept, and the last words probably^ refer 
to an xVgape (so elsewhere in the Epistles). For 
many years after Cyprian’s death they <ianc€?d 
and sang round his grave, till this \vm stopped by 
Aurelius, bishtm of ('artliage (x\ugu^timf, *sVrm. 
cccxi, 5 [Pu^r. Lat iv. 328 f.J) ; a feast is pndwibly 
im|)lie<l. The Commentary cm Job, ascribed to 
Ongen (Bk. iii. p. 238, e<i. Lommatsch)* speaks of 
these commemorations of the depart-eti iuh being an 
opportunity for feeding the poor. In the 4th cent, 
we have an obscure canon of Elvira in Spain (r. 
305 A.D.), forbidding lights in cemeteries * per 
diem,’ as disturbing the souls of the dead {ran. 
34). This may refer to a funeral Agape ; the lamp- 
lighting rather points to this. Later, Gregory of 
Nazianzus {Orat. vi. 4tf.) and Chrysostom {ifom. 
47, On Julmn the Martyr) bewail the drunkenness 
that was rife at these entertainments (cf, also 
Chrys. Horn. 27 in 1 Cor. 11, Mom. 31 in 3Ii. 9). 
Augustine tells us of the pious custom of his 
mother Monica at Milan, of bringing food *ad 
memorias sanctorum,’ as was usual in Africa ; but 
that Ambrose had forbidden it {Confess, vi, 2), no 
doubt because of the * revelries and lavish repasts 
in cemeteries,’ which Augustine himself deplores 
{Ep. xxii. 6, ad Aurclium). He forbade these 
commemorative feasts himself in A.D. 392, and says 
that they were not universjil in Italy, and that 
where they were customary they were aiitolished 
by the biAops (i6. 4, 5). Theodoret, however, in 
the 5th cent, tells us of yearly feaste in honour of 
martyrs ; and the sermons ascribed to Eusebius of 
Alexandria (5th or 6th cent? see Smith- Wace, 
Diet Ghr. Biog. iii. 305 f.) describe banquets given 
to the poor on Saints’ days, ‘ the Iiosfo considering 
that they are entertaining the martyrs themselves.^ 
These sermons speak of the disorders and drunken 
revels going on tul daybreak ; * while aside thepriest 
prays for them and consecrates the body of Clirist, 
they separate’ (Migne, Pair. Gr. ixxxvi. 357 1, 
364 f., quoted by Leclercq). At the funeral itself 
feasts were common. Faulinus {Ep. xiii. 11, A.D. 
397) tells us of a funeral banquet at Rome called 
an Agape, given for the poor in the basilica of St. 
Peter, by Pammachius. 

In Syriac writers Agapse are calle<i nydhdthd, 
lit. * rests’ or * refreshments ’ ; so in Jude and 
2 Peter* This word, however, has no special refer- 
ence to the dead, nor can it he argued from it that 
the Syriac translator of Jude and 2 I’eter took tJu* 
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meaning of dyirraL to be * commemorations of the 
dead.’ On the other hand (see Payne -Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, s.v.), the word is often in 
Syriac writings coupled with dulchrdn^j the ordi- 
nary word for ‘ Saints’ days,’ and then the refer- 
ence is without doubt to commemorative Agapae. 

5 . Archaeological and epigraphic evidence. — 
This seems to the present writer not to carry us 
far. It is too vague, and the dates are too uncertain 
to lead us to any sure conclusion about the Agape. 
Reference may, however, be made to Dom Leclercq’s 
art. in the Dictionnaire (T ArcMologie ChrUienney 
where this side of the subject is treated very fully 
with excellent illustrations. It will suffice here to 
mention one or two examples of evidence adduced 
by the author. There is a fresco in the Capella 
Greca of the Cemetery of St. Priscilla near Rome, 
discovered in 1893. The multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes is represented as a banquet, with 
seven persons lying at meat. Dom Leclercq thinks 
that this shows that at the time of the fresco the 
Agape and the Eucharist were united. But this is 
very precarious. Of inscriptions alluding to the 
heavenly Agape may be mentioned xTe iv ©ey 
(Leclercm OJ 9 . eit. col. 832) and ‘ Anima dulcis pie 
zeses in Deo : dulcis anima pie zeses vivas,’ where 
probably ‘pie’=7rie, * zeses and perhaps 
‘ vivas ’ = ‘ bibas ’ [ih, col. 833). 

iii. Review of the evidence. — (a) General 
deductions. — Looking back at the quotations and 
references detailed above, we may obtain some 
idea of the history of the Agape. To the present 
writer it appears, after a careful consideration of 
what has been written in the last few years, that 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view of the matter has not, in the 
main, been shaken. The evidence seems to point 
to the Apostles, probably because of the precedent 
of the Last Supper, having combined the Eucharist 
with a common meal, which before long was called 
the Agape. Yet the Agape was not universal. It 
was dropped, in some places earlier than in others, 
and then resumed under somewhat different forms. 
At first, as the evidence seems to show, the Agape 
was a meal for the whole community. To call it 
always a ‘ charity supper,’ as it undoubtedly^ be- 
came in some or in most places later on, is a little 
misleading. It was a supper for all, rich and poor ! 
alike, though no doubt provided almost entirely 
by the rich, a sign of Christian unity and marked 
by liturgical forms. Later, the thought of the 
rich providing for the poor and of the Agape being 
a charity became prominent ; and this was perhaps 
largely due to the rise of funeral or commemora- | 
tive feasts, in which the relatives of the deceased 
gave in his honour, or rich people generally gave 
in honour of a martyr, a banquet to the poor. 
These commemorative feasts and the ordinary 
Agapse seem to have been confused, at least in many 
places, during the 4th century. It is important 
to bear in mind that the custom of the Agape, 
being a non-essential, varied in different countries. 
Perhaps it was never quite universal ; certainly it 
was of only partial adoption for the greater part 
of the first four centuries. 

To summarize the evidence, we may say that in 
Acts and 1 Corinthians the Eucharist and the Agape 
seem to have been combined j in Jude and 2 Peter 
])erhaps dissociated. In the Didache and Ignatius 
they w'ere probably combined, and perhaps also in 
Bithynia quite up to the time of Pliny, when they 
were separated and the Agape dropped. In Justin 
the Agape does not seem to nave been actually ex- 
istent, perhaps on account of Trajan’s Edict. In 
Celsus, Minucius Felix, and the Epistle to 
netm it is found existing. In Gaul, at the end of 
the 2 nd cent, it had probably been dropped, as it 
is not mentioned by Irenseus. Lucian s satire and 
the ofFerpettca probably testify to the custom 


of a ‘ prison Agape.’ Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, the Canons of Hippolytus, 
and some A of Martyrs in the 3rd cent., attest 
the Agape as existing and separate from the 
Eucharist; the old Didascalia describes it as a 
feast to old women. In the 4th cent. ‘Church 
Orders ’ the Agape is a common meal, not only a 
charity supper; it is entirely separate from the 
Eucharist. From the canons of the Councils of 
Laodicea, Gangra, and Carthage (No. 3), we gather 
that it was held in churches ; perhaps the evidence 
shows a tendency for it to disappear at this time. 
Augustine treats it as a charity supper, * a feeding 
of the poor.’ In the 5th cent, there is the remark- 
able testimony of Socrates and Sozqmen to the 
exceptional case of Agape and Eucharist combined 
in Egypt ; but there is nothing to show that this 
custom had always existed there. It may, on the 
one hand, be a relic of old custom ; or, on the other, 
it may be a revival, a piece of out-of-date anti- 
quarianism. In the 7 th cent, the Trullan Council 
snows that the Agape still existed. — Funeral or 
commemorative Agapae are probably referred to 
by Tertullian, the Acts of John^ and Cyprian, 
certainly in the Canons of HippolytuSy in the 
Commentary on Job (by Origen?), by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Augustine, Chrysostom, and others. 

{b) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when 
united. — Did the Agape or the Eucharist come 
first? On the one nand, we have the precedent 
of the Last Supper, where the Eucharist followed 
the meal, and the suggestion in 1 Co 11 that the 
Corinthian Agape came first (see above, ii. i). In 
the Didachcy if the view taken above (ii. 2 ) be 
right, the Agape precedes, and the ‘ fencing of the 
tsLbles’ is followed by the Eucharist, In the ex- 
ceptional case in the Thebaid in the 5th cent. , the 
Agape (if there was one) clearly came first. On 
the other hand, in Ac 20 ^^ we have the order, 
‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating.’ If the former 
means the Eucharist and the latter the Agape, 
the order is reversed. It is quite possible, liow- 
ever, that ‘breaking bread’ and ‘eating’ are here 
one and the same thing, and refer to the Eucharist 
and the meal combined ; in which case we can 
make no deduction from the words. As has been 
seen, Chrysostom, in his homily on 1 Corinthians, 
makes the Eucharist precede,^ f.e. not in his own 
day merely, but in the primitive ages. We need 
perhaps lay no great stress on the late evidence of 
the Thebaid on the one hand, or of Chrysostom 
on the other. The Fathers of the 4th or 5th cent, 
probably had no more knowledge of Christian 
antiquities in this department than we have. 
Chrysostom was no doubt influenced in his view 
of the Apostolic age by the customs of his own 
day, and the Christians of the Thebaid may have 
been merely trying to follow what appeared to 
them to have been the custom at the Last Supper. 
Confining ourselves, then, to the early evidence 
of NT and the Didachcy it certainly seems more 
probable than not that the Agape came first, and 
that the Eucharist immediately followed. This is 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view. Dr. Lock (in Hastings’ DR, 
5 .U. ‘ Love-feasts ’) inclines the other way ; and so, 
more decidedly, does Mr. Box (q^. cit,). 

(c) The name * Agape.’— It is important to con- 
sider why this word w’-as applied to a meal. The 
Greek dydirn is apparently first found in the LXX. 
Before NT it is exclusively found in Jewish docu- 
ments. It is not, however, only biblical. Deiss- 
mann {Bihl. Stud. p. 199, Eng. tr.) quotes a 
passage in Philo {Quod Deus immut. § 14), who 
probably took the word from the LXX; the 
meaning is ‘love to God.’ dyiirr} is also found 
in a scholium on Thucydides, but we do not know 
if the glossator was a Christian or not (see Deiss- 
mann, op. cit. p. 200). In OT and NT, except in 
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the two passages Jude 2 P 2^^, the word always 
means ‘ love/ 

How, then, did it acquire its technical sense? 
Dr. Keating (paper in the Guardian, Dec. 24, 1902) 
suggests that it was because of the new command- 
ment given at the Last Supper (Jn 13^ tva dyaTare 
dXXiiXouy) * and this may very probably be the case. 
At any rate, the feast woubl be called Move,’ 
because it was the bond which united Christians 
together ; and when (as in Ignatius) the name was 
applied to the Eucharist and the meal jointly, it 
would be especially suitable, because Christians 
are thus united to their Saviour. That this was 
the main idea of the name is confirmed by the 
phrase * kiss of love/ dydwrj^ (1 P 5^^ ; cr. 

&yw^, Ro 16“ 1 Co 16'-^, 2 Co 13^®, 1 Th 5®»), which 
was no doubt in early times as in later ages, and 
as it is still in the East, one of the most significant 
features of Christian assemblies ; by it the wor- 

a ers reminded themselves of their brotherhood. 

e idea of a charity supper became prominent, 
after the separation of Eucnarist and Agape, the 
name came to imply ‘benevolence’ rather than 
‘ brotherly love/ Sometimes in Latin, and perhaps 
in Greek, ar^aj^e came to mean no more than ‘ alms.’ 
Thus Jeronie speaks of widows being fond of dis- 
play at Rome — ‘ cum ad agapen vocaverint, prceco 
conducitur’ {Ep, xxii. 32, a.d. 384), and in the 
Amstolk Comtituiwns dydarr} is used of a charit- 
able gift to a widow, apart from a supper. But 
this is not certain. Tlie degeneration of the word 
is exactly parallel to that of our English ‘charity.’ 

It is noteworthy that the name * Agape ’ is very 
seldom given to commemorative feasts. In the 
passage of Paulinus given above (ii. § 4), however, 
the feast is so called. 

As will be seen from the evidence produced 
above, the name ‘Agape’ is applied to a meal 
taken in common, if the deauctions made in 
this article are correct, in the following: Jude, 
2 Peter (probably), Ignatius, Celsus (probably), 
Acts of Paul and Theda (perhaps), 0 / Perpetua 
and Fdkitas^ Clemeut of Alexandria, Tertmlian, 
Origen (quoting Celsus), Acts of James and 
Mariantis, the older Eidascalia^ and in the 4th 
cent, writers 

As in the case of other technical terms, it is 
probable that a double reference was not un- 
common. Just as ‘Agape* was used of a meal 
with an implied reference to Christian love, so it 
and its corresponding verb were sometimes used 
of Christian love with an implied reference to the 
love-feast. Thus in the Celsus passage (above, 
ii. 2 {e)) the reference is probably don we. So in 
Ignatius, Mom. 7 (above, li 2 (b)), an Eucharistic 
passage (‘ I desire His blood, which is love incor- 
ruptible’), the primary reference is to love, but 
there is probably a secondary one to the Agape. 
And similarly in Smwn, 7, the passage which 
immediately precedes that already quoted (ii. z{b ) ), 
though the words bh abroh dyairdr must 

probably be rendered: ‘It were expedient for 
them to have love,’ and not, as Zahn and others 
suggest, ‘to celebrate the Agape’ (as if dyavdv 
were equivalent to dydirqv 7roic?>'), yet the pas- 
sage would seem to have an indirect allusion to the 
combined Eucharist and love-feast (see Lightfoot’s 
note, op. dt. ii, 307). 

(d) Materials for the Agape. — ^As to these we 
have very little evidence. In the Didache only a 
cup [of wine] and bread are explicitly mentioned. 
In the Acts of Patd and Theda, § 25, ‘five loaves 
of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, and 
water’ are spoken of (Conybeare, Monuments of 
Bariy Christmnit^, p, 75) ; in the Acts of Pionim, 
only bread and water. Later on, Augustine men- 
tions meat, poultry, cheese, milk, honey (c. Faust. 
XX. 20). Dean Plumptre (Smith-Cheetham, Diet. 


Chr. A?it. s.v, ‘Agapae’) suggests, from arehmo- 
logical evidence, that fish was commonly used. 
He adds that ‘bread and wine were of course 
indispensable’; but this, as far as the wdne is 
concerned, is not obvious, except when the Eu- 
charist was combined with the Agape. 

iv. Origin of the Agape,— Many suggestions 
have been made on this subject. Most writers 
have seen in the custom an endeavour to follow 
the precedent of the Last Supper, when the Eu- 
charist was combined with a meal. It is also 
thought that the early Christians were copying 
the Jews, who had social meals, or the Greeks and 
Romans, who had clubs, of which banquets were 
a prominent feature. The origin of the Agape 
has also been looked for in the funeral feasts 
which were common among both Jews and Gentiles. 
Or it has been thought to have arisen simply 
from the early communism of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 43 ^^). 

These suggestions are not all mutually exclusive, 
and probably all of them have a solid foundation. 
It 'Would be difficult to deny all association with 
the Last Supper. In that action of our Lord the 
Christians would find an^)!e justification for join- 
ing their Agape to the Eucharist, or for making 
the Eucharist a part of the Agape. But then it is 
necessary to ask, What 'was the exact significance 
of the i>up]>er celebrated by Jesus? This question 
is made adiicult by the apparent discrepan<‘y be- 
tween the Gospel accounts, Bt, John suggesting 
tliat the Supper ■was celebrated some twenty -four 
hours before the Paschal Iambs were J^illed, while 
the Synoptists would lead us to think that the 
Supper was the Passover itself. This difficulty 
cannot be fully considered here (see the disciiHsion 
in Dr. Sanday's article * Jesus Christ ’ in Hastings’ 
DBix. 633 ff.— the article has been republisluHi in 
book form, 1904 — and the literature enumerated 
there, ih. p, 638), but whatever view be taken of 
the Last Supper, that observance cannot fully 
account for tfie rise of the Agape. For, first, 
suppose that our I.iOrd ate the real raschal Supper 
on Maundy Thursday ; if the Apostles had insti- 
tuted the Agape in imitation of the Last Supper, 
it seems almost certain that the love- feast would 
have been held only once a year, at Easter, [We 
cannot use this as an argument for the Johannine 
account of the disputed chronology, for the con- 
nexion between the Agape and the Last Supper is 
assumed. But it is probable for other reasons (see 
Sanday, loc. cit,) that the Last Supper did not 
synchronize with the regular Paschal meal]. Next, 
suppose that the Last Supper was an anticipated 
Passover ; then, if the Agape depends entirely on 
it, the difiiculty just mentioneci as to its being 
frequent instead of annual would not be taken 
away. Thirdly, let us take Mr. Box’s suggestion 
(JThSt, in. 36&ff.), that the Last Supper had its 
origin in the Jewish Qiddmh or weekly sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, an ancient RahtdnimI o1:>- 
servance, and still a feature of the home life of the 
Jews. The family sit at table after the synagogue 
service at the beginning of the Sabliath (ie. our 
Friday evening), and on the table are placed two 
loaves and -wine. The father blesses the cup, and 
all the family drink of it; handwashing follows, 
and the bread is blessed and distributed. Then 
follows the Sabbath meal. This ceremony is not 
confined to the Sabbath, but also precedes other 
festivals, such as the Passover. Tliia k certainly 
an attractive suggestion, and one which, if tlic 
Agape depended solely on the Last Supper, would 
account for its freg^uent, instead of annual, occur- 
rence in the Christian Church, But there are 
several objections to it. Dr. Lambert {JThSt, 
iv. 184 if.) has brought forward some of them. 
Two considerations seem fatal to it. It assume? 
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that the Eucharist followed by the Agape (for 
Mr. Box believes the Eucharist to have come first) 
represented the Jewish Qiddush followed by a 
festive meal. But at the Last Supper the Euchar- 
ist Q&TtdJmlj followed the meal (1 Co ll^^) ; and the 
balance of the argument appears to be against 
the order required by this theory for the Christian 
Agape (see above, iii. (6)). And, further, the 
Paschal character of the Last Supper seems too 
prominent for us to be convinced that it was not 

some sefise a Paschal meal. If so, our difficulty 
as to the origin of the Agape remains, and we 
must look elsewhere for it, without indeed denying 
the influence of the Last Supper on the custom 
under discussion. 

The environment of the Apostolic Church must 
certainly be considered in judging of the origin of 
the Agape. To the Jews common meals were quite 
familiar. The Essenes made a practice of them, 
living a sort of community life (rhilo, Quod omnis 
^obus liber; Jos, BJ ii. 8 ; Hippolytus, Bef. Ecer. 
IX, 18 f!’. ). For other J ewish illustrations see Keat- 
ing, op. cit. p. 20 ff. We may also cite the allusion 
to the heavenly banquet in 2 Es 2^, * Behold the 
number of those that be sealed in the feast of the 
Lord.’ The guilds and associations in the heathen 
world at the beginning of our era were also very 
common ; of these, banquets were usually a promi- 
nent feature (Lightfoot, op. cit. i. 18 n.; Keat- 
ing, p. 1 ff. ). Funeral feasts were common in the 
heatfien world (Tacitus, Ann. vi. 5, Hist. ii. 95; 
cf. Tertullian, de Bes. Cam. 1 \Patr. Lat. ii. 841]) ; 
they were part of the obsequies, and were offerings 
to the dead. They were common in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and indeed throughout the countries 
touched by Christianity. The Jews were familiar 
with them (2 S 3®® was a delayed funeral banquet ; 
cf. Jer 16^, Ezk 24^^, Hos 9“*, To 4^"^, Bar 6^^). jpor a 
full account of them see Dom Leclercq’s article, 
wdiich, however, appears to make them too exclu- 
sively the origin of the Christian Agape. He 
seems to look on the Last Supper as a funeral 
banquet, celebrated before our Lord’s death, and 
on the Agape as having that aspect throughout. 
The evidence does not show this. We do not read 
of Christian funeral or commemorative feasts till 
the time of Tertullian, at least; and there is 
nothing to connect them with the Eucharist or 
with the Last Supper. They would seem rather to 
have arisen after the almost total separation of 
Agape and Eucharist. 

The most probable account of the origin of the 
Agape would seem to be that the Christians of the 
Apostolic age, desirous of showing their unity and 
brotherly love, imitated the Jewish and heathen 
custom of having common meals ; they could not 
join the heathen ^ilds because of the idolatry that 
would be involved in doing so, and therefore they 
had what corresponded to these guilds among 
themselves, namely, the Agapse. The connexion 
with the Eucharist— which in itself was quite a 
distinct act— would be a further step. They 
remembered that our Lord had associated the first 
Eucharist with a meal, and this was their justifica- 
tion in joining the Agape with it, so that the 
name ‘Eucharist’ could be said to include the 
Agape, as in the Bidache, or the name ‘Agape’ 
the Eucharist, as in Imatius. Indeed, in this way 
they would seem to be carrying out our Lord s 
injunction most fully. That the meal partaken of 
by our Lord was a Paschal meal— probably one 
specially instituted by Him in anticipation, but 
that is immaterial — ^would not affect the matter. 
There was nothing Paschal about the Agape, but 
the point of similarity between it and the Last 
Supper would be the connexion with the Eucharist. 
These two points, then, seem to stand out — (1) the 
frequent Agape was at first due to the early com- 


munism of the Church at Jerusalem, and carried 
on by the Gentile Churches in imitation of those 
without ; (2) its connexion with the Eucharist was 
based on the fact that our Lord instituted that 
sacrament after a common meal. That the origin 
and history of the Agape are plain cannot for a 
moment be maintained ; but that the explanation 
here given fits the known facts, appears to be at 
least probable. 

Literature. — Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers^, pt. 2 (‘Ignatius 
and Polycarp'), 1889, i. 62 n., 400 f., ii. 312 f., iii. 457; Keating, 
The Agape and the Eucharistf 1901, and art. ancLletter in the 
Guardian, Dec. 24, 1902, Jan. 7, 1903; Batiffbl, Etudes d'ffis- 
toire et de TMologie positive, 1st ser., Paris, 1902 (reply to Dr. 
Keating), letter in the Guardian^ Jan. 7, 1903, and art. * Agape ' 
in JHctionnaire de TMologie Catholique (an earlier exposition, the 
views of which have since been much modified by the writer); 
the Church Quarterly Review for July 1902, notice of Dr. Keat- 
ing’s book ; Lock, art. ‘ Love-feasts ’ in Hastings’ DB vol. iii. 
1900; Armitage-Robinson, art. ‘Eucharist’ in Bncyc. JBibl. 
vol. ii. 1900 ; Zahn, art. ‘ Agapen ’ in JPRES^ 1896, and Brot 
und Wein, Leipzig, 1892 (reply to Dr. Ad. Harnack) ; Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire^, pp. 219, 358; Cooper and 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, 1902, p. 228 f. (for the 
Church Orders) ; J. Wordsworth, Holy Communion, 1891, pp. 
44-46, 57-60, and Ministry of Grace, 1901, ch. vi. ; Bingham, 
Christian Antiquities, xv. 7 ; Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. ‘ Agape ’ ; 
Plumptre, art. ‘ Agapae' in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities; Leclercq, art. ‘Agape’ in Cabrol’s 
Dictionnaire d'ArcMologie Chritienne et de Liturgie (esp, for 
epigraphy and pictorial representations); Ermoni, B Agape 
dam VEglise primitive, Paris, 1904 (a reply to Batiflfol) ; Funk, 
‘L’Agape’ in Revue d'histoire ecclSsiastique, Jan. 15, 1903 
(Louvain); Adolf Harnack, ‘Bred und Wasser,’ TfJ, vii. 2 
(Leipzig, 1892); Kraus, artt. ‘Agapen’ and ‘Mahle’ in RE der 
ChristL Altertiiimr ; Ladeuze, ‘ L’Eucharistie et les repas 
communs des fiddles dans le Didach^' {Revue de VOrient 
Chritien, 1902, No. 3) ; Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litter atur 
des Urchristentums, i. (Gottingen, 1893) ; Jiilicher, ‘ Zur 
Geschichte des Abendmahls’ (Theolog. Ahhandl.), 1892; Percy 
Gardner, Origin of the Lord*8 Supper, 1893 ; Thayer, ‘ Recent 
discussions respecting the Lord’s Supper,’ 1899 (JBL xviii. 
110-131); Box, ‘The Jewish antecedents of the Eucharist’ 
(JThSt, iii. 357); Lambert, ‘The Passover and the Lord's 
Supper’ (JThSt, iv. 184); Th. Harnack, Der Christliche Ge- 
meinde Gottesdienst, p. 213 f.; Wright, NT Problems, p. 134 ff. 

_ A. J. Maclean. 

AGAPEMONE (‘Abode of Love’), — Henry 
James Prince, the founder of Agapemonism, was 
born January 13, 1811. After being articled to 
a medical man in Wells, Somerset, he resolved to 
take Holy Orders in the Church of England. In 
his 26th year he entered St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter (March, 1836). The connexion with the 
Welsh college led to the new sect being called the 
‘ Lampeter Brethren.’ 

This, however, was misleading, for the Lampeter Brethren, 
eleven alumni of that institution, were a devout and earnest 
band of Episcopalian ministers who met for mutual edification, 
but who afterwards felt * compelled to come to the calm, de- 
liberate, and final, though most distressing, conclusion that 
Prince is awfully in error.^ 

During his college course Prince was an exem- 
plary student. His brother-in-law and fellow- 
student, Bev. A. A. Bees, wrote that, till 1843, he 
never saw or heard of an individual more thoroughly 
devoted to God. 

Prince was ordained in 1840 to the curacy of the 
agricultural parish of Charlyuch, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset. The rector’s name was Starky.* The 
careers of these two men now became identified. 
Starky, like Prince, was a man of extraordinary 
gifts of speech, but the rector soon acknowledged 
his curate as the very voice of God. His zeal on 
behalf of Agapemonism led to its adherents in 
Weymouth and other parts of the south country 
being called ‘ Stpkyites.’ A wonderful revival of 
religion began in Charlynch and the district in 
October 1841. Prince published a record of it in 
1842. It is a diary of most earnest work on behalf 
of souls. In six months the whole parish had pro- 
fessed conversion. Yet we find that, as early as 
May 4, 1841, the Bishop of Bath and Wells had 
revoked Prince’s licence to preach, on the ground of 
his labouring in neighbouring parishes, admitting 

* His Christian name appears to have been lost. In the 

B.M. Cat, the name stands ‘Starky ( ),* and on the title- 

page of his book in the Museum it is given as Br. Starky. 
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to the Lord’s Table before Confirmation, and refus- 
ing the Sacrament to persons of evil lives. The 
diary is an instructive and edifying hook, but it 
reveals the subtle and almost hypnotic power of 
Prince over his rector and the parishioners.^ While 
so absorbed in seeking the salvation of his people 
that he can think of nothing else, the emotion he 
expresses strikes the rejider as unple?uiant^ and 
unnatural. The Charlyneh Iltwiml was published 
because Prince thouglit it ‘calculated, under the 
Divine blessing, to stir up tlie hearts of the Lord’s 
people, and especially of His ministers, to expect 
great things from Goi.’ With a few emendations 
it might be reissued as a model of pastoral labours. 
Before its publication in August 1842, Prince had 
already sent out two small works, Letters to his 
Christian Brethren in SL DamTs College^ Lam- 
peter ^ and Strength in Jesus, both of which ran to 
more than one edition. 

The date of the beginning of his delusions seems 
to have been early in 1843. In May of that year 
he wrote to Mr. Kees a long letter in which he 
expounded the steps by which the Holy Ghost 
came to be settled and fixed in the personality of 
H. J. Prince. In the same year he desired his 
Lampeter brethren to believe (1) that he was the 
Holy Ghost personified; (2) that the Holy Ghost 
suffered and died In him; (3) that this suffering 
and death obtained for them what he calleil ‘ my 
spirit,’ or, as he also phrased it, ‘ a modification of 
the Holy Ghost.’ Alxnit the same time he also 
published Testimony Hymns, religious parotiies 
on certain popular ballads, to baclk up uis own 
pretensions, — wret<jhed doggerel, like almost all 
nis hymns, — in which he seemed to be losing all 
consciousness of other things and persons than 
himself. This was the beginning of This own self- 
proclaimed apotheosis. 

Prince had been inhibited by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and presently the same lot befell 
him at the hands oi the Bishop of Salisbury. 
When he attempted to officiate as curate at Stoke- 
by-CIare, in Suffolk, he suffered once more at the 
hands of the Bishop of Ely. He appealed to the 
Archbishop, but could get no redress. Then, to 
use liis own words, ‘prevented from preaching 
within the pale of the Established Church, Bro. 
Prince, after some months’ waiting on God for 
guidance in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach 
without it* He became most energetic in denounc- 
ing priestcraft, but apparently without having ob- 
serve that there were fellow-Uhristians who felt as 
strongly as himself upon this subject. Starky and 
Prince began to preach in barns at Charlynch. 
What was practically a Free Church was formed 
at Spaxton, a mile away. Crowds came to hear 
them. The twain asserted that they were the Two 
Witness^ of Rev H, and Prince published several 
brochures in regard to the ‘Two Anointed Ones.’ 
He declared that community of goods was still 
binding on believers. Thereupon they sold their 
lands, and brought the money, ‘ laying it at Bro. 
Prince’s feet.’ About this period also he asserted 
that he was the prophet Elijah, that this had been 
made known to him by direct revelation, and that 
‘ people were not to consider what they heard from 
him as an ordinaiy sermon, nor to think of him as 
an ordinary preacher; on the contrary, he was 
come from the courts of heaven, from tlie bosom of 
eternity.’ 

A crop of opposing pamphlets immediately sprang 
from the press, written for the most part by men 
who had been his personal friends. It is clear 
from some of his actions at this time, and particu- 
larly from the ballads which he penned and made 
his con^egation sing, that his phenomenal self- 
iove haa passed beyond eccentricity into unsound- 
cess of mind. 


Prince and Starky now set up the Agapemone, 
wiiich they opened *m 1849 at the entrance to the 
village of Spaxton. IMoney was poured into the 
treasury by their credulous followers. Freehold 
land was 'bought, and a beautiful and spacious 
residence erected upon it (for a description of it 
see Hepworth Dixon, op. eit. infra). The whole 
of the rrinceite jwopagandism centred in the Ag.'i- 
emone. It was the residence of Prince until his 
eath on January 5, 1S99, when he had almost 
completed his SSth year. 

Throughout the movement it was very noticeable that Priinre 
acquired influence over wealthy persons. They renounced the 
world, deposited their money at the Hank of EnjjflamJ in the 
name of Brother Prince, and tx>ok up their abode at the Agape- 
mone. A wave of fanaticism seemed to sweep across the 
district about Bridgwater. Many inteiii'^erit persons behcved 
him when Prince announced iiimself as the Final Revelation of 
the will of God to mankind. Christ had come aj^niin in the 
person of His messenger, first to jud^^ment, and then to convince 
the world of rijfhteousness. In him the Holy Ghost wa«H to 
destroy the works of the flesh, and to cast out the devil. 
Whether he took the title of ‘ Lord/ or only accepted it, without 
deprecating its application to himself, seems uncertain. Some 
who retired from the Agapemone blame his followers as much 
as they do Prince. Said one of them, ‘They were simply inad 
about him, and w^ere ready to fall down and worship him as if 
he were God.’ Letters passed through the post mdrcmmi to 
‘ Our Holy Lord God at Spaxton.* There is no evidence that 
Prince objected to this profane and wicked adulation. He stood 
at his throne in the auditorium, defying all the powm of evil,— 
sin, death, hell, the devil,— speaking as it he were master of all, 
until the doubters among the assembly (ptailed and tretjibled 
lest sudden judgment should fall upoii him and upon theiii. 
He announced that neither he nor any that attacned them- 
selves to him could die, or suffer grief or sickness, Ixcatiae the 
Lord had come in his person to redeem the flesh. He l>egan to 
set up royal state. Having purchased the l^ueen-r>owag<’'r'» 
equipage and four cream-coloured horses, he wiis accustomed to 
drive rapidly about Bridgw^ater and the neighlKnirhfKKi, accmn- 
panied by bloodhournis, whose presence lent the e!»*!uent of fear 
to the spectarie. In ISnl, when he brought a part.i «>f b« bcv*tr» 
to see the Great Exhibition, he drove about the parks an<l 
streets in an open carriage, preceded and aiumded by outrhiew, 
all of them bareheaded because they were iii the presen<‘e of 
*The Lord. After the catastrophe which w’e have now' to relate, 
he fixed upon the title of ‘The Beloved’ as his own, l>ecausc we 
are ‘accepted in the Beloved.* His books and tracts were 
signed with a *B,* as the initial letter of his pont3f]c:d title. 
Presentation copies bore the words ‘From Ikloved,' and the 
inscription, * I have ohoma you out of the world.' 

It was inevitable that a movement begun In 
pride and profanity should develop into ungodli- 
ness. The nabit of ostentation, luxury, boisterous 
hilarity, drinking to excess, gaiety, amusements, 
and the pursuit of wealth had become the order of 
the day. Disturbances arose out of lawsuits 
brought by some who seceded from the Agap^- 
mone, horror-stricken at what they had *sntnessed 
and suffered there. One of these cases, Nottuige 
V, Prince (British Museum, VoL Law Reports, 
L.J.Ch. 857) brought about a complete exposure of 
the methods by which Prince and Ids henchmen 
‘crept into houses, leading captive silly women,’ 
and ‘ turning the grace of our Lord Jesus Chri.st 
into licentiousness.’’ Tlie suit was heard before 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the Court of Chancery, 
and occupied in hearing June 4-8, and July 25, 
1860, when Judgment wjis given. The bill was 
filed to recover from Prince £5,728, the property 
of Louisa Jane Nottidge, and the like amounts on 
behalf of two of her sisters. The rejiorfc of the 
trial is the most trustworthy and complete his- 
tory of the shameful condition of the Aga|j5mone 
from 1848 to 1860, when Prince was at the sum- 
mit of his power and arrogance, 

^Yhether Prince proclaimed or allowed *ftee- 
love’ at the Agapemone cannot be proved. But 
the cross-examination in C<iurt revealed the fact 
that, up to 1856, at any rate, grave disorders oc- 
curred, and the Vice-Chancellor referred in the 
strongest terms to the disgraceful revelations* 

We have said that there is mucli in Prince’s 
writings that is commendable and edifying. In 
the Journal of three years’ spiritual ex|;»erience he 
bows low before God under the sense ^ of sin, or 
enjoys ecstatic communion with his Saviour. The 
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Man Christ Jesv^ is an enthusiastic review of the 
life of the Lord, though verbose, dreany, obscure, 
and exclamatory,— exhausting all the Orientalism 
of Holy Scripture that can be used in a luscious 
and erotic sense to express devotion to Christ. 
Leaves from the Tree of Life^ and The Shutters 
taken down from the Windows of Heaven contain 
much that needs to be said in regard to spiritual, 
as opposed to sacerdotal, religion. But the books, 
like the man himself, are stealthy and deceptive. 
While devout Christians can approve large portions 
of his writings, the latter are completmy marred 
by the sudden introduction of his own theories, and 
by the application to himself personally of the 
words used by our Lord about His own nature and 
work. Next to the Journal the most important 
book is The Counsel of God in Judgment ^ or Br. 
Princds Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dis- 
pensation, published -when he was 77 years old. It 
declares the doom of Christendom, the fulfilment 
of all grace in Prince, his rejection by the Church, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the Holy Ghost 
from the Church and the world to Prince and the 
Agapemone. But he will have to be judged by 
The Little Book Open. The note to the copy in 
the British Museum, 4th October 1856, is that an 
order went forth from the Agapemone that all 
copies should be destroyed, — so strong was the 
public sentiment about it. It consists of a collec- 
tion of the ‘ Voices.’ In one of them Prince pro- 
fanely manipulates Holy Scripture to cover and 
justify his own adulteries. All this loathsome un- 
cleanness stands dressed in fervid and glowing 
language which vainly endeavours to conceal its 
crime. 

After the trial in the Chancery Court, compara- 
tive silence fell upon the Agapemone. Prince lived 
a very retired life. The funds of the brotherhood 
also seemed to be failing them, until in the late 
eighties a windfall came m the person of a wealthy 
London merchant, who presented to Prince all his 
property, and served thebrotherhood in the humble 
capacity of butler. For the last ten years of his 
life Prince was very feeble. He outlived all his 
principal followers. He was buried on the 11th of 
January 1899, in the grounds behind the Agape- 
mone. I 

In 1890 and for a few years later there was | 
a remarkable recrudescence of this fanaticism. 
Several prominent members of the Salvation Army 
cast in their lot with Prince. A mission to Nor- 
way was reported to be very successful. But, 
above all, Clapton, in the N.E.^ of London, became 
the scene of this renewed activity. The ‘ Children 
of the Resurrection,’ as they named themselves, 
built, in 1892, ‘The Ark of the Covenant,’ an 
elaborate structure, seating about 400 persons, at 
a cost of £16,000. The preacher, at its opening in 
1896, was the Rev. J. H. Smyth-Pigott, the official 
successor of Prince. Smyth-Pigott, who is of 
good family, was formerly a curate of St. J ude s, 
Mildmay Park. He has also served in the Salva- 
tion Army. In his opening sermon he declared he 
expected Christ to come that very day to judgment, 
but did not explain why, in that case, this ex- 
pensive church was being dedicated. In September 
1902, Smyth-Pigott proclaimed himself to be Jesus 
Christ ; with the result that most riotous scenes 
took place for several weeks. 

Since the tumultuous scenes which accommnied 
the making of this announcement,^ Smyth-Pigott 
has lived in retirement at his house in Upper Clap- 
ton, or at the Agapemone at Spaxton, worshipped 
as Divine by the little company who accept his pre- 
tensions. ‘The Ark of the Covenant’ remamed 
closed to the public during 1903 and 1904, private 
services being held at rare intervals. It needs only 
to be added mat the present tenants of the Agape- 
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mone are a quiet, blameless, and elderly company, 
numbering about 35 persons, whose praise is sung 
throughout the whole neighbourhood for their un- 
questioned piety and fervent charity [1907]. 

Literatcrb. — P rince's own ./ownctZ; or, An Account of the 
Destruction of the Works of the Devil in the Duman Soul^ hy the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through the Gospel, published in 1859, but 
relating to the period between 1S35 and 1839, also The Char- 
lynch Revival : or, An Account of the Remarkable Work of Grace 
at Charlynch, 1842 ; J. G. Dick, A Word of Warning ; The 
JSeresy of Mr. Prince, London, 1845 ; Rees, The Rise and Pro- 

f ress of the Heresy of Rev. JH. J. Prince, Weymouth, 1845 ; O. 

>iers, The Door not Shut : or. Three Reasons for not believing 
Mr. Prince to he a True Prophet, 1846; Hep worth Dixon, 
Spiritual Wives, chapter on Visit to the Agapemone, 1868; 
Prince, A Hook in the Nose of Leviathan, 1877, also, A Sword 
in the Heart of Leviathan, 1877, and The Man Christ Jesus, 
London, 1886; The Counsel of God in Judgment: or, Br. 
Princess Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dispensation, 
and the Revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of Man, 1887 ; 
also a variety of pamphlets of a painful nature, printed for 
private circulation only. EdwIN J. DuKES. 

AGAPETiE.— A name applied to female Chris- 
tian ascetics who lived together with men, although 
both parties had taken the vow of continency, 
and were animated with the earnest desire to keep 
it. They were also known by the nickname of 
Virgines Subintroductm or Syneisaktoi, which arose 
at a comparatively late date, after the custom had 
fallen into disfavour, and has tended not a little 
to confuse the judgment regarding this form of 
sexual asceticism. In reality, this spiritual mar- 
riage was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
which asceticism called forth on Christian soil 
— a fruit of overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. Our sources justify us in saying 
that the custom was widespread during the whole 
of Christian antiquity. In Antioch the bishop 
Paul of Samosata had several young maidens 
in his immediate neighbourhood (Eusebius, HE 
vii. 30. 12ffi). At the time of Cyprian, virgins 
who were dedicated to God lived in the most inti- 
mate relationship with confessors, priests, and 
laymen {Epist. 4. 13. 14) ; and the rigorous Tertid- 
lian advises well-to-do Christians to take into their 
houses one or more widows ‘ as spiritual spouses,’ 
who were ‘ beautiful by their faith, endowed with 
their poverty, sealed by their age.’ . . . ‘ It is well 
pleasing to God to have several such wives’ {de 
Exhort. Castit. 12; de Monog. 16). We hear the 
same regarding heretics : several heads of the 
Valentinlan sect lived together with ‘sisters’ 
(Irenmns, Hoer. i. 6. 3), the Montanist martyr 
Alexander was united in spiritual marriage with a 
prophetess (Euseb. HE v. 18. 6ff.), and the Mar- 
cionite Apelles had in the same way two spiritual 
wives, one of whom was the prophetess Philumene 
(Tertullian, de Prcescr. 30). 

As spiritual marriage arose from ascetic motives, 
it had its proper place in monasticism, and has 
there preserved its original form. From the first 
initiators or forerunners of the monastic life on- 
wards — among the Encratites of Tatian, the 
Origenists and Hieracites— to the anchorites whom 
Jerome and Gregory knew, we hear again and 
again that many monks lived together with women, 
and we need not wonder if we meet with traces 
of Syneisaktism proper on monastic soil till late 
in the Middle Ages. In the desert, where the 
ascetic was alone with his companion, the relation 
often took the form of the woman becoming his 
servant, and assisting him in the many varied ways 
in which the man or antiquity allowed himself to 
be waited on by bis servants. We must not, how- 
ever, on this account allow ourselves to be misled 
as to the main point, viz. that the reason why the 
monk and the nun had retired into the desert is 
to he sought in their ascetic ideal, which they had 
in common, and which they aimed at realizing in 
separation from the world. In the struggle for life 
and in the conflict against their own flesh they 
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sought power in a union of souls, which was sup- 
posed to bring them nearer to God. 

The old Irish Church had made this kind of 
asceticism a foundation-pillar of its organization. 
According to the primitive Christian custom, no 
dijfference was then made between man and woman 
(cf. Gal 3®}, and both were allowed to take part in 
Church functions. In the monastic houses, more- 
over, the priestly monks lived together with the 
priestly nuns, according to an old anonymous 
reporter, up to the year 543 : ^ MttUerwm aaminis- 
trationem ef consortia non rcsptiebant^ ^uia mtpcr 

etram Christifimdati ventum tentatioms imntinu^ 

ant ’ (Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Docu?nmtSj ii. 2, p. 292). At the time, too, wdien 
the Irish, with their mission, undertook a forward 
movement towards Brittany, the Galiican bishops 
found it aspecially blameworthy in the incomers 
that they were accompanied by women, who, like 
the men, assumed to themselves sacramental func- 
tions (cf. the letter of the three bishops in the 
Bcvm de Bretagm et d& Vendie, 1885, L p. 5ff.); 
they did not know that the Irish-Breton Church 
haa preserved customs and principles of the most 
ancient Christian Church. 

After the well-to-do circles in the large cities had 
become Christian, there *was developed a new form 
of spiritual marriage. It happened frequently that 
rich widows and young women, in accordance with 
the tendency of the time, refused marriage, and in 
order to provide a master for their large houses, 
caused clergymen or monks to bind themselves 
to them in spiritual marriage. This is a variety of 
Syneisaktiam, but an unfortunate one. The rdles 
seem to be reversed. The woman had the upper 
hand, because she remained the mistress of her 
large possessions, and in addition she enjoyed 
the repute of virginity. On the other hand, the 
position of the priest was difficult, and often pre- 
carious, However seriously asceticism and the 
union of souls might be taken, still the fact could 
not be lost sight or that the priest was a subordin- 
ate, and his position may nave varied between 
house steward, domestic chaplain, and spiritual 
lover. This is the r61e which the ahhi in France 
had in the 17th and 18th centuries. At the time 
of Chxysostom this evil custom was widespread in 
Constantinople (Migne, xlvii. coL 495 ffi) ; likewise 
at the same time in Gaul, as Jerome {Ep, 117) dis- 
closes, It is therefore to be regarded as a peculiar 
product of Christianity. 

The spiritual marriage of the clergy is most fre- 
quently mentioned, and therefore best known ; so 
much so that it has been widely believed that 
only the clergy of the ancient Church lived with 
Syneisaktoi. And it cannot be denied that the 
custom, just as in the case of Monasticism, found 
its especial home here. It stands parallel with 
celibacy, which, in like manner, in Chnstiamity was 
not created for the clergy, but none the less became 
a ruling custom among them, and at a later date 
was elevated to a law, because people judged mar- 
riage to be inferior, and imposed the hipest and 
most ideal demands on the clergy. Now, as the 
clergy who withdrew from marriage became more 
numerous, their choice of a companion for spiritual 
wedlock, in order professedly to live a life of asceti- 
cism, was of much more frequent occurrence. And 
as time went on, the ideal nature of the relation- 
ship seems to have disappeared in face of practical 
motives. Out of the ascetic and the bride of 
the soul there arose imperceptibly the house- 
keeper, who was suspected to be also the mistress. 
No doubt the common |udgment on this form of 
asceticism had changed m course of time. Men’s 
minds had become more alert and sane, and the 
priest who lived together with a woman was looked 
on with other eyes than at an earlier date. It 


seems, ho'wever, as if Syneisaktism itself had de- 
generated. The housekeepers of the clergy were 
called mnilieres extranem^ and placed on the same 
footing as servant maids. Spanish synods, about 
the year 600, even ordered that the txtramm should 
be sold as slaves, and the proceeds given to the poor 
(can. 5 Toledo, 589 ; can, 3 Hispalis, 590 ; can, 42, 
43 Toledo, 633). In the Decretals of Gregory IX., 
iii. 2, de cohahitatione clericorum et mulicrmn^ the 
concubinage of the clergy is forbidden. In the 
East the same development can be proved. Even 
in the later synods the Sjmeisaktoi are alluded 
to; but it is evident that it was reiilly a ques- 
tion of female servants of the clergy ; anti to 
the Greek canonists of the 12th cent, the name 
Syneisaktos means no more tlian the liotisekeeper 
ox a clergyman. Syneisaktism must, therefore, have 
undergone a transition. Even in the later centuries 
clergy lived together with wmmen without being 
marned to them, just as in earlier times; but 
people regarded this living together dilferently. 
In the early times man and woman had taken the 
vow of virginity, and had struggled in a union of 
souls to attain the common ideal ; in later times 
the practical requirements of life came to the front. 
The clergyman needed a wmman to look after his 
household, wiio *vvas faithful and devotetl to him. 
The natural way of marriage w'as barred to him by 
the ordinance of celibacy ; but if he took a young 
woman into his house without marrying her* he 
was exposed to evil report. Without titmbf, even 
in later times the ideal motives of the community 
of life may in many cases have been alive* as 
formerly- On the whole* the development which 
has been sketched is thoroughly natural. An 
ascetic enthusiasm wdiich proposes to itself such 
high aims must, in the course of time, evajtorate 
and make room for the sober realities of the day. 
Such an heroic ideal may perhaps be suitable 
as a way to heaven for a few specially favoured 
natures; but it becomes questionable, and even 
pernicious, as soon as it is made a rule to be fol- 
lowed by a large class of men. 

The different forms of Syneisaktism arose under 
the influence of social conditions. In the loneli- 
ness of the desert, the nun became the maid- 
servant of the hermit ; in the cities and villages, 
the soul-friend of the well-to-do priest degenerated 
into his housekeeper, just as, on the other hand, 
rich wddows assigned to their ^iritual friends the 
idle of steward ; and if in Ireland monks and 
nuns lived together in large companies, that was 
caused by the peculiar conditions of the Irish mis- 
sionary cnurch, which w^as a monastic church. The 
difference of the forms, however* allows us to see 
plainly the original form. The original motive 
was in all cases a religious one — more precisely, an 
ascetic one; brotherly love was supposed to take the 
place of the love of marriage. Syneisaktism was 
the natural product of two opposing temiencies in 
ancient Christianity. On the one hand, brotherly 
love, in all its forms of expression, was most 
highly prized, so that it was declared to be the 

S r palladium of relimon (cf. 1 Co IS), and the 
siveness of the smwl and intimate conm-ega- 
tions favoured the rise of a narrow social life and 
close friendly relationship between Christians who 
were widely separated in age and social position. 
We can see, from the example of the Irish religious 
houses, how great an influenoe the idea of com- 
munity must have had. On the other han<l, there 
was a strong aversion, based on religious feelings, 
to sexual intercourse. Marriage was regarded aa 
a not very honourable concession to the sensual 
nature of mankind, and people revered the ascetics 
without inquiring what sacrifices they paid for 
their ideals. Owing to the conflict of social 
ideals, which bound men most closely with each 
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other and yet threatened to estrange man and 
woman, there arose the unnatural combination of 
asceticism and brotherly love, which meets us in 
Syneisaktism. A form of intimate social life of 
the sexes was created, which was not marriage 
either in reality or in intention, and was blind to 
its own dangers, because those who adopted it 
trusted everything, even the quite impossible, to 
the power of the Spirit animating the Christian. 

Thus it is only natural that it was just the spirit- 
ually elevated Christians, the leaders of the com- 
munities — the prophets, confessors, bishops, and 
clergy — who lived in spiritual marriage. In the 
same way the uxores spirituaUs of the earlier 
times were always such women as enjoyed a special 
position of honour in the community as ‘brides 
of Christ,’ — the virgins, widows, or even prophet- 
esses. What they undertook was not hidden in a 
comer, but was generally admired as a glorious 
example of Christian love and continency. But in 
course of time the judgment of the ancient Church 
regarding the Syneisaktoi changed. 

Hermas seems to regard spiritual marriage, in all its forms, 
as a precious characteristic of the life of the Christian com- 
munity {Simil. X. 3). Irenaeus does not disapprove of it (JSobt. 
i. 6. Z fin.). Tertullian regards it as the most desirable form of 
cohabitation of man and woman (see above). Paul of Samosata 
values it highly, and practises it himself. His opponents at the 
Synod of Antioch (Eusebius, HB vii. 30. 12£f.X and, shortly 
before that, Cj^rian {Ep. 4. 13. 14), are the first to express 
themselves against it. The Synods of the 4th cent. — Elvira 
can. 27, Ancyra can. 19, and Nicsea can. 3 — forbid the clergy 
to have women in their houses, and after that date prohibitions 
of Syneisaktism are never absent from the Church ordinances. 
In cases of disobedience the clergy are punished or even deposed. 
In the case of laymen or monks, strict admonitions are, as a 
rule, regarded as sufficient. 

The dijfferent attitudes taken up by the Church 
on the question are explained by the development 
which she had undergone. In the first three 
centuries she had spread very widely, and the com- 
munities had in places become very numerous. 
There were many elements in her that did not 
take the moral precepts of Christianity seriously. 
The strict prohibitions regarding sins of the flesh 
were, owing to the necessity of Qie case, weakened 
and modified in the 3rd century. The Roman 
bishop Callistus likened the Church to Noah’s ark, 
in which there were clean and unclean beasts 
(Hippolyt. Philos, ix. 12). Then pch a custom as 
spiritual marriage had to be abolished, — a custom 
which, if feasible at all, was so only in small inti- 
mate communities, where each one knew the other 
and all were under supervision and discipline. It 
proved, however, excessively difficult to root out 
Syneisaktism, as we may learn from the ever re- 
peated prohibitions, which become more and more 
strict as time goes on. How very deep the opposi- 
tion to it went can be gathered from the fact that 
the later bishop of Antioch, Leontius, castrated 
himself in order to be permitted to retain his house 
companion. Yet people were in many places con- 
vinced of the innocence and the justice of such 
a relationship, and even produced proofs from 
writers who justified the Syneisaktoi by quoting 
Biblical examples from the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Achelis, Virg. Svibintrod. p. 42 f.). 

That spiritual marriage was in course of time 
regarded in a different light, is proved further by 
the changes of designation. 

Tertullian calls the female ascetic, who lives ^th a man, his 
uodOT ^ritvalis — which is the appropriate name in the sense of 
early days. Then there occurs the term ^ conhospita. The 
spiritual marriage seems to have been called On the 

other hand, the inhabitants of Antioch invented for the female 
friends of Paul of Samosata the nickname crvveicraKrot, and this 
name afterwards stuck to female ascetics who lived together 
with like-minded male friends. The term was carried over 
into the Latin Church in the translation BuhintrodJUctcB (Roman 
Synod a. 743 in Mansi, xii. 381). More frequently still the gen- 
eral designation, mMli&rm cxtramoct is used. 

In regard to the question of the age of spiritual 
marriage, the Shepherd of Hermas comes especially 


under consideration. Hermas knows the custom 
of Christian men and women being united to each 
other by a bond of special affinity, even when they 
are separated from each other by all kinds of rela- 
tionships in life ( Vis. i. 1. 1) ; he presupposes that 
virgins find shelter in the houses of Christian 
brothers (Sim. x. 3} ,* and, finally, knows the inti- 
mate forms of intercourse which were usual between 
the spiritually betrothed {Sim. ix. 11. 3, 7). He re- 
ports, of course, not facts but visions, but he would 
not have been able to introduce the situations he 
describes in such a matter-of-fact way, if he had 
not regarded them as characteristics of Christian 
brotherly love, of which he was proud. 

The passage 1 Co 7 has also to be considered, 
since it has been brought by Ed. Grafe into con- 
nexion with the question of the Syneisaktoi. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation suggested by Grafe, 
1 Co refers to the awakening love between a 
Christian householder and a young girl residing in 
his house, who are bound by a common vow ; the 
Apostle recommends that an end be put to the 
precarious situation by marriage. But, on the 
other hand, in v.®"^ he praises the Christian who, in 
the like situation, understands how to control him- 
self ; while v.^ unites both decisions. The matter, 
then, does not concern father and daughter, as has 
generally been held by exegetes, but is a case of 
spiritual marriage — the same situation as we found 
above in the case of the bishop and clergy of 
Antioch, as we must presuppose in Hermas, and as 
we saw in the letters of Cyprian. What was so 
inevitable took place at Corinth (although it was 
avoided in other places), viz. that the peculiar re- 
lation between the guardian and his spiritual bride 
became too intimate to be endurable for any length 
of time. According to Grafe, St. Paul advised both 
to marry, while the present writer finds it more in 
accordance with the wording of the text (cf. the re- 
peated also with the supposed situation, 

to think that he advised the young woman to leave 
the house and be married to some other Christian. 
If the words of St. Paul have a concrete case of 
Syneisaktism in view, such as prevailed at the 
episcopal court of Antioch, that is almost the only 
conceivable solution. In ancient times young girls 
were married without much ceremony, and for a 
female ascetic, who had had a disappointing ex- 
perience, a marriage was certainly the best way. 
It must, however, be granted that this interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Corinthians is not beyond 
question, especially as the text is not quite certain. 

Lastly, the de Vita Contemplativa must be 
mentioned. This may be regarded as a genuine 
work of Philo. The Therapeutse in Egypt, who 
are there described, and who tabued marriage and 
sexual enjoyment, lived in union with female com- 
anions, just as the Christian monks did at a later 
ate. It is the same combination of sexual asceti- 
cism and brotherly communion as in Syneisaktism, 
only that the personal intimacy between the indi- 
vidual pairs is wanting ; the brotherly love is just 
the specificalljr Christian factor in the spiritual 
marriage. This makes it possible to place the 
beginnings of Syneisaktism in the Apostolic Age. 
The ascetic cohabitation of man and woman had 
already had its prototype in Hellenistic Judaism. 
It can, however, on more general grounds, hardly 
be doubted that spiritual marriage with its ex- 
travagances belongs to the earliest Christian 
times, when ‘ the Spirit ’ ruled the community, and 
the ‘first love’ still burned. At that time the 
communities were small and intimate, and had had 
no disappointing experiences with regard to them- 
selves ; asceticism made its way into the Church ; 
and so all the conditions for the rise of Syneisakt- 
ism were present. This must be so if Syneisaktism 
is conceived of, as it has been by us above, as 
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an attempt to substitute for marriage Christian 
brotherly love. If we seek to derive it, in the 
way formerly adopted, from the celibacy of the 
clergy or from Monasticism, then we are driven 
to a much later date for its origin. But in face 
of the testimony of the most ancient Christian 
authors, that can hardly be maintained. 

IiiTERATiTRE. —The question was first raised by Henry 
Dodweil, iJimfsrtatimm C^prianm-e, iii. (Oxford, 1682). There- 
upon a small literature on the subject j^rew up. The titles 
of the contributions are given by J. E. Volbeding, Index 
dissertaiiomim (Lipsiio, 1S49), p. 167. So far as is known to the 
present writer, all the authors held Syneisaktism to be an error 
of the corrupt Church of the 3rd centurj'. The above men- 
tioned discussion of 1 Co 73»t38 by Ed, Grafe, ^Geistliche 
Verlobnisse bei Faulus/ followed a notice of WeizsEcker, and 
^peared in ThmL Arheitm attsdetn rhHni^chen wuseiischaJU. 
Frediger-Venin^ N.S., iii. (Freiburg, ISM). This interpretation 
has found conaiderable approval. The conception of Syneis- 
aktlsm given al>ove is proved in detail by H. Achelis, Virginei 
SuMntr&ivctw ; Mn miirag ztt 1 Cor. 7 (Leipzig, 1002). 

E .A.CMHLIS 

AGARIA, agar, AGARl.—An Indian tribe 
which, at the Census of numbered 270,370, of 
whom the vast majority are found in Bomlmy, the 
Central Provinces, and Bengal, -with a few in other 
parts of N. India. The ethnoOTaphy of this tribe 
IS very obscure, and, as collected under one heading 
in the Census returns, it includes at least three dif- 
ferent communities, who may, however, agree in 
being of common Bravidian or Munda ormin. In 
Chota Nta>iir and the adjoining district of Mirza- 
pur the Agarili practise the old rude Bravidian 
metliod of smelting iron. In the Tributary Mahals 
of Bengal and in the Sambalpur district of the 
Central Provinces tliey are a fair, good-looking 
race, who claim to have once been K&jputs in the 
neighlKiurhood of Agra, whence they say they de- 
rive their name. The legend runs that they remsed 
to bow the head before the Muhammadan emperor 
of Delhi, and were compelled to leave their original 
settlemente and migrate southwards. These the 
Census returns describe under the name of A^karid^ 
in order to distinguish them from the Agarmi who 
are pure Bravidians. In the Mandia district of the 
same province they are described as a suklivision 
of the Gonds (wh. see), and among the laziest and 
most drunken of that race. In Bombay another 
branch practise in some places the business of .salt- 
making, and derive their name from the pit (Hind, 
Mahr. agar, Skr. Cihara, ‘a mine’) in which the 
brine is eva|x>rated. 

It is only tlie tribe in Chota Nagpur and the im- 
mediate neigh Ijourhood that preserves its original 
beliefs.^ Oeneraliy they have a well-marked totem- 
istic division into sub- cartes; a vague fonn of 
ancestor-worship, which is confined to propitiating 
the dead of the preceding generation ; and a respect 
for the Sii tree {Bhorm rohmta\ which is used at 
their marriages. In Mirmpur they neglect the 
ordinary Hindu gods, and have a special worship 
of Ifohasur Devi, the Mother-goddess w^ho presides 
oyer the smelting furnace. To her the haigd, or 
village officiant, sacrifices a goat which has never 
home a kid, and bums a few scraps of cake, the 
meat and the remainder of the bread being con- 
sumed by the worshipiiers.^ In Palamau, according 
to Forbw, their worship is of a still lower type. 

* They appear,’ he writes, ‘ to have no deities, and 
to have no knowledge of the Supreme Being, though 
some of them appear to have heard of the univerSd 
Dev! ; but I do not think they worshipped her in any 
way. On certain days of the year they offer up 
sacrifices to propitiate the spirits of the departed 
members of the family.^ This ceremony is called 
ie. * the Dead.’ They generally also worship 
the Dih or local gods of the village in which they 
liappen to .<<ettle. In Bengal their women have the 
reputation of being notorious witches. Dalton 'was 
fcid timt rin Gangpur there are old women, pro- 
fessors of witchcraft, 'who stealthily instract the 


young girls. The latter are all eager to be taught, 
and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to be experimented upon, is destroyed 
by the potency of their mantras ” or charms, .so 
that the wife a man takes to his bosom has probably 
done her tree, and is confident in the belief that she 
can, if she pleases, dispose of her husband in the 
same manner if he makes himself obnoxious.’ 

A closely allied tribe of the E. Mundas in Lohftr- 
daga — the Asurs, who speak the same language 
as the Agaria — 'worship Andhariya Bevata, the 
Earth-god. The sacrificer place.s a fowl with its 
head on the anvil, and, holding it^ position with 
the forge pincers, strikes its head a hammer, 
praying that the goddess will protect the worshipper 
from iniury by the sparks wliich fly from red-hot 
iron. Tiiese people also wor.‘<hip Bor Pahfiri Bonga, 
the great Hul-god, with the sacrifice of a brown 
goat, and Pandra Devata, the Sun, with a mottled 
fo'wl. 

The Agaria of the Central Provinces and tlie 
allied trife in Bombay are practically Hindus, '^vor- 
sMpping in particular Hanumanta, the monkey- 
god, and all the village gods and goddesses. But 
they still preserve traces of the original pre-Aryan 
beliefs in representing these deities by stones and 
■white ant hills, and by performing their worship 
through their own headman, and not by a Brfihman 
officiant. 

LiTKiftATURB.— •F'or Bengal and the United Provinces : DaJtoa, 
Mhwlogy of Bengal (1872), IW, 322 fT.; Forbes, Seitkment Ik’ 
port m Fahandu, quoted in AorfA Indian Sotm and Queritv, 
IV. 43; Crooke, TnWB and Cmten L i ff. For Central 

Ihovinces: Cemm Itemrt, 10tU, i. F,H», 322!.; Gazetteer, i. 273 f. 
467. For BoniI>ay : Gazetteer, xv. nt, i. 36i'». For the .isurs : 
JASB Ml pt. i. 8 ; Cenmts liepart, 10CII, L 2S:i 

W. ClUKJKK. 

AGASTYA (or Agasti). —The reputed author 
of some Vedic hymns {liigveda, i. iflo-llU). fn 
the Kigveda he is sometimes mentioned, and some 
particulars are alluded to, notaldy hi.s miraculous 
origin and his relation to Lopilmudrfi, his wife 
(see E. Hieg, Sagemtqfe des Migpeda, i. 105-1211). 
In Hindu mythology* he is regarded as the 
patron saint of Southern India, vthere places 
sacred to him abound ; still, his hermitage was 
shown on the Yamunfi near Prayaga.t He orig- 
inated from the seed of Mitra and Varuim, which 
they had dropped into a water-jar on .seeing the 
heavenly nymph UrvaiLt From his double pa- 
rentage he is called Maitrfivaruni, and from liis 
being bom from a jar he got the names Kumbha- 
sambhava, Kala^ayoni, ana similar ones denoting 
‘jar- born.’ A Vedic name of Agastya is Manya. 

Agastya, gro'wing old as an ascetic, was ad- 
monished by his ancestors to beget a son in order 
to save himself and them from perdition. He 
therefore produced, by magic power, a beautiful 
maiden, LopamudrH, from the best part of ail 
creatures, and gave her to the king of Vidarbha 
to be his daughter. Nobody daring, on account 
of her supernatural beauty, to pretend to !ier hand, 
Agastya at last demanded her in marriage. The 
king, fearing his 'wrath, acceded to his 'svish, and 
Loptmudra became the wife of the ascetic. Wiien, 
however, after a course of penances in Gsng&dvfira, 
Agastya desired to embrace his 'wife, she refused 
to do his will unless she was decked out in such 
splendid rol>es and costly ornaments as slie had 
been accustomed to in her father’s house. In order 
to satisfy her demand, Agastya applied to different 
kings for treasures ; but he ascertained that their 
budgets -were just balanced, so that they might 
not bestow wealth on him. On their advice and 
in their company he “went to the king of Manimatl, 
the Dfinava Ilvala, who was famous for his ricliea. 

* See Holtzmanrfs paper on Agutstya in the M^ahabhdrata In 
ZDAIG xxxiv. p. 589 tf. 

t Mahdbhdrala, iii 87. 

X Brhaddemtd, v. so ; vii. 57. 
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Now Ilvala, an enemy of the Brahmans, had a 
brother, Vatapi, whom, on the arrival of a 
Brahman, he used to kill and then to prepare as 
a meal. When the unsuspecting guest had finished 
his dinner, Ilvala, by his magical power, called 
Vatapi to life again, and in this way killed his 
victim. ^ The Danava tried this trick on Agastya, 
but his incantation failed to revive Vatapi, whom 
Agastya had ^ already completely digested. So 
Ilvala was fain to give Agastya such treasures 
as satisfied the desires of Lopamudra. According to 
the Rccmuyana {iii. 11. 66), however, Agastya, on 
this occasion, reduced the Danava to ashes by fire 
issuing from his eye. The Kisi had by Lopamudra 
a son called Drdhasyu or Idhmavaha.* 

Another famous deed of Agastya was his having 
caused the fall of Nahusa. 

"When, after vanquishing Vjctra, Indra, polluted with the sin 
of brahmakatydy or killing of a Brahman, fled and hid himself, 
the gods made Nahu§a ruler of the skies. But Nahu§a soon 
became overbearing and desired to make Sachi, Indra^s wife, his 
own. She, however, would not consent unless he came to her 
on a car drawn by the seven Ri§is. Nahusa therefore yoked 
them to his car, and made them draw it. During his ride, he, 
for some cause, differently stated in different places, kicked 
Agastya on the head, whereupon the Risi turned him, by his 
curse, into a serpent, until Yudhisthira should release hhn from 
the curse, f 

Most frequently Agastya is mentioned in San- 
skrit works as having stayed the abnormal growth 
of the Vindhya range, and as having drunk up the 
o<;ean. 

The Vindhya was jealous of Mount Meru, round which sun 
and moon and stars were always revolving. In order to force 
tile heavenly ibodies to go round him too, Vindhya began to 
grow, and rose to such a height that the gods became alarmed. 
They therefore asked Agastya to prevent the mountain from 
obstructing the path of the sun. Accordingly the went 
with his family to the Vindhya, and, pretendmg to have some- 
thing to do in the South, he asked the mountain to cease grow- 
ing ull he should return! ; and when the Vindhya had agreed, he 
passed on and took up his abode in the South for ever.J His 
hermitage was near the Godavari and Parapa, where Rama 
and Sita were his guests. § The Ramayaria, however, takes 
apparently no heed of Agastya’s resolve never to leave the 
South, for in Bk. vii. it is related that he visited Rama in 
Ayodhya, and there told him the early history of RSvapa and 
Hanuman. 

The drinking up of the ocean is thus related in 
the Mnhdbhdrata (iii. 103 ff. ) : 

The Kalakeyas or Kaleyas, a class of Asuras, had fought under 
Vjftra against the gods. After the death of their leader they 
hid themselves in the ocean where the gods could not reach 
them, and determined to extirpate the BraJhmana and holy 
men; for thus, they thought, they would bring about the 
end of the world. The gods, alarmed by their raids, were 
advised by Visnu to implore Agastya for help. The Ri?!, ac- 
cordingly, drank up the water of the ocean and thus laid bare 
the Kalakeyas, who were then slain by the gods. The ocean 
continued a void till Bhagiratha led the Ganga to it and thus 
filled it again with water. 

A curious trait of our saint is that he was a 
famous hunter and archer. For this reason, prob- 
ably, Manu (v. 22) adduces Agastya as an au- 
thority for killing deer and birds for sacrificial 
purposes and for servants’ food. 

After Ms death Agastya was placed among the 
stars 11 as Canopus, the most brilliant star in the 
southern heavens except Sirius. The heliacal rising 
of this star, while the sun is in the asterism Hasta, 
marks the setting in of autumn after the close of 
the rains. IT 

Agastya seems, in popular belief, to represent 
that force of nature which makes an end of the 
monsoon, — in mythological language, drinks up the 
waters of the ocean, — and which brings back the 
sun, temporarily hidden by the clouds of the rainy 
season, or, turned mythologically, stays the growth 
of Vindhya obstructing the path of the sun. As 
a rain-godling, ‘who is supposed to have power 

* Mahdbhdratay iii. 96-99. 

f Mahdbhdrata, v. 17 ff., xii. 842 ff. ; and, with some varia- 
tions, xiii. 99 ff. 

t Mahdbhdrata, iii. 103. 

§ JRdmdyaV'atin* Ilf.; Kddamban, ed. Peterson, p. 21 ff. 

II Taittiripa Araiyyaka^ i. 11. 2, 

ir Vardha Mihirn, Rrhat Sarhhitdf xii. 7ff. 


to stop the rain,’ he is still invoked in Muzatfar- 
nagar.* 

In Southern India, Agastya ‘ is venerated as the 
earliest teacher of science and literature’; he is 
the reputed author of many Tamil works ; ‘ he 
is believed to be still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary^ eyes, and to reside someAvhere on the 
fine conical mountain in Travancore commonly 
called Agastya’s hill, from which the Porunei, or 
Tamraparni, the sacred river of Tinnevelli, takes 
its rise.’ t ’ See also Vedic Beligion (4 B b). 

H. Jacobi. 

AGE. — Inmost animals there is a normal spe- 
cific size to which the great majority of the adult 
members of the species closely approximate. In a 
large collection representing a species there may 
be a few giants and a few dwarfs, but most of the 
members show a close approximation to the same 
limit of growth, and there are good reasons for 
believing that the normal specific size is adaptive, 
i.e. that it has been slowly established in the course 
of selection as the fittest size for the given organ- 
ization and the given conditions of life. In some 
cases, e,g, many fishes, there is no such definite 
limit of growth ; thus haddocks are often found as 
large as cods. 

Similarly, in many animals that have been care- 
fully studied, we find that there is a normal poten- 
tial duration of life, — an age which is rarely 
exceeded, though it may be seldom attained. 
This normal ‘ lease of life ’ is in most cases known 
only in a general way, though in man^ cases we 
are able to say that the living creature in question 
never lives longer than a few months, or a year, or 
a few years. Statistics from forms kept in cap- 
tivity are obviously vitiated by the artificial con- 
ditions, and the life of animals in their natural 
conditions is so often ended by a ‘ violent death ’ — 
coming sooner or later according to the varying 
intensity of the struggle for existence— that it is 
difficult to say what the normal potential duration 
of life really is. But a critical survey of a large 
body of facts led Weismann in his essay on ‘The 
Duration of Life’ (1889) to the conclusion that 
this, like size, is an adaptive character, gradually 
defined by selection in relation to the external 
conditions of life. 

Attempts have often been made to correlate 
the duration of life with certain structural and 
functional characteristics of the type discussed, 
e,g. with size, with the duration of the growing 
period, with rapidity or sluggishness of life, but 
none of these correlations can be generalized, 
and there is much to be said for Weismann’s 
more cautious thesis, that the length of life is de- 
termined in relation to the needs of the species. 
Given a certain rate of reproduction and a certain 
average mortality, the duration of life that sur- 
vives is that which is fittest to the conditions. 
(See Adaptation.) In the same essay Weismann 
pointed out that unicellular organisms, which have 
no ‘ body ’ to keep up, which can continually make 
good their waste by repair, and which have very 
simple inexpensive modes of reproduction, are practi- 
cally ‘ immortal,’ i. e, they are not subject to natural 
death as higher organisms are. Epigrammatically 
expressed, natural death is the price paid for a 
‘ body.’ 

In the case of man, we must clearly distinguish 
between the average specific longevity, about 34 
years in Europe — but happily raisable with de- 
creasing infantile mortality, improved sanitation, 
decreasing warfare, increasing temperance and 
carefulness, — and the potential specific longevity, 
which for the present race is normally betweei* 

* Orooke, The Popular Beligion and Folklore of Northern 
India, i. 76. 

t Caldwell, Compare Gram, of Dravidian Languages^, 119 f. 
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seventy and one hundred years. There is no war> 
rant for fixing any precise limit, either for the past 
or the future. All that we can scientifically say 
is that there are few well-established instances of 
a greater human longevity than 104 years. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis did good service (1862) in 
destructively criticising numerous alleged cases of 
centenarianism, the occurrence of wdiich he at first 
regarded as quite unproved, but even he finally 
admitted that men do sometimes reach a hundred 
years, and that some have reached one hundred 
and three or four. The famous cases of Thomas 
Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of Des- 
mond, .said to be 152, 169, and 140 respectively, 
were ruled out of court by Mr. Thoms, who edited 
Notes and Queries at tlie time when Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
wholesome scepticism created much stir. As man 
is a slowly varying organism, as regards physical 
characters at feast, it is extremely unlikely that 
his longevity was ever much greater than it is 
now. Monsters in age and monsters in size are 
alike incredible. 

Prof. E. Metchnikoff is one of the few modern 
biologists who would deal generou.sly with Biblical 
and ofcher old records of great human longevity. 
He apparently thinks there has been some mis- 
understanding in regard to Methuselah’s 969 years 
and Noah’s 950, but he accepts the great ages of 
175, 180, and 147 years ascribed to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Similarly, he accepts the 185 
years with which St. Mungo of Glasgow has been 
credited. And as he is generous in regard to the 
past, he is hopeful in regard to the future, believ- 
ing that a more careful and temperate life, as well 
as an enlightened recognition of the disharmonies 
of our bodily frame, may bring about a time when 
man will no longer, as Buffon says, * die of disap- 
pointment,’ but attain everywhere ‘a hundred 
years.’ ‘Humanity,’ Metchnikoff says, ‘would 
make a great stride towards longevity could it put 
an end to syphOis, which is the cause of one-nfth 
of the cases of arterial sclerosis. The suppression 
of alcoholism, the second great factor in the pro- 
duction of senile degeneration of the arteries, will 
produce a .stili more marked extension of the term 
of life. Scientific study of old age and of the 
means of modifying its pathological character will 
make life longer and happier.’ He also quotes the 
theoretically simple conclusion of Pfluger’s essay 
on ‘The Art of prolonging Human Life”: — ‘Avoid 
the things that are harmful, and be moderate in 
all things.’ 

A fact of much interest is the statistical evidence 
that such a subtle character as ‘longevity,’ that is 
to say, a tendency to a certain lease of life, be it long 
or short, is heritable like other inborn characters, 
thopijh it rests, of course, to some extent with the 
individual or his environment to determine whether 
the inherited tendency is realized or not. Just 
m stature is a heritanle quality, so is potential 
longevity, but the degree of expression is in part 
determined by ‘ nurture ’—taking the word in the 
widest sense. 

There is, as we have hinted, reason to believe 
that natural death is not to be regarded simply as 
an intrinsic necessity — the fate of all life ; we can 
carry the analysis further, and say that it is inci- 
dent on the complexity of the bodily machinery, 
which makes complete recuperation well-nigh im- 
possible, and almost forces the organism to accumu- 
late arrears, to go into debt to itself; that it is 
incident on the limits which are set to the multi- 
plication and renewal of cells within the body, 
thus nerve-cells in higher animals cannot be added 
to after an early stage in development ; and it is 


incident on the occurrence of organically expensive 
modes of reproduction, for reproduction is often 
the beginning of death. At the same time, it 
seems difficult to rest satisfied with these and 
other physiological reasons, and we fall back on 
the selectionist view that the duration of life has 
been, in part at least, punctuated from witlujiit 
and in reference to large issues ; it lias been gradu- 
ally regulated in adaptation to the ■welfare of the 
species. 

It seems to us suggestive to recognize four 
categories of phenomena in connexion with age. 
The first is tliat of the immortal unicellular ani- 
mals wdiieh never grow old, which seem exempt 
from natural death. The second is that of many 
wild animals, wliich reach tiie length of their 
life’s tether without any hint of ageing, and pass 
ofi* the scene— or are shoved off— victims of violent 
death. In many fishes and reptiles, for instance, 
which are old in years, there is not in their organs 
or tissues the least hint of age - degeneration. 
The third is that of the majority of civilized 
human beings, some domesticated, and .some wild 
animals, in which the decline of life is marked by 
normal senescence. The fourth is that of many 
human beinj^s, not a few domesticated aninmis, 
e.ff, horse, dog, cat, and some semi-dtuuesticated 
animals, notably bees, in which the clo.se of life is 
marked by distinctively pathological se.nilitf/. It 
seems certain that wild animals rarely exhibit more 
than a slight 8ene.seence, while man often exhibits 
a bathos of senility. What is the explanation ol 
this ’ 

The majority of wild animals seem to die a 
violent death, before there is time for senescen<‘e, 
much less senility. Tlie character of <ihi age de- 
^nds ujKrn the nature of the physiological bad 
uebts, some of which are more unnatural than 
others, much more unnatural in tamed than in 
wild animals, much more unnatural in man than 
in animals. Furthermore, civilized man, sheltered 
from the extreme physical forms of the struggle 
for existence, can live for a long time witii a very 
defective hereditary constitution, whicli may end 
in a period of very undesirable senility. Man is 
also very deficient in the resting instinct, and 
seldom takes much thought about resting habits. 
In many cases, too, there has come about in human 
societies a system of protective agencies which 
allow the weak to survive through a period of pro- 
longed senility. We cannot, perhaps, do other- 
wise in regard to those w'e love ; but it is plain 
that our better ambition would be to heighten the 
standard of vitality rather than merely to prolong 
existence, so that if we have an old age it may be 
without senility. Those whom the gods love die 
young. 

Litbratueb.— E bstein, Die Kumt dm rmmckikhs fjebm m 
verldm^em, Wiesbaden, 1891 ; Fiourens, Be ia 
humaine^f Paris, 1885 ; G. M. Humphry, QM Age^ mid Changes 
iiundental to it^ Cambridge, 1886 ; E. Ray Lankester, * Cen- 
tenarianism,* in The Advancement of Samce^ U^ndoii, 
als» Comparative Lmigeuitg in Man and Ammais, Ix^ndon, 
1870 ; Lejoncourt, Gakrie des ^tenaires ancicm et nmivmest 
Paris, 1842 ; E. Metchnikoff, * Etudes Biologiques sur la Vieii- 
in Annales Inst. Pasteur, i. (1901) p. S66, il. (mE) p. 912, 
also The iVottire of Man (tr. 1903}, esp. ch, x., ‘Wie .Scien- 
tific Study of Old Age* ; Karl Pearson, The Ckanms of Deuik, 
voL L, London, 1897 ; Pfliigcr, die Kumt der FirWiigr- 
erung des mmschiickm Lemu, Bonn, ISW ; W. J. Thoms, 
JSuman Lonmmtv, 1873 : J. Arthur Thomson, ‘ On Growing 
Old/ in Lofmm t^mrL mv,, April 1903 ; H. de Varigny, art 
‘Otoissance* In Richet*® Diet, de Phgsi&i&gie, iv., isw ; August 
Weismann, ‘The Oumrion of Life,* in Kmaps tmm HmdUg, 

OHoiri, 1889. J, Arthur Thomson. 

AGED.— See Abandonment and Exposure, 
Old Agr 
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Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 183. 

Babylonian (A. Jeremias), p. 183. 

Buddhist (L. DE la V. Poussin), p. 187. 

Christian (G. Bonet Maury), p. 190. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p, 192. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Primitive and 
American). — i. The conception of a series of cosmic 
eras, mutually related, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the entire known 
worM and forming the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religious 
development. The idea of creation is common to 
practically all religious systems (see art. Cosmo- 
gony), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a cosmic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the world. Still 
later, it would seem, comes the doctrine that after 
this cosmic annihilation there is to be a new world, 
a belief which is found, for instance, in systems so 
divergent as the Iranian and the Norse. Closely 
connected with the belief in the regeneration 
of the world is the well-nigh universal doctrine 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see Deluge). The theory of Ages of 
the World has been carried still further by the 
base which holds that the present cosmic era has 
een preceded by others, and the Greek, Hindu, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a series 
of cycles each of which contains four Ages, and 
which have been and are to be repeated in infinite 
succession. 

2 . The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philosophized 
Greek view presented by Hesiod (ITorfe and Days^ 
109-201), according to whom there have been four 
Ages — golden, silver, brass, and iron — each worse 
than the one preceding. Equally pessimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yngaSy 
or Ages of a ‘day of Brahma’ (12,000 years), are 
successively shorter in duration and increasingly 
degenerate. Among primitive peoples such a series 
of Ages of the World seems to be unknown, yet it 
is noteworthy that among the South American 
Indians it is generally held that the world has 
already been destroyed twice, once by fire and 
again by flood, as among the eastern Tupis and | 
the Arawaks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms had occurred, but that the 
world was again to be destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

3 , Outside the great culture nations of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of the still more highly developed Mayas of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
This marvellous people held that the present era, 
which bore no special name, was preceded by four 
Ages or ‘Suns^; the Sun of Earth, the Sun of 
Fire, the Sun of Air, and the Sun of Water. Each 
of these cycles had been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Aztecs looked 
forward with dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were filled with special fear ; every fire was ex- 
tinguished, and all the priests, followed by the 
people, marched in solemn procession to a moun- 
tain two leagues from the capital. There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of the 
Pleiades, and when this constellation was seen, 
the priests rekindled fires by the friction of two 


HE WORLD. 

Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 192. 
Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 200. 

Jewish (E. N. Adler), p. 202. 
Zoroastrian (N. Soderblom), p. 205. 


ieces of wood, one of which was placed on the 
reast of a human sacrifice, while the multitude 
rejoiced in the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty -two years. 
It is noteworthy that Aztec sources vary widely 
with regard to both the length and the sequence 
of the cosmic eras, the latter being given not only 
as stated above, but also as Water, Air, Fire, 
Earth ; Earth, Air, Fire, Water ; Water, Earth, 
Air, Fire ; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In like 
manner, the order of the cataclysms which termin- 
ated the several eras varies according to the dif- 
ferent sources, but it is certain at least that the 
Sun of Earth was terminated by famine, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air by a 
hurricane, and the Sun of Water by a flood. 

4 . The basis of this Aztec belief in Ages of the 
World is not altogether certain. It has been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropical 
country, and also to the political and social revolu- 
tions which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to be pre- 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, mythopoetically magnified by suc- 
cessive generations, especially as this hypothesis 
also ex;^ains the characteristic South American 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
and flood. 

LiTKSATtTRB. — Waitz, Anthropologie der NaturvdlJser, iv. 
161-163 (Leipzig, 1864); Brinton, MytTis of the New World^ 
pp. 229-233 (^w York, 1876); R6\ille, Native JReligions of 
Mexico and Pera^ pp. 113-118 (London, 1884); Ehrenreich, 
My then und Legen^n der eUdamer. Urvolhei^ pp. 80-31 
(BerUn, 1906). LOUIS H. GRAY. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian).— 
Even before the discovery of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, it was known that the Babylonians had re- 
flected on the course of the world’s history, and 
that they regulated the Ages of the World according 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca * reports 
a statement of Berosus, who under the rule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, and whose lost historical work Chaldaica 
was intended to prove the commencement of a 
new world period under the Seleucids or under 
AJexander. 

‘Berosus says that everything takes place according to the 
course of the planets, and he maintains this so confidently that he 
determines the times for the conflagration of the world and for 
the fiood. He asserts that the world will burn when all the 
planets which now move in different courses come together in the 
urab,-t so that they all stand in a straight line in the same sign, 
and that the future fiood will take place when the same con- 
junction occurs in Capricorn. For the former is the constella- 
tion of the summer solstice, the latter of the winter solstice; 
they are the decisive signs of the zodiac, because the turning- 
points of the year lie in them.’ 

These accounts of Berosus have here, as well as 
in the narratives of the Creation and the Flood, 
been proved thoroughly reliable. The teaching 
which underlies them regarding the course of the 
world corresponds to the accounts which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

* Fragm. hist. Ghrmc. ii. 50. 

t The sign of the Crab in the zodiac is the turning-point of the 
summer sun, if the vernal equinox lies in the Ram j the corre- 
sponding turning-point of the winter sun is Capricorn. Our 
calendar has retained the desiraations, although the vernal 
equinox has long ago moved into the Msh. 
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The Babylonian doctrine, which we find popular- 
ized in myths, dramatic and festive customs, and 
games, inquires into the origin of things and the 
<ieveIopment of the world from its beginnings^ in 
chaos to its renewal in future ?eons. The doctrine 
has spread over the whole world. We find it again 
in Egypt, in the religion of the Ayesta, and in 
India ; traces of it are discovered in China, as 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations of 
South America. To refer these phenomena back 
to * elementary ideas ^ (Bastian, ydikeridee), such 
as may arise independent!;^’' among difierent peoples, 
will not hold good in view of the circumstance 
that we have to do with ideas connected with 
definite facts %vhieh rest on continued astronomical 
observations, Babylonia was, moreover, according 
to a constant tradition, the home of astronomy 
(* Gluiltlean wisdom *), and there the science of the 
stars formed the basis of all intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything earthly as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the zodiac is considered the 
most important part of the whole universe. The 
zodiac {kipuk Sami) is the hroad ‘Way’ on the 
heavens, r, 20 degrees, upon which the sun, the 
muon, Venus and the four other moving stars 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out their 
t't>urse ; while the other stars, the fixed stars, seem 
to stand still on the ball of the revolving heavens. 
The moving «tars were regarded as interpreters of 
the Divine will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary written on the 
margin of a l>ook of revelation. 

The rulers of the ziaiiac are the sun, the moon, 
and Venus. In a mythological text ( WAIiv. pL 5) 
we are told that Bef placed them to rule the hcpuk 
smni* The four remaining planets, ^larduk- 
Jupiter, Nebo-Mercury, Ninib-Mars, and Kergal- 
Saturn, correspond to the quarter appearances of 
the three, and have their special place of reve- 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
speaking in terms of space, at the four corners of 
the world. Every one of the astral divinities 
represents the ’whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popularizes the teaching, 
and on worship, which again is a product of the 
mythology. The temple-teaching at every place 
of worship serves to prove that the divinity 
reveals itself at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the corres|>onding sacred region 
of the heavens (roTor, Umplum), The local god 
is mimmus dem for the region ; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints. 

Seeing, however, that the Divine po'wer reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadic 
conception of the godhead. The triad—sun, moon, 
and Venus — in their relation to each other, as 
well as each of these three “bodies individually, 
comprehends the whole being of the godhead, fn 
the case of every mythological phenomenon, the 
question must be raised whether tne divinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of its worship 
stands for the sun, the moon, or the Venus- (Istar-) 
character. In each case, however, the deity repre- 
sents at the same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomena in every microcosm of the 
natural world. The same is true of Marduk, 
Kebo, Ninib, and Nergab In the teaching of 
Babylon, which is beat known to us, the ciiief 
points in the sun’s track belong to them in a 
special sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the sun’s course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as they appear 
in their course. In like manner, they are repre- 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature 
{Tammuz in the upper and under world), which 


runs parallel with the astral phenomena in the 
changes of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
embodiments of the spring and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergai as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, could occupy 
the place of Tammuz in both halves of his cycle. 

The Babylonian sages reached the profound con- 
ception that time and s|^ce are identical.* Both 
are revelations of the "Divine power, and have 
therefore the same pidnciples of cfi vision. 

The course of the world cycle is consummated in 
the struggle of the two powers of the world system, 
light and darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the world and the winter of t!ie 
world- In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star of the upper w’orld 
(the reverse holds in Egypt). She dies and rises 
again from the dead {inbu ia ina rmrmianiM 
ibbaniHf ‘ fruit, which produces itself out of itself ’) ; 
she symbolizes the power of life from the dead. 
The sun, which, in opposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, and in which the stars disappear, 
is the power of the under world. * Istar desires 
to become the queen of hea’ven,’ In the myth 
she is the heavenly virgin (in the zodiac she is 
represented by the figure of the Virgin with the 
ear of com or with the child) who gives birth to 
the sun-child or the moon-child, which then over- 
comes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new era, -—but then at the liighest point of 
the course dies and sinks down into the under 
world ; or she is the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four points of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the turning-points of the 
sun (Ninib and Nergai) and the equincKstial points 
(Marduk and NeI>o), are made use of in tlie mythol- 
ogy in the following manner: Marduk is the 
brmger in of the new time (the spring sun), Nebo 
{Hermes ’with the balance of the aead) is the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (hlars) 
brings the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammuz by the boar, the sacred animal 
of Ninib), Nergai is lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Nebo exchange 
places under the precedence of Babylon, whose 
local god is Marduk. The rdle of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Nebo. His name 
indicates that he is the ‘ prophet ’ of the new time 
(Nebo-Mercury is the mommg-star; in the wmrd 
lies the root of the official name neM\ ‘prophet/ 
i.e, one who announces the new age).t 

The change of the arc of day and the arc of night, 
the summer and winter courses of the stars, and the 
related change of life and death in nature, result 
in the doctrine of the change ^ fh& Ages* The 
change of the seasons corresponds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm eveiywhere refleete the macrocosm, 
the year is a copy of the greater period of time, in 
which the evolution of the worla is consummated, 
and the seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 

The acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
back to the observation of the stages of the sun’s 
course. Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
World, we shall give a survey of traces of Agm 
of the World in which the connexion with these 
stages is not at first apparent, 

Tlie cuneiform texts mention ‘ kings before the 
Flood’ in opposition to ‘kings after the Flood.’ 
They are thought of as in past time ; — 

* ©le As»yr,-Bab- ‘world/ ia the Heb. dWm, ‘primevikl 
* eternity.* 

t Jupiter, m & pliuaet, has in itself no claim to special emphasis. 
In our order of tne days of the week it O'Ccnpies the fifth place 
(Thursday , Jom$ dies). The fact that the classical peoples 
raise Mm to the rank of stmwus dms is an indication of the 
Viide diffuMon of the Babylonian conception of the world. 
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I. Lam ahithii ‘the time before the Flood.’ In 
the time before the Flood there lived the heroes, 
who (according to the Gilgames Epic, which on the 
nth table tells the story of the Flood) dwell in 
the nnder world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages. Asnrbanipal 
speaks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 
A magical text mentions a saying of an old sage 
before the Flood. WAI v. 44, 20a, speaks of ‘ kings 
after the Flood.’ Berosus indicates along with 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 120 
years. 

1. idoros (s=Bab. ArUru^). 

2. Alaporos (Adaporos)=a(2apa, t.«, Marduk, the son of Ea in 

the heroic age, who, as the bringer in of the new age (cf. 
*A$a/jt ju.eAA(*)v), Marduk as fighting with the dragon, will 
introduce the new age of the world.* 

3. AmSlon=s:a7n^^«, *man.' As Adapa corresponds to the 

Biblical patriarch Seth, AmSlon in like manner corre- 
sponds to Enosh {i.e. man). 

4. Ammenon s=s ummdnw (‘workmaster’) = Gain (Cainan), 

* smith ’ (cf. Aram, qaindyor--^ smith ’)• 

6. Megalaros— ?. 

6. Daonos=?. 

7. Evedorachos= jS^nmedttranfci, ‘favourite of the great gods,* 

who taught his son the secret of heaven and earth ; i.e, 
Enoch, who walked with God, and after a life of 365 
years (the number of the sun) was taken away. The 
Jewish feast of the turning of the winter sun (Hanukkah^ 

* feast,* later applied to the dedication of the Temple) was 
connected with Enoch. Jubilees ( 42 i) says of him : ‘ Enoch 
was among the angels of God six jubilees; and they 
showed him all that the rule of the sun is in heaven and 
on the earth, and he wrote it aU down.* 

8. Amempsino8=amfl?-5in, ‘man of the god Sin*=Methu- 

selah. There is a Babylonian text which communicates 
‘the secrets’ of Amel-Sin. 

9. Otiartes (Oparte8?)= Ubara-Tutu, father of the Babylonian 

Noah (UtnapiStim, Hasisatra, in Berosus Xisuthros), 

Berosus relates that Kronos before the Flood had 
ordered Xisuthros to engrave with letter-signs all 
things according to their beginning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets with cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood his children and relatives had gone to 
Babylon, taken the writings from Sippar, and 
circulated them among the people. 

2. The historic period, which again unfolds itself 
in Ages. The division of the Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connected with 
the course of the stars. The Golden Age of early 
times corresponds to the time in which the vernal 
equinox in the zodiac goes through the dominion 
of Ann (four figures). The Flood brought the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
Ea (four figures, water -region) ; the historical 

f eriod corresponds with Bel’s realm of the zodiac. 

'or the track of the zodiac is portioned out to 
Ann, Bel, and Ea, the triad of Divine power in the 
whole universe of space, corresponding on the 
zodiac to Sin, Samas, and Istar. The restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fashioning of the world after the original chaos, 
which also appears as the power of the waters (in 
the myth the water-dragon had been subdued) ; the 
world after the Flood corresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation, f 
The application of Ages of the World to the 
periods of the evolution of the aeon of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 

* Marduk and Adapa are both abkallUy i.e. ‘ sages * in the Divine 
sense. Sennacherib, who, by the destruction of Babylon and the 
raising of Nineveh into prominence by violent means, sought 
to inaugurate a new era, allows himself to be glorified as Adapa. 
He says (K. 270, la): ‘Assur spoke in a dream to the grand- 
father of the king, my lord “ abkallu ” : “the king’, the king of 
kings (AJurbanipal), is the grandson of the abkullu and Adapa, ** 
See p. 18Ci> for the inauguration of a new Age with Asurbanipal. 

t The Biblical story of the Flood still shows traces of the 
notion found in the Babylonian narrative of the flooding of the 
whole world. The mountain where the ark landed is originally 
the mountain of the world. The report of the Priests’ Code (Gn 
g4f. 18) gives the precise height of the mountain. On ite top 
stands the tree of life (olive tree) from which the dove brings 
the leaf. The ark of the Indian ilood also lands on the moun- 
tain of the world. 


the calendar, which is based on observation of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

By the precession of the equinoxes is meant the gradual dis- 
placement of the same point of day in the ecliptic, the middle 
line of the zodiac, which the sun’s track marks out. The inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth to the plane of the sun is variable. 
In accordance with this, the point of intersection of the apparent 
plane of the sun and of the ejjuator recedes for the spectator 
For the observation of the ancients this resulted in the follow- 
ing phenomenon : The position of the sun in the same spring 
days recedes from year to year farther towards the east. In 
72 years the displacement amounts to a day, in every 2200 years 
therefore, about a figure in the zodiac. The vernal equinox 
traverses once in 12x2200 years the water-region (Flood) and 
the fire-region. On this fact rests the teaching of Berosus given 
above (p. 183^). 

In the region of further Asia, the earliest his- 
torical time of which we can find traces in the 
original sources had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon in the forefront. Sargon says, in his 
State inscription of the king of Meluhha, that his 
fathers had, from distant times, since the seon 
of the moon -god {Adi Nannar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of the partition of the world between the moon 
and the sun (moon = star of the upper world, sun 
= the star of the under world ; see above, p. 184^), 
Nebo would, in the pre-Babylonian order, corre- 
spond to the moon, Marduk to the sun. Nebo, 
too, in accordance with his character, is the 
‘ prophet ’ ; and, according to the nature of the 
doctrine regarding him, suso the victor over the 
power of darkness, the bearer of the tablets of 
fate. Under the influence of the supremacy of 
Babylon he has exchanged his r61e with Marduk ; 
and this, by the way, agrees with the principle of 
the Babylonian doctrine, according to which op- 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
south and north, summer and winter, day and 
night, exchange their rdles). We could thus speak 
of Age of the moon or an Age of Nebo , to which 
in the epoch of the supremacy of Babylon an Age 
of the sun or an Age of Marduk would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way, still the latter is at least subsequently re- 
garded as the Age of the moon ; i.e. the Nebo Age, 
which preceded the rule of Marduk of Babylon, 
has been transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned according to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Twins. — In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (about B.C. 5000-2800) the sun stood in 
the zodiacal sign called the Twins. If we were to 
make additional use of this circumstance in the 
theory of the Ages of the World, as we are in- 
clined to do, the two phases of the waxing and 
waning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these twins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
1 ellamonty i.e. ‘ twins ’ ; and the hieroglyphics of the 
zodiac, which even to-day indicate the Twins in the 
calendar, consist of the picture of the waxing and 
waning moon, just as the Komans represented 
Janus, who bears the character of the moon, as 
the two half-moons with human faces. 

This Age of the Twins was for Babylon the age 
of the settlement of the Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins {Dioscuri) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myths which indicate the be- 
ginning of a new epoch (Cyrus, Camhyses, Romulus, 
Remus, etc.). And if any one in the time of the 
Assyrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the archaic 
form of calculation. Either Nebo was deliberately 
raised to a more prominent place than Marduk, 
or {e.g .9 under Sargon) Sivan, the month of the 
moon-god, was regarded as the first month of the 
year. In the same way the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with Janus 
(January), although the last month was called 
December (i.e. the tenth month). 
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One would expect an Age of the sun to follow 
an Age of the moon (the sun and the moon are also 
twins). As a matter of fact, the reckoning of the 
calendar, ’which was changed about B.c. iJSOO, on 
the basis of the precession into the next figure of 
the zodiac, 'was so adjusted that in the zodiac the 
figure of the Bull follow^ed the Twins. 

(6) Age of the Bull . — This reform of the calendar 
was assisted bj the actual state of afiairs. The 
time of its introduction corresponds 'with the period 
in which Babylon became the metropolis of tlm 
world, Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the ‘farmer of Babylon ' {Nebuchadrezzar calls 
himself Ikkaru m Babili^ iis representative of the 
god on earth), is symbolized by the bull, which 
corresponds to the figure of the Bull in the heavens.* 
In this way the Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Marduk as the representa- 
tive of the Divine power is in an especial sense 
the sun-god. gammurabi took advantage of the 
reform of the calendar to glorify his rule as a new 
epoch of the '^vorld. He says that he has succeeded 
in ‘exalting Marduk.’ The priests of Babylon 
celebrate Marduk as the fighter with the dragon 
and as the demiurge, and found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the rdle of Marduk as 
creator of the wwld. The honour w'hich belonged 
to Nebo as the lord of the destinies is transferred 
to Marduk. He determines on New Year’s day 
the fate of the world, Nebo, w’ho in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, is now recorder 
of the destinies. 

The calendar 'which corresponded to the Age of 
the Bull must have reckoned the beginning of the 
year a month earlier, so that the year began 'with 
lyyar and closed with Nisan ; for the world-epoch 
embracing a sign of the zodiac corresponds to the 
course of the sun through a sign of the zodiac, 
i.«. one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved only indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in office 
in the month lyyar. The investiture is a ceremony 
which took place also in Bab;0on, and therefore 
according to Babylonian law. The king seized the 
hands oi _ Bel-Marduk, and by this act his mle 
obtained its ratification and consecration. This 
inauguration w'as still observed in lyyar ajfter 
Hisan must have long been regarded as the fii^t 
month. Under Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar the 
inauguration took place in Nisan. The new 
calendar had thus in the meantime secured recog- 
nition for its claims. 

The mythological motives of the Age of the Bull 
had to be taken from the myths of Marduk. 
Seeing that Marduk is regarded as the child of the 
sun fwe ideogram signifies * son of the sun the 
inotive of the mysterious birth is connected with 
his appearance as well as the motive of the perse- 
cution by the dragon (exposure and rescue). The 
myths of Marduk which are as yet known have 
not supplied evidence for his birth from the virgin 
queen of heaven (see above, p. 184^). But the 
myths tell of the marriage of Marduk. The child 
of the sun in the course of the cycle becomes the 
lover and the husband of the queen of heaven 
(Istar). Every historical celebrity w^ho, in the 
Bull age, "was distinguished as a ruler of the world, 
a founder of dynasties, etc,, wm furnished 'with the 
Marduk motive, if some antiquated method corre- 
sTxmdmg to the me of the Twins did not prefer 
the motive of the Dioscuri (see above, p. 185^). In 
this way we can explain the mythical setting of the 
history of Sargon i., who founded Babylon, and 
in all jprobabihty was the first to introduce the 
Marduk method of reckoning. I 

* In the Babylonian ideogram of the planets, dnpiter signifies i 
* ball of the sun/ and is explained as the * furrow of the heavens* { 
which ttte bull of the sun ploughs. 1 


* Pargon the mighty king of Agada am I, My mother was a 
vestal,* nij' father of the lower class. , . . My %-estai mother 
conceived me, in secret did she bear me. She laid me in an ark 
of bulrushes, closed my doors with pitch, laid me in the river, 
. . . The river bore me downwards to Akki, the water-carrier. 
Akki, the water-carrier, received me in the friendliness of his 
heart, brought me up as his child, made me his gardener. During 
my activity I§tar fell in love with me. . . . For years I enjoyed 
sovereign power.’ 

It is related of the hero of the Babylonian Gil- 
games Epic how Istar seeks to ’^viu his love. 
j^Elian, however A xii. 21), says his mother 
had been a king’s daiighter, who conceived the 
hero by means of an insignificant man. 

Gudea, the South Babylonian priestly prince, 
says to the goddess, who stands by his side, ‘I 
have no mother, thou art my mother; I have no 
father, thou art my father; in a secret place hast 
thou home me.’ 

Ninih appears in an epic poem as the liero, who 
will allow his royal power to extend to the bounds 
of heaven and earth. He is a child of Istar, he 
is called *My father know I not.’ 

Asumasirpal allows the following story to he 
told of himself : 

* X was born in the midst of mountains, wdiich no man knoweth ; 
thou hau3t, 0 Istar, with the glance of thine eyes chosen me, 
hast longed for my supremacy, hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, and called me as ruler of men,’ 

ASurhanipal wishes to be regarded as a child of 
Etar, who had once nourished him. The writera 
of his tablets represent his Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf, p. 187’’). 

(c) Age of the Mam, -^The recognition of the fact 
that the calendar must now be arranged according 
to the Ram as the vernal equinox, and tlie fixing 
of it so, give to the otherwise unimportant king 
Nabonassar (Nabfi-nasir, 797-734) a special signifi- 
cance. The framers of the cakmiar in Ida time 
have dated a new age from Nabonassar. Syncellus 
relates {Ckromgmpkia, 207) that Nalwmassiir, 
according to the testimony of Alexander Poly his tor 
and Berosus, destroyed all historical documents 
relating to his predecessors, in order that dates 
might be reckoned only according to his time (<rwm- 
yayiiff rdy vpd^eis twv Tpb ai)ro0 pwnX^cap 
dir’ a0ro0 h KaBaptSpLifffis yiviprai tujp XaXSalwv jSacrtX/w). 

The breaking of toe tablets is not to be taken literally. It is 
the same as toe hwning cf the bmk$ in reforms of other ages, 

! in Per^ under Alexander, in China, b.c. 21S. under Cbin-shi- 
hoang. In the case of toe burning of the libraries of Alexandria, 
too, this motive must be taken into consideration, it rignifies 
toe beginning of a new era of Islto in Egypt under Omar. 

This is the reason why the Babylonian chron- 
olo^ contained in the extant inscriptions begins 
with Nabonassar. The Ptolemaic canon, too, wmch, 
as is well known, did not follow historieit ends, 
but represented a calendar with astronomical 
limits, t had begun with Nabonassar. The mis- 
understanding of Syncellus can also be explained in 
this way ; the Chrofwgraphm (207) says the Baby- 
lonians had from the time of Nabonassar written 
down the periods of the courses of the stars (Arb 
JSa^QPoxrdpQVf roh rfis rlav ienripiaw 

XaXdam ’^Kpl^tacFap]. 

In Babylon itself the reform of the Age of the 
Earn never obtained full recognition, because the 
Age of Nabonassar coincided with the fall of 
Babylon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept its 
hold here. Still Berosus, under the n3e of the 
Seleucids, reckons, as we saw (p. 183^}, with the 
Age of the liam. The new reckoning seems to 
have found ite chief support in Egypt. Just aa 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphasizing 
Marduk of Babylon, in the same way the Age of 
the Earn served the purpose of glorifying Jupiter 
Amon, who is represented with the head of a 

* BnUUp toe * itotor of god/ in toe Code of H»mmumbi, toe 
pri«aitdy r^reteutative of toe sister-wife of Marduk, litar. 

t It was carried furtoer for several centuries after Christ- 
Olaudiua Ftolemasus is by no means the author ; he had collected 
toe traditions and preserved them in their true form. 
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ram, although he is in his nature identical with 
Marduk. Alexander the Great, who allowed him- 
self to be celebrated by contemporary writers as 
lord of worlds, and to be painted by Apelles as 
Jupiter, consulted the oracle in the oasis of Jupiter 
Amon. Manetho says that under Bocchoris ‘a 
ram {dpvlov) spoke.’ 

The doctrine of the Ages of the World, as may 
already have been inferred from the preceding 
explanation, is connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. As deliverer there appears the 
Divine power, which reveals itself in the spring 
equinox. It is Marduk- Adapa, it is the ‘ram,’ 
which, according to the Age, overcomes the power 
of darkness. In 4 Ezra (11^"^®) the seer reflects on 
the ways of the Highest ; 

* Then the Highest looked at his times ; lo, they were at an 
end, and his aeons (smmla) were full. . . . Now the earth will 
be refreshed and return . . . and trust in the judgment and 
mercy of her creator.’ 

In these words lies the fundamental religious idea 
of the doctrine of the Ages of the World. ‘The 
aeons were full.’ ‘ The time is fulfilled.’ * 

The connexion of the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World with the expectation of a deliverer produces 
the following characteristic opinions, which meet 
us at once as axioms : 

1. The Age of perfection lies at the beginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revealed by the godhead, 
lies at the beginning, so that it is the task of 
science to discover the original truth by observa- 
tion of the book of revelation written down in the 
stars, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
have crept in through human guilt, so also the Age 
of pure happiness lies at the beginning. 

This fundamental idea has produced a special i 
theory regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World which is based on the connexion of the 
planets with the metals. Silver is the metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the sun,t copper the metal 
of Istar. According to the reckoning which 
begins with the Age of the moon, the silver must 
have been the first Age, on which a less valuable 
then followed. We know from classical antiquity 
the succession : Golden, Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 90 ft, and Ovid, Metam. 
i. 89 ff.). The succession of the Ages of the World 
lies also at the basis of the Book of Daniel. The 
commencement with the Golden Age points to 
Egypt, where the sun predominates (see above, p. 
184*^). It may, however, point to the Babylonian 
conception, which gives the first place to Marduk 
as a sun-phenomenon, just as the planetal series of 
our days of the week places Sunday before Monday. 
The Golden Age is also called the Age of Saturn. 
Owing to the change of the heptagram into a 
pentagram, Saturn is represented by the sun, as 
Mars is by the moon ; and an astronomical text 
of the Babylonians, which has been handed down 
to us from the time of the Arsacids, expressly says 
that Saturn and the sun are identical. J As far 
as the rest are concerned, the order of succession 
corresponds to the astral theory. The third, the 
Copper Age, corresponds to Istar -Venus, the third 
figure among the rulers of the zodiac. 

The succession gold, silver, copper, brings the 
second characteristic at the same time into view. 
It is as follows : mT.- • 

2. The times are becoming worse, — ^This is mucn 
* t)'mt inM, ‘the days are full,' are the words in ^ oracle 
which ASurbanipal receives in Susa, according to which he is 
said to have been prophesied 1635 years before as the saviour of 
Nana, the queen of heaven. „ _ ,, , 

+ Therefore the relation of the value of silver and gold m 
antaquity is 1 : ISi, ie. the relation of the course of the moon to 
that of the sun (2? : 360). The remains of colours, winch Bawhn- 
son found on the planet steps of the Nebo temple m Borsippa, 
wre tor the moon sUver (white), tor the sun golden, for Venus 

''‘t'oftrto. the present writer’s Dm AT im Liente des dUm 

OrienUt p. 13. 


more strongly expressed when the theory departs 
from the scheme provided by the planets with 
regard to the fourth Age, and allows an Iron Age, 
corresponding to the distress of the present time, 
to follow after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Ages. The end of these evil times, which 
precedes the destruction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, and the reversal 
of the natural order. The Babylonian omens 
often speak of this time of cursing, which stands 
in opposition to the time the deliverer brings (see 
above) : ‘ When such and such things happen in 
heaven, then will the clear become dull, the pure 
dirty, the lands will fall into confusion, prayers 
will not be heard, the signs of the prophets will 
become unfavourable.’ In a form of curse which 
speaks of princes who do not obey the commands 
of the gods, we have the following ; 

* Under his rule the one will devour the other, the people will 
sell their children for gold, the husband will desert his wife, 
the wife her husband, the mother will bolt the door against her 
daughter.' 

In the Atarhases myth, the text of which origi- 
nates in the 3rd mill, (the time of Ammizaduga), 
the distresses which precede the Flood are related. 
In the Ira myth the coming of the deliverer after 
the time of cursing is expected i 
‘The seacoast shall not spare the seacoast, Mesopotamia 
shall not spare Mesopotamia, nor Assyria Assyria, the Elamite 
the Elamites, the Carsite the Oarsites, the Suttean the Su- 
tseans, the Cutsean the Cutaeans, the Lulubsean the Lulubseans, 
one land another land, one man other men, one brother another, 
but they shall strike each other dead. But after that shall 
come the Akkada, who shall lay them all low and overwhelm 
them severally.’* 

Signs in the sun and in the moon proclaim the 
end. In a hymn we have the following : 

‘ Oh, father Bel . . . oh, lord of the land, the ewe rejects her 
lamb, the she-goat her kid. How much longer in thy faithful 
city shall the mother reject her son, the wife her husband? 
Heaven and earth are laid low, there is no light with us. The 
sun does not rise with his radiance over the land, the moon does 
not rise with her light over the land. Sun and moon do not rise 
with their radiance over the land.’ 

The time of the curse corresponds to the rule of 
the powers of the lower world. It is like the time 
of the descent of Istar to Hades. When Ve^uus is 
in the lower world, all life is dead. As it is in the 
small year, so is it in the world year. 

But then comes the great revolution : 

3. The happy time of the beginning comes^ hack. 
The Babylonian texts seldom speak of this time of 
blessing. It is only from the description of the 
happy rule of kings, who are praised by the writers 
of the tablets as 3ie bringers in of a new Age, that 
we can extract the motives of the time of blessing. 
Especially is this the case with Asuxbanipal. 

‘ Since the time the gods in their friendliness did set me on 
the throne of my fathers, Ramman has sent forth his rain, Ea 
opened the springs ; the grain was five ells high in the ear, the 
ears were five-sixths ells long, the harvest was plentiful, the 
corn was abundant, the seed shot up, the trees bore rich fruits, 
the cattle multiplied exceedingly. During my reign there was 
great abundance, under my rule rich blessing streamed down.’ 
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Schrader, KAT (3rd ed. revised by Zimmern and Winckler, 
Berlin, 1903), 332 ff., 380 ff.; H. Winckler, Altorientalische 
Forschungen, iii. 179 ff., 274 ff.. Die Weltanschauung des alien 
Ori&nts. Altorientalische Geschichtsauffassung^ Ex oriente lux, 
i. 1, ii. 2 (Leipzig, ed. Pfeiffer), ‘ Himmelsbild und Weltenbild 
bei den Babyloniern’ in Der alte Orient, iii. 213, Leipzig. 

Alfred Jeremias. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Buddhist).— The 
views of the Buddhists on periods of cosmical 
destruction and renovation were matters of vivid 
interest to the first Orientalists, as will be seen 
from the bibliography on p. 190. This interest has 
rather languished since the publication of the 
Religion des Buddha of Koppen, the last who has 
dealt thoroughly with this topic. 

* Note how the whole world is embraced in the range of 
vision. 
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The fanciful theories of the Kalpas or Ages of 
the^ World do not appear to be essential to Bud- 
dhism, whether looked upon as a religion or as a 
philosophy. Nor are they of mythological moment, 
Deing rather matter of ‘ secular knowledge,’ or, as 
a Buddhist would say, loMgatlka, Nevertheless, 
as they can he proved to be very old ; as they are 
made use of when the myriads of Buddhas or the 
Great Vehicle are honoured, and have been duly re- 
corded by the Buddhists of every country, Sinha- 
lese as well as Mongolian ; as, moreover, some 
bits of philosophical or religious reflexion are inter- 
woven with them, we may be allowed to consider 
the subject in all its aspects. 

There is no beginning of transmigration (or mitmdra ) ; there will 
be no end to it : on these two points all Buddhist schools agree. 
Blit, without mentioning that speculations on the beginning or 
the end of the cosmos are forbidden by the Buddha in some 
texts (see Aukosticism [Buddhist]), it must be olwierved that 
there is an end to transmigration for the Arhats, who rightly say 
at the time of dying, * This existence is for me the last one.' 
Moreover, in the Buddhism of the Great Vehicle, Avalokita, for 
instance (see Avalokita), resolved to postpone his entering into 
Kirvana till every creature should, by his own really divine 
exertion, have been carried into the peace of salvation. The 
problem, where the texts are silent, or rather, contradictory, 
will probably have to be solved as it has been by the Sahkhya : 
the numlier of the souls being infinite, there w’ill never come 
a time when all will have attained Nirvkna. Hence there need 
be no despondency, for we can be among the elect, if only we 
care for it 

Theories on the revolutions of the world are said, in the Brah- 
majiUmuttat to be extraneous to Buddhism, and even alien to 
its spirit But they soon became naturalized ; and, while origin- 
ally very like the Brihmanical theories, they were worked after 
a new plan, 

There is mention in the fourth edict of Aloka of the next 
deatrwttiott of the Universe. ‘ The pious king hopes that his 
sons and grandsmiH, and so on, will maintain good practices till 
the age of cosmicai destruction (sa?hmtfakappa)/ This text 
does hot, however, prove that tlie belief in the very speedy 
disappearance of Buddhism was still unknown. 

The canonical Pali texts do not furnish us with 
the complete theory now to be stated. These 
aflbrd only hints or allusions, from which it is 
difficult to draw any conclusion as to the condi- 
tions of the elaboration of the doctrine. These 
liints, however, will be carefully pointed out. So 
far as the Buddliism of the Soutlx is concerned, we 
derive our knowledge from the Commentaries, of 
which the materials are much older than Buddha- 

f ho§a, their official compiler; and for the Bud- 
hism of the North from Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese sources, confirmed by the Ahhidharma 
literature. 

The general lines are as follows : 

A * Period ’ {kappa)^ or ‘ Great Period ’ {mahoL^ 
ha^aP^ kcdpa) of cosmical evolution, is to be 
divided into four * Incalculables ’ {osanMieyga) or 
‘Incalculable Periods’ {cmihkheyydkappa^ <uah- 
hhymfahdpa). These last are always mentioned 
in the following order : (1) Period of destruction 
{sammttahappa, mnmartahedpa ) ; (2) of duration 
of the destruction {sammitfidtJiJdyini mmmrta8th&- \ 
yin^ when the world remains destroyed) ; (3) of i 
renovation, or ra^ffier revolution (mmtfao, vimrta ^) ; I 
(4) of duration of the world renovated (AnguUara, : 
ii, 142, iv. 100 ; Majjh. i, 35). i 

How long is an ‘Incalculable’ period? The | 
answer given by Buddha himself is a very good i 
one ; It 18 difficult, i.c. impossible, to exhaust an 
‘Incalculable’ by numbering bundles of thousands 
of years. In SamyuUa^ ii. 181-2, there is a simile 
which has found ite way into the Chinese and 
Sinhalese records ; ‘ Suppose a mountain of iron to 
l>e touched every hundred years by a muslin veil ; 
the mountain will be destroyed before the Incal- 
culable is at an end — and the safmdra has no 
common measure with the Incalculables, nay, 
with hundreds of thousands of Incalculables ’ : the 
mfmdra being ‘ infinite,’ as we should say, and the 
‘ Incalculables ’ indefinite. i 

The same problem occurs in the Makdvmtu (i. 
77}* It is said that the future Buddha must, be- 


fore becoming a Buddha, pass through ‘ stages ’ or 
‘terraces’ of immeasurable duration {aparimita^ 
aprameya), ‘If it be so,’ asks Katyayana, ‘ how 
will the future Buddha ever attain the higher 
stage?’ Answer: ‘It is the same with the Ages 
of the World : each of them is immeasurable, and 
nevertheless there are many Ages.’ 

Notwithstanding these very dear statements, Buddhists and 
moderns have tried to calculate the ‘ Incalculable.’ * Asafikhye- 
ya,’ like many other words of the same meaning (and there 
are plenty of words in Sanskrit to express ‘ inealeulabie'), has 
been used to indicate an exact number. But the lists of ‘ high 
numbers,' the so-called paMti, are constructed on different 
principles : the progression being sometimes by multiples (10, 
KX), 1000; or 10, 10,000, 1,000,000 . . .), sometimes by squares, 
and the asafhkhyeya does not always hold the same place in the 
lists. A. B^musat said that an ‘‘incalculable ’=1 followed by 
17 ciphers (100,000,000,000,000,000) years. But these figures 
give a pardrdha^ not an amilkhyeya. From the Dhamnui'- 
padlpikd, Burnouf and Hardy admit 1 followed by 97 ciphers ; 
and there is, according to the first named, a very ingenious 
combination of the first ‘nombres premiers* in the formation 
of this number, Joinville (Sinhalese unnamed sources) has 
1 followed by 63 ciphers. From Burmese sources, Fallegoix 
ha« 1 followed by ItiS ciphers, and Burnouf, 1 1 140 ciphers. 
According to the Northern Abhidkartrui list, asafikhyeim being 
the 53rd of a geometric progression (1, 10, lot) . . .), we have 1 
followed by 52 ciphers. Lastly, the BtHldhdmtafnmka list 
gives a much larger number of ciphers. Given a progression, 
10, 10^, 10^, 108, , . . amrlkhpeya is the 104th term : to wTite 
the number thus described w’e should require 352 septillions 
of kilometres of ciphers, allowing that one cipher occupies a 
length of 0.)K)1 m. That suggests in some degree the vastne&s 
of an ‘ Incalculable.' 

Theuretieally, each ‘Incalculable’ is dividetl into 
twenty Antnrnkalpas {^kappa] or ‘Intermediate 
Periods.’ But the advantage of this division is 
not very clear, except in the third Incalculalde. 

When the Great Period begins, of wldcii the 
Destruction Age is the first part, the average 
duration of hun’ntn life is 80,0U0 years. Graduaily 
there is moral deterioration, with a <*orreKpondiiig 
decrease in the age of man (see infra^ p. 18il* g 
The destruction is near at hand. A fumdred t hou- 
sand years liefore it is to begin, a Dcm or Angel 
(a ‘Buddhist Noah,’ as he lias l»een calletl) gives 
to the world of conscious creatures a warning about 
the forthcoming calamity.* In course of time all 
the creatures, with tlie exception just to be noted, 
attain reincarnation in higher worlds, Le, in spheres 
which will not he overteken by tlie destruction. 
The time for a higher reward may be said to have 
come for the great majority of creatures, after 
numerous miOTations amongst ordinary good and 
bad births. They alone * in whom the root of 
merit is destroyed’ by adhesion to wrong views, 
and for whom ‘the word of deliverance inis 
utterly perished,’ cannot by any means ascend into 
the higher realms ; and as the hell in which they 
are tormented is going to be annihilated, they will 
take rebirth in tlie hell of some universe whose 
destruction is not imminent. Elsewhere it is said 
that there are self-made hells for them. In the old 
sources it would semn that only Devadatta, the 
cousin and rival of SSkyamuni, will endure ‘ for 
an age,’ or ‘for ages’ {kappatlha) in a state of 
pain. 

This gradual disappearing of the animate world 
{mttaloka) fulfils the first intennediate Period of 
the Age of Destruction. Now begins the Detrac- 
tion 01 the ‘ receptacle- world ’ (bMjaTmioka) itself, 
by fire (tejaksamvartamjf by water («i^‘’), or by 
wind There is a complete set of W Great 

Periods, in regular succesion ; seven destructions 
by fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, then 
one by water, and so on, the last, ie. tlie 64th, being 
by wmd. We are told that the destruction by fire 
doas not reach so high in the various spheres of the 
cosmos as does the destruction by water ; and the 

AH the gods called I/okabyubas hold this office of Noah, 
according to the Vtmddhirmfjfpa (Warren, p. 32*2). 

t Fismdkimapffa, xiii. ; aposajiiva^ita, va>iio (JPTS^ 

1891, p. 118). For the Brihmanical speculations, see ‘ Mateya- 
purtoa,* «p. Aufrecht, Cat Ozoniemfs^ p. 346 ; Bbhtl. - Eofeii, 
s.m ‘‘l^mvarte., Sathvartaka.* 
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destriietioB by wind is greater than the destruction 
by water {smfwattamria^ limit of destruction).* 

But there are discrepancies between the European authorities, 
and probably also between the sources. Koppen has a very 
ingenious theory, stating that there are great, mean, and little 
destructions by fire, and so on. He goes so far as to ascertain 
the order in which they will succeed, though he confessedly 
fails to find any authority to support his views. Does the 
destruction by fire annihilate only the worlds up to the abode 
of the Mahabrahmans, including the sphere of the first medita- 
tion? Or does it annihilate the two abodes immediately 
superior belonging to the second Dhyana {ParUtahbhhas and 
Apramm^abhmyi Does the Water-Destruction, which in any 
case destroys the three second Dhyana abodes, destroy also the 
two first third Dhyana abodes ? t Hardy, misunderstood by Kop- 
pen, gives a third opinion : the water destroys the first third 
Dhyana abode. Lastly, there seems to be a general agreement as 
regards the Wind which overthrows the worlds up to the second 
fourth Dhyana abode. The matter would be a little too fanciful 
to detain our attention if we did not find in the JBrakmajdlat 
the first Sutta of the Dighamkdya, the origin of the contest. 
Buddha, explaining the origination of the universe, states that, 
during the period of destruction, beings have mostly been re- 
born in the World of Radiance (i.e. in the third second Dhyana 
abode)— hence the opinion that the fire (the fire must he meant, 
as it IS the more frequent) reaches up to the second second 
Dhyana abode ; but Buddha adds that, at the origin of time, 
the Palace of Brahma with Mahabrahma appears, this being 
fallen from the World of Radiance. There is no mention here 
of the two first second Dhyana abodes, which would have been 
necessary steps of decadence ; hence the opinion that the 
destruction does not go higher than Brahma Palace — i.6. the 
apex of the second meditation. 

We may conclude that the theory of the celestial abodes was 
not perfectly elaborated when the Brahrmjdla was compiled. 

Details t are given of the destruction by Fire, 
wrought by seven suns, well known in the Brah- 
manical literature. All water is dried up, begin- 
ning with the small rivers ; and the appearance of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general conflagra- 
tion. As regards Water, the Siksdsamuchchaya is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasing 
in size, each for flve Intermediate Periods : 
Isadhara, Gajaprameha, Acchinnadhara, Sthtila- 
binduka.§ It treats the matter from a philo- 
sophical point of view : ‘ Whence comes the water V 
it is asked. ‘From nowhere.* ‘And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end?* ‘To no- 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach the 
Brahma - heaven, but it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The Pali 
commentator gives the name of one of them, prach- 

chancla, , -r^ . mi. 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
world remains chaotic, or, if we prefer it, a pure 
nothing : ‘ The upper regions of space become one 
with those below, and wholly dark.* There are no 
ashes left by the fire ; no dust by the wind. One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
acid, disintegrates the Iron or Crystal Mountains) 
does not annihilate itself. On the contrary, ‘the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 


* To understand the following, the reader is referred to the 
Cosmology. We give below the necessary ideas : ^ . 

Above the world of desire (t.«. the four contments, Mount 
Meru with its divine inhabitants) begins the world of form, 
^Listing of three (or two) heavens of the first meditation, 
three of the second, three of the third, eight of the fourth. Above 
are the four heavens of non-fonn. The worlds are organized m 
such a way that the second meditation realms are established 
above a thousand first meditation realms (Little Ohihocosm) , 
that the third meditation realms cover a thousand second 
meditation realms (Middle Chihocosm) ; that the fourth medita- 
tion realms cover a thousand third meditation realms (^reat 
Ohiliocosm). For one universe, in the proper sense of the 
word there are 1,000,000,000 first meditation abodes (Brahim- 
beavens), 1,000,000,000 Mount lilerua. One universe is the 
‘field of a Buddha.’ The authorities are not ve^ consistent. 
For instance, we learn that the ‘instructions by fire, etc., 
destroy the same number of worlds (1,000,000,000). In lateral 
e^ansion the world-cyole always perishes to the extent of a 
Bwidha’s domain’ (F^swdd^^w. xm., Warren, p. 821). 
t The latter opinion is better supported by the texts at our 

^?Fm^^rtkulars see^Spence Hardy, M.anu(tl\ Koppen and 

In the ‘ Matsyapurana,’ Qdt. Oxon. 347&, S3, are seven 
douds ‘to give^the destrucUon-water ’ ; the first is named 
‘destruction’ {m'ihmrta). 


but everything becomes impregnated with water 
and then suddenly settles and disappears.’ 

When the time of renovation is come again, 
Le, when the former merit of the beings born in 
higher abodes is exhausted, and they have to be 
reborn in inferior regions, first (in the case of de- 
struction by fire) appears the abode of Brahma 
(Bralimavimana), with its threefold division of 
inhabitants, coining from the Abhasvara abode ; 
then in order the three Deva abodes of the Pari- 
nirmitavasavartins, the Nirmanaratis and the 
Yamyavimana (gods, Yamas, the Tusitas, etc., 
are not named) ; then the Circle of the Wind {vdyu- 
'nmn4(^la) on which is established the Circle of 
Water, etc., with Mount Meru and its heavenly 
inhabitants, with the sun and the moon, etc. ; all 
this is called the hhdjanaloka or the ‘receptacle- 
world.* And that is the end of the first Inter- 
mediate Period of the ‘Incalculable of Benovation.’ 

During the nineteen following periods the in- 
ferior parts of the hhdjanaloka are successively 
peopled by men, and so on. First the men are 
said to be aparimitdyu^ Le, ‘of immeasurable 
life.* Such they remain to the end of the Period 
of Benovation, according to the AhhidharmakoSa. 
The sources known to Hardy and Koppen agree 
in stating a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 years. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incalculable Period of Benovation [vivartamdnd- 
vasthd) is finished. 

The following Period of Duration {vivrttdvasthd 
prarahdha) is divided into twenty well-character- 
ized Intermediate Periods. During the first, the 
whole of which is of decrease, the average duration 
of human life falls from ‘ immeasurable length * (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighteen 
following are divided into two parts: the first 
of increase {utkarsakalpa, urdhvamukha)^ during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,000 years ; 
the’ second of decrease [apakarsakalpa^ adhomukha) 
inversely to the first. The twentieth and last is 
only of mcrease. We do not know if the first and 
the last are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probable. 

Here the Brahmanic theory of the Four yugas finds a place : 
the increasing will be divided into the Iron, Bronze, Silver, and 
Golden Ages ; and the decreasing will be parallel (Kali, Dvapara, 
Treta, Krta). We are now (a.d. 1907) in the Iron Age of the 
first Intermediate Period of the Period of Stability (this Inter- 
mediate is only decreasing). From a hundred years, the highest 
attained in the Iron Age, life is declining to ten. 

When the decreasing Kali Age begins, the five calamities 
(ka^dya) begin to prevail; but when life is reduced to ten 
years (daiavarq&yuli kalpaji) the destiny of men is worse. At the 
end of every Intermediate Period (except the last, or the 20th, 
which is only of increase) the greater number of living beings 
pass away by hunger, epidemics, and sword. Some say that 
these three plagues work together, some that they appear in suc- 
cession, as in the Abhidharmakoia and the Mahdvyutpatti; and 
this same diversity of opinion manifests itself in the Mongolian 
and Chinese sources. Spence Hardy establishes a connexion 
between prevailing vices, plagues, and forthcoming destruction : 
Love, Epidemic, Fire ; Hate, Sword, Water ; Delusion, Hunger, 
and Wind. It would follow, as Destruction is coming only after 
many Intermediate Periods, that during the whole of the 
‘Incalculable,* every Intermediate has epidemics, etc., accord- 
ing to the final modes of passing away.* The majority of the 
creatures being dead, the remaining ones are ‘ converted,’ and 
the age of man increases again. A new intermediate Age has 
begun. 

If we except the^ speculations on the ‘ creation ’ 
by the united merit of all sentient existence, and 
on the ‘repopnlation* of the worlds, which pe 
perfectly free from pantheistic views, and, being 
built on the doctrine of karma^ are perfectly Bud- 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism in the cosmo- 
gony we have studied. We must add some details 
which are i)art of the Buddhist’s own mythology. 

Periods (i.e. great Periods) are said to he ‘void* 
{iunyakalpa) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
are ‘ non- void * or ‘ Buddha-periods * in the opposite 

* See Koppen, 282, n. 1. He adds that, according to ‘some,* 
these plagues appear only in the Intermediate Period im- 
mediately preceding the Destruction, 
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case. Sometimes a great Period elapses between 
two appearances of a Buddha; sometimes an in- 
calculable number of great Periods ; sometimes, on 
the contrary, there are in the same period many 
Buddhas, we have ‘ substantial ’-periods {sdra% 
with one Buddha ; * curd ’-periods {manda% with 
two ; ‘ excellent ’ {vara% with three ; ‘ substantial- 
curd ’-periods [sdra'inandoi'^ with four; * auspi- 
cious’ (bhadra^) or ‘ greatly auspicious,’ with five. 
Such is the present Period, lliere have been 
twenty -nine * void ’ Periods before it. So far the 
old tradition. The redactors, moreover, of the 
MaMvastm (iii. 330), the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims, etc., are already aware that in the Bhadra- 
kalpa a thousand Buddhas are wanted. 

At the beginning of the Universe, when the 
primordial water (see above, 189^) is about to give 
way for the appearance of the solid world, a lotus 
appears at the place w^here the sacred tree of 
Buddha has been and will be.* There is no flower 
if the period is to be void ; there are as many 
flowers as forthcoming Buddhas, t Compare the 
Brahmanical flower. 

Another point of interest is the description of the 
first men, or, as it has been called, the Bnddhist 
Genesis. 5 Originally, falling as they did from 
the Abhasvara-abode, human beings retained the 
attributes of tlieir former existence. Born by 
* anparitional-Mrth,’ self-radiant, with joy as their 
only food, and with spiritual bodies, such beings are 
evidently meant by tne ‘men of immeasurable life ^ 
referred to above (see p. 189’'). There is neitiier sun 
nor moon. As time goes on, earth appears on 
the surface of the primeval ocean. It is a sfivoury 
earth, and, as it were, a foam. Men eat it, and 
their raciiance is lost for ever. Sun and stars 
furnish some light. Then follows the eating of 
some honey-moss, of creepers, of a marvellous rice. 
It is a long decadence. When this last has become 
a regular food, organs of sex appear ; and with the 
institution of marriage, of private property, and of 
caste, begins the organization of human society. 
Interesting for general folklore (especially the de- 
tails on marriage), the story is certainly very old, 
and was adapted before the classification of the 
celestial aboaes. That in falling from the Abhas- 
vara-abode the beings do not go through the 
heavens of Brahma and the Devas, and that these 
are utterly ignored, are significant facts. But it 
is more astonishing that the ‘ self-appearing ’ men 
do possess the attributes of the Abhasvaras. We 
miglit assume that there was originally no con- 
nexion between these first men and any sort of 
degenerated gods. The first men were regarded 
as dhhM$mra$^ is. ‘resplendent,’ and the Abhfe- 
yaxa gods themsd.ves may be derived from this old 
conception. 


LirmAT™.---*, Deshauter^ss, *Kedherclie« »ar la Religion 
de Fo* in JAB vid. ffil; A, R^musat, ‘BkKsals «ur la Cosmo- 
graphie et la Oosmogonie de« Bnddliistwi,* 1831, in 
Pornumm, m 66-131, * Fo-Koue-Ki» ; I. J, Schmidt,* Uber die 
!Eausend Buddhas" in Mmu Acad. St. Petersburg, 6, iL p. 41: 
G. Tumour, * An Examination of Mie Pili BuddMatical Annals/ 
JASB viL, No. 5, 686-701; Bumouf, Lotus de la bmm Lol, 
pp. 314, 324-329; R. Spence Haxdy, Manual qf Budhism^ 
1880, pp. 1. 6-8, 94-97, Legends (1881), pp, 80, 163; 

C. F. Kdppen, LU Mel. dee Buddha (1867-0), i. 266-28“ 
Childers, PMi IHct. p. 186 ; Eltel, Land-book (1888), 68. 

*, Indian Sources. — Visuddhimagga, xiii,, trans. by Warren, 
Buddhism in Tramlatiom (lOOOX p. 321 ff. ; the Sarvastiv&din 
treatise entitled Lokaprajflapti, known in the Tibetan version 
(h^igrtm-gdags-pa, Tnndjur, Mdo, Ixii. 1-107), regarded by the 


* On the intervention of the mjrdsana see Beal, Buddhist 

Becordi, fi. 118, 

t In the late records a thousand lotuses appear at the begin- 
ning of the Bhadrakalpa. 

I By Prof. Ehys Davids, Lial qf the Buddha, p, 106, and by 
A. J. Edmunds, *A Buddhist Genesis," MmUt, xiv, 207-214, 
The tejst is the AggaHrlasutta, (Diglm xxvii.) ; it is translated 
from the Chinese by S. Beal, Fmir Lectures, pp. 161-156, and 
it 18 found in the Mahdvastu (Sacred Book of the MahasHfi- 
ghikas), 1. 338-348. See E. Hardy, Buddha, p. 81. 


Vaibhasikas as forming part of the Scriptures, but in reality 
constituting a Bdstra ; the Lokaprajitapti-abhidkarma-idstra 
(Nanjio 1297), said to be closely related to it (see Takakusu 
‘ On the Abhidharma Lit." in JPTS, 1905, pp. 77 n., 143) ; neither 
the Tibetan nor the Chinese treatise seems to have been directly 
studied. It is the tradition of these books of Abhidharma, 
doubtless, that is found in the Ahhidharmako&avyakhya, fol. 
262 of the MS. of the French Asiatic Society, which hm been 
consulted for the present article. 

L. DB LA Vall^ie Poussin. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Christian*).— The 
poets and the philosophers of pagan antiquity 
have, as a rule, represented the evolution of man 
as a gradual but inexorable decay, putting the 
happy era at the beginning, and asserting that the 
world would end in complete destruction. The 
Christian idea is exactly the opposite ; and this is 
quite natural, for Jesus Christ caused a great hope 
to shine on humanity, groaning in the darkness of 
paganism. The prophets of Israel had already 
flung out some rays of this hope, in foretelling the 
coming of the Messiah, who would establish on 
earth an era of true religion, of peace and happi- 
ness. In short, while pagans placed the Golden 
Age in the past, Christians put it in the future ; 
they have described the history of the world as an 
ascent, if not continuous, at least intermittently 
progressive, and finally triumphant, towards good 
and happiness. The writer of the Apocalypse (ch. 
20) describes in an imaginative style the last phases 
of this lii.storical drama. 

St. Augustine is the first Father of the Chunrh 
who explicitly mentions Seven Ages in the liistory 
of man, and all the theologians who followed him 
were more or less inspired by lus idea. Bis plan 
is derived from the ‘Days of the Creation’ in 
Genesis. The passage is dc CivUate Dei, xxii. 30 
ad fin. 

raulus Orosius, a Spanish priest (d. 418), the 
friend and admirer of St. Augustine^ to whom he 
dedicated his IHstorice, besides trying to prove 
incidentally the Bishop of Hippo’s theory of the 
government of (xod in history, divided his work 
into seven books, which, however, correspond to 
different epochs. He had clearly come under the 
influence of Roman history. The founding of 
Rome, the taking of the city by the Gauls, the 
death of Alexander, the taking of Carthage, the 
Servile War, the reign of Caesar Augustus, with 
which he makes coincident the birth of Jesus 
Christ, — these are the memorable events which 
form the boundaries of his periods, t 

The Venerable Bede (d. 735), who in his 
Chronicles owes much to Faulus Orosius, also 
adopts seven Ages, and .surmises that the last one, 
ending with the year 1000, will mark the end of 
the world. 

Adson, abbot of Montier-en-Der, in his trearise, 

* (As the Jews were accustomed to di8tan;^ish the age before* 
from the age after, the advent of the Messiah, so the majority 
of NT writers distinguish 6 ci&tv oSros from 6 p4Xk»v, In 

both cases an ethical is always superimposed upon the temporal 
meaning. The former age is the period which shall e!a|»e 
before the appointed Parouaia of Christ, ‘the period of in- 
stabiliigr, weakness, impiety, wickedness, calamit5% misery’ 
(I3iayer) ; the latter is the age after Christ has come again in 
power to establish the Kingdom of God definitively* with all its 
blessings. It is inanguralM by the resurrection of the dead, 
and it answers* in scope and nature, to the oomplefced work of 
Christ. The present world, as being material and transient, is 
under subjection to angels, who mediate toe Law ; the world to 
come (ri ot#covftevT| 15 fUWjovcra, He 2®), on the other hand, is 
viewed as already existent, in a sphere transcending this earth, 
out of which it will come down as a new and divine order of 
things. 'The term * world * (ciKovpJvn) expreases the constitu- 
tion of that state of things which as ‘ age ’ (amv) is viewed more 
in relation to its development in time. The tone of the NT in 
spMiking of the present age is almost invariably one of censure. 
The gulf between the two ages, however, is not conceived as 
being quite absolute. * The powers of the age to come ' (He (V5) 
project themselves in manifold ways into the present age, 
mg harmony and order throughout what is otherwise a chaos, 
and preparing ultimately to supersede the laws of the present 
dispensation. H. E. Macrixtosh.] 

t See toe Anglo-Saxon version of toe Bist&rm of Orosius by 
Alfred toe Great, ed. Bosworth, London, 1869, 
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AifdicliT^to^ dedicated to queen Gerberge (954), 
sketebes the preliminaries of the final judgment 

S apostasy predicted by St. 

Paul, and the struggle against Afitichrist ; add he 
puts oif the end of the world until this epoch. 

Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia (d. 960), an- 
Bounces, on the contrary, that the end of the 
worm xs ^aar. He and a great number of preachers 
m the 10th cent., through their allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse, spread the belief in 
the mmediate coming of Antichrist and the end 
of me world. Nevertheless their position was 
combated m an enxir by Ahbo, abbot of Pleury- 
ST»r-Ix>ire, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scqtns Engena (d. circa 890) groups the first six 
Ages into three epochs, each marked by a different 
priesthood. The first epoch, comprising the first 

the 1 


beginning with Jesus Christ, was marked by the 
priesthood of the NT. Erigena foretells a third 
in the everlasting life, when all the faithful 
will serve as priests, and will see God face to 
face. 


Joachim of Floris (d. 1202), the famous visionary 
hermit of Calabria, in his book, dc Concordil, 
adopts Erigena’s division into three Ages or re- 
ligious conditions, and places each under the con- 
trol of one person of the Trinity ; bnt, differing 
from his predecessors, he holds that these periods 
overlap each other. The Age of the Father extends, 
according to him as well as to Scotns Erigena, 
from Adam to Christ. The Age of the Son starts 
from Elisha, and reaches ^ far as 1260. The last 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, takes its origin from 
St, Benedict and the establishing of the monks in 
the West, and will last until the end of the world. 


* The first era,' says Joachim, * was that of knowledge, the 
second that of wisdom, the third will he that of compifete in- 
telligence. The first was servile obedience, the second was 
filial servitude, the third will be liberty. The first was the 
trial, the second action, the third will be contemplation. The 
first was fear, the second faith, the third will be love. The firet 
was the age of slaves, the second that of sons, the third will be 
that of mends. The first was the Age of old men, the second 
that of young people, the third will be that of children. The 
first pa®ied under the light of the stars, the second was the 
dawn, the third will be broad daylight. The first was winter, 
the second the bemnning of spring, the third will be summer. 
The first bore nettles, the second thorns, the third will yield 
wheat. The first gave water, the second wine, the third will 
give oil. OChe first is connected with Septuagesima, the 
second with Quadragesima, the third will be Easter. The 
first Age refers, then, to the Father, who is the originator of all 
things ; the second to the Son, who condescended to put on our 
clay ; the third will be the Age of the Holy Spirit, of whom the 
Apo^ehas said, WTiere the spirit cf the Lord is, there is liberty* 
(de Concordia, Ub. v. c. 84). 

Dante does not number the Ages of the World, 
but, borrowing the form of his prophecy from the 
figures of the Apocalypse, foretells the vengeance of 
God against the jDragon, which has broken the wheel 
of the Chariot of the Church, and announces that 
the one sent by God, whose number is 610 ( =DVX), 
will kill the foul thief and the giant who sins with 
her {Divina ComTnedia, Purg. xxxiii. 43 ff.). 

Bossuet, in his Discours sur VJhistoi/re universelU 
(1681), returns to the seven Ages of the City of God, 
but considerably modifies the divisions of St. 
Augustine. According to him, the first Age, from 
Adam to Noah, comprises the creation and the 
beginnings of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abraham, was marked by the Flood and the first 
punishment of man, and^ opens the era of the 
bloody conquests. The third Age, from Abraham 
to Moses, was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the OT. The fourth stretches from Moses to the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 
The fifth goes to the end of the captivity of Babylon j 
the sixth runs from Cyrus to Jesus ; the seventh, 
and last, reaches from the Nativity up to our time. 
It is evident that Bossuet looked ordy at the past j 


he did not borrow the Bishop of Hippo’s beautiful 
prophecy of a seventh Age, — the Age of rest and of 
lace to face contemplation of God, when Christ 
has triumphed over His enemies, and God is all 
in all. 

The Neapolitan Vico (d. 1744), in Ms Scienza 
Nuova, distinguishes three Ages in the history of 
the different nations. The Divine Age, or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where all is divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priests ; the Heroic Age, 
where the conquerors rule by brute force ; and Sie 
Human Age, the period of civilization, after which 
men wHl return to their primitive state. Mankind, 
according to him, will turn round perpetually in 
this circle — a theory similar to that of the Stoics. 

It was the privilege of a Frenchman, more famous 
as an economist than as a theologian, to return to 
the Christian idea of a progressive development. 
Turgot, a prior in the Sortonne, at the age of 
twenty-three (1750), in his Discours sur Is progris 
successif dc resprit humain, established the con- 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden Age 
at the beginning of the world, and the idea of the 
perfectmg of mankind. In the same way as sons 
and heirs profit by the knowledge and advantages 
acquired by their fathers and grandfathers, so, 
according to Turgot, there is a heritage of truth, of 
intellectual, moral, and economic progress, which, 
in each new generation, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. Hence comes progress. 

In the 18th and 19th cents, the idea of the 
development of the Ages of the World, i.e. of man- 
kind, by analogy with the ages of human life, was 
renewed by some Christian philosophers. J. G. 
Herder, in Ideen zur Philos, d. Gesc/i. der Mensch- 
heit (1784), admits that there are in the evolu- 
tion of races and nations, as in the life of plants, 
periods of growth and blossoming, of fruit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of withering. Mankind tends, by the 
reciprocal influence of the nations, to the realization 
of that blessed Age announced by Christ under 
the name of the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The founder of positivism, Auguste Comte 
(d. 1857), thinks that religion is contemporary 
with the infancy of humanity. 

‘Following the very nature of the human mind,' he says, 
‘each branch of knowledge must pass through different stages : 
the theolc^cal st^e, which is the age of fiction; the meta- 
physical stage, which is that of abstraction : and the scientific 
sts^e, which is the positive age ’ (Cows de philosophie positive, 
iiL, Appendix, p. 77). 

Henrik Ibsen maintains that man evolves in 
turn through three phases : 

*the kingdom founded on the tree of knowledge; the king- 
dom founded on the tree of the Cross ; and, lastly, the kingdom 
founded on these two trees at once, for the sources of its life 
are in the paradise of Adam and at Golgotha ' (Emperor cmd 
QaUlceam, 1st Fart, Act iii.). 

Drummond, in Ms Ascent of Man (1894), dis- 
tinguishes three ages in the evolution of the 
world ; the first, in which the Vegetable Kingdom 
was led to produce the flowermg plants; the 
second, the evolution of the Animal Kingdom, 
where the possibilities of organization were ex- 
hausted in the Mammalia ; lastly, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is hound np with the struggle for the life of others. 

‘ This is the Further Evolution, the page of history 
that lies before us, the closing act of the drama of 
Man’ (p. 443). 

This is a short sketch of the Christian theories 
of the Ages of the World. In opposition to the 
pagan conception of a fateful decay of man, ending 
in anniMlation, the Christian conception, derived 
from the Messianic idea of the H^rews, shows 
the ascent, the progress of man, though not with- 
out falls, towards more truth, more justice, and 
more happiness. The socialists of the present day 
have unwittingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
‘ Millennium.’ 
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Pascal summed up the Christian conception^ of I 
the Ages of the World very well when he said : ' 
‘ The whole race of men, during the course of so 
many centuries, ought to he considered as being^ the 
same man always living and continually learning’ 
{Frafftmnt (rim traits du Vide, Paris, 1897, p. 436). 

Litkeatcek. — Rev 20 ; Aug'iistine, ds Civitate Dei^ xxVu 30 ad 
Jill . ; Paul Orosius, Hii^turiarum mundi, vii. adrernus 
pagmioB, site Onmnta ; Bede, Vhrmucm, sire de sez cptatilms 
mundi; Scotus EriKCtia, Hnmilia in. prolxigum Jtdiatmis 
emngelii ; Joachim de Floris, Liber de Cmicordia, v. b4 ; 
Vico, Principj di tma Seienza Nnum d*intortio alia comune 
natura (klM nazimii(17'2b) ; Turgot, Discours eur U progrH de 
t^humaniti (1750); J. G. Herder, Ideen zur PhUoHnpkie der 
Gtsch. der MentichheU (17^); Awgruste Comte, Cours de phtlo- 
mpMe poiitim (1S3(M2), iv., App. 77 ; H. Ibsen, Kinperor and 
GaMlcBan (1S73); Jules Roy, Van milk, Paris (lbi>5); Drum- 
mond, The Ascent of Man (WM). 

Gastojt Bonet-Maxjry. 

AGES OF THE WORLD {Egyptian). — In 
their literature the Egyptians have not left any 
formal description of the world and its ways iis they 
imagined it to have been in pjist ages. Manetho 
(c. B.C. 300), enumerating the xmlers of Egypt, re- 
cords in the period before Menes two dynasties of 
gods, followed by four others the character of -which 
IS not delined, and hnally a dynasty of vSxves, demi- 
gods. The f ragmen ts of the Turin r apyrus of kings 
prove that such a view was already established in 
the 14th cent. B.C., although the details cannot 

et be recovered. Hephaestus, the creator -god, 

eatls the list in Manetho, and he is immediately 
succeeded by the sun-god. These two correnjionii 
in Egyptian to Ptalj and the latter being the 
organizer of the world. A n inscription of the Tenth 
Dynasty says of the temple of Siut that it was 
* built by the fingers of Ftah and founded by Thoth 
for Ophois,’ the local god ; and a ITolemaic text 
ascribes to the sun-god, during his reign on earth, 
the building of most of the Egyptian cities ana 
their shrines. Stories of the time of the rule of 
the gwls on earth are seen in the mythology (e.^. 
the myth of Osiris, and the legend of Hathoris 
massacre, and the Heavenly Co-w) and in the popu- 
lar tales (vaguely in the story of the Two Brothers). 

‘ Since tiie time of the god ’ and ‘ since the time of 
are old formulas for expressing immemorial 
antiquity ; so also is ‘ since the time of the worship- 
pers of ftorus.’ These last correspond to Manetho*s 
viKves, and have been shown by Sethe to be his- 
torical personages, representing the kings of Upper 
and Lower Egypt before Menes united the two 
lands. Their records, when they had not perished 
altogether, were written in so primitive a style as 
to be undeciplierable to the Egyptians of the'third 
millennium B.C., and these ‘worshippers of Horns’ 
entered early into the realm of the legendary. The 
Turin Papyrus appears to give 23, W 4- as years to 
the god-kings, ana 2100 + as years to a dynasty of 
19 ‘worshippers of Homs.’ The wise Ptaljhotep, 
in Ms rather cryptic proverbs dating from the Old 
KinMom, seems to refer to ‘ the counsels of them 
of old, of them who listened to gods’; and the 
‘ worshippers of Horns ’ are the type of virtue re- 
warded in the same collection or proverbs: ‘An 
obedient son is like a worshipper of Horas, he 
hath happiness in consequence of nis obedience ; he 
groweth old, and attaineth to the honour of great 
age.’ Thus there was some idea of a more perfect 
condition having prevailed in primeval times. None 
the less, the myths show rebellion, deceit, and 
wickedness of all kinds appearing amongst both 
gods (e.p, Seth) and men in the age of Divine rule. 

Ln’ERATTOB.—'Meyer, Mgyp. Chrmoh p. 116 ; Sethe, BeUt* 
z. dlimte Gmch, JBg, i. p. 8 : Maspero, Dawn of 

(iwi)p. m J'. Lii. Griffith, 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Greek and Roman).* 
—The Greeks, and after them the Romans, were 

* There is no extended treatment of this subject as a whole. 
Among: the three or four briefer accounts, the only one of any 


especially interested in this subject, and it is 
largely to their speculations that -we owe^^ those 
familiar references to the Ages which we ^find in 
the literary tradition of our Western civilization. 
In the Grffico-Kfunan -world this theme -was actively 
discussed for nearly a millennium. During that 
long period the thcMu-y of the Age.^ was workeil over 
again and again by the various schools of philos- 
ophy, by maitifold attempts to harmoinze 
ing autfuu-ities or to incorporate new ideas, by tlie 
lore of the peo|>le, by the lictions of the poets, 
even by the embeliislunents of mere rhetoric. Tlie 
result IS that a complete and detailed examination 
of the question is not to be expected in the space at 
our command. 

Ever}?- theory upon thi.s subject belongs to one of 
tw’o types. Idle first assumes that man has risen 
from Ins former estate ; the second, that he luis 
fallen. Both of these occupy an importan t posi t i on 
in the history of ancient thought, but, so far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, the tlieory of descent, 
that belief in the progressive degeneration of man- 
kind which is cherished by the folk of many races, 
was at all times the dominating ty|)e. The well- 
kno-vm lines of Horace {Odes, ill. vL 40-48), 

‘ j£t as parent mn, j^eioravis, tulit 
Nos nt*j|uiores, mox datoros 
Prngenienj viiiusiorcin,* 

are the expression of a view which recurs again and 
again in the Grmco-Roman world, from the Homeric 
poems {XL i. 272, v, 304 ; Od. ii. 276, etc.) to the last 
words of Classical Literature, 

A strictly chronological d»nadopim;nt of our sub- 
ject is impracticable. * Tlie blanks in our surviving 
tradition are so large, es|>eciaily in the departments 
most important to us, that no ileftnite date for the 
inception of any one arti<de <»f dtadrine may be 
assumed with safety. Indeed, praetkally evt*ry 
idea by which the later tradition is distingui>hed 
%vill be found upon examination to |>ossesB a high 
antiquity. We may assert, however, that three 
periods of formative influence are especially promin- 
ent* The first is repre.sented by Heskxi, tne second 
by the Stoicts and tlieir predecessors, the third by 
the revival of Mystici.sm in the 2nd cent, B.C. 

I. Hesiod. — Ine position of Hesiod was always 
paramount. The influence of Hesiod u|»on our 
theme is very much the same as was the influence 
of Homer upon the form and content of Greek 
I Literature. The account of the Ages which we 
find in his Works and Dam { 109-201 ) is our earliest 
classical authority upon tlie sul>je(‘t. It is, also, to 
a remarkable extent, the centre and ultimate source 
of the later development. There were several other 
accounts of the early history of man, and some of 
them were evidently folk-legends of a high an- 
tiquity. None of them, however, is of any great 
importance to us. A few have contributed a detail 
here and there to the devekipment of the Hesiodic 
norm, but most of them languish in comparative 
obscurity. Such being the caik, it will be advisiriile 
to make Hesiod our basis, and to begin with a 
summary of his famous account. 

First of all, the Olympian «Mds made the * Golden Race of 
men.’ Th«ie men lived when Kronos was king in heaven. They 
fared like the gods themselves, always making merry, and nn- 
tronhled by toil or <»re, for the teeming earth Ijor® of its own 
accord an abundance of all good things, and there was no old 
age. Even death itself, when at last Jt came, stole ujxjn these 
men like a pleasant slumber. Whm this race passed away, 
Zeus made them the gemd spirits that live above the earth and 
are the invisible guardians and helpers of mortal man. 

Then the Olympians made a second race, the men of the Silver 
Age. These were fee interior to the Golden Rafie, for they 
remained little ohOdren a hundred years, and when they finally 
reached maturity they straightway perished by their own folly, 
for they slew each otlmr and refused to worship the Immortals 
m men ought to do. Therefore Zeus was wroth, and put them 

real value is by O. Gruppe, in his Gr. Mytkoi. und Meligims- 
gmtdi., Munich, 1902, pp. 447-460 (Mullet’s JSdb. Elam 
AltertwMwismmch. vof. v.). 
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away. But even these men were honoured, for they were made 
the good spirits that live below the earth. 

Then iZeus made another and a third race, the men of the 
Brazen Age. They were sprung from the ash-trees, and were 
strong and terrible, eating no com, lovers of war and violence, 
and knowing nought of pity. Their weapons and their houses 
were of bronze, and they wrought in bronze. There was no iron. 
These men, too, fell by the work of their own hands and fared to 
Hades, nameless and unhonoured. Mighty they were, but dark 
death laid hold of them, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

Then Zeus made a fourth race, better and more just. These 
were the Heroes of the elder days, such as fought at Troy and 
at Thebes. We call them the Demigods. And when they 
perished, Zeus gave them a life and an abiding-place at the ends 
of the earth. There they dwell in careless ease in the Isles of 
the Blest, hard by the deep-eddying stream of Ocean, and thrice 
a year the earth bears them fair fruit. 

Would that I had not been allotted to the fifth period, but 
might have died earlier, or else have been born later ! For this 
is the Age of Iron. There shall be no surcease from labour and 
sorrow by day or by night, and the gods will lay bitter burdens 
upon us. But, even yet, not all will be bad. This race shall 
Zeus destroy, when men are born with hoary hair, when fathers 
strive with sons and sons with fathers, guest with host and 
friend with friend ; when brothers cease to be dear, when good- 
ness, justice, and piety are no longer regarded. . . . 

Then Aidos and Nemesis, whose fair bodies are clothed in 
pure white raiment, shall depart to heaven, and men shall find 
no succour in their grievous calamity. 

The inconsistencies in this account were perceived 
by the ancients themselves, and in modern times 
an extensive literature has gathered about the 
subject.* For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to say that these inconsistencies are due to 
the fact that Hesiod’s version is a composite struc- 
ture, the main support of which is an ancient 
division of the history of mankind into four Ages. 
No reference to this version is found in the Homeric 
poems, but, even at that early period, some form of 
it was probably current among ^the Greeks. 

The designation of these four Ages by the four 
metals — gold, silver, bronze, iron, in the order 
named — is, in itself, an indication that the theory 
of descent is the fundamental idea of the legend. 
True, the causes and symptoms of descent, the 
coeificients of degradation, so to speak, are by no 
means clear at first sight. This, however, is, in 
itself, a striking proof of the high antiquity of the 
theory. Our long familiarity with the later phases 
of the legend naturally suggests the ethical motif 
as the standard of measurement here. But in the 
primitive stages of a myth like this, neither moral- 
ity nor moral responsibility is of much account. The 
Golden Age is a replica of heaven, a mortal reflexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men of those 
days were superior to us simply because they were 
made so. They were nearer the gods than we. 
Their position was a matter of powers and privi- 
leges, not of character. The long descent from 
tiiose happier days has been measured by the 
gradual loss of those powers and privileges. The 
causes of it are in the will of the gods themselves. 
The idea of moral responsibility as a factor in the 
problem belongs to a period of more mature re- 
flexion, and we see the first beginnings of it in 
Hesiod’s own account. Peace and plenty in the 
first Age are followed Iw brutish anarchy and 
violence in the second. The third sees organized 
violence and deliberate cruelty ; the fourth, crime 
of every sort and description. The steps, ^ how- 
ever, are none too clear, and the old description of 
the Ages was not yet in harmony with the new 
standard. 

During the subsequent history of our discussion, 
more and more emphasis was given to the ethical 
motif The basis of it continued to he the assump- 
tion of a descent from innocence and happiness to 
guilt and misery, the adumbration of which has 


* Preller, (?n Mythot p. 87; E. Rohde, Psyche^, i. 91-110; 
Berrk, Gesch, der Gr. Ut. i. 947 j0F. ; Alfred Nutt, Voyage of 
Bran, L 269 ff. ; Grote, Hist of Greece, ch. ii. Amonff the older 
authorities the most important are : K. F. Hermann, 
d. PhilolouenversamrruuTiy, etc., zu Gotha, in. 62 if. ; Bam- 
berger, Mhein, Mm., new ser., i. 624-634; Schomann, Opus- 
ii S06-S19 ; Buttmann, Mythologus, ii. 1-27. 


already been observed in Hesiod. More specific 
details of the process frequently reflect the philo- 
sophical tenets of the writer, and may, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

The principal difficulty with Hesiod’s account 
arises from the fact that there was no place in the 
old four-fold scheme for the Heroic Age. As a 
matter of fact, the Heroic Age belongs to another 
and a diflerent account of the development of man- 
kind. Neither of these accounts, however, could 
be neglected, and in Hesiod we see the first known 
attempt to combine and harmonize the two. The 
deduction upon which it was based seems tolerably 
clear. According to the old four-fold system, the 
Brazen Age immediately preceded our own. On the 
other hand, it was also generally accepted that the 
Heroic Age immediately preceded our own. Conse- 
quently, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
to coincide with the Brazen Age of the other. 
This, however, is impossible, as any one may see 
by comparing the two. Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between the Brazen and the Iron 
Ages of the old scheme, and re-numbered accord- 
ingly. The result was a system of five Ages, the 
inconsistency of which was usually clear enough to 
the ancient critics themselves.* For example, the 
famous accounts given by Aratus and Ovid indicate 
a full realization of the fact that the only way of 
harmonizing the two systems was either to revise 
Hesiod’s conception of the Four Ages in such a way 
that the Heroes could find a place in the last of 
them, or, better still, to shift all four Ages to the 
past. In that event, our own race, of which the 
Heroes are, in any case, the earlier and better 
exemplars, may be assigned to the period between 
the close of the Iron Age and the present day. 

As we have already seen, the presence of the 
Heroic Age in Hesiod’s account upsets the prin- 
ciple of progressive degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of the old four-fold scheme. It also runs 
counter to the belief that each one of the Ages is 
represented by its own separate and distinct race 
of men. It was not until the rise of the Cyclic 
Theory that this idea was in any way disturbed, 
and, even then, the process was one of revision 
rather than destruction. Much less was the 
doctrine of successive races aflected by the later 
intrusion of the Flood Legend. At first thought, 
we might esteem ourselves the descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were themselves sur- 
vivors from the previous Age. But the story itself 
reminds us that we are really terrigmcoy a new 
race sprung from the earth. 

We now come to one of the most notable and, 
doubtless, one of the most ancient features of our 
legend. This is the significant association of it 
with the great dynastic change of Olympus. The 
Golden Age was under the sway of Kronos. Since 
tlien, his son Zeus has ruled the world in his stead. 
On this basis, the Four Ages are sometimes re- 
duced. to two, the Age of I&onos and the Age of 
Zeus, the old rdgime and the new, the happy past 
and the unhappy present. This may wdl be an 
older and a simpler version. But it occurs only in 
the later writers, t and, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Real variations from this feature of the old 
account are especially characteristic of the philos- 
ophers, and may best be taken up in connexion 

■* Rohde, I.C., contends that the principle followed by Hesiod 
in his classification and discussion of the Five Races was not their 
condition in this world, but their status in the world to come. 
This view has not met with approval, and in any case it has no 
direct hearing upon the points which are of real importance 
to us. ^ . 

t e.g. Ver^l, Georg, i. 1211 ; Tibullus, i. 3. 85 ; Dio Cassius, 
Ixxi. 36 ; Maximus Tyr. xxxvi. 2 ; Ausonius, xvi. 2. 27 (p. 175, 
ed. Schenkl). 
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with the Cyclic Theory. But the Hesiodic version 
of this motif, above ail, the primitive association 
of Kronos with the Golden Age, persisted until a 
late date, not only in t!ie genuine folk-tradition to 
which it really belongs, but also, to a large extent, 
in the literature. In fact, the Golden ^Age is often 
designated simply as *the Age of Kronos,* *the 
D^s when Saturn was King/ etc.* 

TEB GOLDEN AGE.— No part of our subject has 
been so tlioroughly investigated by modem scholar- 
siiip as the Golden Age.t It is, perhaps, the most 
important element in Hesiod’s own account, and, 
for obvious reasons, the theme was extremely 
l>opular in the literary tradition of later times. + 
And, with the exception of certain details to be 
taken up in another connexion, these descriptions 
all bear a strong family resemblance to each other. 
Not less striking is their resemblance to what we 
hear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Hyperboreans, and similar concepfcions.§ Indeed, 
as Dieterich has shown in his interesting mono- 
graph, Xelym, the traditional motifs common to 
all these themes passed over to the early Christian 
writers, and were applied by them to their de- 
scriptions of heaven. 

The main reason for such a similarity is, of 
courne, not far to seek. In all cases, the theme is 
iiiea! happiness, and whether we locate it in the 
prist or somewhere in the present, in this world or 
m the next, che details which make up the vision 
of unfnlhlled desire are, for the average man, very 
much the same. Nor shoulti we fail to remind 
ourselves that in the speculations of the folk there 
is no impassable barrier Ixitween our life and the 
life of tiiose beyond the grave. Nothing was more 
certain than that the Golden Age and the race 
who had lived in those happier days had both 
passed beyond our ken ; but that they still existed 
somewhere, and that, even now, a mere mortal 
man iniglit l>e able to find them again, was not felt 
to be utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Odysseus had returned alive from Hades, and it 
is a well-known historical fact that the gallant 
Sertorius jl was, at one time, actually on the eve of 
setting sail for the Fortunate Isles in the Western 
Ocean, ju.st as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Leon took the same direction in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The same association of ideas 
is clearly seen in Hesiod’s account. ^ In fact, this is 
one of me most ancient and primitive aspects of 
the legend. Hesiod’s Golden Age, when Kronos 
ruled a race of men who have since departed, is in 
all essential particulars a mere replica of Hesiod’s 
Isles of the Blest, where dwell those sons of the 

f ods who have passed alive beyond the grave, 
loreover, the foundation of both is material which 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 
* e.g. Plato, P&UL m A, m C. 276 A, Sipp. 2TO B ; Philo 
demus, PUtaU, p* 61 ; y®rgii, Ed. iir, 6 ; tKlraUus, i 8. 
M ; Propeit, ii (111.% 82. 62 ; Ovid, Am&r» iii, A 86, Eer&id, iv, 
132, etc. 

tSee e»|x Bfchhoff, JtdirMlch. /. PhUot, cxx. 681 ff.; E. 
Graf, *ad Aureie Fabulam Symbola/ Leip^. Stu^ z. 

Clou. PhiM. viil. (1886) 1-85 ; A* Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipsdg, 
180S ; E, Rohde, Pi^yche, 1908, i* p. 106 ff- ; A. Nutt, 

Voyage of Bmn, London, 1895. 

t The earliest known reference after Hesiod is a line quoted 
by Philodemus from the old epic, Alcm^fon (see Kinkel, E$de, 
Grme, Fragm., Leinaig, 1877, p. 813X Theogrnis, 1135 ff., is the 
source of Grid, i**. 1 6. 29. The author of the JEtm, writing- in 
the 1st cent, a.d., aays that descriptions of the Golden Age may 
be expected from every poet, and are so common that — 

* Non emit cuiquam melius »ua feempora nosse.' 

The present writer has noted nearly a hundred references to it 
during the course of this investigation. 

§ Tile result is that in cases where only a fragrment of de- 
scription has survived, ife is sometimes imposrible to dcNcide 
which oonoeption the author had In minoi. Compare, s.p., 
Solon, frag-. 88, ed. Bergk; Cratinus, frag. 160, ed, Kock; 
Orates, imp 228, ed. Kock; Lucilius, 978ff., ed. Mane. See 
also DieterFch's M&hyia, and Waser in Pauly- Wiiasfowa, v. pp. 
2470-2475. 

I Sallust, Mist frag. 192, 198, ed. Maurenbrecher ; Horace, 
Epod. xvL 42, and schoL ; Plutarch, Sertorius, 8. 


the Homeric poems were composed.* Indeed, even 
as Hesiod tells the story, it still reflects with 
remarkable fidelity the old folk -tale of a Lost 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
had been marred by the intrusion of moral lessons 
and specific philosophical doctrines. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a painless, i,e. a 
natural death. ^IMeanwhile, they passed their days 
like the gods, in innocence^ peace, and fabulous 
plenty, making merry continually, and knowing 
nothing of labour, disease, or sorrow. 

Such are the principal motifs of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and tliey usually form the basis of 
all versions. The variations or additional details 
which we find in later accounts are, for the most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
incorporation of allied myths, or manipulation for 
literary purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the first. 
In fact, the growing prominence of the ethical 
element, the most notable feature in the later de- 
velopment of the Golden Age, is very largely due 
to the philosophers. The earliest oi them were 
the Orpliics of the 6th cent. B.C. The body of 
doctrine developed by these nameless mystics was 
probably long the possession of a few, and, when 
we consider the strange figures of speech in wliich 
its real meaning was often concealed, w^e can 
hardly wonder that it was long misunderstood or 
derided by the many. The kernel of it, however, 
the great idea f«)r which they were slowly pre- 
paring, was destined to grow m strength, and, in 
the far future, to bear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief tliat not alone tlie sons of tlio gods, but, 
by a lifetime of merit, the sons of men, might 
find their reward, even in the dark hous<* of Hades. 
Naturally, therefore, not only among the Grphics 
and their disciples, but also among their opponents, 
the ideal of the Lost Paradise became more and 
more prominent. Discussion or description of 
the Golden Age, more especially of its analogue 
beyond the grave,— the Golden Age, so to speak, 
of the future — continued to grow in importance 
and interest. We hear many echoes of it in 
Plato. But, especially, to the writers of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their doctrines were a 
never-Ming subject for parody and satiric com- 
ment. 

One of the plainest signs of Orphic influence 
upon this discuasion was the marked improvement 
in the present |K)8ition of Kronos. According to 
the popular belief, old * King ’ Kronos had been in 
the Golden A^e a sort of divine d'FmM, 
afterwards consigned to nethermost Tartarus, and, 
ever since then, a synonyrn of extreme old age 
and harmless senility. f This view, however, 'was 
deliberately opposed by the Orpines. Their teach- 
ing was that Kronos had long since been freed 
from his shameful captivity. Moreover, he is not 
old and weak. On the contrary, he is for ever 
young and vigorous, and now rules in Elysium, 
the land of those who have gone hence. There, 
in a world of eternal youth and joy, he is sur- 
rounded not only by the heroes of old, but also by 
the spirits of just men made perfect— after the 
Orphic pattern— and, indeed, m some say, by a 
remnant of men from those golden days when he 
was king in heaven.J 

Piety and justice as motifs in the ideal of happi- 
ness had been ascribed, long before Hesiod’s time, 
to peoples living beyond the limits of the known 
world. Such were Homer’s AMoi (Ii, xiiL 6), * the 
most righteous of men/ and, to give one more 

* Homer, It xiii. 6, Od iv. 86, viL m md 88, iv. 
668, v1, 4L ix. 108. See Qmt, to, p. 4 ff. 

t See M. Mayer in Boscher, ii. 1466 ff. 

i Pindar, Olmnp, li, 124, Pyth, iv. 291 ; iEichyl. 'firag. 190, ed. 
Nau(± ; TeleclMes, Wff. 1, Kock ; Varro, ^ Me Must, iii 
1, 6; Homoe, Epod, xn, 68 ; OrpMm, frag. 246, ed. Abel, 
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example, the Hyperboreans,* so long famous in 
the literature and legend of the Graeco-iioman 
world. This idea was now emphasized in the 
analogous legend of the Golden Age— the ideal 
world of the past— and on the basis of it not only 
the Orphics but other schools of philosophy ex- 
ploited their specific views regarding the nature of 
righteousness and the indispensable conditions of 
happiness. In other words, as the Golden Age 
ceased to be an article of faith, it became, more 
and more, the field in which these thinkers aired 
their theories of what the world ought to be. 
From this sort of thing it was only a step to that 
long line of Utopian romances which were quite as 
characteristic of late antiquity as they are of the 
present day.f 

Among’ the various bits of specific theory imported into the 
Golden Age by the philosophers, one of the oldest and most 
important was the doctrine of vegetarianism.! This doctrine 
doubtless goes back to the elder Orphics, but the most pro- 
minent representatives of it in antiquity were the Pythagoreans. 
The earliest reference to it now surviving is a fragment of 
Empedocles (127 D), and the most complete discussion of it in 
connexion with the Golden Age is Ovid, Met. xv. 96 f.§ In this 
famous passage Ovid introduces Pythagoras himself as the 
expounder of his own doctrine. The essence of it is that, in the 
Golden Age, men lived upon the fruits of the earth, and that 
the degeneration of later Ages is marked by the departure from 
this rule. 

That the Golden Age was distinctively the era 
of perfect love and peace is easily inferred from 
Hesiod’s account, but the later development is 
tuarked by a much stronger emphasis upon this 
feature. This was partly due to the influence of 
the Cyclic Theory, in which, as we shall see later, 
ib was the necessary result of the Platonic con- 
ception of harmony. The first to lay stress upon 
it — and probably in this connexion — was Plato’s 
predecessor Empedocles.il This, no doubt, is the 
reason why he made Aphrodite instead of Kronos 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not interested in any cyclic theory 
— poets, for the most part — the favourite method 
of bringing out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphasize the contrast with 
later times by dilating upon war, violence, and 
bloodshed as both causes and symptoms of de- 
generation in the succeeding ages of mankind. 
This diatribe on war first comes to the front 
during the Alexandrian age. It is characteristic 
of Roman poetry, especially of the Elegy, and, 
in the end, became a mere rhetorical common- 
place. IT 

Another important line of development in later 
times was inspired by the varying use and inter- 
pretation of one of the most persistent and 
characteristic peculiarities of the genuine folk- 
legend. We refer to the belief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginable blessings of life come of 
their own accord. In this way we have an ideal 
combination of fabulous plenty with luxurious 
idleness. 

* See esp. O. Crusius in Koscher, i. p. 2895 fiC., and the 
references. 

t Henkel, Philologus, ix. 402, gives a long list, beginning 
with the Republic of Protagoras. See E. Rohde, IJer Gr. 
Romany Leipzig, 1900, p. 210 ff. with references. 

! See Graf, l.e. p. 20 ff., for an extended discussion, and of. 
Porphyr. de Abstinentia, ii. 21 fl.; Plato, Leg. vi. 782 E. 
Seneca, Epist. cviii. (Sotion); Clemens Alex. Strom, vii. 82, 
etc. For similar ideas in the East, Gruppe (Gr. Mythol. p. 448, 
note 2) refers to Gn 218 ; cf. Windischmann, Zoroastr. Stud. 
p. 212. Connected with this discussion is the old tradition 
that men talked with the animals in the Golden Age. The 
references to it are, Crates, 14, ed. Kook ; Plato, Polit, 272 B ; 
Xen. Mem* ii. 7, 13 ; Babrius, prooem. 

§ See esp. Schmekel, de Ond. Pythag. Adundyratione^ Dies., 
Greifswald, 1885. 

II So, too, Aratus, 108, and freq. in the Roman poets, e.g. 
Vergil, Eel. iv. 18, Georg, i. 125 and ii. 639 ; Tibullus, i. 10. 7 ; 
Ovid, Met. i. 97 ; Seneca, Mer, (Et. 1066 ; Juvenal, xv. 168 ; 
Claudian, de Raptu Proserp. ii. 25, prooem., Laud. Seren. 70; 
Sidon. ApoU. Pan. 106, etc. 

E*g. Aratus, 131 ; Vergil, Eel. iv. 32, Georg, ii. 640, and 
Servius ; Tibullus, i. 8. 36 and 47 ; Juvenal, xv. 168 ; Ovid, Met. 
i. 99, etc. 


When treated seriously, either for literary or for didactic 
purposes, this motif led directly and inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that the ideal condition of human society was communism.* 
Several commonplaces which the Roman poets inherited from 
the Alexandrian age might be included here.f We know, too, 
for example, that this theme was developed at some length by 
the historian Ephoros in his account of the idealized nations of 
the North.! 

When treated by the satirists and by other people of a less 
serious turn of mind, the same motif led quite as directly to 
one of the most important and interesting developments in the 
literary history of this legend. This is the treatment of the 
Golden Age or its analogues in this world and the next as a 
comic theme. It makes its first appearance in the writers of 
the Old Comedy, and was primarily intended by them to 
satirize the peculiar tenets of the Orphics. But the story of 
Topsy-Turvy Land (das Mdrchen des Schlaraffenlandes, as the 
Germans call it) was certainly not invented by the Comic 
Dramatists. It is rather a folk- variation of the old story of the 
Golden Age, and references to it turn up now and then from 
the old Comedy of Greece to the present aay.§ The comedy in 
these descriptions is usually produced by pushing the automatons 
element, occasionally too, the theory of communism, to its 
perfectly logical, and yet, at the same time, its utterly absurd 
conclusion. The result is a Lost Paradise of the bon-vivant, 
the votary of ease, and the irresponsible bachelor The 
nearest congener of this type is the conception of the Golden 
Age especially affected by the idyllic-erotic poets of the 
Alexandrian age and by their Roman imitators. The same 
automatous and communistic features are prominent, and the 
examples by which they are illustrated are sometimes so nearly 
the same that the difference between the two departments is 
hardly more than a matter of mood.*ir At first sight this is 
surprising. It ceases to be so, however, as soon as we remind 
ourselves that the pathetic exaggeration so characteristic of 
the idyllic-erotic sphere is largely due to the fact that the 
author himself is rarely more than half convinced of the truth, 
or even of the possibility, of his own statements. It is an easy 
step from this state of mind to that ironical extravagance of 
humorous unbelief — and this, too, has its pathetic side — to 
which we are indebted for the old tale of Topsy-Turvy Land. 

On the philosophical side, the growing distrust 
of everything in Hesiod’s account that savoured 
of the supernatural served to bring out still 
another a^ect of the Golden Age more and more 
clearly. Before taking up this point, however, 
we should remind ourselves that the counter- 
theory of ascent was, meanwhile, being supported 
by a party of such activity and intelligence that 
it could not be ignored.** The theory of ascent 
was also backed by folk-legends of great antiquity, 
and for centuries all classes seem to have been 
interested in discussing^ the various inventions by 
which the rise of mankind from utter savagery to 
our present stage of civilization has been marked. 

It is evident that until the account of Hesiod 
was revised the two parties were utterly irrecon- 
cilable. If one did not believe Hesiod, the most 

* See Graf, l.e. p. 60, and compare such passages, e.g., as 
Plato, Critias, 110 0, but esp. the Republic, 416, 417, 424, 461- 
466, with the notes and references in the edition of Adam, 
Cambridge, 1902. Plato went further in this respect than any 
of his predecessors. He looked tipon communism as one of the 
indispensable conditions of an ideal State, and the reflexion of 
this view be seen in what he has to say of the Golden Age. 

t Vergil, (reorg. i. 126, ix. 669, and Servius ; Tibullus, 

i. 3. 43, ii. 3. 73 ; Ovid, Met. i. 182 ; Juvenal, vi. 18 ; Seneca, 
Phaedra, 689, Epist. xc, 41 ; Justinus, xliii. 1. 3, etc. 

X Frag. 76 in Muller’s Fragm. Histor. Groec. vol. i, p. 266. 

§ Friedlander, Sittengesek. Roms®, i. 637, Leipzig, 1888 ; 
O. Crusius, * Marchenreminiscenzen im antiken Sprichwort* 
in Verhandlungen der ItOten Philologenversammlung, 1890, pp. 
31-47 ; Rohde, Psyche, i. 316. 2, Ghriech. Roman’^, p. 206, n. 4 ; 
J. Pbschel, Dos Marchen vom Sehlaraffenland. The version 
best known to us, through numerous imitations, is the one 
given by the old Trouv^re in his lay of the ‘Land of Cocagne‘ 
^ext in Barbazan, Fabliaux et Conies, 1784 [new ed. by M6on, 
1880, ii. p. 175], tr. by G. L. Way, Fabliaux or Tales, etc., London, 
1800, ii. p. 81; abstract by Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaxax ou 
Contes, etc., Paris, 1829, i. p. 302). 

(I.Teleclides, 1 ed. Kock ; Pherecrates, 108 K ; Oratinus, 165 K ; 
Orates, 14 K ; Eupolis, 277 K ; Athen. vi. 267 E ; Lucilius, 978, 
ed. Marx ; Petronius, 46 ; Lucian, Sat. 7, Vera Hist. i. 7, etc. 

yi Vergil, Georg, i. 132, Eel. iv. 21 ; Horace, Epod. xvi. 49 ; 
Tibullus, i. 3. 46; Ovid, Met. i. Ill; Dioscorides, Anih. Pal. 
vii. 81, etc. 

** Rohde, Griech. Roman^, p. 216, n, 2 ; Eichhoff, l.c. p. 687 ; 
Graf, l.c. p. 67 ; iEschylus, Prom. 440-466 ; Moschion, frag. 
7, ed. Nauck ; Critias, frag. 1, ed. Nauck ; Athen, frag. 1, ed. 
Kock ; Democritus, p. 287, ed. Mullach ; Aristotle, Met. L 2, 
and Zeller, Phil, der Griechen^ i. p. 826. 8; Lucretius, v, 926; 
Diodorus, i. 8 and ti. 38; Horace, Sat. i. lii. 99; Lucian, 
Amores, 83. 34 ; Aristides, i. p. 82, ed. Dind.; Ovid, Ars, Amat. 

ii. 473 ; Tibullus, ii. i. 39 ; Oic. pro. Sext. 42 ; Lobeok, Aglaopham. 
p. 246 (Orphica). 
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logical course was to ^.g^ee wth tte Epicurean ^ 
who denied the account of Hesiod 
replaced it by their own view, which is the n^rest 
awroach in antiquity to our modern theory of 
evolution. This cSonial, which 

famous passage of Lucretius (v 92 >U is statca 
T’vnciHivplv for 6xaiupl6, Diodorus, wao U* y * * 
Lsoribes^the theory of Epi^rus upon Hiis pointy 
wnd (v 66 n implies that the Golden Age was a 
meri in^ntion if the Cretans. But this summary 
disposition of the diliiculty is of no value to ns. 

t\Tare more intere.sted in the process o recon- 
ciliation. The mo.st important fYr„rali‘ was a 

SO far as it was aceomplislied at all, ^ 
gradual realization among thoughtful men o? the 
St that the ideal of life tra.litionally a^ociated 
with the Golden Age, though it seemed attractive, 
WM, in reality, unfit to pose as the highest 
develoiiment in any theory of descent _ 

2 . Cynics, Stoics, etc.— At this point, certain 
Stoic inodilications of Cynic doctrine are of especial 
value to us. The great representative pas^ge 
to he considered in this connexion is Aratus, 

Fhxtmnena, 97-140.* The ’^e^sion of the Ages 
by this famous Alexandrian poet of the 3r<l cent. 
bTc. was one of the best knovm in the ancient 
world, and undoubted traces of its 
to l>e found in most of the 'ater accounts. Bndiy 
deacrilKjd, it i» a revision of Hesiod under btoit 
influence. The object of the author was not only 
to reconcile the diWpancies of the old version, 
but also to remove whatever was irrelevant to a 
theme which he proposed P treat not m ^ 
independent account, as Hesiml had done, but m 
a rhetorical episode suggested by his of 

the constellation Virgo, i.e. uh the 

following an old tradition, identifies with the 
Nemesis of Hesiod, and calls XH/». 

mke was coinpamtively imimjwrUnt in ^ 

thfi e!ci£rfl>nrie8 of rhetoric, she now beconiea the centm 
Moreolx? after ^ Stoic fashion, she is made 

the hxnetiona of l>oth Zeus and 

version. The live ages of Hesiod are reduced to three— an Age 

“'xl.t'men "olThi described ss tjHers 

nf the soil with no knowledge of civil strife or of the yexatior^ 
of theTaw, Moreo?^^^ far removed frmu the perils 

of the sea. In those days there were no ships 
luxuries of life from abroad. The goddess mingled fteely with 
thSe simple souls, and taught them how men should live with 

'tie SUv°rTj^w« more »phistlc»ted._^ Keverthel^tte 
goddesn still remained upon earth, although »hc now retired to 

first daughter 

ot the S ior food. Then Dike, utterly hating that race of 

men, finally de}mrted to heaven and took her place among the 

will lie seen that one of tlie moat notable 
slims of revision here is the disappearance of the 
old folk-element of marvel. In its place we have 
a ooneeption in which the Stoics are 
responsible for the emphasis laid upon the 
motif, especially uwn the relation of man ^ J«s , 
fellows, to the world about him, and to the Stoto. 

The underlying principle in such a theory of the 
Aces is the oononision that the ascent_ of in 

the arts of civilization is accompanied, at all 
events beyond a certain point, by a corresponding 
descent in moral even m 
is this the case t The reply wm that to be healthy 
in mind and tody, and therefore, happy, we mast 
live in harmony with nature* But civiUmtion 
beyond a certain point is not in harniony with 
nature- Accordingly, beyond a certain stage of 
civilisation, we can be neither healthy, virtuous, 
nor happy. How, as journeying into the future 
should bring us dually to a state of ideal misery, 
so joumeying into the past sliould take us b^k 

* Another representative passage is Seneca, 
in which he quotes from Posidoi^s the description of an ideal 

of the Stoics, in which the philosophers tAke the place of 
Kronos. 


finally to a sUte of ideal happiness. That stote 
of ideal happiness was, of course, the Golden Age. 

The Golden Age of the past was, therefore, the 

ideal simple life of the past. , , r .1 

Such in substance was tlie general drift of the 
Cynic argument as modified by the Stoics, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Gokien Age of Aratus is 
really an idealization of the agricultural and 
pastoral stage of huitian society *— a theme which 
always comes to the front in any period of over- 
cultivation, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the burden of their own inventions, bo conceived, 
the theory of the Ages was not only quite con- 
sistent with the evolution of civilization from the 
crudest beginnings, but agreed with the B^picureans 
in presupposing such a process. But, as regarded 
the various inventions and discoveries by which 
that process has been marked, it loved to dwell 
upon those very devices, and to lay great stress 
on the view that they ® most con- 

spicuous cause of the downfall of man himself. 
The favourite examples are those chosen by Aratus. 

They are the first sword and the first ship. 
tL ^ 1. {» « mtroductxon tx 


hey are roe iirsv swuxu. v.w *•**'*' 

The first sword t is a characteristic introduction 
rtf war which w’e have already mentioned. The first ship is 
a favourite wav of connecting: the discussion of the Ages^th 

dtoibe on frequently found in tSe later 

writera eaweiaV among the Rornann. In fact, it is a common- 
nWeofmfern criticism that the Eomans were afraid of the 
S! A, hTeverl tbe opinion i. a 'T, 

?n the Wi^rksmid Days oi the 

Ihe'^ety o1 Ihefng&'tgt the 1st cent, of our era 

In** order ^o^underWnd better the attitude of 
the Epicureans towards the theory of tlie Ages, as 
presented, for example, by Aratus, we must return 
Fora moment to 4e underlying principle upon 
which according to Stoic reasoning, that theory 
was founded. We mean the conclusion stated 
above, that advance in the 

at the expense of the cliaracter, health, and happi- 
ness of the individual How, when we consider 
the Stoic argument by which this inclusion was 
made to yield the theory that the Golden Age o 

* Horace. JSp&d. ii. ; Propert. iii. la p ; toeca, > 

Plutarch d« 20, etc. etc. TTiis mteroretafeion 

Oolden Affe was especially welcome to the Romans, not only 
because of their te^eramental Stoicism, but because it 
^ nearly with their own tradition of early times whh 
The toameter id attributes of Saturn before he was identified 
withthe Greek Kron^ Juvenal, 

xv^ 1&- Tibullus, \ sfi?. * The rhetorical 

2m m^ifesto utiitAtis q^i nou contrarium tmnseat culpa. 

So Ovid Met XV. 106, speaking in Oie person of Pythagoras. 
OntKineiita of the theory of descent, especially the Lpicureans, 
?oKded tLt the sword merely marker! one penyf. 

SSSrSnide of homicide. It wa« the 

an<f the large rough atone (Lucretius, v. p 

ion- Vixler FlaoD. v» and esp. Plato, Rep* S5o L. 
(war the natural condirion of mankindX and the commentary 

°'t^Sng the moat important of the numbarl^ 

jirft Stobmis {who gives a number of quotations) , Hesiod, 

657 • Tibullus,!, s. 37 and 11 . 3. "'3"' 1 

7 4- Ovid imor. ii. 11- 1; Statius, Thebaid, vi. 19 and 

sS=”Ssf Sr SJKASXS 

thenSea ^ipeoWty to the Eomana. that aU their common- 

{«inarJ^ S wealth and iioverty ; through crime and self- 

infc“oe it haa mtoe him ,“fa tSt tohS 

dvsuensia and a bad conscience, with marriage a 

Mura^intSffdrei a burden, the UUle life he haa left ia no 

pleasure to him. 
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the past was the^ ideal simple life of the past, we 
perceive that it is founded on two assumptions. 
The first is that this conclusion, that advance in 
the arts is at the expense of the individual, is a 
truth of universal ajjplication, and not to be 
modified. The second is that the twin process to 
which it refers has operated continuously, and 
vdll go on doing so. The Stoics could make these 
assumptions without hesitation, since both of them 
followed, inevitably, from that cyclic theory of 
the Ages to which this school of philosophers gave 
its enthusiastic support. Not so the Epicureans. 
The Epicureans agreed that the growth of civiliza- 
tion had been accompanied by certain si^s of 
degeneration in man himself, but they denied that 
the principle was capable of universal application. 
They insisted that every stage of civilization, in 
its own particular fashion, has been unfavourable 
to the individual. In other ways it has been 
favourable. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
progressive degeneration in the strict sense of the 
word. Such a theory would imply a period of 
ideal happiness at one extreme, followed by a 
period of ideal misery at the other extreme. Both 
are superhuman, and therefore impossible. In 
other words, there never was a Golden Age, even 
if we adopt the Stoic revision of the old legend. 

Another method of reconciling the difficulties in 
Hesiod’s account is illustrated by Vergil, Georg, i. 
121 ff* The primary purpose of this version was 
to enhance the dignity of labour. The history of 
mankind is divided into two periods — the Age of { 
Saturn, and the Age of Jove. The Golden Age, 
when good old Saturn was King, agrees entirely 
vdth Hesiod. The second period, however, is not | 
an age of degeneration, but an age of reform. 
Jupiter, the divine father of our race and of all 
our higher aspirations, purposely did away with 
the far niente of the old regime, not out of a petty 
resentment against Prometheus — as the old folk- 
legend {e.g. Hesiod, W. and B. 42 f.) would have 
us believe — but rather, 

* curis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passua sua regna veterno,' 
because he was well aware that, unless men have 
difficulties to meet and overcome, they can never 
grow strong in any sense. In tliis characteristic- 
ally noble conception, it is interesting to see to 
what an extent Vergil succeeded in meeting the 
demands of contemporary thought without sacrific- 
ing the traditional account of the Golden Age so 
dear to the poets. 

The famous account of the Ages which Ovid 
gives in the first book of his Metamorphoses^ 89-162, I 
and the version best known to the modern world, | 
is one of the earliest surviving attempts to incor- j 
porate the Flood Legend. Otherwise, it is chiefly 
remarkable as an illustration of the poet’s char- | 
acteristic skill in combining and harmonizing the 
views of preceding thinkers. The Four Ages 
(Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron) are all in the past. 
The Age to which we belong is a fifth. The Flood 
is the great catastrophe by which the wicked and 
godless race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
history of our own race, therefore, begins with the 
earth-bom children of Deucalion and Pyrrha. In 
this way, the Flood Legend, the theory of descent, 
the theory of ascent, the traditional account of 
the Golden Age, the Heroes, and, with only a slight 
modification, even Hesiod’s quintuple division of 
the Ages, were all made to dwell together in peace 
and unity. 

Cyclic TisrJsroiiF.— Let us now turn our attention 
to the Cyclic Theory, the most important element, 
in the long run perha})s the one really vital and 
vitalizing element, in the history of our subject. 
The Cydic Theory of the Ages was founded on 
the belief that, after the analogy of day and night, 


of the waxing and waning of the moon, and of the 
eternal round of the seasons, the entire Universe 
I itself is subject to an ever - recurring cycle of 
change. This ancient Babylonian doctrine* of the 
world-year, the magnus annus, as it was called by 
the Romans, makes its earliest known appearance 
on Greek soil with Heraclitus, f was thoroughly 
discussed by the later philosophers, and finally 
became known to the world at large. Indeed, it 
may be called the prototype of some of our most 
recent views suggested by the nebular hypothesis. + 
The association of this idea with the old folk- 
legend of the Ages was inevitable, and appears 
at a very early period in the history of Greek 
speculative thought. In fact, it has often been 
stated, though without sufficient warrant, that 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the explana- 
tion of Hesiod’s wish that he had died earlier or 
could have been born later. § The fragments, 
however, of Empedocles show, in spite of their 
scantiness, that at that time the process had 
already begun. 11 But the most important dis- 
cussion, so far as we are concerned, the one, too, 
which had the strongest influence upon later times, 
is developed or touched upon in various dialogues 
of PlatOjIF more especially in the Polit., Timceus, 
and Bepuhlic. 

According to Plato's definition,— and this much, at least, 
appears to have remained unchanged in later times— a magnus 
annus means the period which elapses before the eight circles, 
each revolving about the earth in an orbit of its own, arrive 
simultaneously at the point from which they started at the 
beginning of our cycle.** Further details of the Platonic theory 
— and these underwent considerable revision in later times — 
apparently rest on the assumption that each complete revolution 
of the Universe is followed by a counter revolution in the 
opposite direction. A motion forward, as it were, is followed 
by a motion backward. The history of mankind is directly 
affected by this motion, and especially by the alternation of it. 

The motion forward is the A^e of Kronos and the direction of 
harmony. During all this period the great Helmsman of the 
Universe is at his post, and we have the Golden Age of the 
poets. As the motion is the reverse of that which prevails in 
our time, it is naively assumed that the conditions of life are to 
a large extent the opposite of those with which we are familiar. 
The men of that age are bom old, with hoary hair,tt and instead 
of growing older continue to grow younger, until they finally 
disappear. Moreover, the^ are bom from the earth, and the 
earth feeds them. There is no toil, no pain, no war, there are 
no women tt and no children of women. Yet with all their 
advantages these men do not attain unto wisdom. 

When the forward motion is completed, the Helmsman retires 
from his post, and the Universe, left to itself, yields to the force 
of gravity, as it were, and begins its backward revolution, 
which is in the direction of discord. The point at which the 
motion is reversed is always signalized by fire, flood, or some 
other cosmic upheaval, involving a terrific destruction of 
organic life. The few men who survive cease growing young 
and begin to grow old, those just bom from the earth with 
hoary hair die, and return to the earth from which they came. 
Men are no longer born from the earth, as before, but even as 

*Gomperz, Grieeh. Lenker, Leipzig, 1896, i. p. 116, with 
note and references on p. 438; Lenormant-Babelon, Hist, 
de VOrient, v. 175 ; supra, p. 183 ff. 

t Gomperz, l.c. pp. 64 and 428 ; Diels, Eerakleitos von 
Bphesos, Berlin, 1901, frag. 66 (26, By water), 
t Gomperz, l.c. p. 117. 

§ Hesiod, W. and D. 174-6. See the editions of Bzach, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 168, and of Goettling-Flach, Leipzig, 1878, 

. 201, with notes and references; Graf, l.c. p. 11; Schoell- 
tudemund, Anecdota Graeco-Latina, ii. 

II Diels, Poetarum Pkilosophorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1901, 
pp. 88 and 112 ff. 

H Plato, Polit. 269 0, Tim. 89 Dfl., Mep, 646 Off.; Oic. 
Timceus, 34 ff. For a good discussion of this theory and of 
the Platonic Number with which it is closely associated, and 
also for a selected bibliography of the enormous literature 
which has gathered about it, see Adam’s ed. of the liepublic, 
ti. p. 264 ff. 

^* Tim, 39 D ; Oic. Timceus, 33 ; Macrob., Som. Scipionis, 
ii. 2, 19; Stobseus, Eclog. i. 264 (vol. i. p. 107, Hens^. See 
esp. Usener, Mhein. Mus. xxviii. 895; Ritter and Preller, 
Hist. Philos. Grcec., Gotha, 1888, p. 404; Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 50, n. 2. 

tt The likeness to Hesiod, W. and D. 180 ff., has been pointed 
out and discussed by Adam in the CIR v. 446. 

tt Polit. 271 F; Leg. iv. 713 Off. It has been observed by 
Eichhoff (l.c. p, 589) and others that the story of Pandora as 
told by Hesiod (Tkeog. 670, and W. and D. 70) implies that there 
was no woman in the Golden Age, and that it was through hei 
that this happy period came to an end. See also, Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 640. 
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the Universe is now left to itself, so are all and several of its 
parts ; and each race is propagated in the manner familiar to 
ns who !)eioog to that period. The continnance of the motion 
backward increases and accelerates the process of disorganiza- 
tion, nntil, by the time the Universe again reaches the point of 
departure, it* is ready to fly off at a tangent and disappear for 
ever in the infinite space of discord. At this point, however, 
the flelmsinan again resumes his post, reverses the direction 
of the Universe, and with the ciuuvge again to harmony the 
Oolden Age necessarily returns as beffjre. The few who survive 
from the preceding period sutler change in sympathy with the 
whole. Again the oiri begin to grow young, and continue to 
do so until they finaily di.x'ippear. Again the new generations 
are lK>m with iioary hair, luui not fronr each other, but from 
the earth. In fact, 'it is those who died in the preceding period 
of discord and were buried in the earth that now rise again 
from tlie dead, and in their turn are born old, grow young, 
and finally vanish. 

It will be seen at once that, according to this 
remarkably sngg«jstive theory, which, of course, 
owes much to earlier thinkers,* tiie sum of human 
experience is measured by twm worhl - yeans. 
During the first the Universe moves forward, 
during the second, backward, to the place of 
beginning, Eacli ajimcs is therefore one 

of the two Ages into which the history of mankind 
is divided ; and this alternation of Ages will 
continue so long as the Universe endures. aA.s 
with the whole, so with each and all of its parts. 
The Ages of man, the life of man himself, are clos^ely 
connected with this eternal oscillation of the Uni- 
verse. All move in a cycle. The Gobien Age of 
the long ago will surelv come again some da^u 
Moreover, every one o? us shall rise again to 
anotlier life in that itoblen Age. Thus, r<?gret for 
the past was Inilaneed by ho|m b^r the future. In 
the later history of our tlieme, thin association of 
idejis was of tfie utmost importance, and .served 
to idontilj the theory of the Ages more and more 
closely With its ancimt analogue, the doctrine of 
a future life l»eyond the grave.' 

The Stoic theoryf of cycles occupies an important 

lace in their systems. Here, their acknowledged 

ependence upon Heraclitus is clearly seen in the 
prominence they give to his doctrine of ^Kin5p<ixrts, 
the elemental fire into which the world is periodi- 
cally resolved, and frbm which it is periodically 
lK>rn anew. 

After the oiti worki has been completely consumed, the four 
primal elements,— fire, ait*', water, earth,— which are indestruct- 
ible, gradually assume their previous relations to each other, 
and in this way a new worlii comes into being e.xantly like the 
old. As scon as tlie proper point is reachea’ in the process of 
reconstruction, every sort of living thing is born from the 
earth, ami from that time proceeds to increase after its kind. J 
Man, too, in here, ‘ knowing nothing of wrong and born under 
better auspices.* But this Oolden Age of innocence is never 
for long, ‘Villainy steals on apiwe. Virtue is hard to find 
out: it needs a leader and a guide. The vices are learned 
without a master.* 5 So. the procew of di^eneraUon goes on 
until the time comes for the next tmvpwTn* Then the world 
in destroyed and built anew, as Iwfore. 

An iKinipworii occurs each time that the eight circles are in 
conjunction at the place of banning.! For the Stoics, there- 
fore, every magnm aniw# la we measure of one complete life, 
m it were, of the Universe. It follows that the totality of 
human experience must, also, lie between thwe impassable 
barriers of ftame by which every great year is divided from its 
fellows. The soul outlives the body, but even the soul of the 
idea! Stoic "f <Mumot survive the «Kjryp«i<ris. Nothing emerges 
from this trial by fire except the primal elements from which 
all things are mane.** 

In one sense, however, we all have a personal interest in 
every period of Uie world’s existence, for the reason that, 


* See the two preceding notes, and Adam, Repud, 11, p. 296, 
n. 6, p. 297, n. 1-4, and references, 

f Ritter and Prelier, le, pp. 28 ff. and S08-4O6; ZeUer, 
Grtxmdrim der Gmck, der &r, PAH., jLeipzig, 1905, p. 214 ; 2leno, 
frag. 107-109, and Chryslppus, frag. 590-0S2, m van Arnlm’'s 
Smeorwm V§t$rum Fra|/me/da, Leipzig, 1906. 

$ Oleanthes, frag. 407, ed. van Arnim. 

§ Senec»., M,Q. iii. 30. 8. 

If Nemea. de A'af, Morn. 88 (quoted by Ritter and Prelier, 

Lo.j>, 404). 

1 0iog* Laert. (vii. 166) says that * the Stoics claim that the 
soul is the spirit which is a part of ourselves. It Is, therefore, 
corporeal, and though it survives our death, it is not immortal. 
. . . CleanthMi, therefore, thinks that all souls, Ohry’slppus, 
that only souls of the “ wise,” last until the Ot al^ 

vii. 161 ; Ihz(^apM S98, ed. Biels, etc. 

** But see Ritter and Prelier, Lc. p, 401 B. 


according to the Stoic doctrine of elfiapiL^vt}* the history of 
every inagniis annvs is, necessarily, the exact counterpart of 
the history of every other 7nag7iiis annm. The chain of exist- 
ence and of consciousness is parted by the e«jrvpwcr<.v ; but all 
begins anew, just as it did in the previous epoch ; and every 
thing down to the slightest detail is exactly repeated.! To 
quote a favourite illustration of the Stoics themselves, every 
magntis aunus will see Socrates. In every tfiwjiim annta he 
will marry Xanthippe, drink the hemlock, alid dfe.J 

In the later stages of the Cyclic Tlieory we have 
also to reckon with the manipulations of the Orphic 
philosophers,! It is extremel,y diflicult to extract 
a definite answer to any question connected with 
the history of this movement. The Jiondt of the 
elder Orpliics was not far from the 6th cent. B.a 
With the great revival of My.stitdsm, four or five 
hundred yeans later, the old doctrine of the Orphies 
again came to the front, and was more or less 
revised or extended in conformity with similar 
ideas in other systems of thought-more especially 
Plato, the Stoics, and the Orient. Both period.^ 
were characterized by great literarv activity. Un- 
fortunately, however, our present Knowledge of it 
is, for the mo.st part, confined to chance quotations 
in the Neo-Flatonists and the still later scholiasts, 
and their references are generally so vague and 
indefinite that, in the absence of other testimony, 
it is often impo.Ksible to distinguish the earlier 
iroduct from the later. We may be fairly certain, 
lowever, that the two following theories, both of 
which are ascribed to the Orpines, are not a pro- 
duct of the earlier schotd. 

The ftrut is mentioneci by Bervius on Vergil, AVI. iv. 10. In 
this note, Nigidius Figultis (de Ith. iv.,) is quoted for the 
Htatemeni; ‘According to Orpheus, the ruler of the First Age 
is Saturn; of the Second, Jupiter; of the Third, Neptune; 
of the Fourth, Fluto.* An iii?parent, rtUrtmt to tht saine 
theory is found in two hexameters qtiotcd from some Orphic 
poemhiy UwOmtius, Imtit i. Ki 11 (Abel, Orp5*V«, frag. ‘243). 

As we shall see shortly, the four gwl» in this system are 
merely personificjitions of the four elements. The number 
points either to tlie Stoics or to the (rommon source of both. 
Moreover, the formal association of the four elemenis with the 
Four Ages of man is an item of speculation which, m far m 
the Greeks are concerned, cannot be carried back li^eyond the 
Alexandrian period. Finally, this is certainly a cyclic ttmory, 
and it cannot be shown that the elder Orphies ever carried the’ir 
doctrine of the re-birth of the soul any further. The extension 
of it to a periodical re-birth of the Universe itself, and the estab- 
lishment of a close connexion between the two, belong to a sub- 
sequent development in the history^ of the Orphic movement. 

llTie second theory is much more Orphic in character. The 
8ul>stance of it is given by Proclus in a note on Plato's Republic^ 
Sa ^ ed. Scholl. 

‘The theologian Orpheus/ he says, ‘taught that there were 
three Ages of man. The first or Golden Age was ruled by 
Phanes. Most mighty Kronoa was ruler of the second or Silver 
Age. The third is the Titanic. The ruler of it is Zeus, and it 
is called Titanic liecause the men of tli&t age were created by 
him from the remains of the Titans. The idea of Orpheus is 
that tliese three periods comprise every stage in the history of 
the human race.’ 

The Orphic elements in this account receive their best illus- 
tration from an Orphic theogony, the fragments of which are 
arranged and discussed by Grupjie in Roscher, iii. 1189 The 
naive crudity of the imagery in tlds poem strongly reminds one 
of the teleological speculations of the mvage or aemi-barbarows 
races. !l The underlying thought, however, seems to be clear 
enough. It is a belief that the creation of the Cosmos was 
brought about by a series of emanations from the universal 
essence (Phanes), and that from time to time the Cc«m<» re- 
turns to its primeval form. The souls of men themselves are so 
many sparks which trickle down, as it were, from the divine fire 
al^ve. But we are much more remote from the first Phanes, 
the primal All-Soul, than the first men were. Since then the 
backward path has steadily grown longer and more Indirect 
At all events, this seems to be what Froclus means when he 
says (Orph. frag. 244, ed. Abel) that, according to Orpheus, the 
men of the Golden Age lived mrd mw the men of the 
Silver Age mre KaJStuphp ; whereas all that we can 
appeal to is that small portion of Oionysus-Phanes wMdh the 


* Blog, I^aert. viL 147 ff., and Ritter and Prelier, Ic, p. 412. 
t Emfemus, ed, SpengeL Berlin, 1866, pp. 7S-74 ; Ohwsippus, 
frag, 628-4527, ed. van Arntm ; Gompe«,lc. pp, 118 and 116 ff. 
t Nemea de NaL Mom, 38, 

$ See mp, 0. Oruppe in Boscher,iii, 11X7-1164, whodiscuteies 
the subject at length, and refers to all the important literature’ 
connect with it. A new edition of the uriddc remains la 
much n^^ed. The latest edition, and the only one now gener- 
ally available, Is Abel,, Orphim, Leipzig, 1886. This, however, 
is not entirely satisfactory, and does not supera^ede the monu- 
mental work of Lobeck (Agimphaims). 

I See Gompers, l.c. pp. 198 and 109 u. 
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Titans had eaten before they were slain by Zeus, and which, 
therefore, still lingered in the remains from which we of the 
third race were afterwards created. 

The coefficient of descent in this version of the Ages is the 
ever-increasing: distance from that to which the gods themselves 
owe their being. On the whole, we may characterize the 
account which Proclus summarizes as a theory of double ema- 
nation, the chief object of which was to lead up to the birth of 
Dionysus, the Orphic redeemer. In other wonis, we have the 
somewhat vague idea of a cyclic theory of the Universe attached 
to a much more highly developed doctrine of the re-birth of the 
soul and of the means whereby it may some day return to 
god who gave it. 

Tlie doctrine of an ^/cTTjJpwcrty, irrespective of its 
philosophical meaning, makes a strong appeal to 
the imagination. It was at all times, therefore, 
one of the most prominent features of the Cyclic 
Theory. By the 2nd cent. B.c., owing to the wide- 
spread activity of its most enthusiastic exponents, 
the Stoic popular preachers, no item of philo- 
sophical speculation could have been more familiar 
to the average man. Finally, together with much 
else that had been identified with the Stoics, it 
passed over to the Christian thinkers; and, long 
after the period with which we are here concerned, 
we find the Church Fathers undertaking to derive 
the doctrine of the ^/ciri^paxris from the Book of 
Genesis.* 

But, long before the Stoics, the had 

begun to he associated with other great cosmic 
disasters of a difierent nature. The origin and 
progress of this development are better understood 
as soon as we observe the process of reasoning by 
which they were inspired and directed. In the 
first place, the cycle of the Universe had been 
called a year. This led to the natural but quite 
illogical assumption that, for that very reason, it 
must necessarily possess all the attributes of its 
prototype and namesake, the solar year. Second, 
the present condition of the world depends upon the 
maintenance of the elements in a certain state of 
equilibrium. Any disturbance of it is at once re- 
flected in the world about us. If the disturbance 
is sufficiently severe, the result is cosmic disaster. 
The character of the disaster is determined by 
whichever one of the elements has gained the 
upper hand. Finally, great significance was at- 
tached to the fact that there were four Elements, 
four Seasons, four Ages of man. 

The conquests of Alexander drew the East and 
the West closer to each other than they had ever 
been before, and this rapprochement was not dis- 
turbed by the Imperial policy of Rome. ^ The phase 
of our subject now under consideration is especially 
marked by the more or less direct influence of 
Oriental speculations. Conversely, therefore, this 
aspect of the Cyclic Theory did not become especi- 
ally prominent until the Alexandrian age. The 
finst step was to associate the Flood Legend with 
the Cyclic Theory, and to set it over against the 
^KTi!fpu3crts as a second recurrent catastrophe of 
the magnus annus ^ This doctrine of the regular 
alternation between a destruction by fire and a 
destruction by water was already an old story in 
the time of Plato (e.pr. Tim, 22, C). There are 
no siras of this doctrine in the fragments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and the earlier Stoics. We know, 
however, that it was familiar to their contempor- 
aries. Moreover, as early at least as Cicero’s time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by the Stoics them- 
selves, and henceforward we hear much of it.t 
Compare, for example, the vivid description of the 
great cyclic diluvium which Seneca gives ns in his 
Nat, Qucest. iii. 27 ffi 

The idea that these two contrasted disasters occur at ce^in 
definite pointo in the magnus annus is also of Oriental origin, 
and, doubtless, of a high antiquity. On the Greek side, the first 


* See Windischmann, Zoroastr. Stud. p. 259. 
t Oio. Mep. Vi. 28, cf. Macrob, Som. Sap. ii, 10. 10 ft. ; Lucret. 
V. 338 ; Luc. vii, 812, as interpreted by the Convmenta Lucanij 
ed. Usener, p. 252 (frag. 608, vol. ii. p. 186, ed. van Arnim); 
Seneca, Dial, vi, 26. 6, etc. 


to mention it is Aristotle. The quotation, which we owe to 
Censorinus, xviii. 11, wasprobably from Aristotle’s lostProtrepf., 
the model of Cicero’s famous dialogue, the Hortensius^ which is 
also lost.* No doubt it was largely^ through the EorUnsivs 
that the Romans became familiar with Aristotle’s observation 
that the two disasters of the magnus annus^ or, as he termed 
it, the maasimus annus^ occur at the solstices : the cmfiagratio 
at tile summer solstice, the diluvium, at the winter solstice, t 
In other words, the solar year has solstices ; it also has summer 
and winter — the one, hot and dry, the other, cold and wet. 
Therefore the great year has the same peculiarities. This being 
granted, the conjlagratio is put in the great summer, simply 
because the great summer is hot and dry, and the diluvium 
in the great winter, because the great winter is cold and wet. 

We should not expect this sort of logic from Aristotle, and, 
as a matter of fact, the idea was not his own. Indeed, as the 
Protrept. was a discussion in the form of a dialogue, we do 
not know that he approved of the view at all. That his in- 
formation went back to some Eastern source is indicated by 
a fragment from the voluminous history of his much younger 
contemporary, the Chaldaean priest Berosus. The passage is 
quoted by Seneca, Naturales Qucsstiones, iii. 29. 1 flf. ‘ Berosus,’ 
he says, * qui Belum interpretatus est,’ insists that he can set 
the time for the conjlagratio and the diluvium. The earth will 
burn up, he claims, when all the stars, which now move in 
different orbits, are in conjunction in the constellation of Cancer. 
The Flood will take place when the same stars reach conjunction 
in the constellation of Capricorn. ‘lUic solstitium, hio bruma 
conficitur.’ Conjunction in Cancer produces the conjlagratio^ 
conjunction in Capricorn the diluvium. This touch of astrology 
makes the statement very impressive, and these Chaldaeans were 
nothing if not impressive. But, as Gomperz has already ob- 
served, J the actual foundation of the statement is nothing but 
the fact that the summer and winter solstices of the ordinary 
solar year are presided over by Cancer and Capricorn respect- 
ively. When this flimsy assumption of profundity is removed, 
the theory of Berosus is probably identical with the one men- 
tioned by Aristotle. 

Now that fire and water had acquired a definite 
and important position in the cyclic scheme, it 
followed inevitably that the two remaining ele- 
ments, air and earth, ought to he put on the same 
plane. The line of development followed was 
largely suggested by the fact that there were four 
Elements, four Seasons, four Ages of man. The 
four seasons of the ordinary year are spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter — a series which has always 
been associated with man’s own descent from youth 
to hoary eld, from strength and happiness to weak- 
ness and sorrow. So the four seasons of the great 
year are the four Ages of man, another series with 
which the idea of descent had always been associ- 
ated. As the springtime of the little year of our 
life is the golden youth of man, so the springtime 
of that greater year was the golden youth of aU 
mankind. § Finally, the traditional order of the 
four elements — fire, air, water, earth — is also one 
of descent from the lighter to the heavier, from 
pure spirit to the earth, earthy. 

If, now, we associate the four elements in their 
regular order vrith the corresponding Ages of man 
in their regular order, the dominating element 
during the Golden Age will be fire, during the 
Silver Age, air, during the Brazen Age, water, and 
during idie Iron Age, earth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of man himself is due to 
his ever-increasing distance, so to speak, from the 
Divine fire. We are thus brought hack to the 
Orphics again, and, as a matter of fact, the Stoic- 
Orphic theory reported by Nigidius Figulus, in 
which, as we have already seen, the magnus annus 
was equipped with four seasons, each ruled by the 
appropriate element, is a complete illustration of 
the tendencies we have just been discussing. 

A theory ascribed to the Magi by Dio Chrysostom and 
partially reported by him (xxxvi. 43 ff.), should also be 
mentioned here. The Magi tell us, he says, that the Lord of 
the world rides in a chariot drawn by four horses which are 
sacred to Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, and Hestia respectively. In 
other words, the four horses are the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. As a rule they are tractable. Now and then, 
however, the first steed becomes restive and sets fire to the 
other three. This is the origin of the story of Phaethon told by 
the Greeks. Again it is the steed of Poseidon t hat becomes 

* Usener, Khein, Mus. xxviii. 891 fl, 

t For an echo of this statement see the M&teorologicat L 14. 

i Griechische Penker^ i. 116. 

§ Vergil, Georg, ii. 386 fl. ; Ovid, Met. I 107; Fervigihum 
Veneris, 2fl. etc. 
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restive, and the drops of his sweat are sprinkled upon the 
other three. This, ag^ain, is the source from wiuch the Greeks 
derived their story of Deucalion's flood. 

If one were to insist upon completing the analogy 
between the four Elements, the four Ages of man, 
and the font Seasons of tlie great year, the Ages 
presided over by air and by earth, as was already 
tlie case with the Ages of fire and water, should 
each be marked by a cosmic disaster appropriate 
to its nature. We know that this was actually 
done, but as these attempts He outside the sphere 
with which this article is concerned, they do not 
require discussion Iiere.* 

3. Revival of Mysticism in 2nd cent. B.C. — ^The 
last important stage in the long history of onr 
subject is the era of tlie prophets. The rapid 
growth of i^fysticism whicli began early in the 
Alexandrian age reached its culmination in the 
‘2iid cent. B.c. One of the most striking features 
of the movement, and a significant comment upon 
the mental ami spiritual condition of the entire 
Graeco* Homan world, was the rapid production of 
apocryphal works. It is probably fair to assume 
that the production of this literature waa much 
encouraged, if not actually suggested, by the 
then wiiiespread belief that the life of mankind 
moves in cycles. At all events, one of the most 
characteristic features of all these visions and 
pirophecies was the emphasis given to s<)me cyclic 
theory of the Ages. It would 'be quite unneceamry 
here, even if they were still available to us, to 
examine these works in detail. Their chief im- 
i;k>rtance to m woubi lie derived not from their 
contents, but from the point of view which, by 
virtue of their very nature, they all possess in 
common. These visions and prophecies, like all 
other works of the same class, appealed more to 
faith and the emotions than they aid to reason and 
tlie understanding. The author tells his readers 
that tluH last Age has nearly run its course, and 
that the great change is near at hand. He does 
not state it as an opinion or a theory, capable of 
being discussed as such. He states it as oracular 
utterance, as inspired prophecy, the truth of which 
is already foreshadowed in current events and 
cannot bst questioned. In this way the Cyclic 
Theory of the Ages was transformed from a rhe- 
torical and philosophical theme into a Divine as- 
surance of the joy soon to come- As a class, 
these compo,sitions contributed almost nothing to 
the development of the Cyclic Theory itself- A 
word or two, however, should be given to the 
Sibyl. 

1?he Omcks of the’ have been ascribed to 
about the middle of the 2nd cent B.c. They were 
well known to the Homans for the next 200 years ; 
but at the time when the collection now bearing 
that namef was composed, the earlier had ap- 
narently ceased to exist. Meanwhile, however, they 
had won a sort of secondary immortality through 
the influence they had exerted upon tlie fourth 
Eclogue of Vergil, J the most famons literary work 
ever inspired by any aspect of onr theme. From 
this poem and the ancient comment upon it, it 
anpears that the Sibyl adopted the Stoie-Orphic 
i<lentification of the Four Ages of man with the 
four seasons of the magnm annus. In addition to 
this, she— or her authority — ^was inspired by the 
analogy of the ancient solar year to divide the 
great year into ten great months, each of which 
was the length of a smculum and presided over by 

** O. Grappft, Or. Muthol p, 450, n. % also his Gr, KidU tend 
Mi/tfim in ihrm Bezkkumm zu dm orient. Itetigiomnf 
i.tnpxig, 1887, p. 670, n. 8, ana 606, n. 22, with references. 

f The two modern editions of the Onunda Sib^ina eat hy 
Ra:ach, Viennft, 1801, and by Geffcken, Berlin, lw2. See also 
Christ, OoBeh. der Or. Munich, 1005, p, 822, and references, 

to. Gmppe, Gr. KuUe^, etc., p. 687 ff., md references; 
A, Cartauit, Made mr im Btum. de Virg., Paris, 1897, p. 
210 ff.; W. W. Fowler, Marvard Studim, 3dv. 19ff. etc. 


a god. Ever since the time of Sulla there had 
been rumours afloat that the Sibyl’s last soeculum 

was drawing to a close, and that the Golden Age 
at hand. One cannot read the fourth Eclogue 
without feeling that Vergil was himself impressed 
by a prophecy so much in harmony with the 
aspirations of his own lofty soul. Nevertheless, 
vre must not forget that the poem is really a poem 
of congratulation upon the birth of a son, into 
which, as Marx has clearly demonstrated,* Vergil 
introduced the topic of the Ages in accordance with 
the specific suggestion of the rhetoricians for poems 
of this type, and developed it in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down by them. The most famous 
line in the poem, 

‘ lam nova prc^enies <»Io demlttitnr alto,’ 
is a clear reflexion of the cyclic tlieories which 
we have just been discussing. That, in itself, it 
should also foreshadow quite as clearly the great 
central article of the Christian faith, is an excdlent 
illustration of the fact that there has never been 
any break l^tween ancient and modern culture. 
The foundation of the most enlightened Christian 
thought, quite as much as the foundation of VergiFs 
thought, was that gradual blending of the Orient 
with the speculations of the Greek philosophers, 
more especially Plato and the Stoics, which moulded 
the doctrine of the Ages in its final form, and 
which, ever since then, has played mch an im- 
|>ortant part in the mental anti spiritual cmwcious- 
nesH of the civilized world. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise that for more than IfitMi years 
rids iaat great document in the long history of the 
Cyclic Theory of the Ages was firmly l^eheved to 
be a prophecy of the coming of ChriHt.f 

Kikby Flowkb Smith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD {Imlian). -The 
Hindu doctrine of the Ages of the World {gugm) 
is combined w'ith that of Wo other great perioils, 
the manvantaras and kalpas, into a fanciful 
system of universal chronology, which passes for 
orthodox. Its basis is the yugas ; they are, there- 
fore, treated here in connexion with the other 
elements of the chronological system. Orthcxiox 
Hindus recognize four Ages of the World igugas), 
roughly corresponding to the Gold, Silver, Brass, 
and Iron Ages of the ancients. They are called 
kfta, tretdf avd^raf and kcdi after the sides of a 
die; kria^ the lucky one, being the side marked 
with four dots ; tretd that with three ; dmpara 
with twm; kali, the losing one, with one dot. 
These names occur in the period of the Br&lmmnas 
as names of throws at dice, and in one veree of 
the Aitareya BrUhmana {7, 14) they are already 
referred, by the comnienHitor, to the yugas. In 
the epics and the Purilnas the belief with regard 
to the four yugas has become a fully establish^ 
doctrine. The general idea, the same in all BrEh- 
manical sources, is that the character, or, if the ex- 
pression may be used, the proportion of virtue, and 
the length of each yuga conform to the number on 
the side of a die, after which it is named. In the 
kftaguga^ virtue {dharma} was fully pr«ent in 
men, with all four feet, as it is express^, but it 
diminished by one quarter or foot in mety suc- 
ceeding age, till in the kaliyuga only one root of 
dharma remains. The same proportion holds good 
with regard to the duration of the several Ages. 
The kfteyiiga lasts 4000 years, to which a dawn 
and a twilight of 400 years each are added; the 
same items in treti. are 3000 and 300, in dv&para 
2000 and 200, in kali 1000 and 100 years. Thus 
tlie period of the four yugas together, technically 
called a ifmhMimgm or cmiurgugm, though com- 
monly a ywa, lasts 12,000 years (Manu, i. SOftss 

» F, UexXf Mem JaMMefi, /. dm Um. AUertum, L (IWl 
pp. 105-128. 

t Comparetti, VirgUm nel vmdU mo, IW, I 129-1^ and 
li. 90-99 ; Mayor, etc., VirgiPe MmskmU Emgrn, 1907. 
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Mahabharata, _iii. 12,826 ff.)- The years in this 
statement are interpreted as Divine years, consist- 
ing each of 360 human years, giving thus a total of 
4,320,000 years in each 'nmhayiiga, and this inter- 
pretation, once adopted in the Puranas, became a 
dogma. The usual descriptions of tlxe krta- (or 
s«atya-) yuga reveal to us a happy state of man- 
kind, when life lasted 4000 years, when there were 
no quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and 
the precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed, 
when, in short, virtue reigned paramount. In the 
kali- (or tisya-) yuga just the reverse prevails. 
There is a confusion of castes and diramm. The 
Veda and good conduct gradually fall into neglect; 
all kinds of vices creep in ; diseases afflict man- 
kind ; the term of life grows shorter and shorter, 
and is qmite uncertain ; barbarians occupy the 
land, and people kill one another in continual 
strife, till at the end of the yuga some mighty 
king extinguishes the infidels. From these ex- 
tremes the character of the intermediate yugas 
may be imagined.* The dawns and twilights of the 
sevei'al Ages are periods of transition from one Age 
to the next, when the character of the one is not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
xully established. 

It seems natural to presume that originally the 
mahayuga comprised the whole existence of the 
world ; indications, indeed, of such a belief are not 
wanting, as will be noticed later. Still, the com- 
mon doctrine is that one mahayuga followed on 
another, one thousand of them forming a single 
Jcalpa. The kalpa, then, is the length of time 
from a creation to a destruction of the world. 
The belief in periodical creations and destructions 
of the world is very old ; and its existence in the 
Vedic period may oe inferred from Atharvaveda, 
X. 8. 39, 40. It IS combined as follows with that 
in the four Ages. In the first krtayuea, after the 
creation of the earth, Brahman created a thousand 
pairs of twdns from his mouth, breast, thighs, and 
feet respectively. They lived without houses ; all 
desires which they conceived were directly fulfilled ; 
and the earth produced of itself delicious food for 
them, since animals and plants were not yet in 
existence. Each pair of twins brought forth at 
the end of their life a pair exactly like them. As 
everybody did his duty and nothing else, there was 
no aistinction between good and bad acts. But 
this state of things changed at the end of the Age ; 
the first rain fell and trees grew up. These pro- 
duced honey and whatever the primitive people 
desired. In the first tretayuga, mankind con- 
sisted no lon^r of pairs of twins, but of men 
and women. Being now for the first time sub- 
ject to cold and heat, they began to build houses, 
and they quarrelled about the miraculous trees. 
The trees, however, disappeared, and herbs be- 
came the food of men. Now trade was intro- 
duced, and personal property, unknown before, 
caused the social distinctions. Then Brahman 
established the four castes and the four diraTnaSy 
and fixed the duties peculiar to each of them. 
Afterwards he created spiritual sons, who were the 
ancestors of gods, demons, serpents, inhabitants 
of hell, etc.t At the end of the last kaliyuga 
of a kalpa, the heat of the sun becomes fierce 
and dries up the whole earth ; and by it the three 
worlds are set on fire and consumed. At last 
enormous clouds appear and rain for hundreds of 
years, and deluge the whole world till the waters 
inundate heaven, t As the latter signs are fre- 
quently alluded to, in the form of similes in the 
Epics, etc., as occurring at the end of a yuga (in- 
stead of at the end of a kalpa), it is most probable 
that originally the yuga ended with the destruction, 

* Of. J. Muir, Original Sanscrit Texts^, vol. i. p. 143 ff. 

f Vayu Purana, i. 8. t Visnu Puraija, vi. S al. 


and consequently began with the creation of the 
world. A similar belief seems to have been ex- 
ressed by the term * kalpa,’ but perhaps with this 
ifference, that the concept of a yuga was inti- 
mately connected with the idea of the four stages 
through which mankind must pass, analogous to 
the four ages of man, viz. childhood, youth, adult 
life, and old age, while this idea was not necessarily 
implied in the concept of the kalpa. The com- 
bination of both these popular beliefs, with regard 
to the kalpa and the yuga, in the form described 
above, was probably due to the systematizing 
efforts of the Pauranikas. 

There is still a third kind of long period, the 
mamantaray fourteen of which go to the kalpa. 
Each manvantara contains 71 mahayugas, and 
14 manvantaras are therefore equivalent to 994 
(14x71) mahayugas. The remainder of 6 maha- 
yugas required to make up the kalpa ( = 1000 maha- 
yugas, sup, p. 200) is so distributed that the first 
manvantara is preceded by a dawn of the length 
of one krtayuga (=0'4 mahayuga), and each man- 
vantara is followed by a twilmht of equal length 
(15 X 0*4 = 6 mahayugas). The twilight of the 
manvantara is, accordii^ to Sfirya Siddhanta, i. 18, 
a deluge {jalaplava). This artificial system of the 
manvantaras was probably introduced in order to 
account for the different patronymics of Manu, 
such as Vaivasvata, Svayambhuva, Saihvarana, 
which occur already in different Vedic works. 
These early caused a belief in the existence of 
several distinct Manus.* The Pauranikas system- 
atized these notions as described. Since Manu 
was thought to have introduced the social and 
moral order of things, and to have played a part 
in the creation of gods and men, ‘ the seven Ksis, 
certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Manu, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish ’ in each 
manvantara ;t and the details of these recurring 
events in each manvantara are given, c.p., in the 
same Purana. t Artificial as these manvantaras 
appear to be, still they are given as one of the five 
characteristic topics of the Purana in a verse found 
in several Puranas. § And the whole system of 
yugas, etc., is regarded as orthodox to such a degree 
that all the astronomical works, the Siddhantas, 
have adopted them, except the Romaka Siddhanta, 
which for that reason is stigmatized as not ortho- 
dox. 11 

The astronomical aspect of the yuga is that, in 
its commencement, sun, moon, and planets stood 
in conjunction in the initial point of the ecliptic, 
and returned to the same point at the end of the 
age. The popular belief on which this notion is 
based is older than Hindu astronomy. IT The cur- 
rent yuga is the 457th of the present varaha-kalpa, 
or kalpa of the Boar, the 28th of the present man- 
vantara (that of Manu Vaivasvata), which itself is 
the 7th of this kalpa. We are now in the kaliyuga, 
which began Feb. 17, B.C. 3102, the epoch of the 
still used era of the kaliyuga. At the end of the 
last tretayuga lived Rama, the son of Dasaratha, 
and at the end of the last dvaparayuga took place 
the great war of the Pandavas and Kauravas, de- 
scribed in the Mahabharata. 

A kalpa is called a day of Brahman, and his 
night is of equal length. At the close of the night 
he creates the world anew. ^ Of such days and 
nights a year of Brahman is composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. This 
longest period is called a parcty half of which, a 

* Gf. SBE XXV. p, Ixiv f . 
t Wilson, Visum Furd7).ay i. p. 60. 
i Wilson, i.c.' iii. p. 1 fl. 

§ Wilson, l.c.y Pref, p. vii, note 1. 
t Thibaut, PafLchasiddhdnUkdy Introd. p. xxviii. 
if See Actes du X. Congrhs International des OrientalisteSy p. 
104. For details of the astronomical use of the yugas, the reader 
is referred to the translation of the Surya Siddhanta, J AOS v\. 
p. 16 flE. 
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parardku, had elapsed at the beginning of the 
present kalpa.* 

The notiiiiis of the Buddhists about the Ages 
of the World {pugas'} and about the larger periods 
{hdpas) are similar to those of the orthodox Hindus, 
but still more fanciful. The names of the four 
yugas are the but their arrangement is dif- 

ferent. They begin with kaliyuga and go up to 
krtayuga,t and then, in reversed order, go down 
to kaliyuga. :t Thus, instead of a inahUyuga of 
four Ages, the Buddhists assume a period of eight 
Ages, which is called an antnrahilpa. An antara- 
kalpa is ^ the interval tliat elapses while the age of 
man increases from ten years to an asahkheyya 
{mmikhyeya 10,000, 00(#^), and then decreases 
again to ten years; this period is of immense 
length. According to some authorities, it has 
a length of 1,681), OIK) vears.if Together with the 
age, the moral state of mankind increases and de- 
creases. Twenty antarakalpas form one asah- 
Mycya kalpa (Pali (osakklmyya kappa), and four 
asahKhyeya kalpas constitute one vmhdkalpa. 
The lirat asahkhyeya kalpa is called mmvarta 
(P. sammUa), during 'which a wmrld or sphere 
{cJmkravdla, P. cakkamla) is completely destroyed 
by lire, water, or wind. In the second {saikvarta- 
stkuyin, P. mmmUattMym) the state of void con- 
tinues. In the third {vivaria^ P, vivapn) the world 
is l>eing built up again ; and in the fourth {vivarta’ 
May in, I\ vim^^a^kdym) the worhl continues to 
exist. 

It is during this last I'leriod that the world l>e- 
emnes first inliahilctd, by dblm^ntra gi)ds of the 
Brahnmloka^ Iwing Isirn on earth. These self- 
luminous beings lost their lustre when they first 
began to feed on a delici<nis iuice prixiuced by the 
earth. They tlien created tlie sun, the moon, and 
the stars. While these beings gradually degener- 
ated, tlie earth ceased to yield this first kmd of 
food, am! produced a kind of cream-like fungus. 
This Wiis lollo'wed by a climbing plant, and this 
again by an extraordinary kind of rice. When 
this rice "vvas used as food, sexual intercourse began. 
The rice deteriorated, and at last ceased to grow 
of itself. At the same time other vices were intro- 
duced, and personal property, till at last the present 
order of mankind was established.f Then comes 
the period of the twenty antarakalpas, described 
above. A hundred thousand years l>efore the end 
of the mahakalpa, a god appears and warns man- 
kind of the coming event, exhorting tliem to amend. 
And after that time the destruction of the earth — 
nay, of a billion of worlds or chakramilm--mt^ in 
by fire, water, or wind.** The mahUkalpas are 
either empty {Hinya) kalpas— those in which there 
is BO Buddha — or Buddha kalpas. The latter are 
of five kinds, silrn-, man4a-, vara-, sdraman4a-, 
and hhadmhdpm, according as one, two, three, 
four, or five Buddhas appear. The present kalpa 
is a bhadrakalpa ; for four Buddhas have already 
appeared — ICrakucchanda (Kakusandlia), Kana- 
kamuni (Eon&gamana), KMyapa (Kassapa), and 
Gotama; and the fifth, Maitreya (Metteyya), has 
yet to come (see above, pp. 187-190). 

The notions of the Jainas about the Ages of the 
World are not <|uite unlike, yet curiously different 
from, those de,scribed above. The Jamas liken 
time to a wheel with twelve spokes ; the de- 
scending half of the wheel is called the avasawim 
period, the ascending half uisarpinu Each half is 
divided into six Ages {dra ^ * spoke T The dras are, 
in avasarpini, the following;— (1) susamasu^mfi, 
the duration of which is 400,000,000,000,000 oceans 

* WilBon, Vw^u Purdue, I p. 68. 

t yugm ; se€ Hardy, Manwd <jf Biidhi$m, p. 7, 

t Arpmi, apparently for id. 

I OhIIders, Pali IHdionarp^ ‘Kappo,^ 

i Buntouf, L 0 tm de la hcrnm Lo>i, p. 824 1 

•f Hardy, p. 64 ff. •• Hardy, f.a p. 28 ft 


of years {sdgnrapamd ) ; (2) susama, 300 billions oi 
oceans of years ; (3) susamadusama, 200 billions of 
oceans of yeans ; (4) dusamasusama, 100 billions 
of ocean.s of j'ear.s, less 42,000 common years ; (y'l 
dusama, 21, (MX) years; (6) dusamadiisama, likewise 
21,000 years. The same Ages recur in the utsar- 
pini period, but in reversed order. In tlie first Age 
men lived three palyas or paiyopamus, a long period 
not to be expres.seii in a definite number of years 
(one billion of paiya.s go to one ocean of yeans), 
and men grew to a height of three gavyfdis, a 
yavyuii being about two miles. Men were born 
in pairs, and each pair gave birth to a pair of twins, 
■who married. There were ten kinds of miraculous 
trees {kalpavfk^a), which furnished men with all 
they wanted. The earth ■was as sweet as sugar, 
and the water as delicious as wine. This state of 
things continued through the first three Ages, but 
gra<lually age after age the length of life declined, 
and was only two palyas at the beginning of the 
second, and onepa^aat the beginning of the third 
Age, while correspondingly the Imiglit of the body 
diminished to two and one gavyutL Furthermore, 
the po'wer of the trees and the quality of earth and 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In the third 
Age the trees more slowly satisfied the wants of men, 
who therefore claimed tliem severally as personal 
property. Vimaiav&hana was appointed to keep 
order among men, and he became the first patri- 
arch {kulnkam). The seventh patriarch, Iskhlii, 
"wms the father of R^abha, %vho 'svm anointed the 
first king, and wlio introduceil the principal insti- 
tutions of mankind. B.>abha became tlie first 
ilrthakara, or prophet of tiie Jainas. His nir- 
va.na occurred 3 year.s 8^ months l>efore the end of 
the third Age. In the fmirtli Age the order of things 
was similar to the present one, except, of course, 
that everything gradually deteriorated '^dth the 
lapse of time. The life of man lasted a krore of 
p&rvas 8,400,000® years) at the loginning, 

and diminished to a hundred years at the end of 
the Age; and, similarly, the height of men de- 
creased from 2000 cubits to 7 cubits. 23 tirtha^' 
haras were born in the fourth Age, the last of whom, 
Mahi-vlra, died 3 years 8J months before the h&- 
^ning of the fifth Age, w’hich began in B.C. 522. 
in the fifth and sixtli Ages length of life will 
diminish dowm to 16 years, and the height of men 
to 1 cubit. There will be no tlrthahiras in the 
last two Ages of the avasarpini period. In the suc- 
ceeding utsarpini period the same Ages will recur, 
but in reversed order. In this way an infinite num- 
ber of avasarpinis and utsarpinis follow each otlier.* 
The idea on wdiich the notion of these perit>ds 
seems to be based is apparently the year. The 
avasarpini and utsarpini correspond to tiie two 
ayanas, the southern and northern course of the 
sun ; and the six &ra$ of each period to the six 
months of the ayana4 On the other hand, the 
first three drm, with their pairs of twins, with the 
miraculous trees for their subsistence, niucli re- 
semble the first krtayuga of the Pur&nas, while 
the remaining three dras may be compared to the 
treta, dvilpara, and kali yugas, A peculiar feature 
of the Jaina system, however, is the great disparity 
in length between the last two Ages and tlie first 
four, while the relative length of the four yugas is 
reproduced in the drm, if we consider the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth dras m one. 

On the whole, there is an unmistakable family 
likeness between the notions of the orthodox Hin- 
dus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, as descriljed 
above, though they have developed on different lines, 
LiTBitATnaB,.— Beaidea the works referred to throughout this 
article, consult the Liter&ttire given at the end of toe article 
Aobs Of tm W0EU> (Buddhist). H, JaCOBI. 


■♦^ Hemacandra, JdiSHwfaH&terfCm, 2. US If. 
t Of. MB xlv. p. 16, note 1. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Jewish). — i. The 
Heb. word y6m (d^')j is frequently applied 

in both Biblical and post-Biblical literature in a 
.sense closely allied to that of an Age of the World. 
Levit, Rah. 19 and Sank. 19, referring to Ps 90^, 
say God’s *day’ is a thousand years. Philo in 
de Opijicio Mundi, i. 3, etc., treats ‘the Days of 
Creation’ as covering an epoch. He denies that 
the story of Genesis is to be taken literally as 
meaning an actual creation in six ordinary days. 
Creation was not in time : the six days described 
the arrangement or order of creation, much in the 
sanie sense as scientists talk of the geological orders. 
Mid rash Ber. Rah. xii. deals with the time occupied 
in creation. ‘ The day of the Lord’ (Mai 4P) * that 
day’ (Kinrr ovn. Zee 14^), ‘the great day’ (Mai 4®), 
‘the day of judgment,’ ‘the day of vengeance’ 
(Jer 46^®), ‘the day of rebuke’ (Hos 5®), are all 
expressions for the Last Judgment, sometimes 
covering^ the future world (Knn oViy) which will 
succeed it. ‘our day,’ is used as a synonym 

for mn aViy, ‘this world’ (Targmm for ‘days’’ in 
Ps 34^). ‘ The days of the kings ’ (Dn 2^^) means 

the everlasting kingdom of the future world. ‘ The 
days of the Messiah ’ [Sank. 99a) is used in the Tal- 
mud and Midrash for the Messianic Age ; ‘ the days 
of the life of the world to come,’ for the future world 
which follows. ‘The day which is all Sabbath,’ 

‘ the day which is altogether good,’ ‘the day which 
is altogether long,’ ‘ the day whereon the righteous 
sit with crowns ^on their head and enjoy the 
splendour of the Divine presence,’ are expressions 
in the Jewish Liturgy (in the grace after meat for 
Sabbaths and Festivals, especially Passover) which 
also connote the future world. 

2. Before this world existed there had been suc- 
cessive creations {Gen. Rah. 1, Ah. R.N. xxxvii.). 

‘ Seven things were created before the world was 
created, and these are they : the Law, Repentance, 
the Garden of Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, 
fche Temple, and the Messiah’s name’ {Pes. 54a). 
There were 974 generations before Adam, which 
with the 26 generations between Adam and Moses 
make up a thousand {Shah. 885, Ifag. 135, 14a). 
The Mishna discourages such cosmogonic specula- 
tions. ‘ Two together should not study the Creation 
nor even one tlie Chariot’ {^ag. cap. ii.). The 
Gemanl ad loc. {ih. 11®) forbids inquiry into what 
was before the world was, basing this on the 
limitations of Dt 4®^. 

3. In the Bible naixative there are traces of a 
Golden Age in the account of the Garden of Eden, 
where Adam dwelt till the Fall.^ As to the length 
of his sojourn the Rabbis differ. The Bible 
narrative presents some striking parallels to the 
Assyrian story, just as the post-Biblical does to 
Zarathushtrian speculations. But, as Goldziher 
points out in his Mythology among the Hebrews, 
even if its cosmogony had been derived from Iranian 
sources, it is an essential part of their system, 
whereas the Pentateuch makes no further use of 
it. It is notable that the later Jewish view is that 
Gan Eden (Paradise) will be the reward for good 
conduct after death. This is no devolution from 
a Golden to an Iron Age (for traces of which in 
Dn 2, see below), and no evolution in an opposite 
sense, but rather a sort of endless cycle; ‘the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ’ 
(Ec 1% 

4. The Pentateuch is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the first age 
of persecution (afterwards known as a roVa, gdluth, 
or ‘captivity’) is that of Egypt. According to 
Gn 15^^, Abraham’s seed is to be afflicted 400 years. 
In Jg 11*^® a period of 300 years is given as the 
interval between the Exodus and J ephthah, during 
which the children of Israel were left in undisturbed 
possession of the other side of the Jordan. In 


1 K 6^ the period between the Exodus and the 
building of the Temple is fixed at 480 years. 

5. The Prophets, before the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate future. 
They deal with practical politics, and warn the 
people to r^ent in view of disasters that are 
imminent. The Day of the Lord, which in the 
post-captivity literature of the Bible becomes the 
Day of Judgment, occurs already in Amos (5^®*^), 
the earliest of the later prophets, as well as in 
Isaiah (cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. 131 f.). 

6. In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
first meet with a distinct promise of an ultimate, 
not immediate, Messianic Age, in which all wrongs 
will be righted. The return under Zerubbabel had 

roved a disappointment. The autonomy of the 
ews had not been satisfactorily re-established. 
The Jews did not occupy their proper position in 
the world. The people were dissatisfied with their 
leaders, and thus the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather than a political one seems to have become 
evolved. Zechariah (ch. 14), when he proclaims : 

‘ One day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night . . . there shall be no more the 
Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts,’ 
represents a Messianic Age distant but sure. 
Malachi is much more practical. He preaches 
against the sins of his day, but even he does not 
threaten with immediate disaster. His ‘ day that 
I [the Lord] do make’ (Mai 4®)— -the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord (4®) — is the Day of Judg- 
ment, and here first is Elijah the prophet promised 
as a precursor of that day. Daniel is written in a 
different spirit. Despite its mysticism, it is a 
political pamphlet. It is almost certainly late, and 
intended to encourage those who were suffering 
under the Syrian oppression. Ben Sira is per- 
haps earlier. He, too, prays for redemption (ch. 
36), and, like some of the rsalms and post- exilic 
prophets, looks forward to the Kingdom of God. 
The Apocalyptic literature, of which Enoch is 
certainly, and the Book of Jub. is perhaps, pre- 
Christian, is overweighted by the gloomy events of 
the time. The Messianic Age is increasingly needed, 
and national impatience insists on fixing its date, 

7. The destruction of Jerusalem gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic literature. The era of 
Messiahs and Prophets produced such men as 
Theudas in B.O. 44, under Fadus ; ‘the Egyptian’ 
was another such under Felix ; under Hadrian 
appeared Bar Cochba ‘ the Son of the Star,’ who 
persuaded even an 'Akiba to join him in insensate 
revolt against Rome ; and so on through a long 
succession of pseudo-Messiahs down to Sabbatai 
Zebi (whose advent in the mystic year 1666 caused 
such excitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Mari Shooker Kohail, an impostor who so 
lately as 1870 excited wild hopes among some 
Arabian Jews of Aden. The Diaspora seemed to 
lay stress on individual rather than national hopes 
of reward and punishment after death. But Mes- 
sianic hopes are traceable even in Philo, who looks 
to a future re-assembly of the Diaspora in Pales- 
tine, and echoes of this view are to be met 
with in the 4th Eclogue of Vergil. The Kingdom 
of God and His people (see Ps 145^b Wis 10^®) 
is of the future (cf. Is 52^, Mic 4^ Zee 14®). 
Contrast the national view of Is 24®*, ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem,’ 
with the universalistic concept of Orac. Sib. iii. 
767, ‘ His everlasting Kingdom shall be over all 
creatures,’ and the Jewish Liturgy for the New 
Year and Atonement, ‘all works shall fear thee 
. , . joy to thy land . . . shining light to the Son 
of Jesse thine anointed . . . when thou makest 
the dominion of Arrogance to pass away from the 
earth ’ (Singer's Prayer Book, 239). But such uni- 
versalistic ideas are comnarativelv rare. God’s 
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Kingdom is also that of His people (Bn 2^ If), 
Ami this idea prevails throughout the Jewish 
apocalyptic writings, e,g, Assump. Mos., Enoch 
(Eth, and Slav,), 4 Ezra: God’s enemies, wdiole 
peoples, will be previously destroyed. It is per- 
fiaps based on Ezekiel’s Vision of Gog and Magog 
(SS and 39) as the first prophecy of this stage. 
After this world-war comes the j'udgment (J1 3^'-^). 
Meantime the people of Israel will be hidden 
away in safety (Is 26-^, Zee 14®, Apoc. Bar 29'**, and 
Mk 13^'***’^). The precursors of the Messiah are 
Elijah (Mai 4®, Sir Orac. Sib, ii., Bdujotk, 

%dii. I), Moses (Bt Enoch (Gn 52^ Eth. Enoch). 
The Messianic Kingilom is predominatingly par- 
ticularistic. The Diaspora will be reunited, Jeru- 
salem rebuilt, the lieathen converted. 

8. In the Apocalyptic literature, and first in 
Baniel, we get tlie universalist idea of ‘this 
world ’ and ‘ the next ’ as parallel to the tribal idea 
of the Present Age and the Messianic Age, The 
iEon of nm (o vuv 1 Ti 6^^) is 5DD0 years in 
Assump. Mos.; 10,000 in Eth. En 16^ Jub 

; 7000 in Sank. 97a, w^here R. Katina says the 
world will last 6CM)0 years and in the seventh %\ill 
be destroyed ; of the 6000, 2(X)0 years are ‘ Tohu ’ 
(chaos), kKK) Torah, and 2000 3>Iessianic. This 
theory is based on the 6 days of Creation. ‘ As the 
sabbatical year is remitted once in 7 years, so is 
the world remitted 1 chiliasm in 7’ (cf. Bacher, 
Agada der 'fannaitenf i. 13(Mr. [2nd ed. 133 fi‘.]). 

'DanieFs theory of year-w^eeks (ch. 9) is based on 
the 70 of Jer 25^*’ 2(P^. (The Babylonian year was 
divided into 72 weeks of 5 days eacli). fianieFs 4 
metals (ch, 2) and his 4 great beasts (7*^) seem based 
on the classical conception of this world’s division 
into the Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
Eth. Enoch also divides tlie period of the 70 
shepheixis into 4 ages {* cmtsiis alter is divided 
into 4 korm^ meaning perhaps 4 Roman Emperors). 

9* The division into 7 millenniums for the dura- 
tion of ‘ this world ’ is made in Eth. Enoch, Test. 
Abr., R. Katina (Sank. 91a), The preceding tribu- 
lations of the Messiah are to last 7 years, says 
B. Simeon ben Jochai {Der, Bretz ztit 10). In 3§ 
perioiis (Dn 12^} ‘ all these things shall be finished.’ 
4 Ezra divides the world into 12 portions. All 
these figures, 4, 7, f, 70 (72), and 12 have an astrono- 
mical basis, and correspond to the seasons, the 
days of the week, the weeks of the Babylonian 
year, and the signs of the Zodiac. 

10* The mathematical determination of the end 
of ‘ this world ’ and the beginning of the next was 
eventually discarded by the Rabbis after all such 
calculations had proved false. ‘ Bab says, All the 
terms (fsip) have ceased, and the matter resteth 
only upon repentance and good works ’ {Sank, 976, 
cf. Am 5^). Before God renews His world (nno 
loW), the MeKHtanic Age will come. It is inter- 
polated between this world and the next. The 
time of Messianic tribulations (n'ro 'Vnn) is the 
precursor of the change of Mon, Men will be 
weaker (4 Ezr They will suffer terrible 

diseases (Orac. Sib, iii. 538), children will be bom 
with win te hair (Jub 23®®}, women will be barren 
(Orae, Sib, ii. 164). Fields will not fructify (4 Ezr 
6®®), poverty and famine will prevail (Eth. En 99®, 
Apoc. Bar 27), universal war will rage (4 Ezr 9®), 
the wise sfiall be silent and fools shall speak (Apoc. 
Bar 70®}. Then will come the Judgment (pn or), 
when God will weigh sins and virtues, but even 
here tlie Messiah, Prince of Peace, emerges (Apoc. 
Bar 29 and 73) ; an<l after all this travail the time 
of the ]\Iessiah shall be revealed, though He is here 
no longer the national hero but the renewer of Para- 
dise, tlie restorer of the Golden Age, Next will 
fojiow the Resurrection of tlie Bead' (Is 26^^^). God 
will destroy death (Bn 12® ‘ Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake En 5P'®, 


4 Ezr 7®®, and Apoc. Bar 50® point to a universal 
resurrection. Others limit this to the righteous 
(Test of Judah ^ xxv., cf. Jos. Ant, xviiL § 14 [ed. 
Niese]). The Rabbis throughout their literature 
rebuke the scepticism of the Sadducees who deny 
this dogma {Sank. xi. 1 : ‘ He hath no portion in 
the world to come who denies that the Resurrec- 
tion of the Bead is in the Torah ’). The rigliteous 
obtain eternal life "n, Baba Batlira 11a). 

After the Resurrection comes the Renewal of the 
World. Is 65^® foretells the creation of ‘new 
heavens and a new earth ’ ; Jub 1®® speaks of the 
New Creation ; Mekhilta 516 on Ex 16®® describes 
this 0*in D^w, ‘ the new world.’ 

11. The discordance of ideas between the earthly 
Paradise of the Messianic Kingdom and the tran- 
scendental New Jerusalem imiuceil a belief in an 
interregnum (cf. Eth. En 91). The Ages of the 
World are 10 weeks ; the 8th, that of the sword 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, is the Dlessianie 

eriod. The 9th and 10th are those of the Last 

udgment, at the end of which comes the New 
Creation. In the Apocalypse of John (ch. 20) this 
Messianic interregnum is to last 1000 years, wlience 
the Christian doctrine of the Chiliasm (cf. Orm, 
Sib, iii., 4 Ezra, and Apoc. of Baruch). In 4 Ezr 
7®^ the Messianic period lasts 400 years, after which 
Christ returns to heaven, and the general Resur- 
rection follows. 

I« theXahmid the Messianic period is to last a ^ fixed time' 
(Zebahim 11 Arnkhin IZb, Pett. Periods mentioned are 
-10, 70, iiiOt KHh), and 2000 years. Only Ban Zoma in Ber, 
L 5 contrasts this world with the Pays of the Messiah. But 
in the 2nd cent, a clear tiistirndion is <lrawij hetwt*en the Pays 
of the Messiah and the Fnlnre World (cf. Shah. Iblb^ Pe«. 
Sanh, Ber, Sib). The .Samaritan Me.ssiah, Ta’eh, dies * after 
a long reign.* * All the prophets,’ say R. Ohijja !>ar Al»ha and 
E, Jochanan, ‘prophesied onlyas to the days of the .Messiah, 
but, as for the Future World, no eye but ttiine, P Lord, hath 
seen it' (Ber, Mb), 

Maimonides in his Vemm Epistle gives the following orrler : 
Resurrection, Future World, Death, and a second Resurrection. 
In his Mnreh 11, 29, and iM) he endeavours to prove that the 
world is eternal, and in his Mishne Torah on * Repentance * 
(8) he declares that the future world is already existent. Nach- 
manides (in his Torath Adam^ ‘Reward and Punishment,’ 
7iD3n npi!?) and the Raabad dispute this, and declare that Gn 
822 « while the earth remaineth’ suggests its destruction. The 
world is to return to foAu bohu (chaos), and the Almighty will 
renew it. So too Azaria de Rossi (ilfeor Plnapim, xliv, M), 
When Eteclesiastes says (1^) ‘the w’orld abideth for ever,’ he 
only means the world Jubilee. Babya ben Asher in his Cora, 
on Lv 252, <then shall the land keep a Sabbath unto the 
Lord,’ takes this to support the view of the QahhAla as referring 
to the destruction of the world (3'in im). The rest eternid 
is the future world after the Resurrection. In Lv 25 ®, ♦ seven 
times seven years,’ the second seven ‘hints* (1Di) at the Great 
Jubilee, which is the end of the world. The QabbiU.^, though 
the idea predominates therein of the world-wheel ipUgai), im- 
plying the endless recurrence of all thing^, is direct<ea less to 
time than to space. The notion of sjace is older than that of 
time. Even lieasts distinguish things by their space. The dis- 
crimination of things by time does not follow till relatively late 
But even the mysticism of the<^abh;lla hosa bearing on the Jewish 
view of the future life. It is, without doubt, Cliristologically 
tinged, and, though highly venemte!d„by the Basteni Jews, is 
practically neglected nowadays by thwe of ttie West. 

In the Zohar onGn 2tP it is said that Adam should have lived 
1000 years, but gave up 70 for David (alluding to Ps SI*). 

12. Bible chronology has always presented diffi- 
culties. The discrepancies between the chron- 
ology of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts and 
the Septuagint are dealt with by Dr. Jacob of 
Gdttingen. He explains one chief variation as dne 
to a desire to date Noah exactly lOlK) yeara after 
Adam. Firqe A both (v. 2, ed. Taylor) draws atten- 
tion to the fact that tliere were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, and ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The chronology of Genesis would seem to have 
been Imsed on years according to the solar system, 
but the Jews reverted to the lunar system after tin* 
Exodus, as seen from Ex 12^*-. 

13. The conservative Jewish view is still ex- 
pressed in the following passages in its Liturgy. 
The 12th Creed expresses belief* in the coming' of 
the Messiah, and, though he tarry, I will wait 
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laily for his coming ' ; the 13th, ‘ that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead at the time when it 
shall please the Creator’ (Singer’s Prayer Booh^ 
p. 90) ; in the Qaddish {ib, p. 37), ‘ May he estab- 
lish his Kingdom in your days . . . speedily ! ’ (cf. 
Orac, Sib.^ iii. 767). In the Sabbaui Morning’s 
Service {ib. p. 129) the following antitheses 
bring out Jewish belief in the four cosmic stages 
or Ages of the World: ‘There is none to be 
compared unto thee, 0 Lord our God, in this 
world, neither is there any beside thee, O our 
King, for the life of the world to come ; there 
is none but thee, O our Redeemer, for the days 
of the Messiah ; neither is there any like unto 
thee, 0 our Saviour, for the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

Literature. — Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten^ vol. i. 1884; 
Bousset, Rel. d. JvdentumB\ 1906, pt. iv, pp. 233-346 (of. the 
list of authorities cited by him); Schiirer, ii. 496-556; 

R. H. Charles, A Grit, Hist, of the Doct. of a Future Life in 
Israel, London, 1899 ; Loewy, ‘Messiaszeit and ZuTciinftige Welt* 
in MGWJ, 1897, 392-409 ; Sank. c. 11 ; Maimonides, p'n miK, 
Yemen Epistle i Nachmanides, Torath Adam, *Sha*ar Ha 
Gemul ’; Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, ii. 29, 30, also 
his Mishne Torah, HUchot Teshuboh, viii. ; Azaria di Rossi, 
Meor Enayim, xliv. 54 ; Lipschiitz, Mishna, niKSn ; An 
Excursus on the Future Life (based on EeziJcin). 

E. N. Adler. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian). — 
I. By far the most detailed account of Iranian 
cosmology is afforded by the Pahlavi BUndahishn, 
a work which, though dating in its present form 
from the post-Muhammadan period, undoubtedly 
contains material of far greater antiquity. Ac- 
cording to it, Aflharmazd (Ormazd) ‘produced 
spiritually the creatures which were necessary 
for those means [his complete victory over evil], 
and they remained three thousand years in a 
spiritual state, so that they were unthinking 
[or invulnerable] and unmoving, with intangible 
bodies ’ (i. 8). . . . ‘ And Ahharmazd spoke to the 
evil spirit thus; “Appoint a period, so that the 
intermingling of the conflict may be for nine 
thousand years,” For he knew that by appoint- 
ing this period the evil spirit would be undone. 
Thus the evil spirit, unobservant and through 
ignorance, was content with that agreement ; just 
like two men quarrelling together, who propose 
a time thus; “Let us appoint such-and-such a 
day for a fight.” Ahharmazd also knew this, 
through omniscience, that within these nine 
thousand years, for three thousand years every- 
thing proceeds by the will of xVhharmazd, three 
thousand years there is an intermingling of the 
wills of Ahharmazd and Aharman, and the last 
three thousand years the evil spirit is disabled, 
and the adversary is k^t away from the creatures ’ 
(i. 18-20, West’s tr.). Then Ahura Mazda (Pahlavi 
A4harmazd) recited the Ahtinavar, and exhibited 
to the evil spirit his own triumph in the end ; the 
evil spirit, perceiving his own impotence and the 
annihilation of the demons, became confounded 
and remained three thousand years in confusion, 
that is, the second trimillennium of time. During 
the confusion of the evil spirit, Ahura Mazda 
created Good Thought (Pahlavi VohUman), as 
well as the five other archangels. Ahriman 
(wh. see) produced in opposition to them six 
corresponding evil powers. Of the creatures of 
the world Ahura Mazda produced first, the sky 
(and the light of the world) ; second, water ; 
third, earth ; fourth, plants ; fifth, animals ; and 
sixth, mankind {ib. i. 21-28). The spirits of men, 
their fravashis and their consciousness, had 
already been created in the beginning. Now 
Ormazd deliberated with them, asking them if 
they would assume a bodily form in order to 
contend with the fiend Ahrimah, and in the 
end become wholly immortal and perfect for 


ever, whereupon ttiey consented (ii. 10-11). Ac- 
cording to the third chapter, the confounding 
of the evil spirit and his demons was due to * the 
righteous man,’ a phrase which doubtless desig- 
nates Gaya-maretan (Pahlavi Gdydmart), the 
primeval man, who existed undisturbed, during 
the same second trimillennium, with the pri- 
meval ox. 

The evil spirit now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh millennium, or the third trimillennium, 
began. The elements, the primeval ox, and the 
primeval man were successively attacked by the 
Evil One. But the appointed time for Gaya- 
maretan had not yet arrived. He lived and ruled 
for thirty years more, although the destroyer 
had come (iii. 22 f.). Attacked by Ahriman, the 
ox fell to the right ; from his body and his 
limbs the plants were produced, and the animals 
from his seed (iv. 1, x. 1-3, xiv. 1-3).* Gaya- 
maretan fell on the left side in passing away, 
and from one portion of his seed received by the 
earth the first human couple, M^shya and M^shy 5t, 
grew up for forty years as a plant, and were 
then changed into the shape of a man and a 
woman (iv. 1, xv. 1-5). The history of mankind, 
which then began, occupies the second half of the 
12,000 years. 

The 34th chapter of the original BUndahishn 
sums up the first two trimillenniums of the 
creation as follows ; * Time was for twelve thou- 
sand years; and it says in revelation, that three 
thousand years was the duration of the spiritual 
state, where the creatures were unthinking, un- 
moving, and intangible ; and three thousand 
years was the duration of Gdydmart, with the 
ox, in the world.’ Those three millenniums 
are immediately connected with three of the 
constellations of the zodiac : Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

The first millennium of the human race is dis- 
tributed as follows in the same chapter : — 

Gdydmart; SO years. 

M&shya and growing up during 40 years (Bdnd. 1^, 2). 

„ „ living without desire for intercourse, 60 

years. 

„ „ living as husband and wife, 93 years, until 

Hdshyang (Av. Baoshyangha), great-grandson of Ma,shya, 
came, 40 years (and six months, according to Windisch- 
mann). 

Takhmdrup (Av. Takhma-urupa; Shah-n&mah Tahmdras), 
great-grandson of Hdshyang, 30 years. 

Yvm (Av. Yima; Shah-na,mah Jamshid), brother of Takh- 
mdrup, 616 years and six months, until the divine power or 
glory of the Iranian rulers left him, in the shape of a bird, 
because he took pleasure in words of falsehood and error 
{Yasht, xix. 84), and made himself something more than a 
man. 

Then he lived in concealment for 100 years. 

Total, 999 years and six months (or 1000 years). 

The next millennium, the second of human 
history, and the eighth of the creation, was 
under the sway of Dahfik, whose lineage on his 
mother’s side is traced, by B4nd. xxxi. 6, nine 
degrees from the evil spirit himself. Dah9,k is 
the Azhi Dahd^ka, the dragon with three heads, 
of the Avesta, who tried to seize the kingly 
power-substance, the kkwarenah, as it left Yima, 
who had become too proud owing to his happy 
paradise-reign ; but Atar, the fire, saved it {Yasht, 
xix. 47 fi‘. ). 

According to another tradition in the same Yasht (xix. 35), 
the kkwarenah, in leaving Yima, went in three parts ; one to 
Mithra ; the second to Thra6taona, who killed the dragon Azhi 
Dah^ka ; and the third to Keres^spa, the great hero, who is to 
be the successful adversary of the dragon at the end of the time. 
Those three guardians of the ‘ kingly glory ’ are regarded as suc- 
ceeding each other, so that Mithra preserves it during the reign 
of the lend, until Thra&taona comes— as, in the other version, 
just mentioned, Atar is said to save the kingly glory, which 
takes refuge in the waters of the sea Vouru-Kasha,^ 

After the millennium of Dah^k, wfio is assigned 

*The twenty-seventh chapter of the JBitndahishn presup- 
poses the existence of plants before the attack of the fiend ; ‘ it 
says in revelation, that, before the coming of the destroyer, 
vegetation had no thorn and bark about it.* 
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Bind, xxxiv. 5 to Scorpio, the sovereignty de- 
'olved on Fr§thn, the Tiira^taona of the Avesta, 
ihe Fridhn of the SliUh-naiaah, who killed the 
^rribie usurper and introduced the third millen- 
lium of mankind and of the third trimillenniuin 
)f creation. This millennium is assigned by the 
Bindahishn to Sagittarius, and contains the 
names of the heroic. legends of ^ancient Ir&n. 
The Bindffhishn makes the following calculation ' 
(xxxiv. 6-7) 

Frilxm^ contemporary of the 12 years of Airjc, 5{>0 years. 
M^minhclhar (Av. Mmimhcithra\ contemporary of the 
Turanian adversary Friisiyab, the Franhrasyan of the 
Avesta, who niadt* Slanushcihar and the Iranians captive in 
the nioimtaiu-raiiR'e Padashkhvur, south of tlie Caspian, 120 
vears. 

Z6h, Aflzuhil (Av. Uzavu; Shih-ndmah Zm^)^ grandson of 
MilnOshciliar, expelled Frtoyfib from Iran, and reigned 
5 years ; adopted 

Kai'Kaliat (Av, Kuri Kat!dta\ founder of the most renowned 
roya! race of Iran, the Kavis, who retained the khioarenaky 
the spiritual substance of the kingahip of Ir&n, during 
several geaeratiwns, 15 years. 

Kai-Kifis {Av. Kavi C$a4han)y grandson of Kai-Kab&t, 160 
years. 

His grandson Kai-KhftsrAv (Av. Kmti Bfitnramh% who was 
received into heaven witlioufc death, GO years. 

KaM.Orfisp (.Av. Kai:i Anrmt-iti-pa), 120 years; and his son 
Kai-Vi-ihta-^p (Av. Kan' the protector of Zara- 

thusldra, until the coming of the religion, 30 years. 

Tot.ab U.O0 years. 

So far the last chapter of the Bnndrf/iidui, It 
accortiingly gives only a sliort clironology of the 
millenniuiu of the Zarathnshtrian faith,— ruled J>y 
Capricorn,— iinvhich |,)eritKi the present generation 
ift thought t.o live. After the coming of religion it 
reckoiiH Ixxiv. 


For tin* Achiimwnlans 
„ Alcx.utder , . . . 

,, the Awbkaidans (ArsaoulvH), 
,, theSasanians 


258 years. 
W „ 
284 „ 

m „ 


Total .... 1016 ,, 

Then the sovereignty is Ha5<l to have fallen to the Araoa (ci the 
gomewbat older list of the Iranian kings in the Mandiean Gimd ; 
Ix»uis H. Gray, * The Kings of Early Inkn according to the Sidr& ; 
jifA,xix. 272flf.). 

In this «‘hronoIogical ubie the successors of Alexander and 
the Parthian kingftom until Ardashir, the founder of the Sasan- 
ian dyjmsty, occupy only 284 years, instead of at least 647. On 
the other hand, the Sasanians have too many, 460 years In- 
stead of 425 or 427. This double mistake is perhap uninten- 
tional. Although the total of the historical chronology is thus 
shortened by the writer of BUndahuhn, xxxiv., the millennium 
should be fini.shed and the expected Saviour should have come, 
M we have seen, sixteen years before the Arabs. This millen- 
nium, which must contain the whole history since the revelation 
to Zarathushtra, has been a puzzle to the Zarathushtrians. The 
Sahismn Vmht (Pahlavi), which has, in its present form, a com- 
plicated literary history behind it, shows the didiculty caused 
oy the old traditional statement of the sacred writings that a 
son of the prophet should be born in a sui^rnatural way and 
appear a tooumnd years after the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation. The popular belief awaited ratiier a valiant warrior, 
Bahram Varttvand, the Iranian Messiah. Indeed, w’e raad in 
tee Pahlavi BaJkunan Yasht, iii. 44 (‘ Pahlavi Texts,' tr. by E. W. 
West, SBB V, p. 281) ; * Regarding HOsh^far it is declared that 
he will be bom In IW>,* This must mean 1600 years after 
Zarathushtna That is 600 years too late— but it brings us only 
to tee beginning of the 13th cent Jun., according to the tra- 
ditional Zarathnshtrian chronology. the intaroduction of 
IL W. West to his tr. of J5aA?n<xn Taskt ; and Bousset, * Beltrige 
jrar Oesch. der Eschatologie ^ in Ztkhr, /. K%rthengmA.„ 
XX. 122 if. ; N. Soderblom, La VU /utwa, STlff. ; and art, 
IteoHAroLOov, § E). 

It is evident, as E. W, West has pointed out in his most 
important introduction to voi v, of his tr. of Pahlavi Texts 
{SmE xlvii.X that this system of ohronolc^ must have been 
made before the year that should finish the millennium of the 
actual history of mankind after Zamthushtra. The first revela- 
rion to tee prophet being dated by the Pahlavi tradition 300 
years before Alexander, or about 680 B.O., teat means about 
870 A.n. 

Amongst other statements and calculations to be 
found in Pahlavi writings about the first thousand 
years of the last or fourth trimillennium, besides 
the short notice at the end of the Sindahishn^ two 
have an interest for our present purpose. 

(1) The period of mankind being fixed at 6000 
years, Zarathushtra, who was born thirty years 
before the end of the former 3000 years, and whose 
first intercourse with the celestial beings begins 
the second trimillennium, makes Ms appearance 


in the middle of human history. According to 
the Sad Dar, ixxxi. 4-5, it is declared in revela- 
tion that the Creator spoke to Zarathushtra thus 
{SBE xxiv. 345} : 

* I have created thee at the present time, in the middle period ; 
for it is three thousand years from the days of Gaydmard till 
novF, and from now till the resurrection are the three thousand 
years that remain. . , . For whatever is in the middle is more 
precious and better and more valuable, ... as the heart is in 
the middle of the whole body, . . . and as the land of Irin is 
more valuable than other lands, for the reason that it is in 
the middle.' 

(2) The Dtnhirt, ix. S, a compilation of the 9th 
cent., renders the contents of the seventh 
of the now lost Sfitkar Xftsk of the Sa.sanian 
Ave.sta thus {SBE xxxvii. ISi) ; 

* The seventh /nryurf is about the exhibition to Zaratftsht 
of the nature of the four periods in the millennium of Zara- 
tfisht. First, the golden, that in which ACharmazd displayed 
the religion to Zarathsht. Second, the silver, that in which 
VishtriStsi) received the religion from Zaratfisht. Third, the steel, 
the period within which the organizer of righteousness, Itfirp&t, 
son of Maraspend, was born |or AdarbM, the great champion of 
orthodoxy in the 4th cent., who offered to undergo the ordeal 
of pouring molten brass on his chest in order to prove the 
truth of the Mazdayasnian faith}. Fourth, the period mingled 
with iron is this, in which there is much propagation of the 
authority of the apostate and other villains, as regards the 
destruction of the reign of religion, the decay of every kind of 
goodness and virtue, and the disappearance of honour and 
wisdom from the coimtrieg of Ir5n.’ 

It is not possible to say how much of this account 
: belonged to the text of the Suikar Xask and what 
I i.s taken from its ‘ Zend ’ (its translation and 
I Pahlavi paraiihrase, tbsed by the compiler). The 
i events described need not come down later than 
the time after the death of the great Shllhpfihr n. 
in 379. Hi.s grandson Yaxdgard l. {390-42U) was 
called by the priests the ‘sinner* because of his 
tolerance in quarrels about religion. At all events, 
it is scarcely likely that the whole scheme of the 
four [Metal] Ages, known in India, Gree<‘e, Koine, 
etc., should have been wholly introduced by the 
Pahlavi paraphrase. In the Panlavi Bnhmm Ymht^ 
i, 6, it is expre-sfily said that the appearance of the 
accursed Ma»i!k [the heretic who tiouri.slied during 
the reign of K6bM (488-531), and who was put to 
death by his son KhfisrO NOshirs&n] during * this 
time’ (the Iron Age), is mentioned in the lost 
Zend commentary on three YasMs of the Avesta, 
although the two of these three Ymhts still ex- 
tant (the Avesta Bahinan Ymkt being lost) do not 
contain anything about the matter, 
lu the same context of the Pahlavi Bahman Ta»ht the histor- 
ical standjKiint is a later one than in the Dlnkarfs rendering of 
SAtkar iVujsA:, and three of the four Ages are ajtplied U> other 
epochs. That of Gold means the conversation of Ahura Mazda 
and his prophet, and King Vishtaspa's acceptance of the religion. 
That of Silver is the reign of the Kavanian Arfakfuklr^ gener- 
ally Identified with Artaxerxes Longfmanus (465-424)— i>erhEpa 
including the reigus of Xerxes ii., Darius il, and Artaxerxes 
Mnenion (404-858). That of Steel is the reign of the glorified 
KhCsrd, son of KObM (531-570). the greatesl of the Sasanians, 
during whose reign the Pahlavi literature fiouriahed (F, Just! 
in Grundrim der iran, ii. 539), In ii. 21-22 there 

is allusion to the great merit of the Steel Age king : ‘ when he 
keeps away from this religion the accursed Mazdik. . . , And 
that which was mixed with iron is the reign of the demons with 
dishevelled hair of the race of Wrath, when it is the end of the 
ten -hundredth winter of thy millenmuin, O Zaratfiaht, the 
Spitamdn!' The sjieaker is Ormazd, 

In another pasaige of our Pahlavi commentary or paraphrase 
of the Bahman Yanht (ii. 15-22) the Metal Ages are increased to 
seven. Zarathushtra hod seen in a dream a tree with seven 
branches ; one golden, one of silver, one bronze, one of copper, 
one of tin, one of steel, and one mixed up with iron. The 
Lord explains the dream thus : The seven branches are the 
seven periods to come. The Golden one means the reign of 
KingtlshUsp ; that of Silver is the reign of Arpwihir the Kayin 
(w Artaxerxes Longimanus) ; the Bronze Age represents the 
first two Sasanian monarchs, Artashfr (226-241) and h|^ son 
Shtepfiihr I, (241-227), and the restorer of true religion, AtarA- 
p&t M&raspand (‘ wdth the prepared brass *), under Shihpfihr n, 
(8O0-379X Tlie (%iper Age is evidently out of its order, as it puts 
us back from the , Sasanian dynasty to the Parthians, to ‘ the reign 
of tee Ashkinian king' (we do not know whichl who removes 
from the world tee heterodoxy which existed ; w^hile the wicked 
Akar^af’i Kilisydklh [prolmbly » ‘ Alexander the Christian/ an 
anachronism that need not surprise' us on the part of a Pahlavi 
writer, who identifies the two great enemies of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith coming from tee West (Alexander the Great and 
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the Christian Roman empire)] is utterly destroyed by this 
religion, and passes unseen and unknown from the world. The 
Tin Age brings us to the powerful^ Sasanian monarch, BahrUm v. 
( 420 - 438 ), ‘ wnen he makes the spirit of pleasure and joy mani* 
fest, and Aharnian with the wizards (i.e. the heretics] rushes 
back to darkness and gloom.’ The Steel Age represents the 
persecutor of Mazdik, King Khtisrd, and the one mixed with 
Iron is characterized as in the first chapter. 

As we have seen, the four original Ages are the same, but 
between the Silver one (= Artaxerxes i. and ii.) and the Steel 
one (=Khfisr6 Anoshirvan) three supplementary periods are 
intercalated. The Copper Age is out of place, and should pro- 
bably be put before the Bronze Age. The number four is thus 
changed into seven. 

At the end of Zarathushtra’s niillennium Ukh- 
shyatereta (Pahlavi HiishStar), ‘ the one who makes 
piety grow,’ shall be horn, in a marvellous way, 
from the prophet’s seed. When thirty years old, 
he enters on his ministry to restore the religion 
{Bimdakishn, xxxii. 8; Bahman Yasht, iii. 44; 
D inkart y vii. 8, 51-60). The second millennium of 
the post-Zarathushtrian trimillennium begins. In 
the 5th cent, of that millennium {Dtnkarty vii. 9, 3 
ISBE xlvii. 108]) the wizard MahrkOsh, mentioned 
in an extant fragment ( Westergaard, viii. 2) of the 
Avesta as Mahrkfisha, will appear for seven years, 
and produce a terrible winter, that will, ‘within 
three winters and in the fourth,’ destroy the 
greater part of mankind and of animals. 

Those winters are mentioned in the second 
fargart of the Vendtddd without the name of 
Mahrkfisha, the demon or the wizard of frost and 
snow. Yima, the paradise-king, is told by Ormazd 
to prepare an enclosure, a vara, and to live in it 
himself with a chosen host of men, animals, plants, 
and fires, in order to be preserved during the 
winters that will invade the earth. 

When in Hflshdtar’s millennium the enclosure 
made by Yima is opened, mankind and animals will 
issue from it and arrange the world again, and 
there will be a time of fulness and prosperity 
{Dinkarty vii. 9, 3 f. ; Matn6g-t Khrat, xxvii. 27-31 ). 
New beings thus come back miraculously for the 
restoration of the world {DdtistdnA Diniky xxxvii. 
95 [SBE xviii. 109-110]). 

A thousand years after Hhsh^tar, a second son of 
Zarathushtra will be bom, Ukhshyatnemah, ‘he 
w'ho makes the prayer grow’ (Pahlavi HusMtar^ 
mdh). When thirty years old, he \vill confer with 
the archangels. That is the beginning of the last 
niillennium of the world {BUndahishny xxxii. 8 ; 
Dtnkarty vii. 9, 18-23). After its end the third 
miraculous son of the prophet shall be bom in the 
same way by a third virgin, pregnant from the 
water of the lake Kansava, which holds the seed of 
Zarathushtra {Bdndahishn, xxxii. 8 ; Dtnkart, vii. 
10, 15-18). 

The usual translation of his name Astvat-eretay ‘ he who raises 
the [dead] bodies,' seems very unlikely. The second part of the 
name, eretO/j which means in the name of the first son of the 
prophet ‘righteousness,’ being the Iranian equivalent of the 
Skr. rta (which appears otherwise in the Avesta as ashct), would 
then be a verbal form in the third name. More probable is 
Bartholomse’s rendering (Altiran. Worterbuck, col. 216), ‘he 
who is the personified righteousness’ or ‘piety/ But the 
analogy with the former two names: VTchshyat-ereta and 
Ukhsht/at-nemah, makes one think that the first half also of 
this third name is a verbal form, an act. particip. of stav-, ‘to 
praise,' with a preceding d. If, indeed, the initial a were long, 
the name might be translated, ‘ he who praises righteousness.’ 

More frequently the third expected restorer of religion is 
called Sax>shyant ‘the saviour,’ * the helper,’ originally and gener- 
ally in the Avesta an appellative applied to the zealous Mazda- 
yasnians and promoters of religion. 

Now the last conflict breaks out ; resurrection 
and purification open the way to eternal blissful 
existence. The time preceding the coming of. the 
three restorers of faith will be marked by misery 
and impiety [Spend Nasky according to Vinkarty 
viii. 14, 1 1 fl. ). We recall the four Ages that mark a 
successive deterioration in Zarathushtra’s millen- 
nium. The Pahlavi apocalyptics paint the time 
before Hflsh^tar’s coming in dreadful colours bor- 
rowed from history. At the end of the last 


thousand years Azhi Dah^ka will break his fetters. 

! Bub, on the other hand, the end of those three 
Ages is described as an advance towards the glori- 
ous consummation [Dtnkarty ix. 41, 4-8). We 
have seen how the opening of the gate of Yima’s 
enclosure will produce a new prosperity before 
Hush^fcar-md-h’s appearance. After the 5th cent, of 
Hfish^tar’s millennium two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Ir^n are righteous and one-third wicked 
[Dtnkarty vii. 9, 13). In the last millennium ‘no 
one passes away, other than those whom they 
smite with a scafibld weapon, and those who pass 
away from old age. When fifty-three years of that 
millennium of his still remain, the sweetness and 
oiliness of milk and vegetables are so perfect, that, 
on account of the freedom of mankind from desire 
for meat, they shall leave off the eating of meat, 
and their food becomes milk and vegetables. 
When three years remain, they shall leave off 
even the drinking of milk, and their food and 
drink become water and vegetables’ [Dinkart, 
vii. 10, 7ff.). The milk of one cow shall be 
sufficient for a thousand men. As hunger and 
thirst diminish, men shall he satisfied with one 
meal every third day. Old age shall not be weak 
any more and life shall become longer. Humility 
and peace shall be multiplied in the world. 

The Greeks were acquainted with the optimistic Mazdayasnian 
doctrine of the spiritualizing of mankind towards the end. 
Men, at the end of the world, will need no food, and they will 
cast no shadow (Theopompus-Plutarch). The eighteenth 
fargart. of the Varshtmdnsar Nash of the Sasanian Avesta told, 
according to Dinkarty ix. 41, 4, ‘about the triumph of the 
sacred beings over the demons at the end ’ of the three last 
periods of the world. 

These 12,000 years form the long period of crea- 
tion, divided into four great Ages. It is bounded 
by eternity on both sides, by ‘time without end.’ 
The ‘Great,’ or ‘Iranian,’ BUndahishn, which 
appears to be a later development of the more 
commonly known BiXndahishny says about Time 
(Darmesteter, Le Zmd Avesta, ii. 310-311) : ‘ It was 
without limits up to the creation, and it was created 
limited to the end, that is, to the reducing of the 
evil spirit to impotence. After this, Time resumes 
its infiniteness for ever and ever.’ This later 
theological speculation about the personified Time 
[Zrvan) is found in the Avesta itself, which dis- 
tinguishes between ‘ Time without limits ’ [Zrvan 
akarana), and the ‘Time long, self-determined’ 
[Zrvan dare^hd -khvadhdta) QYydishy i. 8). In 
Vendtdddy xix. 9, Zarathushtra answers the Evil 
One: ‘The beneficent spirit created in the time 
without limits.’ ‘ Time without limits ’ was made 
later on, in order to weaken the dualism to an 
eternal Divine Being, from whom the two opposite 
spirits emanate. 

The distribution of Time into the endless Time before and 
after the ‘long, self-determined Time’ has its exact Ucal 
equivalent in the strictly organized Mazdayasnian theology. 
The region of light where Ormazd dwells is called ‘endless 
light.’ The region where the Evil Spirit resides is called the 
‘ endless dark.’ ‘ Between them was empty space, that is, what 
they caU “ air,” in which is now their meeting’ [Bund. i. 2-4) 
[cf. Plutarch’s words, de Is. et Os. 46, about Mithra as iiecrCrtis 
between the two ‘ gods ’]. The air or atmosphere, Vayu (Pahlavi 
Vdi) is deified as well as Zrvan (Time), and is designated 
exactly as lime: daregM-khvadhdta {Nydish, 1. 1), ‘long, self- 
determined.’ The Great Btmdahishn (Darmesteter, he. ctt.) 
distinguishes between the good Vfli and the bad Vai — space as 
well as time being divided according to the dualistic principle. 
Already the Avesta knew such a distinction, Tasht, xv, in- 
voking ‘ that part of thee, 0 Vayu, which belongs to the Good 
Spirii’ 

2. Date of the Zoroastrian system of Ages of 
the World.— (a) As we have already seen, most of 
the names and legends and ideas that belong to 
the Pahlavi accounts of the Ages of the World are 
to be found in the Avesta. As to the system itself 
divided into four periods, the principal contents of 
the lost Ddmddt Nask, the book ‘about the pro- 
duction of the beneficial creatures,’ of the Sasanian 
Avesta, from which the BUndahishn, Hhc^prigmal 
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creation,’ is derived, are very shortly reproduced in 
the following terms in the Dlnkart^ viii. 5 {SBB 
xxxviL 13-14), 

‘ Amid the are particalars about the maintenance of 

action and the production of the beneficial creaturee. First, ai! 
to the spiritual existence, and how much ami how is the main- 
tenance in the spiritual existence ; _and the production of the 
worldly existence therefrom, <|ualified and constructed for 
descending into the combat with the destroyer, and accom- 
plishing the associated iieceHsity for the end and circumvention 
of destructiveness ' (West's tr.). 

Ab extant Avesta fragment, quoted in the 
Pahlavi WeMtUddd, ii. 20, runs : ‘ ilow long time 
lasted the holy spiritual creation ’ {cvnntom zrvdnmi 
Tivainyava stiah lufKioni diltt% (x<s). It shows that 
the complete Avesta knew the system of four times 
three thousand years. 

Except for the events at the end of Zarathushtra’s 
millennium, the Sasanian Avesta must have known 
all the principal featiires of the world-chronology 
now described, with its environment of ^ the end- 
less time.* 

{h) Plutarch brings ns further hack, to about 
300 B.C., but speaks only of two or three of the 
four periods {(k Is. et Os. 47), expressly quoting 
Theeipompus, Philip of Macedon’s Iiistorian 

@€OffOjULTrcs W KOLta TOV$ /Jtdyow av^a /xepos yrij 

TOi' }Ji.KV Kp&Tfiv Tov W xpamcrOat rwv OtMVj Si 

kqX rrpkaputif K«i aroAiktF ra rov tVcpov tov tVrpoi'’ 
Ttf'Ao? 6* airM«tVc«r0at xaX roys? (xiv av0p.ftvovi xvSm- 

ftomt fx"^re fx’^rt axiav 'Troiovvra^, rhv 

Si T«r*Tn i(n\nrriiTnjiit t tn* Ptov Ku\ ararravferPat X'pdvov, 

t>v iraAbi' uicrrrvp S* au0p>i/Tr(i/ KOtpuofxirM ftirpnoif. 

Bernard ikis in his wlnibnof the reads after xpow*' : 

ttAAwf ail TTQkiiv 

The first part of this quotation* agrees with 
the Mar.dayasnian record of the last nine thousand 
ymxB ( fhhid. i. 20 ). 

I Arrange {* lift Religion de« Perses' in HB, 1904, p. 35) under- 
st4nd« avi as irtdlcatiiig Um periods : one with Ahiira. 

ilastida m ruler, another with ‘Angra Mainyu as ruler; then 
follows their fight in a tliird ana last pericKl, ended by the 
defeat of evil. It is jjosaible to translate am fiipon in that way. 
But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the two 
Hums* to the two different trimilfennuims mentioned, 

/x^pov belongs to Iwth the following statements. The (xdytaSai 
Ka\ comes, a« the second ^turn ’ of the two gods* rela- 

tion, after tA*' niv xparxlv rot' ♦cpaT#t«ri?at, The fer. of Lagranig;e 
has aTjother drawback. It would be quite an isolated statement tn 
opposition to all other records about Mazdayasnian chronology. 

Some slight misunderstanding may easily have 
been perpetrated either by Theopornpus or by 
Plutarch in quoting him. But it seems impossible 
not to recognize (1) the impotence of Ahriman, (2) 
the conflict, and (3) the victory of Ormazd— making 
up the well-known Mazdayasnian scheme. 

second part of the quotation from Theopompua offers 
some ditficuity. The laat words after xp^*^^ have been more or 
leas ingeiiioosly changed by various conjectures. The phrase 
should jnean : ‘ The g«:i who has brought about these things 
Ithe defeat of lladm (identified with also by IMog. 

I,aert. Promn. 6) and the ble«»d state of mankindl keeps slul 
and repo.ses himself during a period not very great for the god, 
as fit would be] moderate for a sleeping man.* Rut the end 
of the phrase is not tolerable Oreek, and must be oomjpted in 
some vit*ay. The m^Kaning comi,>eIs us to think of a rest of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of tiie world. 
Such an idea is not irecemrily inconsistent with the op|Kvsition 
of later Mazdayasnian theology (3Ai&and-9flymlalfcmjdr,xiu. 102- 
105 ISBE xxiv, 217]) to the Jewm doctrine of a rest of Ood after 
the But we know nothing of a Divine repose after the 

JrmMk&mU^ the Mffiment at the end. Theopornpus is supposed 
to have thought of another being, KerMt&spa, who is to awake 
from hto long sleep in order to kul the unfettered Aihi 0ah&ka ; 
or of Baoihyant, * sleeping ^ as the prophefs holy seed in the lake 
Eanssva waiting for his virgin mother ; or of Yima, expecting in 
his mm the end of the desolation caused by the great winter- 
hot not reposing f The context excludes, as far as the present 
writer can see, the introduction of a third god, after the two 
enemies spoken of. But it might be that the Oreek author hm 
applied to Ahura Mazda some misunderstood, statement r^rd* 
ing another figure in the final drama. 

(c) The elder Pliny wTitee {JIM xxx. 2 . 1 ): 
* Eudoxus, qui inter sapientise sectas clarissimam 

* 1. ^ One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another 
three thousand years they battle and fight and d^troy each 
other’s works. 8. At the end Hades (Angra Mainyu, who was 
indeed originally probably a god of the infernal regions and of 
the dead) succumbs, and men shall be happy, neeaing no food 
and throwing no shsaow,' 


utilissimamque earn intelligi voluit, Zoroastreia 
hunc sex miilibus annorum ante Piatonis mortem 
fuisse prodidit. Sic et Aristoteles,’ Thus Greek 
authors of the 4th cent. B.c. placed Zarathirshtra 
6000 years before B.c. 347. Hermodorus, in the 
same century, and Hermippiis, a century later, 
put him 50UO years before the Trojan war. Santhus 
of Lydia, perhaps a century earlier, .seems to have 
stated that the prophet lived 6iM30 years before 
Xerxes, Tliese fanciful dates are the more 
astonishing the older they are, — that is, t-he 
nearer they approach to Zarathuslitra’s lifetime, 
which tlie Mazdayasnian tra<lition idaces in the 
7th cent. B.C., aiul which can scarcely have been 
many centuries earlier at least.* 

A. V. Williams Jackson ingeniously stsggests that the placing 
of Zarathushtra 6000-7000 years before Christ is due to the 
Greeks having misunderstood the Htatenients of the Persians, 
according to which the spiritual prototype of Zaratlmrtra was 
created several thousands of years before the prophet himsi;*!!. 
(* On the Date of Zoraaster,’ in Zoromter, the Pn*phet uf Ancient 
Iran, p. 152 ff.). This view has been supported by West, 
* Pahlavi Texts,’ v. {SEE xlvii. p. xl fi.]. 

Dinkati, vii. 2, 15 f., in rendering the contents of S^mnd 
Eask, tells : * Again, too, revelation says that, when the sejmr- 
ation of the third millennium occurred, at the end of the3«J00 
years of spiritual existence without a destroyer (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the arrival of 
the fiend), then the archangels framed Ziiratissht together, 
and they seated the guardian spirit (the /rurru’/a', already m e.xis- 
tence for JirH'M) years) within, having a mouth, having a tongue, 
and the proclaimer of the celestial manHioms * (cf. Dhikarf, viii. 
14, 1). Tlm.s the spiritual body of Zarathiishtra is framed to- 
gether two triniillennitims beff^re his b:rth, at the end of the 
ninth millennium, i.-u s.c. tk)3U, according to Ma»i.iyaBnian 
tradition. If this striking explanatiort of the farjcifni Greek 
dates for J^arathtJshtra be right, even tills special feature of the 
Mazdayasnian chronology— the pre- formation of Zarathtishtra's 
IkhIv fiUOfi years before his birth— must have bium lieani of by 
Greek writers as early as the 5th cent, i.c., which does not 
seem very prolmble. At all events, nothing it to lie found in 
these Greek rtntords about ‘ the holy spiritual creation,' the 
fliret of the four trimilkumiums, 

3 . Composite character of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World.— This is evident. 
The means are lacking for the reconstruction 
of its formation. But certain points may l>e 
noted. 

(a) The whole Yima legend must drop out. 
Originally it was an independent scheme or Ages 
of the World, like the old Norse Fimbulvetr, 
‘^eat winter,* 'which ends this Age and brings 
about a new mankind, Avhose ancestors, Lff and 
Lifthraser, are hidden during the desolating winter 
in Mimiris grove. Mahrktlsha*s winter and the 
new humanity arising from Yima’s vara have 
evidently no raison d^itre whatever in the com- 
plete historical system of the Avestan theology. It 
has been rather awkwardly put aside in Uklishyat- 
ereta’s millennium, because it must not be omitted. 
The Yima legend in VendidM, ii., does not know 
the 12,000 years' system, and excludes it, at least 
in its complete form, although the old mythic Yima 
has been duly transformed into a forerunner of 
Zarathushtra. 

The blcEmi panwiise-relgn of Yima wm n. vexy' popular legend 
In old Irto, soveral Avesta texts mention it ix. 41; 

Vaski, ix.fiff., xiii. ISO, xv. 161, xvii. 29 xix. 32 fl), besides 
FendkMd, li, 0nder bis rule death and sickness and all 
adversities were unknown. The older tradition rives him a 
thousand years. In the Fendlddd be enl&rvts laie earth by 
one-third of ite space, * the cattle and mankind said dogs and 
birds and red burning fires ’ being after 3CXI years too crowded. 
After another 300 years he baa to repeat the enlargement. When 
he has done this three times, that is, after MX) years, the tale 
passes on to the preparation of the vara for the coming winter#. 
The analogy— 300 years after each enlargement— .should give 
us 1200 years. But the author might have imaginerl a hundred 
years after the thirti enlargement for the ‘making of the 
enclosure, thus keeping the old tradition of a happy age of a 
thousand yeai# In the old time. The later learniti chrono- 
lexical system in BAndahishn, xndv. 4, and 
xxvii. 24, 26, gives 6X6 years and 6 montilw. 

The Yima legend gives tliree Ages of the World : 
the paradise- Age ; the present time, which will 
close with a catastrophe ; the frost-demons* win- 

■* Flky also mentions another Zarathushtra, who Is said to 
have lived shortly before ac. 600. 
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ters, and the restoring of the living world from 
Yima’s mm— after the well-known scheme : 

* Past and to come seems best ; things present worst ’ 

„ . . Henry IV, i. iii. 108). 

It IS impossible to say whether this system of 
three Ages ever existed as a theory by itself. But 
there are several traces of the greater importance 
of Yima Khsha6ta, ‘ the radiant/ Jamshid in pre- 
Zarathushtrian legend (cf. Blochet, Le messianvsme 
dans VhiUrodoxie mmulmane, p. 126 f . ). He 
seems to have been once considered as the first 
man and the first ruler. For further discussion 
see Sdderblom, La Vie Future, 175-187. 

[b) The heroic lore of Ir^n knew a list of heroes 
and old rulers, which is preserved in the extant 
parts of the Avesta, especially in the fifth Yasht, 
consecrated to the goddess Ardvi Shra An5,hita, 
in the dramatic history of the Jchwarenah (the 
spiritual substance-power of the Iranian kingship), 
as given in Yasht, xiv., and in the ecclesiastical 
lists of saints of the Yasht, xiii. These legends 
have been, tant hien que mol, amalgamated with 
and adopted into the Zarathushtrian system. 

(c) The division of the present millennium into 
the common Metal Ages is a combination of two 
systems, of which the Mazdayasnian tradition 
evidently adopted or borrowed the second one at 
a later period. 

{d) The real existence of mankind from M5-shya- 
M^shydi until the coming of the Saoshyant com- 
prises only 6000 years, — as in Talmudic and Chris- 
tian literature (Bdklen, Die Verwandschaft der 
jud.-christl. mit derjpars, Eschatologie, 82-84), where 
the duration of the world is fixed on the analogy of 
the six days of creation, a thousand years &ing 
with God as one day. Theopompus-Plutarch also 
seems to reckon 6000 years, but in a different way : 
3000^ for Ahura Mazda’s supremacy ( = G5,y6mart’s 
trimillennium), and 3000 tor the conflict (= until 
Zarathushtra), the two periods being ended by the 
final victory and eternal bliss (and the rest of God, 
which looks like a Jewish-Christian Sabbath of 
the world ; cf. Ep. Barn. 15). 

The last trimillennium, from Zarathushtra to the Saoshyant, 
of the final Zarathushtrian chronology seems to have been under- 
stood by Theopompus as the time of fulfilment, rather than as 
a new period. It is possible that the doctrine had this aspect 
earlier. That would better suit the spirit of the Gdthds, where 
the final renovation of the world seems, in some texts at least, 
to be soon expected. In any case, Theopompus’ record agrees, 
as to the main contents, with the last 9000 years of the 
Bii/ndaMghn. Those 9000 jrears alone are mentioned in the Ar^d 
Virdf Ndmah, xviii. and liv. : the damned souls complain that 
they are not delivered from hell although 9000 years have gone 
— one day or three days in heU seeming to them as long as the 
whole duration of the world. The author of the Arid Virdf 
Ndmah must have known the first triraillennium, as the period 
of ‘the holy spiritual creation’ is mentioned in the Avestan 
fragment Pahl. Vend. ii. 20. But it is not unlikely that Ar^d 
Virdf 8 9000 years, which are to be compared with Theopompus’ 
statement, represent an older chronology containing three parts : 
(1) a good ruler, (2) the present intermingled state, and (3) the 

? :eat restoration, corresponding to our reconstruction of the 
ima legend. The first of the four great epochs will then have 
been added in order to get the number four, or the twelve 
thousand years. 

We are not sufiiciently acquainted with the old Babylonian 
divisions of the existence of the world. But probably the 12,000 
years of the BUndahishn-^&s well as the same age of the world 
predicted by Mani (Kessler, Mani, i. 343; the number 12 is 
fundamental in Mani’s doctrine, see Kessler, art. ‘Mani’ in 
PiJJSS), and by the Etrurians [according to SuidasJ, like the 12 
parts of the existence of the world in 2 Es and Apoc. Bar 
63, are derived from a Babylonian cycle. This probability comes 
very near demonstration when we remark that both the Etrurian 
belief, as reported by Suidas, and the BUndahishn combine the 
Welve millenniums with the zodiacal signs. The Mazdayasnian 
theologians owed their astronomical science to the Babylonians 
and to the Egyptians (J. Marquart, Philologus, Sup. x. 1. 192 ff.). 

{e) The Gdthds represent an epoch in which this 
doctrine of periods did not belong to the Zara- 
thushtrian faith. If periods were already known 
in Ir&n, this must have been outside the^ Zara- 
thushtrian reform. The long waiting is incom- 
patible with the preaching of the Gdthds. Time, 
as in both Jewish and Christian prophecy and 
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apocalyptics, is rather sharply divided into two 
Ages : the present era of struggle and difficulty, 
and the happy reign of theocracy and justice after 
the longed-for separation by fire. 

4. Meaning of the periods. — The beliefs out- 
lined in the foregoing pages represent the original 
and characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World, and must be derived 
from the Zoroastrian idea, expressed in the Gdthds, 
of Ahura Mazda as the rider of the future destiny 
of mankind. The division into Ages does not imply 
merely a distinction between the present and the 
old time — as e.g, in the alcheringa (wh. see) of the 
Australians. Nor does it signify a deterioration, 
as, for example, in the Ages of Hesiod and Ovid. 
Something resembling a pessimistic view of the 
course of time might be gathered from three phases 
of the Mazdayasnian religion: (1) the monster of 
the old myth will be unfettered ; (2) the sharp op- 
position implied in the Zarathushtrian reform, and 
the earnest appeal to choose the way of Asha, some- 
times give a dark colouring to the Gothic view ; 
(3) several thousand years later, when the glorious 
line of history was already pointed out by Avestan 
and Pallia vi theolo^, the tragic events under the 
last Sasanians and after the Arabian conquest 
taught a sombre lesson of the end of Zaratlmshtra’s 
millennium before the advent of the expected 
helper, who never came. The four Ages of Gold, 
Silver, Steel, and Iron were adopted, at first prob- 
ably by an orthodox compiler, during the early con- 
troversies with Manichseism and other heresies ; 
then history filled out the Iron-mingled Age in difier- 
ent ways. The Great Bdndahishn kept open its 
chapter ‘ On the calamities which have invaded 
Irdn in different ages ’ (Blochet, l.c. 45). But the 
Metal Ages are only episodes in one millennium, 
and give no idea of the destiny of the world. 
In both cases the general optimistic character of 
the Zarathushtrian faith prevails : the victory of 
Ormazd is the surest thing in the world, known 
and predicted since the beginning. The worldly 
corporeal existence and human affairs are no 
enemies of piety, but pure elements and duties, the 
diligent fulfilment 01 which formally constitutes 
each Mazdayasnian a fellow- worker with Ormazd, 
a helper, saviour [saoshyant), and frashdcaretar, 
* a renewer ’ of humanity and of the world. These 
functions he discharges in company with the great 
heroes, from Kai-KhSsrfi.v — without whose destruc- 
tion of the idolatrous temples behind the lake of 
Ca^casta the renovation of the world could never 
have been carried out [MaindgA Khrat, ii. 95) — to 
the last saoshyant. The world is a realm of con- 
flict, where impurity constantly threatens and 
demons are ever on the watch. Hut it is a note- 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and strife 
is not the present Age. That period ended with the 
appearance of Zarathushtra. We already live in 
the Age of the victory of Ormazd. 

The Persian periods do not imply an eternal 
repetition, as in the developments of Aryan 
speculation and religion in India and Greece, and 
sometimes in modern thought [e.g. Nietzsche, and, 
in a less pedantic way, Sv. Arrhenius) — the same 
causes combining to produce in eternal cycles the 
same effect — 

‘ When this world shall be former, nnderg^round, 

Thrown topsy-turvy, twisted, crisp’d, and curl’d, 

Baked, fried, or burnt, turn’d inside-out, or drown’d, 
Like all the worlds before, which have been hurl’d 
First out of, and then back again to chaos, 

The superstratum which will overlay us.’ 

—{Don Juan, canto ix. stanza xxxvii.). 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the 
placing of the Metal Ages and this Iron Age only in 
one, the present, Mazdayasnian millennium, while 
the millenniums form together a progress towards 
an end, whereas in the Indian conception the foiu 
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yugm and the present evil Icali Age form the con- 
stant feature of periods which emerge and pass 
away in endless similarity. The system of periods 
in Ir§.n did not unite, as in India, with the popular 
heiief in the transmigration of souls — a Belief 
worked out into a fundamental philosophical doc- 
trine in Indian systems of periods. 

The I^Iazdayasnian scheme expresses, in a some- 
what scholastic way, the idea implied in the M'ord 
history I that is to say, 'something happens in 
what iiappens’ (E. G. Cleijer), so that the intricate 
mass of events has a meaning and a goal beyond the 
actual combinations and situation. The real kernel 
of history is a * forward/ not a * see-saw/ and 
not a ‘backward/ although it may seem so to 
human eyes. This profound conception has arisen 
only twice in the history of human thought — in the 
only two ancient prophetic religions, one Aryan, one 
Semitic— in Zarathuslitrianism and in Mosaism. 
Neither seems to have borrowed it from the other. 
Christianity inherited it from Mosaism, and it has 
become prevalent in the Western civilization in 
the form of belief in a Divine purport in history, 
in progressive evolution, or in a redeeming crisis, 
and constitutes one of the most significant features 
and influential factors in the civilization of Europe 
and America, as distinguished from the great 
civiliz?itions of India and of the Far East. It is 
80 deeply r<M)ted in the Western mind, that even so 
sincere and acuta an admirer of and lieliaver in the 
Imlian conce|.?tion as Schofienhauer unconsciously 
yields to it |cf. his Sdmmtiirke Werke^ v. 224). 
To have originated faith in the signiflcance and 
purpose of history may fittingly be called Eara- 
tluishtn/s greatest gift to mankind. 
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Tiele, i'k^thuHknU tan den Gedsdierut in de OxtdJmd, it 1902; 
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AGHORl, AGHORAPANTHI, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR. —These are names applied to a sect 
of ascetics in India who have tor a long time 
attracted attention on account of their habit of 
cannibalism and other abominable practices, 

t. Meaning o/jKtwie.— Their name indicates con- 
nexion with the cult of Siva, being derived from 
Skr. a^hora, * not terrific/ one of the euphemistic 
titte of the god, AghorapaniM means ‘one "who 
follows the path ’ (Skr. pantha) or cult of Siva in 
this form. The worship of Siva as Aghoriivara, 

‘ the noE-terrific Lord/ is practised at a fine temple 
at Ikkeri, in Mysore, and in many other places. 

2 , The present distribution of the 

sect is a question of some difficulty. According to 
the Census of 1901, they number within the Empire 
5580, of whom the vast majority (5185) are found 
in Bihar or W, Bengal, the remainder in Ajmir- 
MhairwAra and BerAr, with 2 convicts in the 
Andaman Islands. This differs widely from the 
Census figures of 1891, when 630 Aghorl and 4317 
Angara were recorded in the United Provinces, 3877 
Aghorl in Bengal, and 436 Angara in the Panja.b. 
The explanation of this di.screpaney lies partly 
in the fact that, like all ascetics of the kind, they 
are constantly wandering from one part of the 
country to another to attend bathing fairs and 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, the unpopu- 


larity of the sect doubtless induces them at the 
time of the Census to record themselves under 
other and more reputable titles. The chief centres 
of the sect, ydiere a monastery {mat ha) of some 
kind was assigned to them, used in former times 
to be Mount Abu, Girnar, Bodh GayA, Benares, 
and Hinglaj — the last the most western point 
to which Indian polytheism extend^. But they 
have now disappeared from Mount Abu, and they 
seem to have no recognized establishments at 
any of the other holy places, which, however, 
they still occasionally visit, 

3. History of the sect — The first account of 
ascetics following the rule of the modern Aghori 
is found in the Travels of the Buddhist |>ilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang. He speaks of ‘ naketi ascetics, and 
others who cover themselves with allies, and some 
who make chaplets of bones, wdiich they wear as 
crowns on their heads* (Beal, Si-yu-M, Buddhist 
Records of the W. World, i. 55; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang'^s Travels Ind-ia, i. 123). In another 
passage bespeaks of the Kapaladharin, or ‘ wearers 
of skulls,* some of whom have no clothes, ‘ but go 
naked {nirgranthas) ; some wear leaf or bark gar- 
ments* (Beal, 0 })* cit i. 76 ; Watters, op, cit, i, 149). 
When xve come to later times, we have more partic- 
ular accounts of these Kapfilika or Kapalatlharin 
(Skr. hCtpala, * a skull,* dhdrin, ‘ carrying Anan- 
dagiri, xu his ^ahkrra-vijaya, thus describes the 
Kapfilika: ‘His bod j is ^smeared with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is stoeaked with a 
black line, his hair is w’oven into the matted braid, 
his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a Ixoilow 
skull is in his left band (for a cup), and in hia 
right hand he carries a bell, which he rings in- 
cessantly, exclaiming aloud, “ Ho Sambhu, Bhai- 
rava, ho lord of Kali!** titles of Siva* (H. H. 
Wilson, Essays, i. 264 n.). Again, the poet 
Bhavabhfiti, who wrote in the first half of the 
8th cent, A.0., in his drama Mdlaii and hfitdluim. 
Act V., gives a vivid account of the re.scue by 
M&dhava of his mistress from the clutches of the 
Aghora Ghanta, who is about to sacrifice her at 
the altar of the goddess Chamundlt, who represents 
Devi in one of her most terriBle forms. Within 
the temple the human-sacrificing priest circles in 
his Tantric dance round his victims, wdxile he 
invokes the godiiess, round whose neck is a 

f arland of human skulls (Wilson, Theatre 0 / the 
Undus, ii. 55 ; Frazer, Lit, Hist of India, 289 ffi). 
A vivid description of this KApAlika - vrata, or 
worship of the terrific forms of Siva and his con- 
sort DurgS., is given in the Frahodha Chandrodaya, 
or ‘Moon of fctellect* (Eng. tr. J. Taylor, 

In the Dabistdn (Eng. tr, Shea-Troyer, li. 129), the 
author of which died about 1670, we have an 
account of the ‘sect of the Yogis, who know no 
prohibited food. . , . They also kill and eat 
men. . , , There are some of this sect who, 
having mixed their excretions and filtered them 
through a piece of cloth, drink them, and say 
that such an act renders a man capable of great 
affairs, and they pretend to kno%v strange things. 
They call the performance of this act A turn 
and also Akhori, They have all originated from 
GorakhnUth. The autfior of this work saw a man, 
who, singing the customary song, sat upon a corpse, 
which he kept unburied until it came into a state 
of dissolution, and then ate the flesh of it; this 
act they hold extremely meritorious.* GoraklmAth 
is the great medimval Hindu saint, of whom many 

* Haven, l» 1906, found m An, gar at Benam seated in a stone 
cell raised high above the hntmng-ghdL The sect still Main- 
tains here Ite evil reputation, but this black-robed ascetic, who 
is shown in the photograph studying a sacred book, proved to 
be quite inoffensive. He bestowed his blessing upon the prying 
tourist, but contemptuously refused to accept a present ( Benares, 
The Sacred City, 119 
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marvellous tales are told, and from whom some of 
the yogi Orders trace their origin.* 

4 . Tho sect in modern times. — There are numerous 
accounts of the disgusting practices of these ascetics 
in modern times. M. Thevenot, whose Travels 
were republished in London in 1687, alludes to 
what was apparently a community of Aghori can- 
nibals, who during his time were established at 
a place which he calls ‘Debca,’ in the Broach 
district of the Bombay Presidency ; but his state- 
ments must be received with caution. Ward ( View 
of the Hindoos [1815], ii. 373) mentions, among 
other ascetics, the ‘ Ughoru-punthee.* 

* These mendicants, bora in the western parts of Hindoos’thanu, 
wander about naked or nearly so, carrying in the left hand a 
human skull containing urine and ordure, and a pan of burning 
coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial do not extort 
the alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure out of the 
skull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging.’ 

Tod [Travels in W. India [1839], p. 83 ff.) gives 
a vivid description of a colony of Aghori at Mount 
Abu (wh. see). One of the most famous of them, 
named Fatehpuri, was finally, by his own instruc- 
tions, immured in the cave which he had occupied 
for many years. A native gentleman informed 
Tod that a short time previously, when he was 
conveying the dead body of his brother to the 
burning-ground, an Aghori begged to be allowed 
to remove the corpse, saying that it would make 
excellent chutney [chatnl), the relish used with 
curry. He further refers (p. 383) to the terror 
felt regarding such wretches, who resided near 
the shrine of Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, 
another form of Devi, where a stranger visiting 
the place was met by a personage, who after a 
while explained that she was the dread Mother- 
goddess herself. But this was really the disguise 
of an Aghori cannibal, who captured his victims 
in this way. Buchanan (Martin, H. India, ii. 
492 f.) tells of an Aghori who appeared at Gorakh- 
pur in the United Provinces early in the 19th 
century. He thrust himself into the house of the 
local Rajah, whom he bespattered with filth. The 
Rajah complained to Mr. Ahmuty, the judge of 
the district, who ordered the expulsion of the 
Aghori from the place. But soon after, when Mr. 
Ahmuty himself fell sick and the Rajah’s heir 
died, every one of the Hindu population attributed 
these misfortunes to the curse of the offended saint. 

The same feeling of horror caused by the prac- 
tices of these wretches is graphically pictured in 
a curious book, The Revelations of an Orderly, 
published at Benares in 1849. The author (reprint 
1866, p. 66 ) 'speaks of the ghd^, or bathing-steps, 
on tlie river Ganges at Benares being freq^uented 
by— 

‘ Aghorpunth f aqueers (Anglic4, ogres), practical philosophers, 
who affect to disbelieve that there is any difference between 
things, and to avow that any difference depends upon the 
imagination. A cuff or a kick is as immatenal to them as a 
blessing. They go about in puris naturalibus with a fresh 
human skull in t^heir hands (off which they have previously 
eaten the putrid flesh, and from which afterwards with their 
fingers they scoop out the brain and eyes), into which is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink. They pretend to be indif- 
ferent whether it be ardent spirits, or milk, or foul water. 
Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it be a putrid 
corpse, cooked food, or ordure. With matted hair, blood-red 
eyes, and body covered with filth and vermin, the Aghori is an 
object of terror and disgust to everybody. He looks rather 
like a wolf, ready to destroy and devour his prey, than a human 
being. I once saw a wretch of this fraternity eating the head 
of a putrid corpse, and as I passed by he howled and jpointed to 
me ; and then scooped out the eyes and ate them before me. 
I had my matchlock in my hand, and was within an ace of 
putting a ball into his head ; for I deemed him a wolf, and, in 
fact, he was a brute.’ 

The author, really a European in the disguise of 
a Hindu, ends by appealing to the Government 
to suppress such abominable exhibitions. Since 

* For the Kipalika, also, see Monier-Williams, Hinduism and 
Brahmanism, p. 69; Barth, JReligions of India, Eng. tr., p. 69; 
Wilson, Essays, L 21, 264 ; Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
ii. 484. 
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the time when this book was written, the custom 
of ascetics wandering about nude has been re- 
pressed by police regulations, and, as will be seen 
later on, the habit of cannibalism, as practised by 
the Aghori, has been prohibited by special legisla- 
tion within British territories. But as late as 1887 
we have an account of a gang who appeared at a 
fair held at the sacred city of Ujjain in the native 
State of Gwalior in Central India. ‘ On demanding 
some goats from the authorities, they were refused. 
On this, they proceeded to the burning-p'Aa^, and, 
taking a corpse from the pile, began to devour it. 
The horrified spectators summoned the police, but 
the naked fanatics only desisted on being promised 
the ^oats which had been before refused them’ 
[Ranjdh Notes and Queries, iv. 142). 

5 . Life history of an Aghori. — A. full account of 
the life histo:^ of a modern Aghori, based on in- 
quiries by an Indian Medical Officer, Drake Brock- 
man, was contributed by H. Balfour [JAI [1897] 
xxvL 34011’.). This man was by caste a lohdr, or 
blacksmith, from the Native State of Patiala, in 
the Pan jab. He started life as a beggar, and was 
adopted as a disciple by an Aghori. He wandered 
to the Saiva shrine of Badarinarayan in the 
lower Himalaya, and thence to Nepal. He then 
made a pilgrimage to Jagannath in Orissa, and 
came finally to Mathura and Bharatpur, at which 
last place he was found and examined. ‘I now 
receive,’ he stated, ‘food from every caste and 
tribe, and have no caste prejudices. I can eat 
from eveftry one’s hand. I do not myself eat human 
flesh, but some of my sect have the power to eat 
human flesh and then make it alive again ; some 
have success with charms, and they eat the flesh of 
the human body ; but I have not this power, as I 
was not successful with the charms. This much I 
do, I eat and drink out of a human skull. I also 
eat the flesh of every dead animal, with the excep- 
tion of the horse, which we are forbidden to 
devour; all my brotherhood eat the flesh of all 
dead animals but the horse.’ 

It has been a subject of much debate why the flesh of the 
horse is specially prohibited- Some have believed that the 
reason is that the Hindi name of the horse (ghord) may be con- 
nected by its members with the title of the sect. But this 
seems hardly probable. On the other hand, the horse has long 
been a sacred animal in India, and its sanctity possibly dates 
from a period earlier than that of the cow. In the Afivamedha 
or horse-sacrificial rite, it was regarded as an emblem of Viraj, 
the primeval and universally manifested Being, and even at the 
present day there is considerable evidence of the sanctity of the 
animal (Colebrooke, Essays, ed. 1858, 36 ; Crooke, Fop. Metigion, 
ii. 204 ff.). As a coincidence it may be noted that Pliny (HN 
xxviii. 9) specially points out that when a horse was sacrificed 
at public ceremonials the Jlamen was forbidden to touch it. 

6 . Relations of the Aghori to other Hindu sects. — 
The Aghori are naturally so reticent about their 
sectarial organization that their relation to other 
Hindu sects is as yet imperfectly known. The 
sect in modern times, or at least that branch of it 
which has its headquarters at Benares, assigns its 
origin to one Kinna Ram, who was initiated by 
one Kalu Ram, an ascetic from Girnar, towards 
the close of the 18th cent. (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, i. 26). Hence they are sometimes known 
under the title of Kinnarami. In religious belief 
the Aghori is closely allied to the Paramahaihsa, 
who 

* is solely occupied with the investigation of Brahma, or spirit, 
and who is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible to 
heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or want. Agreeably to 
this definition, Individuals are sometimes met with who pretend 
to have attained such a degree of perfection ; in proof of it they 
go naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any 
natural want ; what is brought to them as alms or food, by any 
person, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed 
sanctity or a confederation of interest attaches to them, and bjf 
these attendants they are fed and served on all occasions, as if 
they were as helpless as infants* (Wilson, Essays, i. 232). 

Another sect of the same class, which displays 
an equal disregard of the decencies of life, is the 
Sarbhangi (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 292). But the dis- 
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regard of the ordinary needs of life shown hy^ these I 
two sects is very thiiereiit from the abominable ’ 
practices of the Agliori. Their relations, again, to 
the Aiighar yogis of the Pan jab have not been 
clearly ascertained. It would seem tliat to the 
general licence of the latter, the fornier add the 
occasional eating of human ilesh and filth. 

7. Crmnlbnlmn and eating of fiUk, -^The ques- 
tions of importance in connexion with the Aghori 
are : hrst, the eating of human flesh and filth ; 
secondly, the use of the human skulls from which 
they eat and drink. The practice of human sacri- 
fice ami cannibalism in India has always been 
^hiefly associated with the Tantric rites of the 
Sakta worshippers of Dev!, the Mother-gfxldess, in 
one or other 01 her various forms, as Kali, Durgfi, 
Chamunda, and others. This cult is supposed to 
have had its origin in E. Bengal or Assam about 
the 5th cent. A.0." The Kalika Purtoa distinctly 
recommends the immolation of human beings, for 
which at the present time pigeons, goats, and, more 
rarely, buffaloes are substituted. It may be sus- 
pected that Hinduism, in this form, assimilated 
some of the rites of the non- Aryan races ; but from 
the |>Iaee of its origin it is more probable that these 
praclii'es were adopted from the E. tribes rather 
than from the Bhils, to whom they have been attri- 
buted by Hopkins {EeL of Indm^ 490, 53S}, and 
others (Gait. €mms Bengal, 1901, i. 181 f.). 
Human sacrifK*e in this ritual form still prevails in 
dark corners of the land, as in Assam, and the 
more remote forest tracts of the Central hill ranges 
(Gait, (kmm Rep, Asmm^ 2891, i. 80; Crooke, 
Fop. lieL ii. 109 ff.). With this side of Hinduism 
the Aghori sect is closely connected. There are, 
aMn, as in the case of the orMdha, or annual 
Hindu feast of the dead, fairly obvious survivals of 
the primitive custom of the sacramental eating of 
the aead, as well as that of devouring the bodies of 
old or eminent perssons for the salce of keeping 
in the family their valour or other virtues (Hart- 
land, Legena of Fersem, ii. 278 if.). But none of 
these motives accounts for the cannibalism of the 
Aghor!. 

It is perhaps possible to account for these prac- 
tices in another way. We find among some savage 
races instances of wizards or medicine-men eating 
substances which are in themselves disgusting and 
revolting, or poisonous or medicinal in nature, witli 
a view to enhancing the spiritual exaltation of the 
eater. 

Thtis, ftocsording to Hiddon (JReport Cambridge Bxped, r. 821), 
at Mabcisw in Torres Straits, the Maideklg, or sorcerer, * made a 
practice of eatiiw anything that ms disgtistingr and reroltlng- in 
character, or polionom or medidiml in iiatnre. not only during 
the course of insferoctlon, hut »ul»e<|uently whenever about to 

S jrm * special act of sorcery. For Instance, they were said 
lently to mt flesh of corpses, or to mix the Juices of oorpaea 
their food. One effect of this diet was to make tocm 
** wild ” so that they did not care for any one, and all affection 
temporarily ceased for relatives, wife, and children ; and on 
being angered by any of them they would not hesitate to com- 
mit murder. * In parte of Melancaia, according to Oodrington, 
Mana, or splnktal exaltation, is gained by eating human flesh ; 
and in this way people obtain the power of becoming vampires, 
the ghost of toe corpse which was eaten entering into friendly 
relations with the eater (JAl x. SOS; M*lane^m, 222). In 
Oenteral A!ri<», atccording to Macdonald, witches and wizards 
feed on human fl^h, and any one tasting a morsel of such food 
becomes himself a wiard (JAI xxii. 107). Among nearly all 
the Bantu negro races there is a lingering suspicion toat the 
sorcerer, cr person desiring to become a sorcerer, is a corpse- 
eater, a ghoul who digs up tot bodies of dead persons to m% 
them, either from a morbid taste, or in toe belief that this 
action will invest him with magical powers. In Uganda, aa well 
as in many parte of Bantu Africa, there is believal to exist a 
secret society of such ghouls, who assemble at midnight for the 
purpose of disinterring and eating corpses. People cursed with 
this morbid taste are in Uganda called basezi (Johnston, (Iganda, 
ii. 578 , 892 1). The same story is repeatedly told of witches in 
India, who frecment cemeteries, and by eating human flesh gain 
toe power of flying in the air and performing other wonders 
(Tawney, Eatka-sant^mffara, i. 158, li. 460, 694). Stories of the 
same kind are stiU told in India (Panjdb Motes and Queries, ii. 
76 ; Temple-Steel, Wideawake Stories, ilS), Even at the present 
day the magicmns in Malabar are said to eat filth as a means 


of acquiring power (Fawcett, Btdletin of the Madras Museum, 
hi. 311). 

Belief of this kind may have been the real origin 
of the practice, and the explanation whicl^ the 
modern A|;hori gives, that according to the Saiva 
rule all things are equal and all immaterial, may be 
a recent development. 

8. Use of human skulls as cups and vessels, — The 
same motive possibly accounts for the use of the 
human calvaria for purposes of eating and drink- 
ing. In many places the skull used in this way is 
believed to possess special magical qualities. Thus, 
among the Wadoe of E. Africa, at the appointment 
of a chief, a stranger is killed, and the skull of the 
victim is used as a drinking-cup at the inaugura- 
tion rite (Man, ill 61). The new priest of the king 
of the Baganda drinks out of the skull of his pre- 
decessor, whose ghost thus enters into him (JAI 
xxxii. 45), In the same way the Zulus make the 
skull of a noted enemy into a bowl for holding the 
* charming-medicine * with which the war-doctor 
sprinkles tlie soldiers before a campaign (ik xix, 
285). Similarly, in the Indian Himalaya, the 
skulls of some women killed in a snowstorm were 
made into drums for summoning devils (Waddell, 
Among the Hinmlayas, 401). In these and in 
many other instances of the practice collected by 
Balfour (JAI xxvl 347ft'.)j ife is clear that the 
skull has been carefully selected as that of some 
eminent or notorious person, or of one whose death 
ha.s occurred under tragical circumstances. The 
custom of the Aghori, if it originated in this way, 
appears, therefore, in a debased form, for they no 
not seem to exercise any special care in selecting 
the skulls which they use. Several bowls of this 
kind, procured in India, Ashanti, Australia, Gliina, 
Tibet, and the lower liimaiayaH, have been figurc<i 
and described by Balfour (JA I xxvi. 357)* W addi'll 
gives a picture of one used in Tibetan devil-worship, 
as well as a drawing of a nuKlern Tibetan hermit, 
an exact representation of the Aghori, drinking out 
of such a bowl (Lhotsa and its Almtcrm, 220, 239, 
243, 370).* In fact, Tibet, with its remarkable 
colony of immured hermits described by Waddell 
(op. ciL 237 tf.), appears to exhibit more closely tlian 
even modem India the course of austerity prac- 
tised by the early Hindu ascetics. The fat, com- 
fortable appearance of the modem yogi or mnngdisl 
|yroves that austerity is not a part of his way of 

’Riis habit of using skulls as drinking-caps shows Itself even in 
Europe. It was a custom of toe oM Oemmns, and Uvy (xxiii. 
24) tells toe same tale of the Celts. Paulus EHaconus (Hist, 
Xtangob. ii. 28 in Gummere, Qerrrk Orig. 120) tells how Alboin 
met his death when he insisted on his queen drinking out of a 
cup made of toe skull of her father. It is stEl a common telief 
that epilepsy n»y be cured by drinking out of a cup made from 
the skull of a suicide (Folk-Core, vii, 276, xiv. 870 ; Mitchell The 
Pmt in the Premni, 164 ; Eogers, SodaC Life in Smtimd, ill 
The imwder made from Bunmn skulls, and even the moss 
growing on them, are valued m a styptic in cases of hiemorrhitge 
(Black, Folk Medioim, 06). 

g, Funishrmni o/AoAorl.— There are ^numerous 
cases of members of tne sect convicted in modern 
times by Indian courte of law, on charges of out- 
raging and eating human corpses. ^ In 1862 the 
Sessions J udge of Gh&zipur in the United Provinces 
convicted and sentenced an Aghori to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment, under sections 270-297 of 
the Indian Penal Code, on a charge of dragging a 
corpse along a road. A similar case, in which 
cannibalism was proved, occurred at Rohtak in the 
Panjab in 1882, and in Dehra Pan of the United 
Provinces in 1884. In 1884 two Europeans de- 
tected an Aghori eating human flesh on an island 
in the Ganges. SeverS skulls, one of -which had 
b^n recently severed from the tnink, were found 

* In Nep&l* Buchauan Hamilton saw people of toe Ck»t or 
gardener caste, in toe worship of Bhawftm in to© Tantric form, 
drinking spirite out of human skulls, until they danced in a 
state of drunken exdtement, which was supposed to proceed 
from inspiration (Aommt of the Kingdom eg 85). 
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impaled on bamboo posts roimd his hermitage 
{P^iS'iJiiL 209f., 300ff.). 

10. Initiation rites of the Aghorl . — ^Ascetic Orders 
usually guard as secret the methods of initiation 
and the formula ■which is whispered in the ear of 
the neophyte. Hence the accounts of the initiation 
rites of the Aghori are, from their general un- 
popularity, to be received with some degree of 
caution. According to one, and that perhaps the 
most authoritative account, the guruy or head of 
the Order, blows a conch-shell accompanied by 
rude music performed by a hired band. He then 
micturates into a human skull and pours the 
contents over the head of the candidate, whose 
hair is then shaved by a barber. The neophyte 
next drinks some spirits and eats food which has 
been collected as alms from the lowest castes, and 
assumes the ochre-coloured, scanty waist-cloth, and 
the stick of the ascetic. During the rite the guru 
whispers mystic formulae {mantra) into the ear of 
his disciple. In some cases it is reported that 
eating human flesh is part of the rite, and two 
necklaces, one made of the tusks of the wild boar 
and the other of the vertebrae of the cobra, are 
placed round the neck of the disciple {PASB 
lii. 241 f,). According to another account, five 
glasses filled with spirits in which meat has been 
mixed with flowers are placed upon the altar. 
A piece of cloth is tied over the eyes of the 
neophyte; he is then led before two guruSy who 
light a lamp ; the cup of initiation is served to all 
present ; his eyes are opened, and he is told to look 
for the ‘divine light,’ while the spell {mantra) is 
whispered into his ear {North Indian Notes and 
Queriesy ii. 31). According to a third account, the 
initiation takes place in Benares at the tomb of 
Kinna Earn, the founder of the Order, on which 
cups of hemp liquor (bhang) and spirits are placed. 
Those who wish to retain their caste drink only the 
hemp ; those who solicit complete initiation drink I 
both the hemp and spirits. A sacrifice of fruits 
is then made on the holy fire, which has continued 
lighted since the days of Kinna Earn, and an 
animal, usually a goat, is sacrificed. It is believed 
that the victim often comes to life, and that the 
cups on the tombstone miraculously raise them- 
selves to the lips of the candidates for admission 
into the Order. The rite ends with the shaving of 
the head of the neophyte, the hair being previously 
moistened with urine, and a feast is given to the 
assembled brethren. Full admission to_ the Order 
is said to be granted only after a probation lasting 
twelve years. 

II. Dress and appearance. — The Aghorl, of whom 
photographs were collected by Leith for the An- 
thropological Society of Bombay, is represented as 
covered with ashes taken from a funeral pyre.^ He 
seems to wear frontal marks denc^ing the unity of 
the deities Brahma, Vi§nu, and Siva. He wears 
the rosary of Eudraksha beads made of the seeds 
of the tree Elceocarpus ganitruSy a necklace made 
of the bones of a snake, and the tusks of a ■wild 
boar, and carries a skull in his hand. Some mem- 
bers of the Order are said to wear necklaces made 
of human teeth {PASB iii. 348 ff.). 

Literature.— The chief authorities have been quoted iu the 
course of this article. The most complete accounts of the sect 
are those of H. Balfour, ‘The Life History of an Aghori 
Fakir,' JAi xxvi. [1897J 340 flf.; H. W. Barrow, ‘Aghoris and 
Aghorapanthis,’ from the MS collections of E. T. Leith, P 
iii. [1893] 197 ff.; Crooke, Trihea and Castes of the N.W. 
Provinces [1896], i. 28 ff. W. CrOOKE. 

AGITATION.— I. The methods of the agitator 
are usually considered to be a modem phenomenon, 
and although this is not an entirely accurate view 
of the case, it is at least so far true that the con- 
ditions of social life have recently become such as 
to bring his labours into startling prominence. It 


is possible to trace the rudiments of this device far 
back into the past, since the ringer of the tocsin 
bell, the lighter of the beacon-fire, and the bearer of 
the flaming torch may fairly be regarded as fore- 
runners of a Mazzini or a Shaftesbury. But there 
is a pregnant distinction. The message of the 
tocsin bell in mediaeval Florence was an agitating 
one, but it was single, definite, and predetermined, 
announcing a bare fact, but conveying no new 
idea. A developed agitation, on the contrary, 
depends almost entirely on popularizing a new 
thought ; it applies fresh moral judgments to facts 
which may have been familiar enough. The present 
writer has elsewhere described this instrument of 
collective action as ‘ an attempt to act mediately 
on social abuses by acting directly on a social 
conscience ’ of Eng. Philanthropy y p. 172). 

Even in this, its developed form, agitation can be 
discovered in so-called ancient as well as in modern 
history. Whether judged by its results or by the 
splendid vigour of its onset, no greater agitation 
has been witnessed than the reconstruction of 
Western society by the enthusiastic promulgation 
of the Christian faith. Nor is any more instructive 
description of the effect of the agitator’s art to be 
found than ‘These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also’ (Ac 17®). 

Nevertheless, agitation is characteristically 
modem. There is not much opportunity for its 
successful use, unless a ‘ public opinion exists^ to 
which its appeal can be directed. Public opinion 
itself has existed in some shape for many centuries, 
but it continually gains in power and effectiveness. 
In the more definite form of what Professor Dicey 
calls ‘law-making public opinion’ it is not yet 
evolved except in the more progressive nations. 
The formation of public opinion in its modern 
sense has been referred to the era of the first 
printing-presses, and its mature growth to that of 
the periodical press (Tarde, E Opinion et la FoulCy 
pp. 7-9). This is also the period of democracy, 
and it is precisely in democratic societies that 
agitation is found to be a potent and familiar 
weapon. We have to appraise its ethical value. 
If we are to do this with any precision, we shall be 
compelled to limit the range of the discussion, and 
to treat not all agitations, but only one leading 
group. The present article, then, is immediately 
ermane to agitation as an instrument of the 
umanitarian spirit, and may require some modi- 
fication in details before being applied to purely 
political movements, as for the franchise, or class 
stmggles, as of Trade Unionism. 

2. The most obstinate labour of public life is to 
make institutions [e.g. laws or customs) match 
with the ethical ideal. The agitator’s function is 
to facilitate the task. Accordingly, any good 
agitation should possess the following character- 
istics. (1) It is the antithesis of quietism, for it is 
necessarily based on the conviction that objects of 
social concern are the proper concern of the in- 
dividual also; it denies the distinction between 
public and private interests, and asserts the duty 
of each to share in the life of all. It is directed 
to the removal of abuses ; but, so far from being 
caused directly by the eodstence of a wrong, it 
springs from the perception of the evil. Successful 
agitation is, therefore, an index of moral sensitive- 
ness. Men treated animals with cruelty long be- 
fore the Kindness to Animals campaign began 
(Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
A.D. 1824). (2) Agitation is a leading method of 

popularizing higher moral standards. In the in- 
stance just referred to, the matter of judgment 
was simple enough. Frequently, however, the 
full significance of the end to be pursued is dis- 
covered only in the course of the agitation itself- 
This was notably the case with Prison Eeform and 
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Factory Lejpslation, so that what was at first a 
goal to he reached becomes repeatedly the starting- 
point for fresh effort. (3) Agitation appeals to 
the muelfish impulses and strengthens the social \ 
imagination. Most of ns live largely in a world I 
of personal aims pnritied and enriched only by 
consideration for tlie aims of a few neighbours. , 
Into this mind marked by nan*ow (not necessarily 
poor) sympathies strikes the impetus of a larger 
claim. It may he a Dreyfus aii'air, the appeal for 
Justice to one ; * or Emancipation, the appeal of 
the enslaved Negro race ; or the ideal oi Italian 
unity. In every instance individuals are driven 
into the larger realm of public sympathy, (4) 
Agitation iv 'a 7nmns of social peace* This is in 
tlie nature of paradox,’ because the first resixlt is 
always controversy and strife. But even in the 
turmoil something is gained when social imagina- 
tion is stirred. Through the effort to remove 
particular %vrong there emerges forefeeling of and 
admiration for the ideal human society in which 
remediable wrongs wdll be remedied. Opposition 
to the bad is one form of loyalty to the good, and 
those who enter on the conflict prepare t& type of 
mind lit for the better life of social peace. 

3 . S{) far we have rather ignored the foibles, 
prejmlices, and inconsistencies of actual men. No 
ngilatit>n proceeds with much sweet reason, and 
there is some! lung in strong zeal which accentuates 
our native quarreisoraenessl In other words, agita- 
tion is not a perfect instrument in the hands of 
ii'U perfect men. Agitators even for worthiest ends 
are not immune from bitter envying mid strife in 
their hearts. Of cmurse, there are drawbacks, but 
the only question wdiich neeti now detiun us is 
whether they are of such a kind as to discredit the 
use of a iKJwerful instrument of ethical gain. Two 
serious criticisms are adduced, neither of which 
can be entirely rebutted. (1) Agitation is rooted 
in exaggeration, and appeals to an unhealthy sen- 
sationalism. Thus the higher powers of the in- 
telligence are swamped under orgiastic emotion. 
This is the danger of all enthusiasm. It would 
be more than serious enough if Le Bon’s indict- 
ment of the * crowd * could be accepted. Agitation 
does appeal to half -instructed emotions with in- 
calculable results. Yet mch an appeal may very 
well lead to right conduct, and even to truer 
thought. For in respect of the disinterested re- 
sponse of the * public * it must be noted that (a) it 
is set to ponder larger issues ; {b) its thinking {or 
feeling) becomes more incisive ; (c) the thought 
may not l>e very clear, but were its sympathies 
not warmly engaged, it would hardly think at all 
on great affairs of ethical concern. (2) Popular 
movements, it is objected, are liable to be vitiated 
by the ignorance of those to whom appeal is made. 
Agitation which is effective as a stimulant is inapt 
for instruction ; it is certainly no method for pro- 
ducing philosophers. This fact is serious chiefly 
as it affects the results of agitation. Something 
is accomplished, but the whole thought is rarely 
worked out before the fervour begins to fade. 
Agitation can achieve more in the field of criticism 
than in that of construction, or, to finish with a 
truism, agitation cannot be the only instrument of 
reform. But it has its function. A final Judgment 
as to its precise worth will depend on the value 
attached to * correct thinking ’ and * the good will ^ 
respectively. The difficulty of improving and per- 
fecting this instrument is a part of the general 
problem of how to maximize correct thinking and 
good will in the same persons at the same time and 
for a single ideal end. 

* It is inafcrnctiv© to contrast this worW-widie agitation with 

Voltaire's similar effort on behalf of Galas when popular interest 
was less largely evoked. The difference marks the enhanced 
modern facility for agitation. 
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AGNOIOLOGY, — A term coined by Professor 
J, F. Ferrier in his Institutes of Metaphysics (1S54), 
to denote the Theory of Ignorance m contrast to 
Epistemology {q.v.)^ also a term apparently^ coined 
^ him (p. 48) to tlenote the Theory of Knowing. 
Tlie conception of Agnoiology, as well as the 
name, was originated by Ferrier (pp. 50-51, 406, 
435). Agnoiology is intended to meet-the plea by 
which Ontologjj is often baffled, that Absolute 
Being — that which truly is — may be something of 
w'hicn we are ignorant (pp. 50, 406-408). This 
plea is met by showing that ignorance is an in- 
tellectual defect, and must, therefore, admit of a 
possible remedy. Consequently we cannot be 
Ignorant of anything which cannot possibly be 
known. We cannot, for example, be ignorant of 
two straight lines enclosing a space. To be 
ignorant of them would imply that our ignorance 
might possibly be removed, and that they might 
thus be known. But they cannot be known, for 
they are contradictions, absurdities ; and therefore 
also they cannot be things of which we are 
ignorant. For the same reason, matter by itself, 
that is, an object which is not related to any con- 
scious intelligence, contradicts the very nature of 
knowledge. It is something which we cannot 
possibly know, and therefore cannot be ignorant 
of. Accordingly the conclusion of Agnoiology is 
that the only object of which w'e can be said to be 
ignorant is, like the real object of ail knowledge, 
not what is commonly spoken of as an object in 
contradistinction from a subject, but tliat object 
in relation to an intelligent subject by wliom it is 
known. Thus matter and mind, some object plus 
some subject, is the complete object of ail ignor- 
auce as well aa of all knowledge (p. 432). From 
this the ontological inference is that, as Absolute 
existence must be either that which we know or 
that of which we are ignorant, it can never be an 
object by itself or a subject by itself, but must 
always be a synthesis of the two (pp, 511-521). 

The A^oiology of Ferrier is tlms by anticipa- 
tion a critique of the system which soon after- 
wards came to be knowm as Agnosticism {q.v.), 
Ferxieris work appeared six years before Spencer’s 
exposition of A^osticism in his First Fnmdples, 
and double that period before Huxley gave the 
system its unclassical name. Yet neither of these 
writers has attempted to grapple wdth Ferrier’s 
critique, and in the vast literature of Agnosticism 
the critique has failed to receive the recognition 
which it certainly deserves. There is, therefore, 
no work to be consulted for Agnoiology besides 
the Institutes of Metaphysics* The above references 
are to the pages of the 3rd edition (1875). 

J. C 34 ARK Murray. 

AGNOSTICISM.— I. Meaning. —The origin 
of the term is described by Huxley as follows 

*Wheu I reached inteHectcal maturity, and began to ask 
myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a |»nthelst ; a 
materialist or an idealist ; a Ohriiitian or a freethinker, I found 
that the more I learned and reflected, the less readv was the 
answer; until at last I came to the conclusion that I had 
neither art nor part with any of these denominations, exceju 
the last. The one thing In which most of these good people 
were agreed was the one thing in which I differed from them. 
They were quite sure they had attained a certain ** gnosis”*— 
had more or less suocessfully solved the problem of existence ; 
while 1 was quite sure I had not, and had a pretty strong con- 
viction that the problem was insoluble. Ana, with Hiime and 
Kant on my tide, I could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast by that opinion. This was my situation when T 
had the good fortune to find a place among the meuibers of 
that remarkable confraternity of antagonists, iong since de- 
cea^, but of green and pious memory, the Metaphpical 
Society. Kwy variety of philosophical and theological opinion 
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was representod there, and expressed itself with entire open- 
ness ; most of my colleagues were -ists of one sort or another : 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man 
without a rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fail to 
have some of the uneasy feeling which must have beset the 
historical fox when, after leaving the trap in which his tail 
remained, he presented himself to his normally elongated com- 
panions. So I took thought, and invented what I conceived to 
be the appropriate title of “ agnostic.” It came into my head 
as suggestively antithetic to the “gnostic" of Church history, 
who professed to know so much about the very things of which 
I was ignorant ; and I took the earliest opportunity of parading 
it at our Society, to show that I, too, had a tail, like the other 
foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term took ; and when the 
Spectator had stood godfather to it, any suspicion in the minds 
of respectable people that a knowledge of its parentage might 
have awakened was, of course, completely lulled’ {Collected 
EssapSy vol. V, pp. 239, 240), 

Mr. R. H. Hutton has given a slightly different account ; he 
states that the word was ‘ suggested by Professor Huxley at a 
party held previous to the formation of the now defunct Meta- 
physical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’ house on Clapham 
Common, one evening in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from 
St. Paul’s mention of the altar to “ the Unknown God’” (Mur- 
ray’s iVew English Dictionary). 

These accounts demand a few brief comments. 
The inscription on the altar was ‘ the unlmown/ 
not ‘ the unknowable God ’ {dyvthartpj not dyvajariK^ 
0€ig), and the term ‘ agnostic ’ is said to be lin- 
guistically incorrect. The Gnostics of Church 
History were so called in contempt because they 
opposed their extravagant speculations to the his- 
torical testimony of the Church ; and in opposing 
Agnosticism to the knowledge of God claimed by 
Christian theism, Huxley suggests that it is an 
equally baseless fabric. There was no necessity 
for the introduction of the new term, as the familiar 
term ‘ scepticism ’ is almost synonymous with it, 
although Agnosticism restricts its doubt to a nar- 
rower sphere ; not the possibility of all knowledge 
is denied, but only the possibility of any know- 
ledge of ultimate reality. This restriction the 
term does not, however, indicate ; nor has Huxley 
proved his right to impose on the term this arbi- 
trary restriction. The flippancy also of the ac- 
count must produce a painful impression. 

It is as a refuge from the dread of Materialism 
that Huxley offers us this doubt of Agnosticism. 

* For what, after all,’ he asks, * do we know of this terrible 
“ matter,” except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical 
cause of states of our own consciousness? And what do we 
know of that “spirit” over whose threatened extinction by 
matter a great lamentation is arising , . . except that it also is 
a name for an unknown and hypothetical cause, or condition, 
of states of consciousness ? And what is the dire necessity and 
“ iron ” law under which men groan ? Truly, most gratuitously 
invented bugbears. . . . Fact I know, and Law I know ; but 
what is this necessity save an empty shadow of my own mind’s 
throwing — something illegitimately thrust into the perfectly 
legitimate conception of law?’ 

Refusing to attempt any solution of the problem 
of ultimate reality, he very confidently declares 
the terras in which the immediate reality is to be 
interpreted. 

‘ It is in itself of little moment whether we express the 
phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of 
spirit in terms of matter— each statement has a certain relative 
truth. But with a view to the process of science, the material- 
istic terminology is in every way to be preferred. For it con- 
nects thought with the other phenomena of the universe . . . 
whereas the alternative, or spiritualistic, terminology is utterly 
barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of 
ideas. Thus there can be little doubt that the further science 
advances, the more extensively and consistently will all the 
phenomena of Nature he represented by materialistic formulie 
and symbols ’ {Collected Essays, i. p. 169 ff.). 

In the supposed interests of science he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice the real interests of morality and 
religion, although in determining the mode of ex- 
plaining the world these supreme interests of the 
fife of man have surely a prior right to he taken 
into consideration. Not only so, but he assumes 
that from the standpoint of ‘spirit,’ science will 
not get its due, whereas an idealist philosophy has 
no interest in traversing the conclusions of science 
in its own sphere — ^the explanation of phenomena. 
It is only when science attempts to he a philosophy 
of ultimate reality as well, that it comes into neces- 
sary conflict with a spiritualistic interpretation of 


the Universe. If all the phenomena of the Uni- 
verse are known only as they exist for thought, it 
is not necessary to connect thought with these 
phenomena by reducing it to them, for there 
must ever be the essential connexion between it 
and them of the subject which knows and the 
objects which are known. Thought is not an alien 
in the Universe to be made at home only by a 
proof of its kinship with the material phenomena 
it knows. Nay, rather it alone holds the secret 
of relationship among all these phenomena ; for 
Huxley is entirely without warrant in his assump- 
tion that a complete and adequate and consistent 
account of the universe, even as phenomenal, can 
be given in the materialistic terminology. Life 
and Mind alike cannot be resolved into matter 
and force. This line of criticism belongs to the 
article on Materialism ; but it was necessary to 
indicate it so far in order to show on what un- 
proved assumptions Huxley’s agnosticism rests. 
The materialistic explanation, even he recognizes, 
cannot be accepted as a solution of the problem of 
ultimate reality. It is because he refuses to treat 
as seriously as it deserves, on account of its own 
sufiSciency as well as for the interests it pro- 
tects (morality, religion, etc.), the spiritualistic 
explanation, which does ofler the solution, that he 
is compelled to assume, and even to make a boast 
of, his attitude of nescience. 

2. Hume. — To understand Agnosticism as the 
modern phase of scepticism, it is not necessary to 
go further back than Hume, to whom Huxley 
confidently appeals : ‘ The fundamental doctrines 
of materialism, like those of spiritualism and most 
other “ isms,” lie outside the limits of philosophical 
inquiry ; and David Hume’s great service to hu- 
manity is his irrefragable demonstration of what 
these limits are.’ Whether the demonstration is 
as irrefragable as Huxley thinks, we may inquire. 
Hume reduces all the contents of consciousness to 
‘perceptions,’ and divides perceptions into ‘im- 
pressions ’ and ‘ ideas.’ The former include ‘ all 
our sensations, passions, and emotions ’ which are 
given us with a peculiar ‘ force and liveliness ’ by 
which we distinguish them from the latter, whicn 
are but their faint copies. In thinking, we connect 
impressions and ideas with one another, by such 
conceptions as causality and substance and sub- 
ject. These cannot be derived from our sensa- 
tions, the ultimate and exclusive source of know- 
ledge. How does Hume account for these con- 
ceptions? He derives all such conceptions from 
custom. ‘ Because we are accustomed to see that 
one thing follows another in time, we conceive the 
idea that it must follow, and/rom it ; of a relation 
of succession we make a relation of causality' 
(Schwegler’s Hist, of Philos, p. 183). That any 
such connexion necessarily exists we have no 
right to affirm. ‘ All events,’ Hume says, ‘ seem 
entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another, but we can never observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined, but never connected ’ 
( Works, A. & C, Black, 1854, iv. p. 84). ‘ Necessity,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘is somethmg that exists in 
the mind, not in objects’ (i. p. 212). Without 
attempting to offer an ultimate reason for this 
custom, he recognizes it as a universal j^rincipU of 
human nature. Substance is explained in a similar 
way. ‘ The idea of a substance as well as that of a 
mode, is nothing but a collection of simple ideas, 
that are united by the imagination, and have a 
particular name assigned to them, by which we 
are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, 
that collection’ (i 31, 32).^ A consejiuence of 
this definition of substance is the denial of the 
reality of the external world. ‘The opinion of 
external existence, if rested on natural instinct, is 
contrary to reason, and, if referred to reason, is 
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contrary to natural instinct, and carries no natural 
evidence with it to convince an impartial inquirer * 
(iv, 177). The subject fares no better. ‘What 
we call a mind/ he says, ‘is nothing but a heap 
or collection of different perceptions, united to- 
gether by certain relations, and supi^sed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity and 
identity’ (i. 260). Such radical scepticism could 
not offer any solid basis for a rational theism. 
While Hume expressed his satisfaction that * our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason/ and personally professed belief in the 
existence of God ; yet in his Natural Eistoi^ of 
IMiffion he sought to trace back the origin of 
belief in God to ignorance and superstitious fears ; 
and in liis Diaioquu concerning^ Natural Religion 
tliere can be little doubt he endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the theistie evidences. This ap- 
parently inconsistent position may be explained 
by the fact that his ovra scepticism, in spite of his 
IiOosophicai principles and the conclusions which 
e so frankly and boldly drew from them, was not 
absolute, but mitigated ; for he recognized, in prac- 
tical life at least, ‘the strong power of natural 
instinct’ as lending sanction to common beliefs, 
for which no rational proof could be given. 

3, Kant. — Although Kant set himself the task 
of ans^vering Hume, yet his answer was so incom- 
plete that Huxley claims Kant as well as Hume on 
his side. Opposed to Hume’s scepticism in regard 
to the forms of sense and the categories of the 
umierstantiing, Kant himself becomes sceptical as 
regards the ideas of reason. 

‘ He comcliwivelj ehowed that knowledge could not be 
reduced to sensations, and that intelligence implied in ah Its 

r rations necessary conditions as well as contingent impres- 
is, and m far he substantially di8|>o»ed of the scepticism 
of Hume by proving it® de|>enaence on an inadequate and 
erroneous iwychology. But when he proceeded to argue that 
the constitutive principles involved in knowledge have to do 
only with phenomena or states of conscious experience, but are 
wholly incapable of placing us face to face with things ; that 
ihey have a merely suldective and relative value, but dve us 
no information os to external reality ; that, while useful in co- 
ordinating and unifying our perceptions, they in no degree 
justify our affirming that there is anything corresponding to 
these perceptions,— then he virtually undid ms own work, and 
became not the conqueror, but the lineal successor of Hume* 
(Flint, Ajntmiicimn^ p. 141). 

Into the details of Kant’s criticism of Hume’s 
scepticism it is unnecessary to enter (see Kant). 
Suffice it to say that Kant has shown once 
for all that the connective principles, by which 
the contents of consciousness are combined in an 
intelligible, rational unity, belong of necessity to 
the mmd itself. Sensation does not give them ; 
custom cannot bring them into being; the very 
possibility of consciousness depends on them ; they 
are not casual results of, but necessary conditions 
for, any experience. Nevertheless he distinguishes 
the ‘ tning-in-itself ’ from the thing as it is for our 
knowledge ; and thus the necessary constitution of 
the mind makes a knowledge of the reality as it is 
impossible. Tliis sceptical element appars more 
prominently in Kants treatment of the ideas of 
the reason. ‘The mind from the veiy nature of 
its intellectual constitution necessarily assumes 
the unity of the soul, the existence of the universe 
(the totality of phenomena), and the reality of a 
Fii*8t Cause’ (iS» p. 163), and nevertheless the 
ideas are only regumtim, B.nd not constitutive, By 
them we can give the rational unity to our experi- 
ence which is the aim of ail thinking; but we 
are not at liberty to regard these ideas as clues 
to reality, or as proofs of the existence of world, 
self, or God. Kant’s criticism of the rational 
theology of the age (the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological arguments) will be duly taken 
account of m the treatment of Theism. Here it 
npd not farther concern us. It is true that in 
his Critique of the Rractical Reason he restores the 


ideas of God, freedom and immortality, as postu- 
lates of the moral consciousness; yet his concep- 
tion of reason as theoretical is in its final issue 
sceptical. German idealism laid hold on the anti- 
sceptical aspect of the Kantian philosophy ; but in 
more recent Neo-Kan tian movements the sceptical 
aspects have again come to the front. Against 
Kant’s position it may be urged that the reason 
which, by its very constitution, is debarred from 
knowing reality as it is, and wdiich in its final unify- 
ing exercise is necessarily illusive, is so grotesque 
a conception, that so great a thinker can be excused 
its creation only on the ground that, as a pioneer 
in new ways of thinking, he could not himself 
realize whither he was allowing himself by his 
tortuous reasoning to he led. The division of the 
mind into sense, understanding, reason, is an un- 
real abstraction ; the separation of the pure from 
the practical reason is opposed to more recent 
deveiopments of psychology, which recognize the 
control of the cognitive by the conative aspect of 
personality. If mind be a unity, the iilusiveness 
of the ideas of the pure reason would attach to the 
postulates of the practical reason ; and the cate- 
gories of understanding and forms of sense must 
fall under the same condemnation. What the 
Hegelian Logic does is to develop the most concrete 
conceptions out of the simplest, and to identify 
this mental process with the evolution of the 
Universe— some interpreters would say even of 
God Himself. If here ‘vaulting ambition doth 
o’erleap itself,’ yet, with greater mode.sty, it may 
be claimed tliat experience itself warrants the 
assumption that in the process of tiiinking the 
mind does penetrate more deeply into the reality 
of things ; for the system of nature which science 
builds IS not contradicted, but confirmed, by the 
course of nature itself. That the world is one and 
the self is one is an assumption that is ever finding 
verification in experience. Not only is the self 
one as the subject of consciousness, but it is one as 
a character which is being formed, as a personality 
which is being developed. If this be so, tlien the 
practical as well as the theoretical need of a final 
unification of the world and life in the conception 
of (5od, fully justifies the assumption of God’s 
existence. What makes reality as we know it 
most intelligible cannot, without an absolute scep- 
ticism, such as the positive elements of Kant’s 
analysis forbid, he denied reality. Kant shouhl 
have been more, or not at all, sceptical. 

4, Comte. — The positivism of Comte is neces- 
sarily agnostic ; but as it is discussed in another 
article (see Positivism), all that need be said about 
it in this connexion may he put in a few sentences. 
Both the theological and the nietapliysical ex- 
planations of the world are condemned as super- 
seded stages in the development of human thought. 
The positive stage does not connect phenomena by 
the principles of causality and substance ; it only 
observes sequences and resemblance. The custom, 
which Hume recognizes as universal, of thus con- 
necting plienomena is in positive thought to be 
expressly avoided. Nevertheless, Comte assumes 
the uniformity and constancy of the laws of pheno- 
mena, as taught by experience, although what 
warrant can be given for such an assumption, if no 
objective connexion of phenomena may be asserted, 
it would be impossible to discover. W ith glaring 
inconsistency ne resolves mental Into material 
phenomena, thus applying the category of caus- 
ality which he himself had relegated to the meta- 
physical stage. Kant’s vindication of the necessity 
for thought of these connective principles is a 
convincing answer to Comte’s positivism. 

5. Hamilton,— Hamilton, although in his general 
philosophical position a follower of Reid, had 
read Kant witnout thoroughly understanding him. 
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and developed the sceptical elements in his system. 
While the Divine nature cannot he known, the 
Divine existence may he believed, as our moral 
nature and the Scriptures testify. We can be- 
lieve that God is, without knowing what He is. 
He goes so far as to affirm that ‘to think that 
God is as we can think Him to be is blasphemy. 
The last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar dypdiffTcp To the 
unknown and unknowable God.’ That there is no 
warrant for such an application of the inscription 
on the altar at Athens, has already been shown. If 
the endeavour to think what God is is blasphemy, 
then not only^ all theology but even all religion 
must be convicted of it. The recognition in all 
humility and sincerity that God cannot be per- 
fectly known by the imperfect mind of man is 
characteristic of all genuine piety ; but that does 
not involve the admission, which is something 
altogether different, that God cannot be known 
at all. Hamilton must turn elsewhere than to 
religion, and theology as its interpreter, for a justi- 
fication of his sweeping statement. From his own 
philosophy he draws the following arguments: 

(1) As all knowledge is relative in two senses, all 
objects being related to one another, and also 
related to the subject knowing, God as the abso- 
lute, out of all relations, cannot be known. But 
to think God as absolute is not to think of Him as 
out of all relations, but as Himself constituting all 
His relations; and His relation as object to the 
thinking mind as subject is not necessarily one in 
which He, as He really is, is concealed and not 
revealed ; for, as Creator, it is more likely He would 
make mind capable of knowing Him. As has 
already been insisted on in criticising Kant, the 
thing-m-itself, reality as it is, has not a foreign 
distorting and obscuring element added to it when 
it is known ; but even from the data of sense the 
thinking mind can construct the object as it is. 
The phenomenat as perceived is completed in the 
nommnal as conceived, and in the latter reality is 
known as it is, which is not the case in the former. 

(2) As the only possible object of knowledge and 
positive thought is the conditioned and the limited, 
the Infinite as the unconditionally unlimited, and 
the Absolute as the unconditionally limited cannot 
be known or positively thought. But is there any 
justification for so defining the Infinite and Abso- 
lute, and still more for identifying such verbal 
abstractions with the conception of God ? God has 
a definite nature, distinct attributes, characteristic 
operations, and to think God is not to think an 
abstraction at all. His infinitude and absolute- 
ness mean self-limitation and self-conditioning. 
Since for our knowledge and our thought all 
existence, save God, is conditioned and limited by 
other existence, the mind cannot find rest until it 
conceives such self-limitation and self-determina- 
tion. It may be said that the mind not only can 
but must think the Infinite and Absolute, that 
is, God. (3) As has already been indicated, the 
Infinite and Absolute are both so defined as to be 
a mere ‘negation of thought’; but as the necessity 
and legitimacy of so defining these terms hav'e 
been challenged, his conclusion that God as Infinite 
and Absolute cannot be known or thought falls to 
the ground. Both are positive conceptions, and 
both are necessary to complete our positive think- 
ing about the world as conditioned and limited. 
As correlative conceptions, finite and infinite, 
relative and absolute, may claim to be equally 
known and mutually illuminative. (4) He concedes 
that although by reason we may not know God, 
yet we believe that God is an authority, ^ which 
yields us ‘ the original data of reason.’ This faith 
rests on ‘ a mental impotency.’ To state his amaz- 
ing argument in his own words ; ‘ The conditioned 


is the mean between two extremes— two incondi- 
tionates exclusive of each other, neither of which 
can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the 
principle of contradiction, and excluded middle, 
one must be admitted as necessary. We are thus 
warned from recognizing the domain of our know- 
ledge as necessaruy coextensive with the horizon 
of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation we 
are thus, in the very consciousness of our inability 
to conceive aught above the relative and the finite, 
inspired with a helief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all compre- 
hensible reality’ {Discussions, p. 15). It has already 
been shown that the Infinite and Absolute are not 
inconditionates ; but if they were, how can positive 
thought be the mean of notions that are ‘ a mere 
negation of thought ’ ? How to these can there be 
applied any of the laws of thought ? If we cannot 
define these notions, how can we affirm that they 
contradict or exclude one another? Or, in fact, 
how can we base any sort of argument on the 
unknowable and unthinkable? One cannot but 
feel that most of this argument is merely verbal 
jugglery. 

6. Mansel. — Nevertheless, Hamilton found a 
follower in Mansel, who adopted his philosophy 
so far as he could use it for an avowedly apologetic 
Christian purpose. He believed that he could best 
cut the ground from under the feet of any objectors 
to the Christian revelation, by showing that in these 
matters human reason was quite incapable of ofier- 
ing an opinion. He set himself to answer in the 
negative this question : ‘ Whether the human 
mind be capable of acquiring such a knowledge 
as can warrant it in deciding either /or or against 
the claims of any professed revelation, as containing 
a true or a false representation of the Divine Nature 
and Attributes ? ’ (1) The first argument Mansel 
advances is that reason is not entitled to criticise 
the contents of revealed religion unless it can prove 
itself capable of conceiving the nature of God, that 
is, of constmetin^ a philosophy of the Infinite and 
the Absolute. This is an extravagant demand. The 
moral insight and spiritual discernment which 
qualify a man to judge of a doctrine, whether it 
be of God or not, are very much more general and 
simple than the speculative capacity, not to say 
audacity, which can and dares undertake to find 
out God unto perfection. (2) Having made this 
demand, he seeks in his second argument to prove 
that neither psychologically — from a study of the 
mental faculties of man — nor metaphysically — from 
the knowledge man can get of the nature of God — 
can it be met. This second argument loses its 
validity with the disproof of the first. Both by 
looking within and by turning without can man 
get such glimpses of God as make real religion 
possible ; and he need not, therefore, concern himself 
about the question whether he can or can not con- 
struct a philosophy of the Infinite and Absolute. 

(3) Having demanded a philosophy of the Infinite 
and Absolute, and demonstrated its impossibility, 
Mansel next concentrates attention on the concep- 
tions of the Infinite and Absolute, and seeks to 
show how contradictory they are. How can human 
thought distinguish in the Absolute, as one and 
simple, a plurality of attributes? If the Infinite is 
free of all possible limitations, how can it coexist 
with the finite ? The conception of God as First 
Cause, as involving the limitation of its efiect, is 
irreconcilable with the conception of the Infinite. 
But all this playing with words fails to mislead, if 
we look steadily at realities and keep our eyes off 
abstractions. If we define, as we may and should, 
the Infinite and Absolute as the fulness of being, 
life, mind, power, which is distin^shed froni rela- 
tive and finite existence in that it is self-conditioned 
and self-limited, not determined either positively 
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or negatively by that which is not itself, this whole 
scholastic strncture fails to the ground. (4) Turning 
from these conceptions, Manse! then seeks by an 
analysis of the universal conditions of human con- 
sciousness to prove that the Infinite pid Absohite 
cannot be its object. ‘ Consciousness is the relatitm 
of an object to a subject and to other objects, but 
the idea of the Absolute precludes all such relation. 
Further, our consciousness is subje(‘t to the laws of 
space and time, and cannot therefore think the 
tnought of a Being not likewise subject to them’ 
(PB.QideTQfs Def^elopmenU/f Thado<jif'\ 1B93, p. 327). 
But to be known by a mind which fie has endowed 
with the capacity of knowing Him is no limitation 
of God's Inlinitiide. As the'AbsoIute, God is not 
without relations, but only as relatetl to Him do 
ail tilings exist, consist, persist. Man’s conscious- 
ness of time ami space implies the correlative 
concept ions of eternity and immensity. This argu- 
ment, further, is inconsistent with the claim that 
man may and should believe that God is, even 
although' he cannot know wh/it God is, as belief ^is 
a state of consciousness, even as knowledge is. 
(5) Mansel denied, to state briefly some of his 
conclusions, the moral likeness between God and 
man, and therefore the possibility of man’s judging 
by reason or conscience what claimed to be the 
revealctl mind and will of God ; lie admitted the 
possibility of moral as of physical miracle, that is, 
the suspension of the laws of right as of force ; he 
rested the claim of the Scriptures to be accepted 
entirely on e.xternal evidences; he thus sought to 
protect the ortlmdoxy of his time from attack by 
a moral and religious sc'epticism, which, if taken 
seriously, w^ould be fatal alike to goodness and 
godliness. 

7* Herbert Spencer. — Herbert Spencer attaches 
himself in some of his arguments to Hamilton and 
Mansel ; but his interest is altogether ditrerent 
from theirs. He is not seeking to protect revealed 
religion against attack from philosophy, but to 
vindicate the materialistic method of modem science 
as the only valid method of interpreting the Uni- 
verse. His motive is not, however, irreligious, as 
his desire is to reconcile religion and science, and 
he is confident that he has called a truce to their 
age-long conflict. As the most influential of the 
exponents of Agnosticism, he claims a fuller treat- 
ment and cdoser criticism than any of the writers 
already mentioned. Following step by step his 
discussion of the Unknow'able in his Pirst iPrin- 
cipleSf we must consider the following questions - 
(1) Does he correctly indicate the relation of science 
and religion, so as to be warranted in his assump- 
tion of the conception which alone can reconcile 
them ? 12} Does the inconceivability of the ulti- 
mate religious and scientific ideas He in their 
very natm*e, or only in his statement of them? 
(3) Is his use of the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge valid, and does it strengthen his con- 
clusion tliat God is unknowable? (4) Does tiiis 
reconciliation of science and religion do Justice to 
religion t 

(1) In the first chapter Spencer argues that 
science and religion are oo-ordmate, the sphere of 
the former being what is known, and of tne latter 
that which, though in consciousness, yet transcends 
knowledge ; that each must * recognise the claims 
of the other as standing for truths that cannot be 
ignored’; and that a reconciliation can be effected 
only by the discovery that what is the ultimate 
fact, and the first principle of each, is common to 
both. It is in the most abstract truth of religion 
and the most abstract truth of science that, he 
holds, the two coalesce. His claim that science 
occupies the whole realm of the knowable, so that 
for religion is left only the region of the unknow- 
able, must at once be challenged. For the self- 


conscious personality the categories of science-— 
force, matter, law^ — are not adequate ; and within 
the realm of the knowable even categories — life, 
mind, will — must be employed to wliich physical 
science does not do justice. Keligion contrib- 
utes a conception, God, to the interpretation of 
the know'able, w'hich cannot be got rid of by this 
arbitrary division of the provinces of science and 
religion, Not a truth common to science and 
religion is what we have to look for, still less the 
most abstract truth ; but, on the contrary, the 
abstract categories of science must be supplemented 
and corrected by themucii more concrete categories 
of phiIoso]>hy, morality, and religion. It is the 
same reality which science explains and religion 
interprets ; but the explanation of science is com- 
pleted in the interpretation of religion. Matter, 
force, law' are less intelligible conceptions than 
mind, will, personality, God ; for the self-conscious 
spirit of man finds itself in the latter as it cannot 
in the former. To confine knowledge to objects of 
sense and such connexions betw'een them as the 
understanding, with its categories of quantity, 
quality, relation (substance and causality), may 
constitute, and to exclude from knowledge the 
larger and loftier conceptions of a teleology of 
nature, of a personality in man, and, above all, 
of the all-embracing, all-sustaining, all-directing, 
and ali-illuminating reality, God, is altogetlier an 
arbitrary proceeding. It has already been criticised 
in dealing with Kant’s scepticism regarding the 
ideas of the pure reason. To deny all value to 
the knowledge religion claims is necensarily to 
challenge the' validity of the knowledge ailow'cd to 
science. 

(2) ISpencer’s proof in the second chapter, that 
science must end in nescience, and religion must be 
content with awe of the Unknowable, is as follows : 

(a) Conceptions are symbolic, wiien their whole 
content cannot at once be represented to the 
mind. These are legitimate, if we can assure 
ourselves ‘ by some cumulative or indirect process 
of thought, or by the fulfilment of predictions 
based on them,’ that there are actualities corre- 
sponding to them. Otherwise they are to be 
condemned as vicious and illusive, and cannot be 
distinguished from pure fictions. Here, it is 
evident, he tries to limit conception to rejme- 
sentation {Vorstdlunf]^), and to exclude the uiea 
or notion {Begriff). But regarding this restrictiem, 
which, it must be emphatically stated, the world’s 
greatest thinkers have not denied because it never 
occurreil to them that it could be made, there are 
some questions which may reasonably be asked. 
Is man’s thought to be limited to what he can 
image to himself! Having started from sense- 
objects, is that alone knowledge for him wMch can 
be referred to sense-objects! Or, beginning with 
these, has he not the right, nay, does it not rest 
on him as a necessity of his mind, to bring into 
clearness of consciousness all that is implied in 
this rudimentary knowledge, whether the ideas so 
attained have corresponding images or not? Does 
not his own inner life furnish him with spiritual 
conceptions, which, although they have no corre- 
sponding sensible actualities, are not only bound 
up with his most real and permanent personal 
interests, but even make more intelligible to him 
the world of sense around Mm, and lielp him to 
discover its meaning, worth, and aim? As Kant 
has surely conclusively shown, the mind has its 
owm connective principles, wiiich, underived from 
and inexplicable by experience, are yet necessary 
to experience. If knowledge were as Spencer re- 
stricts it. the conditions of its possibility w^ould 
be excluded from it. 

{b) Having prejudged the question by this defini- 
tion of the conceivable, Spencer proceeds to deal 
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with the ultimate religious conceptions concerning 
the origin and the nature of the Universe, and 
maintains that ‘ a critical examination will prove 
not only that no current hypothesis is tenable, 
but also that no tenable hypothesis can be framed ’ 
{g. 30). The Atheistic hypothesis of a self-existent 
Universe is inconceivable, as it explains one 
mystery by another; so is the Pantheistic, for 
‘really to conceive seif-existence is to conceive 
potential existence passing into actual existence 
by some inherent necessity, which we cannot do.’ 
As regards the Theistic hypothesis, the analogy 
with human art is properly set aside, as this does 
not produce its own materials. ‘The production 
of matter out of nothing is the mystery. Granted 
an ‘ external agency,’ that must be accounted for ; 
and we must assume ‘ self -existence,’ and that is 
‘rigorously inconceivable.’ 

This statement calls for several comments. Firsts it is 
altogether illegitimate to identify the ultimate religious con- 
ceptions with theories of the origin of the Universe ; for these 
theories hold an altogether secondary place in religion, and 
religion possesses an inward witness of kinship and fellowship 
with God which is quite independent of them. Secondly^ what 
Spencer calls the theistic solution is rather the deistic, for 
which God is an * external agency,’ and the solution of Christian 
theism combines the thesis of pantheism (immanence) and the 
antithesis of deism (transcendence) in the synthesis of a con- 
ception of God as unity-in-difference — a conception which 
certainly does not conform to Spencer’s arbitrary rule of con- 
ceivability, but which for many thinkers of clear vision is 
altogether luminous. Thirdly^ theism is not required to 
conceive the production of matter out of nothing, as it is not 
committed to the assertion of an ultimate, absolute dualism of 
matter and mind, but can conceive the possibility of matter as 
in God as Spirit. Lastly, that ‘self-existence is rigorously 
inconceivable’ is an unwarranted assertion, as dependent 
exisWce inevitably leads thought to conceive an existence on 
which there is dependence, but which is not itself dependent. 
It is because the existence that explains itself can alone satisfy 
our thought that we are led, by the application of the category 
of causality, to seek for existence that does not so explain itself 
an explanation beyond itself. 

(h) After having thus endeavoured to show that 
all theories of the origin of the Universe are un- 
tenable, Spencer fixes his attention on the nature 
of the Universe. We must assume a First Cause, 
which is Infinite and Absolute ; and, nevertheless, 
the.se concepts, all equally necessary, are yet 
mutually contradictory. Here he borrows freely 
from Mansel, and indulges in the same verbal 
jugglery, the futility of which has already been 
shown. The conclusion, which is supported by 
such arguments, is put forward as having the 
support of the religious consciousness itself. * Not 
only is the omnipresence of something which passes 
comprehension that most abstract belief which is 
common to all religions, which becomes the more 
distinct in proportion as they develop, and which 
remains after their discordant elements have been 
mutually cancelled, but it is that belief which the 
most unsparing criticism of each leaves unques- 
tionable, or rather makes it ever clearer’ (p. 45). 
iUthough it may be admitted that the conception 
of God has changed, as it necessarily must, since 
man’s thought is dependent on experience, yet it 
must be maintained that the progress has been 
mainly positive and not negative. Growing know- 
ledge of self and of the world does necessarily 
correct the conception of God, bringing it into 
closer harmony with experience ; but this concep- 
tion of God is not less but more rational, mor^, 
spiritual ; it answers the question of the mind, the 
longings of the heart, and the needs of the life 
more and not less adequately. The religious 
consciousness will assuredly not sustain the con- 
tention that ‘this deepest, widest, and most certain 
of facts that the Power which the Universe mani- 
fests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ 

id) It is not necessary for the present purpose 
to follow Spencer in his proof, in the third chapter, 
that the ultimate scientific ideas are also incon- 
ceivable ; a closer examination would show that 


all the difficulties are due to an inadequate method 
of thought, which tries in vain to reduce the 
concrete complexity of existence to an abstract 
simplicity of conception. To give but one instance, 
he tries to prove that the self which knows cannot 
itself be known, for the relativity of knowledge 
involves as ultimate the distinction of subject and 
object. But that subject and object may be dis- 
criminated, it is necessary that both be embraced 
in the unity of consciousness ; in self-consciousness 
that unity is still unity-in -difference, as the self is 
object to itself as subject; and it is mere word- 
play to affirm that the self cannot both be intellig- 
ible and intelligent. In fact, self-consciousness is 
the ideal knowledge, the perfect accord of thinking 
and being. _ Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the ultimate ideas of science are inconceivable, 
why does Spencer not draw the same conclusion 
for science and religion? Science with inconceiv- 
able ultimate ideas possesses the realm of the 
knowable ; religion with inconceivable ultimate 
ideas must content itself with the unknowable. 
How can a system of knowledge be based on 
inconceivable ideas in one case, and nescience be 
the necessary result in the other ? The proximate 
ideas of religion — the phenomena of the religions 
life — have as much claim to be treated as data of 
knowledge as the perceptions of the outer world 
with which science occupies itself. This scepticism 
regarding ultimate ideas undermines science as 
much as religion. 

(3) The argument in the fourth chapter, based 
on the relativity of knowledge, is borrowed from 
Hamilton and Mansel. ‘The inference,’ says 
Spencer, ‘ which we find forced upon us when we 
analyse the product of thought as exhibited object- 
ively in scientific generalization, is equally forced 
upon us by an analysis of the process of thought 
as exhibited subjectively in consciousness’ (p. 74). 

(a) The analysis of the product of thought leads 
to this conclusion. ‘ Of necessity, therefore, our 
explanation must eventually bring us down to 
the inexplicable. The deepest truth which we can 
get at must be unaccountable. Comprehension 
must become something other than comprehension 
before the ultimate fact can be comprehended.* 
This ultimate fact, he assumes, will be ‘some 
highly general fact respecting the constitution of 
matter of which chemical, electrical, and thermal 
facts are merely different manifestations.’ The 
method of explanation here taken for granted is 
entirely false. To discover what is common to all 
phenomena, and to ignore their differences from 
one another, is not to explain them. The logical 
universal does not at all account for the particulars 
it embraces. The abstraction man does not help 
us to comprehend Csesar, Paul, Luther, Napoleon. 
It is the most concrete unity — that which combines 
tbe most numerous and varied differences in a 
system within itself — that is the ultimate fact 
which not only explains all, but is itself explicable. 
Not in the divorce of existence and intelligence can 
thought be brought to a halt ; but only in such 
a conception as makes reality most fully rational 
can its goal be found. Spencer, in looking away 
from concrete differences to an abstract unity, is 
looking in the wrong direction for the ultimate 
fact. Explanation, to be adequate, must be 
synthetic and not analytic ; it must end not in a 
generalization, but in a system. 

{b) In the analysis of consciousness, the relativity 
of knowledge is said to imply two kinds of relation 
— the relation of object to subject, and the relation 
of objects to one another. Because a thing is 
known only in such relations, Spencer ar^es that 
it cannot be known in itself, whatever tuat may 
mean. This assumption, that the knowledge of 
reality adds to reality an element so foreign that 
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conaeq'aently as known it is other than it is as 
unknown, is an absurdity 'which has already been 
sufficiently exposed. Spencer adopts Hamilton’s 
objection, that God as the Absolute must be known 
either as subject or as object, or as the indifference 
of both. But what forbids our thinking of God — 
the object of our knowledge — in so far as God 
Himself has distinguished our consciousness from 
His own — as the subject which thinks all things as 
existent by His will? We as subjects knowing 
God are, for God, objects which do not limit His 
iniinitude, or determine His absoluteness, becaixse 
He knows us as existent in distinction from Him- 
self by His own self-determination and self- 
limitation. Our intelligence which seeks God as 
its object, and which, on the assumption that the 
Universe is a manifestation and not a concealment 
of God, believes that it knows God, must be by 
God’s act delusive, if God does not manifest 
Himself as He is. It would require much more 
cogent arguments than these verbal juggleries of 
Spencer to convince us that God made intelligences 
in such wise that He Himself could never become 
intelligible to them. Enough has already been 
said also al>out the second sense in which the 
relativity of knowledge is used. To conceive God 
is not to think a Being out of all relations, but a 
Being whose reality is revealed in His relations, 
constituted by Himself. 

(r) While agreeing with Hamilton in this argu- 
ment from the relativity of knowledge, Bpencer 
differs from him in asserting that the unrelated, 
thougli inconceivable, is yet a constituent element 
of thought. ‘Our notion of the Limited,’ he says, 
*is comiHifttHi, hrstly, of a consciousness of some 
kind of l>eing, ami, secondly, of the consciousness 
of the limits under which it is known. In the anti- 
thetical notion of the Unlimited, the consciousness 
of limits is abolished, but not the consciousness of 
some kind of being. It is quite true that in tlie 
absence of conceived limits this consciousness 
ceases to l>e a concept properly so called, but it is 
none the less true that it remains as a mode of 
consciousness ’ (p. 90). He then tells us that this 
something is constituted by ^ combining successive 
concepts deprived of their limits and conditions’ 
(p. 95). Here a logical abstraction is supposed to 
be a reality, and even the reality that explains ail ; 
but, as has already been shown, God, to explain 
the Universe, must be conceived as the concrete 
unity which embraces all dilferenees, and relates 
them to one another. 

(4) Spencer hopes, in the fifth chapter, that ‘in the 
assertion of a Eeality utterly inscrutable in nature,’ 
science and religion will be reconciled. Science is 
to admit the existence, religion the inscmtable 
nature of this reality. He thinks that this will 
not be a vain appeal, as his understanding of the 
history of religion is that it is developing in this 
direction. How mistaken he is neecEs no proof. 
The religions consciousness does recognize that 
the abysmal depths of the Divine cannot be 
fathomed by the human mind; but it does not 
admit that tne truth about God it claims to possess 
is an illusion, Keligious knowledge is valid and 
valuable, though imperfect and incomplete. 
Spencer requires religion to give up the conception 
of God as peraonaL ‘ It is Just possible,* he says, 
‘ that there is a mode of being as much transcend- 
ing Intelligence and Will as these transcend 
mechanical motion.’ Nevertheless, he insists on 
interpreting the Universe which is the manifesta- 
tion of the ultimate reality as mechanical motion. 
Kejecting the highest conceivable category as too 
lo'vv for the reality, he insists on applying to its 
manifestations the lowest conceivable category. 
He represents the inscrutable mystery as catmd 
tmrgy, wdiile declining to describe it as Intelligent 


Will. His system is materialistic rather than 
idealistic. He gets rid of the personality of re- 
ligion to substitute not a higher but a lower 
conception in interpreting the Universe. In sur- 
rendering the personality of God, religion surrenders 
everything; m admitting the existence of this 
reality, science is in no way restrained in its ex- 
planation of the world in terms of matter and 
motion. In this reconciliation religion loses, 
science gains, everything. 

In the criticism of the authors passed in review 
the objections to Agnosticism Iiave been stated. 
But a brief summary may be allowed at tiie close. 
The materialistic explanation for which it seeks 
to find room is inadequate to account for life, 
mind, morality, religion. The idealistic explana- 
tion which it s^ks to shut out not only does justice 
to the highest interests of life, but makes more in- 
telligible the whole process of the Universe as an 
evolution of spirit. The theory of knowledge on 
which it rests is sceptical in its result, ana this 
scepticism must extend to science as well as to 
philosophy and theology. The trust in the reason 
of man, on which the proof of God’s existence rests, 
is as necessanr to give validity to the conclusions 
of science. The arguments from the relativity of 
knowledge, the conditionateness of thought, the 
negative character of the conceptions of the In- 
finite and Absolute, have the futility of scholastic 
abstractions and verbal subtleties, an<l show no 
direct contact with any intelligible reality. The 
religious consciousness is altogether misreiuesented 
when it is claimed as confirming the conclusion of 
the inscrutable nature of the alternate reality. 
More recent philosophical developments encourage 
the expectation that Agnosticism will soon be*a 
supersetied mixle of thought. 

Litkiiatcrb.-— The works of the aiithors discussed should be 
consulted ; also Leslie Stephen’s An Apoiqw (n^93). 

In all books of Christian ApolojfetscB some attention is y'lvtn to 
the subject. Specially to be commended are Flint’s Ammti- 
cism (X903X ana Ward’s NatutalUm arid Agm$tickm’i (iW3), 

Alfred E, Garvie. 

AGNOSTICISM (Buddhist). One of the 
most important and, in some ways, most obscure 
questions in Buddhism is whether the Buddha 
was an agnostic, in the sense that he refused to 
express an opinion upon a future life (transmigra- 
tion) and on the state of the Buddha after death, 
and preached only the attainment of ‘ nirvana ujxm 
earth.’ We propose, in the first instance, to de- 
scribe tbe authorities bearing upon this question, 
then to discuss them, and finally to draw” con- 
clusions. 

I. Authorities. — i. When Buddha is asked by 
King Ajataiatru what are the actual fruits of a 
‘religious life’ (or life of a monk, irdnianya)^* he 
gives an answ'er in which there is notliing meta- 
physical. He regards tlie question, as his inter- 
locutor desires, from the point of view of the 
present life. In the first place, the monastic state 
confers a great dignity on the person who assumes 
it. The slave 'wdio has become a monk is honoured 
by his former master; in the same way the free 
man is relieved from private cares, 'fhere is, how- 
ever, something better; good conduct, mastery 
over oneself, food and clothing in sufficiency but 
'ftuthout excess, produce a rich contentmenUf And 
there is something better still ; the practice of 
successive ‘ trances^ {dhydna}^ the know”!edge which 
accompanies them, and the annihilation of all 
passion, the attainment, in a word, of the state of 
an arimt or of nirvd^ upon earth — ^these are the 
sublime fruits of the monastic life. 

* See tbe SdmaflilapMiasuttat i. pp. 47«$C, translated 

by various scholars, and recently by Rhys Davids, Diakfffim 0 
tM pp. S6-96, with an Introduction. 

t There are many charming descriptions of the happiness of 
life in the forest among the trees, which are more kindly and 
complaisant than men (see Bikmisamuchchapa^ ch, ix.X 
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2. This sketch of the monastic life will perhaps 
be more correctly understood if compared with the 
sentiments expressed by the Buddha when he is 
questioned on metaphysical subjects. The ex- 
amples are numerous, and at times widely diver- 
gent. We shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
of the most remarkable. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic is that related in the Mahavagga* The 
Buddha is addressed as follows: ‘You are said to 
teach the doctrine of annihilation [that is to say, 
that there is no life after death, and no future 
retribution for the deeds done upon earth]. Is that 
true?’ ‘ I teach,’ replied the master, ‘ the annihi- 
lation of desire. . . There is thus a kind of 
play upon words ; and this passage, in which the 
problem of the future life is curtly dismissed, 
confirms the impression left by the dialogue as 
summarized above. 

3. In the ‘Net of Brahma the Buddha enun- 
ciates a series of propositions, of which some at 
least are of historical and doctrinal worth. They 
are presented as strange and alien to Buddhism ; 
and, while some are more specifically condemned, 
the series as a whole is rejected. The following is 
the order : — 

(1) (a) The universe and the soul are eternal 
{ 6 d^ata’mda) in the sense that they have had no 
beginning, — a belief founded upon the fact that 
some saints have memory of their previous exist- 
ences. 

(5) The universe and the soul are, at one and 
the same time, eternal and non-etemal, either 
because Brahma, the creator of the universe, has 
neither beginning nor end, while other beings are 

erishable, or because the soul is eternal and the 

ody ]')erishable. 

(2) The universe is {a) limited in space, {h) un- 
limited, (c) unlimited at the sides and l^ited 
towards the top and the bottom, {(5?) neither limited 
nor unlimited [the contradiction is not explained]. 

(3) It is possible to refuse to choose between 
four propositions (affirmation, denial, simultaneous 
affirmation of the affirmative and negative, simul- 
taneous denial of the affirmative and the negative) 
with reference to (a) the existence of another world, 
{b) the reality of ‘ apparitional beings,’ t (c) the 
fruit of actions, {d) the renewed life of the man 
who is set free from desire, Le, of the arhat. 
This refusal is said to be a sign of stupidity and 
sophistry. Teachers of such doctrine are ‘ slippery 
as eels.’ 

(4) The soul has no cause, that is, it appears in 
the present world without having passed through 
a previous existence. In the same way the present 
evolution of the universe has had no antecedents. § 

(5) The soul has, after death, {a) conscious exist- 
ence, conceived under sixteen different aspects; 
(b) unconscious existence, under eight different 
aspects ; (c) existence neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious, under eight different aspects ; or {d) it is 

* vi. 31 ; trans. in Vinaya Texts, SBB xvii. p. 108 ff. 

t Brahmajdlamtta, Dighanikaya, i, pp. 1-46, trans. by Ehys 
Davids, Dialogues : * The Perfect Net.’ A Sanskrit redaction of 
this sutra is known by a quotation in the Abhidkarmakoia^ see 
Minayeff, MSanges Asiatiques de St. Fdtershourg,^ vi. 677ff. 
The sutra seems to get its name from the fact that it explains 
how Brahma, believing himself to be the creator, is caught in 
the net of error. On me same principle a series of errors is ex- 
plained. Possibly the Sanskrit sutra did not contain the first 
part of the Pali edition, as it is quoted as Mlaskandhikd_(JRAS, 
1906, pp. 444-446), and occurs in several suttas of the Digha. 

X Those that appear without being begotten according to 
ordinary laws. Either they issue from lotuses, as was the case 
with the heroes of numerous legends, or the reference is^ to the 
first beings, or the inhabitants of such and such a paradise, etc. 
... or perhaps the Bodhisattva in his last birth, as he_ takes up 
his abode of his own free will in the womb of Mayadevi. In the 
later dogmatism, to deny the other world, apparitional beings, 
actions (good or bad), or the arhat, is mithyddnti (heresy), which 
destroys the roots of merit. ^ 

§ The Brahmans very often object to Buddhism that it admits 
the production of being out of not-heing (asatab- saj jdyaU). 
But this objection is not supported by any Buddhist authorities. 


annibilated at death (seven distinct theories, corre- 
sponding to seven classes of souls). 

(6) Some maintain that nirvana is attained in 
this life {ditthadhammanibhdna)y conceived as the 
possession either of the pleasures of the senses,* 
or of the first, etc,, up to the fourth ecstasy 

These opinions regarding the past and the future 
are theories {d'fsti=^6€U)pLa),i The Buddha knows 
the consequences which they entail upon those 
who adopt them ; they form the net in which the 
ignorant are caught, beginning with Brahma, who 
believes himself to be eternal I The Buddha 
knows far better things, viz,, the origin and the end 
of sensations, and the means of escaping them. He 
ends by saying that he has destroyed every germ 
of re- birth in himself ; so long as his body lives, it 
is seen by gods and men ; after his death neither 
gods nor men will see him. 

4. Of all the questions raised in the ‘Net of 
Brahma ’ only ten appear in the Majjhima Nikaya^ 
i. 426.§ These are especially important, for with 
slight modifications they constitute the list of 
fourteen questions to which no r^ly is allowed. 11 

(1) Eternity of the universe : Is it eternal? Is 
it non-eternal ? 

(2) Infinity of the universe: Is it infinite? Is 
it finite ? 

(3) The vital principle (jlva) and the body : Are 
they identical ? Are they non-identical ? 

(4) Continued life of the Tathagata, i.e. the 
arhat i the saint, ‘he whose thought is emanci- 
pated ’ : Does he survive death ? Does he not sur- 
vive ? Must we assert of such an one at the same 
time survival and non-survival of death? Must 
we deny both ? 

Malunkya is sufficiently curious to insist on ob- 
taining an answer to these questions, which he 
regards as fundamental. The Buddha refuses to 
reply. He has withheld information on the ques- 
tions of the eternity or otherwise of the universe, 

* As a matter of fact, the pseudo-Buddhism of the Tantras 
identifies supreme bliss or nirvana with sexual enjoyment. 

t Strictly speaking, the possession of the fourth trance is not 
^nirvana upon earth,’ because this possession is a momentary 
one. But we may assume that this definition of ‘ nirvana upon 
earth” is very like the orthodox conception. 

X That is to say, erroneous views and speculations ; not that 
there may not be, in a certain sense, a past and a future, a 
consdous future life, a * nirvana upon earth,’ but this past and 
this future are not the past and future of an ego given as 
permanent. This comment follows the Madhyamakavxtti, ch. 
xxvii., and the dogmatic teaching of the Pali Suttas. 

5 ChUla-mdlun^a-ovdda, translated by Warren, Buddhism, 
in Translations, p. 117, and by Oldenberg, Bttddha, p. 274 f. 
See also * Mahalisutta,* in Dialogues, p. 187. 

y The fourteen ‘unelucidated \xygios\avydkrtavastu) of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature are the same as these, with the 
addition of four concerning the eternity and the infinity of 
the universe (viz.. Is it at one and the same time eternal and 
non-etemal? or is it neither eternal nor non-eternal?), and the 
difference that the questions concerning the Tathagata precede 
those on the vital principle (see below, p. 224, note J). 

Oldenberg has proved that, in many cases, ’world’ must be 
interpreted as the ‘ego’ (Buddha, p. 271, Fr. trans.2 p. 263), 
In any case hka means sattvaloka, world of the living, 
and not bhdjanaloka, world-receptacle of living beings. On 
the other hand, we have seen that ‘eternal’ is equivalent 
to ‘without beginning,’ It is noteworthy that the Sanskrit 
authorities define ‘ infinite’ as ‘ having no end in time,’ contrary 
to the interpretation of the Sutta quoted above. The questions, 
then, regarding infinity will be understood as follows : Will all 
beings attain nirvana^ Will no being attain nirvana^ Will 
some beings attain nirvana, while others will not ? Is it false to 
say that some beings attain nirvana and that others do not? 

As regards the relations of the^'ina and 6arim, it is difficult to 
determine the original meaning of the words and the bearing 
of the question. Certainly noming is more alien to Buddhist 
doctrine than to identify the ‘vital organ’ or ‘vital principle’ 
(jivitendriya) with the body. By jiva Buddliism understands 
the personal and so-called permanent principle denoted by 
the technical word pudgcUa. Sarira denotes the rdpaskandha, 

‘ the element of form,’ and, by extension, the other skandhas 
(bodily elements under different aspects : sensation, etc.). FVom 
the very remarkable fact that the Buddha, on the subject of the 
jiva-^arira, condemned both the denial and the affirmation of 
their identity, but was silent uj^n the doctrines of ‘identity 
and non-identity’ and ‘neither identity nor non-identity,' the 
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etc., 'because knowledge on this point does not 
lielp in any way towards the aimihiiation of the 
passions. 

5, In the ‘ Dialogue of Vaccha ^ * we observe a 
slightly dilterent attitude on the part of Buddha. 
Wiieii questioned as to the ten points above speci- 
fied, he condemns the ten Hheoiies’ ; they produce 
suftering, and do not help towards the annihilation 
of the passiona He himself has no ‘theories’ 
{ditthi) ; his teaching {dittha^ his knowledge) em- 
braces the skandhm only (Pali khandha-s)^ the 
constituent elements of beings, their beginning 
and their end. In fact, as has been pointed out, 
all the ‘ theories ’ connected with the past or future, 
and the identity or survival after death of the Ego, 

f resuppose tlie existence of the Ego. Btit this 
*go does not exist in itself ; there is only an 
aggregation, a complex of $ka7idhas* 

Vaccha insists, and returning to the four ques- 
tions concerning the existence after death 01 the 
Tathagata, who is here denoted by a descriptive 
term, inmuttacMtta^ ‘he whose thought is set 
free,’ he receives a formal answer : * It is wrong 
to say that the Tathagata exists after death, 
wrong to .say that he does not exist, wTong to 
assert survival an<l the contrary, wrong to deny 
both.’ Vaccha fails to comprehend this, and the 
Buddha explains; ‘Can it he said of an extin- 
guislufd flame that it has gone to the right or to 
the left . . . ? Similarly m the Tathagata there 
exists no matter, no skaiidha which one could name 
when speaking of tlie Tathagata ; anti being alien 
to every conception of matter and skandh(XJff the 
Tathfigata is deep, immeasurable,t unfathomable, 
like the great otteam It is wrong to say that 
he exists after death, wrong to say that he does 
not exist . . 

That is to say, if we understand correctly, it is 
impossible either to assert or deny, or to say any- 
thing about what does not exist, inasmuch as It 
is not an object of knowletige. But the skandkas 
are the only objects of knowledge, and the skan- 
d/uiSf which constitute<l the man ‘whose thought is 
set free,* have no exi.stence after death, the emanci- 
pation of the thought consisting in this, that the 
thought does not reconstitute the skandhas in a 
new’ grouping. 

6. This comparison of the Tathagata with the 
great ocean is repeated in a passage in which it 
seems to be interpreted in a mystical sense.J 
‘Why has the Buadha not revealed wdiether he 
exists or not . . . after death ? ’ To this question, 
asked by King Fasenadi, a learned nun replies: 
‘Hast tnou a mathematician who could measure 
the water of the ocean? , . , The ocean is deep, 
immeasurable, unfathomable. In the same way 
there exists no matter in the TathS-gata , , / (as 
above, § 5). 

On exainlnlng comparison more closely, however, we see 
that it does not hold. The water of the ocean evades measure- 
ment because it is too vast, while the Tathtota after death 
cannot be calculated, measured, or fathomed because there no 


SmmnMfag^ not without reason, drew the conclusion'^ that the 
pudgala exists, without any one being able to state what 
relation it bears to the skandhas. This is the theory of 
avdj^iy<Uva C inexpressibility '), which is controverted by the 
AbkMharmak&ia and the Mtmhyamikas (see next ool. note f ). 
Buddha (SaTh. M. iv. 400) refusi^ to say whether toere is, or 
is not a self (see Iuestity). 

* MajjhiinaniMya, i. p. 483 ; translated by Warren, p. 123. 
The reiison of the silence is explained in JSaThyuUanwdya. iv. 
400 ; on the Ego, cf. OUIenberg, pp. 272, 273, 

t A^armygo^ * immeasurable,' also means * not within the 
range of knowledge." The context, however, does not seem te 
allow this acceiitation of the term here. X*lays upon words are 
very frequent in Hindu metaphysics, and the simile of the 
ocean is the justification in the present instance. 

t Sa^hyattanikdyaf iii. 109 ; Warren, p* 138 ; also Oldenberg, 
p, 280. Although the conception of the present article, even 
more than its conclusions, departs from the views expressed by 
this eminent Indian scholar, it is the writer's duty to acknow- 
ledge to the full the obligation under which he lies to him. 


longer remains in him anything capable of being calculated 
or measured, or, more exactly, anything capable of being 
known and described. 

But why is it heresy to maintain the annihila- 
tion of the Tathagata? Because there is no op- 
portunity of distinguishing between the Tathagata 
livinij and the Tathagata after death.* And just 
as it IS wrong to assert that the Tathagata, during 
his lifetime, i.s either distinct from or identical 
with the skandlhos either united or singly, — the 
Tathagata, even during life, cannot be ‘really 
apprehended,’ there is nothing real in him, Buddha 
is only a name, — so what is true of the Tatlifigata 
is true of the Ego, of any Ego whatever ; the Ego 
does not exist in itself.t This way of looking at 
the problem is precisely that^ adopted by the 
Ndffdrjwia and the Madhyamika schools. The 
Tathagata has no further existence, because there 
is no Tathagata. It is the same in reality with 
all the other so-called Egos. The Buddlia has 
nothing to say about them, because it is imposs- 
ible to speak about what does not exist. + 

11. Discussion. — We have thus given an account 
of the chief authorities on which the study of the 
problem of agnosticism ought to be based. These 
documents, the agnostic statements of the Buddha 
bearing upon various problems, and assuming 
slightly diherent forms, ^rait apparently of three 
different, and even contradictory, interpretations ; 
(1) They furnish us with the ultimate umlerlying 
belief in the mind of the Buddha as.sumed to I>e 
an agnostic, and with the official doctrine of the 
Order, which is ‘positivist’ in the mmlern sense 
of the word. (2) They conceal, for refisons of a 
practical kind, an implied affirmation touching 
the future life of ordinary men quite as much 
as the existence after death of the ‘emancipated.’ 
(3) They constitute a formal denial Ixith of the 
existence of the ‘ emancipated ’ ami of the Ego. 

It Is obvious that in itself the strange system, which t;onsist« 
in distin wishing' four hTOotheses,— atfirmative, negative, alfirm- 
ative and negative, neither affirmative nor negative,— and wluw 
earliest application appears in the passages quot^, Is capatile 
of this threefold interpretation. It is a method either (1) of 
evading an answer, the policy of the ‘slippery eel," as Buddha 
says, or (2) of asserting the existence of the mystery', but forbid- 
ding ite discussion, or (3) of denying both the existence and the 
conoeivability of the object in question by closing up ‘all join- 
ings and loopholes by which the true facte of we ciyae might 
escape being caught in the logical net.* § 

Let US examine the tliree interpretations. 

I. Agmsticmn. — The first constitutes one of the 
most remarkable amongst the numerous systems 
that Western analysis has recently disentangled 
from those precepts of the Buddha which are more 
or less faithfully preserved in the Pfili writings. 
It is remarkable quite as much for its own sake 
as for the contrast which it presents to the pre- 

* Dialogue between Yamaka and SSriputta, Sarhyuttanykdya^ 
iii. p, 112 ; Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 281 f., Fr, tr, p. 279 ; Warren, 
p. 138; cf. SathyuttaniMyar iv. 380. Anupalabbhamdnat ac- 
cording to Oldenoex^ {Buddha^ Ft. tr. p. 272, note), means ‘ not 
to be conceived,* and Warren renders ‘you fail to make out 
and establish the existence of the saint In the present life* 
(p. 141). In Buddhist logic, anupalabdhi is * the non-j>ereep- 
taon of what ought to be perceived’; there is no jar because, 
all the conditions necessary to the perception of a jar Ixsing 
fulfilled (light, proximity, acuteness of Bight, etc.), I do not 
perceive a jar, 

t According to another school, that of the Sammitfyot, the 
stands in no definite relation to the skandhm, hut none the 
less exists, though ‘unnameable ’ (avdchya). 

X We have seen that all Buddhists do not deny the reality of 
the self, and that the Buddhists who believe in a self call it 
pudgalor-tht commonest word in the sacred literature for 
‘somebody,’ ‘an individual’— in order to avoid the suspicion 
of heresy which the use of the Brihmanical word dtman would 
necessarily involve. 

S Oldenberg, Buddha, p, 278. It is thus that the * four- 
branched syllogism’ is dexterously employed by the MMhya- 
mikas, the best example of which has reference to the origin 
of things. An object is not produced by itself, nor by anything 
else, nor by itself together with something else, nor without 
causes; therefore no object is ever produced. The two last 
hypotheses, affirmative and negative, neither affirmative nor 
ne^tive, are usually rejected as alwurd, being self- contra- 
dictory. 
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vailing spirit of Hindu religions. Amid the luxu- 
riant mythological, dogmatic, mystic, penitential, 
and ritualistic growth which the period of the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads, and of Jainism 
exhibited, the Buddha had established his Order 
with stern simplicity and as a strictly moral 
regime. * As a matter of fact, mysticism, with the 
four famous ecstasies {dh'^dna)^ which were re- 

f aided by the early Buddhists as older than Bud- 
hism,t IS one of the chief features of this regime. 
Buddhists, however, do not claim that dhydna by 
itself affords any valuable superior knowledge, any 
supernatural virtue or insight into the Bivine. 
Without disparaging the * divine eye,’ the memory 
of former births, the passing through walls, etc., 
which are the natural results of ecstasy, their 
chief aim is to produce by mental rather than 
physical means a state of mind full of restfulness 
and moral insight, to the reality of which experi- 
ence should testify, and which, _ in ^ the classical 
country of the yogis, a ‘positivist’ doctrine, 
whose only concern is moral happiness, need not 
be ashamed to own. 

The point of view ascribed to the Buddha is 
exactly that of Ajatasatru : ‘ Of what use in 
the present world is the monastic life, and in 
general the practice of virtue, the excellent prac- 
tice ’ ’ To this question by itself the reply will be 
that the importance of the monastic life is essen- 
tially in ‘ this visible world.’ It is indeed possible, 
Buddha seems to say, that virtue may be beneficial 
in another existence, but experience has clearly 
proved that, practised as I teach it, and following 
a middle course between excess and the sorrowful 
life of penance which Nigantha (founder of the 
order of the Jainas) preaches, being possessed of all 
that is necessary, — ^for the attainment of the con- 
dition of an arhat is difficult and requires bodily 
vigour, t — then virtue produces perfect happiness 
upon earth. What more do you wish? if you 
are not satisfied, go elsewhere; sham physicians 
are legion. 

Such, in broad outline and apart from the theory 
of ecstasy, is the essence of the Buddhism which 
our neo- Buddhists preach. These conclusions can 
be reached only by ‘doctoring’ tradition, and by 
ignoring in particular all that our authorities say 
concerning the reward of actions in future births ; 
and t?Lat is certainly genuine Buddhism. 

It should be noted further (and this gives special 
colour to his so-called agnosticism) thay Buddha 
never says, ‘I do not know.’ He sometimes says, 
‘You are to know nothing about it.’ That is en- 
tirely different. § The tradition consistently claims 
that the Buddha was omniscient {sarvajrUt) not 
only in the narrow sense of the term, possessing 
the knowledge of what was necessary for salvation, 
knowledge of the means which lead to the emanci- 
pation of thought — a knowledge which he shared 
with the Pratyekabuddhas, etc.— but also universal 
omniscience {sarvdkdra^ficttva)^ the knowledge of 
all that was and is and is to come.|| 

* From the very beginning Buddhism claims to be a ‘^middle 
way.* This middle way, according to many authorities, consists 
in avoiding the two goals (or extremes) of doctrine — affirmation 
and denial of a self, existence after death, etc. But the word, 
in its earlier use, seems to refer to disciplinary or penitential 
moderation. The Buddhist monk does not indulge m sensual 
pleasures, but he keeps himself free from the morbid exaggera- 
tions of asceticism. See Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 207. 
t Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 61, n. 1, 

i See" Dialogues, p. 209. , . , , . , ^ j 

§ This remark, the interest of which is evident, was pointed 
out to the present writer by A. Barth. , ^ . ... 

II The only passage within the writer's knowledge in which a 
contrary opinion is suggested is the discussion in the Tantra~ 
varttiha, a work by the Brahman Kumarila, on the omniscience 
of the Buddha. Kumarila maintains that all knowledp is de- 
rived from the Veda, and not from the teaching of Buddha. 
And he represents the Buddhist, his antagonist, responding to 
him in words to this effect : * Granted that the Buddha does not 
know the number of the insects, etc., what does that matter? 


2, Th& agnostic statements may conceal positive 
affirmations. — (1) The texts themselves invite us to 
study the reasons, opportune or otherwise, which 
justified the Buddha in refusing to answer certain 
questions of a cosmological or metaphysical nature. 

On one occasion the Buddha declares that the 
world is inconsistent with him, but that he is not 
inconsistent with the world ; that he assents to all 
to which the world assents, so far as it is based on 
sound reasons. And, in fact, he sometimes affirms 
that, since discord and quarrelling are the worst 
evils, and the absence of discord is the essential 
characteristic of a monk, one ought to refrain from 
expressing any opinion.* Moreover, moral thera- 
peutics, directed towards the emancipation of 
thought, demands the regular purification of the 
mind, progressive suppression of all the ideas to 
which the mind can cling, extending even to un- 
consciousness of the end in view, since this can be 
attained only in the suppression of thought. ‘ To 
long for nirvana is sheer folly and an invincible 
obstacle to its attainment.’ Thus, on the one hand, 
the Buddhist should try to win the favour of all, 
and to choose the more advantageous course or 
that which involves less evil. ‘ Just as it is neces- 
sary to speak to each in his own language, and to 

reach to barbarians in the language of the bar- 

arians,’ so it is necessary to avoid hurting or 
ofiending any one, and to guide each on that path 
of progress which he is capable of following, to 
the neglect even of the real truth, that is to say, 
even by inexact statements. And, on the other 
hand, the belief, the ‘view’ {dfsti), which is in 
itself perfectly justified, that we have passed 
through innumerable existences before arriving at 
the present one, must be abandoned, because it is 
inimical to salvation, inasmuch as it suggests the 
idea of the permanence of the individual. It is, 
moreover, in reality false, the test of the truth of any 
proposition being its accord with the end in view. 

(2) Two points, moreover, of capital inmortance 
rest upon the most definite testimony. It is cer- 
tain, on the ground of tradition, that Buddha 
adopted a very distinct attitude towards the ques- 
tion of action (karma [which see]), and conse- 
quently the question of existence after death. To 
quote the texts would be impossible, and perhaps 
it is of greater interest to recall the historical ex- 
ample of the friendly relations existing between 
the Order and the sects (Aggikas, Jatilas) who 
accepted the doctrine of the fruit of works.t 

The early Buddhists believed in retribution for 
actions, in the influence which earlier existences 
exercised upon the present, and in a future life 
conditioned by the accumulated and imputable 
effects of previous actions. 

There is no less evidence that they believed^ in 
the possibility of escaping from the circle or whirl- 
pool of existence to the rest of nirvdnia. ‘ In the 
language of that time,’ as a very competent judge 
affirms, ‘ the word nirvana always denoted supreme 
happiness, apart from any idea of annihilation.* 

He knows, and he alone was able to inapart to us, saving truth* 
(see 1902, pp. 363 ffi). _ , . 

It will be noticed that, in the older narrative, Buddha, having 
attained to bodki, thinks of three persons in succession who are 
worthy to be the first to receive his teaching. The gods have to 
inform him of the death of these three persons, of which he is 
ignorant. Moreover, Buddha hesitates to preach the law, and 
has to be encouraged by Brahma. These discrepancies were 
afterwards explained to have been mere affectation on the part 
of Buddha, who was anxious to comply with ‘ worldly waj^s ’ 
(loMnuvartana). 

* Burnouf, IntToduction, p. 468 ; Kern, Geschiedenis, i. p. 276. 

t Mahdvagga, i. 38, 11 (vinaya Texts, SBD xiii. p. 190) : ‘If 
fire-worshippers and Jatilas come to you, 0 monks, they are to 
receive the ordination (directly), and no noviciate period is to 
be imposed upon them. And for what reason ? These, 0 monks, 
hold the doctrine that actions receive their reward, and that our 
deeds have their results (according to their moral merit).’ From 
this ib may he inferred that the chief dogmatic tenet of the 
primitive Church was the doctrine of karma. 
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It seems, indeed, quite probable that, in the dogmatics of 
Buddhism, the conception of nirmina had been identified, or 
almost so, with that of annihilation, certain reservations being 
always made ; but that, however far, from the very first, the 
Buddhists diverted the word nirvitr^a from its ordinary accepta* 
tion, the ancient definition held its ground— -supreme happiness, 
subject to no re-birth or renewed death. 

In spite of the texts which attach a peculiar importance to the 
conception of 'nirvdi^a upon earth,’ or, as the BrS-hmans say, 

‘ of emancipation during this life ’ (jipanmukti), it would be an 
unjustifiable limitation of Buddhism and de^rture from the 
normal conditions of Indian religions to restrict the word alto- 
gether, or, for the most part, to the attainment of that perfect 
calm denoted by the name of ar4af-ship, or upon 

earth.’ * 

One text declares: ‘The disciple who has put off lust and 
desire, rich in wisdom, has here on earth attained deliverance 
from deatii, repose, nirvina, immortality.* It is undoubtedly 
right to say that mVwItn*' is not merely the hereafter w'hlcn 
awaits the emancipated saint, but the perfection which he enjoys 
in this life. But if the Buddhist aspires to this release from the 
passions, in which arhat-shm consists, it is, above all, because, 
like the Jlranwuifeft, this is the pledge of true and final nirvdxia. 
If the monk ‘whose thought is emancipated* is said to have 
attained deliverance from death, it is really by anticipation, for 
it does not imply that he will not die : * Ail life ends in death’ ; 
this really signifies that after death he will enter the abode 
where death is no more.t 

It cannot be denied that Buddhism has a very 
definite theory concerning a hereafter, the nature 
of which cannot be explained. Whatever the 
everlasting abode mw be, it is the aim and the 
essence of religion, ft may be conceived as a pro- 
longation of the state of the arhit. All other 
good is said to be purely negative, the removal 
or the alleviation of suffering, but ninnlna is 
good absolute. Would this be so, however, if it 
were nothing more than arAr^^*ship doomed to ex- 
tinction at death, which, moreover, according to 
the ancient texts, does not prevent former wicked 
deetls from receiving their due punishment? 

{Z) If, then, Buddha at times refuses to answer, 
it is not in the manner of the evasive sophist yvho 
is slippery as an eel. Nor is it that he himself is 
ignorant or wishes his disciples to remain in ignor- 
ance. But the essential point is that his disciples 
should learn to distinguish profitable knowledge 
and thoughts. What is the use of indulging m 
those idle dreams concerning the universe, past or 
future existence, or nirvdJia ? In the same way the 
author of the Imitation^ who assuredly subscribed 
to the Nicene creed, cuts short his meditations on 
the Trinity : ‘ What is the use of being trained in 
the my.steries of the Trinity if you sin against the 
Trinity ? ’ What can the Buddha tell concerning 
the manner of life of the emancipated saint, when 
emancipation can be attained only by ridding the 
mind of all thought and all desire? lie refuses to 
satisfy useless curio.sity, for nirvana is a state 
essentially indefinalde.t 

* The present writer vrill not conceal his opinion that the 
expression ‘ nirv&na upon earth * {diUkadhmnmanibbdna) poss- 
ibly conveys a meaning very different from that skilfully pomt^ 
out by Car|>enter, Ehys Davids, and Oldenberg. It signifies, in 
contradistinction to the nirndim to be attained during a future 
life, etc. {upafadmnir&dm> aatardpamu'rrdaa, etc.X the «tV- 
i>dpa to be attained at the end of the present existence. With 
re^rd to the state of an arhat^ it should be observed (I) 
that there is not actual cessation of suffering (duii^iiatmpaganm 
sssnibbana, Suma-kgdiaviidHni vil, 121), and (2) that it is called 
‘ nirvilpa with a residue,’ in contrast to the real nirvltna. 

t Of. Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 264 f., whose judgment, accord- 
ing to the present writer, ought to he slightly modified. From 
the earliest texts we are led to think that the Tathfigata and 
the saints in general were able to prolong their life for an ‘age 
of the world^ (see Aoes of the World (Buddhist)]. This is 
very like immortality. On the Vedic Wiefs concerning the im- 
mortality of the sou! and the gradual formation of the doctrine 
of renewed death (pttnarmrttfUf f.e. transmigration), see A. M. 
Boyer’s very instructive art. in </A, 1961, ii. p. 451 ff. He states 
that ordinary immortality means ‘long life after death,* 
and that everlasting immortality is reserved for the saints 
(p. 474). 

t At least so far as human powers of understanding are con- 
cerned. The intelligent Buddhist sometimes examines Hie 
topics of religion, and sometimes adheres to them without 
pondering over them : ‘ 'These matters are understood only by 
the Tathagata.’ * Only the Tathtgata knows, we do not know ’ 
(BodhisattvabhUmi)* 

On the remaining ‘ non-elucidated to^cs * it may be said 

<1) As regards the existence of the Ego and of the universe 


3 . The agnostic statements are formal denials , — 
In the tavo preceding pages tradition has been 
treated selectively ; the theory of the sha7idha^ 
has been laid aside. This tneory is found in 
connexion with almost all the ancient and modern 
texts. It is consistent writh the denial of an Ego. 
It admits the existence of a phenomenal Ego, 
which prolongs^ its existence as long as thougdit 
is not ‘emancipated.’ After emancipation the 
phenomenal Ego dissolves, the skandtim are no 
longer associated to form the illusory Ego ; there 
no longer exists anything. 

The Tathfigata, therefore, does not exist after 
death ; so that the assertions relating to the 
Tathfigata after death must be understood in the 
sense of a radical denial, as has been done by the 
writers of the various dialogues in the 3fajjhima 
and the Savhyiitta above mentioned. 

Moreover, if there is no Ego in the emancipated 
Tathiigata, there is none in Tatiifigata living, — 
there is no Ego in any being. All speculation con- 
cerning the future ana the past of the Ego is, there- 
fore, absurd, and what is said about the eternity of 
the world, etc., must be understood as a formal 
denial. This is the system of the Mddhya^nikm 
openly professed in the Suttaiitas, 

It seems clear, then, that if we admit the primi- 
tive character of the theory of the shandkm^ and 
assume the absolute consistency of the early Bud- 
dhist speculations, we musfc ascribe a purely nega- 
tive value to the Buddha’s statements. Thus is 
obtained a doctrine entirely coherent, identifying 
nirvfuin with annihilation. All the statements on 
the one side or the other will find tlielr explana- 
tion in practical considerations. On the other 
hand, the agnostic hypothe.ris, as far as it concerns 
the future existence of ordinary men, will l>e set 
aside, for the theory of the skandJwts implies the 
teaching with regard to actions and transmigration. 
The question is whether, by such an exegesis, we 
are not building a new Budcfhism on old principles, 
as the M&dhyaniikas have confessedly done. 

III. Conclusion. — Of the three systems ex- 
pounded above, the third is the system of a 
large number of Suttantas^ that is to say, the 
orthodox doctrine of the Pali canon, and of the 
Mddhyamilats. The second is very probably that 
of popular Buddhism and of the ‘ pudgalavildms ’ ; * 
while the first lias nothing to support it save 
the texts above cited and the sympathy of several 
European scholars. The present writer does not 
conceal his preference for the second. In order 
to establish it, or rather to reconcOe it with tra- 
ditional assumptions, a comparative estimate is 
needed. To this let us finally proceed. 

It is generally believed that the earliest Bud- 

from cteniity, all the texts and the best attested dogmas en- 
tirely <fismiS8 the ideaj that the Ego and the universe are un- 
caused. 

(2) As far as the ‘infinity of the universe’ is concerned, the 

text quoted (p. 221) understands by infinity (aimnto) ‘ limitless 
extension in space.’ It is very probable that this is the original 
meaning of the word, and that the word * eternal/ reft*i*s 

to the future as well as the past. In fact, Buddhist oosmoloiry 
is acquainted with an infinite number of universes. By the 
term anantd the M5dhyamifc*uai mean ‘endle® duration in 
time’ (of. Sad%. AT. i. 62; Oldenbe^, p. 263). Anta is ‘ end * as 
contrasted with tldi, * be^ning.’ The orthodox reply is that the 
world will continue until the last being has attamed emanci- 
pation. This moment will probably never come. But in each 
individual ‘the end of the world’ {Mmga anUi) may Ijmb 
achieved by the emancipation. 

(3) As to the relation between the jim and the Jtorira, it will 
be noticed that in the list of the fourteen non-elucidated ques- 
tions, only the two hypotheswi of identity and non-identity are 
examined. The scholastic doctrine explains jira as ecnuvalent 
to sattaa^ pwfpctfa, dtman^ permanent principle ; and aenies its 
existence, in the course of a discussion of its relations, not with 
the body (tarira), but with the skandhaa. It acknowledges also 
Hvitendriyai vital faculty, which is not destroyed with the body 
in the sense that existence is prolonged by the ‘ vital faculty * 
of the succeeding life (except where the re-birth has taken pla^ 
in certain heavens). 

♦ See above, p. 221^, n, ([, and 222**, n. $, 
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dhism did not lay any claim to originality of doc- 
trine ; it shared with the whole of India the belief 
in the imputation and the retributive effects of 
action [kariiia), the concatenation of causes, and 
the possibility of attaining nirvana. Nor is there 
anything to prove that by nirvana the Bud- 
dhists understood something different from what 
all others undm'stood by it — a state certainly very 
difficult to deline, but quite distinct from nothing- 
ness. Moreover, the Buddha was distinguished, 
as the texts studied lead us to believe, by a certain 
contempt for speculation ; whence we may con- 
clude that the theory of the sJcandhas^ if it ex- 
isted in germ, had not attained its final form. In 
the Order there were monks who were opposed, 
as no doubt the Buddha himself had been, to cos- 
mological or metaphysical speculations ; there were 
also philosophers and ‘ Abhidharmists,’ and it is 
to these Abhidharmists that we owe the Pali writ- 
ings as well as the writings of the Sarvastivadins. 

The question of nirvdwx having been raised, the 
earliest documents (from^ Buddha himself ?) had 
given the reply that nothing could be asserted on 
the subject, either existence or non-existence, etc. — 
an answer perhaps childish from the Aristotelian 
point of view, but sufficiently frank to declare at 
one and the same time that it is a mystery and 
that inquiry into it is unnecessary. Such a re- 
joinder IS, in any case, parallel to that suggested 
with regard to the eternity of the universe ; and 
the former no more seeks to deny the existence of 
the Tathagata after death than the latter the actual 
existence of the universe, or even its eternity. 
Buddha’s only wish, as is said in so many words, 
was to forbid idle or harmful speculations. It was 
the philosophers who developed the doctrine of the 
sJcaTidhas, the direct result of which is the denial 
of the Ego {SuttantcLs), and the indirect result the 
denial or all phenomena in themselves, and the 
* universal void ’ {Madhyamikas). It is no wonder 
that the philosophers put an entirely new meaning 
into the old answer ; — Nothing can be said of the 
Buddha after his death, because there is no longer 
any Buddha, because there never has been a Bud- 
dha even during his lifetime; the two things go 
together, as the Suttanta expressly states. ^ It is 
scarcely conceivable that this was the original 
Buddhist doctrine. But if it had been, it is most 
probable that a less ambiguous formula would 
have been found for its expression. 

The Buddhist who accepts the revealed texts as 
they stand cannot have any doubt as to his choice. 
He must adhere to the third interpretation, the 
only one which is orthodox and in harmony with 
accepted teaching. The choice of the historian of 
religions is more difficult, for it is modified by the 
manner in which he conceives the orthodox view 
to have grown up. The present writer confesses 
to a reluctance to exercise a definite option, but 
if a choice be required, — which is by no means the 
case, — he believes that the second interpretation is 
to be preferred. L. DB LA Vall^ib Poussin. 

AGRA, the famous Mughal capital, is situated 
on the right bank of the R. J umna, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Agra does not ap- 
pear to have been a sacred place to the Hindus, 
and its religious interest depends on a splendid 
series of mosques and tombs. ^ On the left bank of 
the river stood an ancient Hindu town, of which 
little now remains but traces of the foundations. 
The Muhammadans fimt occupied the place in the 
time of Sikandar Lodi (A.D. 1505). Babar, the 
founder of the Mughal Empire, died here in 1530, 
but neither he nor his son HumS-yun left any 
monument of their reigns. Akbar founded the 
modem city in 1558, and the splendid buildings 
which now adorn it ara the work of himself, his 
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son Jahangir, and his grandson Shahjahan. Akbar 
built the Agra Fort about 1566, and four years 
later commenced the erection of his new capital at 
Fathpur-Sikri, 23 miles from Agra, which was 
occupied for only seventeen years and then aban- 
doned. The site was selected because a famous 
Musalman ascetic of the place, Sheikh Salim Chisti, 
resided there, and Akbar believed that it was 
through his intercession that he obtained an heir 
in Prince Salim, afterwards kno'vvn as the Emperor 
Jahangir. At Agra no important religious build- 
ings survive which were the work of Akbar ; but 
to him we owe the ^lendid J ami’ Masjid, or ‘ Cathe- 
dral Mosque,’ at Fathpur-Sikri, and its magnifi- 
cent gate, the Buland Darwaza, or *High Portal,’ 
with a touching inscription, which were completed 
respectively in 1571 and 1602. 

Akbar died at Agra in 1605, and was buried at 
Sikandra, 5 miles from the capital, in a splendid 
mausoleum, which he himself had commenced. It 
differs in plan from every other Mughal monument, 
the design, according to Fergusson, being borrowed 
from a Hindu, or more probably from a Buddhist, 
model. Akbar’s revolt from orthodox Islam is 
marked by the fact that the head of his tomb is 
turned towards the rising sun, not towards Mecca. 
The original design was modified by Jahangir, and 
the building in its present shape gives the impres- 
sion of incompleteness. It was finished in 1613. The 
beautiful tomb of Itmad-ad-daula, Mirza Ghias Beg, 
on the left bank of the Jumna opposite Agra, was 
the work of his daughter, the famous Niir Mahal, 
the favourite queen of the Emperor Jahangir. But 
it is to the Emperor Shahjahan, the son of J ahangir, 
that we owe the famous buildings which are now 
the glory of Agra. The Taj Mahal was erected by 
him as the mausoleum of his beloved wife, Arju- 
mand Banff Begam, better known as Mumtffz-i- 
Mahal, ‘Eminent of the Palace,’ who was married 
to him in 1612, and died in childbirth at Burhanpur 
in the Deccan in 1630. It was commenced soon 
after her death, but was not finished till 1648. This 
splendid structure is too well known to need fur- 
ther description here. Another beautiful religious 
Wilding erected by Shahjahan is the famous Mo ti 
Masjid, or ‘ Pearl Mosque,’ which was intended to 
be the Court Chapel of the Palace. To his eldest 
daughter, Jahanara Begam, who tended her un- 
happy father in the troubles of his later years, is 
due the Jffmi’ Masjid, or ‘Cathedral Mosque’ of 
Agra, built opposite the Delhi Gate of the Fort. 
This was completed in 1644. On the accession of 
Aurangzeb, vmo deposed his father Shahjahan in 
1658, the architectural history of Agra closed. 

Litbraturb. — F ergrusson, Hist, of Indinn and JB. Architea- 
ture, 669 fl.; HaveU, Handbook to Agra and the Taj ; Fuhrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Iriscriptions of the N.W.P. and 
Oudh, 53 S.; Heher, Journal, ed. 1861, ii. 9ff.; Sleeman, Jiarn- 
bles and Jtecollectiom, ed. V. A. Smith, i. 377 ff. 

W. Ceooke. 

AGRAULIDS. — Euripides, in Ion 23 and 496, 
speaks of the three ‘ daughters of Agraulos,’ who, 
according to Apollodorus (iii. § 180), are called 
Aglauros,* Herse, and Pandrosos. A rich banquet, 
the Beypnophoria, was offered to them together 
(Bekker, Anecdotay i. 239), They danced, Euri- 
pides tells us (I.C.), on the northern descent of the 
Athenian Acropolis, on the ^een meadow before 
the temple of Athene, beside the Apollo grotto 
and the seat of Pan, who pipod to them. This is 
the picture which the votive-relief s represent, some 
of which have been found on the spot in question 
{Athen. Mitth. iii. 200). In fact, there lay there 
beside each other the caves of Apollo and Pan 
under the Erechtheum, and the temple of Athene ; 

* Adauros or Agraulos— -both forms have been used through- 
out the article. It will be observed also that in the si^ellrnff of 
proper names the Greek forms have been employed, except in 
familiar words like Erechtheum, Cecrops. 
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there, too, lay the sanetaary of Agraulos 
(Pausauias, i. 18. 2; Herodotus, viii. 53; Jahn- 
Michaelis, Aras Aihenarum, Table vii and xvi. 3). 
Ib it the Attic youth swore allegiance to the 
standard, calling, above all, on Agraulos (Pollux, 
vii, 106). 

Aglauros is thus an ancient and very sacred 
g^^dess of Athens. Her name and her connexion 
^ith Pandrosos and Herse, the dewy sisters, show 
that she was a goddess of agriculture. Later she 
is, in the same way as Pandrosos, so united with 
Athene that both appear as secondary names of 
Athene, or that Agraulos is designated the first 
priestess of Athene. At quite an early date their 
connexion was very close; the dismal feast of 
atonement and cleansing sacred to Athene, the 
PlynUria in Thargelion (May), stood also in rela- 
tion to Agraulos (llesych. ; Bekker,^ Anecdota^ L 
^70} ; the Arrhephoria or &rsephor%a was associ- 
ated with Athene and Herse (Istros in scholium to 
Aristophanes, LysutraU, 642) ; and the Pandroseion, 
with the sacred olive tree of Athene, was closely 
^nnected with the Erechtheum (Pausanias, i. 

2), Athene herself had once been a goddess of 
agriculture. Aglauros, however, is also united with 
Hemeter, and is regarded as a secondary name 
for h^T{CIA iii. 372). This proves that Aglauros 
was originally an independent goddess, who, how- 
ever, disappeared more and more in consciousness, 
and for this reason “was united with a greater 
related goddess. This was the case witli many other 
deities who were originally independent. Their 
memory was, in the end, preserved only in second- 
ary names of related divinities. The important 
aerification of Aglauros is seen, too, in the fact 
that at Salamis in Cyprus, where she, along with 
Athene and Biomedes had a common sanctuary, 
rman sacrifice was down to a late date offered to 
her (Porphyry, de Ahstimntia, ii, 54), In Athens 
there were secret rites in her worship (Athena- 

f t>ra8, pro ChrisL 1), which the family of the 

rnxiergidoi seems to have practised (Tfipffer, 
Attuche Gemaloght p. 133). 

In accordance with the serious nature of the 
feast of Agraulos, the PlyrUerm^ her secret rites, 
human sacrifices, is the legend which has 
developed out of her w*orship. This we find in a 
threefold form. (1) Agraulos, along with Herse 
®nd Pandrosos, receives from Athene the boy Erich- 
thonios in a chest, with the command not to open it. 
Aglauros and Herse open it notwithstanding, and 
^ maddened frenzy cast themselves down from 
the Acropolis (Pausanias, i. 18. 2 ; Apollodorus, iii. 
189). This is obviously meant, too, to explain the 
situation of their sanctuaries below the Acropolis, 
while that of Pandrosos was on the top. (2) Aglauros 
casts herself from the Acropolis in order that she 
niay, in accordance with an oracle, secure the 
Victory for her country against Eumolpos; for 
this reason a sanctuary to ner was founded there 
philochoros, Fry. 14). (3) Aglauros is changed 

by Herm^^ into a stone, because, being incited oy 
Athene to jealous, she had refused hnn access to 
her sister (Ovid, Metam, ii 70Sff.), 

Prom all this we have as the result that the 
Agraulids resemble the Horae and the Graces, They 
nurse the child Erichthonios, the seed-oom, en- 
^sted to them by Athene, just as Beraeter does 
Tnptolem<B. In the month Thargelion (May), 
when the dew ©eases and the harvest begins, Aglau- 
ros dies. 

Aglauros appears in the tradition twice : (1) as 
the mother of the Agraulids, daughter of Actmus ; 
(2) as their oldest sister, and daughter of Cecrops. 
^nnected with Aglauros are Alkippe, her daughter 
by Ares, who was seduced by Halirrhothios the 
»on of Poseidon, and Keryx, her son by Hermes, 
the head of the Eleusiuian family of the Kerykes, 


who is, however, also called the son of Pandrosos 
or Herse (Topffer, Attische Genealogie^ 81 ff.). 

trrBiUTORi!. — Preller-Robert, Grisch, MythoUgie, L 109 ; 

Robert in Commentatim^s Uommmi, 143 

E. Bethe, 

AGRICULTURE. — !. Until recently the 
theory was held that the human race passed from 
the life of the hunter to that of the nomad shep- 
herd, and from that again to the life of the tiller 
of the ground. As a sweeping generalization it is 
no longer possible to hold this theory ; that it is 
not altogetlier untrue is shown by what is happen- 
ing to the Bashkir Tatars at the present day. In 
their case agriculture has been forced upon them 
by the danger of starvation. Russian civilization 
has encroadied upon them from the north and west, 
and the Ural Cossacks from the east, so that the 
area of their pasture lands, and, as a consequence, 
the amount of live stock they are able to main- 
tain, have much diminished. Before resorting to 
agriculture themselves, they employed Russians to 
farm for them, and farmed part of their land on 
the mitayage system. But when the virgin soil is 
exhausted, the master, who loves the easy life of 
the shepherd and disdains the hard toil of agri- 
culture, is no longer able to pay for hired labour, 
and perforce must himself put his hand to the 
plougn (Wallace, Russia^ new ed. i. p. 265 ff.). 
The same observation was made regarding the 
Tatars of the Crimea in 1794 (Pallas, Travels^ 
Eng. ed. 1802-3, ii. p. 383). In those parts of the 
world, however, which are best known to us, 
there is evidence of a settled amcultural popu- 
lation from the earliest period. Not only in 
Neolithic times, but from the earlier Stone Age, 
there is evidence, supplied largely by the excava- 
tions of Ed. Fiette m various cave- slid ters in 
France, that agricultural plants, and animals at 
least partially domesticated, were w^ell known 
(see BOMEsncATlON). In Egypt and in Babylon 
there is evidence of agriculture going back, at a 
moderate calculation, to the early part of the third 
millennium B.C., and possibly to a much earlier 
period. Mesopotamia is the only area for which 
there is good evidence that some kinds of common 
cereals grow wild [de Candolle, Ongin of Cuiii- 
vafed Flanis, 1884, p. 358 (common wheat) ; p. 364 
(spelt)]. It is in countries with a rich alluvial 
soil, like Egypt and Mesopotamia, that we should 
a priori expect agriculture to begin. In Egypt a 
primitive agriculture along the hanks of the Nile 
would he possible merely by casting seed upon 
the mud left behind by the nver when it subsides 
after flood. Agriculture in the earliest times was 
probably thus practised before the invention of the 
plough, the seed being left to sink into the soft 
mud, or, as represented on Egyptian monuments, 
being trodden in by cattle. 

It IS, however, to be remembered that when we 
consider primitive agriculture, we must discard 
an generally acceptea notions as to its practice. 
Agnculture at the present day, as practised in 
most countries of Europe, may be defined as (1) 
the regular cultivation ny the plough and other 
weU-lmown implements, and with the addition of 
manure, of (2) definite areas of (3) arable land, held 
as (4) freehold or (5) on a legally defined tenancy, 
(6) such cultivation being for the most part in the 
hands of males. But if we may deduce primitive 
methods from the practice of such tribes in modern 
times as combine some agriculture with hunting, 
and appear to be only in the first stages of agri- 
cultural development, primitive cultivation pre- 
ceded all implements except those of stone and 
wood. Thus the Navajos and many tribes of New 
Mexico, who grow [Indian] ‘ com, beans, pumpkins, 
melons, and other vegetables, and also some wheat,* 
and make some attempts at irrigation, dibble the 



f round : * with a short sharp-pointed stick small 
oles are dug in the ground, into w'hich they drop 
the seeds, and no further care is given to the 
crop except to ke^ it partially free from weeds * 
(Bancroft, Native Maces of Facijic States^ i. p. 489 ; 
cf. H. Ling Roth, Saraioak, i. p. 402). In Northern 
Honduras at an earlier period, the natives, accord- 
ing to Herrera, cleared the ground with stone axes, 
and turned the sod hy main strength with a forked 
pole or with sharp wooden spades (Bancroft, i p. 
719). Dibbling alone is found sufficient in the 
Amazon area, the ground never being turned up or 
manured (Wallace, Travels on the Am.azon^ p. 335). 
In Melanesia, where horticulture ratiier than agri- 
culture is the form of cultivation, and has reached 
a higli dcCTee of excellence, adzes of stone or shell 
were used before the introduction of metals. In 
the New Hebrides and in most of the Solomon 
Islands the natives use stone ; ‘ the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres islanders, and Banks’ islanders used 
shell, for adzes the giant clam shell ’ (Codrington, 
The Melanesians^ p. 313). Stone adzes, which may 
have been used by the early inhabitants of France, 
were found by Piette [N Anthropologic^ viL p. 1 ffi), 
and stone sickles have been discovered in many | 

f laces. Early Egyptian stone adzes are figured by | 
)e Morgan {Mecherches sur les origines de VEgypte^ \ 
“ . 96). 

or are definite areas of arable land held^ by 
individuals. The savage is remilarly communistic 
in his ideas ; the land tilled belongs in the first 
instance to the tribe, though, when a man reclaims 
virgin forest, what he reclaims is his own heritable 
property {Sarawak^ i. p. 419 If. ). Areas that are re- 
claimed from the primeval forest by the joint efforts 
of the community are naturally regarded as joint 
property. How this is done is well described by 
Wallace {Travels on the Amazon, p. 217) : ‘Imagine 
the trees of a virgin forest cut down so as to fall 
across each other in every conceivable direction. 
After lying a few months they are burnt ; the fire, 
however, only consumes the leaves and fine twigs 
and branches; all the rest remains entire, but 
blackened and charred. The mandioca is then 
planted without any further preparation.’ If the 
ground continues to be cultivated and roughly 
weeded, the trees soon rot, so that they can be 
removed ; grass then springs up, which, if kept 
grazed, remains open (Wallace, p. 334). In other 
countries, however, it is not so ; in Sarawak new 
land of this nature has to be planted eve^ y^ar, 
as the tough grass which succeeds a crop of paddy 
is too difficult for the Dayak to break up till the 
land has once more become jungle {Sarawak, i. p. 
397 ff.). The landholding systems of the peoples of 
antiq^uity and the Teutonic three-field system^ are 
descended from a similar system of communistic 
landholdings (Maine, Village Communities, Lect. 
iii.). 

But even wandering tribes may engage to some 
extent in agriculture. Waitz {Anthropologie der 
Naturvolker, vol. i. p. 406) observes that in North 
America such tribes would plant a crop, wait to 
gather it, and go on again. And, even where they 
are more settled, tribes must from time to time 
change their habitations, because, as they do not 
manure their lands, these gradually become ex- 
hausted. 

From all this it is clear that five of our conditions of modern 
cultivation (p. 226'>) do not hold for primitive times, as lUustrated 
by the last survivors of uncivilized races- Nor is the sixth pomt 
more true. Mmitive agriculture is not altogether, nor to any 
large extent, in the hands of males. As von den Steinen remarks 
of the Bakairi of Central Brazil, it is woman that has invented 
agriculture. Its beginnings, no doubt, arose where hunting and 
fishing were difficmt or unproductive. Just as we have seen 
that ft is vrith the greatest reluctance that a pastoral people 
becomes agricultural, so is it with the change from hunting to 
agriculture. Amongst the most primitive of the native tribes of 
toerica it is noticeable that where game is scanty, or the men 


are ineffective hunters, agriculture is most developed. Dibbling 
with a pointed stick ancf hoeing with a stone axe were possible 
for the women and children in the neighbourhood of their huts, 
while the men wandered farther afield as hunters or on the war* 
path. Hence agriculture reaches an advanced stage before the 
women hand over the greater part of the operations to the men. 
The Dayak men of Sarawak help in sowing the seed and in 
reaping the harvest; the hard intermediate toil of weeding is 
left to the women and children {Sarmmh, i. p. 405). Amongst 
the South Sea islanders local custom settles the respective shares 
of the men and women in the garden work (Codrington, p. 303). 
If a man has another occupation, he regularly leaves a large part 
of the agricultural work to the women, as may still be seen in 
the Peloponnese and elsewhere in Eastern Europe and in the 
West Highlands of Scotland. In more advanced parts of the 
British Isles it is only the rapid development of agricultural 
machinery in the last forty years that has gradually banished 
women from field-work. But the agricultural duties of primitive 
woman also brought her important rights. Her labour gave her 
a right to the soil, which, as the importance of agriculture be- 
came more marked, brought her many other privileges in its 
train, and these privileges had the greatest influence upon the 
history of family relations (Grosse, Die Formen Familie und 
die Formen der Wirthschaft,^ p. 159 ff.). Superstition also recom- 
mended leaving agriculture in the hands of women. ‘ When the 
women plant maize,’ said an Indian to the Jesuit Gumilla, ‘the 
stalk produces two or three ears. Why ? Because women know 
how to produce children. They only know how to plant corn to 
ensure its germinating. Then let them plant it ; they know more 
than we know’ (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 272, quoting from Pa 5 me, History of the New 
World, ii. p. 7). This side of agriculture has been worked out in 
much greater detail by E. Hahn in Demeter und Baubo and else- 
where. (For Africa, see the references in Jevons, Introduction 
to the History of Religion, p. 240). 

2 . The earliest cultivated plants are not easy to 
define. The carvings on reindeer horns figured by 
Piette in his N Art pendant Vdge du Renne (plates 
17 and 14), and from him by Hoops ( Waldhdume 
und Kulturpflanzen, pp. 278-9), come from Meso- 
Palseolithic strata, and undoubtedly represent ears 
of corn. From a late Palseolithic stratum repre- 
sentations of an ear of winter barley {escourgeon), 
as stiH grown in France, have been discovered 
(Piette, in Hoops, op, cit. p. 280). In the rock- 
shelter of Mas-d’Azil, on the left bank of the 
Arise, Piette found in a transitional stratum be- 
tween Palaeolithic and Neolithic a small heap of 
short oval grains of wheat, the precise character 
of which could not be determined, as, on being 
exposed, they turned to dust (Hoops, p. 281). From 
another transitional stratum at Campigny, in the 
north of France, the print of a grain of oarley has 
been found on a potsherd. From this period stones 
for grinding corn have also been discovered. From 
the Neolithic pile-dwellings at Wangen, on the 
Lake of Constance, ‘two varieties of wheat and 
the two -rowed barley were distinctly recognized 
both in whole ears and in the separate grain, the 
latter in quantities that could be measured in 
bushels’ (Munro, Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 
497). Before the end of the Stone Age three 
species of wheat {Triticum vulgare, dicoccum, 
monococcum), probably three species of barley 
{Hordewm hexastiehum, — ^this was the most widely 
^^x^dA,—-distichum, tetrastiehum), and two species 
of millet {Panicum miliaceum and italicum), were 
grown in Europe — naturally in greater variety in 
the south than in the north of Central Europe. 
Not only was flax cultivated, but weaving was 
practised [the fabrics are figured in Forrer and 
Messikommer’s Praehistorische Varia (Zurich, 
1889), [plates iv. and x.]. Vegetables — ^lentils, 

peas, beans, parsnips, and carrots — and poppies 
were cultivated, as well as vines and fruit trees 
(Heer, Pflanzen derlfahlbauten ; and, more recent 
and more general, Hoops as above, and Buschan, 
Vorgeschichtliche Botamk), The precise characters 
of the grain figured on early Egyptian monuments 
cannot, it is said, be identified. But both in Egypt 
and in Chaldsea it early became the practice to ex- 
press the value of land in terms of wheat (Maspero, 
L' Orient classique, i. p. 761, n. 2). As already 
pointed out, botanists regard Mesopotamia and the 
countries bordering upon it as probably the original 
home of wheat and barley. As the earliest cultiva 



tion of them in Europe appears in the warmer 
interv'ala between snccessi^’^e ages of ice, in the ear- 
lier of wliicli ice probably extended as far as the 
^Vlpa, in the latter to the latitude of London and 
iierlin, they clearly must have been introduced 
from the Mediterranean basin. It is hardly to be 
expected that evidence of grain cultivation will be 
found in the liritish Isles or other parts of Northern 
Europe in strata corresponding to those in which 
Piet le has found them in the south of France, for, 
as Nchring has shown {Uher Tujidren U7 hI Steppen 
(ier Jetzf- mid Vorzdt^ IBbO), a period when these 
countries consisted of tundras and steppes like those 
of modern Siberia must be postulated as existing 
for some consiiierable time after the end of the lee 
Age. In such an area, %vhere ice still exists below 
the surface, agriculture would be impossible. Im- 
portation, moreover, from Asia through Russia 
would have been equally impossible at this perM, 
the Caspian then extending much farther to the 
north aiid west, while the northern .^Elgean did not 
exist (see RatzePs map in BSGW^ 1900). From the 
earliest literature of the Indo-Germanic peoples— 
the Vedas — it is clear that, though the early Hindus 
of this stock had large flocks and herds, they also 
practised agriculture. But the meaning of the word 
yava-s which they apply to grain, and which is 
etymologically identical with the Greek * spelt,’ 
is hard to deiine. Its modern representative in 
Persia, Baluchistan, and India seems always to 
mean barley. A word for com, however, is very 
likely to vary its meaning according to latitude. 
Thus, in English, corn means to an Englishman 
wlmt, to a Bcotaman oats, to an American of the 
United States maize. The swne word amongst 
other peoples of the same stock is variously applied, 
meaning to a North Gennan rye, and in Scandi- 
navia barley. The Greeks knew and cultivated 
wheat, bariej, and two kinds of millet. In the 
classical period the Romans cultivated the same 
cereals, though the poets write of /ar, ‘ spelt,’ as 
being the gram which formed the food of the early 
Romans. The Roman word for wheat, tritieufn, 
is in origin an adjective, and must have originally 
meant the threshed or milled grain, from tcroy 
‘rub, pound.’ Oats and rye are not suitable for 
warm countries, and were not cultivated by the 
Greeks and Romans. Oats {^p6p.oi] and rye {^pl^a) 
were both known to the Greeks from Thrace. From 
the former, Dionysos, who came into Greece from 
Thrace, got the epithet of ^pbfuos, as being in his 
northern home a god of beer, not, as in Greece, 
of wine (J. E. Harrison, Proiegomena, p. 416). 
Schrader (in Helm’s Ktdturpjlanzm und Haustiere'^y 
p. 653) quotes Dieuches, a doctor of the 4th cent, B.C., 
lor oat meal, which was regarded as superior to 
barley meal In both Greece and Rome, probably, 
barley played a great part in early times. It is to 
be noticed thafc^r is etymologically identical with 
the English dcre and bar-hy. The most plausible 
explanation of the name of the Greek goddess 
Persephone or Fherrephatta (the name occurs in a 
peat variety of forms in the different Greek dia- 
lects) was ‘ the barley- killer,’ the first element in 
the name being from the same root as far and here. 
This harmonizes well with the functions of Per- 
sephone, who is queen of the under world during 
the four months which elapse between the planting 
of the autumn-sown grain and spring. 

3 , Implements.— The operations of the farmer 
vary according to the season of the year, and the 
character of the implements varies according to the 
nature of the operations. For Europe the earliest 
description is given by Homer. On the shield of 
Achilles four rural scenes are depicted, three of 
which represent the seasons when the farmer’s life 
is busiest xviii 6410*.). On the first is | 

shown a rich fallow in which many ploughmen I 


are driving their teams this way and that: mmy 
because, according to Professor Ridgeway’s ex- 
planation of the scene {JHS vi. p. 33(5), tlie land 
that is being ploughed is the common land of the 
community, and tlie ploughing must be l>egun by 
all the holders at the same time — an ancient 
practice %vhicli Is still commemorated in England by 
rjough ^londay, the first Monday after Twelfth 
Kigiit. The field is br«ia.d, and is for triple plougli- 
1 mg{€t^p€ia¥ TplroXovj 642). When the pknighers reach 
I the headland (TeXifop dpo^pjjs), a man comes forward 
I and offer.s them a drink. ‘They then turn their 
I team along the furrow, eager to reach the headland 
i of the deep fallow.’ This eagerness is somcitiines 
; explained, rather naively, as arising from the 
i pro.spect of a drink at the other end. More jpro- 
: bably the emphasis re.sts upon the epithet dxp. 

I A fallow speedily becomes covered with grass and 
I weeds, which, with the very ineffective plough that 
: is still used in Greece, makes ploughing a hard 
task, even for a strong man. in modem times, 

: even with the best plough, the breaking up of old 
pasture (which wdth improved implements would 
be a task of a similar nature) is a very difficult 
matter. The threefold plougliing was required 
partly, no doubt, because the ancient plough was 
so ineffective. In Egypt, where the ploughing was 
done in a much more yielding soil, a man is repre- 
sented (not in the earliest art) as preceding the 
plough with a mattock, for the plough has no 
coulter. That Homer looked upon ploughing 
fallow as very hard work is clear from other 
nassages, in whitdi we are told that ‘ he who has 
been hokiing the plough {Tr^Krbr dporpor) in a fallow 
all day is glad whan the sun goes down and Im 
can hie him home to supper, though his knees 
totter beneath him as he goes’ (Od. xiii. 31-34), 
The oxen in the yoke also feel the strain {IL xiii. 
706). Hence, with the development of the plough 
and of a system of tillage, agriculture of necessity 
passed more into the hands of men. Moreover, 
when a pastoral peo|>le turns to agriculture, It 
objects to women having to do wdth the cattle. 

‘ Among the Bechuanas the men never allow the 
women to touch their cattle. The ploughs cannot 
be used except by the help of cattle, and therefore 
the men have now to ao the heavy work’ (E. 
Holub, JAIx, p. 11 ), In countries where cultiva- 
tion is carried on in gardens rather than in fields, 
the hoe or mattock remains the regular implement 
of cultivation. Such countries are the South Sea 
Islands and a great part of Cliina. So also in the 
■world of the gods, Demeter handed over agriculture, 
so far as ploughing was concerned, to Triptolemns, 
who, as the liomeric hymn to Demeter tells us, 
till then was but a prince {Befuorrowbhos fia<n.Xetfs^ 
473) of Eleusis. Henceforth his name, whatever 
its original meaning, is identified with rpiroXos, 
the ■word for the triple plougliing. It is, however, 
probably only Athenian pride that makes plough- 
ing take its rise in the little plain of Eleusis. In 
such little plains in the Hebricies, the casekram^ the 
little crooked spade, is hardly yet extinct. The 
plough, in all probability, took its origin In larger 
areas with deeper soO* Such an area was Boeotia, 
from which comes the earliest European poem on 
agriculture, Hesiod’s and Juntm A still 

better example of an area suited for the plough is 
Thessaly, the bed of an earlier inland sea, driuned 
when the Peneus cut its way through the vale of 
Tempe. Eleusis had traditions of a connexion with 
the far north of Greece and Thrace, and it is sig- 
nificant that the word Triptohmm by its pt in- 
stead of p preserves a feature wliich, in historical 
names, is specially characteristic of Northern 
Greece. 

It is unnef.essary to suppose ihm the pkiugk was iiivented 
only in one place- Its sinjplest form is a forked stick wltii one 
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of the limbs cut off short. The stump with its sharp point forms 
the sole and the cutting edge of the plough, the long branch 
forms the handle. In this form, pushed along by the handle, 
the plough 18 able only to make a shallow groove. The next 
stage m its development is either to find a tree with two 
branches so arranged that one may form the handle ♦and the 
other penetrate the ground, while the trunk forms the pole, or 
to attach to the simpler forked stick another branch at right 
angles. This forms the pole, and by means of it some powerful 
pulling force may be applied. This force may either be boys, as 
m an Egyptian representation of ploughing, or some of the 
lower animals,— cows, bullocks, buffaloes, or mules. In Egyptian 
art the ass is never represented in the plough ; but Varro (i. 20. 
4) says the ass was used in Campania. The Greeks preferred 
the mule to the ox as speedier, according to Homer {IL x. 352- 
353}. In ^rawak a wooden plough is drawn by a buffalo. Its 
action is like that of a pointed stick dragged through the land 
to a depth of four inches {Sarawak, i. p. 422). The Greeks had 
not discarded the plough made of a forked stick (avrovvov) in 
Hesiod s time, though both he and Homer know a more elabor- 
form, the mortised plough (mjicrov aporpov). Hesiod (TT. and 
Jj, 432-434) advises the farmer to have one of each kind in case 
ot mcidents* The more primitive form is to be of holm-oak, 
which is fitted into a shoe {ekvfia), to the front end of which the 
Store, when it had been discovered, was attached. In Hesiod’s 
tune the pole was connected to the rest of the plough by wooden 
togs; in the Egyptian plough it is simply bound fast by a rope 
(for full details of the Egyptian plough, see an article by H. 
Schafer in the Annual of the British School at Athens, x. p. 
127 ff.). The wood for the plough is to be cut in the autumn, be- 
cause it is then less likely to suffer from dry-rot. A piece of the 
proper shape may not be easy to find. The pole is to be of bay or 
elm, the shoe of oak, Hesi<^ is a cautious farmer, and wishes 
everything to be steady. His yoke of oxen are to be nine years 
old, bis ploughman forty. Such oxen will not be restive, such 
a ploughman will attend to his work and not gaze after his 
comrades (444). 

To a similar or even less advanced stage of civilization belong 
the primitive ploughs which are represented in rock drawing^ 
on the borders of France and Italy and in Sweden. In these 
the plowh consists of (1) a bent branch to which (2) the pole is 
attached. Near the end of the pole a cross-bar is attached 
which crosses the foreheads of the oxen, and, as in ancient 
Greece and Egypt, and largely in the East still, is fixed to the 
horns (see the figures in Sophus Muller’s Urgeschickte Europas, 
p. 147). There are no reins ; as is shown in one of the scenes 
represented, a second man leads the oxen. By .the time of the 
Boman writers the form of the plough had developed consider- 
ably. ^ Oato and Varro give no details, but the elder Pliny was 
acquainted with the coulter and with several varieties of plough- 
share. In his time a recent improvement had been made in 
Ehastia by adding two wheels. A plough of this kind is figured 
by Dr. K B. Tylor {J A lx. p. 79). As he says, the modern English 
plough ‘ improves upon this rather in details of construction and 
material than in essential principle.’ But the descendant of 
this is the ‘ grubber,’ or the drill plough ; the ordinary plough 
arises from the first type by the addition of a mould-board. 

Needless to say, this and all other operations of husbandry 
were regulated by the stars. Certain days were fortunate for cer- 
tain operations, and others not, as is expounded in the latter 
part of Hesiod’s fForAis and Bays, and is observed in all countries. 

The earliest form of harrowing is, no doubt, represented by the 
man with a mattock, who follows the Egyptian ploughman and 
breaks the clods. ‘Let the slave who follows a little behind,’ 
says Hesiod of the same practice in his country, ‘give the birds 
some trouble by covering the seed.’ Pliny says the Egyptians 
once trod in the seed with swine (xviii. 47). In Egyptian art 
only sheep are so represented (Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 429), though Herodotus (ii. 14) says that below Memphis 
swine were regularly so used. On the Isthmus of Panama it is 
possible to dispense with harrowing, because the brushwood is 
left lying on the ground, and the seeds are scattered amongst 
it (Bancroft, i. p. 769). In St. Kilda, Martin observed that the 
harrow, which was entirely of wood, had teeth only at the front 
end, because wood was so scarce. The place of others was 
taken by ‘long tangles of sea- ware tied to the harrow by the 
small ends ; the roots hanging loose behind scatter the clods 
broken by the wooden teeth’ (A Voyage to St Kilda {1753), p. 
18). Pliny (xviii, 20) recognizes both a hurdle and a mattock 
(rostrum) for this purpose-. 

The scene upon the shield of Achilles to represent summer 
is the cutting of the corn on a prince's private estate (T«>evos 
650). Some were cutting with sickles {Spevdva^), others 
were engaged in binding into sheaves the handfuls which boys 
brought them from the reape^i* Similar scenes are represented 
in E^ptian art, where the sickle was serrated. Such serrat^ 
sickles go back to the Stone Age (Flinders Petrie, lllakun, 
Kahun, and Gurob, PL vii. Fig. 27). The early Greek sickle 
must also have been serrate^ as xapaor<ra> is the verb used of 
sharpening it in Hesiod (see Work8'<and Days, 387, with Paley’s 
note). Some Egyptian figures are represented as pulling the 

ain up by the roots. This may have been to avoid wasting 

e straw, which, according to Pliny (xviii. 47), was only about 
a cubit long, owing to the dry sandy subsoil. In St. Hilda, ac- 
cording to Martin, the corn was pulled up by the roots in order 
to have it as long as possible for thatch. As a rule, in ancient 


♦ In Sir 0. Fellows’ sketch {Journal written during an Ecch 
evrsion in Asia Minor, p. 71), the stump is the part on which the 
share is fitted. The same kind of plough is still used in some of 
the Greek islands. 


times, most of the straw was left on the ground, and this when 
set on fire or ploughed in helped to manure the ground. Pliny 
observed (xviii. 72) that the stubble was left long except where 
straw was required for thatch or for fodder. 

Between seedtime and harvest, in most countries hoeing has to 
be done. Where the crops have to be hoed, this work is often 
left to women. In Greek agriculture, at least of the 5th and 
later centuries B.c., this work was done by men, and to leave it 
undone was regarded as very bad farming (Xenophon, Oecon- 
omicus, xvii. 12 ; Theocritus, x. 14). 

For all the operations of husbandry a cart or 
waggon is of importance. The employment of the 
cart is slower in developing than that of the plough, 
partly because extended use of it demands good 
roads. The prudent Hesiod advises the farmer to 
have his cart ready in good time against the spring, 

‘ for it is easy to say, “ Let me have a pair of oxen 
and a cart,” and it is easy to answer, ‘‘No, my 
oxen have field work to do.” The man wise in his 
own conceit says he will make a cart for himself, 
poor fool, and does not even know that there are a 
hundred pieces of wood in a cart, which he must 
take care to have in store by him beforehand ’ {op. 
cit. 453-457). Yet in some parts of the British 
Islands which are now famous for agriculture there 
were few or no carts as late as the middle of the 
18th century. In Aberdeenshire, crops were even 
then carried from the field and manure from the 
farmyard in currachs, a sort of wicker panniers 
hung on either side of a crook saddle, while corn 
was taken to the mill or the seaport in sacks upon 
horseback (Pratt, Buchan^, p. 19). Pennant ob- 
served in Caitlmess that the beasts of burden 
were the women. ‘ They turn their patient backs 
to the dunghills, and receive in their keizes, or 
baskets, as much as their lords and masters think 
fit to fling in with their pitchforks, and then trudge 
to the fields in droves of sixty or seventy’ {Tour in 
Scotland in 1769, 3rd ed. p. 168). The first 
mechanical method of transporting heavy weights 
was, no doubt, upon a sled, a rough frame of wood 
with stout cross-bars, or a hurdle. A good speci- 
men of the Egyptian sled for carrying corn-sacks is 
figured in H. Scnafer’s article in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, x. p. 139). Varro tells us 
that manure was taken to the fields upon hurdles for 
the purpose {crates stercorariae, i. 22, 3). This was 
an old Koman practice, as the list of necessaries 
for a farm which he is quoting is taken from Cato 
{de Agricultura, x.). Cato, however, also provides 
three asses with panniers for this purpose {asinos 
ornatos clitellarios qui stercus vectent tris), so that 
the crates, as they are mentioned next to the irpex, 
a kind of rake, may have been used for harrowing 
in the manure after it was spread upon the fields. 

A cart without wheels was formerly widely used 
in the mountainous parts of Britain, and is still used 
in Ireland, the shafts being continued to form the 
frame, with their ends resting on the ground. The 
body of the cart was formed by two semicircular 
bows of wood, the ends of which were fastened to 
the shaft poles. These bows were kept in posi- 
tion by a bar running between their apices. The 
shaft poles w^ere kept in position by cross-bars, 
and the bows also had cross-pieces; so that the 
shape of the body was that of a tilt-cart (these are 
illustrated in Dr. Haddon’s Study of Man, 165 fi'.). 

A great advance in the development of the cart 
is marked by the introduction of wheels. The 
early history of the wheel is not clear. As, in the 
early heavy waggon, the axle and wheels turn 
together, it is obvious that wheels and axle in one 
block might have developed out of rollers. This 
view is adopted by Dr. Tylor {JAIx. p. 79), and 
doubtfully by Dr. Haddon {Study of Man, p. 173). 
Such a primitive arrangement is still to be found 
in Portugal. On the other hand, Professor Kidge- 
way contends {Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse, p. 488) that the war chariot with 
spoked wheels is earlier than the ox cart, which 
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was modelled upon it. The body of the cart was a 
creel of wicker w^ork, w'hich could be removed at 
will. Of farm carts the Romans had two kinds — 
two-'vvheeled {plmistriim) and four-wheeled (nfaw- 
strum •nmius). Since tliey are termed stridentia 
plaustra (Virgil, Georgies, iii. 536), ^ it is evident 
that they moved with much creaking, like the 
‘ groaning * or * singing ’ carts of Spain and Portu- 
gal (Haddon, Siudg of 31cm, p. 186 it'.). The noise 
IS caused by ‘ the ‘friction of the axle against the 
w^edges in the floor of the waggon wdiidi keep it 
in its place’ (Haddon, p. 189). The cattle were 
harnessed to the pole by a yoke which was fastened 
by a pin near the ena ot the pole, and lashed 
tightly with a tliong or cord. Some kind of strap 
was fastened across under the neck of the animals. 
The modern forms are figured by Sir C. Fellows 
{JouniM, p. 71), the ancient Egyptian by Schafer 
in the article alreiwly mentioned. 

4 . Since in the countries round the Eastern Medi- 
terranean the corn harvest comes on in May and 
June, the industry of autumn is the ingathering 
of tree fruit and the making of wine and olive oil, 
just as the making of cider is a characteristic 
autumn occupation of England, and on the Saxon 
font at Burnham Deepdale, in Is^orfolk (which has 
twelve scenes representing the months), is taken 
as the typical occupation for October. Hence the 
vintage m taken for the aiitumn scene upon the 
shield f j Achillea. The young men and maidens 
carry the frtiit in wdeker l>aBkets, a hul plays on 
the lyre and sings to them, and they join in sing- 
iiijg and dancing (//. xviii. 561 ff.). llie vine grows 
wild round the Mediterranean, and in Asia aa far 
as the Himalayjw. Gram seeds have been found 
in pile-dw’ellings of the later Stone Age in Italy, 
ana of at least the Bronze Age in Switzerland, 
and vine leaves have been discovered in the tufa 
round Mont|>ellier and Meyrargue in Provence 
(de Candolle, CidtimUd Plants, p. 192). The use 
of w'ine was probably introduced to the Greeks 
from Asia Minor or 'fhrace. Hesiod contemplates 
that his farmer may make a voyage after harvest, 
but atljures him not to wait for the new wine, in 
ease of bad weather {op. cit. 663fF.). Such a 
voyage from Bceotia would probably be to Lesbos, 
or the adjacent mainland, which was famous for 
its wine. According to all tradition, the use of 
wine and the culture of the grape were later in 
Italy, still more so in the countries north of the 
Alps (Schrader, Bealiexikm, s.v. * Wein ’). 

The last of the crops which had more than a local 
importance was that of the oHm. According to de 
Candolle {Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 283), 
* its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
towards Greece.* At Athens, till the development 
of the mines at Laurium, the trade in olive oil was 
the only important export industry, the soil being 
thin and ill adapted for agriculture. The olive, 
indeed, was supposed to be the special gift of the 
patron goddess Athene, and the sacred olive tre^ 
were protected from harm by heavy penalties. Ho 
doubt in early times such heavy penalties alone 
protected all produce, whether of domesticated 
plants or animals,^ against the instinct of primitive 
savagery to seize it for immediate use without re- 
gard to future hm (see Tabu and Totemism). The 
olive, as the I»atin form of the word shows, spread 
from Greece to Italy, and from Italy again to the 
north of Europe. It is clear from Cato and Varro 
that in their time the vine and olive crops were 
regarded as of much neater importance than the 
growing of cereals. This was the result of the 
second Punic war. Hannibal devastated rural 
Italy ; the agricultural population had to flee to 
the towns for protection, and stay there for half a 
generation while the war lasted, and the farmers 
Siemselves were drafted into the army. When 


the war w’as over, the rustics had no capital where- 
with to restore their farms ; the State was unable 
to help them, and the wealthy quietly annexed 
the derelict farms of the poor. 'W ith the develop- 
ment of an Empire outside Italy, corn came m 
payment of taxes from the subject States. With 
curious lack of economic insight, Gains Gracchus, 
w’ho wm anxious to restore the rural population, 
caused this imported corn to be sold at less than 
its market value, with the result of making it 
imrK>ssibIe to grow com for sale in Italy, 

It is impossible to enter here into the more 
advanced departments of agriculture, the use of 
irrigation, which develojied early in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and which is also^ recognized by 
Homer ; and the cultivation of fruit trees by prun- 
ing and grafting. Wallace observed {framls, 
p, 335) that the natives on the Amazon never 
pruned or did anything else to their fruit trees. 
On the other hand, the labourers imported from 
Melanesia into Queensland were much surprised 
to find black men who had no garden. In tlie 
Melanesian islands, in Sarawak, and elsewhere, 
irrigation has long been practised (Codrington, Tim 
3Ulanesians, p. 303 ; Sarawak, i p. 406). 

After the com harvest was finished, the com had 
to be threshed. This w^as done by oxen treading 
it out on the hard threshing-floor [for the making 
of 'which Yarroand Virgil {Omrgics, i. 178-180) give 
careful directions], or by dragging over it a sledge 
or heavy toothed plank, as was the Roman prac- 
tice, and as is still done in Asia Minor (Fellows, 
Travels, p. 51). (Prehistoric methods were pro- 
bably much simpler, the com possibly being 
stripped from the ear by hand). The corn was 
stored for "winter use in carefully plastered under- 
ground chambers, so as to escape, as far as pimn- 
inle, the ravages of vermin. As we have seen, 
com was storea even in the Stone Age. 

The last task in the preparation 01 com for food 
prior to cooking it was the making of it into meal 
or flmir. Piette found rubbing stones in a late 
stratum of the Palaeolithic Age (Hoops, p. 280), 
though th^ were not necessarily usot for com. 
Bancroft’s description (i. 653) of the methods of 
the aborigines of Yucatan probably represents 
approximately very ancient practice. The grain 
is nrst soaked, and then bruised on the rubbing 
stone and wetted occasionally till it becomes soft 
paste. From the rabbing stone develop the pestle 
and mortar of later times, which are often men- 
tioned in the life of ancient Athens. But the 
handmill, with its heavy under stone and its 
lighter upper stone, which turns upon the other, 
goes back to the Stone Age (Hoops, p, 301 f. ; 
Schrader, Eeallexikon, s.v. * Mahlen *). As they 
are often found in the graves of women, it is evi- 
dent that this also was one of the duties of early 
woman, as indeed is clear from the literature of all 
countries from the earliest times. 

I*msRATimBL---For Mesopotamia and Efe'ypt the repretentatiemi 
in art ; Pisrrot-Chipieai: for both ; the illusteatioiis m WiBciason 
(the text Is out of date) and Lepsins, XktnhnMira'm Ammtm ; 
and the books mentioned in the text. For Ureece ; Hesiod, 
and inddentally Homer; Theophrastas, Bi$L cf Plmds, etc, 
andde Camis Plmitarum; with many allnsloas in Aristotle, 
Xenophon, and elsewhere (the Gev%mdoa belongs to the late 
Eoman Empire, but contains information from earlier emmm). 
For Eome ; Cato (its present is not tee original form of tee 
wory ; Vaxro, who professes to have read Phcenician, Greek, 
and Latin works on tee subject, and was himself competent ; 
Virgil, who, as a fanneFs son, and himself a farmer, writes in 
tee Georgies with knowledge and iatewwt, though not, of 
coarse, in technical fashion [tee Moretum attributed to him 
^ves an excellent account of a day in the life of a simple rusticl ; 
Columella, elaborate but inexact ; Palladius, the greater part 
of whose work is arranged aa a farmer's year, and bad much 
Influence in the Middle Ages. Detailed accounts of Greek and 
Eoman agriculture will be found in BaumeisteFs Denkmaler 
dss UoMS. AUertums, s.v. * Ackerbau;' Smith's Ant., 

and Pauly, s.e. ‘ Ackerbau * [this, though old, still contains much 
teat is useful). The lE^ricuIture of the Semitic nations is 
treated in the various Bible Dictionaries ; Indian agriculture 
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in the Vedic Age by Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, General 
accounts, specially for the Indo-Germanic peoples, are given, 
with full references to literature, in Schrader’s Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte [a new edition is in course of 
publication] and ReaXUxihm der vndogermanischen Altertums- 
hunde. Ct also Behlen, Der PJlug und das PJLUgen hei den 
RSfnem und in Bfittel Europa in vorgeschickUiGher Zeit (Dillen- 
burg, 1904); Meringer, Indo-germanische Forschungen^ xvi. 
188 fl., xvii, 100 ff. (with many illustrations). The cultivated 
plants are treated by de Candolle (Onpw of Cultivated Plants^ 
1884), by Hehn (Kidturpftanzen und Eausthieref (ed. by 
^hrader, 1902), and by Hoops (WaZdbdume und Evlturpjlanzen 
im gemianisch&n Altertum, 1906). These works give full refer- 
ences to other literature. T^e origins of agriculture are treated 
also by Hahn, Die Eaustiere, 1896, Demeter und JBatibOy 1896, 
and Das Alter der wirthschaftlichen Kultur der Menschkeit^ 
1905 ; by Sophus Miiller, Urgeschichte Buropas, 1905 *, and by 
Hirt, DU Indogermanen^ i., 1906. Mucke’s book (urgeseh- 
ichte des Ackerbaues und der Vuhzveht : Bine neue Theorie, 
1898) must be used with caution. P, GILES. 

AHERIA (Skr. akhttihay 'a hunter’). — Dra- 
vidian tribe of hunters, fowlers, and thieves, found 
in North India to the number of 35,447, of whom 
the majority inhabit the United Provinces and the 
Panjab. Their Ireligion is of the animistic type, 
and they worship^ a host of minor gods or godlings, 
and spirits not included in the orthodox Hindu 
mntheon. Some, who are more influenced by 
Hinduismj foUow Devi, the Mother-goddess; but 
in the United Provinces their tribal god is Mekha- 
sura (Skr. mesha-amra, ‘the ram spirit’), of which 
they can give no account, but which probably repre- 
sents a primitive form of theriolatry. Guga or 
Zabir Pir, the famous saint round whom has been 
collected a curious cycle of legend, is worshipped 
W the agency of a Musalman officiant (Croolce, 
Popular KeligioTiy i. 21 1 f . ). Another Muhammadan 
saint worshipped by them is the Miyah or Mirah 
Safiib of Amroha in the Moradabad district, of 
whom also strange legends are told (Shea-Troyer, 
Dabistdn, iii. 235 ; Crooke, op, cit. i. 217) . In a lower 
stage of animism is Jakhiya, who is apparently a 
deified sweeper, a member of which caste attends 
his shrine. To him a pig is sacrificed, and the 
sweeper officiant rubs a little of the blood upon the 
foreheads of children to repel evil spirits. Barai 
and Chamar, two of the common village godlings, 
are also worshipped. To the latter the offering is a 
cake of wheat, hut in serious cases a ram is oflered, 
the flesh of which is then and there consumed in 
the presence of the god. It is a curious fact that 
the Aherias have appropriated as their patron saint 
Valmiki, the mythical compiler of the epic of the 
Kamayana. The sacrifices to the tribal godlings 
are generally performed by a member of the family 
whiSi makes the ojBfering, not by a regular priest. 
In some cases where the victim is not actually 
slain, it is released after blood has been drawn from 
its ear. The Aherias stand in great fear of the 
ghosts of the dead; and when they cremate a 
corpse, they fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre as they return home, in order to prevent the 
spirit from accompanying them. 

Litbrature. — C rooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudhy 1896, i. 45 ff., Pojpular Religion and FoVg- 
lore of Northern India, new ed. 1896, li. 67. 

W. Ckooke. 

AHIICISA.— is the Indian doctrine of 
non-injury, that is, to all living things (men 
animals). It first finds expression in a mystical 
passage in the GkIndogya Upanishad (3. 17), where 
five ethical qualities, one being ahvmsdy are said to 
he equivalent to a part of the sacrifice of which the 
whole life of man is made an epitome. This is not 
exactly the same as the Hebrew prophet’s ‘ I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ but it comes near to 
it. The date of this document may be the 7th cent. 
B.O. This was also the probable time of the rise of 
the Jains, who made the non-injury doctrine a lead- 
ing tenet of their school. (See, for instance, Acha- 
ranga Sutta 1. 4. 2, translated by Jacobi, Jaina 
Sutrrrx^ 1. 3Q), It is the first of the five vows of the 


Jain ascetics {ih. p. xxiii.) ; and they carried it to 
great extremes, not driving away vermin from their 
clothes or bodies, and carrying a filter and a broom 
to save minute insects in the water they drank or 
on the ground where they sat {ih. p. xxvii). 

The doctrine has been common ground in all 
Indian sects from that time to the present. But 
each school of thought looks at it in a difierent way, 
and carries it out in practice in difierent degrees. 
The early Buddhists adopted it fully, but drew the 
line at what we should now call ordinary, reason- 
able humanity. It occurs twice in the eightfold 

ath, — no doubt the very essence of Buddhism, — 

rst under right aspiration, and again under right 
conduct (Majjhima iii. 251 =Saihyutta v. 9). It is 
the first in the Ten Precepts for the Order {sikkhd- 
paddni), and therefore of the five rules of conduct 
for laymen {pancha slldni)^ which correspond to the 
fipt five of the Precepts (Vinaya i. 83, Ahguttara 
iii. 203). It is the subject of the first paragraph of 
the old tract on conduct, the Silas, which is cer- 
tainly one of the very oldest of extant Buddhist 
documents, and is incorporated bodily into so many 
of the Suttantas (Ehys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddhay i. 3, 4). Asoka made it the subject of 
the first and second of the Rock Edicts in which 
he recommended his religion to his people, and 
refers again to it in the fourth. But he had long 
been a Buddhist before, in the first Edict, he pro- 
claimed himself a vegetarian. The rule of the 
Buddhist Order was to accept any food offered to 
them on their round for alms; when Devadatta 
demanded a more stringent rule, the Buddha ex- 
pressly refused to make any change ( Vinaya TextSy 
li. 117, iii. 253) ; and a much-quoted hymn, the 
Amagandha Sutta (translated by Fausboll, SBE 
X. 40), put into the mouth of Kassapa the Buddha, 
lays down that it is not the eating of flesh that 
defiles a man, but the doing of evil deeds. The 
Buddhist application of the principle differs, there- 
fore, from the Jain. 

It would be a long, and not very useful, task to 
trace the difierent degrees in which the theory has 
been subsequently held. It is sufficient to note 
that the less stringent view has prevailed. At the 
end of the long Buddhist domination the practice 
of animal sacrifices had ceased, and though with 
the revival of Brahman influence an attempt was 
made to restore them, it failed. The use of meat 
as food had been given up, and has never revived. 
But the Indians have not become strict vegetarians. 
Dried fish is still widely eaten ; and though there 
is a deep-rooted aversion to taking animal life of 
any other kind, the treatment of living animals, 
draught oxen and camels for instance, is not 
always thoughtful. Nowhere else, however, has 
the doctrine of ahvmsd had so great and long-con- 
tinued an influence on national character. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

AHIQAR, the story of. — In several 
versions of the Thousand and One Nights, the 
story of the sage Ahiqar (9aikar, Hikar,^ etc. ; cf. 
on tne original form of the name, Lidzh. in ThLZ, 
1899, col. 608) is to he found. The tale is derived 
from a compilation which was circulated especi- 
alW among the Christians of Syria (cf. Lidzb. in 
ZDMG i. 1896, p. 152). The contents of the story 
are as follows Atiiq^ar is minister of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. He is already sixty years old, and 
has sixty wives in sixty palaces, but no son. He has 
recourse to the gods (in the Armenian version, to 
Belshim, Shimil and Shamin; cf. on this Lidzb. 
in Ephem, i. p. 259) and prays for children, but re- 
ceives the rej^y that they have been denied to him, 
and is advised to adopt his nephew Nadan, and 
to bring him up instead of a son. A^iqS-r does so, 
devoting the greatest care to the physical and intel- 
lectual culture of his nephew, hut the young man 






turns out a failure. He squanders the property of 
Aliiqar and commits all Mnds of crimes. Wlien 
he is on this account called in question by Ahiqar, 
Nadan seeks to devise means to remove nis uncle. 
He contrives an intrigue to represent him as a 
traitor to the king. The king is deceived, and 
condemns Ahiqfir to death. However, Ahiqar and 
his wife Ashfeghni succeed in influencsing the exe- 
cutioner to spare liis life, and to execute in his 
stead a slave wlio had been condemned to death. 
Ahiqar is kept concealed by his wife, and is gener- 
ally supposed to be dead. The news, too, reaches 
the ears of Sennacherib’s rival, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
and encourages him to im|,>os© on Sennacnerib 
the task of building him a palace between heaven 
and earth. If Sennacherib should be able to carry 
out this demand, he 'would pay to him the income 
of his empire for three years; but if not, Sen- 
nacherib must do the same to him. Of all the 
advisers of the king, no one is able to comply with 
the demand of Pharaoh — least of all, Nadan. The 
king is in the greatest extremity, and bitterlj re- 
pents the removal of Abiqfc Then the executioner 
discloses the fact that he, at the time of the com- 
mand of the king, did not carry out Ahlqir's exe- 
cution, and that he is still alive. On hearing 
this, the king is highly delighted, releases AbiqS.r, 
and sends him to Egypt. He easily .solves all pro- 
blems proposed by Pharaoh, and the latter lias to 
pay the tribute and still other sums to Sennacherib. 
After his return home, Ahlqhr is again installed in 
his old position, and his nephew is unconditionally 
handed over to him, Abiqtir reproaches him for 
his actions, and tite effect i)n Natian i« so strong 
that he * swelled up like a skin ^ and burst asunder. 

The importance of this narrative, from the side 
of the history of religion, consists in the fact that, 
in all likelihood, it l>elongs to the lost literature 
of the AramsBans of the pre-Christian era(cf. Lidzb. 
in TALZ and Ic,), That the story had 

arisen in ancient times can be concluded from the 
consideration that the contents of the tale, with the 
names of both the principal heroes, are alluded 
to in the Book of Tobit (14^®). The connexion of 
this passage in tlie Book of Tobit 'wdth the story 
of Abiq&r wm first recognized by G. Hoffmann 
(Amzuffe am si/imeken Akten permcher Mdrtyrer^ 
p. 182), but he adopted the view that the story 
took its rise first in tlie Middle Ages imder the 
influence of the passage in Tobit. However, the 
various versions of tlie story discovered since then 
make this supposition untenable, and the priority 
of the story of Ahiqar is now generally recognize<f. 
The heathen character of the tale, too, cannot be 
mistaken, and this is especially prominent in the 
Armenian vexBion,' Among the gods mentioned in 
the text, the * God of heaven ’ takes the first place. 
He is Bbisamin, whose worship was widely diffused 
among the Semitic jieoples in tne last centuries B.c. 
and tne first A.O. Especially instructive is the 
pjissage in which A^iqltr emphasizes the ascend 
eney of Kelsamin m the ‘ God of heaven * over Bel, 
sun and moon {cf. Bphtm. i. p. 2159). 

LiT*RATtm.E.— In addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
cf. Benfey, Kleiners Sckri/tmi^ iii. p, 186 ff. ; SalhaJii, Contes 
ambes (1890), p. ifl. (.A.rabic version); JagiS, Byzant. Zeitschr. 
i. (I892)p. 107 ff. (Slavonic version); Kuhn, in the same, p, 127 ff.; 
Meissnor, ZDMG xlvili. (1894) p. I71ff. ; Lidzbarski, in the 
same, p. 071 flf. ; Lidzbarski, Die neuaratmiucken Band- 
scAn/psn der KgL BMiotheh zu Berlin (1S9G), i. il, p. Iff. 
(Arabic and new Aramaic version) ; Dillon, The Contemp, Rev. 
Ixxiii. (181)8^ p. 802 ff. ; F, C. Conybcare, J. Rendel Harris, and 
Ag-nes Smith Lewis, TheStory ofAfyikar^ London, 1898 (Syriac, 
Arabic, Armenian, and Slavonic versions); Cosquin, RB viii. 
(1899) p. 60 Ef,, 610ff.; Th. Reinach, RBJ xxxviii. (1899) p. 1 if.; 
Hal^vy, RS viii. (1900) p. 23 ff.; Gaster, JR AS, N. S. xxxii. 
(1900) p. 301 ff. (Roumanian version) ; J. Dashian, Kurze bihlio- 
grapkxeche UnUrwitehungen u. Texte, it (1901) p. Iff.; JE i, 
(1901) p. 287 ff.; P. Vetter, Theol. QwirtaUchrift, Ixxxvi. (1904) 
pp. 321 ff., 612 ff,, Ixxxvii. (1905) pp. 321 ff., 497 ff, ; Bousset, 
Z.V'fr Vi. (1905) p. laoff.; de Moor, Musim, N. S, k (1901) p! 

M. Limbarski. 


AHlR. — An important tribe of agriculturists 
and breeders of cattle, which at the Census of 1901 
numbered 9,806,475, of whom the vast majority are 
found in Bengal (where it is by far the largest 
caste), the United and Central Provinces, ana in 
smaller numbers throughout N. India. Their name 
connects them -with the Abhiras, a people ocxjupy- 
ing the Indus valley ; and Lassen’s view, that the 
Sfldras, or servile caste of the Hindu polity, with 
the Abhiras and Nish&das, were a black, long- 
haired Indian race, occupying wbat is now the 
valley of Sind, is perhaps correct. Another sug- 
gestion, which would connect them with a Scythian 
tribe, the Abars, wlio are believed to have entered 
India in the 1st or 2nd cent. B.c., is less probable. 
In N. India their traditions connect them with 
Mathura, the holy land of Krishna ; and the J&dff- 
bansi, one of their subdi-visions, claim descent 
from the YMava tribe to which Krishna is said to 
have belonged; while another, the Nandbansi of 
the United Provinces, the Nanda Ghosh of Bengal, 
claims as its ancestor Nanda, the foster-father of 
the divine child. 

Bengal, — In Bengal the caste is known 
GoSla (Skr. gop^a^ ‘a cowherd’), and in accord- 
ance with the legend of their descent they are 
generally worshi|mers of Krishna, and therefore 
members of the vaishnava sect. But their cult 
is of a much lower type than the pietistic form 
of Vaishnavism associated in Bengal with the 
teaching of Chaitanya. Thus, they have a special 
feast, knovm as the Govardhan-pUjA, wliieh takes 
its name from the holy Matliura .hill associated 
with the cult of Krishna, at which they pray to a 
heap of boiled rice which is supposed to represent 
the hill, and make an offering of focxl, red -lead, 
turmeric, and fiow^ers to every cow which they 
possess. In other parts the worship is paid to a 
mass of cowdung matle to represent a human form, 
presumably that of Krishna. A still more primi- 
tive rite is that described by Buchanan (in Martin, 
B, India, i. 194), when at the DiVdli, or Feast of 
Lamps, they tie together the feet of a pig, and drive 
their cattle over tne wretched animal until it is 
killed, after which they boil and eat the fiesh in 
the fields, though on other occasions they are not 
permitted to taste pork. Here the pig was prob- 
ably originally a sacred animal, and is sacrament- 
ally slain to promote the fertility of the fields 
(Frazer, Golden Bought, ii. 366 ff.). 

It is a curious proof of the siTTipathy which even Hindus of 
high caste and social position exhibit towards the coarser side 
of Hinduism, that when, in 1896, the English officer in charge of 
the Santal country prohibited this brutal rite, a protest was 
immediately made in the Legislative Council of Benttl by one 
of its members* It is satisfactory to find that the lueutenarit- 
Governor supported the action of his subordinate (iV'ortfiiJndia» 
Notes arid Queries, v. 88X 

In W. Bengal they have special reverence for t!;e 
hero Lorik, round whom a cycle of curious legend 
centres, and for Kfiil Baba or KMlnath, the ^ost 
of a murdered Brahman, which is greatly feared. 
If he be not propitiated, he brings disease upon the 
cattle ; and Bisley describes how, when the plague 
appears, *the village cattle are massed together, 
ana cotton seed sprinkled over them. The fattest 
and sleekest animal being singled out, it is severely 
beaten with rods. The herd, scared by the noise, 
scamper off to the nearest shelter, followed by the 
scape-bull ; and by this means it is thought the 
murrain is stayed.’ 

2 . United Frovinces , — In the United Provinces, 
those members of the caste who are initiated into 
any of the orthodox sects are either Vaishnavaa or 
Saivas, the former preferring the cult of Krishna, 
the latter that of 5iva or of his consort Dev! 
in some one of her many forms, in preference the 
goddess known as the vindhyabasinl Devi, who 
has her temple at Vindhyfichai in the Mirzarmr 
district, and is supposed to oe the guardian goddess 
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of the Vindliyan Hills. In Saharanpur they have 
two deities who preside over marriage — Brahm 
Devata and Bar iJevata, the former representing 
the great Hindu god Brahma, who has an image of 
gold in human form ; the latter the banyan tree 
(Hind, bar^ Skr. vata). On the night of the wed- 
ding the image of Brahm Devata is brought by the 
goldsmith and placed upon the marriage-platform. 
When the binding portion of the rite has been per- 
formed, the bride and bridegroom offer to the image 
sandalwood, rice, flowers, incense, sweetmeats, and 
cakes, and light lamps before it. The women of 
the household then bury the image in the kitchen, 
and raise an earthen platform over it. The mem- 
bers of the family worship this daily by pouring 
water over it, and on feast days offerings of milk 
and rich cakes are made to it. This is done until 
a second marriage takes place in the family, when 
it is dug up and removed, and its place is taken by 
a new image. This is a very curious survival of 
Brahma worship among a people where we were 
unlikely to suspect its existence. Except in a few 
temples specially dedicated to this, the head of the 
Hindu triad, his cult has now largely fallen into 
disuse. The worship of the banyan tree is closely 
connected with the custom of tree-marriage (Crooke, 
Fojmlar Religion and Folklore of N. India^ ii. 115). 
Among the Ahir the bridegroom marks the trunk 
of the tree with vermilion at the same time as he 
marks the parting of the bride’s hair with the same 
substance—a rite which is an obvious survival of 
the blood-covenant, marking the reception of the 
bride into a new kith and kin different from her 
own. 

They also worship the Pahchonpir (see Panch- 
PIRIYA) and various minor local gods, the most 
popular of whom is Kas^Inath, a deified ghost, at 
whose festival pots of milk are set to boil for the 
refreshment of the ^odling ; and one man, becoming 
possessed by the deity, pours the contents over his 
shoulder, and is said never to be scalded. Their 
fecial cattle-god in the eastern parts of these 
Provinces is Birnath (Skr. mra-ndtha^ ‘ hero-lord’), 
who is represented by a collection of five wooden 
images rudely carved into human form. 

3 . Central Provinces. — A similar quintette of 
gods of disease is worshipped in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Here their principal deities are Dulha Deo, 
said to be a deifiea bridegroom who died on his 
wedding-day (see Dravidians), and Budha Deo, 
the chief god of the Gonds. As in Bengal, their 
chief festival is the Divali, when they go about be- 
decked with strings of cowry shells, singing and 
dancing. Th^ also pay mucn respect to a deified 
man, Haridas Baba. He is said to have been a yogi 
ascetic, and to have possessed the power of separating 
his soul from his body at pleasure. One day he went 
in spirit to Benares, and left his body in the house 
of one of his disciples, an Ahir. As he did not 
return, and the people ascertained that a dead body 
was lying in this house, they insisted that it should 
be burned. After this was done, Haridas returned, 
and when he found that his body had been burned, 
he entered into another man, and through him in- 
formed the people what a terrible mistake had been 
made. In atonement for their error, they worship 
him to this day. We have here an excellent ex- 
ample of the world- wide belief in the separable soul. 
The beliefs of the Ahir in this Province are of a 
very primitive type, and Russell points to obvious 
survivals of totemism in the titles of some of the 
sub-castes. 

4 . Deccan. — In the Deccan the Ahir are known 
as Gavli, which is the equivalent of Godld^ explained 
above. Here they are worshippers of the ordinary 
Hindu gods, — in particular of Siva — and their priests 
BxejahgaTns, or officiants of the LingSyat (wh. see) 
sect. Those known as Maratha Gopals worship 


the Mother-Goddess, the Devi of Tuljapnr in the 
Nizam’s dominions, Kanhoba, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in the Poona district, and Mahasoha, with offerings 
of sandal paste, flowers, and food. Each family dedi- 
cates a she-buffalo to Kanhoba, or Krishna, rears 
her with care, and does not load her or sell her milk 
and butter, but presents these to a Brahman. Fur- 
ther south in Kanara, the Gollar, a kindred tribe, 
worship Krishna, Siva under the form of the terrible 
Kala Bhairava, and his consort Parvati. The rites 
in honour of these deities are performed after the 
Dingbat rule. 

5 . Gadd% Ghost. — In N. India, when Ahir are 
converted to Islam, they are known as Ghost (‘a 
shouter,’ Skr. ahush, Ho shout after cattle’) or 
Gaddl^ and follow the Muhammadan rule, with 
some admixture of Dravidian animism. In Bombay 
they use many Hindu rites at marriage and birth, 
worship an image of the goddess Devi at the Dasahra 
festival, and of Lakshmi, the goddess of good luck, 
at the Divali, when they also adore the Tulasi or 
holy basil plant, as at the Holi they worship the 
castor-oil plant. 

Quite distinct from these are the Gaddi of the 
Pan j ah Hills, of whose beliefs Rose has given a full 
account. They are nominally Hindus by religion, 
worshipping Siva by preference, and, in addition 
to him, Nagas or serpent gods, Siddhas or deified 
ascetics, Birs or heroes, and Devis or Mother- 
goddesses. The Nagas, probably as representing 
the earth in serpent form, receive an offering of 
beestings, male kids and lambs, first-fruits of all 
crops, incense, and small cakes. The Siddhas, as 
befits their wandering life, are presented with a 
sack, stick, crutch, sandals, and thick bread cakes ; 
the Birs receive a he-goat, a thick woollen cloak, 
waistband, cap, and fine bread. They and the 
Siddhas are thus conceived as living a life in an- 
other world, much the same as that which they en- 
joyed on earth. The Devis, as female deities, receive 
vermilion and trinkets beloved by women, ardent 
spirits, and a goat. Women have their special 
worship of Kailu, who is a Bir and the numen of 
abortion. Kailung i|..one of the chief Nagas or 
serpent gods. Like Siva, he is adored under the 
form of a sickle, which the god always carries when 
grazing his flocks. Besides these obj ects of worship, 
there are the autdrs (Skr. avatara^ ‘ an incarnation 
of one of the greater gods’), a term here applied to 
the ghost of a person who has died childless, and 
who therefore is malignant and causes sickness. 
To propitiate this spirit, the sick person puts on 
clothes which are specially made for him, and wears 
an image of the spirit round his neck. Thus clad, 
he worfliips the autdr, an image of which is always 
kept near a stream. The clothes and image are 
worn as a memorial of the dead man, to keep him 
in mind and conciliate him. Besides these, they 
worship a host of malignant spirits — hdtal, the 
sprites of rivers and streams ; yogints, or rock spirits ; 
rakshams and banasats^ who are here regarded as 
akin to the yogints, but are probably in their origin 
female demons (Skr. rdkshast) ; and spirits of the 
wood (Skr. vanaspati, * king of the wood ’). This 
would be quite m accordance with the belief of 
forest tribes, who naturally worship the spirits of 
trees, rocks, or rivers by which they are surrounded. 
Chungti is another demon who inhabits trees. He 
sucks the milk of cattle, and is propitiated with an 
otiering of a coco-nut — a frequent form of commuta- 
tion of the original human victim, the coco-nut re- 
presentingthe skull — , aplough handle, almonds, and 
gr^es-— the usual farmer’s gifts. His effigy is made 
in nour, and to this incense is offered. Gunga, the 
demon who causes cattle disease, is propitiated by 
setting aside a griddle cake of bread until the final 
ofterings can be made. Then a piece of iron, sorne- 
f hin g like a hockey stick, is made, and the deity 
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embodied in this is taken into the cattle shed, where 
he is worshipped by the sacred fire on a Thursday. 
A he-goat is killed, and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered, and some are eaten by one member of the 
household, but not by more than one, or the scourge 
will not abate ; the rest are buried in the earth. 
Every fourth year the deity is worshipped in the 
same fashion. KaiM is a demon wwshipped by 
women after childbirth, hy^ putting up a stone 
under a tree, which is siinctifiea by magic formulae 
and then worshiped. A white goat, 
which may have a black head, is offered up to the 
demon by making an incision in the right ear and 
letting the blood fall on a white cloth — a gocal ex- 
ample of the commutation of the blood sacrifice. 
The woman eats some coarse sugar and dons the 
cloth, which she must wear until it is worn out, 
thus maintalningasacramental communion betureen 
the demon and herself. If any other woman should 
happen to wear the cloth, it would cause her divers 
bodily ills. These fsuits regarding Gaddi religion 
are specially interesting, as being one of the best 
extant accounts of Indian animism as shown in the 
Panjsb Hills. 

Litsratcrs. — For Benjrd : Dalton, Pmoriptive. Ethnohgy^ 
8X4 1; Risley, Tri^ and Castes^ i. 289; Buchanan Hamilton, 
In Martin, Jfastem iTUiia, 1. 194 f,, it 138. For the cult of I.orik 
and Kasi Bahi: Gait, Bengal Cengtis, 1901, i 197; Crooke, 
jPo}ndar Hdigim and Folk-lore, ii. 160 ; Risley, op, dt. 1, 1S2 ; 
Forth Indian Fotejs and Quoriu, v. 77, For the United Pro- 
vinces : Crooke, Tribi^ and Cakm^ i. 63, 11. 370, 419. For 
EftjpuUna; CmMm Report, 1901, 1. 189. For the Central Pro- 
vinces; CenmM lUport, 1901, 1. 80, 189; PARB Ivili. pt 1297, 
For the 0e<5C&n and Comm : Bombap <?azft(»r, xv. pt i. 297, 
xtiL 161, 184 ; PASS L 42. For the Fanjat : Rose, <7eim« 

airport, 1901, i 119 flf. W. Crooke* 

AHMAMBAD, AHMEDSBAB.-CMef city 
of the district of thal name in the province of 
Gujarat; founded in A.D. 1413 by AJimad Shah, 
from whom it tak«( its name, and during the I6th 
and 17th cents, one of the most splendid cities of 
W. India. The religious building illustrate the 
conflict of the Muhammadan style with that of the 
Jains to which it succeeded. 

*The tnith of the matter,* writM Fergrusson, ‘Is, the Ma- 
homedans had forced themselves upon the most civilized and 
most essentially buildina race at that time in India, and the 
Ohalukyas conquered tneir conquerors, and forced them to 
adopt forms and ornaments which were sij^rior to any the 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a style 
which combine all the elegance and finish of Jaina and Chaluk- 
art, with a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu 
never quite attained, but which is characteristic of the people 
who at that time were subjecting all India to their sway.* 

Among these building the Jfimi* Masjid, or 
Cathedrfi Mosque, thou^ not remarkable for size, 
is one of the most beautiful mosques in the Bast. 
This and other buildings of the same class, follow- 
ing ^the m<^t elegant and instructive of Indo- 
S«u»cenic styles,^ were built during the centuiy and 
a half of independent rule {a.d. 1413-1573). Thdbr 
tombs are equally remarkable, that of the King 
Mahmtid BegadA being one of the most splendid 
sepulchres in India. 

LiTSRATmB. — - Fergussoa, Bist. qf Indian and JSadem 
Arohitsdme, 62SU,; Sombap ffazetUer, iv, 262 ff., ix. pt. i. 181. 

^ W. Crooke. 

AHOMS. — ^The iJboms are ShAns belonging to 
the great Tai family of the human race. This 
family extends from the Gulf of Siam northwards 
into yiin-nan and thence westward to Assam. It 
comprises several divisions, viz. the Siamese, Laos, 
ShAns, Tai Man or Tai KhA (Chinese ShAns), 
KhAmtIand Ahom,**^ According to Br. Grierson, 
the Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond 
all westion the most widely spread of any in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, ana even in parts 
beyond the Peninsula, and it is certainly the most 
numerous. Its members are to be found from 
Assam to far into the Chinese province of Kwang-si, 
• IntyodaedoiJ to Dr. Ousliing’s^AiB $rammair (Bangoon, 1871> 


and from Bangkok to the interior of_ Yun-nan.* 
The Ahoms used to call themsel vp not * Aboni,’ but, 
like the Xorthern Blians, ‘Tai/ Regarding the 
etymology of the word ‘ Ahom' there has been some 
discussion, and various views have been exjuessed. 
Br. Grierson seems to incline to the opinion that 
the word is a corruption of AsMm, Bkdn is the 
Burmese corruption of Sham, which m the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the well- 
knovrUi tribe. We have not, however, In^en able to 
ascertain what is the force of the hiitial A.^ The 
Muhammadan historians called the Ahoms ‘AsAm/ 
They say, when mentioning them, that * AsAjn did 
thisand that/ If this suggestion is correct, ‘ Ahom ^ 
must be a, comparatively speaking, mmiern corrup- 
tion, t It is very probable ttiat this tribe gave the 
modem name to our Province of Assam, the old 
name for the country being SaumarpipL^: 

History. —Gait, in his extremely valuable work, A Bistorp of 
Asmm, gives a detailed historical account of the tribe. Ail 
that need be stated here Is that the Ahoms invaded Assam, 
under the leadership of Chuk^pha, from the Shan States in the 
ISth century. The Ihom buranjis, or chronicles, give the exact 
date, which has been computed by us from their reckoning to be 
A.n. 1228. Theconquest of Yun-nari by Khublai Khftn took place 
in the year a.o. 1253, § but it is possible that the Chine* Inroads 
into y un-nan began some years previous to the final conquest of 
the country, ana the general dlsturlmnce of the people which 
took place in consequence caused some of the Shins to migrate 
to other countries, as w’as the Mse with the Ahom branch. 
Frolmblv, however, the Ahoms required but little encourage- 
ment to shift their quarters, for the Shins are restless by nature, 
and are constantly moving from place to place, even in timet of 
peace. The Ahftms, passing over the Fitkai i range, which 
divides Assam from Upper Burma, lubdutd in turn the different 
Bark tribes, i,e. the Morins, Borihis, and Chutlyis, which they 
found in possession of the Brahmaputra valley. Although It 
would seem that the Ahoms, when they first appeared in the 
Province, were not large in numbers, they must have inrreaaed 
considerably afterwards, for they gradually extended their 
dominions until In the time of Rudra Shigha (1696-1714) they 
were in powession of practically the whole valley of Assam, ana 
were, moreover, able more than once to repel the Muhammadans 
who had Invaded the country on several occasions, and to defeat 
the great Kachan king Nara Narayap, as ■well as the Raja of 
JMntia. The Ahoms probably received a certain number of 
msraits from their ShSin relatives beyond the P&tkai ; but they 
seem to have admitted the Mt& people of the country largely 
into their tribe, and by this means also they probably increased 
their numbers. At the Census of 1901 those who returned them* 
sslves as Ahoms amounted to 178,049, the greater portion of 
this number being resident in the two upper Aiaam aistricts of 
Sibsagur and Laknimpur. 

The Ahom legend toat two brothers, Khunlung and BhSnlalj 
from whom they claim descent, came down from hi^ven ana 
established themselves at a place called Miing-Ei-Mting-Bang, 
seems to be identical with the Shan legend mentioneia by Dr. 
Clushing,^ except that the hdbitat of the Shins is said to have 
been the Shweli valley. Miing-Ri-Mung-Rang is thought by Sir 
George Soott to have some connexion with Mbng-Hi-Mong-Ham, 
a place in the Hsephsawng Panna on the bank of the river 
Mekong in the Chinese Sh&n States. Wherever may have been 
toe exact abode of the Ahoms before they entered Awun, it Is 
very probable that they formed one of toe tribes Included in the 
Sh&n kingdom of Miing Mau, which at that time mm veiy !«•« 
and powerful.^* This kin^om was probably identical wito 
what was knowm to the Mampurisas the kingdom of Pong.tf 

Physical Characteristics.— The description of tbe phy^ml 
characteristics of the Shins given by I>r, Cushing || ia equally 
applicable to the Ahoms, except that it should be stated that 
toe Ahoms of the Assam valley, owing to intermarriage with 
toe tribes, which are of Tibeto-Burman origin, exhibit pro- 
bably fewer Shan characteristics than the people of the Shin 
States, The statement of the Muhammadan historian, quoted 
on p. 189 of Gait’s Bistorp of Assarn^ that the^Ahom women are 
‘very black,’ is scarcely accurate, for the ^om women are 
among the fairest in Assam, and show a pleasing contrast to the 

* General IntroducMon to * Tai Group * In ZdnfftiMia Swwp qf 
India (Calcutta, 1904), vol. ii. p, 69. 

f In Assamese, « and sh become a guttural 

iSee p. 61 of General Introduction to *TaI Group* in I4n- 
guigtio mrmp cf Indxd, voL 11 ; also pp. 240, 241 of A Bistorp 
of Amam (E. A, Gait). 

I Dr. Cushing’s note In toe €«mm Report of 1891, 

p. 201. 

I Said to take Its name fropa the Ahom words pat, * to out, 
and kai, ‘ fowl/ it being the Ahom custom to seek augtuies by 
examining the legs of fowls, 

^ Burma Census Memrt, 1891, p. 202 

** See note by Dr. Cushing in the Burma Cmsm Mport ot 
1891. 

tf For derivmtloo of * Pong* sec Burma Comm 1891, 

p.208. 

tt Cushing in Burma Cemm Mopon, 1891. 
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ordinary Kachari * woman of the plains, whose skin is fre- 
quently dusky in hue, and whose features are hard and ill 
favoured. Though more muscular, and certainly more capable 
of bearing fatigue than the Assamese Hindu of Aryan or semi- 
Aryan extraction, the Ahom, by long residence in the steamy 
plains of Assam, and by inordinate use of opium, has physically 
deteriorated, and has become as incorrigibly lazy as the ordinary 
Assamese m^aL Ahoms are heavy drinkers, consuming large 
quantities of rice beer, called by them lau,i which they brew m 
their own villages. The Biktts, or harvest and sowing festivals, 
are cekdtratai by more than usually heavy potations, t The 
deodhau^m Ahom priests, distil a spirit from rice in out of the 
w»ay localities, often in defiance of the Excise laws. The evils of 
the gambling habit, which affect other races of Indo-Chinese 
origin,! do not, so far, appear to have spread among them. In 
educational matters the Ahoms are more backward than even 
the ordinary Assamese Hindus, which is saying a good deal. In 
consequence, both the Ahoms and the Assamese Hindus stand in 
great danger of being elbowed out of all Government as well as 
industrial employment by the people of Eastern Bengal. The 
condition of tiie old Ahom aristocracy becomes worse and worse 
each year, owing chiefly to the failure of its members to realize 
the new conditions of life. Families in Sibsagar which a genera- 
tion or two Iwick held positions of power and comparative 
wealth at the Ahom Raja^ court are now practically destitute. 

Dress.-* The dress of the Ahom tribesman at the present 
time possesses nothing to distinguish it from that worn by the 
Assamese cultivator. It was the Aiioms, however, who pro- 
bably introduced into Assam the large broad-brimmed hat or 
jMpi, whiclj is an adaptation of the Shan head covering. The 
dress of an Ahom nobleman used to consist of a turban of silk or 
a cap called jema, a short coat, mtrjait made of Assamese 
mugm or pat silk, reaching to the waist, a long coat, also of 
silk, worn over the mirjai reaching down to the ankles, and a 
churid or silken w^aist cloth. Ahom females dress in a similar 
manner to ordinary Assamese women, wearing either silk (vary- 
ing in texture) or cotton, according to the circumstances of the 
wearer. All this silk is spun and woven in the Assamese home- 
steads. Women as well as men nowadays wear the jhdpi, a 
spetually large and gaily decorated hat being reserved for the 
bride on her wedding-day. Formerly the jhapi was an emblem 
of authority, and none but the great were allowed to wear it in 
the presence of the Raja. Jewellery is much the same as that 
ordinarily met with in the valley, although the different articles 
are sometimes called by different names. The girls of the 
Deodhai, or priestly clan, tattoo star-shaped devices on their 
hands and arms, the dve used being prepared in the Ahom or 
Nori villages. Tattooing takes place when a girl has reached 
about ten years of ago. The Noras, another Shan tribe of 
Assam, who pomm a few settlements in the valley, observe a 
similar custom. 

Houses and Villages.-— Ahom villages do not differ from 
those of the ordinary cultivator of the valley, but the houses of 
the priests (Deodhais), w’ho are in all matters more conservative 
than the rest of the tribe, are built on piles about 6 to 6 ft. 
from the ground, the dwelling of the ordinary cultivator beiM 
either set up on an earthen plinth or flush with the ground. 
The Deo^ai houses are divided into three compartmente, 
maren or cook-room, chdngku or sleeping-room, and ohai^ 
or dining-room. The spaces immediately below^ these three 
chambers are used for the loom, cowshed, and pig-sty respec- 
tively. 

Food and drink— Hgs and fowls abound in the Deodhai 
vill^^ Ahoms who have not been Hinduized, ^metimes 
even those who have become the disciples of Vai^navite gosmim, 
eat pork and fowls, and drink rice beer and noe spirit, much to 
the scandal of their sanctimonious Assamese Hindu neighbours, 
who regard them with horror. The AJioms cultivate rice in 
the same fashion, using the same primitive plough, as the 
other peasants of the valley, but, owing to their extremely 
lethargic habits, fail to reap anything like full benefits from the 
magnificently rich soil. A large quantity of ^ain m used up by 
them in the manufacture of luu (rice beerb_ and they spend 
probably quite as much money in bu3^g opium as m paying i 
the Government land revenue. _ , j j j 

Exogamous g^roups. — ^The Ahoms are dmded 
into a number of exogamous groups called or 

Meis^ the principal ones beiu^ seven in number, 
hence the term sdtghand (* belonging to seven 
houses’) wliieii is nowadays appli®<i to them. The 
composition of these seven principal divisions has 
varied from time to tiine, but they are said to have 
originally consisted of the following : the Koyal 
Family, the Bnragohain, Hargohain, Cmrmg, 
Deodhai, Mohan, and Bailoug photds,\\ 
whole of the«U|knior exogamous groups are divided, 
further, into two main divisions, called Gohams 
and Goffoift, hot there are sonie decidedly in- 
ferior im the Chaodangs, who were 

the public ixeciitioiiers in the old days, as well 
* Kaehlris mil Ittm. 

t TheH'lAw ftitlvals which the Ahoms have adopted. 

ra«<l* on the aathori^ of Srijut Qotab 

GhandraBarm. 'I»i# Iten trwilator to the Government. 


as Likchans, Gharfaleas and others, with whom 
Ahoms of the upper classes will not intermarry. 
For a description of the Aliom system of govern- 
ment, State and social organization, and parti- 
cularly the pdik system, the reader is referred to 
ch. ix. of Gait’s History of Assam. 

Marriage. — ^Ahoms who have become Hindus 
observe a modified Hindu marriage ceremony, but 
the real Ahom rite is the saJdang. The ritual is 
contained in a holy book called the saklang puthi 
(unfortunately no longer available). As the actual 
ceremony is conducted with some secrecy, and as 
it is said to be forbidden to divulge its details to 
anyone but an Ahom, the writer had considerable 
difficulty in finding out what actually occurs on 
the occasion ; but two reliable authorities, Srijuts 
Kanakeswar Borpatra Gohain and Radha Kanta 
Sandikai, E.A.C,, were good enough to give him 
the following description. ^ The bridegroom sits in 
the courtyard ; the bride is brought in, and she 
walks seven times round the bridegroom. She 
then sits down by his side. After this both rise 
and proceed to a room screened off from the guests. 
Here one end of a cloth is tied round the neck of 
the bride, the other being fastened to the bride- 
groom’s waist. They walk to a corner, where nine 
vessels full of water have been placed on plan- 
tain leaves, the Chiring Phukan (or master of the 
ceremonies) reads from the saklang puthiy and 
three cups containing milk, honey and ghee, and 
rice frumenty, are produced, which the bride and 
bridegroom nave to smell. Some uncooked rice 
is then brought in a basket, into which, after 
the bride and bridegroom have exchanged knives, 
rings are plunged by bride and bridegroom re- 
spectively, unknown to one another, it being the 
intention that each should discover the other’s 
ring and wear it on the finger. The exchange of 
the knives and the rings is the binding part of the 
ceremony. Bride and bridegroom are then taken 
outside and do sewa (homage) to the bride’s parents 
and to the people assembled, and the marriage is 
complete. 

Ahoms used to be polygamous, but one wife is 
said to be more correct now. Ahom girls are not 
married till they reach a nubile age— sometimes 
much later. The marriage expenses seem to be 
quite out of proportion to the means of the people ; 
for instance, a Deodhai marriage in Sibsagar was 
reported to the writer to have cost more than Rs. 
200 (bridegroom’s expenses). 

Death.— iJboms generally bury their dead ; 
formerly they invariably did so, out now those 
who have accepted the Hindu religion resort to 
cremation. The following is a brief description of 
the old Ahom rites. The corpses of the poor are 
buried in the ground without coffins. Those of the 
rich are reverently laid in boxes ; a water-pot, cup, 
dd (stick), jhapi (or large hat), and a pird (or 
wooden stool) are put inside the box with the 
corpse. These articles are intended for the use of 
the deceased’s spirit in the next world. The coffin 
is then lowered into the grave, which is filled in, a 
large earthen tumulus {moiddm) being thrown up 
over it. The Ahom kings were buried at Choraideo 
iu the Sibsagar district, their funeral obsequies 
being of a much more elaborate nature. A huranji, 
(Ahom chronicle) describes how at the funeral of 
Raja Gadadhar Singha, who died in A.D. 1696,* 
a number of living persons, who had been the 
deceased’s attendants, were interred with the 
corpse, together with many articles of food and 
raiment, and ornaments, ft is stated that some- 
times horses and even elephants were interred 
alive with a dead king. 

Religion.— As the Ahoms are now almost en- 
tirely Hinduized, and there are very few of the old 
* Gait, History of Assam^ p. 163. 
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Deodhais (the only persons who possess any know- i 
letl^e of the ancient ritnal) who rememoer the 
ancient religious customs, it is well-nigh impossible 
to give an accurate and connected account of the 
Ahonot religion. 

The Avriter has been unable to trace Buddhistic 
influences. Possibly Buddhism had not penetrated 
80 far as the Upper Mekong before the Ahoms 
left Mung-Ki-Mling-Rang, their ancient^ site ; ^or 
Buddhism had become so inextricably mixed with 
the worship of the gods of earth and sky as to 
become indiscernible. Apart from tine god Chuin- 
seng orjChiing Deo, whose worship was conducted 
by tlie Ahom king, assisted by the Chiring Fhukan, 
as will afterwards be described, the Alioms pos- 
sessed various gods, arnonght whom the following 
seem to have been the more important: Along 
or Phu-Ba-Ta-Ka (God the creator), Lengdon (god 
of heaven, the Hindu Indra), Kaokham (god of 
water, the old Vedic deity Varuna), Lengbm and 
Lengdin (god and goddess of the' earth), and Phai 
(god of fire, Hindu Agni). Chumseng, who was 
daily worshipped at the king's house, was not re- 
garded m a gcni himself ; for, according to Ahom 
tradition, Chumseng was given to the Ahom pro- 
genitors, Khflnlfing and Khfinlai, by Lengdon, god 
of heaven. Chumseng was worshipped more as 
a fetish—sometiiing supernatural, poBsesning the 
power to do gocnl ” to the king and his {>eople, 
Chumseng was perhaps an ammonite, sometliing 
of the nature of the Hindu mltjrdm^ or even a 
precious stone (which the etymology of the name, 
i.e. cAwpi = ‘ precious * and setig =* atom/ would 
certainly suggest). The stone or image, whatever 
it was, couUi not liave been large, as at the corona- 
tion ceremony it was hung round the king’s neck. 
The worship was conducted with secrecy, none 
but the king being allowed to view Chumseng. 
The king could see him only twice a year. The 
mysticism attached to the Chumseng vrorship 
accounts for the doubt as to what Chumseng 
actually is. Old people say that Chumseng lies 
concealwi somewhere in Assam at the present day. 

The Ahoms performed ceremonies called saija 
and umplui for the good of the crop.s and the State, 
the latter l>eing on a grander scale than the former, 
and conducted by the king himself. A ceremony 
called sarkai, the object of which was the scaring 
away of evil spirits from the country, was also 
performed, the peculiarity of this observance being 
that a man w^ho had lost several wives by death 
wm oflered up as a sacrifice. The rikkhwan, or 
expiation ceremony (lit. = ‘call/ and kkioan 
‘ life *}, was ‘ generally performed at the installation 
of a new king, in times of danger, or after a 
victory. The procedure was as follows. The king 
sat in full dress on a platform, and the priests and 
astrologers poured holy water over his head, whence 
it ran down his body through a hole in the platform 
on to the chief milong or astrologer, who was 
stantog below. The king then changed his 
clothes, »ying those which lie had been wearing 
and all his ornaments to the chief huilong. 
Gait says that the same ceremony, on a smaller 
scale, was also frequently performed by the common 
people, and still is, on certain occasions, when 
a child is drowned, Mucii the same ceremony 
seems to have been celebrated in Manipur State. 

Priesthood.— The priests, as has already been 
stated, were called dmdJmw, Probably this name 
was applied to them after the conversion of the 
king and his court to Hinduism, for in the Ahom 
language the priests were called Mayman, The 
Deodhais claim descent from Laokhri, who is said 
to have been the companion of the two princes 
Khtnlflng and Khdniai wiien they descended from 
heaven to earth, and to have acted in the dual 

* Oftifc, Miitoff q/Amam^ p, 86. 


capacity of priest and councillor. Although in the 
old days of Ahom rule the Deodhais composed the 
king’s Privy Council, they w^ere after^vards re- 
stricted to priestly duties and to divining events, 
the latter being thought by the Ahoms a matter of 
very great importance. Tradition runs that the 
heavenly princes brought from above the kai- 
chftn-mmg^ or heavenly fowls ; hence the sanctity 
which is attached to these birds. Some Deodhais 
near Luckwa (in Sibsagar district) once performed 
the divination ceremony for the writer’s l^enelit. 
It was as follows. An altar of plantain trees and 
bamboos was set up {mebenga} ; plantain leaves 
and fruit, rice, sugar-cane, and liquor {Ifiu} were 
brought, and a lamp. Three fowls and three 
fowls’ eggs were placed upon the altar. The 
officiating priest sprinkled holy water on the 
spectators with a sprig of bidk singpha (the King 
flower). Prayers were then oflered up to J asingplia 
(the god of learning), and the fowls’ neck.s were 
wrung. The flesh was scraped off the fowls’ legs 
until the latter %vere quite clean, and then search 
was made for any small holes that existed in the 
bones. When the holes were found, small splinters 
of bamboo were inserted in them ; and the bones 
were held up, with the barnlKK) splinters sticking in 
them, and closely compared with diagrams in a holy 
book wliich the priest hail ready at hand. This Ikx>k 
contained diagranm of all sorts of conibiuatumH of 
positions of splinters stack in fowls’ legs, and each 
meant sometmng, the meaning appearing in verses 
written in the Ahom character, which were duly 
droned out by the Deotlliai. The Ahom kings 
placed great faith in such omens, and the poHition 
of diviner was one of no small profit. Even now 
many Ahoms consult .such soothsayers. 

Coronation. — ^The Eoyal Coronation ceremony 
was celebrated with great pomp at Choraideo hill 
in the Sibsagar district, the Simrgadco* and hia 
principal queen riding on elephants. On such 
occasions tne sacred Chumseng was brought out 
from the Royal arcana and hung round the neck 
of the king, who was girt about with the sword 
hengdang (the Ahom * excalibur ’), three feathers 
of the sacred birds {kai-c/ian-mung) being placed 
in his turban. After planting two banyan trees on 
Choraideo hill, the King returned and took his 
' seat on a bamboo stage {iwlong yAnr), under which 
had been placed a specimen of every living creature, 
including man. The king was batlied with holy 
water, which fell upon the collection below. Then 
the king, taking the sacred sword, killed a man, a 
criminal being selected for the pur|)ose,t A great 
feast was afterwards given to the people, all of 
whom assembled to do homage to the new king. 

As Oait wys, ‘ The Ahoms were endowed with the historiail 
faculty in e very high degree ; and their priests and leading 
famili^ pOT8'«»ed bwanjiM or histories, which were periodicidiy 
brought up to date. They w^ere written on oblong strips of 
bark, and were veiry carefully preserved and handed down from 
father to son,* t 

A detailed description of the Ahom system of chronology will 
to found on p. S61 of Gait*s HMmy Cif Amm* It is interesting 
to find dmt it is of like character to that employed by tiie 
Chinee, dapanase, and other Mongols. This fact is another 
; link In the chain of evidence in favour of Ohina having been the 
cradle of the Shin race.§ 

: „ It is beyond the province of this article to give a sketoh of t!ie 
! Ahom language, nor, indeed, is this necewary, since the trewwr w 
; of the * Linguistic Survey * of India have been made available to 
the student. Not only In vol. ii, of this series, but also in a 
separate monograph,! Dr. Grierson has fully describetl the lan- 
guage. Accoming to Dr. Grierson, Ahom'is one of the oldest 
forms, if not the oldwt, of the Shan languages. It is more akin 
I to Siamese than any of the more 'mo<iern Shfi-n vernaculars. 


♦ Lit, ^ god of heaven,* a title given to the kings by their sub- 
fecfcs. It is a litoral tranMatioiti of the Ahom mm^hOh^L tisi 
Shin title of lm.wUmw. 

t Kaja Eudra Singha substitufceti a buffalo. This was the 
custom also afterwards. 

I Oait , of A^mm^ p. 4. 

§ Dr, Gushing very clearly states this theory in hi* note on tot 
Shins (Bxirfm Census Meport^ 1891, pp. 201-204). 

S lAom (1902). 
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_ What is extraordinary, considering the power which the 
Ahoms wielded, and that they were for centuries the ruling 
race in Assam, is the completeness with which their language 
has disappeared. In the present Assamese language, we have 
it on the authority of Dr. Grierson, there are barely fifty 
words in common use which can be traced to an Ahom origin. 
From the time when the Ahom kings accepted Hinduism and 
imported Hindu priests from Nadiya in Bengal and elsewhere, 
tiae Ahom language commenced to disappear, slowly at first, 
but in the endvery rapidly, until at the present day there are 
probably not more than a few dozen men all told who possess 
even a smattering of the ancient tongue. It is perhaps due to 
the irony of fate that Assamese, the language which displaced 
Ahom, seems also fated to share the same destiny ; for, since the 
addition to Assam of Eastern Bengal with its teeming millions 
of Bengali-speaking inhabitants, it seems impossible that a weak 
vernacular Oke A^mese will be able to withstand a powerful 
Bengali onslaught, unless special measures are taken to protect 
it from being crushed out. 

tiiTKaATOEB. — E. A. Gait, A History of Assain (1906) ; G. A. 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India (1904), ii. 69-140, _ also 
‘Notes on Ahom' in ZDMG (1902) Ivi. 1-59, and ‘An Aiiom 
Cosmogony’ in JR AS, April 1904; J. M. Foster, ‘Note on 
Ghargaon* in JASB, vol. xli. (1&72); E. A. Gait, ‘Abstract 
of the Contents of one of the Ahom Puthis^^’ ib. vol. Ixiii. 
(1894) pt. i. pp. 108-111, and ‘ Notes on some Aliom Coins,’ ib. 
vol. Ixiv. (1896) pt. i. pp. 286-289 ; Assam Census Reports of 
1881, 1891, and 1901 ; Burma Census Report of 1891 ; Nathan 
Brown, ‘ Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages ’ in JASB vi. 
(1837) 1023 ff. (contains an account of the Ahom alphabet, and a 
comparison of the language with others of the group. It also 
contains an Ahom account of the Cosmogony, of which a trans- 
lation, fx^ether with a verbal analysis % Major P. Jenkins, is 
given in JASB xli. 980); B. H. Hodgson, ‘Aborigines of the 
North-East Frontier/ in JASB xix. (1860) 309 ff., reprinted in 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects QMQ), ii. llff. (contains an 
Ahom vocabulary); E, T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal (1872, with Vocabulary on p. 69 ff.) ; P. R. Gurdon, ‘ On 
the IChimtis’ mJRASxxyW. (1896) 157 ff., 163 (contains a brief 
list of words compared with Shin, Khamti, Lao, and Siamese) 
For a jfuller bibliography, see Toung Poo, No. 2, May 1906. 

P. K. Gordon. 

AH RIM AN. — The later Persian designation by 
which the devil, or principle of evil, is known in 
the religion of Zoroaster. The ancient form of 
the name is Angra Mainyu in Gothic Avesta 
Ahra Mainyu in Younger Avesta, Ahramcm in 
Pahlavi, and Ahriman in Modem Persian, whence 
the current designation * Ahriman.’ The Greeks, 
as early as Aristotle, were familiar with the 
Persian appellation as ’Apet^uavtos, which the Latins 
adopted as Arimanim, The orimnal meaning of 
the term appears to be ‘ Enemy-Spirit,’ ‘ Spiritual 
Foe ’ (ahra, ‘ inimical,’ mainyu, ‘ spirit ’), although 
the exact etymology of the title ahra is not yet 
clear. 

In the GUth^, Angra Mainyu generally stands 
in opposition to Spenta Mainyu, the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ 
of Ahura Mazda. But in the Younger Avesta this 
totinction between the Holy Spirit and God is not 
preserved, both being identified, so that the op- 
position thenceforth stands between Ahra Mainyu 
and Ahura Mazda. Angra Mainyu is not men- 
tioned in the Old Persian inscriptions, hut the evil 
principle is there designated by Drauga, ‘False- 
hood’ (Bh. i. 34, iv. 34, 37; Bar. Pers. d. 17, 20). 

Although Anra Mainyu is coeval with Ahura 
Mazda (Ddt%stdn4-Dintg, xxxvii. 21, 26), he is not 
regarded as being co-etemal with him, for it is he 
who will cease to be [BUndahiSn, i. 3). The nature 
of Ahriman, as portrayed in the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures from the earliest to the later times, is that 
of the very essence of evil, an entity (more or less 
personified) that chooses by preference to do wrong 
and oppose the spirit of goodness, because of being 
ignorant, deceitful, malicious, and perverse (e.g. 
Yasna, xxx. 3-6, xlv. 1-2, xlvi. 7, xxxi. 12). 
He arose from the abyss of endless darkness 
(B4ndahUn, i. 9), his abode being in the northern 
regions (VendidAd, xix. 1). He did not know for 
some time of the existence of Ormazd (BhndahUn, 
i. 9 ; ZdfSparam, L 2) ; nor, being ignorant and 
blind (BUndahUn, i. 19), did he foresee his future 
doom (Bmkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 258). Accordingly, 
beinsr absolutely unaware of what is to befall him at 


without any goodness (Zdt-Sparam, i. 17 ; Ddtistdn^ 
i-Dmig, xxxvii. 28 ; Sad Bar, Ixii. 3), but he is not 
a fallen angel, like his counterpart in Christianity. 
His standing^ epithet is ‘ the demon of demons ’ 
(Vendtddd, xix. 1) ; and he is the destroyer of the 
world (Arid- Virdf Ndmak, ch. c. ) and full of malice 
(B4ndahiSn, i. 10). As a pernicious power, Ahri- 
man is represented, especially in the Younger 
Avesta and^ the Pahlavi books, as thwarting the 
beneficent influence of Ormazd by means of an- 
tagonistic creations (e.g. Vendiddd, i. 1 f. ; Yasht, 
xiii. 77 ; Ya^na, ix. 8 ; BUndahiin, i. 1-28), and as 
in constant struggle with the spirit of light (e.g. 
Yasht, X. 97, xiii. 13, xviiL 2, xix. 46, 96 ; Yasna, 
X. 15). He strives to persuade men to be hostile 
to Ormazd and win them over to his own side 
(BiXndahUn, i. 14; Zdt-Sparam, i. 8), and his 
greatest victory consists in inciting a human soul 
to rebel against Ormazd. His complete satisfac- 
tion is found in securing a human soul on his side 
(Btnd-t-Maindg-t-Khrat, xlvi. 4, 5). So mighty is 
he, moreover, that even the Yazatas, or ‘Angels,’ 
did not succeed in overpowering him, and it was 
only Zarathushtra who confounded him (Yasht, 
xvii. 19, 20 ; Vendiddd, xix. ; Bmkart, vii. 4, 
36-41). From Ahriman proceeds all disorder, and 
he is the source of all disease and of death { Yasna, 
xxx. 5; Vendtddd, xx. 3, xxii. 2, ii. 29; Yasht, 
iii, 13-14), He attacks the creations of Ormazd, 
and introduces imperfections, disease, and death. 
He killed Gdydmart, the primeval man, and 
Gdshdrcan, the primordial ox [BhndahiSn, iii. 17 ; 
Zdt-Sparam, iv. 3 ; Bdtistdn4-Binta, xxxvii, 82) ; 
he introduced all physical and moral imperfections 
into creation ; he created hosts of demons to ac- 
complish his work of destruction in the kingdom 
of goodness (BdndahUn, i. 10, 24, 27) ; he formed 
Azhi Dahd-ka for the destruction of the world of 
righteousness (Yasht, ix. 14, xvii. 34). Ahriman 
is the head of a ribald crew of demons, fiends, and 
arch-fiends, who are mentioned hundreds of times 
as daevas (Mod. Pers. dw, ‘ demon ’) and drums in 
the Avesta and later literature, and conceivea of as 
abiding in hell, in ‘endless darkness,’ ‘the worst 
life, the abode of Deceit and of the Worst Thought ’ 
(Yasna, xxxi. 20, xxxii. 13; Vendiddd, iii. 35). 
The final defeat of Ahriman and his evil progeny 
is to be brought about by man. At the resurrec- 
tion, Ahriman, being impotent and helpless, will 
bow down before the good spirits ( Yasht, xix. 96), 
and his doom, according to the later books, is to be 
utter annihilation {Bdtistdn4-Bintg, xxxvii. 20, 59, 
71, 114, 120), for the Zoroastrian religion postulates 
the ultimate triumph of good over evil and the final 
eradication of sin from the world (Bdtistdn4-BMg, 
xxxvii. 120-122). At that time Ahriman will be 
driven from mankind (Bmkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 445), 
and, rushing to darkness and gloom in his impotence 
(BUndahiSn, xxx. 30), will be forced to seek refuge 
in the earth (Westergaard Fragments, iv. 3), w’here 
he will be imprisoned (Bmkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 151) 
or destroyed [Gama Memorial Volume, 128-129). 

Attempts have been made to trace resemblances 
between Ahriman and Ahi, the sky-serpent of 
ancient India, as also with the Mara of Buddhism, 
but these are too few and too remote to deserve 
much consideration. The nearest resemblance is 
that between Ahriman and Satan. 

Owing to the emphasis which the Avesta and 
later hooks lay upon recognizing the principle of 
evil as an active agent in the life of the world, 
Zoroastrianism is frequently spoken of ajj^Dualism. 
The Parsis, or modem followers of the feth, how- 
ever, vigorously reject the application of the term 
to their religion, and their most advanced teachers 
deny attributing any personality to Ahriman except 
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modeni times with regard to the subject, is re- 
served for the article on Dualism. See also 
Okmazb, Zoeoastrianism. 

LiTERATORBL—For detailed bibliographical references on the 
subject, consult Jackson, *Die iranisehe Religion’ in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Gmndriss d^ir iran. Philol ii. 64ft-06S, includ- 
ing also Spiegel, Eraniscke Aiterthtumktmdef ii. 
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A. V. Williams Jacksok. 

AH U NA - VAI RYA. — A formulated name 
taken from the first words of a prayer or solemn 
declaration, collected from scattereu parts of the 
G&kdSf and always held in the highest veneration 
by the followers of Zarathustra, It is of much 
factitious and also of much real imnortance, for it 
has received unusual attention both from experts 
in Zend philology and from non-experts interested 
in the history of theological doctnnes,~-thi8 last 
owing to the erroneous supposition that it repre- 
sents the original of the Fhilonian - Joliannine 
Logos. Ite chief occurrence, as our texts now 
stand, appears at the dose of Ymna xxvii., just 
preceding the beginning of the Gdthd AhnnavaiiL 
It consists of three lines which may once have 
numbered twenty-one words, and may still be so 
reckoned by counting the particles. These twenty- 
one words were 8uppose<f, or were later made, to 
correspond to the twenty-one n(isk,% or books of 
the Avwta, most of which, as complete documents, 
have now perished. 

1, Dialect and other characteristics, — The 
Ahunaver is composeil in the so-called Gothic 
dialect, or, more correctly, in the original Avestan 
language, of which alf outside of the Gdt^ 
should oe considered a dialect ; but the differences 
are not very great, particularly now that we have 
begun to discovert that the A vesta forms them- 
selves partake somewhat of that multiphonous 
character which leaves the Pahlavi language at 
times so inscrutable. The Ahunaver preserves the 
metre of the Gdth& Ahunavaiti, which, though 
properly the original of both the substance and 
metre of this brief piece, yet curiously enough 
derives its name from its own offspring. For the 
GMh& from which these lines were collected bears 
their name, and is called Ahunavaitif he. ‘having 
the Ahuna with it/ probably referring to the 
accidental position of this formula in the fixed ; 
course of the recital. 

Though preserving unmistakable traces of having 
Imn somewhat artificially constructed, both as to 
metre and <x>ntent8, the little group of words is 
well worthy of ifa parentage in tne Gdthd. A care- 
ful translation of it %vould be as follows, all discus- 
aaon being here omitted ; — 

* As Hie AM i» to be chosen. 

So (let) the Eata (be) from every legal fitness, 

A Creator of menfeal goodnees, - 

Atid of life's actions done for Masda ; 

And Hie kingdom (be) to Aimra, 

Whom (the Ahn, or the Eatn) He has appointed as 
nonrisher to the poor.' 

The immediate sources of the expressions may * 
be said to be such as Foma xxix. 6, xxxi. 8, 16, 21, 
xxxiv, fi, xliv, 4, Ml 9— all being Gfithic passages. : 

2. Ittt^retation . — TM moral idm in the Akuna.^ 
vir as a testimony to Us presence elsewhere . — In 
view of their priority In age and of other circum- 
stances, the uMhds have been supposed to be the 
original sources of the moral idea as well as of the 
now accepted eschatology. They have been con- ' 

* AAtowrirlr, Bmumr^ are Pahlavi and Pard abbreviations, 
mmm represenHng- oAtt, and -i?lr reprwsreaHng wiryd (some 
vronld write -vair. akwnmmitX 

♦ See zmu lii (im) m£ 


fidently held to be the most prominent early 
literature in which those conceptions are mani- 
fested. And apart, perhaps, from our Semitic 
Scriptures, they most certainly possess this claim, 
especially when it is remembered that tlie Hebrew 
exilic Scriptures have been widely and reasonably 
thought to have been influenced by those Persian 
ideas "which are most incisively expressed in the 
Gdthds and the rest of the genuine Avesta. They 
(the Gdthds) therefore constitute a principal focus 
of light for the history of religious experience. 
But we must by no means take all tlieir high 
claims at once for granted "without the m<»t 
searching investigation at every step. They do 
indeed prove to what at the first glance thej 
seem to be ; and they stand almost isolated in this 
} respect, as being in their day among the most 
I serious records of religious conviction and senti- 
ment. But they imperatively demand all possible 
corroboration as to their value in regard to the 
vital consideration in question. Xow Ihe Ahuna- 
per is one of their most important supports. 
Hence the high scientific value of its interpreta- 
tion, The facts relating to the Ahtnmver^ m also 
to the GdtImSj certainly prove that the moral idea 
prevailed extensively in Iran as well as in India. 
This is extremely interesting simply as a matter of 
psychological experience ; but it Implies beyond 
all question a widely felt and i»ractica! religious 
influence of the moral idea upon the seipiments 
and live.s of the populations amid.st which this 
lore prevailed. Here we have a point of moment- 
ous consequence, wliieh possibly explains also why 
Cyrus was so reatly to further the religious as 
well as the politieuii prosperity of the Jews, with 
all that this entailed in the return of the peojde 
and in the restoration of their sacred Temple with 
their established faith, 

it is apparent from the translation given above 
that all ideas save the moral one are actually and 
instinctively excluded from the lines. Neither 
A§a, nor Vohuman, nor Khsathra is here used even 
in its high secondary sense as the name of one of 
the archangels themselves, each a personification 
of the supreme ideas of Truth, Benevolence, and 
Lawful Order, — while the closing words refer to 
the first altruistic act of the moral instineb— the 
care of the afflicted ; and, almost strange to say, 
there is not a trace of any allusion to ceremonies. 
If we are correct in placing the Ahunaver next 
after the Gdthds in order of time, say about one 
hundred 5’ears later, then their exclusively moral 
point of view tends to prove the vital energy of tiie 
moral idea in the Gdthic hymns themselves — a 
matter of extreme scientific interest in view of the 
facts. 

;j. Later sanctity. — The Akunarnty liaving ac- 
quired a singular sanctity for the reasons given, 
was freely used by the religious fancy of a some- 
what later age. Like the ‘sword of the Spirit/ 
it becomes a weapon in the Iiand of sainte and 
angels. Zarathustra himself, in his later tradi- 
tional rdle, and in his Temptation, repels Angra 
Mainyn with it, while Brem&a wields it as his 
snaithU, i.e. as his ‘halbert.’ It would, however, 
be precarious simply to assert that the above-noted 
characteristic of the formula was the efibetive and 
immetiiate cause of the somewhat excessive im- 
portance afterwards attributed to it. Its sacro- 
sanct character. If one might so express it, was 
probably owing to its brevity plus its allusions to 
the Gdthds^ or even to some purely accidental 
intellectual circumstance, and it was doubtless 
often used perfunctorily like the Fater Nosier^ if 
not indeed almost as a potent instrument of magic. 

4. Relation of the AhunavSr to the History of 
Religion. — The allusions to this formula which 
occur in the commentary upon it in Fawa xix. 
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have l>een widely exploited in critical and semi- 
critical studies upon the subject of the Philoriian- 
^^hannine Logos; and it certainly constitutes a 
secondary factor to be reckoned with in our de- 
cision m to the history of exegesis at the places 
indicated. Such expressions as the Ahunaver 
being *the word uttered before the heaven, the 
earth/ etc., do indeed recall the terms in the Pro- 
lorae of St. John: *In the beginning was the 
Word/ It has been supposed that these expres- 
sions in Ymrui xix, gave the idea to this * Word’ of 
St, John. Owert, we believe, first suggested the 
connexion. JBut possible as such an initiative 
might be, the present writer does not regard it as 
at all mrobabhf in view of the Greek Logos with 
which JPhilo was so familiar. Besides, there is no 
saying what the date of Foma xix. may be; it 
may even have been Sasanian. Commentary of 
course appeared almost as soon as a text was 
issued ; and our Pahlavi commentary texts, how- 
ever late they received their present forms, as 
‘edited with all the manuscripts collated,’ cannot 
fail to have preserved hints from the very earliest 
ages. Naturally, these w'ere sometimes much 
covered up by over-grow’ths ; and this Yasna xix. 
must certainly have had predecessors. Philo may 
also have acquired some information as to Avestau 
doctrine from the semi-Persian books of the Bible, 
from the Apociypha, and from the exilic Talmud, 
so far as they were then current, and from the 
many related documents of which we have never 
known even the existence; for echoes of such 
religious doctrines must have reached both Jeru- 
salem and Greek Egypt; but to suppose that 
Yasna xix. influenced this Philonian-Johannine 
liOgos of the Prologue seems to us utterly 
3 ut of the question, in view of the history of 
Philo’s development. See artt. Logos and Philo 
JUDiBUS. 
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AINUS. 

[J. Batchelor]. 

I. The Ainu habitat.— The few Ainus now living 
— and at the present time there are less than 20,000 
of them left — may be looked upon as the very last 
remnant of a great pre-histonc race, which was, 
without doubt, once spread over an area extending 
from Siberia in the north down to the southernmost 
limits of old Japan. An indisputable proof of this 
lies in the fact that very many geographical names 
in Siberia and throughout the whole of the J apanese 
empire, Formosa excluded, are discovered to be of 
Ainu origin.* Moreover, Japanese mythology, as 
contained in their hook entitled Kojik% or ‘ Re- 
cords of Ancient Matters,’ f and Japanese history 
as found in their Nihong% or ‘ Chronicles of J apan,’^: 
both of which works date back to the 8 th cent. 


A.p., bear unmistakable evidence to the fact of the 
I Ainus being an aboriginal race of Japan. 

2 . The Ainu religion pre-historic.— There is no 
great difficulty in determining the descent, nature, 
and relationship of such religions as have arisen 
during historical times; such as, for example, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Taoism,^ and others of less 
iniportance. But a vast majority of ancient re- 
ligions, of which there are still to be found some 
living examples left among scattered tribes and 
races, had their origin in pre-historic times, con- 
cerning which neither specific documents nor 
trustworthy traditions are to be had. The Ainu 
religion is one of these. ^ Indeed, like indigenous 
Japanese Shintoism, it is a religion without any 
kno^vn historical beginning, and has no recognized 
founder. 

3 . The native religion still unchanged.— That the 
Ainu religion is the same to-day in all essentials 
as it was^ in pre-historic times, may be inferred 
from the inherent genius of the language, as well 
as gathered by way of auxiliary from the customs' 
of the people and their present-day practices of 
rites and ceremonies. It is on record that in 
the year 1620 the Jesuit Father Hieronymus de 
Angelis paid a visit to the Island of Saghalien (the 
whole of which was then reckoned part of the 
Japanese empire), from Nagasaki; and from his 
description of the Ainus, written two years later, 
it is found that their manners and customs 
were the same then as those of their descendants 
now. Also, in June 1643, Captain Vries of the 
ship Castricum saw them, and his report bears the 
same testimony as that of the Jesuit Father. The 
Matsumce ManmcriptSy the Ezo Isan Monogatarit 
and other Japanese works also speak to the same 
effect. Ancient and modern lists of words, whether 
written in English or German, J apanese or Russian, 
and dating back hundreds of years (Batchelor, Diet. 
5), show that the language of this race has not 
materially changed since they were collected. 

The name of the famous mountain Fuji itself is not Japanese, 
as many have supposed it to be, but is of Ainu origin, like so 
many other places in its locality. It is a name which carries 
us back to pre-historic times, and plunges us at once right 
down into the very heart of Ainu religion. As written by the 
Japanese, who do so, it should be remembered, by means of 
Chinese hieroglyphics used phonetically and without the least 
regard to meaning, Fuji is generally made to mean ‘Mountain 
of wealth,’ ‘ Peerless,* or ‘ Not-two.’ In Ainu, however, Fuji 
means ‘ fire,' and is the name especially applied to this element 
when being worshipped. Fuji is, in truth, the name of the 
goddess of fire. Hence it may well be concluded that in 
pre-historic times this beautiful, peerless Fuji no yama was 
regarded by the Ainus as one of their nature-deities, and, as 
such, worshipped. Volcanoes are also frequently worshipped 
by this race at the present day. Furthermore, Fuji is a 
dormant volcano. To-day fire is worshipped upon the hearth 
In every Ainu hut (where the occupants are not Christian), and, 
when worshipped, always has the appellation Fuji, or Buchi, or 
Unji, according to dialect, applied to it. The common word 
for ‘ fire ' in its ordinary uses is Abe. 

4 . The Ainu religion originally monotheistic.— 
The term for ‘ Go(P defined . — ^Although the Ainu 
religion, as now developed, is found to be ex- 
tremely polytheistic, yet the very word in use for 
‘God,’ being of the singular number, seems to 
indicate that in its beginning it was monotheistic 
in nature. This word is Kamui. This is a com- 
pound of three distinct roots, the chief of which 
IS ka^ whose meaning is ‘ over,’ * above,’ ‘ top,* and 
so forth. It is like super and bv^p. It occurs in 
kandoy ‘heaven,’ ‘sky’; and is found in many 
words where the sense of super is to be conveyea. 
The fundamental meaning of mu is ‘spreading,’ 
‘creeping’ ; and kamu, which is the oldest Japan- 
ese word for ‘God,’ * means, in Ainu, ‘covenng,’ 


^ See Batchelor, AnAinu-Eng.-Jap. and Oram., Tokio, 
1906, pt il. pp. 15-T7. 

t See tr. by Chamberlain, TASJ, Supplement, 1882. 
t TA8J, Supplement, 1896, by W. G. Aston. 


♦ Aston in his Shinto, London, 1906, p. 7, gives practically the 
same derivation for the Japanese wordf kami, stating that it is 
probably connected with kaburu, ‘to cover,* and has the general 
meaning of ‘above,' ‘superior.’ 
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‘ creeping over.’ J is a particle which has the 
power of changing some parts of speech into nouns, 
as well as being a personal pronoun meaning * he, 
‘she,’ or ‘it’ Thus by derivation Kamui means 
‘ that which ’ or ‘ he who covers’ or ‘overshadows.’ 
And so our thouglits are made to revert to tlie 
odpapSs of the Aryans and to the Tien^ ‘heaven,’ of 
the Chinese. 

The feenn iuiiHui is of witie application, and may he used as 
a rsoun or adjective at will. But, however empl»\vc*d, it never 
loses its root'iucaninc of chief in station, rjuahty, or power. 
Tims, used as an adjective, it has the following shades of 
lueaninir. Kminii nupuri^ * a great or high mountain ' ; Katmd 
Tfintf ‘ a strong ’ or * mighty wind,’ or ‘ a beautiful wind ’ ; Kamui 
nmino^ *a pretty flower’; Kamui iskikmkip, ‘a large animal,’ 
and HO forth. When used as a autlix, Ka7nui in always a noun, 
Knpuri ATimwi, ‘the gods of the mountains’; Chikimi 
Kmmip ‘the gods of trees.’ Also Ta-nn-Kaumi, ‘gods upon 
the land’; Rep-un-Kamuit ‘gods in the sea.’ It is not the 
mountain or tree or flower or land or sea that is called ‘ God ’ 
and worshipped, but the spirit or spirits supposed to dwell in 
these objects. Otherwise the construction of the term would 
have to be changed ; as. for example, Kttpuri Katnui should 
be changed into Supuri-m-kamui, and GMkuni Kamui into 
Chikwwu’kamui, 

5. The Supreme God distinguished. — After 
monotheism bad given place to polytheism, it 
became necessary for the Ainus to distingxiish 
^tween the deities. Making gods many rendered 
it imperative to have some term by which to 
desiguaie the Supreme Go<i. Hence, when speak* 
ing of the ‘ Cxod of Gods,’ the Ainus gave Him the 
name of Fme-JfCmnuh ^ Creator anti l^ossesHor of 
heaven.’ All tlie rest are termed Yaiyan Knmiti 
or^ ‘common deities,’ also ‘near’ and ‘distant 
deities.’ Fme m an adjective, and points to rank 
and authority, its first meaning l>emg ‘weighty,’ 
‘ true,’ and * superior in rank. ’ And so Fase Kamui 
may well be translated by the word ‘chief* or 

* true God ’ ; or, as the Hebrews would have said, 

* God over all.’* Thus far, then, we have reached 
a real basis for two articles of Ainu belief, viz, (u) 
‘I believe in one supreme God, the Creator of 
all worlds and places, who is the Possessor of 
heaven, whom w^e call Fme Kamui, “The true 
God,” and whom we speak of as Kotan kara 
Kamui, McsMri kara Kamui, Kandokoro Kamui*} 
(^) ‘I Mieve^ also in the existence of a multitude 
of inferior deities {Kamui), all subject to this one 
Creator, who are His servants, %vho receive their 
life and wwer from Him, and who act and govern 
the world under Him.’ 

6. Special names given to the Creator.— In ask- 
ing for proof of the existence of a Creator, the 
Ainus point to the flash of lightning and call it 
the shining forth ^ of God’s glory, and to the 
thunder ana mj it is the sound of His voice. The 
Milky Way is called His river. Two specially 
favourite names one sometimes hears applied to 
Him are Tuntu and Shinda. The first of these, 
Tuntu, may be translated by ‘brace,’ ‘support,’ 
‘pillar,’ ‘sustainer,’ ‘upholder.’ God is addres^ 
by it often in prayer when the tliouglit uppermost 
in the mind of the worshipper is that of God as the 
upholder and sustainer of all things. The second 
word, Shinda, means ‘cradle,’ The Creator is so 
named because He is looked upon as the God in 
whose hands we rest. He is also called upon as 
‘our nouri.sher’ (Batchelor, The Ainu ufid ilmr 
Folklore, London, 1001, p. 682 fi*.). 

7. Evil spirits called Kamui. “-Bearing the mean- 
ing it does, it is not surprising to find that the term 
Kamui is applied to evil spirits as well as good. 
Satan and all Ids angels are called JSfitm Kamui. 
Niim means ‘ stiff,’ ‘ oppressive,’ ‘ heavy’ as dough. 
Evil spirits are thus naturally looked upon as the 
oppressora and enemies of mankind* indeed, as 
the Ainus quaintly put it, ‘ they are very difficult 
t o ^et along with/ They are extremely numerous 
and quite ubiquitous. And they even are expressly 

See Batcliolor, IMct. pt ii. p. 20, s.v. * Eamui.^ 


said to inhabit the very same objects, in many 
instances, as the better deities themselves. Hence 
tbe^ good and evil genii of trees are brought to 
notice. Tree-blight and all accidents from trees, 
for example, are caused by the evil genii ; while 
the buds, leaves, fiowers, and useful fruits grow, it 
is supposed, tlirough the favour of tiie gocm ones. 

8. Special meanings of the term 'Kamui,— A 
careful analysis of the word Kmnui, taken in con- 
nexion with the various objects to whicii it is 
applied, makes the following facts clear : {a) When 
applied to spirits supposed to he good, it expres.-^Oh 
the quality of being useful, beneficent, divine. (A) 
When referred to supposed evil .spirits, it indicates 
that which is bad and most to be dreadis 1. (e| When 
applied to reptiles, devils, and evil diseases, it 
signifies the most hateful, abominable, repulsive, 
and harmful, {d) When applied espindaliy as a 
prefix to animals, fishes, or birds, it represents the 
greatest or most fierce, or the most useful for food 
or clothing, as the case may be. (e) When applieti 
to persons, it is a mere title of respect expressive of 
honour, dignity, and rank. But it should be noted 
that, because an object has the term Kamui applied 
to it, this in no way implies that it is looked upon 
as divine or as necessarily wor8hi|>j»ed. Demons 
are called by this term, but many of them are not 
even revered, though, out of fear, they may be propi- 
tiated with offerings. IMen are often called Kamui, 
but they never have divine worslnp paid them. 

9, God and Creation.— It has Iw^en seen {§ 5) that 
the supreme God is HoinetimcB s|)oken of as ClVeator, 
But, to icive confusion of thought, the method of 
creation Hhouhl be exidained. According to Ainu 
ideas, matter of all kinds is consiiiered to have 
exists from all eternity, and other things to have 
been evolved out of it. Ex nihilo nihu fit is the 
motto of this people, so that one is prepared to find 
certain ideas connected wdth the metamorphistic 
cult lurking in^ their theories anent the ongin of 
thin^. But with tlie Ainus metamorphism is by 
no means a natural change, for u|>on examination 
it is found to partake in some instances of the 
nature of special creative acts performed for tim 
specific purpose of stocking the earth, wddle in 
others it is made to take i>laee a« a predetermineti 
punishment by a stronger power for some evil done. 

Thus, for example, deer and fishes of some kinds are »jd 
to have Been made to develop out of hairs, bones, and scales 
of similar creatures cast out of heaven after a celestial feast 
(427, Some snakes, so theory asserts, came out of a j»ole, 
and others out of a log of wood (SW) ; one woman, we leam, wm 
changed into a frog as a punishment for some mi-sdemeanour (2i\% 
another into a flower (200), and a child into a goat-sucker (Ibif ) ; 
the hazel-hen came from a piece of deer skin (447), and a Oapariese 
who had lost his way in the mountains was metamorphosed into 
a green pigeon (444) ; some bears, demons, foxes, and cats were 
develoived, so we are informed, from sparks of fir© and ashes (407, 
501 ), while hares were evolved from hairs cast out of heaven (514); 
in some instances, eels, we learn, came out of twisted grass (525), 
and in others from a piece of woo<i (365) ; sriuirrels, the Ainu 
would have us believe, were made to come out of a pair of old 
cast -away sandals (5(10) ; gnats, mosquitoes, and gadflies are said 
to have been evolved from the ashes of a goblin (74), and so on. 

God and the production of dry land.—TIie legend concerning 
the first appearance of dry land Is peculiar, and, inasmuch as a 
bird is supposed to have assisted in bringing it forth by hovering 
over the original substance, it is w'orth quoting. In the begin- 
ning the world was a great slushy qus^iire. The waters were 
hoj^elessly mixed up with the earth, and nothing was to be 
seen but a mighty ocean of bare sloppy sw»amp. Ail the land 
was mixe<i up with, and aimlessly floating about in, the endSew 
8©^. Ail ^around was death and stillnesB, Nothing existed !ii 
this chaotic ma«s, for it was altogether incapable of suitalnirig 
animal life ; nor were there any living fowls tlying In the airy 
expanse above. All was cold, solitary, and desolate. If owevtff, 
the clotids had their demons, and the Creator lived in the higi 
heavens, with a host of subordinate deities. At last, the s rue 
QtKl determined to make the earth habitable. He therefore 
made a water-wagtail, and sent him down from heaven to pw- 
dtiee the earth. When this bird saw the dreadful txmditlan f he 
world was in, he was almost at hfs wits’ end to knmv Iwu lo 
perform his allotted task. He fluttered over the water witli Ills 
wings, trampled ui»n the muddy matter with his feid, ami heal 

* The numbt*rs refer to pages of 7‘iW A iu'u ami their F'(dUm’«t 

hereafter cited as A F. 
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it down with After a very long time of hovering, 

trampling, and tail-waging, dry plaow began to appear, and 
the waters gradnally became the ocean. A n d so the worlds were 
in time rainefl o«t of the w’aters, and caused to float upon them. 
Therefore the Ainus call the earth by the name Moshiri^ i,e. 

* floating land/ and hold the wagtail in great esteem. 

10. Animism the root of Ainu polytheistic 
notions."— it was stated in § 4 that there are 
grounds for rnncluding the Ainu religion to have 
been monotheistic in nature at the commencement, 
and to have gradually developed later into poly- 
theism. The moving cause of this evolution of 
dogma hicpmeM very apparent when it is taken into 
consitleration that the one great principle under- 
lying Ainu theological notions in all tneir parts 
may i>e sum me* I up in the one word, AnimisTn^not 
animism m formerly employed in biology simply 
to denote the theory, of which Stahl is the chief 
exponent, that the soul (anima) is the vital prin- 
cipie, and tlie cause both of the normal phenomena 
of life and aiw of the abnormal phenomena of 
disease. It is this and very much more. Animism 
is here used in the wide sense given it by E. B. 
Tylor {Prim, Cuif. chs. xi.~xvii.), as including the 
wnole doctrine of souls and other spirit-entities, 
whether they conceived of as being good, bad, 
or indifferent in nature and action. 

According to universal Ainu ideas, not only are 
men iind wtuiicn, l>easts, fishes, and fowls, trees 
and all |danf^, J^upimsed to ^ animated with soul- 
life, but all other objects as well. Indeed, animism, 
as found to developed among this people, is as 
uniform and comprehensive as the ^eat rb wav of 
the pantheistic creed, for it holds all nature in its 
embrace ; yet multiform is it, that it allows a 
distinct individual race and class of spirits to every 
order of nheoomena. Accordin^lyi almost every 
conceivable object, whether visible or invisible, 
animate or inanimate, organic or inorganic, is 
endowed wdth a distinct personal, intelligent, and 
never-ending life. It is this conscious entity which 
works in and through it, that ^vems it and keeps 
it in its normal condition. Hence the Dubbling 
spring and rippling rivulet, the rushing^ torrent, 
the flying clouds, whistling winds, pouring raii^ 
roaring storm, and restless ocean, — all such 
things. t<»get!ier with animal and^ vegetable lir^ 
have their governing spirits within them, wumh 
must be treated with due respect by all men. ihis 
philosophy also asserts as one of its dogmas that 
even such objects as rocks and stones, lumps 01 
clay, and gramn of sand and dust, all have their 
separate class-life ; and manufactured articl^ ^so, 
such as clothing and weapons, farming and hshing 
implements, eating and drinking utensils, and even 
entire huts, are mxpposed to have separate govern- 
ing spirits of thmr own, which will live m the 
other world. This is not pantheism 
there is no trace of such a thing being thought of 
as one life naturally and of coi^se ^ 

another ; spiritual immortality 
sonal immortality, and NirodKia is quite unkno 
in their midst. , , , ,, 

It is part of the animistic creed to look upon 
spirit-entities as having various de^ees 7 

llct and higher and Wm 

nature. And themore intelligent or the more bwe- 

ficial to inankimi any supposed spmt 

to be* the higher is ms station as a de T » 

the, lees beneficent sneh ^ to 



Harm ne does or ii wv. - 

the greater demon is uersonal in- 


upon as containing demons, some of a higher and 
some of a lower degree of moral nature and power. 

11. All things supposed to be of dual parts.— 
According to Ainu statements, the people imagine 
all things to have two parts: the one inner, in- 
visible, and ethereal in nature, and the other 
(corresponding to it) an outer, visible, and sub- 
stantial, though not necessarily material, form — 
a form by which it reveals itself, through which it 
acts, and by which it makes itself felt. These 
two naturally go together, though they may be 
separated for a while at times (as in dreams, for 
example, when the soul is supposed to leave the 
body for a time), owing to special causes or for 
particular purposes. But the normal condition is 
for them to act together, the inner essence through 
the outer form. Further, the inner spirit may, if 
necessary to carry out some extraordinary pur- 
pose, even assume the outer form of an object 
not belonging to its class, and make itself seen 
and. heard through it. In this we discover the 
basis for the^ thought of demoniacal or other pos- 
session. 

12. Ainu ideas about anthropomorphism.— 
Nuttall, in his Standard Dictionary, defines an- 
thropomorphism as being the ascription {a) of a 
human form to deity, (5) of human qualities and 
affections to deities, and (c) of human faculties to 
the lower animals. This definition is quite Occi- 
dental. An Ainu would not think of putting it in 
that way. He would certainly change the order 
by making it clear that man is the recipient and 
God the giver. He does not say, for example, that 
the deities are anthropomorphic, but that man is 
theomorphic in so far as his higher nature is con- 
cerned, and demon-like in evei^hing that is evil 
about him. To all spirit-powers superior to man, 
whether in good or evil, are ascribed the most 
beautiful and the most hideous attributes of man- 
kind. But it must not be supposed that because 
the people think of an object as being endowed 
with a personal, conscious life which can think and 
will and act for good or ill as it pleases, it is there- 
fore in every instance anthropomorphic in structure. 
The inward and outer forms differ, and both will, it 
is thought, differ for ever. The outward form will 
always remain the same, whatever may be thought 
of the spirit form. It wiU be the same with all 
animals and trees, or with a blade of grass or a 
stone. As they are here, so will they be for ever 
in the next world. There is to he no change in 
form, and no extinction. The only nattiral change 
that can take place will be in the qualities of good 
and evil, for then evil will become more evil and 
goodness better. 

13. The word for ‘ spirit* defined. — In discussing 
Ainu religion, it is always necessary to keep in mind 
the meaning of the word in use for ‘spirit* or 
‘soul.’ The term is peculiarly interesting, and 
deserves careful consideration. Its root has nothing 
whatever to do with such expressions as 
umbra, ‘shade,’ ‘breath,’ and so forth. It suggests 
quite a different set of ideas. It is ramat^ or 
ramachi, to which the Japanese term tarmshii or 
tama is in all probability allied. But the root of 
ramat is ram, which is a noun meaning ‘mind,’ 
‘understanding,’ ‘intellect,’ and then ‘spirit,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘essence,’ the ‘meaning of a w'qrd.’ The 
final at, which at times is heard as cM, signifies 
existence, the root being a, ‘ to be.’ Hence it is 
that gods and devils, elves, fairies, gnomes, goblins, 
and all spirits, of whatever race or order they he, 
are looked at from the side of intelligence rather 
than that of life alone (cf. § 10). 

14. The sun a nature-god. — The Ainu religion, 
then, being thus animistic (see § lO) and anthropo- 
morphic (see § 12) in principle, and each spirit 
agency being necessarily conceived of as endowed 
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mih^mind or understanding {§ 13), tlie process of 
religions development becomes natural and easy, 
and nature-gods may be created both ad libitum 
and ad infinitum. The sun above tis, for example, 
is seen to move ; there is nothing haphazard about 
him ; he rises and sets with the utmost regularity, 
and shines with surpassing splendour and with the 
evident good purpose of dispensing his welcome 
light and genial heat to the world. There is, there- 
fore, it is thought, a living light-giving spirit 
{ra^nat) within the body or nurnfi i.e. * ball,’ or the 
sun, by whose intluence he shines and by whose 
power lie moves. He is one, indeed, who reminds 
us much of the Egyptian for he too wa4j sup- 
jioseci to be directed by a divine agency and personal 
will. In his own sphere among the lesser lights of 
heaven this stupendous and mysterious orb is chief 
and king, and the region of the east, whence he 
rises, is held sacred. 

Inferior to the Creator (see § 5) yet superior to 
the sun in power is another spirit, malignant in 
nature. It is he who is supposed to be the cause 
of solar eclipses, and he is thoiiglit to be the very 
incarnation of diseases and other bodily evils. 
When the sun is^ eclipsed, this orb is supposed to 
be ilying. That is to say, his intelligent life— -ie. 
his mmat*-An departing from the outer visible sub- 
stance and leaving the nwm black, cold, and dead. 
Yet he is never allowed quite to die, for a good 
superior spirit, who is either the Creator himself 
or His ileputy, always, out of a kindly regard for 
mankind, graciously brings him back to his normal 
condition.:}: 

15. The moon. — ^The moon, who is said to be the 
wife of the sun, is not worsiiipped. There is a 
legend about her which runs as follows : 

*The sun and moon am husband and wife. They am divine 
beings whose provinoe in i» to rule the heavens and the earth. 
The male is apj>olnted to do his work in the daytime only, and 
the female at night Sometimes, however, they may seen 
travelling across the heavens in company. The divine sun is the 
larger of the two, has the brightest and best clothing to wear, 
and shines the most clearly. The moon is round like a cake of 
millet, and is clothed in dark and white garments which are 
worn one over the other. Now, the moon is sometimes invisible. 
When this is the case, it is because she has gone to visit her 
husband.' 

16. Dualism. — In mentioning the supposed cause 
of solar eclipses (see § 14) we were brought face to 
face with the fact that dualistic ideas are rampant 
in the Ainu religion. Indeed, they are as much 
in evuknce there as they are in the Avesta, where 
the struggle between Orniazd and Ahriman is so 
clearly depicte<l ; or as they are in the liig Veda, 
where Incira and Vrtra form so constant a burden. 
The basis of dualistic ideas may be found (in so hir 
as the Ainus are concerned) in their conception of 
spirit as -dehn<^ in 1 13, and of anthropomoxphism 
as explained in § 12, taken in connexion with the 
antitheses of nature. The Ainus see so many 
contrary things ever present both within and 
outside of themselves, fighting, as they suppose, 
so much and so often against one another. Thus, 
light gives place to darkness, and bad weather to 
fine ; rejoicing may be with us to-day, but to-morrow 
men must weep ; this morning a child is bom, and 
in the evening it dies ; disease follows health, and 
good is succeeded by evil. Why, the Ainu asks, 
m this so ? The explanation is simple. He who is 
the origin of light and life, of health and all good, 
in Himself tire good true God (Fam Kamui^ see § 5) ; 
while the source of disease, death, and all harm 
and evil in every degree and kind is naturally 
thought to be the Nitm Kamni, and all his agents 
the demons (see § 7), 

^ Tb© Samoy€4e8 believe in n supreme Ood of heaven called by 
this ^ very name. The Tibetan name for God is Mam. Is it 
poasihle that these are all connected? 

i Hardwick, CAmt and other Masters, London, 18(53, p. 443. 

t For an account of an eclipse of the sun and the Ainu method 
Of curing it, see TASJ, vol. xvi part i. 1887. 


No clearer illustration of the doctrine of dualism can be found 
than that exhibited by Ainu notions of the Kamui or superior 
spirits of the sea. The chief of these are two in number, named 
Mo-acha and Shi-aeha. They are exactly the opposite of each 
other in character, and together with all the spirits of the ocean 
are called Rep-U7i‘Eamui, i.e. * deities in the sea.’ Shi^aeha, 
i.e. ‘wild,* ‘rough,' ‘strong Uncle,’ is always restless, and is 
continually pursuing his brother J/o-acAa, i.e. ‘ Uncle of peace,* 
or ‘calm.' J/o-acAa is good, and is beloved and worshipped; 
while Shi’Ocha is dreaded and disliked as being evil. Though he 
is not thankfully worshipped, he is often propitiated by means 
of adulatory speeches and offeringa Shi-acha is said to be the 
cause of all harm done by and upon the sea, while his brother 
rules the cjtim. Another good illustration of this subject is 
afforded by the account the Ainus give of the devil’s attempt to 
swallow the sun. (See A F 09). 

17, Fire-worsMp. — It lias already been pointed 
out in § 14 that the greatest visible nature deity of 
the heights is the sun. Of like nature is the chief 
deity of the terrestrial globe, fire. The personal 
essence of fire, that is to .say, its supposed spirit, 
Tvhen upon the hearth, is said to be of the feminine 
gender, and, besides being called Fnj\ Unji^ or 
Huchi as the case may be (see § 3), is also named 
Iresu-Kamui, i.e. ‘the divine being who rears us,’ 
and Iresu-ffuchii i.e. ‘the ancestress wlio rears 
us ’^ — Fuji or Huchi meaning ‘grandmother’ or 
‘ancestress,’ and Irem ‘to sustain’ or ‘to bring 
up.’ She is the chief in her sphere and class, and 
is sometimes spoken of as a disease-destro.ying and 
body-purifying spirit. As she is of so great import- 
ance, and holds so high a position, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that fire is in comparison m<*st often 
worshipped. Indeed, so high is she supposed to l)e, 
that she is sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Governor 
of the world. ’ With respect to her, tliere are several 
tabued things which go to show how she is rever- 
enced. Thus, for example, a burning log mtist not 
be struck with anything; the ashes must not be 
knocked out of a pipe into it; nothing must be 
taken out of it with a knife ; a pair of scissor.s 
must not be placed near it ; nail parings, saliva, 
and refuse of any kind must not be sullered to fall 
into it. That this goddess is looked upn as super- 
intending matters connected with the house in 
which she dwells and is burning, may be gathered 
from such a prayer as the following; ‘0 thou 
divine goddess of nre, have mercy upon us and take 
care of this house.’ And that she is thought to 
attend to the wants of the family is proved % the 
following address and prayer made to her at the 
time of a marriage : ‘We have now settled to 
marry our son and daughter; therefore, O thou 
goddess of fire, hear thou and be witness thereto. 
Keep this coujde from sickness, and watch over 
them till they grow old,’ 
And that she is feared is 
proved by the fact tliat she 
IS supposed to be the chief 
witness for or against a 
person in the day of judg- 
ment (see § 40). When that 
takes place, it is said that 
she will present the great 
Judge of aJI with a perfect 
picture of every word spoken 
and action done by each in- 
dividual being, ami from her 
there can be no appeal. 

But not only are prayers 
said to the goddess of lire, 
ofiferings also are sent to her 
by means of fetishes, and 
libations are poured out fox 
her aceep'fcance. Whenever 
beer is brewed, which is 

aammo-ewB wtish. the millet harvest, and im- 
mediately before the seed- 
sowing time, the Ainus always make a kind of 
mm or fetish out of wood, which they call inumha- 
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shutu 4 na 0 y i.e. ‘ refining-ciub fetish.’ This in- 
strument is used as a messenger to the spirit of 
fire, and is sent to her with some lees at the time 
of relining. It will be seen in the Ulustration 
here given that a hollow place is left at the top of 
the fetish. This is called the ‘seat’ or ‘nest,’ and 
is made so as to hold the lees presented. When 
these have been put on the ‘ seat,’ drops of beer 
are offered to the various deities, and the fire is 
worshipped as follows: ‘0 divine grandmother, 
we drink beer to thee ; we offer thee inao. Bless 
this household, and drive evil away. O keep us 
from all harm.’ After this, prayer is offered to the 
spirit of the fetish itself thus : * 0 refining-club 
fetish, take the lees now placed upon thee to the 
goddess of fire, and thank her on our behalf for all 
the blessings she has bestowed upon us. Tell her 
of our estate and welfare, and solicit her continual 
help and favour.’ After having been thus offered 
and addressed, the fetishes are sometimes reverently 
humt upon the hearth while prayer is being said, 
and so, m a way, the manes are sent to the spirit 
world. Sometimes, however, they are not burnt, 
but set up by the doorway as offerings to the 
deities of doors. The husband of the goddess of 
fire, that is to say, ‘ the household inao ’ men- 
tioned in § 24, is also associated with his consort in 
the prayers said on such occasions. 

18. Various nature-deities. — Before treating of 
the subject now incidentally mentioned, viz. 
fetishism, it will be well to mention some other 
nature-deities. After the goddess of fire, the chief 
of these seems to be one called Toi-kuru-puni- 
huTu^ or ‘He who rises from the surface of the 
earth.’ He is said to have a wife who is called 
Toi-kuru-puni-mat, or ‘She who rises from the 
surface of the earth.’ These, it may be said, 
represent that class of deities whose province it is 
to attend to the well-being of vegetation. They 
are said to be of a good nature and disposition, 
and are consequently worshipped. This couple 
seem to represent the male and female principles 
of nature. The natural law by which rain 
dtescends and clears away is represented by one 
called Pe-konchi-koro-gurUj or ‘ He who wears the 
■water-cap.’ The Ainiis say that this deity appears 
as a great rain-cloud. He is considered good, and 
ought therefore to be worshipped. There is a 
l^end concerning him which runs as follows: 
* Once upon a time the Ainus were at war. The 
enemy had pressed them very hard, and had set 
fire to their houses. Upon this, the people called 
cipon all the deities they could think of for 
cleliverance. Soon a large cloud arose from the 
3ooLOuntains, and, floating directly to the burning 
willage, rained heavily upon it and extinguished 
t>lie names. They then learned for the first time 
feliat this cloud was a god. He has been worshipped 
ctver since this event, and the name “ He who wears 
■fclie water-cap” was then given him,’ Another 
class is represented by one called Ikoro-koro-gurUy 
01: ‘He who possesses great treasure.’ Another 
ntame given him is Nupuri-koro-Kanmi, or ‘The 
olivine possessor of the mountains.’ He has yet a 
trlxird name by which he is known, and that is 
San-ru-e-porO’-Kamuii or ‘The divinity with the 
large footprints.’ This deity is the representative 
of such animals as are worshipped. When he 
naakes himself visible, he is said to^ come always 
in the bodily form of a bear, and it is supposed 
to be Ms special business to attend to the wants 
general welfare of the forests and mountam^ 
3:9. The spirits of the air. — Like the gods of the 
earth, the deities of the air axe found to be very 
nixmerous. And they too may in some cases be 
regarded as personifications of the laws of nature, 
j^kxter the god of the sun mentioned in § 14 comes 
one called SM-nish-e-ran-guni, or ‘The person 


who comes down to the highest clouds.’ He has 
a consort whose name is SIii-nisk-e~ran-mat, or 
‘She who comes down to the highest clouds.’ 
These are both worshipped, and they are supposed 
to move the clouds which they inhabit. Then 
follow Nochiu-e^ran-guru and his consort Nochin-e- 
ran-mat, i.e. ‘He’ or ‘She who comes down to the 
constellations.’ It is their joint duty to attend 
to the shining and well-being of the stars. These 
also are worshipped. The last class to be men- 
tioned is supposed to attend to the lower clouds 
and fogs, and is represented by a pair called 
Urara-e-ran-guru mxa Ur ara-e-ran-Tnat, i.e. ‘He’ 
or ‘ She who descends in fogs.’ They are said to 
be worshipped by some. 

20. The demons of land and air. — In all things the 
Ainus are firm believers in an almost co-ordinated 
array of hostile deities who manifest their malig- 
nant nature by creating disease, death, and every 
kind of evil. Speaking of these matters, an Ainu 
once said to the present writer : ‘ As the demons of 
the air are so near this earth, it is possible for them 
to pay us frequent visits, and even to dwell among 
us. This accounts for so much that is evil in the 
world.’ Referring to the dryads of the forests, he 
said: ‘There are a great number of them. The 
genii who work evil to men are part of these ; and 
though dwelling in the forests and mountains, 
they have their real home in the air around us. 
Thej are the servants of the prince of devils.’ 
Whirlwinds also, however small they may he, are 
looked upon as embodiments of evil spirits. 

One of the chief demons of the earth is called 
Nitat-unarahe, or ‘Aunt of swamps or marshes.’ 
And she, as her name implies, is supposed to have 
her home in fens, moors, and other damp places. 
Very many of the evilly disposed demons, ghosts, 
and ghouls are thought to be her offspring, and 
those which owe their origin to her go by the 
name of Toi-hekunra. The following legend gives 
a fair idea as to what the people consider them 
to be like ; 

All ghosts are closely related to the demon of swamps. 
They are verj' large and have extraordinarily big heads, wmle 
their hair is always rough. When seen, it is nearly always 
found to he standing upright However, as they appear only 
after dark, and are but dimly seen, one cannot tell exactly 
what they are like. When they reveal themselves, it is only in 
order to bewitch people, and to do them harm. They are 
dreadful creatures, and, as they are true demons, are much to 
be feared. They came by their origin in this way. After God 
had finished making the world, He threw His mattocks away 
among the mountains, and left them there to rot. But as they 
decayed, they changed themselves into demons and ghosts. 
They should be carefully avoided, for if a person catches but a 
glimpse of one, possession immediately follows, even though 
the demons themselves should not see the jiersons who have 
observed them. These ghosts walk only at night ; it is, there- 
fore, best for all people not to go out of doors after dark. Such, 
indeed, is the command of the ancients. Now, if a person 
should have the misfortune to meet one of these creatures, he 
should hasten to say the following words: ‘0 you demon, 

I have been desiring to see and speak with you for a very long 
time, and now at last we have fortunately met. What I wanted 
to tell you is this. At the other end of the world there is 
a certain demon called Moshiri-shinnai-sam who has been 
most grievously backbiting you. He says : “ There is a demon 
inhabiting the marshes who is unbearably proud. She had 
better be careful, for if ever I come across her path, I will give 
her such a sound whipping that she will never forget it.” Now, 
therefore, hasten away, for if he catches you, you will be 
flogged, and it will go hard with you, for he is a mighty one.* 
If one addresses the demon in this way, she will believe it and 
set out at once, filled with wrath, to take vengeance. These 
words are spoken to deceive the demon, and so frustrate her 
evil designs ; and, unless they are said in her hearing, the 

S erson to whom she appears will immediately fall down and 
ie. So say the ancients. This legend, when stripped of all 
verbiage, and considered in connexion with the general run of 
Ainu thought, shows the demon of the swamps to be merely 
malaria and ague personified. 

After the evil princij^le ■which is supposed to 
reside in marshes, the chief of the demons appears 
to he one called Kina-shuf-wn-guru, or ‘ The 
erson dwelling among the grass roots.’ The 
emons which follow are very difficult to define, 
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and are very numerous. 2\ii'pok~un-r.kiri, i.e. 

' The underground bird,’ is especiall}^ called upon 
for help by hunters in times of danger; but 
whom he represents, no one appears to know. 
Akin to this one is Tidkunrari-kurtiy with whom 
is associated his wife Toikunrari-TrmL These 
names mean ^ He (or She) close upon the surface 
of the earth.’ These two are looked upon as the 
friends of hunters, and are called upon in times of 
danger. Hopokik$-mh, who stands next in order, 
is said to he the <iemon who causes stones to rattle 
down the ciill's and mountain sides. These are 
but cla&ses of demons, for such creatures are very 
numerous indeed. They inhabit all kinds of 
place.s, such as the tops and bottoms of mountains, 
the fiat surfaces of rocks, all kinds of fiora, 
stony places, and localities where dust or sand 
prevails. Tlie winds also have their demons, good 
and bad, and .so have rain, mist, snow, hail, sleet, 
frost, ice, etc. (see AF^ ch. 51). 

21. Gods and demons of the sea and rivers. — 
All the larger kinds of tishes and sea animals have 
divine honours paid them, as, for example, whales, 
sea-Iea|mrds, sea* Hons, sword-fish, salmon, trout, 
sea-tortoises, and so forth. These are all wor- 
shipped* Ho far as one can learn, the principal 
deities of the sea are as follows i-^Rcp-un-riri^hUa 
iwm uk Kmtmiy * The god upon the waves of the 
sea wlio receives fetishes.’ Whenever he allows 
himself to be seen, it i» said to be in the form of a 
wliale. He is looked u|K>n m the heatl of all sea- 
deitiea, and has many servants, of whom the tor- 
toise and the aIbatrt»sB are his favourites. Prayers 
are saiti to this gtid quite frequently, and the two 
servants just mentioneti are said to act as go- 
betweens. Messages are csonveyed through them 
and ofierings of fetishes and beer axe sent oy them 
to him. The heads of these creatures are often to be 
seen k^t as charms, and worshipped by the fisher- 
nien. The deity who is supposed to be next in order 
is called Kai-pe’chuphi^un-kurut i.e. ‘The person 
wdio resides in the eastern surf.* As the name 
implies, lie is said to have his home somewhere 
near the shore towards the east. We are informed 
that in bodily form he is like a large fish of some 
kind ; but what kind of fish is not now known. 
He is supposed to be ve^ good, and is therefore 
often worshipped, and given presents of fetishes 
and beer. The spirits next in order are the Shi~acha 
and Mo-nchn mentioned in § i6. 

There ii &n Ainu controversy about this couple, for by some 
the two namM are .said to represent one object only, arid that 
object whale ! Mo, meaning' ‘peace* or ‘calm,’ » made to 
apply to the lee side of him, ana shi^ which means * great ’ or 
* rough/ is said to be his weather dde. Or, some say again 
that n« is cahed i«o because he is ventie, and sAi because he 
ia very large. A legend regarding him is as follows. ‘Once 
upon a time two Ainus were out at sea S&hing, when they were 
suddenly overtaken by a severe storm. As their boat was in 
great danger of being swamped, they g^ve theiuselvi^ to earnest 
prayer. Every known god of the sea was called upon for help, 
but all to no puri»se. At length a very large %’bale, a whale 
as big as a mountain, was seen to rise out of the water, and 
gradually mme to the side of the Imst. It remained there till 
me stonn was over, sheltering the boat from the wind and 
waves. This was no other than M(hacha or Ski'acha, He was 
not know'n before that time, but has ever since l:>een honour^ 
with the prayers of the Ainu fishermen.* Other names given 
him are Mo-acha-ahunae-ffurtt, * Tlie bringer in of the uncle of 
peace/ and A7n"-«eAa-aAu«^«-<;uru, ‘ The bringer in of the uncle 
of roughness* or ‘storm/ 

The next deity of the sea is a goddess who is 
known by the name of Okiwmh-mot-mat This 
name means ‘ The female possessor of the places 
where the fresh and salt waters mingle.’ It is said 
to be her duty to watcli at the mouths of rivers and 
allow the fish, particularly the spring and autumn 
salmon, to go in and out. 

The specially evil demons of the sea are numerous. 
The name of the chief is Ko*notu~ran-guru^ or ‘ He 
who descends upon the calm sea.’ file, it is said, 
causes storms. Any abnormal fish, whether it l>e 


abnormal in form or colour, is supposed to be 
unlucky, and^ to belong to this demon. When 
caught, such fish are immediately tossed back into 
the .sea. They are called Ikotmup^ or ‘ things of 
misfortune.’ This demon is married, and his wife’s 
name is the same as his own, excepting that it has 
a feminine suffix. All mermaids are supposed to 
be her qfispring, and are called Euru-hAiimpiik 
and Atui-koshinpuk. 

These names mean ‘Salt-water' and ‘Sea-mermaids.’ A 
young fisherman gave the present writer the following fact 
illustrating this matter. He said that he and his father while 
fishing once caught a kind of tortoise which the Aitms call 
Hnupo* On examination it was found to have one foot very 
much whiter than the others, and this the father considered 
ought not to have been. On making the discovery, the old 
man declared it to be * a misfortune-giving thing.' lie there- 
fore cut the foot off, and, letting the tortoise drop into the sea, 
said, ’Nani K&'mtu^mn-guru akore no, j-ririka no e^^am pan ; 
‘ O Ko-notu-ran-miru, I give this directly to you, take good care 
of it.' Next follows the demon called Kai-pak-un-guru. He 
is married, and together with his consort is said to ‘reside 
under the surf’ upon the seashore. Ota-patche-guru and his 
wife come next, and they are supposed to be the spirits who 
‘ make the sand fly/ 

The river demons are also very numerous, and 
their names indicate their work. They are : 
KonupJd’OUguru^ or ‘dwellers in muddy places.* 
They are said to reside specially near the river 
banks. Chinka-phme Kmmd rfamtak (‘the brave 
and divine male current*) comes next. Then there 
are Chin-range guru and his wife (‘tliey who send 
the current’), and Koekhtdnna^'ih guru witii his 
M’ife, ie. ‘persons of tlie swift current,’ and otliers 
too mimerom to mention. The river deities are 
called Wakka-unh-Kanmi (‘water gods’). All 
rivulets and tributaries are saitl to be their oif- 
spring. They are named KaMui poteke, i.e. ‘ the 
little hands of the ileities,’ and Kamtd maineptt^ 
i.e, ‘daughters of God.’ Then there is Petru-ush- 
mat (‘the female of the waterways’), together 
with (‘ the female source of rivers'). 

Mermaids are called Fe-bmo-kO’Skinpuk^ i.e. ‘ mer- 
maids who pass through the water.’ They are also 
called Mimtuehi and tumnumhi^ i.e. ‘fat’ and 
‘ fleshy devils.’ 

22. The demons of diseases. — Although, as was 
ahoTMi in § 20, many demons are supposeti to have 
their origin and homes in marshes, yet the Ainus 
believe that demons of disease come in great 
measure from the sea, as the following lore shows ; 

* Various diseases from time to time attack the l»ody. Such, 
for example, are ague, fever, heavy colds, stomach-ache, and 
consumption. Now, when these couiplaints arise, the men 
should meet together ajid go to the villages up and down the 
rivers, and take from each nut a small quantity of miliet, fish, 
tobaaio, skunk-cabbage, and cow-parsnip. These should all be 
brought to an appointed plawie, where the men should alsjo 
come together and pray. After prayer they should carry them 
to the seaahonsj and, having made fetishes, reverently place 
them by their side. When this has been done, they shoulti 
pray, saying, “0 ye demons of sea harlnjurs, have mercy upwi 
us. O ye demons of disease, ye are fearful beings J we have, 
therefore, with one accord met tc^ether and decided to enrich 
you with fetishes and various kinds of food. i>o ye wait upon 
those of your kind who have atSicted us, and on <iur i»el>a!f 
entreat them to take their departure, Wc present these artivk-'s 
of food for you to ©at, and the fetishes are paid as fines. <1 all 
ye demons who watch over the harliours, cause the demons of 
disease to lie taken away from our village.”’ 

23. Fetishism. — The specific doctrines of Ainu 
religion as relating to the nature of their sup| H>»ed 
su|)enor spirits being such as that now state<l (see 
especially p 10-13, x6, 17), the %vay to fetishism 
is short, direct, and logical. But fetishism is a 
term which has its difficulties, and must* to save 
confusion of thought, be defined l>efore going 
further. The name is a Portuguese term derived 
£wmfeitigas, and has long been in use in I’ortugal 
to designate the relics of saints, amuletH, and 
charms in generaJ use by the Eoman Oath<dieH. 
It was applied by Portuguese merchants to objeetH 
of many varieties to which the natives of the 
West Coast of Africa paid religious honour.* In 

* See Jevons, Intradiidim to the JJwtory of Religion^ I afjdon, 

"I'm. p, nio. 
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Kouquetti’s PortugueBe Dictionary feitiqos is ex- 
plained by the French equivalent so 7 'tiUg&^ maUJice, 
em'hfintemcnty chctrme. The term Fetichisme^ as 
the name of the corresponding religion, was first 
employed by President de Brosses in his Bu culte 
des IJieux Fitiches ( 1760 ). Among the Ainus 
a fetish is looked upon as a medium employed 
by a person by which one spirit {ramctty see § 13) is 
caused to act upon another for good or ill. It may 
be, and often is, by way of courtesy called a 
Kamui (‘deity’), but it is only a deity of a lower 
order, and simply used as a go-between. Thus, 
for example, should a man desire to worship a 
good river deity or to propitiate an evil one, or 
should he wish to harm another person or have 
him blessed, he would make some fetishes out of 
sticks of w'ood or other substance and send them 
with messages to the gods or demons. This is the 
use of fetishes among the Ainns. They may, 
therefore, well be called media, for they are just 
as much media as persons who take verbal 
messages from one to another. The term by 
which the principal fetishes are known in Ainu 
quite agrees wdth this definition. ^ It is maOy i.e. 
‘message-bearer.’ Its roots are (‘message,’ 
‘request’), and 0 (‘bear.’ ‘contain’). It appeps 
to lie at the root of the word for prayer, which 
is inonno in Ainu and inori in Japanese. It is 
curiotis to remark that in ancient Japanese inori 
meant ‘ to curse.’ As the word carries this mean- 
ing, -we are not at all surprised, —nay, we should 
rather expect to find Ainu fetishes used for both 
good and evil purposes, and sent to gods and 
demons alike. 

24. Fetishism in Ancestor-worship.— One of the 
most important and relatively highest fetishes the 
Ainns possess— and every family must have this 
one — is called Chwei horo mao { ‘ tne fetish who pos- 
sesses the house ’), also called Chis&i opungineehashi 
(‘ancestral caretaker of the house’). It is the 
province of the spirit of this fetish to assist the 
goddess of the fire (see § 17) in looking after the 
general well-being of the family. His special 
abiding-place is in the sacred north-east comer 
of the hut, at the back of the family heirlooms. 
He is not only worshipped where he stands, but is 
also sometimes brought out from his abiding-place 
and stuck in a comer of the hearth, where prayers 
are actually addressed to him as the husband of the 
fire, which in its turn is called the ‘ ancestress,’ i.e. 
fuji or huchi. The way this fetish is made is as 
follows : A piece of hard wood, such as lilac,^ say 
an inch or two in diameter, is taken. This is to 
form the stem, and is usually about two feet in 
length. One part is shaved with a sharp knife 
from top to bottom to represent the front. Hear 
the top a gash is cut across in imitation of a month, 
and alittle below this the so-called heart is care- 
fully bound in. This heart, when first given to 
it, consists of a warm black cinder freshly taken 
from the hearth and firmly tied with a string 
made of twisted willow shavings to the stem, 
which is called the netoba, i.e. ‘ body.’ After the 
heart has been bound in, a number of wiUow 
shavings are hung all round so that the stem with 
its month and heart is quite bidden from view. 
After it has been respectfully made, it is reverently 
stuck in the ground oy the fireside, and the follow- 
ing dedicatory prayer is devoutly said to it : *0 
fetish, you are henceforth to reside in this house 
with the goddess of fire ; you are her husband, and 
your place will be in tlie treasure corner. Please 
help her to watch over ns, and do yon bless us.’ 

All this reminds us forcibly of the Lares and 
Penates of the ancient Homans, the one great 
difference being that the ‘fire’ and ‘household 
gods of the Ainus are more clearly defined by their 
names. At the present day the Ainns do not seem 


to look upon this as ancestor- worship ; they do 
not, indeed, know what it is. But the names 
given them go to show that in its origin it was 
such. 

A curious thing about the fetish is the fact that 
it is thought to be connected in some psychological 
way with the present living head of the family in 
which it has been dedicated. The following piece 
of lore explains this : 

* The chief fetish should be made, in so far as its stem is con- 
cerned, of lilac, because this is found to be a hard kind of wood 
and does not quickly decay, even if stuck in the damp ground 
out of doors. It is not considered wise to use any other wood 
than lilac for this fjurpose, for in olden times a certain man 
made one of cercidiphyllum, the end of which rotted after a 
short time, so that it fell over. Not many months after, the 
ovmer himself became weak and died. This was owing to the 
influence of the fetish having been withdrawn. For this reason 
it is now known that the stem should be made of lilac only, 
that being the most durable wood of all. However, should a 
person happen to be in a place where he cannot obtain lilac, he 
may use either willow or cercidiphyllum^ but these must not be 
kept long for fear they should rot away. When they become 
a little old, they should either be cast right away into the forest 
or reverently burnt upon the hearth before they have a chance 
of decaying. Others should then be made in their place.’ 
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25. Ancestor- worship in general. — Prayers to 
the dead form a fairly strong feature in Ainu re- 
ligion. The necessity for them is taught the people 
thus : 

• If a person cultivates a spirit of selfishness, and offers nothing 
by way of food and drink to his deceased ancestors, the elders 
of the people should warn him, saying, “Foolish and wicked 
person, thou art a fool, and thou dost not understand ; thou 
Shalt die a hard death.’* If this be said, all the people, young 
and old alike, will be careful to worship the dead.’ Another 
short counsel runs thus: ‘Should a person leave his home and 
go away and die in a strange land, some of his relatives must 
surely go to his grave and there worship and offer libations. 
The dead observe all deeds, good and bad. Those who do what 
is right are blessed, and those who do what is evil are cursed by 
them. 

Women are not allowed to take part in religious 
exercises in so far as the deities are concerned, but 


they are commanded to make offerings to their 
deceased husbands and ancestors. The words they 
are usually taught to say on such occasions are as 
follows : ‘ 0 ye honouratle ancestors, I am sent to 
present this beer and food to you.’ On being asked 
why this ceremony should take place, an Ainu gave 
this piece of lore ; 


‘The divine Aioina said, “If the people do good while upon 
the earth and not evil, though they die young they go to heaven. 
When there, they have good hunting.” It is good for people on 
this earth to offer those who have gone before to Paradise 
food, beer, and lees. Not to do so shows lack of filial respect. 
Those who have departed still live and take an interest in those 
left behind. They should, therefore, be reverenced; unless 
respect is paid to them, they will come to this earth again and 
bring misfortune. When, therefore, ye have food, remember 
your ancestors. This will please them, and_^ they will send you 
good health and prosperity I So spake Aioina.’ 

The ceremony of ancestor -worship is called 
shinnurappa, i.e. ‘libation-dropping,^ and takes 
place outside the huts hy the east-end window and 
a little towards the west. Fetishes and beer are 
offered, and a prayer such as this said: *0 ye 
ancestors now dwelling in the underworld., we 
offer you beer and lees ; receive them and rejoice. 
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YoEr grandchildren have met together specially to 
offer these things. Rejoice. Watch over us, and 
keep us f roui siclmess. Give us a long life so that 
wo may continue to offer such gifts.’ 

^ 2^. Private or tutelary fetish.— The fetish men- 
tioned in § 24 was shown to belong to the family 
as a whole, but there is another very important 
one which is quite personal. It is alwa^^s made 
of willow. Wiiy it is regarded as of so high im- 
portance the folhnving legend will show : * When 
{lod made mam He formed his body of earth, his 
hair of chick weed, his spine of a stick of wil- 
low,’ And so, the backbone being regarded as the 
principal part of the Iniuian body, it is looked upon 
as tiuf seat of life. It is said that no warrior of old 
could be killed unless his spine w«U5 injured. 

\\lien a child hjis been born, some very near 
yt)od relative of the male sex gets a nice clean 
stick of wilkov and shapes it into a fetisli. \Wien 
it is made, he proceeds to worship it, after which 
he reverently carries it to the b^ide, and there 



rOTELARY FETISH. 

sets it up as the tutelary deity of the child. The 
accompanying illustrations show what it is like. 
That marked’ (I) is the willow stick itself, and k 
called the i.e. *<flub’? that marked (2)^ is 

the club witli the willow shavings attached, which 
are ealkcl i.e. * fetish shavings’; the 

bundle of reeds marked ( 3 ) is called Kamui-set^ 
‘the divine seat’ or ‘throned The end is stuck 
into this so as to keep it dry, and thus prevent it 
from rotting. That this fetish may be rightly 
called the angel of the eliild’s growth the following 
folklore makes clear : 

* As the backbone of man is made of willow wood, the men 
aboiild hasten to make iMO of this tree as €»on as a child has 
been bom. After it has hem properly whittled, it should be 
addre«9Hl thus: **As thou, O fetish, art divine, we worship 
Vforif thee. When Ood formed man in the bw^inning:, He made 
his spine not of a pief'e of willow w<xhL Wo therefore call upon 
thee, i > wiilenv f inh, i o watch over this ohild while he is growing- 
up. him miri give him strength, together with long life,** 

After this prayer has hem mid, the fetish should be reverently 
stuck In Its **8mt** and placed by the child’s side. When the 
child has prwwn up, he shouH frequently procure Iweer and 
worship tiiis, his jmardian anKch* As mi|jfht be expected, this 
fetish IS particularly worshipiasl in time of sickness hy the 
Imiivkiual for whohi it was made. The following is a prayer 
taught some chiklren for their use on such an occasion ; H) 
thoti willow god, as thou art my spine and backbone, do thou 
hasten to heal me and make me strong, O thou dear deity, I 
am ill, and ray body is weak ; pray help me soon.* If this prayer 
is said devoutly, it is supposed that the sufferer will soon recover 
from his malady. 

So, too, when older people fall sick, willow fetishes are made 
W the old men and worshipped, alter which some of them are 


sent to the Creator and other superior deities with messages. 
And, when all is done, they are taken outeide to the sacred 
place at the eastern end of the hut. Here they are carefully 
stuck in the ground, and libations of beer offered them. It is, 
therefore, not sup)ri8ing to find that tlie Ainus formerly used to 
reverence the wilIo%v almost as much as the Papuans did the 
wannuien tree ; ^yho, we are told, had such an affection for it 
that tile wilder tribes of Ceram used 
to lodge, and almost live, among its 
branches (Eari, 110, lOU). 


U 27. Demon - worsbip. — The 

worship of demons is one of 
1 1 fear among tiiis people, and is 

as a rule performed by way 
of propitiation- This b'eeome.s 
very clear when a certain kind 
of fetish called miiw^inao or 
nit 7 ie~hash 47 iao^ i.e. ‘evil feti.sh’ 
or ‘evil bush fetish,’ is made 
^11 and used. The purpose of it 

M I may be gathered from the 

prayer which follow.s. This 
■ * kind of fetish is used e.specialiy 

in times of sickne-ss, for on such 
occasions an afflicted person is 
supposed to be possessed by a 
demon of disease. It i.s called 
an evil fetish, not liecaiise it is 
itsedf regarded as l>eing id an 
evil nature, but rather because 
the occasion on which it is used 
is a bail one. It is sent to the 
wicked demon of disease; this 
is wiiy it is called evil. Wlien 
it is made, a kiiul of stew called 
mYna-Aarw, i.e. ‘evil stew,* is 
prepared and offered with it. This consists of Iwnes 
of iish, some vegeteibles, and the remnants of any 
kind of food, mixed together and well boiled. 
When all has been prepared, tlie fetish is stuck in 
the ground upon the hearth, and the stew, winch 
has by no means an in muting smell, is placed Ijefore 
it. Then a so-called prayer is said as follows : 

‘0 evil fetish, take this evil food, together with the disease 
of this sick person, and also the demon who has possessed him, 
and go with them to hell. When you arrive there, please 
make it so that the demon will not retuni to this earth again. 


KITK8-IXAO, OR ' 
FETISH.’ 
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I have supplied you with food ; take it to the demon and pro- 
pitiate him ; please feed him with it.* 

After tins the patient is beaten with iakum^ a 
buneli of grass ; and if the fetish is successful in 
his errand, it is supposed that a cure will follow. 
After the worship has been performed, the fetish 
is taken outside the hut and stuck up at the nma 
place, where the stew is set before it. Here tlie 
following prayer is said to the demon of the rubldsh- 
hean ; ‘ O thou angry demon, 0 thou demon of the 
rubnish-heap, accept this fetish and food; make 
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haste and heal this siek person.’ The man who 
officiates at this ceremony then returns to the hut 
where he again exorcizes the demon hy brushing 
the patient down with the takum mentioned above 

Fetishes of the following shape are also some- 
times used for this |>urpose. The present writer 
has Hcveral times seen them set up in the huts of 
sick people, and very earnestly worshipped. After 
having t«en prayed to, the spirit of the fetish is 
sup{M>set! to wander ak>ut in the earth and visit the 
various ilemons of evil on behalf of the sick man 
and, after having found them, is said ’ 

to consult with them as to what is 
l«Ht to he done for the patient. 

28. Special fetishes for epidemic 
disease.— In the event of any village 
Ixjing attacked by an epidemic disease, 
but more es|'^cially if the disease be 
of a severe and dangerous nature, as, 
for example, smallpox, the Ainus of 
the villages immediately surrounding 
the infected one get sticks of elder 
or cladrastis, al)out four feet in length, 
and make them into fetishes orcharms. 

These instruments are called chikappo- 
rMko-men^np, i.e. * little carved birds,’ 
by some, and rui-skutu-inaOf i.e. 

* thick <‘lub fetish,’ by others. They 
are also named kotan-kikkara-inaOf 
i.e. ‘fetishes for village defence.’ As ®?cuS™sh^‘ 
soon as set up they are devoutly wor- 
shipped, when the people call upon them to drive 
the dread disease away. They are supposed to 
represent the eagle-owl, which is thought to have 
IK)wer over this particular evil. The slit in the 
top of the fetisn given in the illustration is 
said to represent the mouth, and the shavings left 
on the sides are intended for feathers. Food is 
sometimes placed in the mouth as an offeri^ to 
the^ demons to whom the fetish is sent. That 
which the writer has seen consisted in one case of 
putrified fish mixed with brimstone, and in another 
of cpnanchum Caudutum, It is said that the 
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demons, being unable to withstand the smell of 
these things, will flee from them. 

29 . Fetishes for the sea-gods.— The fishermen 
have one kind of fetish which is a special favourite 
with them. It is called hashdnao, i.e. ‘ bush fetish.’ 
This kind is made by cutting a short stick, and 
either splitting it at one end and inserting a shaving 
in the opening so made, or else hy cutting a few 
gashes in it in an upward direction, as shown in 
the illustration. The gashes cut across the top 
are said to represent the mouth. Though willow 
is the favourite wood used, yet they may he made 
of dogwood, lilac, oercidiphyllum, ash, magnolia, 


or oak — indeed, of almost any wood which happens 
to be nearest to hand. When being set up, a good 
representative prayer said to them runs thus ; ‘ 0 
ye gods who govern the waters, 0 ye water deities, 
we are now about to go fishing. Please accept 
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these fetishes and watch over ns. Grant that we 
may catch many fish to-day.’ 

30 . Religious charms. — In so far as their purpose 
is concerned, the dividing line between the fetishes 
mentioned in the preceding sections and the various 
kinds of charms in use among this people is not very 
clearly defined, so that it is often most difficult to 
distinguish between them ; that is to say, he would 
he a bold person who should venture to put his 
finger first on one and say, ‘ This is a fetish,’ and 
then on another and say, ‘ This is a charm ’ ; for 
either may be both, and both either, according to 
the time and purpose for which they are made. 
The charms are very numerous, and are used for 
many purposes. Among other obj ects, rocks in situ 
and also stones of various shapes and sizes may 
be found employed both for purposes of personal 
protection against evil, and as a means for work- 
ing harm to others {AF 398) ; the skins, hones, 
feathers, and beaks of birds are sometimes kept 
as love-charms (75, 76); snake skin is thought to 
be a special talisman, energetic, if properly treated, 
in working good in the storehouses and garden 
seeds (209) ; birds’ eggs and nests are special cereal 
charms, while the heads of some kinds of birds are 
kept and used for driving away disease (219) ; the 
heart of the ‘ dipper ’ is^ a charm supposed to bestow 
eloquence and quick sight (336) ; bears’ eyes swal- 
lowed whole are said to produce long and clear 
sight in hunters. The skulls of bears, foxes, bats, 
falcons, owls, kites, and the fore-feet of hares are 
also all worshipped at times and used as charms 
{AF, ch. 34). The horns of deer, and the stones 
sometimes found in the bladders of animals, are 
also thought much of as charms supposed to bring 
good luck to the happy finder and possessor (401). 

31 . Magic. — Following close upon the subject of 
fetishes and charms, and very nearly related to 
these objects in principle and nature, comes magic, 
sometimes called sympathetic magic. This nas 
been defined by Zimmern as ‘the attempt on 
man’s part to influence, persuade, or compel 
spiritual beings to comply with certain requests 
or demands’ (see Aston’s Shinto, London, 1905, 
p. 327). Bearing in mind the meaning of the word 
for ‘spirit’ {ramat; § 13 ), and that all things are 
supposed to have spirit in them, and remembering 
the definition of Kamui (God) and the various 
objects to which this term is applied (§ 4 ), and not 
forgetting the fact that the Ainus do not so much 
worship the visible objects to which their prayers 
are addressed, as pray to the spirits, good and 
evil, supposed to animate them, we find this 
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delinition very apt in so far as this people is con- 
cerned. 

The Ainu terms for magic are icJmshkaray i.e. 

* a shutting up/ or ‘ enclosing in a fence/ and 
ishiriskimiy ie. ‘binding up tightly/ and it usually 
implies the binding together with a curse of two 
objects., a person and some selected fetish supposed 
to be evil. The following are some conimon 
methods in vogue among the Airius of practising 
this art. The effigy of an enemy may be made of 
mugwort or straw, then cursed and either buried 
liead downwards in a hole in the grotmd or placed 
uiuier the trunk of a fallen ami rotting tree. This 
kind of elligy is called inokay i.e. ‘the image.’ 
When it is bulled, the devil should be called 
upon to lay hold of the soul {ranmt} of the person 
it is sup}»o.sed to represent and take it to hell. 
By this act it is supposed that the person will 
sirken so that his body will gradu.ally die as the 
image decomposes iAI\ chs. 30, 31). Sometimes 
the eftigy is found to be not buried but fastened to 
a tree with nails or wooden pegs driven into its 
head and other parts of the lx>dy. Again, another 
plan is to make an inm fetish of the guelder-rose 
and ask it to depart at once with the soul to the 
region inhabited by the demons. Sometimes a 
little boat is made of rotten wood, and the effigy 
of an enemy is placed in it togetlier with an idol 
8up|w>seii to Im a ilemon. \Vhen made, the demon 
is worshipped .ami asked to row the soul of the 
cursed one to hell. Sometimes, again, the head- 
drea.» of a person is taken, wrapped up in a Iwijj 
in the shape of a corpse prepared for burial, and 
placed in a hole in tlie ground to rot. It is supposed 
that as this decomposes, the enemv to whom it 
l>elonged will sicken and die. The demons of 
some kinds of trees are also at times askeii to 
curse one’s enemies by seizing their souls and 
turning them into devils. 

But magic, as one would naturally expect, may 
also be used for good purposes. Thus, for ex- 
ample, upon returning one very cold night from 
a journey with the Ainu head of a family, we 
found some convolvulus roots set up in a warm 
place before the fire upon the hearth. Upon 
making inquiries as to the meaning of this, we 
were informed that it was intended as a charm to 
prevent our feet from being frozen during the 
]«»urney. Of the frequent use of trees in magic, 
a full account may be found in ch. 30 ; cf. 
^ below. 

32. Bewitching', divination, and exorcism. — 
That bewitching people, exorcizing demons, anti 
finding out things by divination are integral parts 
of Ainu religious superstitions cannot l^e doubted. 
A ease of Dewitchmg, by cutting bote in the 
garments of another person with a pair of scissors, 
which came under the writer’s own observation, will 
be found In A Fy p. 34 1 ffi Similarly a case of divina- 
tion, by means of a fox’s skull, is recorded (id. pp. 
350, 379 ff. ). A case of exorcism by means of a tree, 
together with cutting clothes and beating with 
mugwort, will be found described on p. 315 of AF; 
while an account of a curious method of exorcizing 
the demon in madmen, by cutting their bodies with 
a fthar|> stone, shell, knife, or razor, and then 
thoroughly dipping them in a river, will be found 
set fortn on p. 312. Cats are supposed to bewitch 
people in some instances (294, 507) ; dogs in some 
1 507) ; and birds, such as the cuckoo, woodi)ecker, 
night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, in others (409) ; 
while such animals as hares (515), squirrels (500), 
otters (512), and various kinds of fish (522) are also 
supposed to possess this power. Indeed, there is no 
reason to suppose that tnere is any living creature 
in the earth which cannot bewitch, should it desire 
to clo so. 

33* Tree-worship*— The Ainus suppose not 


only that every tree has its own personal spirit 
{rn? 7 iat), but that the roots also, the stem, bark, 
wood, heart, forks, knots, buds, leaves, twigs, 
crowm, and every other part iis well, jare them- 
selves each peopled with innumerable sphits, some 
of a good, and others of an evij, disposiiion. That 
the willow is regarded as a deit^", and as sudp wor- 
shipped, has already been shown in § 26. Other 
kinds of trees also, such as the actinidia and grape 
vines, which are supposed to have had their origin 
in Paradise (156-158), dogwood, oak, spruce, 
spindle - wood, prunus, hornbeam, black alder, 
lilac, magnolia, yew, ash, azalia, cercidiphyllum, 
chestnut and mulberry, and others, are ali wor- 
shipped on occasion (380). Some of these, as has 
already been shown in §§ 31, 32, are also used 
in cursing people and for the purpose of witch- 
craft, being at such times entreated to bring 
misfortune to one’s enemies. For this purpose 
the guelder-rose, alder, poplar, elm, birch, hy- 
drangea, and walnut are particularly employed 
(331, 332, 281). There are, however, other pur- 
poses, and those gootl religious ones, to whiclt the 
Ainus put trees. The general name one usually 
hears applied to this cult is Kwi-o-ehijpiskumit 
i.e. ‘the doctrine of the mountains/ aml^ this 
particular part of it is named Chikuni-akoshiraiki 
orxishper i.e. ‘news al>out preserv^ation by trees/ 
Regarding this the Ainus say : ‘ When those Ainus 
who are acquainted with the cult of the mountains 
are about to start on a hunting expedition, t hey iirst, 
after having worshipped at the nma * cluster, go 
and select a large tree and worship its spirit, saying : 
“ 0 thou great iwssessor of the soil, we are alKUit to 
go and kill animats, pray help us ; 0 see that we 
meet with no accidents, and prosper us/’ After 
this has been done, they set out fully expecting to 
come across much game.’ This is tree- worship in 
its baldest form (cf. also § 26), and we see l>y it t bat 
the hunters regard the tree genii, for the time being, 
as their tutelary deities and guanlians. In times 
of sickness, also, trees are w’orshipped. On such 
occasions the tree genii are called upon under 
various names, as, for instance, TqpocAi, * the wise 
one,* and Shirampay ‘ the one upon the earth.* Or, 
in case of an attack from a b^r or wolf, they are 
worshipped under the name Niashranm gum y ‘ the 
person of the standing tree,’ and Kkara-ranm 
shirntpuru Kamuiy ‘the precious demon of the 
rough bark ’ [A Fy ch. 33). 

34. Cereal worship, — Like trees and other 
vegetable life, cereals also are supposed to con- 
tain living spirits (mmat), some of which are 
thought to be of the masculine and others of the 
feminine gender (AF 204),^ and the worship of 
them often takes place. Never are the gardens 
Bown with seed without prayer being first made 
to the Creator (see § 5), then to the sun, and Iwtly 
to the very se^ itself. Many years ago, Cicero 
asked, in his de JHaium Deorum, whether any one 
was mad enough to believe that the food we eat is 
actually a god. The Ainus would answer, * Yes/ 
and ‘What else, indeed, can it be!’ The prayer 
used at the ceremony of eating new millet at the 
harvest thanksgiving is very interesting, and shows 
clearly that it is the spirit of the foml partaken of 
that is worshipped, and not Qod, the Giver of all 
good gifts. Tne prayer runs thus : 

*0 then c«3re«l 4eity, we worship thee. Thou hast iprowo 
' wry wen this yesr, md thy fkvour will he sweet. Thou art 
good. The goddens of fire will be giad» and we also shall 
rejoice gr^tly. O thou Ood I O thou divine cser«ail I do thou 
nourish the people/ TOie person who ofiiciates then oontiiiyes* 
* I now ps^fee of thee, f worship thee and give thee thanks.' 
After having thus prayed, the persons present take a cake and 
eat It among them, and from this time the new millet Is common 
food. Commenting on this, Aston says (SAifito, p. 160) : * Grati- 
tude in the first place to, and then for, our daily bread, w an 
important factor in the early growth of religion. Without It 

♦ See inustratiou under $ ay. 
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we should have had no Boman Ceres, no Mexican Maize-god 
Centliotl, and no Ukemochi' (cf. also p. 277, Nihi-name). 

But eating the god is by no means limited to 
cereals among the Ainiis, for the bear sacrifice par- 
takes of quite the same nature, to which subject 
we shall now proceed. 

35. The bear festival. — Although animals of 
many kinds, and birds also (see AF^ chs. 36- 
30), even down to a tiny sparrow, are at times 
first worshipped and then killed in sacrifice, it is 
(when considering this phase of the subject) to the 
bear festival that we mmst look for the highest 
expression of Ainu religion. The general name 
given for • sacrifice ^ is iyomande, which means ^ to 
send away/ so we must expect that when a living 
object is Siierifieed, the spirit is supposed to be 
‘sent’ somewhere, and for some purpose. And 
here it may be well to ask, To whom is the bear 
sent, and why? To tliis question it must be 
replied in the first place that, so far as can be 
ascertained, there is now (whatever there may have 
been in olden times) no idea of substitution under- 
lying the practice ; nor, secondly, is it piacular, for 
the people know nothing of the ‘ shedding of blood 
for the remission of sins.’ All thoughts, therefore, 
connected with the old Jewish notion of sacrifice 
must be left out of the question when considering 
Ainu ideas concerning it. The very essence of 
Ainu religion consists in communion with the 
greater powers, and the people imagine that the 
most complete communion they can possibly hold 
witii some of their gods — animals and birds, to 
wit*— is by a visible and carnal partaking of 
their very flesh and substance in sacrifice.^ At 
the time of offering, the living victim is said to 
be sent to his ancestors, in another pl^e. Still, at 
the same time, the bear festival is a kind of mutual 
feast— a feast of friendship and kinship— in which 
Bruin himself also participates. Indeed, the bear 
is offered to himself and his worshippers in 
common, and they are supposed to have a good 
happy time of communion together. But as this 
is a very difficult and, in some ways, a very im- 
portant subject, it has been thought best to give 
a simple description of the festival as now practised, 
and let it speak for itself. 

That the Ainus rear hear cubs in cages and often 
pay them divine honours is a well-known fact. 
The present writer once visited a village where as 
many as ten cubs were caged. After they have 
come to the age of two, or rarely three, years, and 
it has been decided that a sacrifice is to take place, 
the owner sends out an invitation to the people, 
which runs thus: ‘I, so and so, am about to 
sacrifice the dear little divine thin^ from among 
the mountains. My friends and masters, come 
ye to the feast ; we will then unite in the great 
pleasure of iyomande, “sending the god away.” 
Come.’ This is certain to be heartily responded 
to. When the guests have all arrived, the men 
make many fetishes (mcto), stick them in the 
hearth, and perform worship. When this has been 
properly done, most of the inao are reverently 
taken up and carried by the men to the nusct place 
outside the hut and there stuck up. Next, two 
long, thickish x>oles are carefully laid at their 
base. The men now come reverently out of the 
hut, ornamented with their crowns, and solenmly 
approach the cage containing the bear. The 
women and children follow singing, dancing, and 
clapping their hands, for all are in anticipation 
of naving a jolly time. Having reached their 
appointed place, all sit in a circle, the old 
front and the women and children behind. After 
all this has been arranged, an Ainu is chosen, who, 
having approached the bear, sits down before it 

* The same principle holds good with regard to cereals ; see 
§34- 


and tells it that they are about to send it forth to 
its ancestors. He prays pardon for what they are 
about to do, hopes it will not be angry, tells it 
what an honour is about to be conferred upon it, 
and comforts it with the consolation that a large 
number of inao and plenty of wine, cakes, and 
other good cheer will be sent along with it. He 
also informs it that if it be a good and proper bear, 
it will appear again later to be treated in like 
manner. The last address we heard of ran thus : 
‘ 0 thou divine one, thou wast sent into the world 
for us to hunt. 0 thou precious little divinity, we 
worship thee; pray hear our prayer. We have 
nourished thee and brought thee up with a deal of 
pains and trouble, all because we love thee so. 
Now. as thou hast grown big, we are about to send 
thee to thy father and mother. When thou comest 
to them, please speak well of us and tell them how 
kind we have been ; please come to us again, and 
we will once more sacrifice thee.' After such a 
prayer the bear is taken out of its cage with ropes 
ana made to walk about in the circle formed by 
the people. Here it is shot at for some time with 
blunt arrows called hepere^ai, le. ‘cub-arrows,’ 
and so teased till it becomes quite furious. After 
this the poor animal is securely tied to a stake for 
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the last scene before its death. This stake, which 
is ornamented at the top with tufts of arundinaria, 
is called fush-op’nij Le. ‘tree with rope affixed.’ 
After it has been further worried, a young Ainu 
previously selected suddenly rushes forward and 
seizes the brute by the ears and fur of the face, 
while at the same time a second man rushes behind 
and lays hold of its hind quarters. Next a third 
man runs forward with a stick, about two feet 
in length and two inches in diameter, which he 
thrusts between the jaws of the cub. Next two 
other men come and catch hold of the two hind 
legs while others seize the forefeet. When all 
this has been done, the two long poles which were 
laid by the nusa, and which are called oh-nvmha-ni^ 
i.e. ‘ poles for the strangling,’ are brought forward. 
One of these is placed under the brute’s throat, 
and the other upon the nape of its neck. A good 
shot with the bow now comes forward and shoots 
an arrow into the beast’s heart, and so ends its 
misery. In some instances, however, the bear is 
shot tefore its head is placed between the poles. 
But this seems to be the case only when the animal 
is dangerous. Care has to be taken so to strike 
the bear that no blood is allowed to fall upon the 
earth. Should any be spOled, it must be quickly 
wiped up with some of the sacred willow shavings. 
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Why the shedding of blood should be thus tabued 
no one seems to know.* In some instances, how- 
ever, the men (nartieiilarly those wim are hunters) 
catch ‘‘he blood in their cups and drink it while 
reeking This is saici to be done with the 

object of f hereby obtaining the courage aiul other 
virtues possessed by the victim. On one or two 
occasions stjsue of the blood taken at a feast has 
been sent, sprinkled on paper, £o sick Ainus stay- 
ing in our hou-e ! It has been smelled and licked 
with great ea;:crness, the recipient expecting to 
receive great Ijodily and spiritual good from it. 
Indeed, even the writer himself has, to his great 
astonishment, had suine reserved and sent him. 

As soon as ticad, the victim is skinned and its 
head cut off, the skin, how'ever, being left atteched 
to tlie head. This is taken to the east window 
and |)laeed upon a mat called inao-sOf and oraa- 
mented with shavings, ear-rings, beads, and other 
things. On one occasion the present 'writer even 
saw a Japanese mirror placed before it, and some 
old sword hilts and piards ! After all this has 
been performeti, a piece of the animaFs flesh is 
cut off and placed under its o%vn snout. This is 
called i.e. Hhat under the jawF 

Then a piece of dried fish called Sat-ckep-shike^ i.e. 
‘ the bundle of dried fish/ and a moustache lifter, 
with some millet dumpIingH, some strong drink, 
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either nee or millet beer, and a cup of its own flesh 
boiled, are plaeetl Wfore it. The cup of boiled 
meat is called Mampio-itanpi, Le. * the cup of the 
feast.* This having been finished, a man worships, 
saying; *0 Cub, we give you these fetishes, 
cakes, and dried hsh ; take them to your parents, 
and say : ** I have been nourished for a long time 
by an Ainu father and mother, and have been kept 
from all trouble and harm. As I am now grown 
big, I am come to thee. I have brouglit these fnao, 
cakes, and dried fish. Please rejoice.” if you say 
this to them, they will be very glad.* This prayer 
is only representative ; others are said, but all are 
after the same model. Next, millet dumplings are 
threaded on sticks and placed by the head. These 
are said to be for the feiwt in the new world, for it 
would never do for the cubs to appear before their 
ancestors without a small present to provide viands 
for another meal They are called Imoka-shike^ 
i.e. * remnants of the feast.* This having been 
finished and the dancing over, the people return to 
the hut, where new fetishes (imo) are made and 
placed reverently upon the bear's head. In the 
meantime some of the cub's flesh has been boiled. 
A cup of this is now taken and set before the 

*Tha game tabu Is found in otter religious systems, and 
s^ms based on the belief that the ground is rendered tabu by 
the sacred blood falling upon it (Jevons, Intmdwtim t& tm 
ISTii^tory Meiiffim, pp. 73-74 ; Frsoer, QB i 178 ff.). 


beast’s snout, and he is then said to be juirtaking 
of the maraptO'itangij ‘the cup of the least,’ ami 
ipimi4tnngi^ ‘ the ciip of ofleringF After a little 
time has elapsed, tlie man who presides at the 
feast says ; ‘ The little divinity has now huislied 
eating; come, ye friends, let us worship.’ He 
then takes the cup, salutes it, and divides the 
contents — ^to every guest a very small portion — 
for it 8eem.s to be absolutely essential that each 
erson should take a little.' Other parts of the 
east are stewed ami eaten, while the entrails are 
cut up fine, sprinkled with salt, and eaten raw. 
This, like the drinking of the blood, is said to be 
for the purfKJse of obtaining the prowess ami other 
virtues of the bear. For the same reason also 
some of the men besmear themselves and their 
clothes with blood. This latter custom Is called 
yai-isho-mhi^ i.e. ‘besmearing oneself with good 
sport.* 

The head of the brute is at length detached 
from the skin and taken to the num heap, wliere it 
is set ujp upon a pole called Ke-onmmh-ni^ i.e. 
*the pole for sending away.* All the skulls of 
animals set up along with that of the beary and 
there are many of them, are called Aki^hhlrnthi 
Kamui^ i.e. ‘ Divine preservers,* and are times 
worshipped. The feast lasts several days as a 
rule; indeed, it is not tiulte over 
till the wlude of the cub 1ms Infcn 
<iev<>ured and all the strong drink 
swallowed. 

36. Totemism. — The word 
‘ totem * is Kftid to he derived from 
the Ojihwa (Chippewa) word 
totam (see A71r, art. ‘Totemism’). 
‘As distinguished from a fetish, 
the totem is never an isolated in- 
dividual, hut always a cltiss of 
olijects, generally a species of 
animals or plants, more rarely a 
class of inanimate natural olijects, 
very rarely a class of artificial 
objects.’ Judging from the very 
few survivals of totemism still in 
existence among this people, and 
from their language, one is leii to 
the conclusion that this cult never 
attained the proportions among 
KE-oMASDB-si, them that it did among Africans, 
or South Australians, or the Nortli 
American Indians. The Ainus, for example, are 
very .seldom heard to speak of themselves or 4 aliers 
as belonging to a l>ear, a wolf, a turtle, a snipe, a 
hawk, or an eagle clan, and never of any vegetable 
clan. Still, tliere are some groumls for l>elieviug 
that their faith was, in the distant past, somewliat 
tinged with the toteraistic superstition. But it 
was a totemism which difiered from that of the 
Indians and many otliers, inasmuch as the Ainus in 
some instances think it a praiseworthy act to kill 
and eat their totem if it be an animal (see § 35), 
and cook and eat it if it be a cereal (see § 34 ; and 
cf. AJ*p. 20fi). According to the general ideas of 
totemism as practised elsewhere, this ouglit not so 
to be. For among the Indians it was thought 
that, the connexion between the man and his 
totem lieing imitually beneficent, the totem pro- 
tecting the man and uie man respecting the totem, 
it should not be killed if it was an animal, or cut 
if it was a plant. But the Ainus con.sider it a very 
great mutual benefit to kill and eat their totem 
where possible. Indeed, by feeding upon it they 
imagine they can get the closest communion with 
it,— their totem and their god,-— sometimes, for 
example, the bear. 

Tbe clearest Instance of a genuine belief in totemistic descent 
the prmnt writer 1ms ever come across among the Ainus was 
that of a young man who held that hia forbears were, one or 
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both, descended from an eagle. (The account of this will be 
found on p. 10 of AF). Just as the bear may very possibly 
have represented the national totem of the Ainus, so the present 
illustration may l)e an example showing the eagle to have been 
the totem of a family. An example of the individual totem is 
found in the willow tree, with which it is shown the Ainus con- 
sider themselves to ha very closely connected (AF 83 fif.). The 
vines, grape and actinidia, used for ear-rings (166), also seem to 
have been looked upon as totems ; while the images of foxes, 
veolves, birds, and fish sometimes found carved on the moustache 
lifters used by the men when drinking, and upon the crowns 
worn by them at their feasts (168-159), may point to clan 
totemism. 

37 , Ophiolatry. — Although snake-worship is still 
practised to some extent among the Ainus, there is 
not sufficient evidence to go upon to justify us in 
saying that this cult ever attained such elaborate 
proportions of worship as that among the Danhglwe 
in the serpents’ house at Dahomey,* or among the 
Indians, or even among the ancient Japanese. f 
Nevertheless, that which is now seen is probably 
the last remnant of what was once a somewhat 
complete system. 

According to Ainu ideas, the first snake that ever was, be- 
longed not to this earth but came down from heaven, though 
others of the ophidian tribe had their origin otherwise. In 
this we are reminded of St John in Rev and also of 

Zoroastrian mythology, in which Ahriman descended earthwards 
in the form of a serpent. t But among the Ainus the original 
serpent is supposed to have been a good being, and in this 
respect differs from that of both St. John and the Persians 
(AF, ch. 32). 
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Serpents are worshipped most frequently at the 
time of childbirth, but especiaUy when there is any 
difficulty in the matter. On such occasions the 
image of a snake, which is called Imoka Kamui, 
i.e. ‘the divine image,’ is made out of sedge 
{Carex rhynchapkysa), worshipped, and then sud- 
denly placed upon the shoulders of the patient. 
The reason given for this is said to be that, ac- 
cording to Ainu belief, all such difficulties are 
brought about by the king of the evil offspring of 
serpents himself ; and they say that rather than 
propitiate the evil one, they should go directly to 
the chief serpent and ask him to keep his wicked 
subordinates in check and remove the evO they 
have done. 

In cases of ague also snake-worship has taken 
place, as well as in instances of snake-bite. These 
reptiles are also sometimes worshipped as a means 
for cursing people, being asked to bite one’s 
enemies. The prayer said to them on such an 
occasion takes some such form as the following : 

‘ 0 snake, I have a word to say to you : pray listen. I have 
an enemy So-and-so by name. Remember the name. If you 
ever see him coming along this road, please bite him, possess 
him, poison him, and kill him. I will then make irmo out of 
walnut wood, and also offer you many libations. Pay attention 
to what I say.' 


* Bouley, Mdigions of the Africans, p, 46. 
t Griffis, The Mdigions of Japan, New York, 1896, pp. 80, 33, 
27a 

X Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, p. 65a 


Snake - possession is called okokko-parat, i.e. 
‘snake punishment,’ and the women espekaily 
are very much afraid of it. There is no par- 
ticularly specified manner in which it shows itself 
for almost any disease may, so they think, he 
owing to possession by one or more of these reptiles. 

Ophiomancy also appears to have left traces behind. The 
writer of this article once knew of a woman who professed to fore- 
tell future events by means of the image of a snake she kept 
stowed away in a box near by. She called it her guardian angel 
and used to pray to it frequently. By its inspiration she pro- 
fessed to be able to tell the reasons for any sickness people were 
afflicted with, and to discover the proper remedies for them. 
But, so far as real ophiomancy is concerned, we have never yet 
heard of any Ainu, man or woman, who professed to predict 
future events by means of a genuine serpent, dead or alive 
whether by its manner of eating or by its coils. 

38 . Tabu. — Besides the various small matters 
forbidden in relation to one’s attitude towards fire 
(see § 17 ), the Ainus have other tabus of a religious 
and semi-religious nature which should be men- 
tioned. Thus the blood of a bear must not be spilt 
at a bear-feast (see § 35 ) ; a woman must not pro- 
nounce the name of her husband lest she thereby 
cause him harm in some way {AF, 252) ; the cry of 
certain birds, as, for instance, the cuckoo, wood- 
pecker, night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, should 
not be imitated for fear of being bewitched by 
them (409, 427) ; at childbirth also comade, is prac- 
tised, during part of which time the father of the 
child is forbidden to eat and drink except very 
sparingly ; nor must he worship the gods, hunt, 
fish, or work till after the purification of the wife, 
which takes place on the seventh day after parturi- 
tion (235-241). 

39 . The future life. — There is no idea more firmly 
fixed in the Ainu mind than the notion that the 
spirit is appointed to live for ever in another world 
— a world which, for the good, is the counter- 
part of this, only much better, and free from 
pain, and, for the evil, is dark, wet, cold, and 
dreary. The very word in use for the spirit 
(ramat) demands that such a place as heaven 
should exist, for a living being can neither, it is 
thought, lose his life nor get rid of his own proper 
personality for ever (see § 13 ). But the spirit is 
there supposed to be clothed with a spiritualized 
body resembling the present, and to exist under 
like conditions to those of the present life. In 
the other world the spirit will require a house to 
live in, tools to work with, as well as boats and 
hunting and fishing implements. That the Ainus 
really think this is proved not merely from their 
words, but also from some of their customs prac- 
tised at the time of death. The most common 
word for ‘ to die’ is ra-i oman, i.e. ‘a going to the 
lower place.’ This does not necessarily mean that 
the spirit is in every case supposed to descend into 
the bowels of the earth {pokna moshiri, ‘ the lower 
world’) when it leaves the body, though some- 
times it may do so ;* and, to hear the people talk, 
one might he tempted to believe that the Ainus 
think heaven itself to be in Hades. But, accord- 
ing to their expressed cosmological ideas, they 
really suppose there are six (AF 60) heavens 
above and six hells (^dai) below us, and that the 
best place is in heaven above and the worst in 
Gehenna below. Fa-i oman, ‘ a going to the lower 
place,’ is not the only term for death. There are 
others, such as ‘ to pierce the skies ’ ; ‘ to make 
a clearance’; ‘to have space for thought’; *to 
sleep the other sleep,’ and so on (548). 

When a person is about to he buried, whether it 
be a man, woman, or child, the spirit is still spoken 
to as if it were present in the corpse, and is sup- 
posed to partake of the burial feast together wiSi 

* Stories of supposed journeys to Hades may be seen recorded 
both in (670, 672) and in ‘The Lan^uag-e, Mythology, and 
Geographical Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the light of 
Ainu studies,* Memoirs of the Mterature CoUege, Imperial 
University of Japan, No. 1 
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the mourners. Many of the possessions belonging 
to the deceased, such as bows and arrows, clothing, 
means for obtaining fire, pipes, tobacco ^ boxes, 
knives, cups, ornaments, and so forth, are killed {!) 
I>y being cut or broken, and so sent to the nether 
world for future use (AF 554-5G6). Huts too, 
which, as has already been pointed out, are sup- 
posed to be living creatures (il7“K^2), are sent 
off to the other world by being burned ; they are 
to be for the use of those wdio occupied them in 
this life. 

40, The futurejudgment— After death the Ainus 
assuredly look for judgment Ail must appear, 
tliej" say, before the 'tribunal w'here God the 
Creator is said to be the judge of all men, and 
the goddess of fire the chief witness for or against 
them I see § 17). Those who are accounted worthy 
go to the hapi>y land, called Kanmi-kotan or 
Kamni-moskiri^ i.e. ‘the land' or ‘country of the 
gods ’ ; while the wicked must be sent to Tei’-mi- 
pokna-mmlihi, i.e. ‘the wet underground place/ 
%vhere they will be for ever unhappy and j>erhaps 
frozen tiirin a block of ice. Whether the punish- 
ment will be in reality fire, ice, or sw’amp, the 
Ainm are not certain and do not pretend to kno%v ; 
but that their Gehenna is not the same as the hell 
of the Buddhist is very clear, for there are no 
purgatorial fires thought of imumg them. 

LriF.RAtCKB.-- b-txAi Imvc l»en devote«i to Aiau 

rt'liiciori, though notice* of the euhject occnr {n almmst all 
work* which touch ttiKui the Ainu*. In the year WXt, A. H. 
Savage Latidor ptiniiahwi his Akmf. m(h the hmirp Ainu. 
This twwk is sometimes quoted as atithorimiive on the ruatter, 
and, were aW his mnarks tnio to fact, It would lx* of the utnuxit 
iinportanoe. In ch. xxviii, Laindof says that the Ainus recog- 
nise no 'suprenne God and no inteihgent creator.^ . . . ‘The 
Ainu w'orship nothing.* . . . “The Ainu have no religion.' . . . 
*They are cleckiedly not mO’iiU, for nothing is iiinnoral with 
them,* and much more to thie same effect. On p. 2H*i, again, 
he says : * Tiie Ainu langxtage is as iKX>r In words as the Ainu 
brain is deficient In thoughts, Th\i» It is no easy matter to 
explain to m Ainu what is meant by ** religion,*' by “divimtiea,** 
and by ** worship/* ' But the Ainu language is by no means so 
deficient in words as Landor imagined, iiobrotvorsky gives as 
many as iO,9S0 wortis and phrases In his Aimki^-IiuMkiu. Slotar 
{ KaAn, 187l>), while nearly 14,000 words alone are to l>e found 
:n ISatchelor’s At«u- A’»y, - Jop, Dictionary'^ (Tokio, ISHIS). 

J candor’s idea of the Ainus a« a non-religious people will not 
hear looking into. 

A much less pretentions, but far more reliable, work on the 
j»ubject is that written by B. Douglas Howard, in 1893, 
and entitled life mth ths Tram-Sibermn Samgm, This is a 
pkaramtly written little iHwk of 2'O0 pi^es, and treats mostly 
of the Saghalien Ainu*. The account therein contained shows 
the religion of these iieople to be the same as that of the Yexo 
Ainus ; 'and sulwetiuent personal contact with them has shown 
Mr. Howard to t>e correct in his description and generaily 
reliable in his deductions. Indeed, »o much alike did he find 
the two ferities in the matter of religion and religious practices, 
'that he ww, by reading the present writer's work. The Amu cf 
Jfipon, able to give the * probable meaning* of what he saw and 
heawi on that Island (Howard, p* 17). 

Miss Bird also, in her very pleasantly written 
Tm-ck& (I8S5, abridged. Letter 37, pp. 273, 277), speak* 0 # Ainu 
religion. She says* ‘Tliere can WS' nothing more vague and 
destitute of eohteion than Ainu religious notions.' . * . ‘They 
liave no definite ideas C!Ot»ceming a future state, ^and the subject 
is evidently not a pleasing one te them/ . . . ‘Such notions as 
they have are few and oonfused,' -All this is not quite correct ; 
and it would he unreasonable to suppose that Miss Bird could— 
even had she claimed to do so— in the short three weeks *he 
was actmlly with the Ainus, have explored every dark nook 
and oonier In the mind of the wople. She laboured under the 
great disadvantage also of being obliged to obtain all her In- 
formation at second hand through a Japanese Interpreter ; and 
if there Is any one thing the Ainu* are iiafeurally reticent and 
secretive about tefore strangers, it I* their religion. 

J. Batcheloe. 

AIR ana GODS OF THE AIR.-Here it is 
proposed to deal only with those invinible beings 
who are supposed to Iiover between heaven and 
earth,— that is, whose proper abode is the oirenm- 
ambient atmosphere. They are called Air^gock 
rather than Sky^gods^ the ^better to distinpfnish 
them from the true celestial deities wlio dwell 
aloft in the ethereal regions, either in or above the 
bine vault of heaven, and have no direct contact 
with the earth and its enveloping waters. But 
the air is the least stable of the elements, ever 


fluctuating to and fro, with upward and down- 
ward contacts, and restlessly filling all the inter- 
mediate spaces, so that the world itself Yas by our 
imaginative forefathers called the middftmjeard 
—the ndddle region floating in the iKumdiess 
ether. Hence there are necessarily continuous 
overlappings and interminglings everywliere, and 
it often becomes diilicult or ini|)ossible to draw a 
clear line between the aerial and eelestial deities 
on the one hand and tlie aerial, the earthly, and 
even the underground go<ls on the other. How 
true this is may l>e seen in the protean forms 
attributed by tlui ancients to the Olympian Jove 
himself. Although Zeus was primarily a sky-god, 
he also filled many other functions, as shown by 
such epithets as X^^Ftos, "OgjSptos, 6aXd<rcrtos (Earth-, 
Kain-, Sea-god), while Homer speaks even of the 
Zek Karax&ovto^t the ‘ Underground Zeus * {IL £x. 
457). So also his consort, the earth -god dess Dione, 
whose ‘variations show how readily .sky -goddess, 
sea-goddess, and earth-goddess might pass from 
one province into anotimr* (A. H. Cook, CiM^ 
April BJJ3, %vhere the subject is dealt with fully). 

(Jf the aerial beings proper, such as tln^se spirits 
dismi.'i.sed by ihmpero ‘ into air, into thin air/ or 
those others who ‘on the beached margent of the 
sea . . . dance their ringlets to the whittling wind/ 
or those again wlio ‘ hover tlirough the fug and 
filthy air/ the genesis appears /,o ' he twofold, as 
partly suggested in HemsterhniH’s oft. uuMiuoted 
epitaph tin hi.s Lurian) : 

* hi* duo Hunt boiuiiu-* i manw, raro, fspiiritnn, uiuhra ; 
t^uatuor j»arU*» tot bwa «nw*if*mni. 

Tsrra tegit canicm, tuuuiluui rirrujuttukit uiubra, 
Orcu*lmla*t mancfs, «ijiiralu« jwtra jH*t Jt/ 

First come the mana*, a euphemi.stic. expression 
meaning the ‘Good Ones,’ like l.he Greek r.umen> 
idesj the ‘Well-disposed/ i.c, tine Erinyes or Furies, 
and the Irish Duine. * (,.tood Pcopje/ 1,1*. the 
mistthievous fairies who would resent Iteing HjH>ken 
of disrespectfully. These 7nam.fi, originally the 
ghosts of the deail, and worsldppeti by the greater 
part of mankind, constitute, with the following 
utnbra and spiriim, the first great cAtegory o! 
acjria! beings. ^lany w^ere con.signed to Greus, as 
already noted, and many to the grave ; Imt others 
remained to hover round the tombs [uinlra], or to 
be wafted aloft « the * other-self* (.wmYa.v), and 
fill the aerial spaces with good ana evil genii, 
(For these distinctions between the personal soul 
and the other associated entities, see art. Eth- 
KOLOGY, § 9). 

Here it should be noted that the ~tljc human jrfmdow 
— wa* origina-liy regardw.! sm* a distinct Infing, ftnd ihe beiltf 
«till survivoH, cultured »n in the Englwli 

saying, ‘ ^’o man can escape from hi* Hhauow/ So als.j Lucum ; 
‘They {the siudcttj?h when we die, liecona* acruwrs and wit- 
nesses against uk, and convictors of crimes peq^-tr-’C* d dnrin,;,' 
life, and they h:ive the reptiUlion of btttig ext't-ed.n,:/. trubl- 
worthy, since they are always asswnated with and «%*ver «|mr 
ated from our IhhIIcs* (dfefwppus, or the Oracle if ike Bead i« 
H. Willhims’ luman, p. 273X 

Hafcurally these arbiters of human ilestinies 
eventually received divine honours, all hough it 
was found impossible to assign any fixeii abodes 
either to tliem or to the other spirits of the air be- 
longing to the first eategory, that is, thimejepre* 
seating departed souls and their concomitaiit.H 
They are, however, very numeroiiH, imd t!io Tab 
mudiBts, who have taken the trouble of ctumtlng 
them, find that the kid ones (only iilwut 7,4l^,iK)Ch 
are vastly outnumbered by the gO'inl, wiio are 
roughly estimated at I qua/Irllllon, d4 tritlions, 
and S40 billions. 

If not 80 numerous, the .afirial gods l>eiongifig to 
the second categiwy, ie* t!m«e ’ dc‘riv.ed directly 
from the air itself, may be regarded as by far the 
more important of the two cli»es. These may, by 
eontm-distinction, be called the Wind-gods in a 
pre-eminent sense, and among them ’must be 
mcluded the winds themselves. Thus the very 
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Erst of the six groups mentioned by Epicharmos 
are the %vinds: *0 ^Erlxappos roifs Beoifs elpat 
Kiy€L dvipom, u5aip, yrjvj ^\iov, irup, dcrdpas (Stobseus, 
FloriL xci. 29), and the deification of the four 
q liar ters whence blew the chief winds formed the 
very basis of the religious systems of many primi- 
tive peoples. 

This was specially the case in the New World, 
where the Virginian Algonquians had only five 
gods, and of these four were the ‘ Four Winds 
which keep the four corners of the earth ’ (see art. 
Amekica). Constant reference is made to these 
four deities of the cardinal points, the funda- 
mental^ idea being that they are the props of 
the universe, controllers of the seasons and the 
weather, and senders of rain and sunshine, on 
whom, in fact, all good and evil things depended. 
Hence in Ilimmtha (xiv) : 

‘ Qitche Manito the Mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To tlje four winds of the heavens ’ ; 
and to him is opjjosed 

" Mitche Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of Evil,’ etc. 

Ratzel, a leading authority on these questions, 
remarks comprehensively that ‘ in the place held by 
the winds among the precursors of creation, based 
upon the association between breath (or soul) and 
wm<l, the pervading sanctity of the number four 
in the quarters of the heaven, and generally the 
elements of astronomy and meteorology are alike 
conspicuous. The Winnebagoes [a Siouan people] 
say that the Great Spirit created four men and 
one woman, and that the former created the four 
wind.s, the latter the earth. Everywhere they are 
among the beneficent creative spirits, and often 
they precede in time even sun, moon, and stars. 
As to tlie sun, so also to the four quarters of the 
world, tobacco is offered from the sacred pipe. The 
winds, as messengers of the sun, who bring rain, 
growth, and refreshment, have their share of ven- 
eration next after the moon. We further meet 
with four servants of the Mexican Air- and Sun- 
god (Quetzaicoati), four supporters of the earth, who 
survived the deluge, four comers of the world— 
whence the Sioux get their pipe of council, four 
brothers who produced the floor [read vault, sky] — 
as in the Arawak legend, and so forth. Hence was 
developed the universal notion of the sanctity of four 
and its multiples, and hence the cross on American 
monuments' {Eist. of Mankind, ii. p. 146). In 
their creation legend the Hare Amerinds, members 
of the Athapascan family, tell us how the Father 
dwells overhead, and the Mother underfoot, while 
the Sun moves up and down in mid-air between 
them, and thus becomes an agrial god. One day, 
during his wanderings in the heavens, he noticed 
the earth, a mere islet lost in boundless space, and 
thereupon cried out : ‘ 0 my father on hi^, kindle 
thy heavenly fire for my brothers on that little 
island who have long been unhappy. Look on 
them, father, and take pity on men,' Then the 
sun became the day-star, and gladdened the sight 
of mortals. Amongst other Amerinds the encom- 
passing air is peopled, not by pure spirits, but by 
disembodied souls, which flit about, for example, 
above the Chiloe Islands, while in French Guiana 
the Rucuyenne Caribs send the good to the haven 
of bliss and envelop the wicked in the clouds as in 

^ I^the^mytSs^anl’ traditions of the Hopi (Moqui) 
Pueblos, leading parts are played by the great 
cloud-god Cotokinunwti, who dwells in the farma- 
ment, and by the four quarters, which have their 
animal embodiments — Puma, Bear, Wildcat, and 
Wolf— for N., W., S., and E., with the correspond- 
ing colours, yellow, green or blue, red, and white 
for the several cloud-gods. Thus, in the myth 


of the Maiden and the Coyote, the Yellow Cloud 
Chief, the Blue Cloud Chief, the Red Cloud Chief, 
and the White Cloud Chief try, each in his turn, to 
win the heroine of the story, hut all without success 
(H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hojpi, p. 157). 

But it was in Mexico and Central America, where 
astronomic lore had made such marked progress, 
that these notions acquired their greatest expan- 
sion and almost formed the very framework of the 
more advanced religious systems. Everywhere 
the teocalli (temples always erected on pyramids) 
faced the four cardinal points which supported the 
heavens; in the Aztec cosmology one of the four 
cataclysms was caused by the air ; and Orozco y 
Berra identifies Quetzaicoati himself with el dios 
de los vientos (‘ the god of the winds '), since he was 
often represented as moving through the air laden 
with a wind-bag which was always inflated with 
destructive gales, and he was born of the cloud- 
snake Mixcoatl, or at least of his consort Coatlicue 
— she of the ‘ snake-robe.' 

To Quetzaicoati correspond^ the Kukulcan of the 
Mayas, a universal deity of many functions, en- 
throned on the clouds of neaven and on the cross- 
shaped tree of the four points of the compass, 
also figured in the pictorial codices as dwelling in 
the air, above rain, storm, and the death-bringing 
clouds from which the lightning falls. He is asso- 
ciated, too, with the four colours — yellow, red, 
white, and black — which, as in the Hopi myth 
(see above), though in a different way, correspond to 
fche cardinal points— yellow, air ; red, fire ; white, 
water; black, earth. ‘Kukulcan,' writes Dr. P, 
Schellhas, ‘ is represented with all the four cardinal 
points ; he appears as ruler of all the points of the 
compass ; north, south, east, and west, as well as 
air, fire, water, and earth are subject to him’ 
{Deities of the Maya MSS, p. 17). Here we see the 
interminglings of divers functions and provinces 
above referred to. It may be added that Kukul- 
can shares his many-sidedness with three other 
Maya gods, one unnamed who is connected with 
the symbolic colours of the cardinal points, a 
second the war-god, of frequent occurrence in the 
codices, and a third identified by Ffirstemann with 
a storm-deity, whose features are intended to 
symbolize the blast of the tempest. Thus each of 
the four winds would appear to have been origin- 
ally deified, or presided over by divinities whose 
functions and ethereal realms afterwards became 
confused. 

Lastly, the Cakchiquels, one of the most cultured 
Maya-Quich6 nations of Guatemala, paid special 
homage to the four wind-gods, to whom even 
human sacrifices were offered. ‘Sanchez y Leon 
states that the most usual sacrifice was a child. 
The heart was taken out, and the blood was 
sprinkled toward the four cardinal points, as an 
act of adoration to the Four Winds, copal being 
burned at the same time as an incense ’ {Eistoria 
de Guatemala, quoted by Brinton in the Annals of 
the Cakchiquels, p. 45). 

In Madagascar the Four Winds are, or were, 
fully recognized, and, as amongst the northern 
Amerinds, worshipped in their order next after the 
supreme deity. Little is now heard of them, and 
they are scarcely mentioned in the missionary 
records ; but in Robert Drury's time (early in the 
18th cent.) they were invoked in all solemn oaths, 
thus : ‘ I swear by the great God above, by the 
Four Gods of the Four Quarters of the World, by 
the Spirits of my Forefathers, that,’ etc, {Journal, 
p. 103 of Oliver’s ed. ). And Drury tells us that at 
their meals the people ‘take a bit of meat and 
throw it over their heads, saying, “ There’s a bit 
for the Spirit.” Then they cut four more little 
bits, and throw to the lords of the four quarters of 
the earth' (i5. p. 280), 
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It is, however, to be noted that this belief may : 
have been introduced by the later (Hova) immi- 
grants from iMalaysia, where the worship of the 
wind-gods had long been established under Hin<iu 
influences. In the island of Bali, east of rhava, 
wliere alone Brahmanism and Buddhism still jmr- , 
sist, the four have expanded, as later in Greece 
(Aristotle, Metcorologia), to eight, that Ls, the eight 
gods or demi-gods* of the Rfimfiyana — Indra, 
Yaina, Sdrya (for Kirriti), Chandra (for Lshani), 
Anila, Kubera, Vanina, and Agni. Of these, i 
however, onI,y three ^ — Indra, Yama, and Vapina 
— are still wdrsliippecl, and these ^ form.s of feva, 
and since in Bali the worship of Siva has in a way | 
absorbed that of all the other gods of the Hindu : 
pantheon, the eiglit cardinal points themseive.s are 
now also attributed to corresponding forms of Siva, 
Of the three specially mentioned, Indra has been 
raised to the heights of Oij’mpus, Just as Jupiter 
has become a chthonie and katachthonic god (see 
above). Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to 
regard Indra as the supreme object of adoration in 
the Vedic system, and he still remains a true rain 
and air god witli his cortbge of maruts and storm 
devas, since his heaven (Indraloka or Svarga) lies 
ben,eath that of Yiijnn, and Visrnda beneath that 
of Siva, where at last the soul attains repose ami 
release from transmigration. In fact, Svarga still 
has ear! !i contacts athwart the empyrean its in- 
hahitants are liahh* to become mtudal again, and 
Indra himself is only the j)rince of these devas, 
who need the amfia famiwosia) to keep them ' 
alive, yet may still be attacked and vanquished by ' 
demons, or by ascetics who acquire supernatural 
power by seif-inortification» 

In North Celebes the four wind -gods are held 
in honour, and play a great part in the local 
cosmogonies. 

Lumimutit, mother of manMnd, met the rock-horn priestoss 
Kareima, who ordered her to turn her face to the south. * While 
she did tliia the priest«« prayed, ** O Cause of the East Wind, 
fertilise this woman.*' liumimuut, however, perceived nothing. 
Then, on the command of the priestess, she turned to the east, 
to the north, and finally to the west, and each time the priestess 
prayed that the deity of the wind would fertilize her. Her 
prayer was answered, and bumimuiit by the god of the west 
wind begat a son named Toar. When Toax grew up, Kareima 
took two sticks, one of the plant called turn and one of the plant 
called «ta;, and cutting them of the same length gave one (tuis) 
to Luniimuiic and one (assa) to Toar, saving, “See, here are two 
sticks of the same length. Go you, Lunumuxit. to the right, and 
you, Toar, to the left, and whenever you meet any one measure 
sticks. Then if they are of the same length you are mother and 
eon, but if one is longer than the other come bo me immediately 
at the centre of the earth." ' Both went on their way, but after 
a time Lumimuht and Toar met without knowing one another, 
and on measuring sticks they found that Lumimuufc’s was longer 
tiaia Toar'a, for the tuts stick had sprouted out and grown. 
Thereupon they returned to Kareima, and when she had 
measured the sticks she said, *You are not mother and son, 
therefore you must become man and wife. Be fruitful and 
populate the earth.’ So Lumimuufe and Toar be|mt many rhil- 
dren, twice nine, three times seven, and once three. The' three 
are the Pasijowan, of whom one was the priest at Warendukan 
in the air ; from the. other two the people of Hinahatssa [North 
Oelelwl trace their descent This legend of the or%in of the 
e*rth and It® people is full of interest to the student of <x»s- 
molc^aat. The story of the conception of bumimuat by the god 
of the West Wind exhibitt traces of the very common myt^ of 
the marriage of Heaven and Barth. Lumlmuiit is the fsarfch 
goddess, the fruitful mother of all things ; the West Wind Is the 
one which brings the rain and fertilisses the eartti (S. J- Hick- 
■son, A Natummt in Norik C^Ubrn, p. Ml). 

In Celebes, besides the four wind-gods, there 
are mmeroms aMal beipgs^ which are somewliat 
vaguely described as ‘free wandering spiritual 
forms of various ranks, powers, and capabilities for 
good or eviL^ These are distinguished from the 
spirits by which certain trees, rocks, waterfalls, 
and other objects are supposed to be animated, and, 
as Hhe religion of the Minahassers was a diller- 
entiated form of Animism * {ib, p. 247), it may be con- 
jectured that the wandering forms are believ^ 
to be disembodied souls of the dead rather than 
spirits derived directly from the air. This view is 


strengthened by the further statement that the 
spiritual world is inhabited by the souls of deceased 
chief.s ■who live for ever ‘ in the form of wandering 
ghosts haunting the scenes of their former triumpiis 
and experiences. They believed in a series of 
ancestral giiosts of the rank of first-class gods, and 
in a crowd of lesser deities, protecting spirits and 
demons’ {ib, p. 248). And as all alike were called 
Einpungy the generic name for the gods, but literally 
meaning a ‘ gnandfather ’ (cf. the African Munkn- 
ImikidUf which has the same meaning), it is obvious 
that ancestor-worship prevailed over pure psyciio- 
latry in Celebes, anti that the ancestral spirits 
dwelt to a great extent in the ethereal regions. 
In fact, four heavenly villages were, expressly set 
apart as their reshlence, and these \dllages— 
Kasosoran, Kalawakan, Kasendukaii, and Karon- 
doran-— were so contiguous to the earth that for- 
merly the enipungs would often return and mingle 
with mortals, rich blessings ever following in their 
footsteps. In these celestial villages rice was 
grown, and it w^as from this source that the cereal 
now thriving in Minahassa was orginally procured. 

Now, the return of the departed spirits is dreaded, 
and at funerals the relatives blacken each others* 
faces with charcoal. This custom is called ?aa/ia- 
imtmmrigan, and the object is to prevent any 
recognition by the gliosts who may hovering 
about the graves or returning to their former 
i abodes. Obviously for the same reason !)iiit!k 
peoples, suc'h as the Australians and Andammio-c, 
often try to disguise theiimelves by daubing their 
faces with wlute bauds or patches, andpvhite is the 
mourning colour in China. On tliis sulijei^t II ickson 
aptly remarks that ‘whatever they may be in- 
tended to express in civilized communities, there 
can be little doubt that the customary suits of 
solemn black originated, not in grief or respect for 
the departed friend, but in the fear of his return- 
ing spirit. At the funeral the priest drives it away 
with a sword, and the maiden vcho sits upon the 
bier [in Minahassa] frightens it by the sound of 
bells. Then everything is done to confuse the 
spirit if it attempts to return to its accustomed 
haunts. Tlie ghost is always supposed to come back 
to the house by the same route by wirich the corpse 
W'as taken away. We can see the rea.son, then, why 
the corpse is let down through a Iiole in the door 
and carried three times round the house before 
l>eing conveyed to the grave. The spirit is so much 
more perplexed in finding its way l>ack home by 
this circuitous route. Then, again, tlie nearent 
relatives do not attend the funeral, in order that 
the ghost, if it is hovering around, may not suspect 
that it is its ovm funeral that is taking place. 
Care must be taken, too, that if the spirit sbould 
return to the house, it should not recognize the 
inmates. The friends and relatives, therefore, dis- 

f lse themselves by painting their faces black [the 
inahassers are Indonesians of a light brown or 
cinnamon colour], bv wearing black "hats, leaving 
their hair loose and unkempt, and in other ways. 
It must not be supposed that black is the universal 
mourning colour. Among white and fair-skinned 
people it naturally is, because it affords tliem the 
most effectual disguise. Among the black-skinned 
Andamanese white is the mouming^ colour. They 
paint themselves with stripes of white paint. The 
Spaniards at the time of the conquest of tlie Philip- 
pines found tliat many of the inhabitants used 
white m a mourning colour. Many of the races 
of Luzon and the Bulu islands use white to the 
present day for this purpoise * (op- cit p. 209). 

Another curious survival— -tfie almost universal 
custom of whistling for the wind — ^finds its explana- 
tion in the belief of the Minahassers that the souls 
of the living as well as of the dmd may at times 
take refuge in the surrounding atmosphere. This 
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is especially the case with sick people, whose ail- 
ments are suppose*! iaj be caused by their spirits 
leaving the bof! \ -liki fluttering about somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. Then the walian (priest 
or shaman) is sent for to diagnose the patient, 
while all his friends go out to the fields and villages 
to look ior his soul ‘ They make a fire in a likely 
spot, and entice the spirit back by cooking rice 
and chicken, or by whistling and calling as they 
would for a dog, whilst the priest goes through 
the list of gods and gives the ceremony a religious 
diameter. This goes on for some time; a rich 
patient who can afford many chickens has usually 
to wait a longer time for his spirit to return than 
a poor one. At last the walian sees it ! It shows 
itself dearly here or there by a movement in the 
grass or by some other sign. The walian advances 
with the greatest caution, and catches it in a 
sarong [the broad Malay doth worn as a wrap], 
iust as a schoolboy catches a butterfly in his hat. 
They now turn homewards ; a child leads the way, 
carrying a woka leaf {Livistonia) to prevent the 
priest and spirit from getting wet ; the priest fol- 
lows, carrying the spirit in the sarong, and then 
another priest armed with sago-sago and mumu 
[swords and sticks], which he swings backwards 
and forwards to keep away the spiteful sakits 
[demons of the air] who wish to recapture the 
patient’s spirit. When thev have reached the 
chamber, the priest opens the sarong over the 
head of the patient, and says with great satisfac- 
tion and assurance, “ Now is your soul returned,” 
This being done, the patient should get well again, 
but if he does not, it is a sign that his time has 
come, and his spirit can no longer be retained ’ {ib, 
p. 295), Thus we see that whistling for the wind, 
still practised by all seafaring peoples, from the 
English captain to the Malay skipper, originally 
meant whistling for the truant souls lurking in 
the wind. Innumerable other survivals, could 
they be traced to their source, would also be found 
to be deeply rooted in the superstitious beliefs of 
primitive man. 

Nowhere can this be seen better than in China, 
where the aerial spaces still swarm with countless 
good and evil spirits, the belief in which has influ- 
enced the development of the very arts, especially 
of architecture. The fundamental notion is that 
the good spirits move through the air in curved, 
the bad in straight, lines. Hence the former 
are welcomed, the latter baffled by the curved 
form given to the roofs of the houses, pagodas, 

G ateways, and all other conspicuous structures. 

'or the same reason, no straight highways .can be 
laid down, and partly on this ground great ob- 
jections were for years raised gainst the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise. The danger of de- 
secrating the ancestral graves was also urged; 
but both difficulties were overcome when it was 
ointed out that the burial-places could be avoided 
y cleverly designed curves, and that these curves 
would at the same time serve to thwart the wicked 
and encourage the beneficent genii. 

So also in Korea the air is infested by many 
malevolent beings, such as the smallpox devil, 
the typhus devil, and the cholera devil. As after 
death some of these might again enter the corpse 
and revive it to kill the living, they are scared off 
by the vigorous beating of gongs, drums, pots and 
cans, which is kept up incessantly for three days 
and nights after the funeral. These demons always 
travel on. the north wind, and the good spirits on 
the south wind. Hence the graves are usually 
situated on the sunny slopes of a hill, whither all 

f ood influences are wafted on the balmy southern 
reeze. The family vaults of the better classes are 
also sheltered from the evil spirits by horseshoe- 
shaped mounds turned northwards, that is, towards 


the quarter whence come the demons riding on the 
icy arctic blasts. Here again we seem to divine 
why the horseshoe is still a lucky object even 
among the cultured peoples of the West, where 
it is nailed to the stable door to protect the farm- 
yard from evil influences. Originally there were 
no horseshoes ; hence it was not the shoe itself, hut 
its peculiar shape, that was regarded as propitious, 
because earthworks so constructed may have been 
thought favourable to the good and adverse to the 
evil genii. 

the demons of epidemics wander about in mid-air is a 
belief not confined to Korea, but pervading the religious thought 
of the whole Eastern world. To the Chins of Upper Burma 
cholera and smallpox are real devils who ‘hover through the 
fog and filthy air,' and when some of the tribe visited Rangoon 
in 1895 they carried their dahs (knives) unsheathed to scare off 
the pestilent nat, and passed the day hiding under bushes to 
escape its notice. Some even wanted to pacify it by the sacrifice 
of a slave boy, but were talked over to substitute a few pariah 
do^ (Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, i. passim). So also in 
India, the belief in the same cholera and smallpox demons, 
who ‘are supposed to be always wandering about in mid-air* 
(Census Report for 1901), is almost universal amongst the 
Kolarian and Dravidian aborigines. For details the reader must 
be referred to art Asu. 

In Greece the four chief winds were known to 
Homer, who in the Iliad groups them in pairs 
CEidpSs re N&ros re, ii. 145 ; Boppijs Kal Zicpvpos, ix. 6), 
and in the Od. (v. 295-296) mentions them con- 
secutively : — 

'Zbp 5’ Bf/pds re 'NSros r’ ^irecrov Z4<pvp6$ re dvo'a'ijs 

Kol Bopiris aldpriyevirr^Sy fjdya KVfia KvXivSojp. 

Here all are personified poetically, but not yet- 
deified, unless the tother-born’ Boreas is already 
to be taken as an air-god. Even their king ^Eolus 
is still only the ‘ friend of the gods,’ as in Od. x. 2 : — 
AtoXos 'liTTrorddris, 4>l\os ddapdroicri deoLcnv 
whereas in the jEneid he is enthroned amongst 
the Immortals (‘celsa sedet ^Eolus arce, sceptoa 
tenens,’ i. 56-57), although still subordinate to 
Neptune (‘Non illi impenum pelagi, ssevumque 
tridentem, sed mihi, sorte datum,’ i. 138-139). But 
in the interval between Homer and Virgil the 
rich Hellenic mythology was developed, and then, 
of course, divine or semi-divine origins and gene- 
alogies were discovered for all the winds personified 
by Homer. Thus Herodotus tells us (vii. 189) that 
by his marriage with Oreithyia, daughter of their 
(legendary ) kingErechtheus, the Athenians claimed 
kinship with Boreas, and that they invoked and 
offered sacrifices both to him and to his consort 
(^dv6p re Kcd ireKaXiovro rbv re Boprjv Kal rijv ’Opet- 
dvinv). Another highly honoured wind -god was 
balmy Zephyrusy bearer of fruits and flowers, who, 
with Notus and others, was horn of the Titan 
Astraeus and the goddess Eos (Aurora). To 
Zephyrus the Athenians raised a temple, where 
his effigy was that of a gentle winged youth 
wreathed in flowers. Later, under the discrim- 
inating analysis of Aristotle, the four became 
eight and even twelve {Meteorol. 2-9). Of the 
last four little is afterwards heard ; hut the eight 
appear to have retained their rank as air-gods at 
Athens, where was raised to them the still existing 
octagonal Horologium of Antonins Cyrrhestes, 
popiSarly known as the ‘Temple of the Winds.* 
On each of the eight walls a bas-relief symbolizes 
the wind which it faces, and ‘ an additional element 
of interest is supplied by the dress and accompani- 
ments of these figures, by which the character 
attributed by the Greeks to the winds which they 
represent is described. Boreas, for instance, is de- 
picted as a bearded man of stern aspect, richly clad 
and wearing strong buskins, and he blows a conch 
shell as a sign of his tempestuous character. Caccias, 
another cold and inclement wind, carries a shield, 
the lower part of which is full of hailstones. Notus, 
the most rainy wind, holds an inverted um, the 
whole contents of which he is pouring out upon the 
earth. Zephyrus, on the other hand, who is the 
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iiarMn^er of spriBg, appears as a graceful youth, 
almost unclothed, with the fold of his rohe filled 
with flowers* (H. F. Tozer, MkL ofAnc, Geography, 
p. 195). 

Italy also had its complete category of wdnd- 
gods, quite independently of the Greek, as shown 
% their old Italic names, such as Corm, Aquilo, 
An-ster, and Favonius, To Zephynis corresponded 
Favonius, of whom Horace sings (Od, I. iv, 1) that 
‘ Solvitur acris hiemps grata vice veris et Favoni,* 
and whom Plautus contrasts with ‘rainy Auster’ : 
‘ Hie Favonius serenu’st, istic aiister imhricus : hie 
facit tranquil! it-atem, iste omnis flucttis eonoiet* 
{Mercator, V. ii. 35, 36). From this we see that 
Auster answers to the Greek Notus, while Virgil 
makes it equally clear that Aquilo represents 
Boreas, as in Gear, iii. 196— 

‘ Qualis Hyj>erlK>reis Aquilo cum densus ah oris 
Incuhuit, "Scythiaeque hiemes atque arida differt 
Nuhila.* 

It may here he stated that in Italy, as in 
Greece, Cllympian Jove himself had at an early date 
extended liis sway to the earth, or rather to the 
nether world. Of Umbrian, a sister language of 
Latin, some lengtliy liturgical texts survive on the 
seven Tahuim Igumifm found in 1444 at Gubhio, 
where they are*’ still preserved in the town-halL 
On Tal). n., wdiieh may date from B.c. 500, the 
epithet kunte m twice applied tO' Jove {Ihmte hwie 
a»ifo:ntUf L 21 ; and Ihmte lurk vestihatu, 1. 35), 
ana this epithet, l>eing clearly connected^ with 
Jknidmssmm, means ‘InfeniusJ so that Hunte 
luvie answers exactly to the Homeric ZeCv Kara- 
With this compare the stem huntro-, which 
in Oscan, another sister ton^e, means infena, 
leaving no doubt as to the force of Hunte {The 
Curm of ViMu, I. H in K. S. Conway’s Italic Dia- 
ItcU, i. p. 127). 

A f«w misccllatHfous references may now be given to complete 
the fiviii.HM't, and show how thk'kiy primitive peoples {tacked 
the en>’«*jnpass!iig’ atmosphere with gods, demons, and spirits 
of all kinds. These are nowhere more numerous and %'aried 
tlmn in Arabia and stxrrounding lands, where the most dreaded 


are the ghouls (properly ^ ^ who, however, ar# deni- 

mm not so much of the air as of w^oods and deserts. They 
asBume divers shapes and colours, and show a certain kinship 
with both the wer- woif and the vamp^e, being suppcwMl to devour 
men, anmmls, and dead bodiw. ^ese ghouls range through 
Fersis and Muslim India into the Malay lands, where there is 
a special * storm Send who rides the whirlwind/ and also *a vile 
fiend called pmungcMn who takes powewion of the forms of 
women, turns them into witches, and compels them to quit the 
greater part of their bodies, and fly away at night to gratify a 
vampire craving for human blood. This is very like one of the 
ghoul stories In the Arabian Nights MnUrtainmetUs* (Miss 
Bird, T/ie CdiUn CherBaiuse, p. 854). 

The other supernatural iMg^ings of the Arabs, and now generally 
of all Muslim peoples — I blia ‘Prince of I>arkne«8,* the afrits, 
sheitans, and tne whole host of jinns — existed in pre-Muham- 


madan times, as is evident from Job 1«, where |pp'n is rendered 
& ItoBoXoc in l*XX and -Satan in the Todgate. So universal was 
the belief in their existence, that they tod to be admitted with 
modlfii!»Uon8 Into the Muhammadan system, which recognizes 
three created intelligences under AUab— Mie angels foraged of 
%ht, the |lnn« of subtle fire, and nmu of the dult of the earth. 
The jinns are commonly supposed to be mischievous goblins 
tosfile to man. Some, no doubt, are wicked elves or demons, 
wh«e <2jlef is the fallen angel IbUs. These reside in the lowest 
fimament^ that is, the surrounding air, and haunt the cavi^, 
the wells, the woods, the hill-tops, and the wilderness. They 
have the power of putting on any form they please, but not 
grosser than the essence fire and smoke, and of thus making 
fihemsehea visible to mortals. They may oven take jKwession 
of living people, from whom they have then to be exorcised by 
(*arm» and Incantations. But others bear a good character, 
and frequent the haWtotions of man in a friendly way *, they are 
addressM by him in kiiKlly language ; and they, too, in virtue 
of their subtle essence, pervade the solid mass of the earth and 
the whole space of the firmament. Tliey are also believed to 
inhabit rivers, wells, ruined houses, ovens, and other places, 
and in letting down a bucket to a well, or in lighting a fire, the 
magic formula is pronounced, ‘Permission, ye blemed ' (Father- 
man, Soda! But (ifths Races of 3fankmd, iv. p, 388). Jaffeer 
Shurreef, who speaks from i)ersonaI knowledge, goes so far as to 
say that the belief of the Indian Muhammadans is that it is not 
a Jinn, but a sheitan, who does evil deeds Qloomlmmis of India, 
pp. 324-326). This, however, does not apply to Arabia, w^here 
the bad certainly predominate over the good genii, and where 


the above-quoted ‘soft words' may be merely euphemistic. In 
any case, Iwth classes belong to our second category, inasmuch 
as they are not of human origin but are directly created by 

Allah. 

In general, witches and magicians, who have the 
power of assuming .strange forms, everywhere infest 
the air as well as the land and water. In Aurora, 
i’entecost, and other IVIelanesian Islands, they fly 
about disguised as owls, eagles, or even blow-flies, 
and then they are mo.st dangerous. ‘ In Letters' 
Island the w’-oirds who practise it [the magic artj 
are believed to have the potver of changing their 
shape. The friends of any one sufiering from sick- 
ness are always afraid lest the wizard who has 
caused the <lisease should come in some form, as 
of a blow-fly, and strike the patient ; they sit with 
him, therefore, and use counter-charms to guard 
him, and drive carefully away all flies, lest his 
enemy should come in that form * (E. H. Codring- 
ton, The Mdamsiam, p. 207). This observer 
mentions the case of Molitavile, a noted magician 
who turned himself into an eagle, or rather wliose 
soul went out of him, and in this shape flew a lung 
way after a ship which had carried off some natives 
of Lepers* Island, and in that way was aide to tell 
their relatives what had become of them. He 
reported that all had fared well ex(‘ept one who 
had died. * Long afterwards, when some of those 
who were then on hoard returned, tliey said thai 
he had brought back the truth, one of them by 
that time had died * {ih, p. 2i,i8). 

In Guiana, not only tlie sun and moon, but also 
the wind and storms are deified, or, it would I e 
! more correct to say, are ‘humanized’ by indwell - 
I ing spirits of an essentially antliropomorpliii* type. 

I ‘On one occasion, during an eclipse of the sun, 
i the Arawak men among whom I happened to be 
I msh^ from their houses with Imui shouts and 
I yells. They explained that a tight was going on 
i oetw^een the sun and m<K>n, and that they shouted 
to frighten and so part the combatants. In many 
other countries exactly tliis proceeding of making 
a noise to separate the sun-spirit and the moon- 
spirit, or the sun-god and the moon-god, has been 
noticed ; and it is generally sup|K)sed that in such 
cases a high degree of authority is attributed to 
these spirits. But I see nothing in this or in any- 
thing else w'hich show^s that savages distinguisli, 
by attributing greater authority to them, such 
beings as sun and moon, and very many other 
natural phenomena, as wind and storms, from men 
and other animals, plants and other inanimate 
objects, or from any otlier being w'hatsoever. All 
beings — and under this heaiiing are included all 
personified natural |)henomena — are, in fata, of the 
same kind, each with a body and a spirit. It is 
the old story — they differ from each other only in 
that some are more powerful than others in the 
mere matter of brute force, and none have any 
sort of autliority over others * (E. im Thurn, H fnmtg 
the Indiam of Guiana, p. 364). By tlie Brazilian 
Botocudos the air is well stocked with spirits, 
m'C^tly of a malevolent di«|X)s!tion — thunder-gods, 
storm-gofis, and the moon itself, the ‘night-fire’ 
which they look u|M>n as a sort of 
evil principle. All baneful manifestations are 
attributed to the moon, which causes tlie thunder- 
storm, and is supixised at times itself to fall on the 
earth, crushing the hijbtops, ftooding the plains, 
and destroying multitudes of people. During 
storms and eclipses arrow^s are shot upwards, not, 
as by the Cartbs and Arawaks, to frighten the 
sun, the ‘day-fire’ {tom-ehompm), which for the 
Botocudos is the beneficent principle of good, but 
to scare away the demons of the air, just as tlic 
Indo-Chinese wild tribes shoot skywmrd at tlie 
devouring dragon trying to swallow liofcli sun and 
moon in the nud-day darkness (A H. Keane, * The 
Botocudos,’ in X(4 J, Nov. 1883). 
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Among the Eskimos the air, usually reserved for 
departed souls, is replaced by the surrounding ice- 
lieids as the chief abode of the hosts of wicked 
trolls and goblins. The Greenlander especially has 
a superstitious terror of the inland ice-cap. ‘ It is 
the home of his evil spirits, his ghosts, his appari- 
tions and shades {iarajuatsiak), his trolls {timersek 
and erkiUk)^ his ice-men who are supposed to be 
twice as tall as ordinary people, and a whole host 
of other supernatural beings^ (Brogger and Rolf- 
sen% Fridtwf Fansen^ p, 130). In pagan times 
there were numerous bugalak, or good genii, whom 
the 'Wptern Greenlanders, since their conversion 
to Christianity, have degraded to evil spirits now 
inhabiting the low'er regions of the atmosphere 
and the nether world, while Torngarsuk, the Great 
Spirit, has become the Christian Satan. Elsewhere 
the souls of the departed sometimes lead a restless 
existence in their aerial abodes, and during their 
hunting expeditions the Alaskan Eskimos often see 
phantoms gliding over the heights ; these are the 
ghosts of the departed returning to scare or injure 
their living relatives. The people of the Barrow 
Point district are much troubled by such appa- 
ritions, as also by Kiolya, the demon of the aurora 
borealis, and by Tunya, the Eskimo Zeus, who, 
like his classical prototype, reigns in the earth, 
the *water, and the heavens. This is one of those 
numerous instances of overlapping where it be- 
comes impossible to distinguisn clearly between 
chthonic, celestial, and air gods. 

Liter ATCRK. -“T here appears to be no work specially devoted 
to the subject of this article. Hence the references must be 
to a few of the more important treatises in which incidental 
mention is made of the gods of the air. Such are— A. B. Cook, 
*Zeua, Jupiter, and the Oak/ in CIR, April 1&03; Lucian, 
ed. Hemsterhuis and H. Williams; Stobaeus, Florilegium; 
F, Ratzel, Hist, of Ji/anHnd, Eng. ed. & vols. 1897 ; H. R. 
Voth, Tfm Traditiom of the HopijJ.905 ; P. Schellhas, Deities 
of Hie Mam Manmcripts, 1906 ; D. G. Brinton, Annals of the 
Cakchiqwh^ 1885 ; R. Drury, Madagascar Journal, etc., ed, 
P. Oliver, 1890 ; S. J. Hickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, 
1889; T. Belt, A Naturalist in Nicaragua, 1874; Brbgger 
and Rolfsen, Fridtiof Na7xsen, 1896; R. Friedrich, ^Bali* in 
Papers relating to Jndo-Chma, 1887 ; Anales del Museo Nadonal 
de Mexico, 19(X)~1907; Carey and Tuck, The Chin Bills, etc. 
1896; H. F. Tozer, A Hist, of Anc. Geography, 1897; R. S. 
Conway, The Italic Dialects, 2 vols. 1897; A. Featherman, 
^ial Jlist. of the Races of Mankind, 7 vols. 1885-1891 ; R. H. 
Codring-ton, The Melaneskms, 1885; E. im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, 1883; A. H. Keane, ‘The Botocudos," 
in Man, Fast and Present, l^O ; H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, 
1887. A. H. Keane. 

AIYANAR. — Among the most widely known 
and popular of the deities of the village, the grama- 
devatdf of Southern India is Aiyanar, the tutelary 
god of the fields, who protects the crops from harm 
and drives off from them by night the evil spirits of 
blight and ruin. His name and worship seem to be 
little, if at all, known north of the Deccan. In the 
south, however, almost every village has its shrine 
dedicated to Aiyanar, where offerings are presented 
and prayers made for the safety of the crops from 
i*ought and disease. Grouped around the shrine, 
and near the village, are usually to be found rude 
models in terra-cotta of horses, often life-size, or 
more rarely of elephants, on which Aiyanar with 
his troop of attendants is supposed to ride when 
in mad career he chases away the demons. The 
Indian villager avoids approaching the shrine of 
Aiyanar after dark, lest he should be mistaken for 
a demon and slain. 

The god is represented roughly carved in human 
form, either seated with crown and sceptre, or on 
horseback, and is sometimes accompanied l:]y his 
two wives, Ptirani and Pudkala, who join Mm in 
the rout of the evil spirits. He is also propitiated 
in times of distress or pestilence, when animal sacri- 
fices are offered on rude stone altars in front of 
the shrine and libations are poured out. The priests 
who officiate belong invariably to the lowest castes. 
The clay models of the horses are presented by the 
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villagers in acknowledgment of aid rendered, as 
thank-offerings for recovery from sickness, or in 
fulfilment of a vow. Except, however, at harvest- 
time, there do not seem to be any regular festivals 
held in his honour, or any definite periods of wor- 
ship prescribed. Sir Monier Williams’ account of 
his visit to Aiyanar’s shrine at Parmagudi, on the 
road from Madura to Ramnad, may serve in general 
as a description which would apply to the majority 
of the places sacred to the god in Southern India. 

The shrine ‘was situated close to a grove of small trees not 
far from the village. Under a rough stone canopy was a rudely- 
carved stone male idol. . . . About twenty-five toy-like terra- 
cotta horses, some as large as life, were ranged on each side. . . , 
I saw no signs of any recent offerings, nor was a single worshipper 
of the god to be seen anywhere. I noticed, indeed, that all the 
shrines of A. had a deserted appearance, the fact being that he 
is never worshipped, in our sense of the word. He is only pro- 
pitiated in emergencies. Every year after harvest-time a fes- 
tival is kept in his honour, when numerous animals are sacrificed, 
and images of the god are decorated with ornaments, and drawn 
about through the village streets on the rude clay horses’ 
{Brahmanism and Hinduism^, p. 219 f.). 

The name Aiyanar is said to be a combination or 
corruption of the two names Hari-Hara, or Visnu- 
Siva ; and the god is popularly regarded as the son 
of Biva by Visnu, when the latter had assumed a 
female form. It is more probable, however, that 
he represents a primitive Dravidian deity, recog- 
nized and more or less adopted by the incoming 
Aryans, and provided with an orthodox parentage. 
A figure of Gane^a, one of the other two sons of 
Siva, sometimes stands near his shrine. But, unlike 
his brother, Aiyanar does not seem ever to be in- 
voked in the strict sense of the term, or to have 
prayers addressed to him for blessing or positive 
good. 

Literature.— Papers on Religious Reform, I. Popular Hin- 
duism, Madras, 1887, p. 8f. ; Monier Williams, RmAmctnism- and 
Hinduism^, London, 1891, pp. 209, 218-220, 245 ; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of No^'them India, new edition, 
1896, vol. i. pp. 97, 262, quoting from Oppert, ‘ Original Inhabit- 
ants,’ p. 606. A. S. GEDEN. 

AJANTA.— Ajanta is the Anglo-Indian form of 
the native name Ajiintha, a village and ravine 
celebrated for its cave temples, situated in N. lat. 
20® 32' 30", E. long. 76® 48', near the frontier of 
the British province of Berar, but within the 
dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. It lies at 
the head of one of the passes [ghd^] that lead down 
from the Indhyadri hills, dividing the table-land of 
the Deccan from the British district of KhS-ndesh in 
the valley of the Tapti. The only early reference 
to the caves is that of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsiang, or as Watters, the latest translator and 
editor of his journal, transliterates his name, Yiian 
Chwdng. He writes, speaking of the kingdom of 
Mo-ha-Ia-cha (Maharattha) : * In the east of this 
conntry was a mountain range, ridges one above 
another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer 
summits. Here was a monastery, the base of 
wMch was in a dark defile, and its lofty haUs were 
quarried in the cliff and rested on the peak, its 
tiers of halls and storied terraces had the cliff 
on their back, and faced the ravine. This monas- 
tery had been built by the A-chS-lo (Achara [or 
perhaps rather Achala]) of Western India.’ The 
pilgrim then relates the circumstances in Achara’s 
life which led to the building of the monastery. 
‘Within the establishment,’ he adds, ‘was a large 
temple above 100 feet high, in which was a stone 
image of the Buddha above 70 feet high ; the image 
was surmoimted by a tier of seven canopies un- 
attached and unsupported, each canopy separated 
from the one above it by the space of 3 feet. The 
walls of this temple had depicted upon them the 
incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, 
including the circumstances of his attaining BodM, 
and the omens attending Ms final passing away; 
all, great and small, were here delineated. Outside 
the gate of the monastery, on either side north and 
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sonbh, was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was 
informed that the hefiowing of these elephants 
caused earthquakes* (Wattera, ii 239f.)« 

Burgess and other authorities believe that this 
account, dated A.D. 642, refers to the Ajanta caves. 
Watters admits that this view is probable, but he 
doubts whether the Achala of the inscription re- 
corded by Burgess is the A-che-lo of the pilgrim’s 
narrative. This inscription merely states that ‘ the 
ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and 
was grateful, caused to be built a mountain-dwell- 
ing for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled.* 

The place was visited for the first time by Euro- 
peans in 1819, and the earliest account of its monu- 
ments, by Alexander, ^peared ten years later 
{Trans. R. A. S. 1829). The first scientific survey 
was made by Fergusson, and appeared in the same 
Journal in 1843. His account of the wall-paintings 
aroused much interest, and led to an appeal to the 
Indian Government that careful copies of them 
should be made. This was done by Major R. Gill ; 
but his drawings, except the five last executed, 
were unfortunately destroyed in a fire at the Crystal 
Palace, where they were being exhibited, in 1866. 
All that remains of his work now seems to be small 
copies, in Mrs. Spiers* Ancient India^ of two of his 
pictures and of eight detached fragments from 
others. In 1872 the work of copying the frescoes 
was started afresh by Griffith, and his work, in two 
splendid volumes, was published by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1896-97. 

The caves are excavated in the face of an almost 
perpendicular rocky scarp, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round in a semicircle, and forming the 
north side of a wild glen traversed by a small 
stream, the VUghur. Above the caves the valley 
terminates abruptly at a waterfall with seven 
leaps, the total height being about 200 feet. The 
site is lonely and picturesque, and, at the same 
time, close to a main line of ancient traffic, thus 
combining the three leading characteristics which 
guided the excavators of the rock caves of Western 
India in selecting places for their establishments. 

The series consists of 24 monasteries {vihara) 
and 5 temples or meeting-halls (chaitya). Accord- 
ing to Burgess, who has made a careful survey 
and compiled an exhaustive report on the caves 
{Arch. Survey Reports^ W. Indian iv. 43ff.), the 
earliest group consists of two Chaitya caves (num- 
bered IX., X., according to Fergusson’s plan of the 
site) and two Viharas (XI., XII.), all of which were 
excavated certainly before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Of the later caves, Burgess 
forms two groups. Nine (VI., VII., VIII., XV. to 
XX.) range in date from the 6th to the end of the 
6th cent. A.D, The second group (I. to V., XXI. 
to XXVII.) were all excavated, or at least finished, 
within the limits of the 7th century. This second, 
and by far the largest, series belongs to the MahS- 
yana school of Buddhism, and can he distinctly 
marked off from those of the earlier group. Cave 
No. I. is specially to be noted. Burgess describes 
it as the most handsomely ornamented VihSra at 
Ajanta, or, indeed, in all India, and at the same 
time it is one of the most modem, having been 
constructed probably in the beginning of Sie 7th 
cent., and not completely finished before A.D. 650. 

The most interesting and valuable of the remains 
at Ajanta are the series of frescoes in the caves. 
These generally represent passages from the legend- 
ary history of Buddha, and from the Jatakas, or 
stories of the Buddha’s former births, the visit of 
Asita to the infant Buddha, his temptation by 
Mara and his forces, legends of the N§gas, or ser- 
pent race, hunting scenes, battle pieces, the carry- 
ing of the relics to Ceylon, and other incidents m 
the Buddhist legend. Many of the frescoes repre- 
sent incidents taken from the Jatakas, of which 


some twelve have been identified by S. F. Olden- 
burg (t/owm. American Oriental Society, xvii. 183f.,* 
JRAS, 1896, p. 324). Of these, perhaps the most 
important are the Ummadanti Jfitaka of king 
Sihi or Sivi (Cowell’s Cambridge trans. v. 107 ff.) 
and the Chaddanta Jataka, or tale of the six- 
tusked elephant {ih. v. 20ff,). A recent dis- 
covery in one of these caves has brought to light 
a picture which depicts the NidUnas, or Causes, in 
concrete form. This picture, _ supplemented hj 
Tibetan versions and Lamaistic explanations, is 
certainly a diagram of human life in the form of 
the wheel (Waddell, JRAS, 1894, p. 367 ; Buddhism 
of Tibet, 105 ff. ). In the mountain scenery of the 
frescoes are depicted figures of birds and monkeys, 
and sometimes of Bhus and other forest tribes, 
and the fabled inhabitants of the hills — Guhyakas, 
Kiratas, and Kinnaras, the last of whom are 
musicians to the mountain gods, with human busts 
and legs and tails of birds. The whole series of 
frescoes is of the greatest historical value as illus- 
trating the religious and social life of India be- 
tween the 3rd and 8th cents, of the Christian era. 

All critics have fulW recognized the artistic value 
of these frescoes. ‘The condition of mind,* writes 
Griffith (in Burgess, Notes, 41), ‘which originated 
and executed these paintings at Ajanta must have 
been very similar to that which produced the early 
Italian paintings of the 14th cent., as we find much 
that is common to both. Little attention paid to 
the science of art — a general crowding of figures 
into a subject; regard being had more to the 
truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful 
rendering of it; not that they discarded beauty, 
but they did not make it the primary motive for 
representation. There is a want of aerial perspec- 
tive, the parts are delicately shaded, not forced by 
light and shade, giving the whole a look of flatness, 
a quality to be desired in mural decoration. Who- 
ever were the authors of these paintings, they must 
have constantly mixed with the world. Scenes of 
everyday life, such as preparing food, carrying 
water, Duying and selling, processions, hunting 
scenes, elephant fights, men and women engaged 
in singing, dancing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments. Many are most gracefully, and all most 
graphically depicted upon these walls; and they 
could only have been done by men who were con- 
stant spectators of such scenes ; by men of keen 
observation and retentive memories.* Of the 
famous painting of the ‘Dying Princess,’ in cave 
XVT., the same authority writes : ‘ For pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistakable way of telling 
its stoiy, this picture, I consider, cannot be sur- 
passed m the history of art. The Florentine could 
have put better drawing, and the Venetian better 
colour, but neither could have thrown greater ex- 
pression into it’ (i5. 681). 

In many of the paintings there is ample evidence 
of Sasanian or Persian influence. One wall scene 
(Griffith’s drawing No. 5) appears to represent the 
reception of a Persian embassy at the Court of an 
Indian king, and, according to Burgess {ib, 27), 
can hardly be earlier than the 7th cent, of our era. 

LnPKRATirRK.— The literature dialing with ttie Ajanta caves 
and their wall-paintings is very extensive. Eeferences to 
the older accounts of travellers and the comments of criticar 
upon their narratives have been collected by Campbell, JBombat 
CfazettMT, xii. 480, where a good account of the site will h. 
found. The later and better authorities are: J. Burgess, 
Notes on the BavMha Rook-Temples of Ajanta, Bombay, 1879, 
in Archceological Surmv of Western India, No. lx. ; J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, 
pp. 280-347 ; J. Burgess and Ehagwanlal Indraji, Imcrwtions 
from the Cave-Temples of Western India, Bombay, 1881 ; f. Bur- 
gess, Report on the Cam-Temples and their Inscriptiom, Lon- 
don, 1888; L. A. Waddell, ‘Note on the Ajante Paintings* in 
Indian Antiqvary, xxii. 8 ff. The wall-paintings are reproouced 
by J. Griffiths, The PaimHngs in the Bvddhid Cave-Temples <4 
Ajanta, Khandesh, 2 vols., London, 1896-97. 

W. Crooke. 
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AJIVIKAS.* 

[A. F. K. Hoeknle]. 

I, Introduction. — The sacred books, both of the 
Buddhists {e.g, A,N, iii. 276; Dial, pp. 71, 220) 
and the Jains, inform us of the existence, con- 
temporary with the foundation of Buddhism and 
Jainism, about the end of the 6th cent. B.C., of a 
comnmnity of religious mendicants, whom they 
call Ajivikas. From certain Jain Scriptures we 
further learn that the founder of this community 
was a man called Gosala Mahkhali-putta (Pali 
MaJckhali ‘ putta^ Skr. Maskari-ptUra), In the 
seventh Ahga ( U.D, ii. 133), a man, Saddala-putta, 
is said to have been received by Gosala into the 
Ajivika community, and the Bhagavatl Sutra, the 
fifth Ahga, gives us an account of the life of Gosala, 
as the acknowledged head of that community. 
Though the Buddhist Scriptures {e.g. M,N, i. 198, 
250, 515; S,N. L 68, iv, 398; D.N. i. 52; JaLv, 
246) also frequently mention Gosala Makkhali- 
putta as one of the leaders of the six religious 
mendicant communities whom Buddha singles out 
for special animadversion, they never explicitly 
connect him with the Ajivikas, or state that he 
was their leader. But that on this point the 
Buddhist tradition did not really differ from the 
Jain, is shown by the fact that both attribute 
to him the holding of the religio-philosophical 
doctrine of the negation of free will and moral 
re^onsibility. 

On the exact signification of the name ‘Ajivika* 
we have no information. The Skr. word ajlva 
means the mode of life, or profession, of any 
particular class of people, whether they live as 
‘ householders * in the world or, as religious mendi- 
cants, have renounced the world. Thus ‘right- 
livelihood* {samyag-dnva) was in the Buddhist 
system [Dial. 221 ; B,S, 147 ; O.B. 146) one of 
tne eight ‘ paths * incumbent on the mendicant. 
The word dnvika, being a derivative of ajlva, 
means one wlio observes the mode of living appro- 
priate to his class. We shall see in the sequel 
that there is some ground for believing that Gosala 
held peculiar views as to the djlva of a mendicant 

* The following special abbreviations are used in this article : 
A,N. — Ahguttara NikSya. 

A. S, = Aoharafiga Sutta. 

B. and R. = Bohtlingk and Rieu's edition of the Abhidh§.na 

Chintamani. 

B,S. — Buddhist Suttas, in SBE^ vol. xi. 

Bh.Bep. = Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
MSS, 1883-84. 

Bh.S, = Bhagavatl Sutra, Calcutta edition. 

O.B. = Bp. Oopleston’s Buddhism. 

D. N. - Digha Nikaya. 

Dial, = Dialogues of the Buddha, translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. 

Ep.Ind, = Epigraphia Indica. 

J, S. - Jaina Sutras, Parts I. and ii., in SBE, vote. xxii. 

and xlv. 

Jdt. =a Jitakas, 

K. Mah. == Kielhorn’ 8 edition of the Mahabhasbya. 

K.S. =s Kalpa Sutra, ed. Hermann Jacobi. 

M. N. « Majjhima Nikaya. 

N. R. = Neumann’s Reden Gotama Buddhas. 

E, S. s= Nirayavaliya Sutta, ed. Dr. S. Warren. 

O. B. = Oldenberg's Buddha. 

Oman = The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, by 
J. 0. Oman. 

R. L.B. - RockhiU’s Life of Buddha 4. 

S. A. * Smith’s A4oka, in Rulers of India Series. 

S,I.Ingcr. = South Indian Inscriptions, in Archaeological Survey 

of India. 

S.I.P. ts Senart’s Inscriptions de Piyadassi. 

S,K. - Sutra- krtah^a, in Jaina Sutras, Part it 
S.E. a® Saiiiyutta Nikaya.^ 

S. V. as Sumahgala Vilasini. 

T. Mv. •* Turner’s ed. of the Mah5,vaifa6a. 

Tr.C.O, « Transactions of the Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists. 

XT.D, » Uvltea^a Dasao, ed. by R. Hoernie, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

V,0,J, «» Vienna Oriental Journal. 

V, P,Tr, « Vinaya Pitaka, tr. in SBE, vote, xiii., xvU., andxx. 

W. I.St. ss Weber’s Indische Studien. 

W.M,H. =5 Wilkin’s Modern Hinduism. 


who was truly liberated from the fetters of karma. 
It was probably for this reason that he and his 
adherents came to be known as Ajivikas, or the 
men who held the peculiar doctrine of ajlva, Al^ 
the indications that we have tend to show that, as 
usual in such cases, the name was not taken by 
themselves, but given to them by their opponents, 
and that in their mouth it was meant to be oppro- 
brious. As we shall see, Gosala, by his conduct, 
laid himself open to the charge of insincerity, in 
that he practised religious mendicancy, not as a 
means of salvation {moksa), but as s> means of 
gaining a livelihood, as a mere profession {djlva). 
The name ‘Ajivika,* it appears, was originally 
meant to stigmatize Gosala and his followers as 
‘ professionals * ; though, no doubt, in later times, 
when it became the distinctive name of a mendicant 
Order, it no longer carried that ofiensive meaning. 

2. Personal History of Gosala. — The fifth Ahga 
of the Jains, commonly known as the Bhagavatl 
Sutra, gives us a fairly connected and detailed 
account of the life of Gosala {Bh.S. xv. 1, tr. in 
U.D. App. 1). According to this account, Gosala’s 
father was a mahkha, a kind of professional beggar, 
whose name was Mahkhali. Hence he M^as known 
as the Mahkhali-putta or the son of Mahkhali. 
His other name, Gosala, he received from the 
circumstance of having been born in a cowshed 
{gokdld), in which his parents, failing to obtain 
any other refuge during a certain rainy season, 
had taken shelter. When he grew up, he adopted 
his father’s profession of a mahkha. In the course of 
his journe 3 n.ngs he repeatedly fell in with Mahavira, 
who, just about that time, had commenced the 
wandering life of a Ni^gantha"^ ascetic. Seeing 
the great respect in which Mahavira was held by 
the pec^le, Gosala determined to attach himself to 
him. Though at first repulsed, he succeeded at 
last by his importunity in being accepted as a 
disciple by Mahavira. But the two men were so 
different in character and temper, that after six 
years, owing to the insincerity and trickery of 
Gosala, the companionship was dissolved. Gosala 
now set up as the rival leader of a separate com- 
munity 01 religious mendicants, called Ajivikas, 
and with his followers established his headquarters 
on the premises of a potter woman in the town of 
Savatthi(Sravasti). After the lapse of sixteen years, 
Mahavira, who never in the meantime appears to 
have met his former companion, happened to visit 
Savatthi, and, hearing of the influence which Gosala 
was wielding there, he took occasion to ej^ose the 
false character of the professing ascetic. (3n learn- 
ing this, Gosala, threatening vengeance, at once 
proceeded with his followers to where Mahavira 
with his Nigganthas was lodging. Here he began 
the dispute by putting forward an ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that Mahavira was mistaken in nis 
identity, and that, in reality, he was a totally 
different person from the Gosala whom Mahavira 
had once Icnown as his companion. On Mahavira 
contemptuously brushing aside this sophistry, the 
infuriated Gosala grossly abused his adversary; 
and the two rival factions came to blows. In the 
fight two of Mahavira’s disciples were disabled, but 
in the end Gosala, being discomfited by Mahavira 
in a personal encounter, was compelled to retire 
in disgrace. The taunts of his rivals, and the 
consequent distrust of the townspeople, now made 
Gosala’s position in Savatthi untenable. This 
preyed on his mind so much that it became utterly 
unhinged, and, throwing aside all ascetic restraint, 
he gave himself up to drinking, singing, dancing, 
soliciting the potter woman, and bespriiikling him- 
self with the cool muddy water of tlie potter’s shop. 
Six months of this riotous living brought on Ins 
end; and with it came a momentary return of 
* Also spelled Eigax^t^a ; see J.S. ii p. xiv, footnote 8. 
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reason and the sense of remorse. His last act 
was to acknowledge to his disciples the truth of 
MahS,vira’s statement respecting himself, and to 
instruct them to bury him with every mark of 
dishonour and publicly to proclaim his shame. 
The disciples, it is added, refrained from carrying 
out the dying instructions of their master. 

^ Such is the substance of the story of Gosala’s 
life in the Bhagavati Shtra. The Buddhist refer- 
ences to his life are much briefer. Buddhaghosa 
(c. 410 A.D.), in his commentary on the Digha 
Nikaya {S,V. pp. 143, 144, tr. in U,D. App, ll.), 
tells us that Maiikhali was the name of Gosaia, 
and that the latter name was given to him because 
he was born in a cowshed. Having broken an oil 
vessel through carelessness, and fearing chastise- 
ment from his angry master, who had caught him, 
he broke away, leaving his garments in his master’s 
hands. He fled naked to a village, whei*e the 
people offered him clothes ; but he refused them, 
hoping to make a better living as a naked arhat, 
or holy man. 

The two accounts— so far as we are able to judge— are quite 
independent of each other. _ One is Buddhist, the other is Jain ; 
and the Buddhists and Jains, being antagonistic sects, would 
not adopt each other’s views. Moreover, Buddhaghosa wrote 
in Ceylon, while the Jain Scriptures, as we now have them, 
were composed probably in Western India. All the more valu- 
able are the two accounts, both in respect of the points in which 
they agree and in which they differ. They agree in two points : 
first, that Gosaia was born of low parentage in a cowshed, 
and subsequently took up the profession of a naked religious 
mendicant ; and, secondly, that this profession of his was not 
sincere, ]>ut adopted merely for the sake of getting an idle 
living. The ground for the belief in Gosala’s insincerity, as 
will be shown in the sequel, was, according to both the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains, that Gosaia not only taught but also 
practised antinomian doccrines. 

The point on which the two accounts differ is the meaning 
of the name ‘ Mankhali’ or * Mafikhali-putta.' According to the 
Jains, Maiikhali is the name of Gosala’s father, and a derivative 
from mafikha. According to the Buddhists, it is the name of 
Gosfila himself. The derivation from matMcha is indefensible. 
The Prakrit word maiikhali is the equivalent of the Skr. word 
maskarin ; but there exists no word maska^ the equivalent of 
mwhkha. The latter word, in fact, has not been found any- 
where but in the passage of the Bhagavati Sutra which ad- 
duces it as the source of the name Maiikhali, and it is pre- 
sumably an invention ad hoc. Moreover, the meaning of the 
hypothetical word mahkha was not certainly known to the old 
commentators. Thus, while Abhaya Deva (c. 1050 a.d.), in his 
commentary on the Bhagavati Sutra, explains it to mean ‘a 
kind of beggar that tries to extract alms from the people by 
showing them pictures of (malignant) deities which he carries 
about with him,’ Hemachandra (c. 1140 a.d.), in his commentai^ 
on the Abhidhana ChintS,mai;i (B, and E. verse 796), says that 
it is a synonym of the well-known word magadha, ‘ a bard.’ 
The truth, no doubt, is that mafikhali-putta is a formation like 
Ndya-putta^ ‘a man of the Naya-clan’(the epithet of Mahavira), 
or Niggantha-putta, ‘ a mendicant of the Niggantha Order.’ It 
describes Gosaia as having originally belonged to the Hafikhali, 
or Maskarin, class of religious mendicants. The very early i 
existence of this kind of mendicant in India is proved by the 
fact that the^ celebrated grammarian Papini (<;. 350 b.c.), in his 
(frammar (vi. 1, 164), explains the formation of the name. 
According to him, a Maskarin was so called because he carried 
in his hand a bamboo staff (maskara). On account of this 
practice of carrying a staff, he was known also as Bha-day4iny 
or a ‘ one-staff-man.’^ Patanjali, in his comments on Papini’a 
statement (K.Mah. iii. 96), further explains that this kind of 
wandering mendicant (parivfdjaka) was called Maskarin not so 
much because he carried a staff, as because he professed to have 
renounced all activities. The reference in these two statements 
is to the fact that there were two grades of these Maskarins or 
Ma-daxidins. In the lower grade, the ascetic carried an actual 
staff, in addition to a begging bowl and a strip of loin-cloth 
(kati'bandhana). In the higher grade of ParamahaThsa, he 
abandoned even these three possessions, claiming absolute re- 
nunciation as his only staff of reliance (W.I.St ii, 174-75). 

In ancient India, at one time, the tendency 
appears to have been very prevalent to adopt the 
life of a homeless wandering ascetic. Often this 
iife was adopted from sincere religions motives ; 
but probably as often it was due to a mere love of 
vagrancy and dislike of honest work. It was not 
limited to any particular class of people ; but it 
was probably more prevalent among the lower 
classes. Among the upper classes (ttie so-called 
* twice-bom ’) the Brahmanic law-givers attempted 
to regulate it by enacting that the early years 


should be devoted to education and the middle 
yearn to rearing a family and pursuing a pro- 
fession, while only the declining years might be 
given up to the ascetic life. It may be doubted 
whether this wholesome regulation ever was much 
observed in Indian society ; the tendency to de- 
vote the whole life to religious mendicancy was 
too strong among the people. The Maskarin, as a 
rule, led a solitary life, and the adoption of this 
manner of life was open to very grave abuses. 
Hence some men of commanding personality con- 
ceived the task of regulating the tendency to the 
ascetic life, not by checking it, or restricting it to a 
certain period of life, hut by organizing the mendi- 
cants into communities governed by strict rules of 
conduct. Such men were the founders of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. Gosaia, from all accounts, 
was hardly a man of that stamp. He seems, by 
natural disposition, to have belonged to the baser 
sort of Maslcarins, who made religious mendicancy 
a pretext for an idle and self-indulgent life. The 
existence of this baser sort of mendicants in 
ancient India is vouched for by a curious piece of 
folklore. It occurs in the Tittira Jataka (No. 438 
in Jdt. iii. 542). The verses occurring in the 
Buddhist J atakas embody the most ancient folk- 
lore —of a much older date than Buddhism itself. 
In the 12th and 13th verses of that Jataka a 
mendicant of the baser sort is described, among 
other things, as carrying a bamboo staff {v&t- 
dchdra)i which shows that he must have belonged 
to the class of mendicants who were known as 
Eka-dandins, or Maskarins. But what gives par- 
ticular significance to this notice is that the much 
later commentary identifies that mendicant as 
an Ajivika. It js clear that in the mouth of 
the Buddhists, ‘ Ajivika ’ was a term of reproach 
applicable to a^ Maskarin or Eka-dandin of the 
baser sort. This seems to explain why it was 
I that both Buddhists and Jains call Gosaia a 
Mahkhali, and say that he was a leader of 
Ajivikas ; and very possibly he was not only him- 
self a Mahkhali, but also, as the Jains say, the 
illegitimate son of a Mahkhali. 

It is difficult to determine the motive which induced Gosaia 
to attach himself to Mahavira. It may be that the contact 
with that religious enthusiast temporarily woke up the better 
instincts in Gosala’s nature; or it may be that, as the Jain 
account suggests, he hoped to learn from Mahavira more potent 
* tricks of ms trade.* In the former alternative, his association 
with Mahavira had no permanent effect on him. There seems 
to be no reason seriously to (question the truth of the Jain state- 
ment that Gosaia took up his headquarters on the premises of 
a potter woman. That act of open defiance of one of the 
strictest rules of religious mendicancy, confirmed as it is by 
Buddha’s well-known abhorrence of Gosaia, throws an informing 
light on the real character of the man. There is, no doubt, 
something tragic in the closing scene of Gosala's life : the open 
exposure of his shame by Mahavira in the face of his own dis- 
ciples and fellow-townspeople, the consequent mental derange- 
ment, and the final momentary remorse. But the feeling of pity 
will be measured by the view taken of Gosala’s real character. 

The Bhagavati Sutra (fol. 1250a, 1269a) states 
that Mahavira survived Gosaia sixteen years. It 
also states that Gosala’s death was coincident 
with the great war which King Kuniya (Ajata- 
6atru) of Magadha waged with King Chedaga of 
Vaisali for the possession of an extraordinary 
elephant [U.D., App. I. p. 7). From these two 
statements the year of Gosala’s death may be 
approximately determined. The traditional date 
of Maliavira’s death is B.c. 527. This would place 
Gosala’s death in B.C. 543. But that date is 
rather too early. The elepliant above mentioned 
was given by King Seniya (Bimbisara) of Magadha 
to his younger son 'V'ehalla in disregard of the 
superior claim of his elder son Knniya. It may 
he assumed as certain that Kuniya only awaited 
his entrance into the exercise of regal power 
before commencing the war for the possession of 
the elephant. Now Seniya made over the throne 
to his son Knniya some years before the latter 
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murdered him by a slow course of starvation. 
This murder happened in the year B.c. 490, or 
eight years before the death of Buddha, which 
itself took place, as is now practically certain, in 
B.c. 482. Mahavira died some time, it is not 
known how long, before Buddha. But Gosala 
died sixteen years before Mahavira, in the year 
of the war, and that war must have taken place 
in the year of Kuniya^s accession to regal power, 
and that accession cannot well be placed at a very 
long interval before the murder of Seniya. All 
these conditions are best satisfied by assuming 
that Mahavira died in B.c. 484, two years earlier 
than Buddha, and that consequently the death of 
Gosala and the war took place in B.c. 500, sixteen 

ears before the death of Mahavira, and ten years 

efore the murder of Seniya. Accordingly that 
year, B.C. 500, may be taken as the approximate 
date of the death of Gosala. 

3 . Doctrines and practices of Gosala.— Neither 
Gosala nor any of his Ajivika followers has left us 
any record of their doctrines and practices. Ac- 
cordingly we are reduced to the necessity of forming 
our opinion on those two points from the occasiongd 
references to them in the records of their rivals, the 
Buddhists and Jains. Their statements must, of 
course, be accepted with some caution ; but their 
general trustworthiness is guaranteed by their 
agreement in all essential points. This agreement 
possesses all the more value, as the statements, 
coming from two mutually hostile sects, constitute 
two independent sources of information. 

In the Buddhist Majjhima Nikaya (i. 514if., N.R. 
ii, 284) there occurs a very instructive statement. 
Buddha is represented as dividing the ascetic sys- 
tems which diftered from his own into eight classes. 
Four of these he condemns as ‘living in inconti- 
nency ’ {ahrahma-charya->vasa) ; of the four others 
he says only that they are ‘ unsatisfying ^ {anassa- 
sika). Among the latter he classes the system of 
Mahavira, while among the former he places the 
system of Gosala. The distinction is clear. Buddha 
objected to Gosala on ethical grounds— for holding 
principles theoretically and practically immoral. 
His system, indeed, he conceived to be the most 
mischievous {A.N. i. 286 j O.B. 82, 199; Dial. 71), 
and its author he stigmatized as ‘the bad man’ 
{mogha’j^urisa)y who, like a fisherman, caught men 
merely to destroy them. 

The fundamental thesis of the system of Gosala 
is stated, in the Buddhist and Jain Scriptures alike, 
in slightly varying but substantially identical 
phraseology. The Jain Uvasaga DasSo (i. 97, 115, 
li. Ill, 132) gives it as follows: ‘There is no such 
thing as exertion or labour, or power, or energy, or 
human strength ; all things are unalterably fixed ’ 
(cf. S.N. iii. 210; A.N. i. 286). In the Buddhist 
Digha Nikaya (p. 53 ; Dial. 71) the pith of Gosala’s 
system is more fully stated as follows : 

‘There is no cause, either proximate or remote, for the de- 
pravity of beings; they become depraved without reason or 
cause. There is no cause, either proximate or remote, for the 
purity of beings ; they become pure without reason or cause. 
Nothing depends either on one’s own efforts or on the efforts of 
others ; in short, nothing depends on any human effort, for there 
is no such thing as power or energy, or human exertion or human 
strength. Everything that thinks (i.e. the higher animals), 
everything that has senses (i.e. the lower* animals), everything 
that is procreated (i.e. all animals), everything that lives (t.e. 
all plants), is destitute of force, power, or energy. Their 
varying conditions, at any time, are due to fate, to their environ- 
ment, and their own nature ; and it is in accordance with their 
position in one or other of the six classes (see below, p. 262#') that 
men experience ease or pain.' 

How this system, in its theoretical aspect, was 
worked out in detail, we do not know. The Bud- 
dhist and Jain Scriptures give us no further informa- 
tion. It is evident, however, that, in principle, it 
was a thorough-going kind of determinism, denying 
the free will of man and his moral responsibility for 
any so-called good and evil. It is equally obvious 


that, if carried out in practice, the principle would 
be most mischievous. Both the Buddhists and the 
Jains_ agree that Gosala did carry his principle into 
practice. Buddha, as before stated, charged him 
with incontinency. Mahavira is equally emphatic. 
He accuses him of teaching that ‘ an ascetic com- 
mits no sin if he has intercourse with women ’ [J.S. 
ii. 411). He charges his followers with being ‘ the 
slaves of women’ {ib. ii. 270), and says that ‘they 
do not lead a life of chastity ’ {ih. ii. 245). To this 
charge Grosala laid himself open by his own action 
in choosing for his headquarters tne premises of a 
woman. 

From the fact that the Jain Scriptures maintain 
that originally Gosala was a disciple (iisya) of 
Mahavira, _ it would appear that, beyond his deter- 
minism with its practical application, there was, 
in the main, no difference between his doctrines 
and those of Mahavira, This conclusion is also 
suggested by the statement of the Jain Bbagavati 
Sutra ( 27. Z)., App. I. p. 4), that Gosala’s system was 
‘ taken from the eight Mahanimittas, a portion of 
the Puvvas. ’ These Puvvas [Purvas], or ‘ Originals, ’ 
were believed to be the ori^nal sacred texts taught 
by Mahavira himself to his disciples {I A xvii. 280, 
XX. 170, ni). The general identity of Gosala’s 
system with that of Mahavira is further confirmed 
by a curious scheme of classification of ‘ all beings ’ 
{sarva-sattva)^ which in the Buddhist Digha N ikaya 
(p. 64 ; Dial. 72) is attributed to Gosala. The ex- 
treme conciseness with which the scheme is stated 
makes it very difiicult to understand it, and to 
compare it eftectively with the system of Mahavira 
as set forth at large in the Jain Scriptures. But 
two important particulars can be definitely identi- 
fied which are specially claimed by the Jains as 
doctrines of Mahavira. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that the very same scheme, 
with the exception of Gosala’s concluding moral, is, in the Bud- 
dhist Majjhima Nikaya {M.N. i. 517, N.R. ii. 289) and Sarliyutta 
Nikaya (pN. iii. 211, 212), attributed to the religious mendicant 
Pakudha Kachchayana, and in the Tibetan Dulva (E.L.B. p. 103) 
to the religious mendicant Ajita Kesa-kambala. These two men, 
together with Gosala Mahkhali-putta, belonged to that group of 
six mendicant leaders whom Buddha often prominently names 
as his rivals. The other three were Mahavira Nataputta, the 
leader of the Nigganthas, Purapa Kassapa, and Sanjaya Belatthi- 
putta. It would appear, therefore, that that classificatory 
scheme was in reality common to all the six mendicant leaders, 
but that each gave to it an application peculiar to himself. In 
the case of Gosala the application took the determinist line ; and 
this, indeed, is explicitly suggested by the determinist moral 
appended to the scheme in the Digha Nikaya. With regard to 
one item of the scheme,— that which refers to the ‘conscious 
soul’ (saUfli, Skr. sa'iljfLi ) — its general agreement, with differ- 
ences in detail, is directly affirmed by the Buddhist Scriptures. 
In the Majjhima Nikaya (iv. 398), as explained in the Digha 
Nikaya (p. 31 *, Dial. 44, 45), it is stated that all the six men- 
dicant leaders alike taught, in opposition to Buddha, that 
the conscious soul continues to exist after death, though they" 
differed among themselves as to the exact mode of existence. 
Gosala is said (by Buddhagho^a) to have held that the soul ‘ had 
form ’ (rupi), while Mahavira held that it was ‘ formless ' (arupi)^ 
but what these terms exactly imported we do not know. 

The scheme of classification itself is as follows 
{D.N. 54; Dial. 72; cf. 27.jD., App. II. pp. 17-29) : 
‘There are 1,400,000 princip^ sorts of birth, and 
again 6000 (or 60,000 according to the Dulva, R.L. B. 
p. 103) others, and again 600. There are 600 sorts 
of karmay and again 5 (according to the 5 senses), 
and again 3 (according to act, word, and thought) ; 
and there is a whole karma and a half karma (the 
whole being a karma of act or word, the half a 
karma of thought). There are 62 modes of con- 
duct, 62 periods, 6 classes {ahhijati) among men, 
8 stages of a man’s life, 4900 sorts of livelihood 
{ajwa)y 4900 sorts of wandering mendicants, 4900 
regions inhabited by Nagas, 2000 faculties, 3000 
purgatories, 36 dust depositories, 7 productions 
Horn conscious souls (safhfd)y 7 from unconscious 
beings, and 7 from parts between two joints {e.g. 
of sugar-cane), 7 sorts of devas, 7 of men, 7 of 
paUachas (goblins), 7 of lakes, 7 large and 70G 
minor precipices, 7 important and 700 unimportant 
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dreams. There are 8,400,000 great periods during 
which both fools and wise alike, wandering in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain.’ 
To this scheme Gosala is represented as appending 
his own determinist warning : * Though the wise 
should hope that by some particular virtue or per- 
formance of duty or penance or righteousness he 
may make mature the (inherited) Icarma, that is 
not yet mature, or though the fool should hope 
by the same means to get rid of karma that has 
matured, neither of them can do it. The ease 
and pain, measured out as it were with a measure, 
cannot be altered in the course of transmigration ; 
there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, 
neither excess nor deficiency. Just as a ball of 
string, when it is cast forth, will spread out just as 
far as and no farther than it can unwind, so both 
fools and wise alike, wandering in transmigration 
exactly for the allotted term, shall then, and only 
then, make an end of pain.’ 

The two items in the foregoing scheme which 
can definitely be identified in the Jain system are 
— (1) the division of all living beings into those 
possessing one, two, three, four, or five senses, 
which is fully set out in the Jain Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra {J .S. ii. 213, 219 ; also ib. i. 3, footnote 2) ; 
and (2) the division of mankind into six classes 
{abhijdti). The latter division, as held by Gosala, 
is explained by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on 
the Buddhist Dlgha Nikdya {S, F. 162, tr. in 
App. II. p. 21). According to his account, Gosala 
distinguished the six classes by six colours — black, 
blue, red, yellow, white, and supremely white. The 
black class were the hunters, butchers, murderers, 
thieves, in short, all evil-doers. The blue were the 
mendicants known as Bhiksu, that is, the Buddhist 
monks. The red were the mendicants known as 
Niggantha, who wore (at least) a strip of loin- 
cloth. The yellow were the lay adherents of the 
mendicants known as Achelaka, that is, those 
mendicants who wore no clothing whatsoever. 
The white were the mendicants, male as well as 
female, who were known as the Ajivikas. The 
supremely white were the leaders of the latter : 
Nanda Vachchha, Kissa Sankichcha, and Gosala 
Mankhali-putta. 

In Mahavira's system, the six classes, which he termed UiycL^ 
were also distingfuished by a series of six colours differing* but 
slightly— black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and white (J.S. ii. 196). 
In the interpretation of these colours, the two systems, on the 
first view, seem to differ considerably ; but the underlying prin- 
ciple is, on closer inspection, seen to be the same. According to 
Mah§,vira, the black are those who injure living beings, i.e. 
those who contravene the first of the five vows of the Law 
(uAi'^d). ^ The blue are those who indulge their greed or their 
passions, i.e. those who contravene the fourth and fifth of the 
vows {akifichana. and brahma-charya). The grey are those who 
are deceitful and thieving, i.e, those who contravene the second 
and third of the vows (satya and asteya). The red are those 
who strive to control themselves so as to keep the law, i.e. the 
lay adherents. The yellow are those who are firm in con- 
trolling themselves, i.e. the ‘ professed ' mendicants. The white 
are those who have attained absolute self-control, t.e. the so- 
called Jina-kalpika, like Mahavira himself {j.S. ii, 199, 200). 
Gosala’ 8 interpretation is practically the same, with the excep- 
tion that he illustrates hia meaning by quoting types. Thus 
for him the Buddhists, or Bhikgus, are the type of the blue class : 
for among their rivals the Buddhists had the reputation of 
being ‘the preachers of ease’ (safa-uddin) who favoured ‘the 
way of comfort ’ (pii§ti-marga, J.S. ii. 269, footnote 3 ; and 
F.C/.y. lii. 382, footnote 2). The Nigganthas were the type of 
the red class; for they were superior to the Buddhists in 
renouncing comfort, but inferior to the Ajivikas in adhering 
to a loin-cloth. The lay adherents of himself, the Achelak*^ 
or ‘totally naked’ leader, were the type of the yellow (or 
Mahavira’s red) class. The ‘professed’ adherents of himself, 
s^^'Called Ajivikas, who apparently also walked totally 
naked, were the type of the white (or Mahavira’s yellow) class. 
He himself, and other leaders, who walked totally naked, were 
type of the supremely white class. In this connexion it is 
interestinp: to note that Buddhagho^a’s interpretation of Gosala’s 
classification is based on the Afi^ttara Nikaya (iii, 383), where, 
however, it is attributed to the mendicant leader Purapa 
I^ssapa. If this is not a mere textual error, it confirms the 
observation already made that the classificatory scheme was 
common to all the six prominent rivals of Buddha (cf. Maha- 
bharata, xii. 280, v. 33 ff .). 


It has already been stated (above, p. 261^) that, 
in the main, there was no doctrinal difierence 
between Gosala and Mahavira. There was, how- 
ever, one point on which, according to the Jain 
tradition, there was a marked difierence between 
them. They both accepted the so-called Fuwas, 
or Original Sayings. These were, later on, em- 
bodied in the Vrstivada, or the twelfth Anga of 
the Jains. The first portion of this Anga is said 
to have explained ‘the preparations necessary to 
grasp the meaning of Mahavira’s system correctly ’ 
[lA XX. 173). With respect to this preparatory 
discipline {parikamma) we are told that some 
counted six, while others counted seven groups. 
The former count was that of the orthodox Jains, 
while the latter belonged to certain schismatics, 
called Ajivikas or Terasiyas, that is, as Abhayadeva 
(c. 1050 A.O. ) explains, to the sect [pasanda) founded 
by Gosala, These men had their name terasiya 
(Skr. trairdUka) from their practice of treating 
everything under three aspects (tray-dtmaka ) — 
assertion, negation, and indifierence. Thus they 
would say, e.g. that a thing may he true, or untrue, 
or partake of both while being neither {sat, asat, 
sad^asat). This tenet, technically known as the 
syadvada, or the * it may be ’ principle, is distinc- 
tive of the Jains generally. It follows that the 
Terasiyas must have made use of it in some special 
way, and that this special way constituted their 
seventh group of preparatory discipline [pari- 
kamma). It may further he surmised that this 
seventh group was concerned with the djiva, or 
profession ’ of men ; and that for this reason the 
'Terasiyas had received their alternative name of 
Ajivikas, or ‘ Professionals. ’ The substance pf their 
teaching on this head is explained by Silanka 
(c. 876 A.D.) to have been that, besides the two 
states of man (admitted by Mahavira), in which 
he was * bound ’ by karma, and in which he was 
* liberated’ from karma, there was a third state 
in which he was neither truly bound nor truly 
liberated [J.S. ii. 245, footnote 2). The men of 
the ‘bound’ state were those who lived in the 
world. To the intermediate state belonged those 
who had renounced the world (like Mahavira); 
but these men, owing to their spiritual arrogance, 
were not truly liberated; they had yet to pass 
through an innumerable series of transmigrations 
before they could reach that state of true libera- 
tion from karma which Gosala claimed himself to 
have attained. In the Bhagavati Sutra (fols. 
1237-1252; R.L.B. p. 253; U.L., App. II. p. 18; 
see also 72) the latter is represented as himself 
explaining his theory of transmigration. 

* According to my doctrine,’ he says, * all those who have 
become, or are now becoming, or will hereafter become, per- 
fected, have to finish 8,400,000 gp-eat periods {mahakalpa)^ 
during which they have to be born, in regular alternation, 
seven times as a deya in a finuament (sanjuha) and seven times 
as a * conscious being* ' (saiiyi^igabbha, man) on earth, finishing 
up with seven reanimations in seven different bodies ; and 
having, in the course of these re-births, rid themselves of the 
effects of the five sorts of karma, and of the three sorts of 
karma, and of the fraction of a karma (see above, p. 261^) in 
the proportion, respectively, of 100,000 and 60,000 and 600 (of 
the 8,400,000 great periods) they attain final perfection.’ 

^ To give an idea of the immeasurable length of 
time involved in this process, Gosala adds : 

‘The bed of the riVfer Ganges measures 600 yojanas in length, 
half a yojana in breadth, and 60 dhanu in depth (a yojana^ 
4^ miles, a dhanu^Q feet). Taking a series of seven Ganges 
nvers of which each succeeding has seven times the dimensions 
of the preceding, the last of the series is equal to 117,649 Ganges 
rivers. If now every hundred years one grain of sand be 
removed, the time required to exhaust the whole of the sand 
of those seven Ganges rivers would be one ear as period; and 
300,000 of such saras periods make one mdkdkalpa, or great 
period’ (F.D., App. II. p. 27, footnote 21). 

In the course of its last conscious existence on 
earth, the soul has to pass through seven changes 
of body by re-animation ; that is to say, the soul 
.successively passes into, and thus re-animates, the 
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dead body of seven different persons. In liis own 
case, Gosala explains, he left near the town of 
Kajagiha the body of Udai Kundiyayaniya (when 
the latter died), and passed into the (dead) body 
of Enejjaga, re-animating it for the space of 22 
years. 'When the latter died, he passed into and 
re-animated the body of Mallarama for 21 years. 
Similarly, he re-animated in succession the four 
dead bodies of Mandiya, Koha, Bharadda. 1 , and 
Ajjnnaga Goyamaputta for the ^ace of 20, 19, 
18, and 17 years respectively. ‘Finally,’ OosSla 
continues, ‘with the seventh change I left in 
Savatthi, on the premises of the potter womaLii, the 
body of Ajjunaga, and entered that of Oosala 
Mahkhali-putta for the space of 16 years. So I 
have fulfilled the seven changes in the corurse of 
133 years, according to my doctrine.’ 

This insistence by Gosala on^ the theory of re- 
animation being his own doctrine is of particular 
importance. It is one of those theories which 
Jam tradition states to have been quite peculiar 
to Gosala, and to have originated in^ connexion 
with certain incidents in his life, It is cleexly a 
somewhat incongruous supplement made by Grosala 
to his general theory of transmigration. It must 
have been added for a particular purpose. 'Wh.i 
that purpose was is practically admitted by Q-osala 
himself. It was to refute Mahavira’s aspersions 
on his character. In the Bhagavati Sutra, (fol. 
1237 ; App. I. p.^ 6) we are informed that, 

in his last encounter with Mahivira in SS.v'attM, 
Gosala said to him ; 

* You have called me your pupil, but that pupil of youn, 
Gosala Mafikhali-putta, is long since dead and re-bom in tht 
world of Bevas, while I, who am really Udii Kupcjiyaya^iiya, 
have only in the seventn of the changes of body enterewi into 
the re-animated body of Oos&la, which body I am still reta.iniiig,' 

This repudiation of identity certainly seems to 
suggest tnat the dissolution of the early com- 
panionship of the two men had taken plaesB not 
so much by reason of a mere theoretical difference 
in doctrine, as on the ground of some course of 
conduct which was regarded by Mahavira, a& well 
as by the people generally, as discreditable and 
unworthy of an ascetic. 

Though the theory of re-animation was em- 
ployed by Gosala for the purpose of repudiating | 
nis identity, the incident which suggested it toi 
him occurred, according to the Bhagavati Stitra 
(fol. 1214 ff. ; U.D.y App. I. n. 3), at an earlier 
time, when Gosala was still associated with 
Mahavira. 

Once, while wandering together from SiddhatthagS.TO» to 
Kummagama, the two men passed a large sesame shrub in full 
bloom. Seeing it, Gosala a^ed Mahavira whether or not the 
shrub would perish, and where its seeds would reaj>pear. 
Mahavira replied that the shrub would perish, but that sseedi 
would form in seed-vessels of the same shrub. GosS.la would 
not believe it ; so, thinking to prove him a liar, he qiaietly 
returned to the shrub, tore it up by the roots, and throw it 
away. As chance would have it, just then a shower of raio fell. 
In consequence of it, the shrub was able again to take root ;; and 
so the seeds after all formed in its seed-vessels. In the mean* 
time the two men had passed on to Eumma^naa. On idireir 
return some time afterwards they passed the identical sesame 
shrub ; and seeing it, Gosala reminded Mahlviraof his proplaecy, 
adding that it was clear that the shrub had not died, and. that 
the seeds had not formed. Mah&vira replied that his pror>iiecy 
had come true ; for the shrub had perished, seeing that GosSia 
himself had pulled it out by the roots and thrown it away, but 
that owing to a timely fall of rain the shrub had come to life agrain, 
and the seeds had formed in the seed-vessels. He added that 
similarly all plants were capable of re-animation. Still Qos^a 
would not believe it, and went up to the plant to cxaminuB its 
seed-vessel ; but finding, on opening it, that Mahivira had l>een 
correct, he drew the further conclusion that not only pl&nti 
but in fact all living beings 0iva, * souls ') were capable oi re- 
animation. To this generalization of the theory of re-axiima.-tdton, 
however, Mahavira would not assent. 

In ^ this connexion another doctrine may be 
mentioned which is stated in the Bhagavati Sixtra 
(fols. 1254, 1266 j U.2>., App, I, p, 7) to have 
been quite peculiar to the Ajivika folloivers of 
Gos&Ia. It was known as ‘the Eight Finalities’ 
{attha charamaim)f that is, the doctrine of 1:116 


last drink, the last song, the last dance, the last 
solicitation, the last tornado, the last sprinkling 
elephant, the last fight with Mg stones as missiles, 
and the last Tirtnankara, viz. Mankhali-putta 
himself. The incidents which gave rise to this 
doctrine are those which attended the closing 
days of Gosala’s life. The first four were his last 
personal acts as related already in the story of 
his life (above, p. 259 f.). The next three are said 
to have been remarkable events which happened 
just about the time of Gosala’s death. The 
tornado refers to one of those fierce cyclonic 
storms, accompanied with torrential rain, which 
stni occasionally visit Bengal, but which are al- 
most unknown in other parts of Northern India. 
The ‘sprinkling elephant’ is said to have been a 
huge creature which had been trained to amuse 
the ladies of the royal harem when they bathed 
in the river Ganges, and the claim to the pos- 
session of which, as has already been related, 
occasioned a war between the kings of Magadha 
and Vai^ali. In this war those stone missiles are 
said to have been employed [N.S, § 17 ff’.) which 
evidently must have been thrown by some kind 
of powerful catapult. The raison d'Ure of this 
cunous doctrine, no doubt, is that the dubious 
death of their master was felt by his disciples to 
require investment with some kind of renabili- 
tating glamour. 

The incidents attending Gosala’s death gave 
rise to another peculiar doctrine, reported in the 
Bhagavati Sutra (fol. 1265 ff. ; 17. jD., App. I. 
pp. 8, 9), In the heat of his feverish excitement, 
Gosala is said to have held a mango in his hand, 
and to have wetted himself with the muddy water 
which is always present on a potter’s premises. 
This action is said to have suggested the doctrine 
of ‘the Four Potables and the Four Impotables’ 
{chattdri pdnagdimf chattdri apdnagaim), that is, 
the four things that may be used as drinks, and 
the four things that may be touched, but may 
not be drunk. The former refer to what is 
excreted by the cow, what is soiled by the hand 
(e.g. water in a potter’s vessel), what is heated 
by the sun, and what drips from a rock. The 
latter refer to such things as water- jars, mangos, 
beans, etc. 

With regard to the practices of the Ajivikas, 
we have an instructive statement in the Buddhist 
Majjhima Nikaya. In the 36th chapter (if. A. 
i. 23S ; N.B. i. 376), Sachchaka, a member of 
the Niggantha community, is represented as ex- 
plaining to Buddha the practices observed among 
the adherents of Gosala Mankhali-putta and his 
friends Nanda Vachchha and Kissa Sankichcha. 
These three men, as we have seen (above, p. 
262*, also below, p. 267*), were the leaders of the 
Ajivikas. Kespecting them and their adherents, 
Sachchaka says : 

*They discard all clotblng (aeh^laJka); they dispense with all 
decent habits (muttdckdra ) ; they lick their food out of their 
hands (hatthdpalekhav^, p. 265a') ; they listen to no call to come 
or wait for food ; they permit no food to be broug^ht to them, 
or to be specially prepared for them, or to be received by them 
on invitation ; they accept no food from the mouth of the pot or 
pan in which it is cooked, nor food placed within the threshold 
or amons: the firewood or among the pestles, nor food from a 
couple eating together, or from a woman with child, or a woman 
giving suck, or a woman in intercourse with a man ; nor food 
which is reduced (in times of drought), or when a dog is stand- 
ing by, or where flies are swarming round ; they will not eat 
fish or flesh, nor drink liquor made from rice or the flowers 
of Woo^ordia Jtorihunda^ nor sour gruel made of unhusked 
barley ; some of them beg only at one bouse and accept but 
one handful of food, others beg at two houses and accept two 
bandfuls, others beg at seven bouses and accept seven handfuls ; 
some subsist on one gift of food, others on two, others on seven ; 
some take food only once a day, others only once every two 
days, others only once every seven days, others only once every 
half-month ; in this manner they observe various routines of 
fasting.* 

In the Digha Nikaya (p. 166 ; IHaL 227) this account of the 
Ijivika practices is placed in the mouth of a naked ascetic 
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(ack&laka) Kassapa. This may refer to the mendicant leader 
Puraipa Kassapa (above, p. 261^), one of theisix rivals of Buddha ; 
and it may indicate that the practices in question were more 
or less common to all those six rival communities of religious 
mendicants, thus confirming what has already been said with 
regard to their common doctrines. In any case, with respect 
to Mahavira and his Kigganthas, the identity of several of their 
observances with those of the Ajivikas has been pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi in his Introduction to the Jaina Uttarddhya- 
yarn, (J,S. ii. p. xxxi). 

Another point is worth noticing in connexion 
with Sachchaka’s statement of the Ajivika prac- 
tices, When jie had finished it, Buddha inq^nired 
whether the Ajivikas were really able to sustain 
life on such conditions, and Sachchaka contemptu- 
ously replied that, of course, at other times they 
indulged in copious and excellent food and drink, 
and thus regained bodily vigour and grew fat. 
This remark is significant of the repute in which 
the sincerity of Gosala and his Ajivikas was held 
hy their contemporaries. It only serves to confirm 
the suspicion of Gosala’s insincerity on the far 
more serious point of sexual conduct, which, there is 
good reason to believe, caused the rupture between 
him and Mahavira. 

From the way the Terasiyas, or Ajivikas, with 
their peculiar doctrine respecting the seventh 
group of preparatory discipline (above, p. 262**), 
are spoken of, it is clear that they were not 
regarded as outside the pale of the Niggantha 
community. Their doctrine might not be accept- 
able to the majority, it might even be schismatic, 
but it was not condemned as heretical. It might 
cause friction between its propounder, Gosala, 
and his associate, Mahavira, who rejected it ; but 
it would not have caused that total separation and 
intense hostility which we see taking the place of 
the early association of the two men. For this 
change clearly there must have existed a special 
cause not essentially connected with the Terasiya 
or Ajivika doctrine. What this cause was we are 
nowhere explicitly told. The Buddhists are silent 
on the point. Buddha, we know, disliked Gosala, 
but he had never been in personal touch with him, 
and the quarrel of Gosala with Mahavira did not 
greatly interest him or the Buddhists. It was dif- 
ferent with Mahavira, In the earlier years of their 
ascetic life he and Gosala had been associates. The 
subsequent difference and total separation could 
not but be a matter of importance to the Jains. 
Yet even in their Scriptures — so far as we know 
them at present — no explicit statement of the 
cause or reason of the separation is recorded. 
We are left to draw conclusions from some indirect 
indications ; nor are these at all obscure in their 
snggestiveness. The reported choice of Gosala’s 
headquarters on the premises of a woman, and his 
attempt to repudiate his identity, clearly point 
to, not a doctrinal, but a practical ground of separa- 
tion, to some discreditable feature in the conduct 
of Gosala. What this feature was is plainly enough 
indicated in the Sutra - krtanga {J.S. ii. 245). 
Answering the contention of Gosala (above, p. 262), 
that men who, like Mahavira, had renounced the 
world belonged to the intermediate state, and 
were stiU liable to be involved in karimit just as 
clarified water again becomes defiled, while he, 
Gosala himself, had reached the state of perfect 
liberation, Mahavira points to the conduct of 
Gosala and his followers : * These men do not 
lead a life of chastity.' That fact, he means to 
say, should be enough to satisfy ‘ a wise man ’ as 
to the truth, or otherwise, of Gosala's contention. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, in the 
Bhagavati Sutra (fols. 1275-1291 ; U.D., App. I. 
pp. 11-14), Mahavira is represented as ironically 
applying to Gosala his own doctrine of trans- 
migrations, and showing how Gosala, instead of 
being in the state of true liberation, had after his 
death to pass through an interminable transmigra- 


tory series, the several steps of which he specifies, 
before he really attained perfection. 

There is, however, a passage in the Sutra- krtanga 
which is even more explicit in its suggestiveness. 
It records {J.S. ii. 409-413) a disputation which 
Ardraka, a follower of Mahavira, held with Gosala 
respecting the points on which the latter differed 
from Mahavira. These are, first, a charge of in- 
consistency against Mahavira, tliat he at first wan- 
dered about as a single monk, hut afterwards 
surrounded himself with many monks ; secondly, 
a charge of misplaced severity, that he insisted on 
four restrictions which Gosala rejected j thirdly, a 
charge of spiritual arrogance as well as spiritual 
cowardice. The four restrictions refer to : 

(1) Drinkingf of cold water. 

?2) Eating of (unboiled) seeds. 

(3; Accepting things specially prepared. 

(4) Having intercourse with women. 

Mahavira forbade these actions as sinful, but Gosala 
maintained that an ascetic committed no sin in 
doing them. The same four restrictions are men- 
tioned in another place of the same Butra-krtahga 
{J.S, ii. 267), though with a notable difference. 
Here they run as follows : 

(1) Drinking cold water. 

(2) Eating (unboiled) seeds. 

(3) Accepting things specially prepared. 

(4) Serving a sick brother with food brought to him 

in the vessel of a householder. 

The ethical item of sexual intercourse is here re- 
placed by the ceremonial item of eating from the 
vessel of a lay adherent. The significance of this 
difference will be explained in the sequel (p. 267^). 
At this point it is important to notice only that 
none of the matters in dispute is concerned with 
doctrine ; they are all concerned with conduct. 

Considering that it was the conduct of religious ascetics that 
was in question, the most striking point in dispute is that re- 
specting sexual intercourse. To understand the position, we 
must remember that Par^va, the precursor of Mahavira, had 
enjoined only four vows (vrata) on his followers (J.S. ii. 121). 
These were~^l) not to injure life (ahirhsa), (2) to speak the 
truth (sunftd or satya), (3) not to steal {asteya), (4) not to own 
property (aparigraha or akCftchana). That is, Parsva enjoined 
the vows of kindness, truth, honesty, and poverty. To these 
Mahavira added the fifth vow of chastity (brahma-charya, ib. 
ii. 91, 109, 139, 204). His reason for making this addition is 
explained in the tJttar5.dhyayana Sutra (ib. ii. 122, 123). Before 
Mahavira it had been understood that chastity was implicitly 
enjoined hy the other vows ; but in reality they left a loop-hole. 
The wife being accounted a species of property, marriage was 
forbidden by the vow of poverty, and adultery by the vow of 
honesty; but the case of fornication was left open. On this 
specious ground, laxity of morals crept in among the intellectu- 
ally or morally weaker members of the Niggantha community 
founded by Parsva. Mahavira’ s fifth vow of chastity was de- 
signed to reform that eviL On this point he encountered the 
opposition of his associate, Gosala. The latter sympathized with 
the lax party ; and he appears to have justified his own and 
their laxity of morals by the double argument that the truly 
‘liberated’ ascetic could commit no sin, and that, as there was 
no free will, there was no moral responsibility. Indeed, there is 
good ground for believing that it was this very laxity of conduct 
on the part of Gosala that gave the occasion to Mahavira to 
introduce the fifth vow, and thus to force the withdrawal of 
Gosala. It will be noticed that the two statements of the four 
restrictions, above quoted, have the first three restrictions in 
common, while they vary with respect to the fourth. This points 
to something peculiar in those three restrictions. Now, in one 
place of the Sutra-krtafiga (J.S, ii. 313) these particular three 
restrictions (regarding cold water, seed, and non-acceptance of 
specially prepared food) alone are mentioned, and in the Acha- 
rafiga Sutra (J.S. i. 63) we find Mahavira described as * the wise 
man who enjoined three restrictions* ^ydmd tiii^i*). On the 
other hand, in the Buddhist Digha Nikaya (p. 67; Dial. 74), 
Mahavira is made to describe himself as ‘the man of four 
restrictions * (chatur-ydma). The explanation of this discrepancy 
which suggests itself is that Mahavira originally enjoined only 
three restrictions on his followers, and that he added the fourth 
at a later time when he quarrelled with GosHla. This fourth 
restriction respecting intercourse with women is, in fact, iden- 
tical with Mahavira’s fifth vow of chastity, which, as has already 
been remarked, is an addition made by him to the four vows 
of Parsva. If the surmise is correct that it was Gosala who 
provided the occasion for the institution of the fourth restric- 
tion (ydma), that is to say, the fifth vow (vrata) of Mahavira’s 
system, it goes a long way to prove that it was GosS-la’s laxity 

* In J.S. i. 63 the phrase is wrongly translated by ‘ tiiree vows,' 
following herein the commentators; butwata, ‘vow,’ is some- 
thing different from ydma, * restriction.' 
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of morals that was the real cause of Mahiivira’s separation from 
him. Speaking on the ascetic’s duty to avoid intercourse with 
women, Mahavira is represented in the Sutra-k^taiiga (J.S. ii. 
273) as saying concerning Gosala: ‘In the assembly of the 
monks he pronounces holy words, yet secretly he commits sin ; 
but the wise know him to be a deceiver and great rogue.’ It 
was Gosala’s hj'pocrisy in the matter of sexual conduct that 
caused the breach between him and Mahavira, 

This, then, was the main cause ; but, no doubt, 
there were other subsidiar3r causes which exacer- 
bated the friction between the two men. They 
had reference to the three restrictions regarding 
the use of cold water and unboiled seeds, and the 
acceptance of specially prepared food. In order to 
realize the significance of these seemingly trivial 
matters, we must remember that among all Indian 
ascetics abstention from action {karnia) was held 
to be the paramount rule of conduct, because karma 
bound the soul in the cycle of transmigrations. 
But to this rule there was one exception : seeing 
that without the body- one cannot go through the 
whole of the discipline which secures salvation 
{moksa, nirvaiia), such actions as are necessary for 
the preservation of the body [dharm-adhara-iarira- 
ralcsanaya in the commentary to S,K. ii. 6, § 7, in 
J,S, ii. 411), e.g. the begging and eating of food, 
are innocuous and do not operate as a fetter 
[karma-bandha ; see Bh. Hep. pp. 94, 99). Eveiy 
vow [vrata) or restriction {ydma) taken on himself 
hy the ascetic was considered tacitly subject to that 
rule and its exception. The ditierences among the 
ascetics arose when it came to the practical appli- 
cation of this tacit reference. Thus, while all 
agreed that storing food was forbidden, but that 
begging one’s daily allowance of food was per- 
mitted, some ascetics qualified that permission by 
certain restrictions {ydma). Mahavira forbade the 
use of cold water and of seeds in their natural 
state, lest injury should be done to any * life ’ {nva) 
in either ; both should be used only after bouing, 
or other safeguarding process. He also forbade 
the acceptance of any food specially prepared for 
the mendicant, lest the privilege of begging should 
degenerate into indulgence. Gosala, on the other 
hand, rejected these three restrictions. 

Again, while all ascetics were agreed that besides 
the body the ascetic should own no other posses- 
sions, Mahavira permitted the possession of a bowl 
for the reception of the begged food. Gosala de- 
nied the justice of this permission, because the 
ascetic could and should make use of his hand for 
that purpose (cf. i* 57, footnote 2, and ii. 267, 
footnote 2). The food should be received into the 
howl made hy the palms of the joined hands, and 
out of this natural bowl it should be licked up, i 
Hence ascetics of this stricter observance were 
known as the ‘ hand - lickers ’ {hatthdpalekJianaj 
D,N. 166 ; Dial. 227). If food, however, was 
required for a sick monk, it was to be carried to 
him in the vessel of the householder. Mahavira 
objected to this practice as open to the risk of 
injury to any ‘life’ that might he in the house- 
holder’s vessel {J.S. ii. 303). 

In this connexion the treatment of the question 
of clothing may be mentioned. Some ascetics (like 
Parsva) permitted the use of wrappers ; others per- 
mitted only the irreducible minimum of apudic cover 
{kati-bandhana) ; while, again, others went about 
absolutely naked. To the second class appear to 
have belonged the Nigganthas, or the immediate 
followers of Mahavira {J.S, i. 73), who, accordingly, 
are called by Gosala the ‘one-strip men {eka- 
sdtaka), and placed in his red class (above, p. 262^). 
Though conceding to his Nigganthas the use of a 
loin-cloth, for himself Mah§.vira discarded the use 
of all Clothing. On this point there was no differ- 
ence between him and Gosala ; both were mendi- 
cants of the achelakaf or ‘ clothless,’ class. Indeed, 
it is just possible that on this point Mab5.vira may 


have been influenced by Gosala. For we are told 
in the Jain Scriptures that at first, when Mahavira 
adopted the ascetic life, he attached himself to the 
clothed community of Parsva ; it was only in the 
second year of that life, about the time when he 
fell in with Gosala, that he adopted the strictest 
observance of absolute nakedness. The coincidence 
suggests that Mahavira adopted that observance 
from Gosala, and that it was this circumstance 
that formed the bond of their early companion- 
ship, until the discovery of Gosala’s hypocri^ 
caused the subsequent and final separation. It 
appears probable, however, that witnin the Nig- 
gantha community the general rule was to wear 
the loin-cloth, and the practice of total nakedness 
was limited to that section of it which formed the 
party of Gosala, and had adopted his doctrine on 
djlva as formulated in the seventh group of the 
preparatory discipline (above, p. 262^), and which 
hence was known as the Ajivikas. 

On this point there is an instructive story related in the 
Buddhist Vinaya Pitaka (i. 291; V.P.Tr. ii. 210 fit.). Once, 
when Buddha was staying in Savatthi, he and his Bhik§us were 
invited by a wealthy woman, Visakha, to a meal in her house. 
When the meal was ready, she sent her maidservant to call her 
guests. While the maid went on her errand, a heavy shower of 
rain fell, and on her arrival ac Buddha’s lodging she found the 
Bhik^us standing disrobed and enjoying the rain. Thinking 
that there was a mistake, she returned to inform her mistress 
that at the place to which she had been directed there were no 
Bhik^us, but Ajivikas. The misunderstanding, of course, was 
cleared up ; but the incident, which happened at Savatthi, 
shows that the Ajivikas were naked monks, and that they were 
the followers of Gosala, who, as we have seen, had established 
his headquarters at Savatthi, after he had separated from. 
Mahavira. The same point is illustrated by GosMa's sixfold 
classification of men (above, p. 262^), in which the white class 
is represented by bis own party, the naked Ajivikas, while 
the red class is typified by the party of Mahavira, the one- 
strip ‘ Nigganthas.’ Total nakedness, however, must have been 
the mark of the whole Ajivika party among the Nigganthas; 
not only of that portion which seceded with GosMa, but also of 
the other portion which continued in the connexion. For, as 
will appear in the sequel, it was the latter that formed the 
nucleus, from which, at a later date, the Digambara Order took 
its rise (below, p. 266^). 

It remains briefly to consider the two other charges 
preferred by Gosala against Mahavira (above, p. 
264**). The reference in the first of these is not qnite 
clear. Mahavira is accusedof havingfirst ‘ wandered 
about as a single monk,’ but having afterwards ‘sur- 
rounded himself with many monks ’ {J.S. ii. 409,410). 
On the other hand, GosSla claims to * live alone and 
single’ {ib. p. 411). As a fact, however, Gosala 
also was ‘surrounded by many monks,’ who were 
known as the Ajivikas. It is clear, therefore, that 
the mere fact that a leader wandered about or lived 
with a company of personal disciples did not count 
as an offence. The gravamen of Mahavira’s pro- 
cedure, in the eyes of Gosala, appears to have been 
that, like Buddha, he instituted an Order {sahgha) 
of monks. The followers of Mahavira were scattered 
in various places in^ larger or smaller groups, hut 
they were all organized in one community, under 
one Law, and one leader (Mahavira). Gosala’s 
followers formed but a small group that always 
accompanied its leader. There were, indeed, other 
groups of ascetics of a similarly^ dubious character 
who also bore the name of Ajivikas, or ‘Profes- 
sionals,’ but they lived apart under separate leaders, 
the names of two of whom, Kissa Sahkichcha and 
Nanda Vachchha, are recorded in the Buddhist 
Scriptures {M.N. i. 238, 524 ; A. JSf. iii. 384). But 
the Ajivikas of this dubious kind, who must be dis- 
tinguished from the later Ajivika Order of monks 
(below, p. 268), formed no organized community 
like the Nigganthas (or Jains) and Buddhists. ^ It is 
obvious that the antinoniian tenets and practices of 
Gosala, and other men of his way of thinking, would 
form a natural bar to the formation of a widespread 
public organization. It may^ have been the con- 
sciousness of his disability in this respect that 
prompted Gosala’s accusation against his more 
successful rival. 
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The second of the two charges against Maliavira 
accused him at once of spiritual arrogance and 
spiritual cowardice. The reference in this charge 
is to Gosala’s theory of the three spiritual states 
of men (see above, p. 262^). ^ According to him, 
Mahavira was in the intermediate state ; his soul, 
though free from karma in a sense, was not truly 
liberated, for it was full of spiritual arrogance in 
thinking that his system alone was correct and 
condemning those who diffei'ed from him {J,S^ 
ii. 411, §§ 11-14, and Silahka’s comment on Sutra- 
krtahga, i. 1, 3, § 12; J.S, ii. 245). It was also 
full of spiritual cowardice in being eager to^ win 
converts among the common people, but afraid to 
meet learned men who might refute him {J.B. 
ii. p. 412, §§ 15-18, and p. 413, §§19-25). The 
advocate of Mahavira replies that, first, his master 
only teaches, as others do, what lie believes to he 
true and right, and while condemning false doc- 
trines, he does not condemn those who entertain 
them. Secondly, he never refuses to meet honest 
and worthy opponents, and is void of hypocrisy him- 
self, while trying to win people for his doctrines. 

4. History of the Ajivikas. — The earliest men- 
tion of the AJivikas occurs in a brief record incised 
on the Avails of two rock-hewn caves on Barabar 
Hill near Gaya {lA xx. 361 tf. ; S.A. 144). Ac- 
cording to its own statement, it was made in the 
13th year of the reign of the Emperor Asoka, that 
is to say, in B.c. 251. It runs as follows: ‘King 
Pi^adassi, in the^lSth year of his reign, bestowed 
this cave on the Ajivikas.’ 

The next mention occurs in the seventh of the 
celebrated Pillar Edicts of the same Emperor 
A^oka, incised in the 28th year of his reign, ox 
in B.C. 236 (S.I.P, ii. 82, 97; B:p. Ind. ii. 270, 272, 
274; S.A. 155). It runs as follows: ‘I have 
arranged that my Censors of the Law of Piety shall 
be occupied with the affairs of the Buddhist Order 
{sahgha) as well as with the Brahman (ascetics), the 
Ajivikas, the Nigganthas, and, in fact, with all 
the various mendicant communities {pdsanda)J 

A further early mention occurs in a brief record, 
incised on the walls of three rock-hewn caves on 
Nagarjuni Hill in the first year of the reign of 
Anoka’s successor Da^aratha, that is, in B.C. 227 
{I A XX. 361 ft*.; S.A. 145). It runs as follows; 
* This cave was bestowed by his Majesty Dasaratha, 
immediately after his accession, on the venerable 
Ajivikas, to be a dwelling-place for them as long as 
the sun and moon endure.’ 

^ After this we meet with no mention of the 
Ajivikas till we come to the 6th cent. A.D. In 
that centui^, about a.d. 650, Varaha Mihira, in 
his astrological works Brhaj-jataka (xv. 1) and 
Laghu - iataka (ix. 12), names them as one of 
seven classes of religious mendicants. These 
are — (1) the »akyas or Eaktapa^s (men of the 
red robe), i.e, the Buddhist monks ; (2) the 
Ajivikas, or, as the commentator Bhattotpala (c. 
950 A.D.) explains, the Ekadandins, or ‘men of 
one staff’ ; (3) the Nirgranthas* or Jaina monks ; 
(4) the Tapasas (ascetics) or Vanya^anas (eaters of 
wild fruits), i.e. Brahmans of the third ddrama, 
living as hermits in the forest ; (5) Bhiksus (mendi- 
cants), i.e. Brahmans of the fourth d^rama, living 
as homeless wanderers, and following, according to 
the commentator, the Mimamsa system ; (6) the 
Vyddha - ^ravakas ; and (7) the Charakas, who 
appear also to have been two kinds of wandering 
religious mendicants. That^these seven classes of 
devotees, and therefore the Ajivikas among them, 
were actually existing in Varaha Mihira’s time, is 
evident from the fact that he teaches that a person 
is destined to enter into one of them according to 
the indications of Ms horoscope. 

In the 9th cent, we have the testimony of the 
great Jain commentator Silaiika {c. 876 A.D.) to 


the continued existence of the Ajivikas. And 
here we first meet with the interesting fact of 
the identity of the Ajivikas with the Digamhara 
Jains. Comm eu ting on the objection made by 
some to Maliavira’s four ‘ restrictions ’ in the 
Sutra-krtafiga {J.S. ii. 267), Silauka states that 
the reference is to the Ajivikas or Digambaras, 
Seeing that, in his comment on another passage 
of the same work {ib. ii. 245), he_ identifies the 
followers of Gosala, that is, the Ajivikas, with 
the Terasiyas (Sanskr. Trairasikas), it follows 
that_in Slianka’s view the followers of Gosala, 
the Ajivikas, the Terasiyas, and the Digambaras 
were the same class of religious mendicants. 

In the 10th cent. Ave have a further testimony to 
the identity of the Ajivikas and the Digambaras. 
In Ms vocabulary, called the Ahhidhana Ratna- 
mala (ii. 189, 190), Halayudha (c. 950 a.d.) 
enumerates a large ^number of names of the two 
Jain divisions, the Svetambaras (or white-clothed 
ones) and the Digambaras (or sky-clad, i.e. naked 
ones), or, as he calls them, the Svetavasas and 
Digvasas. The latter, he says, are also known 
as the Ajiva, which is only a shorter form of 
Ajivika. 

Lastly, in the 13th cent, we hay;e, in certain 
temple records, a mention of the Ajivikas as a 
sect then actually existing in South India. These 
records are inscriptions on the walls of the Peruinal 
Temple at Poygai near Virinchipuram {S.I.Inscr, 
i. 88, 89, 92, 108). They refer to grants oi land to 
the temple together with ‘ the tax on Ajivikas,’ 
made by the Chola king Hajaraja in the years 
A.D. 1238, 1239, 1243, 1259. By the editor of the 
inscriptions these Ajivikas are, on the authority 
of modern Tamil dictionaries, identified with the 
Jains. This, of course, means the Digamhara sect 
of the Jains; for it is this sect whose principal 
seat, in those times, was in Southern India, and 
colonies of them are still to he found there [lA 
xxxii. 459; JGOS xxxviii. 17). The statements 
on the subject in the Tamil dictionaries appear to 
be based on the Tamil literature, and possibly on 
modern usage. The older Tamil literature {teste 
Dr. Pope) certainly uses the term Ajivika in 
speaking of the Jains, i.e. the Digambaras. 
There can he no doubt, therefore, that since the 
6th cent. A.D., when Varaha Mihira used the term, 
the name has signified the Digamhara sect of the 
Jains. 

As to Varaha Mihira^s use of the term, it is to be noted that 
his commentator Bhatitotpala, whose date is about a.d. 950, 
identifies the Ajivikas with the Ekadaij^ins. This identifi- 
cation is based on a Prakrit verse which he quotes from a Jain 
writer called Kalakacharya. That writer, who lived about 
a.d. 450, that is, about a century earlier than Variha Mihira, 
names the same seven classes of ascetics with the one excep- 
tion that he writes Ekada^di^is for Ajivikas (Tr.C.O. iii. 2, 
p. bbS). Bhat;$otpala on his own part adds that the Ekadapdins 
or Ajivikas are devotees of Narayapa, that is, of Viguu. On the 
other hand, Silanka, speaking of the Ekadandins in another 
connexion, declares them to be devotees of Siva (J.S. ii. 246, 
417). It is clear from this apparent discrepancy that what 
these two commentators had in their mind was the class of 
ascetics who are still known as the Dapdiiis, or * Men of the 
Staff. ^ These ascetics are usually classed as belonging to the 
Saivite division of Hindus but they are rather eclectics, in 
that they invoke not only Siva but also Vi§pu as Nariya^ia. 
They carry a staff (da?ida) with a piece of reddish cloth attached 
to its top, wear only a narrow strip of cloth or go entirely 
naked, and are enjoined to live solitary. They hold VedUntist 
doctrines; and any man, caste or no caste, may Join them 
(BQ ix. pt. i. 642). They must not be confounded with the 
Daianami Dapdfi^s, who are a comparatively modern class of 
ascetics, having been founded by the reformer Saakaracharya 
and his disciples in the 9th cent. A.»., and who live in convents 
(rmtha), and pay some regard to caste in the matter of admission 
<Ji?451ix. 66, note). 

From the fact that GosMa is called Mankhali- 
putta, or Mankhali (Maskarin), Le, the man of 
the hamhoo-staft*, it is clear that originally he 
belonged to the class of Ekadandin (or Dandin) 
ascetics ; and, though he afterwards joined Maha- 
vira and adopted his system, he held some dis* 
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tinguishin^ tenets of his own, and also retained 
his old distinguishing mark, the bamhoo-staff. 
On account of these distinctions his party within 
the Niggantha community was known as the 
Terasiya or Ajivika (above, p. 262), and apparently 
also as the Ekadandin, or the One -staff men. 
Still later, by reason of his evil life, when it was 
discovered, Gosala was expelled by Mahavira from 
the community ; and with him, it would appear, 
were ejected also a few others of the Ajivika 
party who were his intimate friends and shared 
his evil practices. The Buddhist Scriptures name 
two of these friends, Kissa Sahkichcha and Nanda 
Vaehchha (above, p. 263^^). These three men, after 
separating from Mahavira, appear to have lived 
a comparatively solitary life at Savatthi at the 
head of small groups of like-minded followers. 
But there is no reason to believe that, with the 
expulsion of the black sheep, the Ajivika or 
Terasiya party as such ceased to exist within the 
Niggantha Order. In fact, whatever evidence 
there is points the other way. Thus, in this 
connexion, the difference already noted (above, 
p. 264^) between the two versions of the * four re- 
strictions ’ possesses a peculiar significance. The 
reference to sexual dminquency occurs in that 
version which is concerned more especially with 
Gosala and his faction; while the other version, 
which substitutes the reference to the use of the 
householder’s vessel, is, according to the com- 
mentator Silanka, concerned with the Ajivikas 
or Digambaras. The discrimination, in the two 
versions, tends to show that there was a portion 
of the Ajivika party within the Niggantha Order 
which was not implicated in the antinomies of 
Gosala’s faction. As a matter of fact, the 
Digambaras differ, to the present day, from the 
Svetambaras on the points implied m the four 
restrictions. Thus the restrictions respecting 
the use of cold water and natural seeds were 
intended to enforce extreme regard for any kind 
of ‘ life ’ ijlva ) ; but the Digambaras are said to 
be ‘only moderately careful of animal life,’ while 
the Svetambaras are extremely so {lA xxxii. 460). 
With respect to the fourth restriction, while both 
sects insist on the vow of chastity, they differ in 
regard to the possession of the alms bowl. While 
the bowl belongs to the regular outfit of the 
Svetambara monks, the Digambaras are not per- 
mitted to carry it, but must receive their food in 
the palms of their hands (Oman, p. 151). As to 
the point of nakedness, the difference between the 
two divisions is sufficiently indicated by their 
names. 

Further evidence in the same direction is afforded 
by the subsequent revival of the Terasiya trouble 
within the Niggantha community, and by the 
retention to this day of the distinguishing mark 
of the staff among the Digambaras. On ad- 
mission, we are told, ‘ the novice is supplied with 
the articles allowed to an ascetic by the Jain 
Scriptures, a black rod or dand about five feet 
long,’ etc., and ‘the Sadhu (or professed monk) 
always carries his staff (dand) ’ (BG ix. pt. i. 
p. 107). 

The case, then, stands thus : Ekadandin is a 
general term for a class of ascetics whicli includes 
two subdivisions, the orthodox Saivite Dandins 
and the heterodox Jain Ajivikas or Digambaras. 
The Jain writer KalakScharya, of course, meant 
to indicate the latter by the word Ekadandin ; 
and Varaha Mihira, therefore, to preclude mis- 
understanding, substituted the more definite term 
Ajivika. The orthodox commentator, Bhattot- 

E ala, misunderstanding the position, confused the 
eterodox Ajivika with the orthodox Dandin. 

According* to the tradition of the Dig*ambaras, an acute 
antagonism between their own party and the party of the 


Svetambaras arose during the life of Bhadrabahu, who appears 
to have been the last head of the united l^iggantha, or Jain 
community (J&OS xxxviu. 14, xl. 92; I A xxi, 69). Soon after 
his death, about B.o. 314 (i.e. 170 years after Mahavira's demise 
in B.o. 484, above, p. 261^), the differences between the two parties 
grew into a final and definite rupture, which the Svetambara 
tradition in the Kalpa Sutra (J.S. i. 290) ascribes to a man called 
Ohhaluka Rohagupta. This man is said to have been a disciple 
of Mahagiri, who was at the head of the Svetambaras from 269 
to 239 B.C., and it was he who is said to have founded the Terasiya 
schism. The Terasiyas, as we have seen (above, p. 262), are the 
same as the Ajivikas, and the latter are identical with the 
Digambaras. It follows, therefore, that the Ajivika or Digam- 
bara Order was already in existence in b.c. 251, when A4oka 
dedicated the Barabar Hill cave to the Ajivikas. As to Anoka's 
successor Da^aratha (or Samprati, as the Jains call him), we are 
expresslv told that he was converted to Jainism. It is true 
that the svetambaras claim him as a convert of their own leader 
Suhastin (K.S. 10 ; J.S. i. 290), a contemporary (b.o. 269-223) 
and co-leader with the above-mentioned Mahagiri (JiSrOiS, xxxvii. 
601). But from the fact that Da^aratha dedicated, in B.c. 227, 
theNagarjuni Hill caves to the Ajivikas, perhaps his conversion 
is to be placed to the credit rather of the Digambaras; although, 
of course, he may, like his predecessor A6oka, have distributed 
his favours impartially to the principal mendicant Orders of his 
time. Of ASoka we know from his seventh Pillar Edict that he 
was a patron equally of the Buddhists, Niggantbas, Ajivikas, and 
Brabmapas. ^ It is evident now, from what has been said, that 
the terms Niggantha and Ajmka denote the two Jain Orders 
which are known to us as the Svetambaras and Digambaras. It 
has been asserted (by Professors Kern, and Biihler, Bp, InJ. ii. 
274, 1 A XX. 362) that the term Brahmapa in the Edict qualMea 
the Ajivikas, describing them as being a ‘ Brahmanicar Order. 
Irrespective of the difficulty whether at that early time there 
existed any orthodox Brahmanical Order similar to the Buddhist 
and Jain (Niggantha), the Edict speaks of ‘ BrS-hmapas.' That 
word does not mean ‘a person connected in some way with 
Brahmanism,’ but it denotes ‘ a person of the Brahman caste,’ 
and in the context of the Edict it means ‘ a Brahman ascetic,’ 
that is, a person of the Brahman caste who had adopted the 
rule of the fourth Brahmanic aArama or way of living. Such a 
person took on himself to live a homeless wandering life as a 
religious mendicant. The appeal to the statement of Bhattot- 
pala, as has bee;Q already shown (above, p. 266), is unavailing. 
A Vai^pava or ^aiva ascetic may belong (or rather, may have 
belonged before joining) to any caste (W.M.H. pp. 69 fl!., 83 fit.). 
These men may be said to be ‘Brahmanical’ ascetics because 
they profess to be devotees of Brahmanical deities, but no 
Indian would call them * Brahmapas.* The word * brahmani- 
car expresses a Western idea, quite foreign to the word 
hrahmaio>a. 

The history of the Ajivikas may be brieflj 
summed up as follows; Gosala commenced his 
ascetic life as a Mankhali, or Maskarin, that is, 
as an individual of the ancient well-known class of 
religious mendicants which was distinguished by 
the carrying of a bamhoo staff. After a time he 
made the acquaintance of Mahavira, who belonged 
to another class of religious mendicants known as 
the Niggantbas, or Unfettered Ones {i.e, unfettered 
from the bonds of karma) ^ the followers of Par^va- 
natha. The two men, holding kindred views on 
the stringency of ascetic requirements {e.g, on the 
point of nakedness {achelakaDy associated, and 
elaborated a common system, to which, however, 
Gosala added some particulars of his own. Each 
of them had his own party among their common 
following; and Gosala's party was known as the 
Ajivikas, or ‘Professionals,^ on account oi its 
leader’s peculiar views on the djway or ‘ profession,’ 
of a religious mendicant. In course of time Gosala 
developed antinomian proclivities; and this pro- 
duced ill-feeling between the two associates and 
ultimately led to a total rupture.^ Gosala de- 
parted, together with those of the Ajivika party 
who actively sympathized with him. There is no 
reason to suppose that the seceders formed a large 
group, or that as a CTOup they survived the death 
of their leader Gos^a. The others of the Ajivika 
party who had not shared GosMa’s antinomian 
tenets and practices remained within the Niggan- 
tha community; but they retained their peculiar 
views on the points of total nakedness, non-pos- 
session of a bowl, imperfect regard for life, distmc- 
tive mark of a staff, and probably other matters. 
On account of these differences, there no doubt 
existed some amount of friction between the Aji- 
vika party and the rest of the Niggmtha com- 
munity, It manifested itself especially in the time 
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of Bliadrabahu, whose ^sympathies appear to have 
been rather with the Ajivikas. But the friction 
came to a head only in the earlier part of the 3rd 
cent. B.C., when that party, which was known also 
as the Terasiya (TrairaMka), definitely and fi^nally 
separated to form the distinct Order which is now 
known as the Oigani haras. It thus q.ppears that 
the Jain division into Digambaras and Svetambaras 
may be traced back to tiie very beginning of J ainism, 
it being indirectly due to the antagonism of the two 
associated leaders, Mahavira and Gosala, who are 
the representatives of the two hostile sections. 

It remains only to notice a few detaclied refer- 
ences to Ajivika mendicants occurring in the 
Buddhist Scriptures and elsewhere. The Vinaya 
Pitaka (i. 8 ; SBJS xiii. 90) and Majjhinia Nikaya 
(i. 170 ,* N.R. i. 271, ii. 454) relate how Buddha, 
immediately after his enlightenment, met an Aji- 
vika of the name of Upaka, who, however, received 
Buddha’s account of his spiritual experiences rather 
contemptuously. The Majjhima Nikaya Ji. 31; 
N. R. i. 45) further relates the story of an Ajivika 
Panduputta who had been originally a carriage- 
builder, and who was converted by Buddha to his 
own belief. In the Vinaya Pitaka (ii. 284_; SBE 
XX. 370) we are told also of an anonymous Ajivika 
mendicant who gave the Buddhist monk Kassapa 
the first information of Ms master’s death. _ These 
three men probably were members of the Ajivika 
party in the Niggantha community. In another 
place the Vinaya Pitaka (ii. 130 ; KP.Tr, xx, 132) 
relates how on one occasion certain Ajivikas, meet- 
ing with some Buddhist monks who walked under 
the protection of sunshades, jeered at the un-ascetic 
conduct of their rivals. In the Mahavamsa (T. Mv. 
67) there is a curious notice of a group of Ajivikas 
which existed in Ceylon in the time of King randu- 
kabhaya about B.o. 426, and on whose behalf that 
king is said to have built a house (gaha). This 
notice, however, considering the very early date 
to which it refers, must be accepted with much 
reserve. Another very curious notice of the Aji- 
vikas occurs in a little book on Hindu Logic as 
'preserved in China and Japan^ by Sadajiro Sugiura 
(ed. by Mr. EcMar A. Singer, jr., in the Philo- 
sophical Series [No. 4] of the Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania). 

In the Introduction, p. 16, the author says: *Two more 
schools are frequently included by Chinese and Japanese authors 
among the great ones(t.e. the well-known six Indian). They are 
called Nikendabtra and Ashibika, and are quite similar to each 
other. They both hold that the penalty of a sinful life must 
sooner or later be paid ; and since it is impossible to escape from 
it, it is .better that it should be paid as soon as possible, so that 
the life to come may be free for enjoyment. Thus their practices ^ 
were ascetic : fasting, silence, immovability, and the burying of 
themselves to the neck {Nyakuron-so^ i. 22), were their ex- 
pressions of penance. They were probably ojffshoota of the 
Jainist or some other Hindu sect.' 


The ‘Nikendabtra and Ashibika’ of this state- 
ment are obviously the Nigganthas and Ajivikas, 
that is, the Bvetambara and Uigambara Jams. 

^ Literaturb.-- T here exists no connected account of the 
Ajivikas ; but, in addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
short detached remarks on the sect occur in the following 
works ’.—Buhler, Epigraphia Jndica (Calcutta, 1894), ii. 272, 274 
823, and JA xx. 361 ff. ; Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris 
1852) ; Gnmbiot, ‘ Sept Suttas Palis ’ in I A (Bombay, 1879), viii. 
312 ; Jacobi, * Jaina Sutras,’ SBEy vols. xxii. and xlv. (Oxford 
PP* PP' 22-26, 29-32, and I A ix. 

lol tl. ; H. Kern, Mist, de Bouddhismey i. (Paris, 1901-3), 16 
121, 161, ii. 6,41, 837 , and Manual of Indian Buddhism (Strass- 
PP' 72 andn. 2, 74, 82, 112, 116; Lenmann, V.O.J. 
ill. 1889), 328 ff., Actes du Sixilme Cmgrhs Or, 1883, 

pt. lii. p. 554 ff., and Aupapdtika Sutra (Leipzig, 1883), pt. i. 
p. 80, par. 120 ; Oldenberg, Buddha (4th ed., 1903), pp. 82, 93 
199; O. Schrader, Stand der Ind. Philosophie (Strassburir 
PP* Davids, Buddhist India (London 

1903), pp. 143, 146, 290, and Dialogues of the Buddha (London’ 
1899), pp. 71, 219, 220, 227, 232 ; Rockhill, Lifo of the Buddha 
(London, 1884), pp, 101, 249 ff. ; Senart, Inscriptions de Piva- 
d^si (Paris, 1886), ii. jp. 209 ff.; V. A. Smith, Asoka (Oxford. 
i^Op, pp. 106, 144 f.; Weber, Catalogue of the Royal Library, 
Berlin, Index, p. 1280 (1892> A. F. R. HoERHLB. 


AJMER, AJ Ml R (the meru, or sacred mountain, 
of Ajayaraja, who is said to have founded the city 
in the 2nd cent. A.D.). — The capital of the British 
district of Ajmer-Mhairwara, m the province of 
Rajputana. It is noted for two important re- 
ligious buildings, a mosque, and the shrine of a 
noted faqir, or MnsalmEn saint. The former, 
which bears the name of Arhai Din ka Jhonpra, 
‘ the shed of two and a half days,’ is a converted 
Jaina temple ; and the most probable explanation 
of the name is that the Sultan Qutb-ad-din or 
Altamsh, when he visited the place, ordered that 
within that period the original Jaina temple should 
be converted into a mosque for his devotions. It 
is now the finest existing specimen of the early 
style of Musalman mosque in India. Inscriptions 
fix the date of its erection between A.D. 1211 and 
1236, in the reign of Altamsh. It is thus of the 
same age as the celebrated mosque near the Kntb 
Minar in Old Delhi, and Cunningham supposes that 
both were probably planned by the same architect 
and erected by the same body of workmen. 

The faqir’s shrine, or dargdhy marks the resting 
place of the famous Musalman saint, Khwajah 
Mhin ad-din Uasan Chishti (A.D. 1142-1236), who 
was horn in Sijistan or Sistan, eastern Persia, 
whence he journeyed to India in 1193, and retired 
to the seclusion of a hermitage at Ajmer. In the 
mass of hagiologic literature which has grown up 
round this personage, many wonders and miracles 
wrought by him are recorded. The Emperor Akbar 
made a pilgrimage to his tomb, and to the present 
time the merchants of the Dargah Bazar, which 
adjoins the tomb of the saint, daily lay their keys 
on the steps of the shrine before they open their 
shops. The custody of the shrine is in the hands 
of the eldest lineal descendant of the holy man, 
and aH the descendants of the Khwajah still enjoy 
such consideration throughout India that the Nizam 
of Hyderabad will not sit in their presence, and 
even the Hindu Maharajas of Jaipur, Gwalior, and 
Jodhpur place them on the same seat with them- 
selves. The annual festival of the Saint is held in 
the month Rajab, when enormous cauldrons of 
rice, butter, and other condiments are filled at the 
expense of rich pilgrims to the shrine, and while 
the food is still in a state of boiling heat it is 
scrambled for by the mob of fanatical devotees who 
attend the fair, and who highly value even a small 
particle of the sacred food, it is counted among 
the miracles of the Saint that no lives have been 
lost on such occasions, though burns are frequent. 

Literature. — La Touche, in Rajputana Gazetteer (1879), it 
61 ff.; Fergusson, Hist, of Ind. and Eastern Architecture (1899), 
263, 610 ff.; Indian Antiquary (1897), xxvi. 164. For the history 
of the saint, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Jarrett (1894), iii. 361. 

_ W. Crooke. 

^ AKALlS. — The sect of the Akdlis differs essen- 
tially from all the other Sikh orders in being 
a militant organization, corresponding to the 
Nagas or Gosains among the Hindus. Their 
foundation is ascribed to Guru Govind* himself, 
and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. The term akall, or ‘ immortal,’ is 
said t to be derived from akdll-purusay ‘ worship- 
pers of the eternal,’ but probably it is a self-assumed 
title, bearing its obvious meaning. The A kalis 
wear blue chequered dresses, J with bangles or 
bracelets of steel round their wrists, and quoits of 
steel in their lofty conical bine turbans, together 
with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain. § 

* The tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 1675-1708. 
t Murray’s Hist, of the Panjdb, i. p. 130 ; Cunningham’s Hist 
of the Sikhs, p. 117. But akdl means ‘deathless,’ te. ‘God,’ 
and Akdil is simply * God’s worshipper.' 

t Malcolm points out that Kj-^ua’s elder brother, Bala Earn, 
wore blue olothe,s, whence he is called Nilambar, or ‘ clad in 
dark blue,’ and Sitivas, or ‘ the blue clad ’ (Asiatic Researches, 
xi. p. 221). 

§ A few Akalls wear the jatd or top-knot, but not all. Those 
who do not, only use ‘ dkit and lota ’ water ; and also smoke. 
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In their military capacity the Akalis were called 
Nihangs, or reckless,* and played a considerable 
part in Sikh history, forming the Shahids, or first 
of the four dehras. At the siege of Multan in 
1818 a few Akali fanatics f carried the fausse-braye 
by surprise, and precipitated the fall of that 
fortress. The career of Phula Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This Akall 
first came into notice as the leader of the attack on 
Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar in 1809. He was 
then employed by Ran jit Singh, who stood in con- 
siderable awe of him, as a leader in the Indus 
valley, where he was guilty of atrocious cruelty 
towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir, t Tinally, Phula Singh and his Akalis 
contributed to, or rather virtually won for Ran jit 
Singh, the great Sikh victory over the Ytlsufzais at 
Teri in 1823. In this battle Phula Singh met with 
a heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now 
an object of pilgrimage to Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike. 

Under Phula Singh’s earlier leadership, and 
perhaps before his rise, the Akalis had become a 
terror to friends and foes alike, and they were 
dreaded by tlie Sikh chiefs, from whom they often 
levied contributions by force. § Ranjit Singh, after 
1823, did much to reduce their power, and the 
order lost its importance. 

The Akali headquarters were the Akal Bunga || 
at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of 
religious ceremonies U and the duty of convoking 
the Gurumata ; indeed, they laid claim to exercise 
a general leadership of the Khalsa. Since Ranjit 
Singh’s time Anandpur has been their real head- 
quarters, but their influence has to a large extent 
passed away, and some of them have degenerated 
into mere buttbons. 

As an order the Akalis are celibate. They have, 
says Trumpp, no regular chief or disciple, yet one 
hears of their gurus, whose leavings are eaten by 
their disciples {sewaJc or chela). They do not eat 
meat or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but con- 
sume inordinate quantities of hhang. 

Literaturh.— T he general histories of the Sikhs, see art. 
Sikhs ; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, avA Saints of India, 
London, 1903, pp. 153, 198-201 ; A. Barth, Religions of Indian, 
London, 1889, p. 248 f. ; Monier Williams, JBrdhimnism and 
Hiiiduism^y London, 1891, p. 176 ; W, Crooke, Things Indian, 
London, 1906, p. 431 ; Panjab Census Eeports, Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson (1881) and E. D. Maclagan (1891), 

H. A. Rose. 

AKBAR. — I. Life . — The emperor Akbar, whose 
full name was Abu-1 -fatfi (or Abu-l-Mo?afiar) Jalal- 
ad-din Akbar Ghazi, was born at Umarkot (‘the 
fort of Umar’) in Sind on 15 Oct., O.S., 1542. 
which the ;a^ft-wearers may not do. Others, again, wear a 
yellow turban beneath the blue one, so as to show a yellow band 
across the forehead. The story goes that a Khatri of Delhi 
(Nand Lai, author of the Zindaga*nima) desired to see the Guru 
in yellow, and Govind Singh gratified his wish. Many Sikhs 
wear the yellow turban at the Basant Panchmi. A couplet 
erroneously ascribed to Bhai Gurdas says : 

Sidh, sufed, surkh, zardde, 

Jo pahne, soi Gurbhdi. 

‘ They who wear dark blue (the Akalis), white (the Nirmalas), 
red (the Udasis), or yellow, are all brothers in the Guru." 

* Ibbetson, § 522. Cunningham (p, 379) says ni/iangr-‘ naked* 
or ‘pure,’ and it has that meaning literally (cf. Platts, s,v.); 
but in Sikh parlance the word undoubtedly means ‘ free from 
care,’ ‘careless,’ and so ‘reckless.’ In Hinduism it bears its 
original meaning. 

t They were headed by one Jassa Singh, called Mala (‘rosary’) 
Singh, from his piety. ‘ He denied himself the use of bhang, the 
only intoxicating drug in use among the Akalis.’ See Car- 
michael Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahore, p. 188. 

X Prinsep, on the Sikh Power in the Panjab, p. Ill, and 
Phoola Singh, the Akali, in Carmichael Smyth, op. dt. 185-192. 

§ Contemporary writers had a low opinion of their character. 
F.g. Osborne describes their insolence and violence (Court and 
Camp of Ranjit Singh, pp. 143-146, 181). 

II One of the takhts, or thrones, of the Sikhs- 
M‘Gregor (Hist, of the Sikhs, i. 238) says that on visiting the 
temple (sic) of the Akalis at Amritsar, the stranger presents a 
few rupees, and in return receives some sugar, while a small 
mirror IS held before his face so as to reflect his image. This 
practice, if it ever existedl, is now obsolete. 


His birthday was on a Sunday, a circumstance to 
which importance was afterwards attached, as it 
seemed to connect him with the sun and with 
the Messiah, whose birth was traditionally said to 
have taken place on that day. He was the son of 
Humayun, the second king of India of the Moghul 
dynasty, and grandson of Babar, the conqueror of 
India. His mother, IJamida BanU, was of Persian 
origin, and was descended from the famous saint 
Ahmad of Jam, and she was also related to Sultan 
Husain Baiqara, the celebrated king of Herat. 
But though of noble lineage, her father was neither 
rich nor distinguished, and was in the service of 
Mirza Hindal, a younger brother of Humayun, as 
a religious teacher. 

After his father’s defeats by the Afghans and 
flight from his brother 'Askari, the infant Akbar 
was left behind in camp, and was taken ;possession 
of by his uncle Askari and conveyed to Kandahar. 
He was then about fifteen months old, and did not 
see Ms parents again till he was four or five years 
of age. This was when Humayun succeeded, with 
the aid of the king^ of Persia, in defeating his 
brothers and in establishing himself in Afghanistan. 
When Akbar was twelve or thirteen years of age, 
he accompanied his father on his expedition to 
India, and was present at the decisive battle of Ma- 
chiwarah, Jan. 1555, when Humayun, or rather his 

f eneral Bairam Khan, defeated the Afghan Sikan- 
ar Stir. This was followed by Humayun’s entry 
into Delhi and his resumption of power; but his 
good fortune was not of long continuance. In Jan. 
1556 he was killed by falling down the steps lead- 
ing from the roof of Ms library, and Akbar, who 
was then in the Pan jab with his guardian Bairam 
Khan, was crowned at Kalanur on 14 Peb. 1566. 
On 5 Nov. following, Akbar and Ms guardian 
Bairam Khan won a victory at Panipat— the Indian 
Armageddon — over Hemtl, the Hindu general of the 
Afghan king ; and though the boy Akbar refused, 
like Gideon^ sons, to slay Hemu with his own 
hands, he earned the title of ghazl, or ‘holy 
warrior,’ and retained it to his death, in spite of 
all his changes of creed. For some years after this 
Bairam was regent ; but in 1560 a palace-intrigue 
enabled Akbar to rid himself of Ms guardian and 
to assume direct power. For a time, however, he 
deferred greatly to his nurse Maham Anaga, a 
Turkish lady of great ability. But the miscon- 
duct and punishment of her son Adham Khan put 
an end to ner power and her life in 1561, and after 
this Akbar became really his own master. From 
that time forward his career was one of almost un- 
interrupted success. He gradually became master 
of Upper India, including Kashmir and Afghani- 
stan, as well as of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Gujarat and Sind, and part of the Deccan. He 
died, after a reign of fifty years, on his birthday or 
the day following, in 1605, at Agra, and was buried 
at Sikandra. . * , , , 

2. Religious opirdons. — TMs side of Akbar s 
character has received what is perhaps a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention. No doubt the 
question of his beliefs is a most interesting one, 
but the almost exclusive attention which has been 
paid to it has tended to obscure the emperor’s real 
greatness. After all, Akbar was a king immersed 
in affairs, and religion was only the occupation of 
his leisure hours. He was a great conqueror and 
administrator, and was more in Ms place at the 
head of his troops, or when engaged in revenue- 
reforms, than when seated in Ms Hall of Worship. 
It is certain, too, that he never seriously enter- 
tained the idea of becoming a Christian, and that 
the devoted Italian and Portuguese missionaries 
I were sadly deceived in their hopes about him. 

Father Goldie very sensibly remarks: ‘How far Akl»r was 
1 sincere in his search for truth, how far he had towards it a 
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feeling akin to the agnosticism of our day, or whether he was 
merely bent, from the very first, on making for his subjects an 
eclectic religion, which would fuse into one the various creeds 
under his sceptre, and over which he determined to place 
self as the supreme prophet and infallible teacher, it is hard to 
say. Certain it is that Blessed Rudolf, to whom such universal 
toleration was a new experience, very naturally made the same 
mistake about Akbar that many a zealous foreign^ priest makes 
about English non-Oatholics when first he meets vnth them, and 
is captivated by their courteous respect for bis views, and their 
kind interest in his work. The sovereign was quite willing to 
pay homage to the Holy Scriptures, and pleased to see the 
‘ ulama beaten on their own ground. But from this to submission 
in heart and deed to the authority of the Church was a long 
step, and one of which he very probably never dreamt.’ 

Akbar’s religious opinions have been discussed 
by Hindus, Jdluhammadans, Parsis, Christians, 
and freethinkers, and we have details about them 
in the Akbar- Namah, Badayuni, the Dabistan, and 
in the writings of Du Jarric, Bartoli, Vans 
Kennecfy, Wilson, Elphinstone, Kehatsek, Bloch-, 
mann, Count Noer, General Maclagan, and others. 
We have also Tennyson’s i)oem Akhar's Dream. 
Undoubtedly Akbar has received more credit than 
he deserves for the depth and fervour of his religi- 
ous feelings. He had an active naind and delighted 
in discussions. As he himself said, ‘ Discourses on 
philosophy have such a charm for me that they 
distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain 
myself from listening to them, lest the necessaries 
of the hour should be neglected.’ But he was the 
reverse of a fanatic or an enthusiast. He was, 
before all things, a man of the world.* His real 
belief was that forms of religion were of little con- 
sequence. He saw that men were good or bad 
from causes quite remote from their religions tenets, 
and that there were good men in all religions. He 
had no overpowering conviction that there was sal- 
vation or destruction in any creed ; and not being 
a one-sided enthusiast himself, he could not estab- 
lish a new religion or make any ardent proselytes. 
He was a sincere inquirer after truth, but he was 
not a profound thinker, and his book-knowledge 
was exceedingly small. Altogether, he was very 
badly equipped for religions or philosophical discus- I 
sions; for, as Badayuni says, though he had an 
acute t mind and was a seeker after truth, he was 
exceedingly ignorant. He had not, like Jtilian the 
Apostate, studied in the schools, and was not com- j 
petent, therefore, to arbitrate between contending 
sects. At the same time he was wiser and less 
superstitious than Julian, and did not, like him, ; 
try to turn the clock back and to revive a dead 
paganism. Julian was a fanatical polytheist, and 
disliked freethinkers as much as he disliked Chris- 
tians ; but Akbar was made of calmer stuff. 

Though Badayuni in one place (Lowe, 312) 
ascribes Akhar’s heresies to his having been associ- 
ated from boyhood with Hindus and to his early 
marriages with Rajput princesses, there seems to 
be no doubt that Akbar, like many other free- 
thinkers, began by being pious after an orthodox 
fashion. But perhaps SadayQni, by his jingling 
expression Sirmd ranud, does not mean so much 
that the Hindus with whom Akbar associated were 
men of bad character, as that they were devotees 
and ascetics, totranud is the plural of rand, a word 
which has a double meaning, and signifies both a 
libertine and a devotee. In this sense the charge 
is true, for Akbar was from his youth up fond of 
the society of yogis and sannya^ls. Writing of the 
sixth year, when Akbar was still under twenty, 

* On one occasion he remarked, * Divine worship in monarchs 
consists in their justice and good administration ’ ; and added 
that mortifications of the body and spirit were for the elect 
(Jarrett, iii, 399). 

t Wauhari iia/is u ^dUb-i^lyiqq hud ammd ami 
‘ He was a rare jeweller (i.e. a connoisseur), and a seeker after 
truth, but totally ignorant.' Akbar was ambitious of the 
character of a prophet or an apostle, and seems to have 
flattered himself that his own iapaorance was an advantage for 
playing such a part. One of his sayings (Jarrett, iii. 385) is : 
*The prophets were aU illiterate. Believers should therefore 
retain one of their sons in that condition.' 


Abu-1-Fa?l tells ns that one night Akbar went out 
from his palace in Agra incognito, in order to mix 
with the crowd of good and bad people who were 
assembled together to make a pilgrimage to Bah- 
raich in Oudh to the shrine of Si-lS-r Mas'fid. He 
was nearly recognized by one of the vagabonds, 
hut escaped by improvising a squint. In the same 
year he went off one night from Agra on a hunting 
expedition, and at Mandakhor, a place between 
Agra and Fatbpfir, he fell in with some singers 
who were chanting in Hindu ballads the praises of 
Mu ‘in ad-din, the great saint of Ajmir. He had 
often listened to tales of this saint, and now the 
songs inspired him with a desire to visit his tomb. 
He felt what Abfi-1-Fa?l calls jazibat^ tawajjuh, or 
‘attraction towards visiting’; and in that same 
year he accomplished the journey to Ajmir, in spite 
of the remonstrances of ^ his courtiers. For many 
years afterwards he paid an annual^ visit to the 
same shrine. Though in both these instances the 
gathering was ostensibly Muhamniadan, yet then, 
as now, many Hindus took part in it, and donbtle.ss 
Akbar met many Hindus on such occasions. 

In 983 Hijra (A.D. 1676), Akbar built his ^Ibadat- 
\ hana or Hall of Worship. Badayuni tells us that 
the cause of this was tnat Akbar had been filled 
with gratitude to God for his successes. 

'Victory had followed upon victory, and the extent of his 
empire had increased daily. Not a single enemy remained. 
He associated much with faqirs, and spent much time in dis- 
cussions about the Word of God and the word of the Prophet, 
He engaged in questions about and theology, and spent 

many nights in repeating the name of God and in uttering 

the words Yd Hu and Yd Hddi, “0 He " and “ 0 Guide," in which 
exercises he had become skilful.' 

At this time too Akbar would often seat himseli 
in solitude on a stone bench near his palace in 
Fatljpiir, and spend the hours of the early dawn 
in prayer and contemplation.* It seems that Ak- 
har, who was always of an imitative turn of mind, 
was induced to make these exercises by what he 
heard about Sulaiman Karar§.ni,t the able ruler of 
Bengal, BihSr and Orissa, who used to^ spend the 
later hours of the night in prayer and in the com- 
pany of 160 sheikhs and ^ulamd. He was also 
influenced by the news that his aged relative, 
Sulaiman Mirza of Badakhshan, was coming to visit 
him. Sulaiman was an old warrior who had fought 
seventy-two battles with the Uzbegs, but he oe- 
came a mfl in his later years, and used to discuss 
points of ritual with Badayilni. 

In the following year, 984 (or 1576), Akbar’s de- 
votion carried him so far that he wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was restrained only by 
the remonstrances of his officers. As it was, he 
made a show of going, polled his hair, bared his 
head and feet, donned the pilgrim’s dress, and 
walked some distance with the caravan. He al^ 
appointed a rmr hajj\ or superintendent of pil- 
grims, supplied him with funds, built or purchased 
pilgrim-ships, and otherwise assisted his subjects 
to go to Mecca. In 1575 he had also shown his 
interest in pilgrimages by enabling his aunt Gul- 
badan Begam, and one of his chief wives, Selima 
Begam, and other ladies to proceed to Mecca via 
Surat. 

In the 23rd year of his reign, May, 1578, Akbar 


* The Jesuits, who had studied Akbar carefully, reported of 
him that ‘ II 6tait m^lancolique de sa nature et sujet au^ mal 
caduc, tenement que pour se tenir joyeux il s’entretenait en 
divers exercices, plaisirs et r^cr^atifs, comme 4 voir combattre 
des 6I^phant8, etc.’ (Du Jarric). Compare also Akbar’s saying, 
* On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an in- 
ternal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for 
my last journey, my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow 
(Jarrett, iii. 38 d). [The reading seems doubtful, and perhaps 
the 20th year means the 20th year of the reign]. Of. also 
Jarrett, iii. 388 : ‘ One night my heart was weary of the burden 


t Sulaiman Kararini died in 980, some three years before the 
*Ibddatbdna was begun. So Badayuni must either be confusing 
things new and old, or he must be referring to some posthumous 
accounts of Sulaiman's behaviour. 
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had a remarkable experience which is described as 
a case oijazba, or attraction. He had gone out to 
the banks of the Jhelmn — the Hydaspes of Alex- 
ander — to enjoy hunting, and had appointed officers 
to organize an immense oamargah^ or battue. It 
was to extend over some fifty miles of country from 
Girjak — supposed to be the Encephala of Alex- 
ander — to old Bhera. They were ten days engaged 
in driving the game, and had nearly completed the 
work, when something came over Akbar, and he 
suddenly broke up the hunt and set free all the 
animals, even, says Abu-1- Fa?l, to the finches. 
Ni?am ad-din, who by mistake puts the event into 
the 24th year, calls it a case of a strong attraction 
{jazha qa'm)^ and says that Akbar bestowed alms 
OTifaglrs and others, and ordered a garden to be 
laid out and a house built on the spot where he 
had sat under a tree and experienced the call. 
Shortly afterwards he made a rapid ride to Ajmir, 
in order to pay his annual visit to the shrine and 
to be present at the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. In this year also he revived the discussions 
in the 'Ibadathanay and we are told that the Sufi, 
the philosopher, the rhetorician, the lawyer, the 
Sunnite, the Shifite, the Brahman, the Yati, the 
Buddhist, the atheist, the Christian, the Jew, the 
Sabsean, the Zoroastrian, and others enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing Akbar place himself in the pulpit 
and preside over the debates. The date given tor 
the commencement of these discussions is 20 Mihr 
A.H. 986 or 3 Oct, 1678. Abil-1-Fa?l puts Father 
Rudolf Acquaviva’s appearance in the Hall of 
Worship into this year, and tells an apocryphal 
story about the Father’s challenging the Muham- 
madan doctors to the ordeal of fire; but unless 
Abu-1-Fa?l is giving a consecutive account of the 
discussions and so has departed from a chrono- 
logical order, there is a mistake in his narrative, 
for Acquaviva did not arrive at Fathpur till 
February, 1680. According to Aba-1-Fa?l, Akbar 
spoke at one of the meetings as follows : 

‘ Formerly, from assenting to the opinions of specious, wicked 
men, we thought that outward conformity and the letter of 
Muhammadanism profited even in the absence of inward con- 
viction. Hence we by fear and force compelled many believers 
in the Brahman (i.«. Hindu) religion to adopt the faith of our 
ancestors. Now that the light of truth has shone upon our 
soul, the brilliant illumination has possessed us that in this 
distressful spot of contrarieties (the world), where the darkness 
of understanding and the blackness of presumption are gathered 
together, fold upon fold, a single step cannot be taken without 
the torch of proof, and that creed only is profitable which is 
adopted with the approval of the intellect. To repeat the words 
of a creed, to remove a patch of skin (t.e. to become circumcise<D, 
and to place the extremity of one’s bones (t.e. the adoring head) 
on the ground out of dread of the Sultan is not the seeking 
after God. 

* Obedience is not the placing your forehead in the dust ; 

Put Truth forward,* for sincerity does not dwell in the fore- 
head. 

‘The first step in this perilous desert Is with a high courage 
and a lofty resolve to do battle with the protean and pre- 
sumptuous carnal soul, and by rigorous self-knowledge to bring 
Anger and Lust into subjection to Sultan Eeason, and to erase 
from the soul the images of evil habits. Mayhap the Sun of 
Proof shall emerge from behind the veil of Error and convert 
one into a worshipper of the Truth. Afterwards, he may by 
inward influences draw to himself some inquirer after the Path. 
Such loadstones are quarried in the mines of asceticism. Or he 
may, by virtue of a talisman and might of incantations, bring 
him into his circle. Should the latter, by an error of judgment, 
fall into the pit of heresy, assuredly he shall not be stained with 
the dust of blame. We blame ourselves for what we did in 
accordance with old rules and before the real truth about Faith 
had been made known to us.’ 

These words may be compared with two sentences in Akbar s 
Memorabilia at the end of the ‘Ain. ‘Formerly,’ he states, 
* I persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam, As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force 
others to become such. What constancy is to be expected from 
proselytes on compulsion?’ . . . ‘The first step in this long 
road is not to give the rein to desire and anger, but to take a 
measured rule and align one’s actions thereon,’ t 

Akbar went on to introduce the subject of the 
tenets of opposed religions, and described their 
* There is a play here on the words ptih and peshdni. 
t Jarrett, iii. SSA 


various excellences. He gave no weight, says Abu- 
1-Fa?l, to the foolish talk of the vulgar, but seized 
upon whatever was good in any religion. He often 
said, ‘ He is truly a man who makes Justice his 
leader in the path of inquiry, and who culls from 
every sect whatever Reason approves of. Per- 
chance in this way that lock whose key has been 
lost may be opened.’ In this connexion he 
praised the ti'uth-choosing of the natives of India, 
and eloquently described their comradeship in the 
day of disaster, and how thw played away, in the 
shade of Fidelity, Goods, Life, Reputation, and 
Religion — those tour things which are prized above 
all others in the world’s market. He also dwelt on 
the wonderful way in which the women of India 
reduce themselves to ashes whenever the day of 
calamity arrives. To the learned Christians he said. : 

‘Since you reckon the reverencing of woman part of your 
religion, and allow not more than one wife to a man, it would 
not be wonderful if such fidelity and self-sacrifice were found 
among your women. The extraordinary thing is that it occurs 
among those of the Hindu religion. There are many concubines, 
and many of them are neglected and unappreciated, and spend 
their days unfructuously m the privy chamber of chastity, yet 
in spite of such bitterness of life they are flambeaux of love and 
friendship.’ 

In the 24th year of his reign, in the month of 
Bahman, Jan. 1580, he sent a force under Qutb 
ad-din to capture the ports held by the Portuguese, 
on the ground that they hindered the pilgrims on 
their journey. Probably this refers to the exac- 
tions which the Portuguese made under the guise 
of the issue of safe - conducts, and also to their 
issuing tickets hearing representations of the Virgin 
and Child. Zealous Musalmans objected to these 
as being marks of idolatry. A remarkable thing 
is that at about the very time that Akbar was 
organizing this expedition against the Portuguese, 
lEludolf Acquaviva, the Italian priest, and his com- 
panions were, at Akbar’s request, journeying from 
Goa to his court, and were indulging in fond hopes 
of his conversion I His invitation had been re- 
ceived in Sept. 1579, and they left in November 
of that year and arrived at Fathpur in Feb. 1580. 
They came therefore too late to make any im- 

E ression on Akbar, or at least too late to persuade 
im to be a Christian. The great year of Akbar’s 
change was 1679, when he mounted the pulpit one 
Friday at Fatfipilr Sikri and recited a stanza of 
Fai?i’s, and when he obtained a document from 
the *ulamd certifying that he was more than a 
muitahid and that the people were bound by his 
religious decrees. Apparently the pulpit-incident 
took place in June 1579, ana the signing of the 
document was in September of the same year. 
According to Ab\l-1-Fa?l, the idea of becoming 
supreme pontiff occurred to Akbar at an even 
earlier period. In describing the events of the 
23rd year (986 or 1578), he says that about this 
time the idea of the primacy {peshwdl) of the 
spiritual world took possession of nim. He seems 
to ascribe this to the influence of music. Further 
on in the same chapter he mentions the wonderful 
effect produced upon Akbar by the singing of one 
Bakhsntl, or Bachtl, who was p^erhaps the famous 
minstrel of Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. 

The document seems to have been signed by the *ulam& on 
2 September 1679. Copies of it are ^iven by Nl?;3.m ad-d?n and 
Badayuni, but Abu-l-Fa?I contents himself with giving a short 
abstract of it, and, curiousty enough, he says nothing about his 
father Mubarak’s share in it, though, according to Badayuni, 
he was the prime mover in the matter, and the person who 
drafted the paper. It certainly was an extraordinary document, 
and one which did little credit to Mubarak as an honest man. 
It declared that Akbar (who could neither read nor write) was 
a most learned theologian ^cbla/m bd Allah), and that, if wmw- 
tahids differed in opinion about any religious point, he could 
decide between them, and that his decision was final; also 
that if he issued any new order, the nation was bound to obey 
it, provided that it was not opposed to the Qur’an, and should 
be for the public benefit. If any one opposed such an order, he 
would be ruined spiritually and physically, and be subject to 
final damnation. _ - , i 

Badayuni tells us that the tUamd, with the 
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exception of Mubarak, signed this document un- 
willingly, but that Mubar^c added to his signature 
the statement that he was heart and soul in agree- 
ment with the paper, and that he had for years 
been awaiting its execution, Badayuni adds that 
after Akbar had procured this document, the road 
of ijtihdd (decree-giving) became open, the suprem- 
acy of the imam's intellect was established, and no 
place remained for opposition. There was an end 
to the resolving of questions and to prohibitions. 
The intellect of the imam became the Law, and 
Islam was called bigotry. 

Abu-l-Fa^Fs account of the execution of the 
document and of its effects is naturall;^ very 
different from Badayuni’s. According to him, all 
the doctors were eager for its execution, and the 
reluctance was on the part^ of Akbar, who was 
unwilling, as he expresses it, to come out from 
behind the veil. He yielded to their entreaties 
only because he came to perceive that, in leaving 
his position as commander of the spiritual world, 
and accepting the rank of mujtahidj he was in 
reality placing a veil over himself. The result 
of the document was, he says, that the wanderers 
in the desert of doubt attained certitude, and that 
distracted souls obtained repose. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards, however, he admits that Akbar’s 
conduct gave rise to many misconceptions, and that 
he was accused of claiming the Godhead, of dis- 
liking the Muhammadan religion, and of being a 
Hindu. He says that one special reason for such 
ideas was the appearance of Christian philosophers 
in the meetings, and the discomfiture by them of 
the pretenders of learning. 

It was probably in order to counteract these 
ideas that Akbar, shortly after this, paid a visit 
to the shrine at Ajmir * (he did not go there at 
the usual time, that is, at the saint’s anniversary), 
and that he paid extraordinary reverence to a stone 
which was brought from Mecca and was said to 
bear an impression of the Prophet’s foot. Abu-1- 
Fa?! tells us that the impression was not genuine 
and that Akbar knew this, yet that he completely 
silenced calumnies by his politic conduct on this 
occasion. 

Akbar’s innovations in religion, added to his 
interference with the fief -holders, led to the re- 
bellion of Bihar and Bengal. Maulana Muhammad 
Yezdi, the chancellor of Jaunpur, issued a decree 
to the effect that it was a duty to rebel against 
Akbar. Akbar retaliated by having him and 
another leading rebel— Mu fizz al-mulk of Mashhad 
— arrested, and contrived that they should be 
drowned in the J umna. This rebellion made Akbar 
proceed more carefully with his new religion, and 
the Christian missionaries found him less disposed 
to listen to them. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, however, he advanced further in the path 
of heresy, and formally instituted the Divine Faith 
and practised sun-worship. At the same time he 
was intolerant to some heretics. A sect calling 
themselves Udhls sprang up, but Akbar had the 
members seized and sent off to Sind and Afghani- 
stan, where they were bartered for horses I 

Akbar had a theory that the Muhammadan re- 
ligion could last for only a thousand years from 
its origin. This was apparently a part of the 
Mahdavi movement which, as Blochmann’s pre- 
face to the translation of the "Ain shows, began in 
A.H. 900, that is, at the beginning of the 10th cent. 
(Muham.). In accordance with his belief in the 
approaching termination of the Muhammadan re- 
ligion, Akbar proceeded in the year A.H. 990 still 
further with his innovations. Among other things, 

* On his way back from Ajmxr, Akbar seems to have been 
ostentatiously pious, fitting up a large tent furnished with 
prayer-niches, and praying in the congregation five times a day. 
Of. extracts from the Zubdatu-uTawarikh (Elliot, vi. 189). 


he ordered a history to he written which he called 
the Tdrikh Alfl, or ‘ Chronicle of a thousand years.’ 
At this time only ten years were wanting to com- 
plete the chiliad accoriing to the ordinary reckon- 
ing from the Flight to Medina, but Akbar disliked 
this era, on the ostensible ground that the word 
‘ Flight ’ was of ill omen, and that it implied the 
success of the enemies of the Faith. He therefore 
directed that the history should begin ten years 
later, from Muhammad’s death. It appears, how^- 
ever, from a passage in the Dahistdn^ that he was 
also inclined to date the thousand years from the 
commencement of Muhammad’s apostleship, i.e, 
when he was forty years old. If this were the 
date, then the thousand years would begin in 
A.D. 610; and so in 1582 the thousand Muham- 
madan years were more than complete, for each 
of them is eleven days shorter than the solar year. 
Next, he prohibited the killing of cows, and inter- 
dicted, or at least greatly restricted the use of, 
beef. In the same year, also, he wrote to Goa, 
asking for missionaries and for copies of the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels in Arabic 
and Persian. This letter has been translated by 
Rehatsek in the Indian Antiquary, but it first 
appeared in an English dress in James Fraser's 
History of Nadir Shah, London, 1742. 

Elphinstone remarks that Akbar’s religion seems 
to have been pure Deism, in addition to which 
some ceremonies were permitted in consideration 
of human infirmity. This, however, is too favour- 
able a view of the matter. Akbar mixed up a 
good deal of Hindu and Parsi superstition with his 
Deism, and, like Muhammad, he was unable to 
dispense with what Gibbon terms a necessary 
fiction. If his creed was that there was only one 
God, he added to it that Akbar was God’s Vicar. 
He even went further than Muhammad, for he 
claimed to have the power of working miracles. 
In the beginning of his religious career, indeed, he 
had the good sense to refuse to pray for rain, on 
the ground that God knew, without being asked, 
what men had need of. But flattery gradually 
corrupted him, and he claimed to have tiie power 
of healing diseases, of causing rain to fall or to 
cease, and allowed it to be said of him that he had 
spoken in his cradle. This last was intended as a 
proof that he was like Jesus Christ {Masihwdr, 
‘like the Messiah’), regarding whom a similar 
tradition existed. It would seem that Akbar was 
ambitious of establishing the fact of such a re- 
semblance. He was born on a Sunday, which was 
the traditional birthday of Jesus Christ, and he 
styled his mother, or at least approved of her being 
sWed, Miriam-mahdnl, i.e. *or the household of 
MTary.’ It must also be said that Akbar carried 
the principle of being all things to all men very 
far. His biographer, Ahu-1-Fa?l, more suo, makes 
this a virtue, saying in Akbar- Ndmah, iii. 260, that 
Akbar kept such a guard over himself that every 
one, whether a secnlarist or a spiritualist, thought 
that he was his own peculiar leader. But most 
people will regard it as a proof that he was not 
strongly attadied to any form of religion. The 
letter to the Jesuits at Goa is immediately preceded 
in the collection of Abu-l-Fa^l’s letters, by one to 
the sharlfs at Mecca, in which he expresses great 
reverence for Muhammad, etc., and indignantly 
repudiates the charge that some one had addressed 
an unorthodox writing to him. The juxtaposition 
of these two letters does not prove that they were 
written about the same time, but this is evident 
from other circumstances. The letter to the J esuits 
was written in Rabi‘-al-awwal, A.H. 990,* Apr. 1582 ; 

* The date of the letter to the Jesuit Fathers is, however, not 
quite certain. One MS. (B. M. Add. 16, 844) gives the date aa 
999, and if it he true that Jerome Xavier was sent in conse- 
quence of this letter, this date is likely to be correct. 
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that to the sharifs is not dated, hut it evidently was 
written about tne same time, for it refers to the 
year 989 as having passed away. 

Some years afterwards, viz. in a.h. 994 (1686), 
we find him writing a letter repelling the charge 
of impiety brought against him by ‘Abdullah Khan, 
the ruler of Transoxiana, ‘Abdullah had been so 
dissatisfied by the reports about Akbar’s heresies 
that he had dropped correspondence with him, 
In reply Akbar wrote two long letters to him, 
denying the charge and asserting his orthodoxy. 
Blochmann (p. 468) represents Akbar as contenting 
himself with sending an Arabic quatrain which 
‘Abdullah could construe into a denial of his 
apostasy j but the letter goes farther than this, 
and is a serious denial, backed by supposed proofs, 
of the charge that he was no good Muslim. In it 
he api)eals to his temporal successes as proofs of 
his being sound in the Faith, for otherwise God 
would not have favoured his arms 5 he refers to his 
having introduced Islam into places where it was 
previously miknown, and speats of churches and 
temples of infidels and heretics having been turned 
by his instrumentality into mosques and holj 
shrines for the orthodox. He also speaks of his 
great desire to destroy the Feringhis, i.e. the 
Portuguese, who oppressed the pilgrims to Mecca. 
The truth probably is that, though Akbar had 
become disgusted with the *ulamci on account of 
their greed and their quarrels among themselves, 
and also because they held that he had more wives 
than the Law allowed, and though he was deter- 
mined to be the head of the Church and the 
supreme arbiter in religious matters, he never en- 
tirely divested himself of his early religious beliefs. 
He was a dipsychns, like his secretary and pane- 
gyrist Abu-1-Fa?l, who, while professing a new 
religion, and presiding over a fire-temple, was yet 
secretly engaged in the pious work of multiplying 
copies of the Qur’an, and was sending copies of his 
father’s commentary thereon to foreign princes. 
Akbar, too, was before all things a politician and a 
man of the world, and was in no mood to endanger 
his sovereignty for the cause of religious truth. 
He was willing that his followers should exhibit 
what he called the four degrees of devotion, i.e. to 
sacrifice Life and Property, Keligion and Reputa- 
tion for him, but he showed no eagerness to make 
such sacrifices himself. He was not an enthusiast 
about the Divine Religion, and hence, though he 
was a mighty monarch, he was far less successful 
than his humble contemporary Bayazid in making 
proselytes, and founded no enduring school. 

In the Dahist&n’al-MazdMby a singular work written in the 
time of his grandson Data Shikoh by a Sufi who apparently pro- 
fessed Muhammadanism, but was at heart a Parsi or a follower of 
the Din llahl of Akbar, we have what purports to be a specimen 
of the disputes which were carried on in the *Ibddatl^dnay but 
they are probably imaginary. For real accounts of them we 
must go to Badayuni and Abu-1-Fa?l. The chapters in the *Ain 
(Blochmann’s tr.) which bear on the point are the ‘Ain 18 of 
the 1st book, on ‘ Illuminations,'* and ‘Ain 77 of the same book 
on ‘ His Majesty as the Spiritual Guide of the People.’ To the 
latter there is a short supplement entitled * Ordinances of the 
Divine Faith.* There are also two valuable chapters on the sub- 
ject in the third volume of thehistorical part of the Akbar-ndmah. 
The gist of them is Monotheism, but then this was combined 
with a worship of light and fire, especially as represented by the 
sun, which is not to be distinguished from the religion of the 
Parsis. Indeed, it was Parsis from Nausari in Gujrat and from 
Persia who taught Akbar. Upon this point the interesting 
article on ‘The Parsis at the Court of Akbar’ by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Bomb. Branch of the RAS (1902 f.) may be 
consulted. Reference, too, may be made to the chapter in 
the Dabistdn on the worship of the constellations and planets. 
As Blochmann remarks in a note (p. 210), the author gives 
prominence to the idea that the successes of Chingiz Khan 
and his descendants were due to their worship of the stars, 
and that conversion to Islam brought about their decline. 

Akbar never published any catechism of his 
religion, and, though Abn-1-Fa?l meditated writing 
a separate hook on the subject, he never did so. 
We therefore have to draw our knowledge of his 
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tenets from scattered passages in Badayuni and 
from the short section in the ‘Am entitled ‘ Ordi- 
nances of the Divine Faith’ (Blochmann, 166). 
Akbar called his religion Din Ildhi, or ‘ the Divine 
Faith,’ and also the TauMd-i-ItaM, or ‘Divine 
Monotheism,’ in allusion to his leading doctrine 
of the Oneness of the Deity. With this, however, 
he coupled the statement that Akbar was God’s 
Khalify ov YiceiX. Badaytlni writes : ‘His Majesty 
had now (A.H. 987, or A.D. 1579) determined to use 
publicly the formula “There is no God hut God, 
and Akbar is God’s representative.” But as this 
led to commotions, he thought better of it, and 
restricted the use of the formula to a few people in 
the Harem.’ Akbar also adopted the doctrine of 
transim^ation, and observed : ‘ There is no religion 
in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.’ Perhaps, in making this remark, 
he was thinking not only of the Hindu and Bud- 
dhist religions, but also of the Nusairis, who, as we 
learn from the work of R4n6 Dussaud (p. 120), have 
always strongly held the doctrine. At p. 271 of 
the Akbar-namah, vol. iii., Ahu-1-Fa?l refers to the 
presence at Fathptir of adherents of Nusair, and 
says that the language used by them led some 
people to suppose that Akbar was claiming to he 
God. Certainly the expressions used by Ahu-1-Fa?l 
and his brother might well give rise to Mulla 
Sheri’s sarcasm — 

‘The King this year has laid claim to be a Prophet ; 

After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become God.’ 

Akbar paid homage to the sun, and it is difficult 
to say that he did not worship it. Ahu-1-Fa?l says 
in the ‘Ain (Blochmann, p. 48) : ‘ His Majesty 
maintains that it is a religious duty and Divine 
praise to worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant 
men consider it forgetfulness of the Almighty, and 
fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better.’ 
He also believed that Royalty was a light emanat- 
ing from God, and a ray from the sun. ‘ Modern 
language calls this light farr-izidt, “the Divine 
Imht,” and the ton^e of antiquity called it Kiydn 
Khwarah, “the sublime halo’” (Blochmann, iii.). 
Evidently Persia and the old Persian religion had 
a strong influence over him, Parsis came to him 
from Ransari in Gnjrat, and he also sent to 
Persia and fetched a learned Zoroastrian named 
Ardashir. He adopted the Persian Nauruz (New 
Year) festival and some twelve others, and enjoined 
their observance on his provincial officers (see his 
firman of A.H. 992 [1584], Akharmdmahy iii, 10, and 
his instructions to the viceroys and to the police 
[Jarrett, iii, 41, etc.]). In the firman he also gives 
his reasons for establishing a new era, which he 
called the Divine era, and in his instructions to the 
kotwal (Jarrett, iii. 43) he becomes so bigoted in 
his asceticism as to direct that whoever should eat 
or drink with a butcher should lose his hand. If 
the association did not go so far as this, the penalty 
was the loss of a finger. This, as Elphinstone well 
remarks, was a law worthy of Manu, and no doubt 
it was prompted by the zeal of his Hindu advisers 
who wished to put down the killing of cows. 
Widows were not to he compelled to perform satly 
hut were not to be prevented from voluntary im- 
molation. Circumcision was to be deferred till the 
age of twelve, the object being not to make children 
Musalmans until they could judge for themselves. 

Some of the flatterers suggested that he should 
introduce the New Faith by force, but his natural 
mildness and tolerance prevented him from follow- 
ing their advice. As Badayuni says, ‘ His Majesty 
was convinced that confidence in him as a leadel’ 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword.’ 

The mode of initiation into the new religion is described in 
the ‘Ain (Blochmannj 165). Akbar, we are told, did not readily 
admit disciples, but if one showed earnestness of purpose he 
was accepted, and ttie ceremony took place on a Sunday when 
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the sun was in the meridian. In the i[fc6»r-ndmaA, iii. 354, one 
instance of such initiation is recorded. Fath Dost, the son of 
the Barbegi or Master of Requests, importuned Abii*l-Fa?l and 
Akbar to be admitted, and at length Akbar consented and 
recited over him the formula ‘The pure shcist and the pure 
lance err not.’ But the initiation was not a success, for two 
ays afterwards Path Dost was caught and killed under such 
disgraceful circumstances that his father declined to prosecute 
(Iqbalnama), 

Father Rudolf Acc^uaviva left when he found 
Akhar bent on establishing a new faith. He and 
other missionaries saw they made no impression 
on Akhar, who refused to accept Christianity un- 
less the mysteries of the Trinity and of the Sonship 
of Jesus Christ were made intelligible to him. He 
also withdrew from their society when he found 
that his alleged heresies were provoking^ a rebellion 
in Bengal. He returned to playing with the sub- 
ject when the danger was over, and Rather Jerome 
Xavier was with him to the end, and wrote for 
him a Life of Christ and a Life of St. Peter, 
and also some controversial tracts. But Akhar 
never was so well-disposed to Christianity as 
his son Jahangir, and died as he had lived — a 
sceptic. 

Litbraturb.— Bib, Ind. ed. iii. pp. 262, 268 ; *Ain- 
Akbari, Blochmann and Jarrett’s tr. ; BadayunI, Lowe’s tr. ; 
Dabistan'al'mazdhib, Shea and Troyer’s tr. ; Abu-l-Fa^rs 
Letters, book i. ; Khdfi Khan, Bib. Ind. ed. i. 197 ; Elliot, Eist, 
of India, vi. 59 and 189; Pierre Du Jarric of Toulouse, 
VEistoire des choses plus m&mordbles, etc., Bordeaux, 1608- 
1614 ; Missione al Gran Mogol dal Daniello Bartoli, Piacenza, 
1819 ; Jerome Xavier, Eist. Christi, etc., Latine reddita, a 
Ludovico de Dieu, Leyden, 1639 ; S. llee, Controversial Tracts 
on Christianity and Muhammadanism, Cambridge, 1824 ; Father 
Goldie, First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul, Dublin, 
X897; artt. by General Vans Kennedy in Transact. B&mh. 
Lit, Soc., and by H. H. Wilson in Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine ; art. ‘ The Parsis at the Court of Akbar,* by JivanjI 
Jamshedji Modi in Bomb. Branch of BAS for 1902, and App. 
1903, p. 537, also published separately, Bombay, 1903 ; General 
Maclagan, ‘Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar and Ob- 
servations thereon,’ in JASB for 1896 and 1904; Graf von 
Noer, The Emperor Akbar, tr. by Mr.s. Beveridge, Calcutta, 
1890 ; Shamsu-l-ulama Maulvl Muhammad Husain, Darbar- 
Akbari(ETdu), Lahore, 1898, H. BEVERIDGE. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (50-135 A.D.).— A great 
Rabbi who largely modified Jewish thought after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was not without 
influence on the early Christians. Graetz describes 
A^:iba as beyond doubt the most gifted and influ- 
ential of the Tannaim. Much legendary material 
clusters round his early history. He was a great 
traveller. He went to Rome in the autumn of 95 as 
one of an embassy to dissuade Domitian from a 
cruel edict, only stopped by the emperor’s death. 
His companions were Gamaliel, Eliezer ben Asaria, 
and J oshua {Erubin, 84 ; and Sukka, 23). When on 
board ship, he erected a tabernacle, which was 
blown down in a gale, and his companions laughed 
at him for being over-righteous. At Rome he was 
in favour at the court of the Emperor Nerva, where 
Flavius Clemens (consul and Bomitian’s nephew) 
and Bomitilla and Akylas (or Aquila), afterwards 
A^iiba’s pupil, became proselytes. But when 
Trajan succeeded,* had times arose for the Jews, 
and he returned to Palestine, Thence he went to 
Babylon, and preached and taught in Nehardea 
(see Jehamoth, ad fin.). Afterwards he lived at 
Gazakha (Ah. Zara, 34a). 

Before the outbreak of Bar Cochha’s rebellion, 
A^iba made a final journey throughout Parthia 
and Asia Minor, and spread the Messianic propa- 
ganda, preaching against Hadrian and his legions, 
we read of him as in Phrygia, Galatia, Galicia, 
and Cappadocia [Bosh Eashanah, 26a ; Jebamofh, 
121a; Baba kamma, H3a; SifrQ, Nu 5®). The 
earthquake which had just destroyed Caesarea 
inspired Alfiha and the Jewish rebels with confi- 
dence ; for as its rise had coincided with Jerusalem’s 
fall, so should its fall result in the restoration of 
the Jewish capital. 

The disastrous failure of Bar Cochha’s rebellion 


resulted in Al^iba’s imprisonment and execution by 
the Romans. 

E. A. Abbott, in From Letter to Spirit, quotes the Talmudic 
description of his martyrdom. The Talmud Babli (Berakh. 616) 
tells how, when Akiba ‘ was being led out to execution, it was 
the time for reciting the Shema* (“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is One God and they were combing his flesh with combs of 
iron ; but he persisted in reciting it. His disciples remonstrated 
with him, saying that he had endured enough. Akiba replied, 
“ All my days I lhave been troubled about this verse : Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy soul (or life), even if He should 
take away thy spirit (or breath). When, said I, will it be in my 
power to fulfil this? Kow that I have the occasion, shall I not 
fulfil it?" As he was lengthening out the word One, till he 
expired at One, the Bath Kol went forth, saying, “ Happy art 
thou, Akiba, that thy spirit went forth at One.’” 

It is interesting to compare this with the account in the 
Jerus. Talmud {Berakh. ix. 7): *E. Akiba was on the point of 
undergoing the extremity of the law in the presence of the im- 
pious Turnus Rufus, when the moment arrived for reciting the 
Shema*. He began it, and it filled him with joy. “ Old man, 
old man !" cried the pro-consul, “ art thou a sorcerer (so that thy 
tortures cause thee no suffering), or dost thou defy me by show- 
ing joy in the midst of thy pains?" “Calm thyself,” replied 
Akiba ; “ I am neither sorcerer nor mocker ; but all my life long 
I have read this verse of the Pentateuch, and sorrowfully said 
to myself. When shall I fulfil the three ways of worshipping 
God set forth in this profession of faith : Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy powers? I have proved that I love him with all my heart 
and with all my means, but I had not yet undergone the test of 
love with all my soul, as I undergo it at this moment, and that 
is the moment in which I thus recite the Shema'. I delight in 
this occasion of proving my faith ; and I have shown my joy." 
With these final words he gave up his soul (to God).’ 

The story of the * ten martyrs,’ including Akiba, 
still forms the theme of a touching Seliha, and of 
an elegy in the Jewish ritual for the Bay of 
Atonement and the Fast of the Ninth of Ah. 

But legend does not leave Akiba with his death. 
As with so many saints, there is something miracu- 
lous about his burial. A Midrash, quoted by Jelli- 
nek (vi. 27. 8), tells how, after Al^iba’s execution, 
Elijah, accompanied by A^iba’s faithful disciple 
Joshua, entered the prison where the body lay, 
removed it thence, and, escorted by many angels, 
brought it to Caesarea. They entered a cavern con- 
taining a bed, table, chair, and lamp, and laid the 
body on the ted. No sooner had they left the cave 
than it closed of its own accord, and no man has ever 
seen it since. A hundred years after Alfiha’s death, 
about 250, we get the first mention of a Messiah 
hen Josej^, in contradistinction to the Messiah ben 
Bavid. R. Bosa tells of this in Sukka, 52a. The 
Messiah hen Joseph mnst die first, and then will be 
the advent of the real Messiah. This idea is per- 
haps due to the legendary talk which encircled 
either Jesus orAtiha, and genuine Jewish folk-lore 
is at the bottom of it. 

Ai:iba was much opposed to the new Christian 
heresy, and it is not surprising that Jerome puts 
him at the head and front of the offending Rabbis. 

‘ Duas domus Nazarei — duas familias interpretantur Saummai 
et Hillel ex quibus orti sunt scribss et Pharissei, quorum sus- 
cepifc acholam Achibas (quern magistrum Aquilaa proselyta 
autumant) et post cum Meir cui successit Johanan filius Zachai 
et post eum Eliezer, et post ordinem Delphon (s=Tarphon) et 
rursum Joseph Galileus, et usque ad captivitatem Jerusalem 
Josue.’ 

Perhaps his most famous pupil was Aquila, 
whose literally literal translation of the HeVew 
text of Scripture was held in high esteem by all 
Jews, though Jerome sneers at it. Every enclitic 
rtie is translated by <rw. And the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem {^idd. i. 69*) says ; ‘ Aquilas the pros^te 
made his Targum (DJin) in Al^iba’s presence.’ This 
was because of his practice of At:iba’s theory, 
and accounts for the popularity of his translation 
amongst the Jews, who in Talmud and Haggadah 

S uote Aqnila no less than fourteen times (see de 
bossi, Meor Enaiim, vi. 45). But that popularity 
did not preserve his Targum, for the Jews soon 
forgot their Greek ; and it was not till 1903 that 
Burkitt was able to rescue and identify an import- 
ant fragment out of the Cairo Genizah. Of Akiba’s 
other pupils, we must mention the Jewish JEsop, 
Meir, who was the link between his Mishna and 
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ours, and Simeon ben Jochai the mystic, to whom 
the foundation of the ?labbala is attributed. 

With mysticism, however, as with gnosticism, 
A^iba had no sympathy. He is the only one of the 
four Rabbis who is said to have entered the ons, the 
mystic garden, and come out again without hurt. 
One died, one became insane, and one an apostate 
— probably to Christianity. The last was the fam- 
ous Aber, Elisha ben Abuyah. There was much 
coquetting with Christianity in those times. Even 
the famous Eiiezer ben Hyrcanus, A^iba's teacher, 
was taunted with being a Christian because he 
listened with pleasure to a parable recited to him 
in the name of Jesus. But Akiba’s was an exact 
science which left no room for eschatological specu- 
lations. He sought for mathematical proofs of his 
principles of the Jewish religion, and found them 
in the apparently superfluous terms, words, letters, 
and ornaments of Scripture upon which tradition 
and usage were to found new legislation. This 
method he derived from his teacher, Nahum of 
Gimzo, but Philo had applied it a century earlier 
to the relations of ethics and philosophy. Akiba 
applied it to Halakhah, and A^iba’s view ultimately 

revailed in the Talmud. It is in reference to this 

octrine that Mt 6^® and Lk 16^^ record that ‘ till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law ’ {ICha i) fiia Kepata and 
Tov v6fiov fMlap Kcpaiav Trecretp). Sharpe translates 
K€pala by * one tip of a letter.’ 

Akiba’s chief antagonist was R. Ishmael. The 
two are throughout Rabbinical literature regarded 
as opponents, like Hillel and Shammai, and other 
pairs such as those described in Aboth, cap. 1. The 
fundamental distinction between them was in their 
treatment of pleonasms in Scripture: Ishmael re- 
garded these as the mere rhetoric of ordinary 
language, A^iba held them to be essential portions 
of the Law. He [never took the particle nx as a 
sign of inflexion, but ‘ expounded (Knn) all the pmt 
in the Torah,’ and his pupil Nehemiah of Emmaus 
seceded from his school in consequence of the risk 
which such an interpretation involved in such a 
passage as ‘Thou shaft fear (nx) the Lord thy God,’ 
which, according to R. A^iba’s view, implied fear- 
ing somebody or something with the Lord. Akiba 
said this meant the Torah, but, objected his pupil, 
it might just as, well mean another god. Another 
of such rules was that dealing with the word 
‘saying’ (tidx*?) : ‘Wherever the word ‘tidh*? is used 
it must be expounded’ {Sifre, Nu 5®). Finally, he 
interpreted the letters n and i wherever they seemed 
pleonastic in the text. ‘R. Akiba expounded 
the pu ’ {Jebamoth, 586). A further difierence be- 
tween the men was that whereas R. Akiba did, R. 
Ishmael did not allow himself to treat conclusions 
out of Scripture as the premises for further con- 
clusions (Jerus. j^idd. i. 2, mA Nazir ^ 67 a). 

It was in opposition to this perhaps extravagant 
mode of interpretation that the more sober R. 
Ishmael altered all rules of interpretation to his 
famous 13 Middoth, so that he represented logic 
and his great opponent allegory. These thirteen 
principles are really based upon the seven rules laid 
down by Hillel. 

The Middoth were originally drawn up as abstract rules by 
Hillel, and were variously interpreted and modified by his suc- 
cessors, hut Alj:iba and Ishmael and their scholars specially con- 
tributed to their definition, Akiba on the grammatical and 
exegetical side, and Ishmael on the logical. In their final form 
these Middoth are seven of the thirteen exegetical principles by 
which the Law is expounded, and which constitute the Baraitha 
de R. Ishmael to be found in the Jewish Daily Prayer-Book. 

(1) The inference from minor to major- 

(2) The inference from similarity of phrases. 

(3) and (4) A general law derived by induction from a common 
feature in (a) the same passage, (J) different passages. 

(6) If an enumeration of particulars succeeds a general pro- 
position, such general proposition is limited to articles ejusdem 
generis, but if it precedes, the general proposition may be 
extended. 


(6) Interpreting a passage according to one of similar content 
in another place. 

(7) Deducing a passage from its context. 

In (6) and (7) Akiba and Ishmael disagree. Where two Scrip- 
ture passages conhict, a third passage would be adduced to con- 
firm one of the two conflicting dicta and reject the other, but 
Isbmael would thereby modify both such dicta. This opposi- 
tion of the two schools gradually decreased and finally vanished, 
so that the later Tannaim do not discriminate between Akiba’s 
axioms and Ishmael’s. 

The effect of Akiba’s system was epoch-making. 
He really gave his contemporaries a new point 
of view. The Temple had been destroyed, the 
country vanquished, and the Jews of the time were 
like sheep without a shepherd, having lost all hope 
and all belief. Scripture seemed insufficient to 
provide for one’s daily needs or satisfy anybody’s 
ideals. The Oral Law was doubted. It had 
enemies without and within. The forces of bar- 
barism and Rome had conquered, and Christianity 
was a redoubtable foe from within, which, with its 
Messianic mysticism, must have offered comfort to 
the hopeless exiles. Then came R. Akiba, and 
showed that there was authority for all the Oral 
Law. He gave the solid rock of Scripture as the 
foundation for all the structure of observances, 
rules, and usages prevalent tn his time, and at the 
same time enabled his pupils and followers to build 
up afresh. No wonder he surprised and dazzled 
his contemporaries, and even his teachers, so that 
B. Joshua, once his teacher, could ask {Sota, 27b), 

‘ Who will remove the earth from the eyes of R. 
Jochanan ben Zaccai, so that he may see how 
vain was his fear that Halakhah would have to be 
abandoned because it wanted Scripture support. 
Behold R. Akiba hath found Scripture support.’ 
Everybody agreed that, hut for R. Akiba, the 
whole Law must have been forgotten or, at any 
rate, neglected. Akiba’s literalism not only justi- 
fied tradition, it enabled the Oral Law to be 
rounded off and ordered and completed, and thus he 
is the true Father of the Talmud. His mnemonic 
method was twofold : first, to divide the laws accord- 
ing to their subject-matter, property, marriage, 
divorce, Sabbath, and so on, each such division 
constituting a treatise (Masehkta) ; and, secondly, 
to arrange the material for each treatise according 
to numbers, so as to make them easier to remem- 
ber. Thus there are Jour kinds of damage to pro- 
perty, there are Jive classes of people who may 
not enjoy the Priests’ terumah, fifteen, women are 
excluded from the levirate, thirty-six crimes are 
punishable with excision. This arrangement of 
the Halakhah was called Mishna, afterwards 
known as R. Akiba’s Mishna, to distinguish it 
from the Mishna now extant, and this was 
translated by the Christian theologians, such as 
Epiphanius, as Akiba’s Deuterosis, There had been 
otner Mishnas earlier in date, but Akiba’s super- 
seded all. Thus it is frequently stated in the Tal- 
mud that ‘This (meaning the dogma there set 
forth as the Law) is R. Akiba’s Mishna, but the 
first Mishna said . . (cf*. Sanhedrin, 27a, and 

Bosh Hashanah, 17). 

Mnemonic grouping, into numbers, was applied 
by Akiba to his ethical sayings also. These, 
collected by Bacher in his Agada der Tannaiten, 
throw considerable light upon the social conditions 
of the Palestine of Akiba’s time. Some of them are 
culled from Sirach, an interesting fact, when it is 
remembered that Akiba was one of the Rabbis 
who settled the canon of Scripture, and objected 
to the use of extraneous hooks, including Ben Sira. 
In something like the spirit of Omar he said that 
Scripture was enough. If books contravene Scrip- 
ture, destroy them ; if they support Scripture, they 
are not needed. Some of Akiba’s logia are given 
in the 3rd chapter of Ahoth, but his ethics is 
.scattered throughout Talmud and Midrash. Speci- 
mens of these are the following : — 
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‘Three people are happy, and their consciences may be tran- 
quil, namely, (1) he whose prayer is glib in his mouth, for 
prayer must come free from the heart, not from the naouth ; (2) 
he in whom men have satisfaction, God has satisfaction, and he 
in whom men have not satisfaction, God has not satisfaction ; 
(3) he who is satisfied with that he possesses, that is a good sign 
for him ; but he who is dissatisfied, that is a bad sign. 

As for sin, at first it is like a thread of a spider’s web, but in 
the end it is as strong as a ship’s rope. He who in anger tears 
his clothes and breaks his crockery, he will serve idols in the 
end, for this is how the evil inclination works. It says to-day 
“tear thy clothes,” and to-morrow “serve idols.**’ 

Akiba is very hard upon passionate anger. ‘ He who in anger 
throws his bread on the ground and scatters his money, he will 
not leave the world before he has had to beg his neighbours for 
bread and for money.’ Akiba mocked at the weaklings who 
could not withstand the inclination to sin, but there is an 
Aramaic legend to the effect that he himself had once nearly 
succumbed to temptation 81a), when Satan presented 

himself to him in the guise of a lovely woman. 

Like Hillel’s, Alciba’s great principle was that of Lv IQis, ‘Love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’ and this principle he applied with 
characteristic ingenuity to marriage. An unequal match he 
condemns as offending against this principle. * He that marries 
a wife who is not fitting to him commits five sins. He trans- 
gresses the three commandments, not to bear a grudge, or hate 
his brother in his heart, as well as the two as to loving one’s 
neighbour. If he hates his wife, he defeats the object of mar- 
riage.’ It is better to save one’s own life rather than that of a 
stranger, because it is said, ‘ Fear thy God that thy brother may 
live with thee.* ‘The greatest sin is usury, the greatest virtue 
visiting the sick.* At Gazaka Akiba noticed three things that 

E leased him much. ‘ The Medians carve at table, they kiss the 
and only, their meetings are in the open field.* (These prefer- 
ences reliect his fears as a conspirator against Rome). 

‘ There are five persons whose sin can never be forgiven : (1) 
he who is always repenting and repeating his sin ; (2) he who 
sins much ; (3) he who sins in pious times ; (4) he who sins in 
order to repent ; (5) he wt.s desecrates God’s name by his sin.’ 

Akiba was no laughing philosopher. He lived in serious 
time's, and therefore it is that he says laughter and levity lead 
to immorality, and, further, that tradition is a fence for the Law, 
vows for piety, silence for wisdom. 

To his son Joshua he gave the following seven rules of life 
(Pesafyimf 112a) : (1) ‘ Do not live in the heights of the city ; (2) 
do not live in a city whose ruler is a learned man ; (8) do not 
enter a house suddenly — either a stranger’s or thine own ; (4) 
do not walk barefooted ; (5) eat an early breakfast, in summer 
because of the heat, in winter because of the cold ; (6) better do 
without a Sabbath meal than take charity from thy neigh- 
bours ; (7) keep friendly with the man whose hour smiles upon 
him.* 

Five rules he gave to his pupil Simeon ben Jochai when he 
was in the Roman prison : (1) ‘ If thou wouldst hang thyself, 
hang on a large tree ; (2) teach thy son out of a correct book ; 
(3) do not cook in a pot in which thy neighbour has cooked ; 
(4) seek to keep thy capital and have an income besides ; (5) it 
is both mirth and pleasure to have a wife and children.’ In 
Abotk de R. Nathan other six rules are laid down : (1) ‘ Go not 
into the society of mockers, lest thou learn from their actions ; 
(2) eat not at the table of a priest who is an idiot, lest he give 
thee that which is not holy ; (8) be not free with thy promises, 
lest thou break thine oath ; (4) accustom not thyself to be a 
guest with others, lest thou have to eat at the kitchen of 
the poor ; (6) commit not thyself to doubtful things, lest thou 
art found wanting in that of which there is no doubt ; (6) go 
not to foreign countries, lest thou be tempted to serve strange 
gods.’ 

With regard to diet he advised (Sank. 17. v), ‘ Live only in a 
city where there is fruit, for fruit is good for the eyes. He that 
eats foods that disagree with him transgresses three command- 
ments. He disgraces himself, he disgraces the food, and he 
makes a Berdkhah (blessing) in vain.’ 

‘ Shameful is he who allows his daughter to remain at home 
unmarried.’ 

‘ Take heed of him who gives advice without being asked for 
It' 


Litbraturb. — Talmud and Midrash and Wunsche, Bib- 
Uotkeca Rabbinica ; Schiirer, vol. ii. ; Graetz, Hist. 

JewSj vol, iv. ; Bacher, Agada der TannaUen ; I, H. Weiss, 
nn zur GescMchte der Judischen Tradition (y\enmk, 
1871-1887) ; Gastfreund, Toldoth R. Akiba (Lemberg, 1871) ; 
Strack, mnUitimg zum Talmud. jg. J*}". ADLEII. 


ALAKHNAMIS, ALAKHGIRS, or ALA- 
KHIYAS (Skr. alaJcsya, ‘unseeable,^ and naman^ 
‘ name ’ ; hence Hindustani Alakh-narm, ‘ one who 
calls upon the name of the Unseeable/ In Alakh- 
glvy p^?r=Skr. an honorific title employed by 
one of the orders of the Dasnaml Saiva sect. Ala- 
khiya is simply a Hindustani derivative of Alakh^ 
meaning * a follower of the Unseeable ’).— A name 
applied m Northern India to various sects of Saiva 
mendicants. The name Alakhiya is applied to all, 
but Alakhndml is generally reserved for those who 
claim to be a subdivision* of the Puri division of 


the Uasnami^ sect, while Alakhgir is reserved for 
those belonging to the Giri division. They are 
all popularly known as Alakh-ko jagdmwdley or 
‘Wakers of the Unseeable,’ in allusion to their 
habit pf^ crying out His name. Adherents of 
other Saiva forms of belief also call themselves 
Alakhiya, hut the true Alakhiyas consider them- 
selves as belonging to a sect apart, and do not 
follow customs (such as slitting the ears among 
Gorakhpanthis which are retained by Alak- 

hiyas of other professions. 

All these Alalchiyas have tenets much in common, 
based on the central idea that the Supreme Deity 
is incomprehensible, or, as they say, ‘ unseeable.’ 
In this respect Powlebt’s account (see Literature 
at end) of tlie Alakhgirs of Bikaner in E-ajputana 
may be taken as applying to all. This particular 
sect was founded by a Chamar (or low-caste leather 
worker) named Lai, to whom his followers gave 
the title of Lal-gir. He denounced idolatry, and 
taught his followers to call only upon ‘ the unsee- 
able.’ Their sole worship consisted in repeatedly 
ejaculating the name Alakh. Charity was to be 
practised ; the taking of life and the use of meat 
as food were forbidden ; asceticism was encouraged. 
His doctrine was that there is no future state. 
All perishes with the body, which is finally dis- 
solved into the elements. The sole rewards which 
he held out to his disciples were confined to this 
life, and consisted in the attainment of purity, 
untroubled contemplation, and serenity. There 
being no future life, heaven and hell (or, in other 
words, happiness and misery) were within the man 
himself. 

Alakhiyas wear a peculiar garb, consistinff of n 
long blanket coat and a round, or high conicsS, cap. 
Although mendicants, they never beg directly. 
They come to a man’s door and raise their char- 
acteristic cry of ^ Alakh kaho ; Alakh-ko lakho,^ 
‘Tell of the Unseeable; see the Unseeable.’ If 
alms are then ojBfered, they accept them ; other- 
wise they go away at once. They are looked upon 
as a quiet, harmless class of beggars. 

Lal-gir’s date is unknown, nor is there any record 
of the origin of the special theory which is the 
basis of the religion. That the Supreme Deity is 
indiscrete, void of all qualities, and incomprehen- 
sible, is a commonplace of nearly all phases of 
Hindu belief, but this has been materially qualified 
during the past thousand years by the spread of 
the Bhakti-marga [g.v.], which siy^eradds to it the 
idea of devotion to a personal God, who is the 
Supreme Deity become incarnate in cognizable 
form out of pity for man’s weakness and sin. The 
greatest exponent of the Bhakti - mSrga, Tulsi 
Das (1532-1623 A.D.), was never weary of dwelling 
on the incomprehensible nature of the Supreme 
Deity, and arguing from the fact that He was 
maiia-krama-hachana-agbchara {i.e. beyond the 
reach of thought, act, and speech) to the conclusion 
that the only way of salvation open to finite beings 
was the exclusive worship of a personal incarnation 
of that Deity under the form of Kjlma. The tenets 
of the Alakhiyas, based as they are upon the rejec- 
tion of the idea of a personal God, may well have 
been put forward as a protest against the view of 
the Bnakti-marga, and as a counter attempt to 
popularize the idealistic theology of the advaita 
Vedanta philosophy, the aim of w’hich is know- 
ledge of the unknowable, rather than the adora- 
tion of the comprehensible. In this connexion 
the termination glr in ‘Lal-gir,’ ‘ Alakh -gir,’ is 
important, as, amongst Saivas, it is employed 
only by those who claim spiritual descent from 
Sankar'acharya [q.v.\ the great founder of the 
advaita Vedanta. Lal-gir was also probably in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of the Jains (with which 
his teaching has much in common), who are a 
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mimerous and influential body in Rajputana. 
Still more striking is the agreement of his teaching 
with some of the doctrines of Buddhism, but we 
have no reason to suppose that he can have been 
alive when that religion flourished in India. The 
earliest mention of the Alakhiyas that the present 
writer has seen is in a short poem attributed to 
Tulsi Das. That reformer is said to have entered 
into a controversy with one of them, and his 
argument, as contained in the poem, was that the 
only way to ‘see the Unseen’ was to see him 
through the personality of Rama. 

A modem sect, akin to the Alakhiyas, was 
founded about the year 1850, in Orissa, by one 
Mukund Das, who was, according to his followers, 
an incarnation of Alekh {sic) himself. He, how- 
ever, claimed only to be in special communication 
with this Alekh, whom he described as a formless, 
spiritual being, omnipresent and omniscient. In 
other respects his teaching was identical with 
that of the Alakhiyas of Northern India. He 
died in 1876, and the sect then dwindled, but is 
still in existence in some force in the district of 
Sambalpur, immediately to the west of Orissa. 

Literature.— Regarding Lal-gir, see p. 196 of the Gazetteer of 
Bikaner, by Major P. W. Powlett (1879); also W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the Horth-Westem Provinces and 
Oudh (1896), i. p. 78 (mostlj’- based on Powlett) ; cf. also H. H. 
Wilson, Mssays on the Religion of the Hindus (ed. 1861), i. pp. 
235, 236, 238; and the present writer’s ‘Notes on Tulsi 
in Indian Antiquary, xxii. (1893) p. 271. As for the followers 
of the Alekh sect, see Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
for 1882, p. 2ff. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

ALAKNANDA (Skr. alalcnanda, ‘ a young 
girl’). — ^A sacred river in the district of British 
Garhwal, one of the tributaries of the Ganges. It 
has several sacred junctions {sahgama) along its 
banks, at which religious bathing fairs are held — 
Nandprayag, where it is joined by the Nandakini ; 
Karnaprayag, by the Pindar ; Kudraprayag, by 
the Mandakini ; Devaprayag, by the Bhagirathi, 
after which it is styled the Ganges (which see). 
Though the Alaknanda in volume and position is 
superior to the Bhagirathi, the latter is popularly 
regarded as the source of the sacred river. 

Literature. — Raper in 11th vol. of Asiatic Bssearches; 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya (1906), 141 f. "W. CROOKE. 

ALBIGENSES. — A sect which derived its 
name from the cathedral city of Albi (Lat. Albiga), 
situated on the south banlc of a confluent of the 
Garonne in France called the Tara, which gives 
its name to the modern department. The ‘ civitas ’ 
of the bishopric was conterminous with those of 
Carcassonne and Toulouse, all the three dioceses 
being in the province of Nar bonne, and owing a 
common allegiance to the metropolitan of that city 
(Longnon, G4og. de la Gaule, pp. 520-521 ; Devic 
and VaissJitte [ed. 1872], vi. 6). The associations 
of Albi were consequently chiefly with the country 
to the south ; but when, in the 11th cent, it was 
placed under the rule of a vicomte, his jurisdiction 
extended north as far as the course of the Aveyron. 
Its earlier history, however, like that of Toulouse, 
is connected mainly with that of Septiinania, the 
extensive region between the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees. 

As early as the 5th cent. St. Ainarand had been 
the patron saint of Albi, and with his worship 
was associated that of Eugenius, the bones of both 
being interred at Vieux, some 18 miles west of the 
city. Diogenianus, its third bishop, is the first with 
respect to whom we have any information ; he is 
referred to by Gregory of Tours {Eist. Franc, ii. 12) 
as one of the ablest guardians of the faith in the 
first half of the 6tli century. Septimania,_ from 
the 6th to the 8th cent., was ruled by the Visigoth, 
who had his capital at Toulouse, and the territory 
is consequently, at this period, often referred to as 


Gothia. The Goths professed the Arlan faith, and 
supported it, although not coercively, among the 
populatious whom they had reduced to subjection, 
but whom they aimed at assimilating rather than 
eflacing. They were themselves industrious culti- 
vators of the soil, and understood the working of 
metals ; the Roman cities remained intact beneath 
their sway, and the Roman law was administered 
concurrently with their own. The chief impedi- 
ment to peaceful relations between the two races 
was the pertinacity with which the Catholic bishops 
of the conquered opposed the religious creed of the 
conquerors. Arianism, however, continued to 
spread, and, during the reign of Theodoric II. (453- 
466), became the national faith of the Suevi in 
northern Spain and of the populations of Cant- 
abria and the Spanish March. If, indeed, the 
same conciliatory spirit towards the Roman clergy 
as was shown by Theodoric the Ostrogoth in 
Italy, had been shown by the Catholic bishop to- 
wards the upholders of the Arian creed in Septi- 
mania, it is probable that the Albigensian. crusade 
would have been averted. In the 5th cent., under 
King Euric, the Visigoths had extended their rule 
over the greater part of the Spanish peninsula, 
while in Gaul it reached the Loire ; but the per- 
sistently aggressive policy of the Catholic towards 
the Arian clergy roused the latter to a retaliatory 
course of action, which still further embittered the 
relations between the respective adherents of the 
two chief religions of Western Christendom. In 
the following century, on the other hand, the 
envoy of the Ostrogoths in Italy to Belisarius, 
could defy their enemies to prove that their 
monarch had ever resorted to unprovoked aggres- 
sion on those professing the Catholic faith (Pro- 
copius, de Bell, Goth, ii. 6), while the rule of 
Theodoric the Great was characterized by such 
exceptional tolerance towards his Jewish subjects 
as to make them his firm supporters against the 
common enemy (Vaissbtte, Hist, de Languedoc^ i. 
656-660 ; Dahn, Urgesch, d, german, u, roman, 
Vblher, i. 362-368, 240-250 ; MHman, Lat, Chris* 
tianit'^, bk. iii. ch. 3). 

It is to be noted, again, that political aims 
weighed considerably Avith Clovis, the Frankish 
monarch, when, after his defeat of the Alemanni 
in 496, he embraced the Catholic form of the Chris- 
tian belief. Ten years later, Avhen he marched 
against the Visigoths, it was as ‘ Arian heretics ’ 
that he proposed to sweep them out of the land 
(Gregory of Tours, ii. 27), and the immediate 
result, consequently, was to rouse the Burgundian 
and other Teutonic monarchies, which professed 
Arianism, to a common resistance. From the 
struggle which ensued, Theodoric emerged lord of 
Provence as well as of Italy, while Gothia became 
et more closely allied to the Visigothic power in 
pain. In both these great monarchies, aversion 
from, and a spirit of resistance to, tlie Frankish 
invader became a tradition alike with the Teutonic 
conqueror and the native element — an element 
Avhich in turn was largely modilied by ethnic 
admixture. 

The Albigeois, probably recovered by the Goths 
in the early part of the 6th cent., was again 
wrested from them a few years later, and the 
capture by the Franks of Alais, Uzbs, Lodbve, 
{Luteva), and Carcassonne followed shortly after. 
The last-named city was thus constituted a Catholic 
see,^ — Sergius, the first bishop, afterwards appear- 
ing as a supporter of the Roman creed at the third 
Council of Toledo in 589, over which Reccared, 
the Visigothic monarch, presided. Reccared had 
recently been converted to Catholicism ; and , 
stimulated by his example, and aided hj the 

g eat preponderance of the ecclesiastical over the 
y element, the Roman party secured on that 
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memorable occasion an easy victory, eight bishops 
of Septiuiania, those of Maguelonne, Lod^ve, 
Agde, Beziers, Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Elne, 
headed by the metropolitan of Nlmes, making 
their submission and subscribing the condemna- 
tion of their former Arian tenets. Reccared’s ex- 
ample was reluctantly followed, however, by many 
of his subjects, and in Septimania frequent risings 
ensued [Mansi, Concilia (ed. 1644), xiii. 128-130; 
Dahn, op, cit. i. 393-394]. 

Early in the 8th cent, the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths was overthrown by the Saracen, and the 
new conqueror maintained his ground in Gothia for 
fifty years. In certain features, Muhammadanism 
and Arianisni are alike, especially in their common 
denial of the Divinity of Christ, and also in the 
aversion with which both regarded the innovations 
which were then taking place in the Roman 
Church, in the direction of saint-worship and the 
concomitant veneration of images and relics. 
The new conquest was attended also by another 
racial admixture which would imperceptibly incline 
the population of Septimania to listen favourably 
to the discourse of tuose Paulician teachers from 
whom many of them were, before long, to imbibe 
the doctrines of Manichaeism. Eauriei has pointed 
out how, during this period, the industries, archi- 
tecture, language, and learning of Septimania 
were modified by the influence of the dominant 
race {Hist, de la Poisic Provengale, iii. 312-316). 
Of this approximation between the two races, an 
historical incident and a traditional reproach afford 
alike a noteworthy illustration. In the following 
century, a leader of the Paulicians is to be founu 
advancing to battle side by side with a Saracen | 
emir, to join in the defeating of the forces of the I 
Catholic Greek beneath the walls of Samosata 
(Cedrenus, ii. 153 ; Zonaras, ii. lib. xiv.). In the 
12th cent., the Catholic persecutor could assume it 
as a recognized fact that, in consequence of the 
Gothic and Saracen occupations, the inhabitants 
of Septimania, and more especially those of the 
Toulousain, had inherited a taint of heresy from 
which many of them were still unpurged (Peter de 
Cernay, Migne, PL ccxiii. 641 ; Milman, op, cit. 
V. 439; Luchaire, Innocent III., la Croisade des 
Albigeois, 159). 

The obscurity which attaches to the history of 
the different Italian States in the 10th cent, and 
the earlier part of the 11th renders it impossible 
to trace with precision the dates and circumstances 
of those successive migrations of Paulicians (or 
‘ Publicani,’ as they are frequently termed), who, 
quitting their homes in Bulgaria (or Thrace), ap- 
peared at this era in Italy and from thence passed 
on to Western and Central Europe. The con- 
nexion between these emigrants from the Eastern 
Empire (or its dependencies) and the Albigenses of 
a later period, w^as first pointed out by Ussher, 
and more fully afterwards by Limborch {Hist, 
Inquisitionis, Amsterdam, 1692 ; tr. by Chandler, 
1731), who also explained the features of diver- 
gence or agreement between the Albigenses and 
the Waldenses. But a more critical account of 
both sects and of the literature relating to them 
appeared in 1832 from the pen of S. R. Maitland, 
who, following up the line of inquiry indicated by 
Gibbon (in his 54th chap.), argued from evidence 
derived from place, time, and name, that * the per- 
sons called Albigenses, in the south of France, 
were Paulician emigrants’ {Facts and Documents, 
p. 92). ‘ In all essentials,’ says Lea, ‘ the doctrine 

of the Paulicians was identical with that of the 
Albigenses ’ [Hist, of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages, i, 91). A recent critic, however — Professor 
Karl Muller of Giessen — is of opinion that the tenets 
of the Cathari (as we must now term them) are to 
be regarded as the outcome of a fusion of Paulician 


doctrines with those of the Euchites, a process 
which he considers had been brought to com- 
pletion in Thrace (or Bulgaria), and subsequent 
to which the same emigrants, proceeding west- 
ward, carried with them doctrines which had a 
Gnostic-dualistic tendency {ThLZ (1890) p. 355). 

As early as 1012, when the Emperor Henry n. 
was at Mainz, ‘ refutata est insania quorundam 
hsereticorum,’ whom Hauck {Kirchengesch. iii. 431) 
assumes to have been Manichaeans (Pertz, Monu- 
menta Germ. Hist., iii. p. 81) ; but the earliest 
authentic instance appears to belong to 1017, when 
certain canons of Orleans and other ecclesiastics 
of that city, thirteen in number, were brought 
before a specially convened Synod, and on being 
convicted of Manichsean tenets, which they re- 
fused to abjure, were burnt outside the city gates. 
Various features gave to this case a peculiar in- 
terest,— the fame of Orleans as a seat of learning, 
the facts that King Robert himself caused the 
inquiry to be instituted, that the heresy had 
been imported from Italy and Periguenx, and not 
least that it was by artifice, on the part of a 
Norman knight, that the necessary evidence was 
ultimately obtained from the admissions made 
by the victims themselves. The heresies to which 
they confessed — as involved in the denial of the 
Virgin-birth of Christ, of the efficacy of baptism, 
and of prayers to the saints, of the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist, and of the lawfulness and duty 
of marriage (in opposition to the Petrobrusians) 
— were unquestionably those of the Albigenses 
(D’Achdry [1723], i. 604-605 ; Dfillinger, Bcitrdgc, 
i. 62-65 ; Bouquet, Pecueil, x. 36-38). 

There is, however, strong presumptive evidence 
of the existence of such (foctrines in northern 
France before the 11th century. In 991, the 
eminent Gerbert, on being consecrated to the 
archbishopric of Rheims, made solemn declaration 
of his belief in the articles of the Catholic faith, 
at the same time expressly specifying certain other 
tenets which he accepted with no less sincerity, — 
the resurrection of Cnrist and also that of all man- 
kind, the Divinely inspired origin of both the OT 
and the NT, the existence of an evil spirit (which 
was evil non per conditionem sed per arhitrium), 
the lawfulness of marriage and of second marriage, 
and of the eating of meat, the remission of original 
sin by the rite of baptism [Gerherti Epistolm, ed. 
Havet, 161-162 ; ih. ed. Olleris, 245-250 ; Schmidt 
(C.), Hist, et Doct. des Cathares ou Albigeois, i. 
33). As all these were tenets specially repudiated 
by the Cathari, it is difficult not to concur in the 
view of Schmidt, Havet, and others, that (Herbert’s 
declaration was designed as a protest against the 

f rowing activity of the sect in the province which 
e had been called upon to administer. As uttered 
by the metropolitan of the French kingdom, Ger- 
bert’s pronouncement acquired special importance, 
and it is probable that any manifestations of such 
heresy within the royal domain were repressed 
with exceptional rigour. But all around the com- 
paratively circumscribed limits of the realm of 
France in those days, we have evidence that the 
doctrines of the Cathari were spreading rapidly. 
At Arras, in Flanders (whose counts rendered to 
the French Crown a homage that was purely ex- 
ternal), there appeared in 1025 an Italian named 
Gnndnif, whose preaching attracted so large a 
following that Reginald, the bishop of the city, 
ordered his arrest. He succeeded, however, in 
effecting his escape, and the bishop decreed it 
politic to deal mercifully mth the perverts. He 
condescended to argument, but was baffled by the 
discovery that they admitted no written authority 
in doctrine save the NT, while they altogether 
rejected the OT. His inquiries failed to elicit any 
expression of opinions which could be pronounced 
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Manichsean, a fact which Schmidt (i. 36) explains 
by supposing that the humble textores of Arras 
were not yet fully initiated. Yielding to Keginald’s 
gentle persuasions, they abjured their errors and 
implored forgiveness, whereupon they were again 
admitted to the fold. Among the tenets to which 
they confessed was the denial of the worship of 
the Cross and of its use as a sign — an early in- 
stance of opposition to this feature in the Roman 
ritual (Mansi, Concilia (1759), xix. 423 ; Schmidt, 
op, cit. i. 35 ; Dhllinger, Beitrdge, i. 66-67). In 1043, 
we find Roger, bishop of Chalons-sur-Mame, con- 
sisting W azon, bishop of Li^ge (an ecclesiastic in 
high repute both for This learning and piety), with 
respect to certain secret meetings frequently held 
by the Cathari in his diocese, especially at the 
fortress of Montwimer, near Chalons. Wazon 
advised^ that, in the first instance, Roger should 
limit his interference to simply instructing the 
faithful throughout his diocese to abstain from 
communion and intercourse with such as were 
known to attend the gatherings. As, however, no 
satisfactory result followed, the Council of Rheims, 
in 1049, determined to issue a sentence of excom- 
munication against not only those who were known 
to be members of the sect, but also against aU who 
should encourage or protect them (Mansi, op, cit, 
xix. 742), This stringent measure appears to have 
had the designed effect ; and, for some sixty years 
after, all traces of Catharists in northern France 
entirely disappear. 

The above instances may here suffice to ex- 
emplify the treatment of heresy under the earlier 
Capets — a treatment far more rigorous than that 
to be noted, in the 11th cent., elsewhere. Both 
Hugh and his son Robert II. were strenuous sup- 
porters of the Church, while the archbishops of 
Rheims and Sens were immediate feudal lords of 
not a 'few of the civil magnates in the French 
kingdom. In Burgundy, Normandy, and Aqui- 
taine, on the other hand, — provinces which in the 
11th and 12th cents, were held by their rulers in 
what was virtual independence of the French 
Clrown, — although there is evidence of a con- 
tinuous growth of Catharist doctrines, the evi- 
dence that would have necessarily resulted from 
active measures for their repression appears to be 
comparatively rare. A decree of the tfouncU con- 
vened at Toulouse by Calixtus il. in 1119, and re- 
enacted at the Lateran Council of 1139, throws 
considerable light on the general situation. The 
‘secular powers’ are thereby enjoined to take 
active measures against those whom the Church 
has visited with its anathema; should they, on 
the contrary, endeavour to protect them, they are 
to be regarded as accomplices (Mansi, op, cit. xxi. 
226, 532). The researches of Luchaire supply an 
excellent commentary on those edicts. The atti- 
tude of the seigneur in his fief, as well as that of 
the citizen in his walled town, was at this time 
becoming less and less friendly towards the Church ; 
the former often found his territorial claims in 
conflict with those of the bishop, or with those of 
some adjacent monastery exempted from local 
control by virtue of papal charter, while the 
latter’s chief pride was in the newly acquired 
freedom and privileges of his vilU f ranches both 
were thus inclined to sympathize with the perse- 
cuted sectary rather than with the imperious per- 
secutor. In 1147, Bernard of Clairvaux, accom- 
panied by the cardinal legate of Ostia, made a 
progress through Septimania, in the hope that, by 
means of his powerful oratory, he might succeed in 
winning back the population to the paths of ortho- 
doxy. He found the churches deserted,^ for the 
most part, by their congregations, and in many 
cases by their clergy. The laity, on the other 
hand, whether seigneurs or artizans, were firm 


supporters of heresy, if not actually professed 
schismatics, while the powerful count of Toulouse 
and the almost equally powerful vicomte of 
Beziers could only be regarded as sympathizers 
with the movement [Opera (ed. 1719), i. 238]. 
According, indeed, to William of Neuburg, writ- 
ing in 1160, the Cathari, ‘ commonly called Pub- 
licani,’ existed in ‘ countless numbers ’ not only in 
France, but also in Spain, Italy, and Germany 
{Hist. Berum Anglic,, ed. Hamilton, i. 120). And 
at nearly the same time, Hildegarda, the ‘ in- 
spired ’ abbess of St. Rupert’s Mount, near Bingen, 
addressed to the clergy of Mainz and Cologne her 
fervid appeals ; enjoining them, ‘ if they would not 
that destruction should come upon them,’ to eject 
from their territories these ‘ nefarious men, worse 
than Jews, and like unto the Sadducees,’ whom 
she further describes as ‘contemptuous of the 
Divine command to increase and multiply,’ ‘meagre 
with much fasting and yet addicted to incestuous 
lusts,’ and ‘ despisers not only of God’s commands 
as made known through Moses and the Prophets, 
but also of those of Christ’ (Migne, FL xcvii, 
Epp. 47 and 48, pp. 247-253 ; Trithemius, de Viris 
Illm, Ord. S. Benedicti, ii. 119). At the Council 
of Tours in 1163, like tenets are described as ema- 
nating from Toulouse and extending over southern 
France, and bishops are enjoined to use all possible 
means to prevent their flocks from being brought 
under the influence of the preachers of such heresy 
(Mansi, op. cit. xxi. 1177). At the Lateran Council 
of 1179, Alexander III. enacted a sentence of ex- 
communication against both preacher and pervert, 
and commanded the secular powder to proceed 
against these heretics, — ‘quos alii Catharos, alii 
Patrinos, alii Publicanos, alii aliis nominibus 
vocant’ — while all are forbidden, under peril of 
incurring an anathema, to give them shelter, 
either in their houses or on their lands (Mansi, 
Concilia [1644], xxvii. 460-461). If we may trust 
the Church History published at Leyden in 1599 
with the sanction of the Vigniers, large numbers 
of heretics, hearing the same appellations, were 
burned in Flanders and various parts of France 
about the year 1183 (Vignier, Hist, de Vitalise, p. 
391). Two years later, we find the cardinal bishop 
of Albano placing himself at the head of an armed 
force with a view to their forcible suppression. 
But the first organized measures of this xind date 
from the decree of the Council of Verona in 1184, 
where, although the Cathari are indicated only in 
general terms, the doctrines prescribed are those 
by which they were especially distinguished, and 
the bishop of each diocese is instructed to search 
out heretics, and, on due further inquiry, to hand 
them over to be dealt with by the secular authori- 
ties (Lavisse and Rambaud, ii. 272). 

It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Innocent ill. (1198-1216) that the decree of the 
Council of Verona appears to have been put into 
execution. A member of an illustrious Roman 
house, he applied himself with singular ability and 
penetration to the task of building up a spiritual 
despotism. Even Otto rv, was constrained to 
romise his co-operation in a religious Crusade 
efore he could receive his imperial crown in 
Rome (Oct. 1209), and by that tune the dangers 
which confronted the Church had assumed a yet 
more menacing aspect, for the Catharists now 
represented a movement which threatened the 
Roman pontificate itself with overthrow. From 
their various centres in southern Europe, follow- 
ing the courses of the great rivers, — ^the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Rhine, and the Saone,— they ap- 
peared, in yet greater numbers than before, in 
Picardy and Flanders. Industry, and especially 
the weaver’s craft, attracted them to the more 
important industrial centres,— the desire of con- 
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vincing their foes by argument, to the famous 
schools of Paris, Chartres, Chalons, Orleans, Rheims, 
and Soissons (Haur^au, Innocent IIX., p. 12). In 
Spain, it was rumoured, they were seeking to form 
an alliance with the Saracen against Christianity, 
and, like Hildegarda, the pontiff in Rome and the 
troubadour in Languedoc alike denounced their 
heresy as the worse of the two (Joachim in Apoca- 
I. 134 ; Fauriel, Hist, de la po6sie promngale, 

i. 11). 

It is now that the territory of the Albigeois, 
having become their chief centre in Languedoc, 
appears first to have given its name to the sect ; 
but in distant centres or districts they were still 
generally known as Cathari, and often, specifically, 
by some local name, wherever they congregated in 
large numbers — in Flanders and Picardy, for ex- 
ample, as Piphili, a corruption of Pauliciani ; 
farther south, as B'ltlgari or Bougres. But their 
most widely spread designation, after that of 
Cathari, was Patarini, the name which they had 
brought with them from Italy, where again, at 
certain centres, they sometimes bore a local ap- 
pellation, such as Uoncorriccif from Concorrazzo 
near Monza, AlhanenseSy from Alba in Piedmont, 
and Bagnolenses, from Bagnolo near Brescia. 
Even Agen, though but a few miles distant from 
the Albigeois, gave them a distinctive appella- 
tion,— -A [see in Bollinger’s Beitrdge (ii. 

53-84), the text of a MS compiled in 1235, and 
entitled Snpra Stella], 

It does not, however, appear that these widely 
scattered communities were at variance among 
themselves, as was notably the case, in the 17th 
cent., with those Puritan representatives of the 
Cathari who settled, as exiles, in Holland and in 
Germany. They are rather to be regarded as suc- 
cessive waves of a great exodus from Hungary, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Balmatia, breaking 
now on the north-western shores of the Adriatic 
(where Venice became their chief centre), and now 
on the coast of Apulia, but finding, both among 
the rising communes of Lombardy and the unruly 
barons of the south, a sympathy which deepened 
into admiration and bore fruit in numerous con- 
verts to their doctrines. The state of the Catholic 
Church, indeed, whether in the lands which these 
exiles had quitted or in those in which they settled, 
was not such as to inspire them with much rever- 
ence for its institutions. In Bosnia there was but 
one Catholic bishop, and the clergy were poor and 
imorant. In Hungry, a public olficial might be a 
Jew, a Muhammadan, or a pagan ; and the mon- 
asteries there, which professed the Benedictine 
rule, were fain to seek their novices in Germany 
and Italy, and existed in almost complete isolation 
from the surrounding populations. Those of the 
Greek Church, on the other hand, while regarded 
with dislike by the Latin clergy, often sheltered 
within their walls not a few for whom the refined 
subtleties of the Manichaeistic dualism possessed 
almost a fascination ; while over those rude natives 
to whom the Perfects of the Cathari were able to 
preach in the vernacular, their simpler faith and 
ascetic life exercised a scarcely less potent influ- 
ence. Among those of them who became converts 
to Bogomilism (see Bogomils) the aversion from 
the doctrines and example of the Old Borne was 
so strong that large numbers became converts to 
Muhammadanism. The Paulicians, however, who 
formed an important body in the New Rome, 
migrated to Italy and to France. Witli regard to 
what might there be observed of the life of the 
higher ecclesiastics and the state of discipline in 
the Church at large, it may here be sufficient to 
cite the declarations of a contemporary Pope and 
the candid admissions of a living Catholic prelate. 
It was in May, 1204, that Innocent III. addressed 


to his legate in Narbonne a letter calling attention 
to the demoralized condition of the clergy in that 
province, a state which he attributes largely to 
the misrule of the metropolitan, Berenger li. He 
describes the superior clergy as ‘dumb dogs who 
had forgot howto bark, simoniacswho sold justice, 
absolving the rich and condemning the poor, 
themselves regardless of the laws of the Church, 
accumulators of benefices in their own hands, con- 
ferring dignities on unworthy priests or illiterate 
lads.’ ^ And hence^ he adds, Hhe insolence of the 
heretics and the prevailing contempt both of 
seigneurs and the people for God and for His 
Church.’ ‘ Nothing,^ he goes on to say, ‘ was more 
common than for monks even, and regular canons, 
to cast aside their attire, take to gambling and 
hunting, consort with concubines, and turn jug- 
glers or doctors ’ bk. vii. No. 75, Migne, PL 

eciv. 355-357). * We are bound, in good faith, to 

admit,’ writes Mgr. Bouais, ‘that the clergy of 
the 12th cent, were not simply wanting in the 
power to withstand the revolutionary designs of 
the new Manichseans, hut themselms afforded them 
at once a pretext and an excuse^ {Les Albigeois^ 
[1880], p. 287). In the year in which Innocent 
himself was elected Pope, the citizens of Lod^ve, 
in the territory of Beziers, had plundered the 
palace of their bishop, and compelled him, by 
threats on his life, to grant them fresh privileges 
(Luchaire, Innocent, III., p. 27). It is, indeed, un- 
deniable that at this time most of the chief 
seigneurs in Languedoc regarded Catholicism with 
indifference, if not hostility, and were friendly at 
heart to the Catharists ; while, if their arch- 
accuser, Peter of Cernay, may be credited, the 
counts of Foix, Beziers, Toulouse, and B6arn took 
special delight in encouraging the desecration^ of 
churches and in oflbring insults to the officiating 
clergy {Historia Albigensium, Migne, PL ccxiii. 
cols. 665, 566, 579, 600-602), That such outrages 
were instigated by the Catharists themselves, or 
that they were the result of their teaching, is, how- 
ever, at least doubtful, although there certainly 
are instances of similar action on their part under 
extreme provocation. But, generally speaking, by 
the admission of the same writer, they were known 
among their supporters as the boni homines, the 
‘ bons hommes,’ whose simple blameless life offered, 
in most respects, the strongest contrast alike to 
the self-seeking and self-indulgent habits of the 
clergy, and to the dissolute and reckless careers of 
the majority of the seigneurs {ib. col. 653). 

Prior to the reign of Louis VII. (1130-1180), the 
counts of Toulouse had been among the most 
independent of all the vassals of the French 
Crown ; but in 1154 the marriage of Raymond v. 
with Constance, the sister of Louis, ushered in a 
material change in these relations. Shortly after, 
and for the first time within a century, a French 
monarch visited Languedoc in person ; in 1168 his 
aid was invoked to repel the forces of Henry II. of 
England from the Toulousain. From that day, it 
became the policy of Louis and of his successor, 
Philip Augustus, to cultivate direct and friendly 
relations with the clergy of these southern pro- 
vinces; and a series of charters granted to the 
bishops of Maguelonne, Narbonne, Nlmes, Uzfes, 
and Agde, and to the churches and abbeys of 
Toulouse, raised them to comparative independ- 
ence of the local seigneurs with respect to their 
temporalities, — ^the King and the Pope thence- 
forth representing their suzerains (Luchaire, Instit, 
des premiers Caj^tiens, ii. 281). 

It was at the time when this important political 
change was becoming operative, about the year 
1167, that the chief leader of the Paulicians in 
Constantinople, whose name was Nicetas (or 
Niquinta), arrived in the Toulousain to preside 
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over a Synod of the teachers of the Catharists 
which had been convened in St. Felix de Caraman 
near Toulouse. His account of the prospects of 
the sister Churches in the East was well calculated 
at once to reassure those whom he addressed, 
and to rouse the apprehensions of those of the 
local Catholic clergy to whose ears it might come. 
His own church of Melangia, in close proximity to 
Constantinople, stood firm ; as also did each of 
four others, among which he had made a visitation 
before crossing the Mediterranean : (1) that known 
as the Drugurian, (2) that in Koumania, (3) the 
Bulgarian (with Philippopolis as its centre), (4) 
the Dalmatian, — at the head of each being its duly 
appointed bishop, duly fortified for the spiritual 
life by the reception of the Comolamentum. Be- 
fore he left the Toulousain, Nicetas had either 
confirmed or instituted five new bishops for Septi- 
mania and the adjacent counties, among whom 
was Sicard Cellerier, bishop of Albi (Vignier, His- 
toire de V^glise^ 1601 ; Dbllinger, Beitrdgey i. 116, 
121, 123 and n.). 

According to Dollinger [ih, p. 200), the above- 
named Synod reasserted the Mamchseistic doctrines 
of the sect in their most aggressive form ; and in 
1201, another ‘ Perfectus,’ one Julian of Palermo, 
a teacher of the same school, appeared at Albi. 
He had long been known by his labours among the 
warlike race which sheltered in the gloomy gorges 
of Albania, and his fervid oratory now so wrought 
upon the Albigenses, that almost the entire popu- 
lation accepted his teaching, while his emissaries 
were received with open arms in most of the chief 
towns of Septimania. It is to be noted, accord- 
ingly, that at the very time when Innocent re- 
solved upon the Crusade in Languedoc, the doc- 
trines of the Cathari had assumed a form which 
can only be described as subversive, not merely of 
the teaching of the Western Church, but of Chris- 
tianity itself. 

The Church of the Cathari most resembled, per- 
haps, that of Rome, with respect to its organiza- 
tion. It appears to have had its Pope, although 
this is somewhat doubtful (see Schmidt, Histoire, 
ii. 145) ; but it is certain that, in the New Rome, 
Niquinta had been styled ‘Papa,’ and Julian of 
Palermo, known as Maior Hcereticorum, appears 
to have been regarded as his successor. The func- 
tions of the Catholic bishop were vested in the 
Perfectus, the person in each separate community 
or congregation of credentes who, by virtue of a 
lengthened course of ascetic discipline which in- 
cluded periods of complete isolation from society, 
had won for himself the recognized right to bear 
a designation which implied his superiority to 
human frailties and passions. Under his teaching 
his flock learned to repudiate the Divinely insti- 
tuted ordinance of marriage and to ignore the 
rights of individual proprietorship, the ties of 
social existence and of civic organization being 
alike thus cast aside. Self-detachment from the 
world, while engaging in secular duties and pur- 
suits, appears, indeed, to have been their dominant 
conception of the religious life, all contact with 
the material invohdng a certain defilement, while 
life itself was a kind of purgatory, of which the 
Catharists rejected the Roman doctrine, maintain- 
ing that the soul, after death, entered forthwith 
into a state either of perfect happiness or of eternal 
suffering (see Eckbertus, Migne, PL clxxii. col. 
15). Their abstention (of Manichseistic origin) 
from all animal food included even milk and 
eggs, all matter being regarded as the creation 
of the Spirit of Evil, but especially that which 
was the outcome of sexual propagation. Labour 
was justifiable so far as it served to sustain life ; 
carried beyond that point, it was useless for 
those who were debarred from the possession of 


anything that could be called personalty (Schmidt, 
ii. 84, 85). Such was the creed imposed by the 
Perfectus on the believers (credentes) ; but besides 
the believers there were the ‘hearers’ (audi- 
tores), who listened to the words of the teacher 
but failed adequately to put in practice what he 
taught. With regard to their theology, the evi- 
dence is perplexing, not to say contradictory. 
Their Christology, while evidently influenced by 
Arianism, differed from it in some important re- 
spects. Christ, they held, was not (3^od, but a 
creation of the Divine Nature, and one with it only 
in respect of will and intention,— an Archangel 
among the angels and appearing upon earth in this 
celestial form (see DOOETISM), but neither Incar- 
nate nor Ascended, the very miracles which He 
wrought being explained away as pureljr meta- 
phorical, and designed simply to symbolize the 
power of the spiritual over the earthly nature. 
At the time of tne commencement of the Crusade, 
indeed, the dualistic and anti-materialistic theory 
had obtained such influence in Languedoc, owing, 
possibly, to the teaching of Nicetas and Julian, 
that, according to some teachers, the Christ of the 
Evangelists was really an emanation of the Spirit 
of Evil, permitted to appear on earth as the 
Tempter, seeking to lead mankind astray and to 
undo that work of man’s salvation which was 
being accomplished by the true Christ in heaven 
(Peter of Cernay, op, cit col. 546 ; Schmidt, ii. 37). 
The views inculcated with respect to the Third 
Person in the Trinity, so far as discernible, are 
not altogether intelligible, and the dualist can 
hardly but have found his main theory accom- 
panied with exceptional difficulties in connexion 
with this question. 

If the above tenets were calculated to scandalize 
and alarm the devout Catholic, the theory of the 
ConsolaTnentum must have added yet further to his 
dismay, supplanting as it did the ordinances of the 
Church in relation to baptism, to the Eucharist, 
and to absolution. This singular and elaborate 
ceremony, described at length by Schmidt (ii, 119- 
129), commencing with the renunciation of the 
Church of Rome and followed by a declaration of 
acceptance of the Catharist faith, and a solemn 
promise to observe all the conditions imposed with 
regard to chastity, diet, and companionship, ter- 
minated in the formal admission of the believer 
into the number of the Perfecti. He then, after a 
rigid fast extending over three days, retired for 
forty days more into complete solitude. In cases 
where the Consolamentumha.d been granted to one 
who was seriously ill, the individual, we are told, 
would not infrequently refuse all food, and either 
voluntarily or at the behest of the Perfecti submit 
himself to the enduray so as to die of starva- 
tion, and thereby expedite his immediate passage 
into eternal felicity (Liber Sentent. Inqmsitionis 
TolosancCy p. 134; Schmidt, ii. 102, 129). With 
the Consotamentum were associated two other 
doctrines which may be said to have completed 
the alienation of the Catharist from all that 
savoured of Roman Catholicism,— the above-men- 
tioned repudiation of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
and the theory that the efficacy of the ceremony 
would be lost, if the officiating Perfectus were not 
himself pure from sin. The admiration, indeed, 
with which the teaching of the Perfecti was listened 
to, alike by the seigneurs of Septimania and the 
citizens of Milan and Toulouse, is largely to be 
attributed to the fact that the Perfecti actually 
exemplified in their lives the austere virtues which 
they inculcated, thereby presenting a marked con- 
trast to the life and aims of the ^eat majority of 
the Roman cler^. The attitude, again, of the 
Catharist towards those who were not of his per- 
suasion cannot be described as intolerant; he 
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preached and he prayed, but he did not persecute ; 
and here, again, he contrasted favourably with 
the Catholic, and won the sympathy of the 
seigneur. It is, indeed, implied by William of 
Puylaurens {Chronica^ jpassim), that under the 
protection of the knights of Languedoc a man 
could profess almost any religion that he pleased. 
To Innocent III., however, such laxity of bmief and 
diversity of tenets appeared only to call impera- 
tively for intervention ; and his experiences, since 
his accession, in his own dominions might well 
seem to show that such intervention, if judiciously 
carried out, might be relied upon to accomplish 
the desired results. In Italy itself the increasing 
numbers of the Patarini and the defiant attitude 
of many of their leaders had already roused him to 
active measures. At Verona, on the petition of 
the archbishop, he had promulgated a sentence of 
excommunication, but it had been treated with 
contempt (Baluze, ed. Mansi, i. 191), It was yet 
more ominous when, within the limits of the 
Patrimony itself, a succession of cities had given 
evidence of like infection. At Orvieto, in 1200, 
his intervention having been solicited by the 
Catholic party, he had sent Parentio, a hmh- 
spirited young Roman noble, to assume the omce 
(npodestd; but the unsparing severity with which 
his representative had exerted his authority had 
iven rise to a conspiracy, and Parentio had been 
ragged from his house and put to death outside 
the city walls {Acta JSS. vol. Ixviii. Mai). At 
Viterbo (one of his favourite residences), in 1205, 
several Catharists had been elected consuls, and 
their Perfectus, one John Tiniosi, had been re- 
turned for the office of papal chamberlain. Re- 
monstrances having proved ineffectual, Innocent 
himself, in 1207, had repaired to the city; the 
leaders fled on his approach ; he commanded that 
their houses should forthwith be demolished and 
their property confiscated ; while the podestk and 
the consuls were compelled to swear that, in future, 
they themselves would mete out like punishment to 
all heretics {Epist. x. Nos. 105, ISO, 139 ; Migne, PL 
ccxv. cols. 1200, 1220, 1231). Like punishment was 
inflicted on Orvieto, and with the close of the year 
1207 the submission of the cities was complete, and 
penitent Viterbo had been raised to the rank of a 
cathedral city ; while Innocent was now able to 
direct his attention to where it seemed most 
required, namely, to Languedoc. His interven- 
tion in that province was materially aided by a 
political change which had taken place since his 
accession (Schmidt, i. 148-149). 

In 1137, the kingdom of Aragon had been 
acquired by the count of Barcelona, Raymond- 
Berenger IV., and the crown had become heredi- 
tary in his house. In 1204, his descendant, 
Pedro II., following the example of the French 
monarch, had proclaimed himself the vassal of 
the Roman pontiff; and, in consequence, various 
fiefs which had before done homage to the counts 
of Toulouse (among them those of Carcassonne, 
Albi, and Nlmes) became detached from their 
former fealty to that of the kings of Aragon, 
the first two cities, it is to be noted, being in the 
same episcopal province, with Narbonne as their 
common metropolis (B. Haur6au, Bernard Dili- 
deux, p. 12). 

It was now, therefore,— when the Fourth Crusade 
had resulted in the reduction of the Eastern Empire 
to the condition of a French dependency, when the 
disastrous ten years^ war between France and Ger- 
many had been ended, and Otto iv., under solemn 

E romise to restore the lands which he had wrested 
:om the Holy See, was looking forward to his 
coronation in Rome, — that the time seemed to have 
arrived for effective measures in the Toulousain. 
Throughout his letters, Innocent lays emphasis 


on the fact that his great aim is the conversion 
of the heretic, not his destruction ; and in Nov., 
1206, three legates had been sent by him from 
Rome to Narbonne instructed to make yet another 
attempt to bring the Cathari to reason by force of 
argument- They were at the same time directed 
to lay aside all pomp and ostentation, and to 
aim at winning the sympathy of observers by a 
humble demeanour, to go meanly clad, imitating 
the poverty of their great exemplar, and by the 
force of their own example and convincing speech 
{docvmentum sermonis) to recall the heretic from 
his errors {Epist. ix. No. 185). It is noted by 
Luchaire that four months before this letter was 
written, Di^go de Acevedo, the bishop of Osma in 
Spain, accompanied by Dominic de Guzlan, the 
founder of the Dominican Order, had had audience 
of Innocent in Rome, and on their return journey 
had, by accident, fallen in with the above three 
legates (one of whom was Peter of Castelnau) at 
Castelnau, when the bishop of Osma had given 
them much the same advice as that which soon 
after reached them as a mandate from Rome. 
As Dominic was one of the bishop’s chapter, and 
was present when this advice was given, we may 
fairly accept the assertion of Vignier that the self- 
denial, self-devotion, and fervid oratory which dis- 
tinguished the Dominican friars were, to a great 
extent, evoked by the urgent necessity of combat- 
ing the success which had attended the exhibi- 
tion of the same characteristics on the part of the 
teachers of the Catharists {Histoire de VEglise,^ p. 
405; Luchaire, Innocent in., 90-91). Dividing 
themselves into little bands, the Dominicans now 
appeared at different centres, — Servian, Beziers, 
Verfeil, Montreal, and Pamiers, — inviting the 
leaders of the Catharists to amicable disputa- 
tion on the chief points of disagreement. At 
each of these centres the disputation extended 
over from seven to fourteen days, and was listened 
to with intense interest by crowded audiences ; but 
as the only accounts which have come down to us 
are those preserved in Catholic sources, they can 
hardly be supposed to be impartial. But if it be 
true that at Montreal, Oton, the Catharist pro- 
tagonist, affirmed and maintained as his ^ucestio 
the identity of the Church of Rome with the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, and even ventured 
to style the former * the Synagogue of the Devil ’ 
(Vignier, pp. 407, 410), the Catharist can hardly 
be credited with any real desire to conciliate his 
opponent [Devicand VaissHte (1879), vi. 249]. At 
the expiration of two years thus spent, Dominic 
is recorded to have expressed himself deeply cha- 
grined at the small result of their collective labours 
(Pierre de Cernay, op. cit. cc. 1-5 ; Schmidt, i. 211- 
217 ; Luchaire, Innocent III., 92-99). 

But however sanguine Innocent may originally 
have been of their success, he had already deter- 
mined on the employment of other means, and, 
early in 1207, Peter of Castelnau had received 
instructions to urge upon certain seigneurs of 
Septimania (of whom Raymond of Toulouse him- 
self was one) that they should lay aside the feuds 
which, unhappily, were rife among themselves, 
and combine in a Crusade against the heretics. 
That it was designed, by this proposal, to isolate 
Raymond admits of little doubt, and he was 
himself fully aware of the net that was now 
closing round him. The other barons, allured by 
the prospect of rich plunder, to be reaped at small 
risk, readily assented ; hut the count of Toulouse, 
apart from his open sympathy with the Cathari, 
who composed a large proportion of his own sub- 
jects, recoiled from the prospect of seeing his own 
domains overrun by the enemies of his house, and 
very naturally refused. Thereupon Peter pro- 
nounced him excommunicate, and planed his 
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territory under an interdict, at the same time 
justifying this extreme course by alleging the 
counts laxity and extortion in the administration 
of his seigneury, — laxity, as shown in his partiality 
to Jews and heretics; extortion, as attested by 
his encroachments on the temporalities of the 
Church (Vaiss^tte, iii. 146 ; Be vie and Vaissfette 
[1879], vi. 249-260). Innocent followed up the 
action of his legate by confirming the sentence of 
excommunication, and, addressing to Raymond a 
letter in which he upbraided him with seeKing * to 
reserve jpeace with his neighbours while he allied 
imself with the foes of Catholic truth’ [Epist. x. 
No. 99 ; cf. Bevic and Vaiss^tte, op, cit, vi, 255- 
257). 

In the first instance, Raymond is said to have 
feigned submission, but he failed to give practical 
eJffect to the promises which he is alleged to have 
made ; and Innocent now, for the fourth time, pro- 
ceeded to invoke the aid of King Philip, entreating 
him to come in person and place himself at the 
head of the Crusade. The latter, although himself 
involved in hostilities with J ohn Lackland, at length 
feigned compliance, but in doing so he stipulated 
that Innocent, in turn, should undertake to bring 
about a two years’ truce between France and Eng- 
land, and should also decree the levying of a subsidy 
from the clergy and nobles of the French kingdom 
to defray the expenses of the Crusade. This, how- 
ever, was altogether beyond Innocent’s power ; and 
it was while he was probably hesitating as to the 
course he should next pursue that his perplexities 
were suddenly terminated by the assassination of 
Peter of Castelnau, when on his way to St. Gilles, 
by one of Count Raymond’s officers. The incident 
itself is enveloped in obscurity, and not less so the 
extent of the count’s complicity in the deed. But, 
according to the statement made by Innocent to 
King Philip, Raymond, feigning penitence, had 
invited Peter to St. Gilles, there to receive his 
submission, and had then contrived the murder. 
But this statement is invalidated, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the pontiff’s admission, when referring to 
the subject some four years later, that j^ositive 
proof was wanting {Epist, xi. No. 26, xii. No. 
106). His immediate action, however, assumed 
the count’s complicity, and in a circular letter 
(10 March, 1208) to the churches of Languedoc, 
Raymond was again excommunicated, his person 
ana his territory were declared to be no longer 
under the protection of the law, and his subjects 
and allies alike absolved from their vows of fidelity 
or compact {Epist. xi. No. 26). Should he, how- 
ever, give proof of his penitence, he might even 
et be received again into the bosom of the Church, 
ut only on condition that he expelled the heretic 
from his dominions {ih. Migne, PX eexv. col. 1657). 

A Crusade was then proclaimed, Arnold Amalric 
being appointed chief leader, with Simon de Mont- 
fort as his lieutenant, while all who refused to 
listen to the summons were forbidden the enjoy- 
ments of social life and interdicted from Christian 
burial at their death. To the Bominicans was 
confided the duty of preaching the great expedi- 
tion throughout the realm, and for the fifth time 
an appeal was made to Philip (Bevic and Yaissbtte, 
vi. 263-267). The king, however, still stipulated 
that the two conditions which he had before speci- 
fied should be carried out, while he at the same 
time intimated (in a letter subsequently erased 
from the royal registers) that, as he was advised 
by his councillors (Raymond’s ^uilt as a heretic 
being still unproven), the pontiff' had exceeded his 
powers in declaring his lands subject to confisca- 
tion. Such, indeed, was the attitude which he 
continued to maintain until his death, influenced 
partly by his disinclination to appear personally as 
the abettor of religious bigotry, but still more by 


the desire to employ the military resources at his 
command for other purposes, and not least by the 
apprehension lest, under the rule of a too powerful 
vassal, Languedoc might recover its former virtual 
independence (Luchaire, u.s. 126-127). 

The first phase of the Crusade, accordingly, was 
that of a religious war, directed mainly by the 
papal legate and headed by French nobles, among 
whom, next to de Montfort, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the counts of Nevers, Auxerre, St. Pol, and 
Geneva, were the most conspicuous, — the Bomini- 
can, like Peter the Hermit more than a century 
before, lending his aid as an orator to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the multitude, while his efforts were 
seconded by the Troubadour, who, in his Chanson 
de la CroisadCy vaunted that more than 20,000 
fully armed knights and 200,000 foot had rallied 
to the standard of the Cross {ih. p. 129). Ray- 
mond himself, completely dismayed, now again 
made his submission, and (18 June, 1209), after 
a humiliating ceremony, was reconciled to the 
Church by the papal legate in the cathedral 
at St. Gilles ; he was compelled to swear on the 
Gospels and in the presence of holy relics that he 
would treat all heretics as personal foes, expel the 
Jews, proclaim a Truce of God, and himself take 
part in the Crusade (for the oaths taken by Ray- 
mond and Milo, the legate, on this occasion, see 
Bevic and VaissHte, vi. 277-279 ; Migne, PL cevi. 
cols. 90-91). A like submission made by the 
vicomte of Beziers was not accepted, although he 
was a nephew of Raymond and brother-in-law of 
Peter, the king of Aragon. In July, Beziers itself 
was taken by storm, when a general massacre of 
the inhabitants took place. Raymond Roger, the 
vicomte, fled to Carcassonne, and shortly after 
died a prisoner in the fortress, not without sus- 
picion of foul means having been employed. It 
was at the capture of Beziers that Arnold, the 
papal legate, on being appealed to by the soldiery 
to guide them in the work of butchery (for fear 
that loyal Catholics might otherwise perish un- 
recognized) is narrated to have made reply, * Slay 
them all, the Lord will recognize his own.’ The 
story, however, is at least doubtful (Hurter, 
Geseh. Pabst Innocenz des Dritt6'n^\ ii. 343 ; Bevic 
and VaissHte, vi. 288-289, 313 ; Migne, PL eexvi. 
cols. 138-141). Narbonne saved itself from a like 
fate only by an anticipatory execution of a number 
of the Cathari. Montpellier, owing to its long 
and approved loyalty to the Church, altogether 
escaped ; but Innocent could vaunt that 500 towns 
and castles had been wrested from the enemies of 
the Faith, while the greater part of Septimania 
was reduced to the appearance of a desert. So 
great, indeed, was the scarcity of supplies, that 
the French leaders, having completed their forty 
days’ term of service, and seeing no prospect of 
further plunder, were fain to return home. Simon 
de Montfort, fourth earl of Leicester, alone re- 
mained. In the lie de France he held only a 
petty seigneury, and having been ap|)ointed suc- 
cessor to Raymond Roger in the viscounty of 
Beziers and Carcassonne, he found himself virtu- 
ally an autocrat in the government of the desolated 
province. Altho\mh he was by education and con- 
viction an ardent Catholic, his religious enthusiasm 
was probably fanned by a sense of personal wrong. 
In 1107 he had been mulcted by John of England 
of all the estates which he inherited through his 
mother in that country. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the other hand, had married Joan, John’s sister, 
and daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine. If we add 
to these considerations the fact that King John of 
England was at this very time excommunicate, 
owing to his maltreatment and defiance in Eng- 
land of that same episcopal order whose power de 
Montfort was pledged to restore in Languedoc, we 
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cannot but see that hatred of heresy can hardly 
have been the sole motive which urged on the stern 
Norman knight in his merciless career. Before 
the year 1210 had passed, John himself received 
intimation that his own barons were plotting to 
place the crown which he wore on the head of 
Simon de Montfort. 

The circumstances under which Simon was now 
called upon to administer his territory were, 
however, sufficiently discouraging. Funds began 
entirely to fail him, and this at the very time 
when the few knights who had remained with 
him were demanding double pay, to indemnify 
them for the absence of the plunder which the 
country no longer afforded. In his difficulties 
he appealed to Innocent. The pontiff, already 
overburdened by the demands consequent upon 
the Fourth Crusade (see Crusades), was unable 
to respond with pecuniary aid, but wrote to the 
Emperor Otto, the Kings of Aragon and Castille, 
and ‘numerous powerful knights and ladies,’ to 
invoke their assistance {Migne, FL ccvi. cols. Mi- 
ls?). At the same time, we find him gratefully 
acknowledging the service which Simon had ren- 
dered in restoring to the papal exchequer the 
hearth tax of three pennies per annum which the 
lawless barons of Languedoc had, in many cases, 
been diverting to their own uses. 

In the meantime, Kaymond, sorely pressed by 
the demands imposed on him by the papal envoys, 
was reduced almost to desperation by being for 
a third time excommunicated, the sentence hav- 
ing been pronounced by a Council at Avignon, 
6 Sept., 1209. He resolved on a personal appeal to 
Innocent, before whom (Jan., 1210), having been 
admitted to an audience in the Lateran, he laid 
a statement of his grievances. Accounts differ 
with regard to what actually took place on this 
occasion ; but it is probable that the pontiff deemed 
it prudent to disown, to some extent, the relentless 
proceedings of his legates, one of whom, Milo, 
had just died, and he now enjoined that Bay- 
mona, who had complied with all the conditions 
originally imposed, should be reinstated in pos- 
session of his castles, and that his lands should be 
relieved from further requisitions (Migne, PJS, ib. 
cols. 171-173). His instructions, however, either 
arrived too late, or were wilfully disregarded by his 
legates, to whom Toulouse was now called upon to 
surrender its count. But the dwellers in the city 
and in the faubourg alike, holding themselves bound 
by their oath of ^egiance to their seigneurs, re- 
fused compliance ; and it was with difficulty that the 
archbishop of the city, a staunch supporter of Simon, 
succeeded in inducing a certain number of the citi- 
zens to support the latter, under whose leader- 
ship there now ensued, throughout the Toulousain 
and Septimania (June, 1210 to Sept., 1212), a long 
series of plunderings and massacres, accompanied 
by almost unprecedented atrocities, wherever the 
defenceless victims refused to abjure their errors. 
At the strong fortress of Minerve, near Narbonne, 
140 Perfect! were hurled or threw themselves on 
to the burning pyre (Devic and Vaissfette, vi. 329- 
331). At Lavaur, taken after a stubborn defence, 
the well is still shown into which the widowed 
‘Lady of the City,’ the bounteous Giralda, and 
her daughter, were flung, and stones rolled down 
upon their bodies. The governor and eighty 
knights were either suspended on the gallows or 
put to the sword. Termes, Castres, and other 
towns were the scenes of simdar horrors, Toulouse 
and Montauban being, eventually, the only two 
which remained in the possession of Kaymond 
[Guillelmi de Podio Laurentii Hist. Alhig.^ cc. 17, 
18 [in Duchesne (A.), Hist. Franc. Script., v.] ; 
Devic and Vaisshtte, vi. 342, 356-358, 384 ; Peter of 
Cemay, Migne, FL ccxiii. cc. 37, 52, 53 ; La Chan- 


son de la Croisade, stanzas lxvii.-lxxiv. (ed. Paul 
Meyer, ii. 83-91) ; Voyage en France (35^me s4rie), 
269J. 

The war itself must now be regarded as assuming 
another phase, and Innocent himself became aware 
that a reaction was setting in throughout Lan- 
guedoc, as, to quote the expression of Paul Meyer, 
‘ it became clear that the Crusade was designed to 
accomplish nothing less than the substitution of 
some enterprising adventurers from France for 
the ancient seigniorial families of the South ’ {La 
Chanson, etc., Introd. p. xxiv ; Fauriel, Hist, de 
la Croisade, Introd. pp. xlviii-1). 

The doctrines of the Catharist were again openly 
espoused, as a p^owerful incentive to renewed re- 
sistance. The Count de Foix, Kaymond Koger, 
reverted to his former defiant attitude. The 
Catholic leaders, on the other hand, perceiving 
how closely political supremacy was involved 
in the suppression of heresy, began to assert 
their position with increased emphasis. Arnold 
Amalric, the abbot of Citeaux, usurped to him- 
self the title of duke of Narbonne (Luchaire, 
Innocent ill., p. 188), and imposed oaths ot 
fidelity and homage on the former subjects of 
Kaymond of TouJouse. Simon, however, with 
his habitual astuteness, professed, in the first 
instance, to ignore his own position, and, writing 
to Philip (Aug., 1211), said that he had instructed 
his envoys to assume possession of all the territory 
wrested from Kaymond, and to hold the same 
until the rightful owner should be declared {ih. 
178). By the middle of the following year, how- 
ever, his representatives in Kome preferred the 
demand for his recognition as lord of Languedoc ; 
in a charter of 14 Sept., 1212, granted by the 
abbot of Moissac, that dignitary expressly de- 
clared that ‘ God has justly^ assigned to Simon de 
Montfort the territory of his adversary ’ {ih. 189), 
In the following December, Simon himself con- 
vened an assembly at Pamiers, to which the 
seigneurs, the clergy, and the citizens of the 
province were alike summoned, — the great politi- 
cal revolution which was in process hieing thinly 
disguised by their being themselves invited to 
become members of the Commission which was 
then appointed, and by whose action the ‘customs’ 
of Paris, the ‘use’ of Northern France, and the 
supremacy of the Church (acting through its ec- 
clesiastical courts), were substituted for the feudal 
liberties and the civic freedom which had before 
existed. As Luchaire points out, however, Simon 
de Montfort posed as the saviour of the land, whose 
mission it was to establish order, centralization, 
and peace ; and for a time there were those who 
firmly believed that they should obtain these 
blessings at his hands. 

The king of Aragon was still Simon’s suzerain, 
and, with the support of Innocent, was able to 
assert his rights. He regarded with no small 
alarm his great vassal’s monopoly of influence and 
the impending political changes. As soon, accord- 
ingly, as the Crusade was pronounced by Innocent 
to be at an end (Jan., 1213), Peter’s first endeavour 
was to submit to a Council convened at Lavaur 
(16 Jan.) a memorandum, draAvn up with the 
design of showing that Kaymond himself had 
never been proved a heretic, and that neither he 
nor his cousin, the count of Comminges, nor the 
count of Foix, nor Gaston de B^arn, had ever 
accepted the Albigensian doctrines. It was the 
design of the Council, however, to complete the 
count’s ruin rather than to afford him the 
opportunity of regaining the confidence of Inno- 
cent, and counter-representations were made at 
the Lateran, couched in terms of such urgency, 
that the pontiff', notwithstanding his distrust of 
Simon and the Norman party, was prevailed upon 
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to change his attitude completely, *The sup- 
porters of heresy,’ he now wrote to King Peter, 

‘ are more dangerous than the heretics themselves,’ 
at the same time plainly intimating that further 
obduracy would be visited with another Crusade 
{Epist. xvi. No. 48; Migne, PL ccxvi. col. 851). 
Soon after, hostilities were resumed ; and Peter, 
along with his allies, now appeared at the head of a 
great army outside the wans of the strong fortress 
of Muret, where Simon, with a small body of 
knights, awaited their attack. The disastrous 
defeat which the confederates there sustained, 
involving, as it did, the death of the king and 
the dispersion of his forces (12 Sept., 1213), sealed 
the fate of Kaymond’s party. He himself is next 
heard of at the court oi John Lackland, at 
P4rigueux, profiering a now worthless homage. 
Simon’s son, Amaury, now married Beatrice, tlie 
heiress of Dauphiny; Toulouse surrendered to 
Montfort, and the whole of southern Prance be- 
came incorporated with the French kingdom. 
Towards the close of the year, the Troubadour, 
William of Tudela, gives place (line 2768) to his 
successor in the Chanson, which henceforth becomes 
of primary value as a contemporary historical 
source, being at once highly original and always 
to be trusted (P. Meyer, Introd. vol. i. xci-xciii). 

In 1214, Innocent rescinded the prohibition to 
preach the Crusade, and in the course of the 
year a hundred thousand ‘pilgrims’ poured into 
Languedoc. Their first military achievement was 
the capture of Maurillac, on which occasion we 
find a reference to the Waldenses, seven of whom 
were burnt ‘ with great joy’ as incorrigible in. the 
attestation of their errors (Devic and Vaiss^tte, 
vi. 445). Concurrently with this movement, the 
victory achieved by the royal forces over Otto iv. 
at Bouvines (27 July, 1214) broke the power of the 
barons throughout the realm, and was hailed by 
the clergy as an auspicious triumph for the cause 
of unity in the Church. At the Council of Mont- 
pellier (8 Jan., 1215), Simon was unanimously 
elected * prince and sovereign ’ of Languedoc ; and 
in the following April, Prince Louis, accompanied 
by the new lord of the province and by Peter of 
Beneventum, the new papal legate, set out on 
a progress through the scenes of the war. The 
towns, still secretly hostile to de Montfort, threw 
open their gates to the representatives of the 
Crown and the Holy See. Innocent, however, 
although he formally acknowledged the new 
governor of the conquered territory, would never 
recognize him as its rightful lord, and subse- 
quently, when called upon to arbitrate in the 
fierce contention between Simon and the abbot 
Arnold for the dukedom of Narbonne, gave his 
decision in favour of the monastic dignitary. 

At the memorable Lateran Council of Nov., 1215, 
Kaymond was once more, and finally, confronted 
with his accusers; and here, again, we find the 
pontiff strongly urging that tlie exiled count 
should be reinstated in the Toulousain. His 
advice was supported by a small minority of 
bishops, whose counsel Peter of Cernay does not 
scruple to stigmatize as that of an ‘ Ahithophel ’ 
{Hist, Alhig. c. 83 ; Migne, FL ccxiii. col. 700), and 
it was rejected by a vast majority. The brief 
allusion of the monkish chronicler to the fact 
of this divergence of opinion is illustrated at 
length by the contemporary Troubadour, in a 
manner which brings home to us the fact that 
this famous Council, to quote the language of 
Fauriel, was really ‘nothing less than a ^eat 
political congress, at which the passions, ideas, 
ambitions, and secular aims of the time are to be 
discerned, for the moment, in actual open conflict’ 
{Hist, de la Po6sie Froven^ale^ iii. 159). In the 
sequel. Innocent himself was under the necessity 


of issuing a decree whereby Raymond was 
adjudged to have forfeited his right to govern, 
and condemned to pass the remainder of nis life 
as a penitent, only a small annuity being granted 
him, which, together with his wife’s dowry, was 
deemed sufficient for his maintenance. The 
Council assigned to de Montfort all the territory 
which he had wrested from the heretics, along 
with Toulouse and Montauban, but it was ordered 
that the unconquered lands ‘ in Provincia ’ (beyond 
the Rhone) should, for a time, be held in com- 
mission, and that in the event of the count’s only 
son (a youth of fifteen, against whom no imputa- 
tion of heresy had been preferred) giving proof, 
by his ‘fidelity and upright conversation,’ of 
genuine merit, provision should ultimately be 
made for him therefrom {Hist, Alhig,, col. 701; 
Guill, de Pod. Laur., c. 34; Vaisshtte, iii. 280; 
Bevic and Vaisshtte, vi. 475, 477). 

To all outward seeming, Raymond was now 
ermanently excluded from a public career. The 
ecisions of the Lateran Council had, however, 
been received throughout both the Toulousain and 
Provence with a general dissatisfaction which 
emboldened both father and son to sail, in the 
spring of 1216, for Marseilles, where they were 
received with , enthusiasm, and a rising in their 
favour took place, which forthwith extended up 
the Rhone and into Aragon, while large subsidies 
arrived from England. A conflict ensued, of 
which the Provencal poet supplies us with an 
animated description, but the incidents of which 
are of military rather than religious interest; 
though it is deserving of notice that the weapons 
of ecclesiastical approval and censure were wielded 
by both parties, in entire contempt for the attitude 
of the Roman pontiff At Beaucaire {Bellum-^ 
pvadrum) the insurgents, after capturing that 
important fortress, were stimulated to the work 
of reconstructing the defences by the promise of 
indulpnces held out by Raymond’s chaplain, and 
both knights and ladies applied themselves assidu- 
ously to the toil; while, in the following year, 
when Simon de Montfort appeared outside the 
walls of revolted Toulouse, he stood scarcely in 
happier relations to the Church than Raymond 
himself, having been excommunicated by his own 
ecclesiastical superior, Arnold, duke of Narbonne, 
on some pretext arising out of their bitter con- 
tention for the dukedom (Fauriel, Hist, de la 
Croisade, 3995-4014 ; Lea, Hist, of the Inguisit, 
i. 184). As Innocent had died in the preceding 
year (July, 1216), and his successor, Honorius m., 
sustained his policy in Languedoc with increased 
vigour, it is evident that the broader questions 
at issue were almost lost sight of in those of 
purely local importance. 

On commencing operations, for the third time, 
against Toulouse, Simon prayed that if he failed 
to recapture the city he might perish in the 
attempt, while, if successful, lie vowed that he 
would reduce it to ashes (Fauriel, ih, 7835-7855). 
The citizens, on the other hand, conscious that 
mercy was not to be looked for at his hands, 
repelled his attacks with a desperate energy, 
which, after a siege of nine months, was rewarded 
by his being killed (25 June, 1218) by a huge stone 
hurled from the wall by a mangonel, his brother 
Guy having only a minute before fallen by his 
side, — Bz escridan lajoya, car es Dieus mercenars 
(‘shouts of j(^ arise, for God is merciful’), 
exclaims the Troubadour {ib, 8434-8456, 8475; 
Meyer, i. 342, also ii. 421 ; Sandys, Hist, of 
Classical Scholarships, i, 549). At the news of 
the tyrant’s death, the Catharists and their sup- 
porters now flew to arms throughout Languedoc ; 
and Honorius, alarmed at the prospect, addressed 
to Philip an urgent remonstrance, which resulted 
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in tlie appearance of Prince Lonis at the head of 
an army, whose achievements in the field are 
remembered only by the massacre at Marmande, 
when 6000 men, women, and children were put to 
death by order of the bishop of Saintes, on the 
sole ground of their assumed heretical beliefs, and 
the city itself was burnt (Guill. de Pod. Laur. 
p. 685 ; Fauriel, ih, 9306-9320). An endeavour to 
inflict like exemplary punishment on Toulouse 
was baffled, and, after laying siege to the city 
for forty days, on 1 Aug., 1219 Louis struck his 
camp and returned to BYance. The Albigeois took 
fresh heart, and many of the towns which had 
been wrested from them by the sword of Simon 
were now recovered. Eventually, after a war 
extending over two more years, Amaury de 
Montfort was fain to bribe the French monarch 
to renewed interference, by ofiering to surrender 
to him the entire territory which had been ad- 
judged to his late father, it was at this juncture 
that Eaymond Yl. died (Aug., 1222) ; his inter- 
ment in consecrated ground was forbidden ; and 
for nearly a century and a half the remains, 
denied the rites of burial, were exposed to sight 
within the precincts of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John, outside Toulouse (C. Molinier, VBn~ 
sevelissemmt de Baimond VI . ). 

During Simon’s rule, large numbers of the 
Catharists had fled to Bulgaria and Croatia, — to 
return, at his death, inspired with renewed zeal 
by the exhortations of their Pope, or metropolitan, 
in those regions, — ^while they were encouraged and 
sustained in the renewal of the conflict in the 
Narbonnaise by the teachings of his delegate, one 
Bartholomew of Carcassonne (Devic and v aissbtte, 
vi. 567-568). The disputations with the Catholics 
were again held ; and in the years 1225-1226 the 
famous Franciscan, Antony of Padua, had 
appeared in the Toulousain and the Narbonnaise 
to urge on the persecutor the resumption of 
hostilities {ih. vi. 591-595). In the national 
archives of Paris are still to be seen the letters, 
written in 1227 by the metropolitan of Sens and 
the bishop of Ohartres, ofiering contributions 
towards a new Crusade against the Albigenses 
(Lea, Hist, of the Inquisitioriy i. 201). Eventually, 
after a long and gallant struggle, Raymond vii. 
submitted ; and was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Meaux (1229), to accept a series of onerous and 
humiliating conditions — the demolition of the 
greater part of the walls of Toulouse, the cession 
to the French Crown of territory amounting to 
two-thirds of his father’s dominions (of which, 
however, a part had been included in the sur- 
render, above mentioned, by Amaury), the cession 
to the Roman See of the marquisate of Provence 
(the portion of Provence on the left hank of the 
Rhone), while in Toulouse itself he was required 
to institute a school of studies, which subse- 
quently developed into the university, but was 
now conceived on lines designed to ensure the 
predominance of strictly Catholic teaching (Martin, 
Hist, de France^ iv. 149-150). 

In assenting to the foregoing conditions, Ray- 
mond can have been actuated by no other 
sentiment than a conviction of the political 
unwisdom of prolonging a racial conflict against 
forces which were overwhelming j but in promising 
his active and unsparing co-operation in the 
extirpation of heresy, and subsequently befriend- 
ing the two great Mendicant Orders (he is said 
even to have urged on the papal legate in the 
work of organizing the Inquisition within his own 
diminished territory), it is probable that he was 
giving expression to a contrite sense of the 
paternal folly which had brought such ruin on 
his house, and that the manner in which Innocent 
had compassioi'.ated his helpless boyhood may 


have instilled into the young count a genuine 
admiration of his protector, and sympathy with 
his designs. That sagacious pontifl' had seen very 
clearly, some years before his death, that, how- 
ever effective fire and sword might prove in the 
temporary eflacement of heresy, something more 
was needed to prevent the recrudescence of an 
ancient faith sincerely, however WTongly, held. 
Notwithstanding his habitual tendency to tempor- 
ize, he had accordingly drawn up a series of 
instructions which represent an important inno- 
vation upon preceding methods (Douais, HJn- 
^uisitioTiy 1906, p. 6). The mode of procedure 
m a judge’s court, at that time, was still that of 
the old Roman tribunal ; the magistrate always 
awaited the appearance of an accuser before he 
intervened to punish the malefactor. But, how- 
ever adequate such a method might be found in 
dealing with offences against the person or against 
property, Innocent perceived that it failed alto- 
gether to reach a particular class of citizens, 
distinguished generally by their blameless life 
and inoffensive conduct, but lying under grave 
suspicion owing to their abstention from the 
prescribed forms of public worship, and their 
secret gatherings. If such conduct were really a 
shelter for rumoured malpractices, it was certain 
that stronger motives were required to induce the 
accusator to come forward, and hence the insti- 
tution of the inquisitiOf a system of inquiry, 
authorized in legal form and terminology, for 
bringing home to the offender a definite charge. 
As early as 1183, Lucius ill. had enjoined upon 
the bishop of each diocese the necessity of seeking 
out and passing sentence on heretics (Mansi [1644], 
xxviii. 6), altnough Lnchaire appears to be in 
error in supposing that his instructions were 
actually formulated as a decretal (Douais, op, cit, 
pp. 18-20) ; the inquisUio, moreover, postulated the 
Inquisitovy and it was not until the wide-spread 
activity and devotion of the Dominican Order had 
become manifest that Innocent could discern the 
instrumentality for which he had been looking. 
Between the years 1204 and 1213 he issued four 
decretals [subsequently re-enacted by Gregory ix. 
(1227-1241)], in which the system of secret inquiry 
was formally recognized (^5. op, cit, 6, 7), and direc- 
tion given that investigations should be instituted 
throughout the province of Arles, and in the 
dioceses of Agde, Lodfeve, Verceil, Tarragona, and 
Geneva (Potthast, Begesta, 2516, 2672, 2876, 4628). 
It is, however, maintained by Douais that even 
these instructions were general^ in their scope, 
specifying, as they do, no particular offence or 
persons. But when the dioceses to which they 
were sent (as specified by himself, pp. 6-8), to- 
gether with the time of their promulgation, are 
considered, it is difficult not to infer that they 
must have been directly aimed at the Albigensian 
heresy. By the machinery thus brought into 
operation, the Inquisition (which may be considered 
to date from the year 1229) obtained the evidence 
on which its first proceedings were grounded, and 
was enabled to arrogate to itself a function beyond 
the power of the already existing ecclesiastical 
courts; while the Inquisitor, if we accept the 
view of Douais, represented an authority which 
the supreme pontiff' alone had the power to 
delegate {V Inquisitiony pp. 9-13). 

From the year 1229, accordingly, the history of 
the Albigenses becomes mainly associated with 
the proceedings of the Inquisition, and will be 
found treated under that heading; while for an 
admirable illustration of this later period, the 
experiences of Bernard JOilicieuXy as described 
by B. Haur6au (1877), should also be consulted. 
With the advance of the fourteenth century, the 
Catharist almost disappears in Western Eiu^ope, 
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although occasionally showing a bold front against 
the Dominicans in Toulouse. In the East, in their 
ancient home in Bosnia, on the other hand, they 
more than held their ground, even compelling 
the Franciscans to retire from the kingdom (see 
Bogomils) ; and so recently as 1875 a paragraph in 
Le Temps stated that members of the sect were still 
to be found in that country. They were also to be 
met with, long after the Inquisition had done its 
work, secluded in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; but 
for the last four centuries they have often been 
confused with the Waldenses, and their inde- 
pendent existence becomes, in consequence, more 
difficult to trace. In Germany the Uatharist be- 
comes lost in the *Ketzer’ [Schmidt, i. 141, 
11 . 232-233 ; Lombard (Alex.), Paulicicns^ etc. 
(1899), 269-275]. In Albi itself, their final dis- 
appearance may, perhaps, be inferred from the 
fact that in 1404 the bishop of Amboise is to be 
found giving orders that the bones of St. Amarand 
should be brought from Vieux {sxipra, p- 277^) and 
deposited in the cathedral church of St. (jecilia, 
as in a city no longer tainted with heresy (Gregory 
of Tours, ed. Ruinart, col. 787-788 n.). 

Literatitrb. — I. — (i.) Anna Comnena, 

Aleodas, lib. iv. ch. 4, xiv. cc. 8 and 9, xv. ch. 8. (ii.) Peter of 
Vaux-Cernay (Petrus Sarnensis), Da factis et triumphis 
Simonis comitis^ de Monteforti (to Simon's death in 1218), 
Migne, PL ccxiii., Paris, 1855. Peter was the nephew of Guy, 
the abbot of the monastery of Vaux-Cernay, with whom he went 
to Provence in 1206 ; he was the partial admirer of Simon, and 
IS his apologist throughout, (iii.) William de Puylaurens 
(Guillelmus de Podio Laurentii), Ilistoria Albigensium (to the 
year 1272). William was chaplain to Count Raymond vii., and 
wrote long after the Crusade. Although not always strictly im- 
partial, he is entitled to the highest credit as an accurate and 
honest writer, (iv.) La Chanson de la Croisade co^itre les 
Albigeois, first made known and edited by 0. Fauriel (Paris, 
1837). This edition is altogether superseded by that of Paul 
Meyer (2 vols., Paris, 1875-1879); the editor in his Preface 
(i-cxix) has established the following conclusions: (1) The 
Chanson is the production of two writers, differing considerably 
in their diction, style, and ideas, the former being one William 
of Tudela (in Navarre), an ardent partisan of the Cfrusaders ; the 
latter, who commences line 2768 and carries on the narrative to 
the siege of Toulouse (June, 1219), was a native of that city, and 
shows himself throughout a devoted adherent of the party of 
the seigneurs who opposed the Crusade. Notwithstanding 
some important omissions, he supplies us with a narrative of 
the highest value in relation to the subject and of great 
historical 'merit. (2) In the course of the 15th cent, the whole 
poem was reproduced in a prose version (which, like the 
original, is in a mixture of Provencal and Romanic). This 
version is generally cited as by L*Anonyme, and is printed by 
Devic and Vaissbtte among the Preuves (vol. viii. 1-203). It 
has small literary merit, and, since its claim to be regarded as 
an original production has been thus refuted, can no longer 
be regarded as of any historical value, (v.) The Letters, or 
Registers, of Innocent ni. (Migne, PL ccxiv.-ccxvii.) are of 
primary importance, (vi.) The treatise by Eckbert, abbot of 
Schaunang, in the diocese of Treves, entitled, Sermones XJIL 
adversus pestiferos fcedissimosque Catharorum damnatos 
errores et hcereses (Migne, PL cxcv. 11), and the Letter of Ever- 
wein of Steinfeld to Bernard of Clairvaux, De kcereticis mi 
tempons (Migne, PL clxxxii. 676), both written circ. 1160, are 
recognized sources for the doctrinal belief of the Catharists of 
that period. That of Alanus de Insulis, bishop of Auxerre, De 
Fide CathoHca contra hxreticos sui temporis (io. ccx. 305) deals 
specially with the Albigensian heresy. It appeared towards the 
close of the century, and was shortly followed by the Libelhis 
contra Catharos (ih. cciv. 772-792) of Bonacursus, a heretic 
who had returned to the Church, and who gives, along with 
the doctrines of the Catharists, the recognized arguments for 
their refutation. It was owing to a conviction that the 
a^uments advanced by Mon6ta in his adversus Catharos et 
]Yaldenses Libri V. (Rome. 1743) were also largely applicable 
to Lutheran tenets, that the Dominican Ricchini first published 
this treatise, together with two noteworthy dissertations on 
the Catharists and Waldenses. The Summa de Catharis et 
Leonistis of Reinerius Sacchoni {dr. 1300) is printed in Martone 
et Durand, Thesaurus Novus, vol. v. ; and another text, largely 
interpolated and with a different title, is given by the Jesuit 
Qreteer (Opera, xii. ii.). 

n. Chiefly the collection Boat, now in the 

BihIioth6que Nationale in Paris, forming 258 vols. in folio; 
these relate solely to the proceedings of the Inquisition. For 
critical account of same, see Molimer (Chas.), D Irupuisition, 
etc. Etude mr les sources de son Histoire. Paris, 1881. 

ni. MODERN' Literature.— C sLtel (G. de), Histoire des 
Comtes de Tottlouse, Toulouse, 1623; Benoist (Jean), a 
Dominican, published at Paris in 1691 his Histoire des 
Albigeois et des VaudoiSy 2 vols. fa eulogium of persecution, 
containing, however, important documents] ; Limborch 


(Phil.), Eistoria Inquisitionis^ Amsterdam, 1692; D’Ach^rv 
S-picUegium veterurn aliquot Scriptoruniy ed. de la Barre* 
3 vols., Paris, 1723; Jas (P.), de Waldensium secta ah Albu 
geTisibus bene distinguenda, Leyden, 1834 ; Maitland (SR) 
Facts and Documents illustrative of the History, Doctrine 
and Rites of the amient Albigenses and Waldenses, London’ 
1838 ; Compayrd, Etudes historiq’ues et documents inidits sur 
V Albigeois, etc., 1841 ; Hurter (Fried.), Gesch, Pahst Innocent 
des Dntteny 4. vo\a., Hamburg, 1842; Schmidt (C.), Htstoire 
Bu doctTV}%6 0/6 let* ScetB (Lbs CdtficuTBS 2 vols., p 3 <ris 

1849 ; Teulet and de Laborde, Layettes du Trdsor des Charles* 
3 vols., Paris, 1863-1875 ; Devic and Vaiss^tte, Histoire gdi^rale 
de Languedoc, 1872-1890, 10 vols., Toulouse, 1873 [this edition 
refers to the corresponding passages in the edition of 1733- 
1755, and embodies in the Preuves a large amount of new 
material] ; the Annuaire for 1879 of Bull, de la Soc. de VHUt 
de :^ance (pp. 233-285) contains Le Dibat dHzam et de Sicart 
de Figtmras with Introd., notes, and tr. by Paul Meyer. 
The ‘disputation * (in Provenqa]) is between an Inquisitor 
(Izarn) and a heretic bishop (Sicart), and turns successively 
on nine of the chief Catharist tenets held heretical by the 
Church ; Haur^au (3.) Bernard Dilicieux et L’Inqumtion 
Albigeois^ 1877 ; Lombard (Alex.), Pauliciens, Bui- 

gares et Bons-Hommes en Orient et en Occident, Geneva, 1879 ; 
Mohnier (Charles), D Inquisition dans le Midi de la France 
au cmive et au xive sibcle, Paris, 1881 ; Douais (Mgr ) Les 
Albigeois, leurs Origines'^ etc., Paris, 1880, L'Aibigiisme et 
les Frires PrScheurs d Narhonne au xiiie siheU, Paris, 1894 
L'Inquisition : ses Origines, sa Procedure, Paris, 1906 • Lea 
(H. C.), History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 vols , 
London, 1888; Luchaire (Achille), Innocent xil, Rome et 
Itahe, Paris, 1905; Innocent Jll., la Croisade des Albigeois, 
Paris, 1905; Cartellieri (Alex.), Philipp Ji. Augiist. vols. i. 
and li., Leipzig, 1906 ; Guiraud (J.), Cartulaire de Notre-Dame 
dtf Frouille, 2 vols. Paris, 1907 [the first volume contains an 
Etude sitr V Albigiisme Languedocien aux xiie A xiiU Siicles 
by M. Guiraud, grounded chiefly on the MSS Boat, with criti- 
cisms on the original sources, and also notes on the following 
questions The distinctive features of the Albigenses and the 
Waldenses ; the latter, the writer points out, sometimes upheld 
the teaching of the Church in opposition to the former (pp, 
xxix-xxx); the universal belief of the Catharists that there was 
no salvation within the pale of the Jewish Church, not excepting 
even the Patriarchs (xlix-lvii) ; their estimate of the Catholic 
Church as absolutely corrupt and incapable of originating either 
what was morally good or socially salutary (xlix, Ix) ; the endura, 
as a faintly disguised mode of suicide,— although the writer 
admits that such a charge finds no support in the indictments 
of the Inquisition (Ixiii) ; he holds, however, that the Oathar- 
ists, by their rejection of the sacraments of the Church and 
their denial of the lawfulness of marriage, of oaths, and of 
capital punishment, undermined the foundations of social life 
as conceived in the Middle Ages (Ixxx-lxxxiv). In the sixth ch. 
he defines more precisely the limits and activity of the Catharist 
Churches both in France and in Germany ; in the ninth he 
represents the whole movement as originating in the ancient 
faiths of the East, through the media of Gnostic and Mani- 
chaeistic teaching]; Acta Aragonensia : Quellen zur Kirohm- u. 
KuUurgeschichte aus der diplomatischen Korrespondenz Javmes 
II. (1291-1327), ed. H. Finke (Berlin, 1907). 

J. Bass Mullinger. 


ALCHEMY (Greek and Roman).— At present 
our knowledge of ancient alchemy is based upon a 
collection of chemical recipes in a Leyden Papyrus 
(X, ed. Leemans, Papyri Mmei Lugduno-Batavi- 
ensis, ii., 1885), and a number of manuscripts in 
several libraries, containing a Byzantine and Medi- 
aeval collection of chemical treatises. Chief among 
these are a Marcianns in Venice, dating from the 
10th or 11th cent., and a Parisinus in the Biblio- 
thfeque Nationale, written in 1473. The material 
contained in these manuscripts was edited by 
Berthelot and Ruelle in the Collection des Alchim- 
istes Grecs, Paris, 1888. Unfortunately, this latter 
edition is without any critical value, not only as 
regards the constitution of the text, hut as regards 
the writings of the most important among the 
authors contained in the collection. For, instead 
of retaining the order, or at least the treatises 
as they are given in the MS, the editors have 
attempted an arrangement by ages ; and to attain 
this aim they have cut up the collection, so that it 
is with the greatest difficulty that one can obtain 
an idea of tne treatises as they were given in the 
original collection. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that even our best manuscript, the Mar- 
exanus, is in reality a second edition, with omis- 
sions and additions, of an earlier collection, perhaps 
of the 9th cent., while the younger codices contain 
much material of very doubtful character. A final 
judgment must therefore be postponed until some 
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scholar has I'e-edited the Corpus Chemicorum in a 
manner to conform to modern demands. (On this 
question compare W. Meyer, Verzeichnis der Hand- 
schriften im preussischen Staate.^ i. 1, 5, 1893). 

The notices of the ancients themselves in regard 
to the history of alchemy are scarce. The alleged 
mentions of the ‘science’ in the poet Manilins 
(under Tiberius), iv. 243 ff., and in Pliny’s BN 
xxxiii. 79, referring to an attempt of Caligula to 
make gold, are more than doubtful. The first 
authentic testimony points to the time of Diocle- 
tian. According to Suidas {AioK\rinav6s and Xirjfiela)^ 
the emperor ordered all Egyptian books on the 
making of gold and silver to be burnt. We are 
thus taken back to the beginning of the 3rd cent, 
of our era, a period which teemed with secret, 
magical, and astrological writings. To the same 
time points a notice of the Byzantine historian 
Georgios Synkellos (8-9 cent.), that Julius Afri- 
canus mentioned the science of chemistry (676, 10, 
ed. Bonn). During the 4th cent, the possibility 
of alchemy was denied by Themistius {Or, iv. 214, 
ed. Petau), and .^neas of Gaza (5th cent.) is 
undoubtedly well acquainted with its existence. 
None of these authors, ho-wever, uses the modern 
name. This was formerly believed to be secured 
by a passage in the astrologer and Christian writer 
Firmicus Maternus (5th cent.), but the passage is 
a late interpolation (cf. the edition by Kroll- 
Skutsch, Leipzig, 1898). 

The notice in Suidas points to Egypt as the ori- 
ginal home of alchemy. To the same country the 
legendary history of the pseudo-science also points. 
The ancient alchemists knew a great many stories 
about the mystic origin of their art. It was said 
to have been taught by the fallen angels, by Isis, by 
Miriam the sister of Moses (the last trace of that 
legend has been preserved in the ' bain-marie ’ of 
modern chemistry), and so forth. But even their 
best tradition ascribed the invention of the * holy 
mystery ’ to the philosopher Democritus of Greece. 
This tradition takes us at once to Alexandria, 
where a luxuriant growth of forgeries under the 
name of the atomistic philosopher had sprung up, 
largely ascribed to a certain Bolos oi Mendes, 
living about the beginning of our era. (The litera- 
ture in Berthelot, Bist. de Valchimie grecque^ Paris, 
1886,* ef. Pauly-Wissowa, i. s.v. ‘Alchemie’). To 
Egypt the very name also points (Hoffmann, Hdwth. 
der Qhemie^ ii. 516 ff., and Wissowa, 

The extant works on alchemy fall into two 
classes, roughly r^resented by the Leyden Papy- 
rus and by the (Jollection. The former class is 
purely technical, not yet infected by mystical 
ideas, and designed for practical purposes. The 
second class starts likewise from practical work, 
but from the outset is indissolubly interwoven 
with mystical thoughts. As time went on 
without bringing the alchemists any nearer to 
the solution of the eagerly sought mystery, specu- 
lations and fantastic hallucinations overlay the 
practical nucleus in ever increasing masses, until 
towards the end of the Middle Ages the writings 
of the adepts had become one vast farrago of 
allegories, each one in its turn calling forth a 
still more allegorical commentary, until the 18th 
cent, brought about a revolution and a return to 
practical work, and began the modem science of 
chemistry. 

We shall now rapidly pass in review the extant works. The 
Leyden Papyrus belongs to a group of papyri found together in 
Egypt in the early part of the 19th cent, and purchased by the 
Leyden Museum. Among these, three stand out prominent as 
a related group. They are known by the letters X (our papyrus), 
V, and W. The last two have of late come into greater pro- 
minence by the excellent treatment to which they have been 
BuWected by Albrecht Lieterich (‘ Papyrus Magica V’ in Jahrb, 
/. rhilologift, Suppl. xvi. ; AhraxaB, Studien zur Religionsgesch, 
des spateren Altertums, 1891), Thei^ are our most valuable 
source for studying the syncretistic religion of later antiquity as 


reflected in the mind of the vulgar. With these our X must be 
grouped, as it was found with them. The great mass of its 
recipes, it is true, contain nothing but prescriptions for the 
apprentices of some cheating gold- and silver-smith. But these 
prescriptions are interspersed with others referring to supersti- 
tion Small wonder, for the art of the metal-worker from the 
earliest times was considered to be specially connected with 
magic; witness the legends of the miraculous creations of 
Hephaestus, of his Tmchines and Daktyloi (see on these 
Roscher's Lex. der gr. u, rom. Mythologies s.v.), and the northern 
legends of the smith Wieland. Traces of this belief have lasted 
into our own times. Even to-day the village blacksmith is 
usually ‘the wise man,’ if not actually the wizard, of his village. 

Alchemy in the proper sense of the word cannot be said to be 
found in X. But a large number of its recipes have for their 
end to produce an alloy of baser metals which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article, so much so that even a 
member of the guild shall not be able to detect the fraud. But 
two of its prescriptions use a ‘never-ending material’ and a 
special kind of asemon. This asemon, originally the Egyptian 
name (asem) of an alloy of gold and silver, perhaps the so-called 
elektron, is here conceived as a material which can give the 
qualities of the precious metals to the base ones. It acts, so to 
speak, as a leaven, changing the base foundation into gold as 
leaven changes flour into bread ; in other words, we are face to 
face with a real chemical action. 

At this point the second group of chemical literature sets in. 
Its most important, nay fundamental, treatise indeed, that of 
‘ Democritus,’ bears in its recipes the closest resemblance to the 
prescriptions of the papyrus (cf. Berthelot’s analysis, both in 
the Eistoire and in the Introduction to the Collection). In close 
analogy to the papyrus, this treatise also included originally not 
only the science of commutation of metals, but likewise that of 
imitating precious stones, and of dyeing cloth. The mystic 
element, however, is already in full force. Not only is the 
technical part proper introduced by a fabulous tale, giving the 
miraculous history of the alleged recovery of the treatise from a 
secret vault, but it repeats again and again, in the fashion of a 
refrain, the mystic saying : ^Nature rejoices in nature, nature 
conquers nature, nature rules over nature ’—a saying to which 
we shall return later on. Other pieces, too, in the Collection, 
according to Berthelot’s expert analysis, are more or less closely 
related to the papyrus, but as some of them do not occur in the 
oldest MS, we shall leave them undiscussed. One step forward, 
it is true, has been taken by the author of the pseudo-Democri- 
tean work ; he is no longer conscious of the fraudulent character 
of his practices, but honestly believes in the possibility of trans- 
mutation. 

We have called the above work fundamental. And so, indeed, 
it must be called, in view of the fact that after its existence 
nothing new was written, and that all successors either had 
no higher ambition than to comment upon it, or started from it 
as their basis. Here belong the works of Synesius (not the 
Cyrenasan bishop of this name, although a contemporary of 
hfe), of Olympiodorus (of doubtful age, but perhaps living under 
Justinian), and of Zosimus (the most important of them all, 
though the most elusive). The question of the latter’s person- 
ality, as well as of his time, is so perplexing because for his writ- 
ings more than for anything else the editorial method of the 
JVench Collection has been confusing. In the several hundred 
quarto pages filled by pieces ascribed to him, many parallel and 
even contradictory pieces from old as well as from new codices 
are jumbled together. This much is sure, however, and borne 
out by the Index of the Marcianus, that of all the commentators 
he was the most important. Certain indications in his writings 
allow us to conjecture that he lived after the philosopher Por- 
phyrius, and before Olympiodorus. He also seems to allude 
to Mani, the founder of Manichseism. We shall therefore not 
err very much one way or the other, if we assign him to the 
early years of the 4th cent, of our era. Suidas (s.v.) tells us 
that he came from Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in Alexandria. 

The later Greek alchemists can find only a passing mention in 
this article. Such are Stephanos, contemporary of the emperor 
Heraclianus, and the alchemistic poets, four in number, w'ho in 
Byzantine trimeters revamp the scanty ideas of Stephanos. 
Numerous smaller treatises, preserved in MSS, cannot even be 
mentioned here. The question of their value is indissolubly 
bound up with that of the value of our tradition. 

We shall now be able to trace in a very few 
words the development of alchemy. Starting from 
the purely practical basis of fraudulent craftsman- 
ship, in Egypt, famed from olden times for her 
knowledge of metalwork and crude chemical know- 
ledge (cf. the Egyptian porcelains and glasses), it 
found its further development in that home of 
all mystic humbug, Alexandria. Here it fell 
under the influence of that mixture of religions, of 
mysticism, and of philosophy which we call either 
Syncretism or Gnosis, and pursuing that kind 
of knowledge found its ‘Bible’ in the forged 
treatise ascribed to Democritus. Also in the man- 
ner of that kind of literature, counter-claim met 
claim ; hence the various traditions as to the real 
inventors of alchemy. Conforming partly in ideas 
and in expressions to Christianity, ib escaped the 
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fate of other superstitions, — ^the condemnation of 
the Church, — was carried to Constantinople, and 
there vegetated in peace in the dust of libraries. 
On the other hand, through Syrian translations it 
found its way to the Muslims, was by them carried 
to the West, and so reached Europe, where it was 
received with credulous avidity, and flourished 
until superseded by truly scientific methods, thus 
finally flowing into the broad stream of true and 
modern chemistry. 

It remains now to speak of the relations between 
alchemy and philosophy and religion. The re- 
searches of usener {jReligionsgeschichfl. Unter- 
suohungen, Bonn, 1889-1897), of Dieterich [Lc.), 
and of Schmekel {Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der MittUrn Stoa) have shown how enormous was 
the influence of the Stoic school on the develop- 
ment of popular beliefs in the last cent. B.C. and 
the 1st cent. A.D. In regard to alchemy, however, 
the proof had been furnished as early as 1856 by 
Prantl {Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrifty 1856) in an 
article which still contains the best exposition of 
the philosophical elements in ancient alchemy. 
The Stoics, in their endeavour to prove that the 
whole cosmos was permeated by the Divine, and 
that all phenomena of life were only emanations 
of it, could not afford to reject any claim to the 
supernatural raised by these pseudo-sciences, and 
so they became the ardent defenders of magic, 
alchemy, and astrology (for the latter see Boumx^- 
Leclercq, Hist, de VAstrologie grecque). Vice versa 
these sciences gratefully adopted the apparent 
aid to be got from the Stoic arsenal of proofs. 
When the Democritean theory constantly harps 
on the refrain : * Nature overcomes nature, nature 
rejoices in nature, nature rules over nature,’ the 
alchemists simply followed Stoic precedent. Nay, 
this very tenet is considerably older than the ex- 
tant works on gold-making. It is ascribed to the 
mythical Egyptian king Nechepsos, the patron 
samt of astrology, whose forged works found 
their entrance into the world of letters about the 
beginning of our era. The maxim, too, upon which 
the Leyden Papyrus bases its prescriptions, that 
a little leaven leavens a whole loaf, belongs here. 
When later, in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era, 
that jumble of all philosophies, from the lonians 
to Neo-Platonism, which we call Hermetic phil- 
Dsophy, gained ascendency, it too was eagerly 
adopted by the alchemists. Hermes now becomes 
the great protagonist and inventor of the science. 
Nor were the alchemists averse to borrowing from 
other pseudo-sciences. They were deeply indebted 
to Astrology, again under the influence of Stoic 
ideas. Not only do some treatises take account of 
favourable planetary aspects, but the theory that 
the planets exercise a profound sympathetic in- 
fluence over the component parts of the universe 
found its expression in the small but significant 
fact that the metals are written in the manu- 
scripts by a sort of planetary notation ; for gold 
they wrote the sign of the sun, for silver that of 
the moon, and for quicksilver that of Hermes, 
whence the English name ‘mercu^.’ No less 
strong is the influence of that syncretism which we 
are accustomed to call Gnosis. The greatest of all 
commentators, Zosimus, explains the title of his 
last chapter, Omega, by telling us that it belongs 
to the sphere of Kronos, but only Karh ha-wfi^ov 
4>pd(riv, wnile the dcnljfJiaTos ^pdcrts is known only to 
the great and hidden Nikotheos. Not only the 
name itself is Gnostic, but still more so the dis- 
tinctions between a corporeal and an incorporeal 
expression; for this distinction between Jesus in 
the body and without a visible body forms the very 
foundation of Gnostic speculations. 

This leads us into the sjphere of religion. Now 
we must not expect to find m the alchemists any new 
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information about the religious speculations of their 
time. These men, locked up as they were in tlieir 
narrow laboratories, were simply receptive, and 
only reflected what was saturating the air around 
them. In this sense only may we go to the al- 
chemists as a source of religious information. And 
here we find what we should expect. All religions 
have been jumbled into a great chaotic mass. 
Everything is ‘One and All.^ But nevertheless, 
individual deities, like Hermes, Kronos, Aphrodite, 
play their part. Nor were the alchemists averse 
to calling in the help of Judaism, and of Christi- 
anity as it appeared to them. Zosimus embodied in 
his commentary a piece containing highly interest- 
ing speculations about Adam. But, on the whole, 
we may repeat what Usener says about the specula- 
tions of the Gnosis; like a sultry breath of air 
carrying to us wondrous scents from an unapproach- 
able garden, such is the impression of the Gnostic 
(and alchemistic) teachings. 

Literatitrb.— Kom, Beitrage zur Qesch. der Chemie, 1869 ; 
Leemans, Papyri (prmd Musei lAwduno-Batavenm, ii. 1886 ; 
Dieterich, ‘ Papyrus Magica V,’ Jahrb. /. \Philologie, Suppl. 
xvi., and Abraxas, 1891 ; Berthelot, Origines de VAlchimie, 
1885, Journal des Savants, 1884, 1893 ; Berthelot and Ruelle, 
Les Alchimistes Grees, 1888 (partly reprinted, with independent 
pagination, in Berthelot, La Chimte au moyen dge); Hoff- 
mann in Ladenburg, Hdwth. der Chemie, ii. under ‘ (jhemie ’ ; 
Tannery, Remte des Etudes Greeques, iii. ; Jahn, Revue de 
Philologis, xv. ; Bouchd - Leclercq, Hist, de VAstrologie 
Grecque; Schaefer, Die Alchemie, 1887; Pau^- Wissowa, 
i. 6.V. ‘ Alchemie.* E. RlESS. 

ALCHEMY (Muhammadan). — x. Authors, — 
The most ancient Arabic author who wrote about 
alchemy was a royal personage — galid, son of 
Yazid, son of Muawiya — ^who died a.h. 85 (a.d. 
704). There are three letters on alchemy ascribed 
to him ; his master is said to have been a Syrian 
monk, Morienus or Marianus, and to have dedicated 
a treatise on alchemy to him : Liber de compositione 
AlchemicB, guem edidit Morienus Bomanus Calid 
regi JEayptorum, tr. in 1182 by Robert Castrensis 
(cf. Leclerc, i. 64). Compositions ascribed to galid 
and translated into Latin are ^blished in the XAea- 
trum Chemicum and in the Bibliotheca Chemica\ 
the Arabic text of these is not extant. 

The historian Ibn galdun, in his Prolegomena (iii. 207 in de 
Slane’s Fr. translation), questioned the authenticity of the alchem- 
ical works of l^alid the Umayyad, on the ground that this 
prince was a Bedawi Arab who lived before the time of the 
scientific activity of the Arabs, and that therefore he could not 
have been acquainted with such a complicated science as 
alchemy. However, the tradition is very exact, both in the 
Book of Songs {Kitdb al-Aghani, xvi. 88-98), and in Mas'udi {Les 
Prairies d’or, ed. and tr. into Fr. by Barbier de Meynard, viii. 
176). This historian says that alchemists acknowledge J^alid, 
son of Yazid the Umayyad, as one of their elder brothers. 

The second name to be mentioned is that of 
Geher. This famous person, who became illustri- 
ous and legendary in the Christian Middle Ages, is 
known under the Arab name of Abu Musa Jabir, 
son of gaiyan ; his tribal name is ‘ the Azdite ’ ; 
from the place of his birth he is named ‘of Tils’ 
or ‘ of Tartus ’ ; he is sometimes called al-garrani, 
which agrees with the tradition connecting him 
-with the Sabseans of garran. The surname ‘al- 
Umawi, the Umayyad,’ which is sometimes given 
him, represents a tradition according to which he 
had galid, son of Yazid, as master; but other 
accounts describe him as a pupil of Ja'far as-Sadiq, 
who is also credited with a profound knowledge of 
occult sciences, and to whom bibliographers ascribe 
works on science and divination (cf. Hajji galfa, 
V. 277, 280 ; Ihn Hallihan, No. 130). Lastly, there 
is occasionally coupled with the name of Geber the 
epithet ‘ Sufi’ ; this is explained by the fact that 
Geber, having been converted from Sabaeism to 
Islam, is said to have exhibited ^eat zeal for the 
Mosalman faith ; the title must nave been added, 
however, at a later period. 

We should clearly pay no heed to a view men- 
tioned in the Fihrist (p. 354 ff.), according to which 
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Geber is a mythical personage. This famous al- 
chemist did certainly exist ; hut very little is known 
about his life. A reliable tradition represents him 
as usually residing at Kufa ; he is sometimes con- 
nected with the Barmecides {Fihrist and Hajji 
^Jalfa, iii. p. 588). He flourished about the year 
A.H. 160 (A.D. 776). A whole series of works is 
attributed to him ; their titles are generally sym- 
bolical, and their number exceeds two hundred. 
There are twenty-two Arabic works placed under 
his name in our libraries, Berthelot and Houdas 
have published five of these treatises under the 
titles of : Book of Royalty ; Small Book of Bal- 
ances ; Book of Mercy, a work revised by a P^il ; 
extracts from the Book of Concentration ; and Book 
of Oriental Mercury, The Latin treatises ascribed 
to Geber do not correspond to the Arabic works ; 
besides, they exhibit a more advanced stage of 
chemical science. Some of these are : Geberi regis 
Arahum summa perfectionis ministerii, Gedani 
(Dantzig), 1682 ; Geheri philosophi de alchemia libri 
iii,, Nuremberg, 1545 (ef. Steinschneider, ZDMG 
xiii. 649). The Latin treatise, entitled Book of the 
Seventy of Jo (John), is the only one which seems 
to have preserved some fragments of Geber or his 
pupils, judging from the resemblance between the 
titles of its chapters and those of a work of the 
same name which the Fihrist mentions and ascribes 
to Geber (Latin MS 7156, Paris ; cl Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyen dge, i. 323). 

There were several alchemists in the 3rd cent. 
A.H,; the two most famous are the ascetic Dhu-n- 
Nun al-Misri of Ikhmim (d. 245 = A. D. 859) and 
Ibn al-Wahshiya, the imaginative author of the 
Nabataean Agriculture, who wrote during the 
second half of that century. We possess three 
works of Dhu-n-Ntin on alchemy — ^in poetry, dia- 
logue, and miscella:^ (cf. R. A. Nicholson in 
JRAS, 1906, p. 311 flf). We have various works 
of Ibn al-Wahshwa, especially a Treasury of Wis- 
dom or Secrets {Kanz (u-libihna or Kanz al-asrdr), 
which is a system of alchemy. We may add to 
these names that of Muhammad, son of Umail 
(rather than Amyal) at-Tamimi, who composed, 
among other things, an essay on ancient Egyptian 
painting's ; and that of Uthman, son of Suwaid al- 
Ikhmimi, who disputed with Ibn al-Wahshiya. 

In the 4th cent. (10th A.D.) appears the medical 
pliilosopher * Razes,’ Abu Bakr Muhammad, son of 
Zakariya ar-Razi. He was an enthusiastic student 
of alchemy, and almost a martyr to this science. 
As he had dedicated his famous book on medicine, 
cd-Mansuri, to the Samanid prince Abu Salih 
Mansur, son of Isha^, he afterwards also presented 
him with his plea, * The Establishment of Alchemy’ 
[Kitdb ithhdt al-kimlya). The prince asked him to 
verify some of his experiments, and, finding him 
unable to do so, he struck him across the face with 
a whip, and blinded him. He died in A.H. 311 or 
320. We may mention his Kitdb al-asrdr, ‘ Book of 
Secrets,’ on alchemy ; a Preparatio Solis Aromatiei, 
placed under his name, is published in the Theatrum 
Chemicum, iii. No. 64. 

To the same century belongs another important 
writer, Maslama al-Majriti, i.e. of Madrid, This 
learned encyclopaedist (d. ^95 or 398 = A. D. 1004 or 
1007), after travelling in the East, brought thence 
to his native country a collection of the famous 
works of the ‘Brethren of Purity,’ of which he 
probably made a new recension. Being skilled in 
alchemy, he wrote specially on this subject a 
Kanz alfaddHl, * Treasury of Accomplishments,’ 
dated 348. 

We may mention in passing another prince, who 
was reputed to be an alchemist, the celebrated 
Fatiraid Hallfa al-Man§fir al-5akim (d. 411 = A. D. 
1020), the'" founder of the religion of the Druzes. 
The only famous names that we find after him are 


those of Ghazzali the great philosopher, Tughra’i, 
and Jildaki. Ghazzali (451-505 = A.D. 1111) bmieved 
in alchemy, and wrote some articles on the sub- 
ject ; one of them is extant at Berlin, Maqdla al- 
fauz, ‘Lecture on Preservation.’ Tughra’i (al- 
Pasan, son of 'Ali), who died about 515, wazir of 
the Seleucid Sultan Mas'ud at Mosul, became famous 
as an alchemist, wrote on alchemy, Jdmi^ al-asrdr, 

‘ Compendium of Secrets,’ an article on the philos- 
opher’s stone, and a commentary on Geber’s Book 
of Mercy, Jildaki ('Ali, son or Aidamur, son of 
*Ali), who died in 743 = A. D. 1342), is the author 
of several works on alchemy and the search for 
‘ the elixir ’ (cf. on this author S. de Sacy, Notices 
et extraits, iv. 108 ; Leclerc, ii. 280). 

Alchemical studies continued in Islam during 
the time of the literary decline and down to the 
present day. In the 10th cent. A.H. (16th A.D.) 
authors like Muslih ad-Bin Bostan Efendi of Aidln, 
or'Ali Beg of Izniq, are found writing ‘ Alchemies,’ 
and in the 11th cent, the physician Mania Salih, 
son of Nasrallah al-^alabi, adapted Paracelsus, It 
is said that there are still alchemists in Morocco 
and at Mecca. 

2. Doctrine.— The doctrine of alchemy appears 
among the Arabs under very philosophical aspects ; 
it implies certain ideas on the nature of physical 
matter which are derived from general philosophy. 
This connexion with philosophy is so very close, 
that we come upon treatises beginning with real 
philosophical introductions ; e,g, the ‘ Treatise on 
Concentration ’ goes so far as to speak expressly of 
the doctrine of the ‘ categories,’ which it ascribes 
to Pythagoras, saying that there are ten things 
whicn form the universe: essence and its nine 
accidents. 

It is not difficult to see with what philosophical 
school the alchemists are, as a rule, connected. It 
is with the great school of Neo-Platonic ori^n, 
which developed in the MusalmSn world wnen 
the Greek sciences were being studied there, and 
attained its height about the 10th cent, of the 
Christian era (4th A.H.). The alchemists are con- 
nected more especially with the branches of this 
school which professed the so-called ‘ illuminative ’ 
doctrines. In these sects a disposition to syncretism 
prevailed : according to them, truth was possessed 
in the difierent nations by wise men who expressed 
it in different ways, and who are at one time 
mythical personages, at another well-known philos- 
ophers of very different opinions. The same 
inclination towards syncretism is shown in the 
alchemical writings. The alchemistic authors do 
not know whether they owe their art to Egypt 
rather than Persia, or to India rather than China. 
The ancestors whom they claim are at one time 
quite mythical, e.g, Hermes and Agathodsemon ; at 
another historical or semi-historical, e.g, Qarun, the 
Korah of the Bible, brother-in-law of Moses, whose 
treasures are mentioned in the Qur’an (xxviii. 76, 
79, xxix. 38, xl. 25) ; or, again, queen Cleopatra, the 
emperor Heraclius, or BOq^is, the queen of Sheba. 
To these soothsayers and kings the alchemists add 
the philosophers and scholars of classical antiquity, 
especially Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, l3emo- 
critus, Dioscorides, and Galen. This grouping 
would not give any very clear information, it we 
did not know from the history of philosophy that 
the list is framed according to the usage of the 
Alexandrians and the Sabseans, and that therefore 
it was in these two groups of scholars that the 
Muslims found their masters. As regards the Sabse- 
ans, we have already remarked that Geber probably 
belonged to their sect ; they carried the practice of 
syncretism to a great length ; they collected and 
fixed a large nurnber of legends of various origins. 
The addition of the Talmudic legends of Qarun and 
of Bilqis, of the Persian names of Jamasp and of 
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c iixixob nave ueen uneir work 

Alexandrian are the legends! of 
frequent oocunen^ in ^jjg alchemical writings 
p^4!!t -P^amids and the great ruins^of 

laloratories monuments as ancient 

laboratories, or at least as having been used as de- 
posits for the secrets of the sciences. The tradition 
A Cleopatra a scientist is undoubtedly 

Alexandrian, as is also the one which represents 
another ^yoman, Mary the Copt, as tcE 
Tcf^ lS^n’^ presence of various learned men 

Steinschneider, 
^ ^rthelot. La Chimie au moyen 
‘ Arabic treatises pub- 

Jj'f Serthelot and Houdas bears the name 

of an Egyptian sage Ostanes. 

Another tendency which appears from time to 
X? alchemical writings certainly arises 
from Neo-Platonism, viz. the tendency to mysticism. 
It makes itself evident in two ways : (1) by found- 
ing the art of alchemy on a revelation which was 
received by the ancient prophets, e.g. by Hermes 
pr by Qarun ; or (2) by making moral conditions 
intervene m the production of the great work : God 
co-operates in the undertaking, and the alchemist 
must prepare himself for this Divine co-operation 
by purity of heart. Even in the cases in which 
this condition is not formally laid down, the 
stam:^'"" citings bear a strongly reli^ous 

It is a very wide-spread custom among writers on 
occult su^ects to connect the metafi with the 
planets. Gold is held to correspond with the sun, 
silver with the moon ; the other metals, mercury, 
iron, tin, lead, correspond respectively to Mercury, 
Saturn. This connexion was 
made long ago, but the Muslims ascribe it more 
especially to the Sabseans ; and this provides a new 
proof of the important part which that sect took in 
the transmission of ancient ideas, Greek as well as 
Jewish and Chaldaean. 

The part played by Syrian scholars in this work 
of preserving and handing down scientific know- 
ledge was greater even than that of the Sab^ans ; 
and it IS better Imown. It was through Syrian 
works ^at the Muslims became acquainted with the 
miief Greek ^chemists, especially Zosimus (cf. 
uerthelot, La ChimU au moyen dge, ii.). 

Now, what exactly is the doctrine, or rather the 
postuate, on which alchemy is based? This 
postulate, in its essential elements, is very simple. 

It holds that metals differ from each other in 
degree, but not in nature, and that any one of the 
baser metals, like lead or copper, may be trans- 
^ more perfect metal lilce silver or 
gold. ^ This postulate is connected with or implies 
expressed by alchemists, 
that of the life of the mineral. The metal or 
the^ mineral is really regarded as a living being, 
which IS engendered and develops in the womb of 
the earth, where it is subjected to various con- 
ditions, such^ as help or hinder its perfection. 
This theory is expressed, e.g.^ in the treatise of 
ill®. Brethren of rurity’ devoted to mineralogy. 
Dietenci, the editor of that treatise, remarks that 
It 18 conceived on Aristotelian, one might say 
rather, Neo-Platonic principles, and that it is in- 
serted in a series of treatises based on those of 
Anstotle, althougli we do not know any work on 
minerals by that philosopher. 

the doctrine is presented thus. From the 
potentialities in the womb of the earth, 
energies, mercury and sulphur; 
there are afterwards formed, as entelechies, 
according to 

oijy.in consequence of certain injuries 
the material does not become silver or gold 
Sinttafl endeavours to repair these 

injuries (Dieterici, Die Ahiiandlungen der Ihhwan es-Safdt 


Leipzig, 1886, Vorwort, p. 13, and text, p. 137). The same idea 
IS expressed in the Cosmography of Qazwini (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
1 . p, 207), and in this work also it is ascribed to Aristotle ; the 
metals in their mines undergo certain injuries which cause their 
imperfections: e.g. lead is a kind of silver which has three 
defects— an unpleasant odour, softness, and a disagreeable 
sound. In this book also, means of getting rid of these defects 
are suggested. 

In the works of Geber published by Berthelot, 
and especially in the Book of Mercy , whose authen- 
ticity appears most certain, this notion of the life 
of metafs is consistently expounded; a regular 
anthropomorphic theory is applied to mineralogy ; 
not only the idea of ‘ generation ’ applies to metal, 
but also the ideas of ‘marriage, pregmancy, and 
education’; all these conditions, it is said, are 
necessarily the same as in the case of a human 
being. This doctrine is expressed with equal force 
in the treatise by al-^abib, published in the same 
collection and apparently quite ancient. Accord- 
ing to these various alchemists, the formation and 
the life of metals require time, like our own ; to 
bring the metal in the womb of the earth to its 
perfect' state, which is the state of gold, nature 
takes a very long time, more than a thousand years, 
according to the most wide-spread alehemistic tra- 
dition ; the work of alchemy is to imitate nature, 
and at the same time to discover more rapid means 
than hers for the development of the metal. 

The anthropomorphic theory of alchemists has 
one more aspect; it applies to chemical bodies the 
ideas of life and death, of body and soul, of matter 
and mind. In tliis sense the idea of occult forces 
is very interesting; these subtle, intangible, in- 
visible forces are compared to ‘ spiritual forces ’ ; 
the force of the magnet, which attracts iron 
through other materials, and that of poison, which 
permeates the organism, are called ‘ spiritual 
rorees’ (Berthelot, Geber: *TraiU de la misiri- 
cordej* p. 175), In bodies there are some sub- 
stances earthly and gross, and others pure and 
light; the former are called ‘dead/ the latter 
‘living’; these notions of death and life are also 
employed in a relative way: e,g, sulphur and 
arsenic are living when they are mixed with sub- 
stances inferior to them, such as talc; but they 
appear earthly and dead when they are united 
with live mercury {ib. p. 178). In every body, and 
a fortiori in every combination, it may be supposed 
that there is a material part and a spiritual part, 
a soul and a body. The soul is infused into the 
body; its nature is superior to that of the body,, 
refines it, and gives it a kind of immateriality. 
A common task for chemists consists in giving a 
soul to each body, by first purifying souls and 
bodies, and then infusing into each body the soul 
which suits it. Geber, still following the idea 
that there were certain injuries caused by nature, 
even speaks of ‘restoring^ to the body the soul 
which ‘ has gone out of it^ ? this is another aspect 
of a chemical operation ; thus, mercury is the soul 
which suits gold and the other metals. The spirit 
also is capable of a sort of education ; not only 
must it be fit to unite forcibly with its body, and 
for that reason be pure, but it must also be firm, 
it must resist fire, and to this end must, as far as 
possible, partake of the nature of fire. 

In practice, the aim of the alchemist’s efforts is 
to find the substance, a living substance, ‘elixir’ 
or spirit, which, when combined with the body of the 
imperfect metal, previously prepared and purified, 
will change it into perfect metal. Alchemists use 
various means, and look in various places to find 
this substance ; they do not regard it as exclusively 
mineral ; they even make use of organic bodies in 
its preparation ; they discuss whether it is ‘ excre- 
ment, blood, hair, or egg ’ ; as a rule, they describe 
it as a stone ; it is ‘ the Philosopher’s stone, the very 
precious stone.’ This stone is afterwards ground 
down, and during the grinding it is sprinkled with 
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water mixed with drugs and simples. The liquid 
obtained in this way is the * elixir,’ 

3. Discussions of the doctrine. — During the 
course of Arabic literary history, various persons 
assumed an attitude of opposition to the alchemical 
doctrine. This opposition led to discussions. It 
must, however, oe stated that the objections 
raised were not directed against the study of 
bodies and their properties, but only against the 
assumption peculiar to alchemists, concerning the 
possibility of the transmutation of metals. In the 
3rd cent. A.H. the philosopher al-Kindi declared him- 
self against the alchemists. He wrote a treatise 
on ^the error of those who think that gold and 
silver can be obtained otherwise than in their 
mines,’ and another on ‘the deceits of alchemists.’ 
A pupil of al- Kindi, Dubais, took up the cause 
of the alchemists, however, and wrote two treatises 
on their science, cited in the Fihrist. Eazes com- 
posed a ‘refutation’ of the objections of al-Kindi. 
Farabi believed in alchemy, but Avicenna (Ibn 
Sina), was opposed to it (see Avigei^na). Tugtra’i 
afterwards defended alchemy against Avicenna. 

Avicenna’s chief objection consisted in saying 
that^ the seven metals differ in their specific 
qualities, each of them forming a definite species 
with real characteristics ; Farabi believed, on the 
contrary, like the alchemists, that all metals were 
of the same species, and he considered their quali- 
ties merely as accidents. Tughra’i, bringing in 
the Divine power, observes, in addition, that it is 
not a question of producing a specific difference in 
the metal treated, but of making it fit to receive 
this difference from its Creator. Avicenna also 
objects, like al-Kindi, that it is incredible that 
there can be a shorter way of bringing metals to 
their perfect state than that which is followed by 
nature. 

The other objections brought forward against 
alchemy are : that no one has ever been pointed out 
with certainty as having achieved the great work ; 
that it is especially poor people who study alchemy ; 
that alchemists circulate counterfeit gold, and in 
that way wrong the public, and are liable to 
punishment by law. This latter accusation refers 
to the cases in which alchemists succeeded in giving 
to metal what they called a dye, i.e, in covering it 
with a layer which had the appearance and some 
of the properties of gold. The alchemists replied, 
weakly enough, it is true, to these objections, by 
saying that this ‘dye’ was fast, and would last 
several centuries. 

The cosmogi’apher Dimishqi (ed. Fraehn, p. 97) 
and the historian Ibn Haldun {Prolegomena^ de 
Slane’s Fr. tr. iii. 207 ff.), opponents of alchemy, 
speak in an interesting way about alchemists, and 
relate the objections which were raised against 
them. 

^ Special contribution of Muslims to alchemy. 
— It is very difficult to determine exactly the share 
due to Muslims in the progress of chemical dis- 
coveries. It was, apparently, very slender. The 
most ancient Arabic works are adaptations of, or 
commentaries on, Greek works ; that of Crates is 
typical. The discoveries which Western tradition 
has ascribed^ to Geber, those of aqua regalis, of 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and nitrate of silver, 
are not found in the Arabic works placed under this 
alchemist’s name, but only in some Latin pamphlets 
at the end of the 13th cent . ; it seems, therefore, 
that the admiration affected by the Western peoples 
for Muslim alchemists is due not so much to their 
real worth, as to the general custom of looking 
to the East for masters, especially of the occult 
sciences. 

It is probable, however, that Muslims made 
progress in chemistry as applied to medicine, in 
dyeing, and in the art of enamelling. Al-Kindi, 


besides others, wrote about colouring matters, 
glass-making, the processes of removing stains 
from cloth, and other similar subjects. These 
particular industries have not yet been studied 
minutely enough. 

Every one knows that our languages are in- 
debted to Arabic chemistry for certain words, which 
are in some cases Arabic words, in others Greek 
words preceded by the Arabic article; e.g. alchemy, 
alembic, aludel, alcohol, eliuiir. The word alchemy 
has been derived from ‘ mixture.’ Wiede- 

mann has shown that this word originally denoted 
the very substance which has the property of 
accomplishing transmutation, the elixir, and not 
the sum of the ways which help to find it (Wiede- 
mann, Beitrdge, ii. p. 351 ; J. Gudemeister, ZDMG, 
1876). The kohl, which has given its name to 
alcohol, was originally a very fine powder ; it is the 
black powder which Oriental ladies use for blacken- 
ing round their eyes. The use of the word was 
generalized and extended to various powders and to 
liquids. Elixi/r is said to be derived from Greek 
^i^pLov, ‘dry powder’ (J. Gildemeister, Lc.); it is 
possible, however, from the point of view of the 
grammatical form, that it is an Arabic word and 
belongs to the root kasara, ‘to grind,’ al41mr 
being ‘the thing ground,’ ‘the powder.’ 

LiTBEATtJRB. — Beithelot, La Chimie au moyen Age, 1886, 
pt. i., Essai sur la transmission de la science antique 
au moyen Age, Paris, 1893, pt. iii. with the collaboration 
of O. Houdas, UAlcMmie arabe, 1893 ; Eilhard Wiede- 
mann, Beitnige zur Gesch. der Naturwissenschaften, i.-iv., Er- 
langen, 1904-1905. On the Arabic authors see Brockelmann, 
Gesch. der arah. Litteratur, 2 vols., Weimar and Berlin, 1897- 
1902. Latin works on alchemy ^iven as translations from 
Arabic are found in the following collections: Theatrum 
Chemicum, 6 vols., Strassburg, 1659^1 ; Bibliotheca Chemica, 
Geneva, 1702 ; Artis auriferce quam cherrdam vacant duo vol., 
BMe, 1672 ; Artis chemicoe prindpes, B&le, 1672. A famous work, 
entitled Turba phUosophorum, is found in two different versions 
in the collection Artis aurp'erce; an ‘Alchemy’ ascribed to 
Avicenna, Liber Abuali Abindnce de anima in arte Alchimice, 
is found in the Artis chemicoe prindpes. On several of these 
works and on mineralogy, cf. F. de Mdly, Les Lapidaires ck 
Vantiquiti et du moyen Age, pt. iii. No. 1, Introduction, Paris, 
1902. Bon. CaERA de VAUX. 

ALCHEMY (European). — ^The study of al- 
chemy in Europe is traceable to the schools of 
Sjpain. J. Ferguson, in his notes to the ‘ Catalogue 
of the Alchemical, Chemical, and Pharmaceutical 
hooks of James Young of Kelly and Durris,’ 
notes which form the latest stor^ouse of infor- 
mation on the history of alchemy in Europe, says, 
under the head of Michael Scott : ‘ It was in Spain, 
to which it had been brought by the Arabs, that 
the art first found place in Europe’ {Bibliotheca 
Chemica, Glasgow, 1906). 

The Khalifate of Cordova reached its highest 
splendour under the rule of Abderrahman III. 
(A.D. 912-961) and Al-Hakam ll. (961-976). The 
libraries of the rulers, the nobles, and persons of 
importance, numbering in some cases 400,000 
volumes, attracted students from all parts of 
Europe (Eafael Altamira of Crevea, Hktoria de 
Espaha, i. 275). 

I. Among the first to profit by this revival of 
learning was Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester 
n. (999-1003). While still a student in the Abbey 
of Arvillac in Auverme, he attracted the attention 
of Borel, Count of Barcelona, He returned with 
him to Spain, and is said to have visited Cordova 
during the reign of Al-Hakam il. It was in the 
schools of Spain that he studied the sciences of arith- 
metic, geometry, astrology, and chemistry, which 
at a later date brought him into disrepute as a 
wizard. During the Papacy of John xiii. (965- 
973) he visited Rome in the company of Count Borel 
and Hatto, Bishop of Vich. He then made the ac- 
quaintance of the Emperor Otho I., and was recom- 
mended by him to the notice of Adalhero, Arch- 
bishop of xlheims. By Otho ll. (973-983) he was 
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appointed Abbot of Bobbio. Driven from Bobbio 
by the neighbouring nobles, he returned to Rheims, 
where he taught the ‘whole range of human 
science/ On the degradation of Arnulf, he was 
made Archbishop of Rheims in 991. Forced to 
resign the see in 996, he took refuge at the Court 
of Otho ni. (983-1002), and by his influence in 998 
he became Archbishop of Ravenna. In the follow- 
ing year he succeeded to the Papacy. Thus by 
the close of the 10th cent, the learning of Spain 
was introduced into Finance and Italy and the 
Imperial Court (Milman, Lat, Chr. iii. pp. 331- 
345). 

2. The influence of Gerbert did not end with his 
death. His pupil, Fulbert of Chartres (1007-1028), 
carried on his work. Adelmannus, Bishop of 
Brescia, in a letter to Berengarius, speaks of 
their joint studies ‘ in Academia Carnotensi, sub 
nostro illo venerabili Socrate, nempe Fulberto’ 
(Bar. Ann. Eccl. 1004, 6). The Schools of Beren- 
garius in Tours and Angers to some extent carried 
on the same work. Behind the theological contro- 
versy of the early Scholasticism of the 11th cent., 
the tradition of the wide learning of Gerbert may 
be traced as one cause of the recognition of the 
philosophical studies of Spain in the 12th cent. 
(Neander, Gesch. der Ckr. Mel. u. Kirche^ iv. 283). 

3. The fall of the Khalifate of Cordova in 1031 
did not check the progress of learning in Spain. 
The kings of Seville, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, 
Almeria, Denia, Zaragoza, Toledo, and Badajos 
vied with one another in the patronage they gave to 
philosophy and science. The studies of the former 
period were continued, and special attention was 

iven to the natural sciences — medicine, chemistry, 
otany, and astronomy. Ibn al-Baitar of Malaga | 
made a large collection of minerals and plants, and 
under the Muwahhid Khalif Ya'qub al-Man§ur ; 
(1196) the Giralda of Seville became the chief 
observatory in Europe. In philosophy, AverroSs 
of Cordova (1126-1198) won a European reputation 
as the commentator of Aristotle and Plato. 

4. The conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI. of 
Castile in 1085 was another step in the propaga- 
tion of the Arabic learning in Europe. A school 
of translators was founded at Toledo which reached 
the highest point of its fame in the reign of Alfonso 
VII. (1130-1150). Among those who were attracted 
to ^ain were Hermann of Dalmatia and Hermann 
of ^rmany, Gerard of Cremona, the Englishmen 
Daniel of Morlay, Robert the Archdeacon, and 
Michael Scott (Raf. Altamira Crevea, op. cit. i. 
484_514), It was in 1182 that Robert Castrensis 
translated the Liber de compositione Alchemice, 
associated with the names of galid and Morienus. 
To the same period belongs the teaching of Alain 
de Lille, known as ‘ Doctor universalis,’ who had 
been a monk at Clairvaux, and was afterwards 
Bishop of Auxerre. 

5. Michael Scott was among the first to bring 
alchemy into prominence in Europe under the 
patronage of Frederick II. (1194-1250). He dedi- 
cated his de Secretis to Frederick in 1209. He 
studied Arabic in Sicily, and spent ten years in 
Spain. At Toledo he translated Aristotle’s treatise 
on Natural History from the Arabic, with the help 
of a Jew. In 1217 he translated an Arabic work 
on the sphere. This is a link with the studies of 
Gerbert, who in a letter to Remigius, a monk of 
Treves, excuses himself for not sending a sphere, 
owing to his time being occupied with civil busi- 
ness. 

‘Sphseram tibi nullam misimus, nec ad prsesens ullam habc- 
mus, nec est res parvi laboris tani occiipatis in civilibus causis. 
Si ergo te cura tantarum detinet renun, volumen Achilleidos 
Statii diligenter compositum nobis dirige, ut Sphseram, quani 
gratis propter difficultatem sui non poteritis habere, tuo mimere 
valeas extorquere' (Gerberti Ep. 134, ap. Duchesne, M%st. 
Ptwm. Script, ii. 820). 


From Toledo he went to Cordova ; in 1220 he 
returned to Sicily, and in 1230 he was at Oxford. 
He died in 1235. Ferguson says of him ; 

* At Toledo he learnt magic for which the city was famous- 
natural magic or experimental physics or jugglery, as well as 
black magic, involving the invocation of the infernal powers. 
There, too, he experimented in Alchemy’ (Bibl. Ohem.^ art. 
‘Michael Scott’). 

His Liber de Alchimia is the result of these 
studies. 

6. Albert the Great has the merit of having 
brought the study of alchemy as a branch of 
philosophy into touch with the Scholasticism of 
the Middle Ages. The Great Chronicle of Belgiimi 
in 1480 speaks of him as ‘ magnus in magia, major 
in pliBosophia, maximus in theologia.’ Born at 
Lauingen in Swabia, he studied at Paris and 
Padua, and in the early part of the 13th cent, 
taught in the Schools at Cologne. In 1228 he was 
called to Paris, but after three years returned to 
Cologne. He was the most distinguished amongst 
the Dominicans of Germany. In 1260 he was sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope Alexander iv., and was 
made Bishop of Ratisbon. He resigned the see 
after three years, and retired again to his studies 
and Ms lectures at Cologne, where he died in 1280. 
He was the master of Thomas Aquinas (Milman, 
Lat. Ghr. ix. 122). His Lihellus de Alchimia (Alb. 
Magn. opp. omn.^ Paris, vol. xxxvii.) is a prac- 
tical treatise on the transmutation of metals, the 
structure of furnaces, and the various methods to 
he used in the study of alchemy. The Preface 
is valuable as indicating the wide-spread interest 
which was then shown by all classes in the study : 

‘Inveni multos prsedivites litteratos, Abbates, Prsepositos, 
Oanonicos, Physicos, et illiterates, qui pro eadem arte magnas 
fecerunt expensas atque labores, et tandem defidebaut quo- 
niam artem investigate non valebant.’ 

He persevered where others had failed : 

‘Ego vero non desperavi, quin facerem labores et expensaa 
infinitas* (Lib. de Alch., Prsef.). 

He considers it a true art ; 

‘ Probat artem Alchimiae esse veram ’ (^.c. c. 3). 

He believes all metals can he transmuted into 
gold and silver, represented in astrological terms 
as Sun and Moon : 

‘Etut breviter dicam, omnia metalla transubstaiitiantur in 
Solera et Lunam * (ib. c. 10). 

He speaks of the Elixir : 

*De his quatuor spiritibus fit tinctura quse dicitur Elixir 
arabice, fermentum latine ’ (ib. c. 10). 

Fermentation and chemical reaction seem to be 
used as equivalent terms. 

7. Thomas Aquinas was the pupil of Albert 
the Great at Cologne and at Pans. He, like his 
master, was a member of the Dominican Order. 
He graduated at Paris, and taught not only at 
Cologne under Albert, hut at Paris, at Rome, and 
at other cities in Italy. He refused the Arch- 
bishopric of Naples, and died at the Abbey of 
Fossa Nuova near Piperno on his way to the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. Ferguson, in his Bibl. 
Chem.y discusses the authenticity of the Thesaurus 
Alchemioe secretissimus ad fratrem Meinaldum 
which is attributed to him, and leaves it an open 
question. The Sumrm contains one or two pass- 
ages which directly or indirectly refer to al- 
chemy, although his similes are drawn from ani- 
mal and plant life rather than from the mineral 
world. The principle of the transmutation of 
metals may be inferred from one of the earliest 
definitions of the SumTna : 

‘ Respondeo diceudum quod solu8 Deus est omnino immuta- 
bilis, omuis autem creatura aliquo modo est mutabilis. Scien- 
dum est enim, quod mutabile potest aliquid did durolioiter. Uno 
modo per potentiara, quse in ipso est. Alio modo per poten- 
tiam, quas in altero est ’ (Suminctf pt. i. qu. ix. art. ii,). 

God alone is immutable ; all else is mutable, in 
diflerent ways. In one place Aquinas refers to the 
relation that exists between the minerals and the 
stars : 

‘Ad primmn ergo dicendum, quod effectus aliouis mvemtur 
assimilari causae agenti duplicifcer. Uno modo secundum 
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eandem speciem, ut homo generator ab homine, et ignis ab 
igne. Alio modo secundum virtoalem continentiam : prout 
scilicet forma effectus virtualiter continetur in causa. Et sic 
animalia ex putrefactione generata, et plantse et corpora 
mineralia assimilantur soli et stellis, quorum virtote gener- 
antur ’ {Summa^ pt. i. qu. cv. art. i.).} 

In discussing the question of the sale of adulter- 
ated goods, he says that to sell gold and silver 
made by the alchemistj if it have not the nature 
of true gold and silver, is a fraudulent tmnsaction. 
If, however, this gold of the alchemist is true 
gold, the transaction is lawful. He recognizes the 
possibility of fraud, hut at the same time wit- 
nesses to his belief in the production of gold by 
the art of the alchemist. The passage is some- 
times only partially quoted. It is of importance 
in its bearing on the alchemical knowledge of 
Thomas Aquinas : 

‘Ad primum ergo dicendum quod aurum et argentum non 
solum cara sunt propter utilitatem vasorum, quse ex eis fabri- 
cantur, aut aliorum hujusmodi ; sed etiara propter dignitatem 
et puritatem substantiae ipsorum. Et ideo si aurum vel argen- 
tum ab alchimioia factum, veram speciem non habeat auri et 
argenti, est fraudulenta et injusta venditio ; praesertim cum 
Sint aliquae utilitates auri et argenti veri, secundum naturaJem 
operationem ipsorum, quae non conveniunt auro per alchimiam 
sophisticato. Sicut quod habet proprietatem laetificandi, et 
contra qiiasdam infirmitates medicinaliter juvat. Frequentius 
etiam potest poni in operatione, et diutius in sua puritate 
permanet aurum verum quam aurum sophisticatum.' 

This contrast between real gold and counterfeit 
gold implies some knowledge and experience of 
the art of alchemy : 

‘ Si autem per alchimiam fleret aurum verum, non esset illi- 
citum ipsum pro vero venders, quia nihil prohibet artem uti 
aliquibus naturalibus causis ad producendum naturales et veroa 
effectus : sicut August, dicit in 3. de Trinit. de his quse arte 
dsemonum hunt.’ 

The art of alchemy is not unlawful if it confine 
itself to the investigation of natural causes and 
natural effects, though some think it demoniacal 
(pt. ii. 2, qu. Ixxvii. art. ii.), 

8. Roger Bacon, bom about 1214, spent his 
youth at Oxford before joining the Franciscan 
Order. He began his studies in alchemy and the 
kindred sciences before 1250, and by 1267 had 
spent more than 2000 librae ‘ on secret books and 
various experiments and languages and instm- 
ments and tables.’ He left Oxford for Paris some 
time before 1245, and returned to Oxford soon after 
1250. About 1257 he was exiled, and placed under 
strict supervision at Paris for ten years. On June 
22, 1266, Clement IV. wrote to him, bidding him 
send him his works secretly and without delay, 
notwithstanding any restrictions of the Order. 
Within fifteen or eighteen months he sent to the 
Pope the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, and the 
Optis Tertmm. By the Pope’s influence he re- 
turned to Oxford and began to labour at a great 
Summa Soientiee, the Compendium Fhilosophice, 
In 1278 he was condemned ‘propter quasdam 
novitates,’ and remained in prison for fourteen 
years. His last known work was written in 1292. 

The Opus Majus is silent on the subject of al- 
chemy. The Opus Minus, of which only fragments 
exist in the Bodleian (Brewer, Opera Inedita^ 311- 
390), deals with practical alchemy in pt. ii., and 
speculative alchemy, or de rerum generationihus, 
in pt. V. There is no reference to it in the Opus 
Tertium, but in the Compendium FhilosopMce it is 
the subject of bk. iii, of vol. iii. Speculative 
alchemy, according to the definition of Roger 
Bacon, is the science of the generation of things 
from elements ; practical alchemy teaches ‘ how 
to make noble metals and colours,^ and ‘ the art of 
prolonging life.’ Some other works of Ms on al- 
chemy are regarded as genuine. 

The different titles of the Breve Breviarium give some idea 
ot the scope and aim of his work ; it is entitled, De naturU 
metaXlcTxim in ratione alMmica et artifidali transformatione, 
or CoeUstis alchymia, or De naturis metaUorum et ipsorum 
transmutations. The date is uncerLain. On the subject of 
old age is the LiheUus Bogerii Baconi . . . de retardandis sense- 
tutis accidentibus et de sensiims conservandis. It is assigned to 
the year 1276. The Antidotarius is a second part of this work. 


The De consideratione quintce essentice, the Speculum alchemiae, 
the Speculum secretorum, the Secretum secretorxim natures de 
laude lapidis Philosophorum, the Semita recta alchemice, and 
the Thesaurus spirituum, are wrongly attributed to Bacon 
(Little, ‘ The Grey Friars in Oxford,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc. Buhl. vol. 
XX. pp. 191-211). 

9. The most prominent names among the al- 
chemists of the last part of the 13th cent, are 
Raymondus Lullius and Arnold of Villanova. The 
former of these, the Raymond Lully of the later 
English alchemists, was born of noble parentage 
in Catalonia, and held, in his early years, a high 
position in the Court of Aragon, disappointed in 
a romantic attachment, he renounced the world, 
and gave himself up to a life of study and mission 
work in Africa. His work witnesses to a remark- 
able combination of spiritual devotion and scien- 
tific research, with a passionate enthusiasm for the 
conversion of the Moors. He devoted himself at 
first to the study of Arabic. He undertook his 
first mission to Africa in 1271, but met with little 

: success. He was at Paris in 1281, where he became 
acquainted with Arnold Villanova. In 1287 he 
visited Rome, and in 1291 Montpellier. During 
these years he wrote his great works, the Ars 
Generalis sive Magna and the Lihri xii. Principi- 
orum Fhilosophice contra Averroistas. In 1292 he 
went to Africa a second time, and was imprisoned 
at Tunis. In 1293 he was in Naples; and after 
journeying to Cyprus and Armenia he was again 
in Paris in 1308, where he is supposed to have met 
Duns Scotus. In 1309 he made another mission- 
ary journey to Africa, and succeeded in converting 
seventy disciples of AverroSs at Bona, the ancient 
Hippo, the see of St. Augustine. Once again, as 
an old man of eighty, he made a last journey to 
Africa, in 1315, to be stoned and maltreated at 
Bugia. He lived only to see the shores of the 
island of Majorca, where he was buried in a chapel 
on one of his own estates. In his last will, the 
Codicillus seu Vade Mecum quo fontes alchemicce 
artis ac philosophias reconditions traduntur, he 
says that he converted 22 tons of quicksilver, 
lead, and tin into gold. The tradition that he 
was brought from Rome by Cremer, Abbot of 
Westminster, and that he coined the rose-nobles 
for Edward in., does not seem to rest on historical 
fact (Ferguson, BihL Chem.), 

Arnold of Villanova, his contemporary, was pro- 
bably also a Spaniard. He was born in 1245, and 
died in 1310. He studied amongst the Arabs of 
Spain; and it is stated, on the authority of John 
Andr4, that he succeeded in the genuine conversion 
of iron bars into pure gold at Rome [BihL Chem. 
p. 95). At least these alchemists of the 13th cent, 
in their researches seem to have discovered the 
secret of a long and useful and strenuous life. 
Albert the Great died at the age of 87, Roger 
Bacon at about 78, Raymond Lully at 80, and 
Arnold Villanova at 65, at a period when the 
average life was not so long as it is now. 

10. The most distinguished pupil of Lully and 
VOlanova was Pope John XXII. (1316-1334), who 
also lived to the age of 90. He worked at alchemy 
in the Papal palace at Avignon, and is said to 
have left behind him 25,000,000 florins. At the 
same time he wrote a letter in which he censured 
the black magic which was practised ‘in nostra 
curia’ by certain clergy, — Joannes de Lemovicis, 
‘Jacobus dictus Brabantmus,’ and a barber-surgeon, 
described as ‘Joannes de A man to, medicus,’ or, in 
another place, ‘ barherius ’ (Raynald, Ann. EccL 
1317, 53). 

11. The practice of the art of alchemy was con- 
tinued throughout Europe in the 14th cent, on the 
lines laid down by the masters of the 13th cent. 
John Cremer, Abbot of Westminster, after study 
mg the art for thirty years, worked at Westminstei 
in the reign of Edward in. (1327-1377). John 
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Rupecissa, or Jean de Roquetaillade, was a Fran- 
ciscan of Anrillac in Aquitaine. He was im- 
prisoned by Innocent VI. in 1356-1357. He quotes 
Geber, Lullius, and Villanova. In his Liber lucis 
is the picture of a furnace, in which was practised 
*the incubation of the philosophic egg whence issued 
the marvellous quintessence.’ Petrus Bonus of 
Ferrara was the author of the Preciosa Margarita 
novella de Thesauro ac jpretiosissimo Philo wp%orum 
Lapide. _ It was written in 1330, and published at 
Venice in 1546. The term ‘ fermen turn, ’used by 
Albert the Great as the Latin of elixir, is applied 
by Petrus Bonus to the philosopher’s stone. It is 
also used as the means of perfecting it : 

‘Apud philosophos fermentum dupliciter videtur dici: uno 
modo ipse lapis philosophorum et suis elementis compositus et 
completus in comparatione ad metalla ; alio modo illud quod 
est perficiens lapidem efc ipsum complens.* 

The chemical reactions due to it are compared with 
the working of yeast : 

‘ De primo modo dicimus quod sicut fermentum pastas vincit 
pastam et ad se convertit semper, sic et lapis convertit ad se 
metalla reliqua. Et sicut una pars fermenti pastae habet con- 
vertere partes pastas et non convert!, sic et hie lapis habet con- 
verters plurimas partes metallorum ad se, et non convert!’ 
(Petrus Bonus, ap. P. Schiitzenberger, On Fermentationy p. 
il), Schiitzenberger adds : ‘ This property of transmitting a 
force to a large mass without being itself weakened by the 
process was precisely that which ought to characterize the 
philosopher’s stone, which was so much sought after.’ Since 
these words were written, the discovery of radium has given to 
chemistry an element which also appears to have the property 
‘converters plurimas partes metallorum ad se, et non convert!.’ 

Nicolas Flamel belonged to the latter part of the 
14th century. He was born in Pontoise about 
1330, and died in 1418 at the age of 88. His dis- 
covery of the elixir of life in 1382 seems to have 
met with its reward. 

12. Among the prominent names of the 15th 
cent, are Basil Valentine and Isaac of Holland. 
The former is considered the author of the Tri- 
umphal Car of Antimony y but there is considerable 
doubt as to the facts of his life and the author- 
ship of the works attributed to him. The chief 
fact is a record in an Erfurt Chronicle under the 
year 1413: ‘Eadem setate Basilius Valentinus in 
Divi Petri monasterio vixit.’ There is a similar 
doubt as to the identity of Isaac of Holland. The 
life of Bernard, Count of Treviso, covers the 
whole century. Born in 1406, he died in 1490 at 
the age of 84, another instance of the secret of 
long life won by the alchemists probably by means 
of study, method, and application to work. He 
distinguishes between the results of the labour of 
the true alchemist and the counterfeit products of 
sophistical alchemists. Here there is some echo 
of the phrase of Thomas Aquinas: ‘aurumsoph- 
isticatum.’ 

England produced three prominent alchemists 
in this century. George Ripley was born about 
1415, and was a Canon Kegular of St. Augustine at 
Bridlington. He visited Rome in 1477, and re- 
turned in 1478 after having discovered the secret 
of transmutation. He is the author of The Coni- 
pound of Alchemy i or the Ancient Hidden Art of 
Alchemie: Containing the right and perfectest 
Means to make the Philosopher's Btone, Aurum 
potahile, with other excellent Compounds, His 
Twelve Gates of Alchemy give some insight into 
the methods of the art m England in the 15th 
centu]^. They are : Calcination, Solution, Separa- 
tion, (Jomunction, Putrefaction, Congelation, Ci- 
bation, Sublimation, Fermentation, Exaltation, 
Multiplication, Projection. He died in 1490 at 
the age of 75. Thomas Dalton lived in the middle 
of the century, and received a powder from a 
Canon of Lichfield under a promise not to use it 
until after his death. ^ Thomas Norton of Bristol 
wrote his Crede Mihi, or Ordinal of Alchemy, in 
1477. He says: 

‘ I made also the Elixir of life. 

Which me bereft a merchant’s wife ; 


The Quintessens I made also, 

With other secrets many moe, 

Which sinful people took me fro 
To my great pain and much more woe.’ 

13. The 16th cent, saw a further development 
of alchemy into the more exact sciences of chem- 
istry and medicine, Paracelsus, in his student 
wanderings an alchemist, became by practice a 
physician, by experience a chemist. He was at once 
adept and wizard, sceptic and critic. He wrecked 
his work by his bombast, his life by his self- 
indulgence. At the same time, to use Browning’s 
words, ‘the title of Paracelsus to be considered 
the father of modern chemistry is indisputable.’ 
Gerardus Vossius says of him: ‘Nobiiem hanc 
medicinse partem, diu sepulfcam avorum setate, 
quasi ab orco revqcayit Tli. Parcelsus’ {de Philo- 
Sophia et Phil, sectis, ix. 9). It appears also from 
his treatise de Phlebotomia that he had discovered 
the circulation of the blood. Lavater says that 
‘though an astrological enthusiast,’ he was ‘a 
man of prodigious genius’ (de Natura Berum, 
Holcroft’s tr., voL iii. p. 179). There is a reference 
to his use of laudanum on the evidence of his 
secretary, Oporinus : 

‘Alii illud quod in capulo habuit, ab ipso Azoth appellatum, 
medicinam fuisse praestantissimam aut lapidem Philosophicum 
putant ’ (Melch. Adam). Browming adds : ‘ This famous sword 
was no laughing matter in those days, and it is now a ma- 
terial feature in the popular idea of Paracelsus. . . . This 
Azoth was simply “laudanum suum.” But in his time he was 
commonly believed to possess the double tincture— -the power of 
curing diseases and transmuting metals. Oporinus often wit- 
nessed, as he declares, both these effects, as did also Franciscus, 
the servant of Paracelsus, who describes, in a letter to Neander, 
a successful projection at which he was present, and the results 
of which, good golden ingots, were confided to his keeping.’ 

Paracelsus, otherwise Philippus Aureolus Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus ab Hohenheim, was bom at 
Einsiedeln in 1493. He studied medicine under 
his father at Villach, and alchemy under Tritheim, 
Bishop of Spanheim, at Wiirzburg. The character 
of his studies at Wurzburg is best seen in the 
letter dedicatory, written in 1510, by Agrippa to 
Tritheim : 

‘ <^uam nuper tecum, E. P. in cesnobio tuo apud Herbipolim 
(Wurzburg) aliquandiu conversatus, multa de chymicis, multa 
de magicis, multa de cabalisticis, caeterisque quae adhuc in 
occulto delitescunt, arcanis scientiis atque artibus una contu- 
lissemus,’ etc. 

It was partly in rebellion against these tradi- 
tional methods, partly to gain as wide an experi- 
ence as possible, that Paracelsus, spent his early 
life in travel : 

‘Patris auxilio primum, deinde propria industria doctissimos 
viros in Germania, Italia, Gallia, Hispania, aliisque Europse 
regionibus, nactus est prseceptores’ (Melch. Adam, in Vit. Germ. 
Medic.), The passage illustrates the wide interest in alchemy 
throughout Europe at the close of the 15th century. 

Under the patronage of Sigismond Fugger, Para- 
celsus learnt much in the mines of Bohemia, and 
himself speaks of his researches into folk-lore : 

‘ Ecce amatorem adolescentem difficniimi itineris baud piget, 
ut venustam saltern puellam vel feeminam aspiciat’ (Defensi- 
rnies Septem adv. cemulos mos, 1673 : ‘ de peregrinationibus et 
exilio ’). 

In 1526 he was called to a chair of physic and 
surgery at Basel. Here his over-bold denunciation 
of Avicenna and Galen made him many enemies. 
In 1528 his fall was brought about in tne case of 
a canon of Basel named Liechtenfels. This man 
was cured by Paracelsus, but refused to pay the 
recognized fee. His refusal was supported by the 
magistrates, and Paracelsus fled to Colmar. He 
was at Nuremberg in 1529, at St. Gall in 1631, at 
Pfefiers in 1535, and at Augsburg in 1536. He then 
visited Moravia, Arabia, and Hungary. In 1638, 
when at Villach, he dedicated his ‘Chronicle’ to 
the States of Carinthia, in gratitude for the many 
kindnesses with which they had honoured his 
father. He died at Salzburg in 1541, at the early 
age of 48. He seems to have been generous in 
the practice of medicine. His epitaph says of 
him: ‘Bona sua in pauperes distribuenda collo- 
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candaque erogavit,’ A sceptic and fierce critic in 
alchemy, he appears to have been no less so in 
theology. Qnenstedt says of him: ‘Nee tantum 
novse medieinse, verum etiam novse theologise 
autor est’ {de Pair, Doct.). Delrio places him 
among those ■vvho were: ‘partim atheos, partim 
hmreticos’ {Disquis. Magicar, i. 3). At the same 
time, Browning is jnstified in the last words he 
places in the month of Paracelsus ; 

‘ If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time ; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom : I shall emerge one day. 

You understand me ? I have said enough ? ’ 

An inventory taken at his death shows that the 
only books he left were the Bible, the New Testa- 
ment, the Commentaries of St. Jerome on the 
Gospels, a printed volume on medicine, and seven 
manuscripts. His works were published by F. 
Bitiskius in 3 vols. fol. in 1658 ; the Hermetic and 
Alchemical writings by A. E. Waite in 2 vols. in 
1894. Jules Andrieu says of him: ‘He is the 
pioneer of modern chemists, and the prophet of a 
revolution in general science’ {Encyc. Brit, art. 
‘ Alchemy ’). Browning sums up his study of Para- 
celsus in the words : 

‘ Meanwhile, I have done well, though not all well. 

As yet men cannot do without contempt ; 

’Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
That they reject the weak, and scorn the false. 

Bather than praise the strong and true, in me ; 

But after, they will know me.’ 

(Paracelsus, 1835, and notes). 

The new influence in the 16th cent, is shown by 
the violent death of Beuther, who was alchemist 
to the Elector Augustus of Saxony from 1575 to 
1582, and in the title of Libavius’ great work 
published in 1595 — Alchymia recognitay trumdita^ 
et axicta. It has been called the ‘first text-book 
of chemistry.’ It contains a chapter on the phil- 
osopher’s stone. In England, Thomas Charnock 
jmblished his Breviary of Philosophy in 1557, his 
Exigue of Alchemy in 1572, and his Memorandum 
in 1574. He was instructed in the use of gold- 
making powder by Bird, who received it from 
Ripley. It was only those who were well-to-do 
who could carry on these experiments. The 
furnace alone cost Charnock £3 a week. The 
Alchemical Testament of John Gybbys of Exeter 
in the time of Elizabeth has been published by 
James 0. Halliwell (London, 1854). 

There does not seem to have been mnch interest 
taken in alchemy at Oxford in the early part of 
the century. The Day Book of John Donne in 
1520 contains but few references to alchemical 
works. There is one copy cf the Commentum> 
Amoldi de Villanova (fol. 3, a. 1); there are three 
copies of a Chiromantia de manu (fols. 1. a. 1, 8. b. 2, 
13. a. 1), and two copies of Albertus, demineralihus 
(13. a. 1 , 13. b. 2 ). There is also a c^y of Theoretica 
plamtarum (15. h. 1) (Fletcher, Collectanea Oxf. 
Hist, SoG, vol. V. p. 71 tt*.). In the catalogue of 
books belonging to William Grocyn drawn up by 
his executor, Linacre, in the same year, there is 
the same absence of such books (Mon'.. Burrows, 
Collect, Oxf. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 317 ft'.). Oxford 
had at this time other interests especially the 
new learning associated with the names of Grocyn, 
Linacre, Foxe, and others. The training of 
Linacre, the founder of the English College of 
Physicians, the friend of Politian and Chalcon- 
dylas, and the great Venetian publisher, Aldus 
Manutius, is in marked contrast to the restless 
wanderings of Paracelsus. 

14. It was long before the new sciences cut 
themselves altogether adrift from the ideas of the 
alchemists. In the early part of the 17th cent, 
the brotherhood of the Hermetic philosophers 
kno’wn as the Rosicrucians (wh. see) brought the 
occult mysteries of the earlier alchemists again 


into notice, The brotherhood claimed descent from 
Christian Rosencreutz in 1459 ; but no evidence for 
this exists beyond their own publications. The 
controversy centred round a work entitled, CAy- 
mische Hochzeit Christiani Rosencreutz anno 1459, 
written by Johann Valentin Andrea in 1616, and 
published at Strasshurg. Among the most prom- 
inent of the Rosicrucian brotherhood was Michael 
Maier, physician to the Emperor Rudolph II. (1576- 
1612). He published Examen fucorum Pseudo- 
chymicorum in 1617, Atalanta fugiens in 1618, 
Symbola aureoe menses in 1617, and the Tripus 
aureus containing three treatises — the Basilii 
Valentini Practica ex Germanica, the Crede Mihi 
seu Ordinate of Thomas Norton, and the Testa- 
mentum of Cremer, Abbot of W estminster. Robert 
Fludd introduced the brotherhood to the notice 
of English physicians. Bom in Kent in 1574, he 
matriculated at St. John’s, Oxford, on November 
10, 1592, and took his M. A. degree in 1598. One of 
the three questions discussed by him for Inception 
in Medicine in 1605 was : ‘ Chymicum extractum 
minus molestise et periculi aflert quam quod inte- 
grum et naturale’ (‘Reg. Univ. Oxon.,’ Oxf. Hist, 
Boc, vol. ii. pt. i. 193, ii. 191, iii. 194). In the 
same year is discussed in Comitiis : ‘ Incan tatio 
non valet ad curam morbi.’ Fludd went abroad 
and studied the works of Paracelsus and the 
mysteries of the Rosicrucians. On his return he 
practised as a physician in London, and died in 
1637. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle, one of the first pro- 
moters of modern chemistry, and a leading member 
of the Royal Society on its incorporation in 1662, 
believed in the transmutation of metals. In 1659 
he brought to Oxford ‘the noted chemist and 
Rosicrucian, Peter Sthael of Strasburgh.’ Anthony 
Wood began a ‘course of chemistry’ under him 
April 23, 1663, paying 30s. in advance, and the bal- 
ance of 30s. at the conclusion of the class, May 30, 
1663. ‘A. W. got some knowledge and experi- 
ence ; hut his mind was still busy after antiquities 
and music.’ Among the members of this famous 
chemistry class at Oxford was ‘John Lock, a 
man of turbulent ^irit, clamorous, and never con- 
tented,’ and ‘Mr. Christopher Wren, afteiwardsa 
knight, and an eminent virtuoso.’ In 1664, Mr. 
Sthael was called away to London, and became 
operator to the Royal Society; and continuing 
there till 1670, he returned to Oxford in November. 
(Clark, ‘Wood’s Life and Times,’ Oxf, Hist. Soc, 
vol. xix. pp. 290, 472). The Sceptical Chemist, by 
Robert Boyle (Oxford, 1680), contains the first state- 
ment of the molecular or atomic idea in chemical 
philosophy (H. C. Bolton, Catalogue of Works on 
Alchemy and Chemistry, exhibited at the Grolier 
Club, New York, 1891), He was made ‘Dr. of 
Phisicke’ in 1665, and died in 1691. 

The Rosicrucian ideas and alchemistical methods 
survived to some extent at Oxford. Elias Ash- 
mole was the contemporary of Robert Boyle at 
Oxford, hut as a member of Brazenose, and not as 
‘a sojourner.’ In 1650 he edited a work of Dr. 
John Dee, who died c. 1608, of whom Wood says : 
‘I have heard some say that he was a mere 
mountebank in his profession’ (‘Wood’s Life and 
Times,’ Oxf. Hist, Soc, vol. xix. p. 308). In 1654, 
Ashmole wrote The Way to Bliss in three books. 
‘The author says that motion is the father of 
heat, and doth beget and purchase it of noth- 
ing, theoretically anticipating modem doctrines’ 
(Bolton, Catalogue). Bk. iii. ch. ii. treats of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. In 1677 he offered his curios 
and MSS to the University, on the condition 
that it would build a Museum and Chemical 
Laboratory. The foundation-stone was laid Sep- 
tember 14, 1679, and the building was finished 
March 20, 1682-1683. 
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The mscription describes this first public laboratory in 
Oxford : * Musaeum Ashmoleanum : Schola Naturalis Historiae : 
Officina Ohemica.' The three largest rooms were public ; *The 
uppermost . . . Musmum Ashmoleanum, The middle room 
is the School of Natural Butorie^ where the professor of 
chymistrj^ who is at present Dr. Eobert Plot, reads three times 
a week. The lower room, a cellar ... is the Laboratory, 
perchance one of the most beautiful and useful in the world’ 
(‘Wood’s Life and Times,’ ib. vol. xxvi. p. 65). 

It was thus under the direction of Ashmole, 
perhaps the last of the Oxford alchemists, that 
the study of chemistry was placed on a sound and 
public footing. Ashmole died in June 1692, a year 
after Robert Boyle. 

In the sister University, at the same period, 
Newton, who became Fellow of Trinity in 1667, 
directed his studies for some little time to 
alchemistical methods, and investigated the Philos- 
opher's Stone. But at Cambridge, as at Oxford, 
the newer scientific methods set aside the dreams 
and theories of the older alchemists, and opened 
the way to modern chemistry, 

15, in the 18th cent, alchemy was finally dis- 
credited in the person of Dr. Price of Guildford, 
the last of the alchemists, a distinguished amateur 
chemist, and Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
May 1782 he professed to transmute mercury into 
silver and gold in the presence of a select company. 
Some of the gold thus obtained was presented to 
George III., and Price was made M.D. of Oxford. 
The Royal Society then pressed him to repeat 
the experiments in their presence. He hesitated, 
refused, and only on the pressure of the President, 
Sir Joseph Banks, at last reluctantly consented. 
He withdrew to Guildford, prepared an ample 
amount of laurel water, and then began to manu- 
facture his projection powder. On the 3rd of 
August he invited the Royal Society to Guildford. 
Only three Fellows responded to the invitation. 
He received them, and then committed suicide in 
their presence. 

In Germany, alchemy was laughed out in the 
person of Semler. He received the ‘Salt of Life' 
from Baron Hirschen, and, treating it as the Philos- 
opher's Stone, was surprised to find gold deposited 
in the crucible. Klaproth analyzed the ‘ Salt of 
Life,' and found it to consist of Glauber’s salt and 
sulphate of magnesia. In the ‘Salt' sent by 
Semler, however, Klaproth discovered gold, though 
not in combination. Klaproth again consented to 
analyze Semler’s solution before the Court, when, 
instead of gold he found a kind of brass called 
tombac. On further investigation, it was dis- 
covered that Semler’s old servant, eager to humour 
his master, had slipped pieces of gold leaf into 
Semler’s chemical mixtures. The servant entrusted 
the secret to his wife, that in his absence she might 

urchase the gold leaf as before. She, however, 

ought brass instead of gold, and spent the balance 
on drink. In this way alchemy was laughed out 
of Germany (Chambers, Book oj Days, i. 602). 

The theories of the alchemists did not die out at once. !Ehey 
were still held by the adepts at the close of the 18th century. 
The Antiquary says that Dousterswivel ‘ exhibits himself as a per- 
fect charlatan— talks of the magisteriumr—oi sympathies and 
antipathies— of the cabala — of the divining-rod— and all the 
trumpery with which the Eosicrucians cheated a darker age, and 
which, to our eternal disgrace, has in somejdegree revived in our 
own’ (Scott, Antiquary y ch. xiii.). The Lives of the Adejpts in 
Alckemystical Philosophy was published in London in 1814, 
and contained reports and extracts of many works on alchemy. 
Bulwer Lytton’s Zanoni was written in 1842 as a study in the 
mj’steries of the Eosicrucians. — George Eliot in 1871 wrote : 
‘Doubtless a vigorous error vigorously pursued has kept the 
embryos of truth a-breathing : the quest of gold being at the 
same time a questioning of substances, the body of Chemistry 
is prepared for its soul, and Lavoisier is born’ (Middlemarch, 
vol. Hi. ch. xlvui.). 

16. Bub it was the establishment of the Atomic 
Theory by Dalton in the beginning of the 19th 
cent, as a working hypothesis in practical chemistry 
that set on one side the theories of the alchemists : 

The observation of the Law of Equivalents and the Law of 
Multiples ‘ led to the idea that the elementary bodies are made 


up of indivisible particles called atoms, each having a constant 
weight peculiar to itself ; and that chemical combination takes 
place by the juxtaposition of these atoms, 1 to 1, 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 
2 to 3, etc., a group of atoms thus united being callQd a, molecule. 
This is the atomic hypothesis of Dalton ’ (H. Watt, Inorganic 
Chemistry, 1883, p. 267). 

Immutability has been the recognized law of the 
elements : 

* Our molecules, on the other hand, are unalterable by way 
of the processes which go on in the present state of things, 
and every individual of each species is of exactly the same 
magnitude. ... In speculating on the cause of this equality, 
we are debarred from imagining any cause of equalization, on 
account of the immutability of each individual molecule. It 
is difficult, on the other hand, to conceive of selection and 
elimination of intermediate varieties, for where can these 
eliminated molecules have gone to, if, as we have reason to 
believe, the hydrogen, etc., of the fixed stars is composed of 
molecules identical in all respects with our own?’ (Clark- 
Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 1885, p. 3B1). 

Thus, under the most advanced theory of Chem- 
istry and Physics in the 19th cent., the trans- 
mutation of elements was inconceivable. Yet 
there were masters of chemical philosophy who 
i entered a caution against the exclusion of possi- 
I bilities. 

I Tilden writes: ‘The molecular theory has been adopted in a 
; somewhat rigid form, not by reason of any special conviction 
of my own regarding its permanence as a scientific truth, but 
because I am satisfied by long experience that, whatever form 
it may ultimately assume, ib is even now a most important and 
I almost indispensable aid to teaching chemistry’ (Jntrod. to 
j Chemical Philosophy, London, 1876, p. vii). In treating of the 
Periodic Law and Mendelejeff’s Table, he says : ‘ This table 
requires a few remarks. In the first place, there are some 
elements, as, for instance, copper, silver, and gold, for which a 
place cannot readily be found. Silver is undoubtedly allied, 
though not very closely, with sodium, whilst ib is also connected 
with copper on the one hand and with mercury on the other. 
Gold again is unquestionably triad, whilst the platinum metals 
to which it is most nearly related exhibit even atomicity ’ (fb. 
p. 243), There still remained something' behind which was not 
altogether clear, and this, too, in the important metals, silver 
and gold. 

17. The discoveries of the Becquerel rays and 
the isolation of the element radium by M. and 
Mme. Curie in the opening years of the 20th cent, 
have opened up far-reaching possibilities, and have 
induced many leading chemists to conceive the idea 
of the transmutation of the elements. At the 
Leicester Meeting of the British Association on 
Aug. 1, 1907, Lord Kelvin challenged these infer- 
ences. He maintained that it was almost abso- 
lutely certain that there are many different kinds 
of atom, each eternally invariable in its own 
specific quality, and that difierent substances, such 
as gold, silver, lead, iron, etc., consist each of 
them of atoms of one invariable quality, and that 
any one of them is incapable of being transmuted 
into anj. other. ^ He thus combated the recent 
assertion regarding the transmutation of metals, 
and continued to regard an atom as the ultimate 
indivisible unit of matter, and the electron, or 
electrion, as an electrical atom. 

The discussion on 8rd Aug. 1907 was an event in the history 
of chemical science. Professor Eutherford, in opening the 
debate, held that the discovery of the electron had not as yet 
disproved the atomic theory. AH attempts to find an electron 
with a positive charge of electricity had failed. ‘ Though we 
can liberate the electrons of matter very freely, there is no 
evidence that the liberation of the electron tends to the dis- 
integration of an atom.’ Sir William Eamsay, as a chemist, 
disagreed with Lord Kelvin and Professor Eutherford. The 
latter had said that there was no evidence that the loss of 
electrons altered the atom. Perhaps not. But there was evi- 
dence that the gain of electrons did so. He declared that by 
placing radium hermetically closed in a glass vessel, the elec- 
trons, emanating from the radium through the glass, and 
falUng on a nickel bar placed in juxtaposition, had the effect, 
after a certain time, of covering the bar with a film of radio- 
active matter, which could be separated by chemical treatment. 
His conclusion was that some kind of transmutation took 
place, converting the nickel into some other substance, this 
being characterized by its radio-activity. Lord Kelvin, in his 
reply, said that the discovery of the properties of radium had 
been most suggestive, and had opened our eyes to other 
discoveries, never suspected or dreamed of. Sir William 
Eamsay then announced a further discovery. He had proved 
that when radium was isolated in a bottle, after a lapse of time 
it gave off an emanation, and the new gas helium. When 
again that emanation was isolated, it produced helium and 
something else, which is conjectured on possible grounds to 
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be lead. Again, when that emanation was dissolved in copper 
solution it produced the new element csalled argon, but now, 
when the radium emanation was dissolved in water, and the 
gases were extracted from the water, the resulting production 
was not helium, but its kindred element neon. These marvellous 
properties of radium thus described by Sir William Ranasay 
seem almost to realize the ancient dreams of the alchemists. 
Has it after all been reserved for the chemists of the 20th cent, to 
find in radium the Philosopher’s Stone, and to prove it to have 
the power of transmuting yet unknown elements into gold? 

Litbraturi. — M. Berthelot, Les Origines de TAZcAtmie, Paris, 
1885 ; J. Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica : a Catalogue of the 
Alch&micaly Chemical^ and Pharmaceutical books in the Collec* 
tion of the late James Young of Kelly and JDurris^ Esq., 2 
vols., Glasgow, 1906; H, C. Bolton, Catalogue of works on 
Alchemy and Chemistry exhibited at the Qrolier Chib, New 
York, i891; Anon., Lives of the Adepts in Alchemystieal 
Philosophy, London, 1814; A. E. Waite, The Hermetic and 
Alchemical Writings of Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombast, of Hohenheim, called Paracelsus the Great, 2 vols., 
London, 1894. THOMAS BaRNS. 

ALCHERINGA. — The name applied by the 
Arunta, Kaitish, and Unmatjera tribes of Central 
Australia to the mythical past in which their an- 
cestors were formed, and their ceremonies and regu- 
lations instituted. According to Spencer-Gillen 
{Nor. Tr. p. 745), the word alcheri means * dream’ 
(hut cf. FL xvi. 430), and Alcherin^a is equivalent 
to ‘ Dream Times.’ Analogous beliefs are found in 
other tribes to the north of the Arunta; the 
Warramunga term corresponding to Alcheringa is 
Wingara. 

1, In the Alcheringa existed at the outset, ac- 
cording to the Arunta myth, the ancestors whose 
spirits they regard as incarnated in the men of the 
present day ; fiiey were at most semi-human, but 
possessed more than human powers, and are credited 
with the formation of natural features such as the 
Macdonnell Ranges ; in the Alcheringa period these 
amorphous inaper'twa, who were transformed into 
human beings and later underwent initiation cere- 
monies, travelled over the country in totem com- 
panies, each carrying a cAwrmp'a (see Australians), 
and at the spots where they camped are the present 
oknanikilla, or local totem centres. The Arunta 
distinguish four Alcheringa periods: (a) creation 
of man from the ina'pert'uoa ; (b) institution of cir- 
cumcision with the stone knife ; (c) of the ariltha or 
mica operation ; (d) of regulations regarding mar- 
riage. Originally the country was covered with 
salt water, which was withdrawn towards the north ; 
two ungamhikula { = * self-existing ’) in the western 
sky saw to the east some inapertwa; with their 
knives they released the half-formed arms and legs, 
slit the eyelids and so on ; after circumcising the 
men they became lizards. Some of the uncircum- 
cised men were eaten by oruncha (evil spirits), who 
were killed by men of the lizard totem. In the 
next two stages an oknirdbata (sage) introduced 
circumcision with the stone knife, and taught the 
little hawk totem group to perform the operation ; 
they also formed the four intermarrying classes, 
but without associating them with marriage regu- 
lations. More inapertwa were transformed ; men 
of the wild cat totem instituted the mica ceremony, 
and the order of the initiation ceremonies was 
arranged. Finally, the Emn people introduced the 
present marriage restrictions. According to the 
Unmatjera and Kaitish, the inmintera (the Arunta 
inapertwa) were formed into human beings by an 
old crow ; he returned to get his stone knife with 
which to circumcise them, and in his absence two 
lizard men from the south circumcised and snto- 
cised the men, and performed the correspon<hng 
operation on the women. Another Kaitish tradi- 
tion makes the transformers two hoys to whom 
Atnatu (a god) sent down stone knives. Some of 
the ancestors were men {ertwa) when they were first 
formed. In the Kaitish tribe the travels of the 
groups of totemic ancestors are almost wanting, 
or possibly forgotten ; the various spots are said 


to have been peopled by one or two ancestors, 
who sometimes carried churinga. 

2, The Urabunna, the neigiibours of the Arunta 
on the other side, also have their mythic period, 
named Ularaka ; tiie ancestors of the totemic groups 
were semi-human and lived on the earth or beneath 
it; they had superhuman powers. The ancestors 
of each totemic group at the present day were few 
in number, and there is no myth of the churinga 
being carried. The Urabunna belief thus dijffers 
widely from that of the Arunta and Kaitish, and 
comes near that of the Warramunga (see below). 
The semi-human ancestors wandered about the 
country putting mai-aurli (spirit individuals) into 
rocks and pools, and these subsequently became 
men and women, who formed the first totem groups. 
These mai-aurli are continually undergoing re- 
incarnation; as a rule, with the Arunta they in- 
habit difierent localities according to their totem ; 
but in the Urabunna and other tribes those of two 
or more totems may inhabit the same place. Each 
re-incarnated individual is held to change his 
phratry, totem, and sex on re-incarnation; after 
death he goes back to the spot where he was left 
in the Ularaka, and this regardless of the totem to 
which he may for the time being belong. In the 
Wonkgongaru tribe, north-west of Lake Eyre, the 
Urabunna beliefs prevail, with the exception that 
they accept the Arunta belief as to the inapertwa, 

3. The Unmatjera hold that every totemic an- 
cestor had his class as well as his totem ; the totem 
changes in their belief, as in that of the Arunta, in 
successive incarnations, the class seldom or never. 

4, The Warramunga, Walpari, Tjingilli, and 
other tribes hold that every one is the incarnation 
of a Wingara ancestor; but these latter are regarded 
as having been fully formed men, and ^1 the 
members of a totemic group at the present day are 
looked on as the descendants of one ancestor who 
wandered over the country leaving spirit children 
in trees and rocks ; they believe wiat if a woman 
strikes one of these trees with an axe, the spirit 
child will enter her body. The ancestor began his 
travels under ground, and then came up to the 
surface ; churinga are known in this tribe, but not 
associated with individuals. These beliefs are 
shared by the Umbaia and Gnanji, but the latter 
hold that women have no moidna^ or spirit part ; 
consequently spirit female children, though they 
exist, do not take human form. The Binbinga also 
hold that one totemic ancestor formed members of 
a group, and left Ulanji spirits which emanated 
from bis own body. 

5. In the Arunta tribe at the present day a man 
marries a woman of his own or any other totem ; in 
the other tribes totemic exogamy is enforced. Tra- 
dition says that in the ^cheringa times men 
invariably married women of their own totem ; the 
classes, too, were originally non-exogamous, and the 
present regulations came down from the north. It 
seems clear that the progress of social changes 
from north to south corresponds with the facts ; 
hut there is much division of opinion as to the 
value of the remainder of the myths. They are 
treated as mere setiological myths by Andrew 
Lang and others, as genuine historical traditions 
by Spencer and others. It seems clear that some 
part of them cannot he historically true ; for the 
totem groups are represented as living exclusively 
upon their totems; and some of these, such as 
grubs and plants, are not in season for more than 
a portion of the year. 

Litbraturb. — Spencer - Gillen, Native Tribes, 1899, pp. 
119-127, S87-422, Northern Tribes, 1904, pp. 146-176, etc. 
FL xvi. 428-483, gives the views of the Southern Arunta. For 
remarks on the Alcherin^ legends see Lang, Social Origins, 
1903, and Secret of the Totem; Durkheim’s art. in ASoc iii, 
(1901) 20, etc. ; see also Van Gennep, Mythes et L6gendes d* 
Australia, 1906, p. xlivf. N. W. ThoMAS. 
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ALCOHOL. — The use of alcohol in some form 
or other has been familiar to man from a very- 
early period in his race-existence ; in all ages of 
which we have any record, in all climates, amongst 
tribes of the most varied degrees of culture, it has 
been and still is an agent with marked effects on 
the individual and the race. The name is Arabic 
in origin {al-kohlj ‘ collyrium,’ the fine powder used 
to stain the eyelids). 

Alcohol, as we know it in ordinary use, is properly named 
‘ethyl alcohol,’ and is one of a series-distinguished in their 
properties from one another by their boiling point, their specific 
gravity, and their poisonous effect — consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Their names and chemical formulae 
are : — Methyl alcohol (CH3OH), ethyl alcohol (C2H5OH), propyl 
alcohol (G3H7OH), butyl alcohol (O4H9OH), and amyl alcohol 
(O5H11OH). Methyl alcohol is obtained from distillation of 
wood, and, being nauseous in taste, it is added to ethyl alcohol, 
so that the latter may be sold for industrial purposes without 
tax as methylated spirits. Fusel oil contains amyl and ethyl 
alcohol as well as other by-products of fermentation, and is 
usually present along with other analogous substances in 
distilled alcoholic liquors ; but as their amount is small and 
their action subsidiary, they will not be further referred to. 

Alcohol is formed from sugar by the action of 
the yeast-fungus, a unicellular organism which 
excites fermentation in saccharine solutions. A 
molecule of sugar is thus split up into alcohol and 
carbonic acid (along with some collateral products). 
There is a natural limit to the strength of the 
alcoholic liq^uor which is thus formed (apart from 
the amount of sugar present ) ; when alcohol 
reaches a strength of 16 p.c. by volume, it stops 
further fermentation. Most ‘ natural ’ wines, such 
as claret, contain only from 8 to 12 p.c. alcohol, 
as it is but rarely that the grape-juice is sugary 
enough to allow of the formation of alcohol to the 
highest possible extent. Stronger wines, such as 
port ancl sherry, are ‘ fortified ’ By the addition of 
alcohol. It should be noted that mankind has in 
all ages made naturally fermented drinks from 
any available material. By more complicated 
processes, beer or ale is produced either from 
barley-malt or some substitute, the strength in 
alcohol varying from 3 p.c. or less up to 8 or 9 p.c. 
The strongest drinks, such as brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, and liqueurs, are manufactured with the 
aid of distillation. 

I. Physiological effects of alcohol. — Alcohol is 
a poison for protoplasm, that is, for the soft plastic 
material which is the essential constituent of every 
one of the minute cells that make up living 
organisms, whether animal or vegetable. Its 
poisonous effect in very dilute solution is easily 
shown on lowly organisms (Ridge, ATec?. Temp. 
Review^ 1898, vol. i. p. 148; Woodhead, ‘Path- 
ology of Alcoholism ’ in Kelynack’s Drink Prohlemi 
pp. 52-56), and the more finely organized cells 
are most susceptible (Overton, Studien ilber die 
Narkose, Jena, 1901). Let us briefly trace the 
efiects of alcohol when taken into the human body 
in moderate quantity. 

(1) With the feeling of warmth in the stomach, 
there is an increased secretion of gastric juice such 
as is produced by any irritant. Of the two con- 
stituents of the gastric juice, it is not so much the 
pepsin as the hydrochloric acid that is thus secreted, 
and recent research indicates that the digestive 
quality of the secretion depends very largely on 
the nature of the stimulus. Hence it is probable 
that alcohol is of but slight value as a digestive 
aid. By quickening the movements of the stomach 
and intestines, it helps the expulsion of gases. 
If taken in concentrated form ^ or in too great 
quantity, it decidedly retards digestion, and fre- 
quent repetition of such doses is apt to bring on 
gastric catarrh. 

(2) Alcohol passes in about 15 minutes into the 
blood and lymph vessels, and is thus rapidly 
difiiised through the various tissues; it forms a 
compound with the colouring matter of the blood 


which takes up and gives off oxygen less readily 
(Woodhead, l.c. jp. 57). Hence the normal changes 
in the tissue cells are interfered with, and this is 
one of the causes of the accumulation of fat in 
certain alcoholics. The waste products are apt to 
be retained too long by the cells. 

(3) The nerve-cells of the brain, the most highly 
organized and delicate of the tissues, very early 
show the effect of alcohol. Many of the best 
observers of their own mental processes, such as 
Helmholtz and Huxley, have expressed themselves 
strongly as to the harmful effect of minute doses 
of alcohol on brain work. It would seem that 
the ‘ stimulating ’ effect is really due to paralysis 
of the very highest nerve-centres, so that cheer- 
fulness, wit, and recklessness have freer play. 
Large numbers of psychometric experiments under 
conditions of the greatest accuracy prove that 
alcohol in small dietetic doses exercises a distinctly 
paralyzing effect on the working of the brain. 
Some mental processes are quickened for a short 
time, and then a retarding effect shows itself, 
which is prolonged and much more than cancels 
the apparent beneficial result. With the early 
facility there is apt to be loss of accuracy (Horsley, 

‘ Effects of Alcohol on the Human Brain,’ Brit. 
Journ. of Inebriety, Oct. 1905 ; Riidin, Psychol. 
Arbeiten, ed. E. Kraepelin, 1901-1902; NeUd, 
‘Psychometric Tests on the Action of Alcohol,’ 
Brit. Journ. of Inebr., Oct. 1903). The greater 
the demands made on psychic activity, the more 
marked is the interference caused by alcohol. An 
invariable result is that the person experimented 
on has the delusion that he is doing better with 
alcohol than without it. The depressing results 
of a slight intoxication may last from 24 to 36 
hours (Purer, Transactions of the Internat. Anti- 
alcohol Congress, Basel, 1906). The effect of the 
regular consumption of alcohol — say 1 to 2 litres 
oflager beerier diem — is distinctly prejudicial to 
all kinds of intellectual effort (Kiirz and Kraepelin, 
Psychol. Arbeiten, 1900) ; and in general the more 
difficult mental operations are more impaired than 
the easier. As for the idea that habituation 
produces a certain immunity to alcohol, this is 
probably due to a blunting 01 the nerves. Such a 
result is apt to be associated with a dangerous 
tendency to augment the dose in order to experi- 
ence the agreeable effect, just as with morphine 
(Kraepelin, Munch. Med. Woch.^ 17th April, 1906). 
Experiments on the sensory functions (sight, 
hearing, simple touch, etc.) show, from the first, 
diminution in accuracy and rapidity. The motor 
functions of the body are generally influenced 
favourably by alcohol at first (Frey, Alcohol und 
MusJcelermudung , Leipzig, 1903 ; Schnyder, 
Pfliiger’s Archiv, 1903 ; Destine, Journ. Mid. de 
Bruxelles, 1897) ; the amount of work is increased, 
and is more easily performed ; but after a brief 
period extending at most to 20 or 30 minutes, there 
comes a prolonged reaction, so that the total effect 
is distinctly disadvantageous. The popular belief 
that alcohol strengthens and increases working 
capacity is accountable for a vast amount of 
drinking among the working classes. 

(4) The effect of alcohol on the circulation 
(Monro and Findlay, * Critical Review of work on 
Alcohol and the Cardio- Vascular System,’ Med, 
Temp. Rev. 1903-1904; Abel, ‘Pharmacological 
Action of Ethyl Alcohol,’ Med. Temp. Rev. 1904- 
1905) is to cause first a dilatation of the small 
vessels, especially of the skin, shown by flushing of 
the face and a feeling of warmth. A slight accelera- 
tion of the pulse is frequently, hut not always, 
produced by small doses, hut the average for the 
whole day may be lowered. If the pulse tension 
is low to begin with, alcohol will not raise it. On 
the whole, experiments show that alcohol does not 
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strengthen the heart, but rather the reverse. 
There may be a short stimulating effect through 
reflex action just after its administration. Large 
doses are strongly depressive. 

(5) The tissues, we have seen, have their oxida- 
tion interfered with by alcohol. There is, further, 
increased loss of heat from the body, with lowering 
of temperature through the dilatation (paralysis) 
of the blood-vessels. Hence comes g^uickened and 
deeper respiration, so that alcohol is indirectly a 
respiratory stimulant (Binz, Therapie d, Gegenwa,rt, 
1899). 

(6) The nutritim value of alcohol is still the 
subject of keen discussion (Rosemann, Pfliiger’s 
Archiv, 1901, vol. 86, also vols. 94, 99, and 100). All 
admit that large quantities of alcohol are poisonous, 
and it would seem that the most minute doses that 
have any demonstrable effect act prejudicially on 
the nervous tissues. Still it is conceivable that in 
other ways alcohol may be serviceable to the body. 
In small doses, from 90 to 98 p.c. is oxidized ; heat 
is thereby produced, and alcohol, it is said, can thus 
take the ;^ace of other materials, such as fat or 
carbohydrate (Atwater and Benedikt, Experiments 
on Metabolism of Matter and Energy, Washington, 
1898). The same may be said about glycerine, or 
fusel oil (amylic alcohol), whose total effect is dis- 
tinctly poisonous. Alcohol can neither build up 
nor repair the tissues, and any favourable action 
that it has in producing energy is probably much 
more than counterbalanced by its poisonous effect, 
either directly or by means of intermediate pro- 
ducts, while the tissues are dealing with it (Schafer, 
Textbook of Physiology, vol. i. p. 882). This con- 
clusion of physiological science is in harmony with 
the experiences in actual life of army leaders, 
travellers, climbers, employers of labour, etc. The 
good effects of alcohol are similar to those obtained 
from other more or less dangerous stimulants and 
narcotics. 

2. Acute alcoholism (Intoxication). — When 
enough alcohol is taken to produce intoxication, 
judgment, self-control, perception, and the other 
nigher faculties are affected first. With greater 
facility in thought and speech, there is a certain 
disregard of the environment ; a quiet person may 
become lively and witty, unwonted confidences are 
given, and there may be assertiveness and quarrel- 
someness. Singing, shouting, and other noisy 
demonstrations indicate the free play of the emo- 
tions ; then comes motor impairment, shown by 
indistinct speech and staggering gait ; drowsiness, 
muscular paralysis, and even coma may supervene ; 
the temperature may become dangerously low, and 
in the worst cases respiration and circulation may 
be paralyzed. Short of this, after 6 to 12 hours 
the man awakens from his drunken sleep with 
furred tongue, loss of appetite, thirst, flushed face 
and eyes, headache, and mental confusion. These 
phenomena vary according to the amount, strength, 
and purity of the liquor, the time occupied in con- 
suming it, and the stability or resisting power of 
the person imbibing. Persons with a special 
cerebral susceptibility may develop wild maniacal 
excitement with a comparatively small dose. Such 

ersons may suffer from an insane or alcoholic 

eredity, epilepsy, injuries to the head, or ante- 
cedent insanity. An automatic dream-state, in 
which complicated, it may be criminal, actions 
are performed quite unconsciously, is sometimes 
induced by acute alcoholism (Sullivan, Alcoholism, 
pp. 41-43). 

3. Chronic alcoholism. — Excess has been defined 
as anything over that amount of alcohol which the 
body can completely dispose of in 24 hours, but a 
complete definition must include cases where any 

ermanent mischief is produced during a lifetime. 

ince 1864, when Anstie declared 1 J oz. of absolute 


alcohol to be the physiological limit, che tendency 
amongst scientific writers has been steadily towards 
reduction of this. Abel {Lc. Sept. 1905, p. 275) 
concludes that the ‘ moderate ’ or average permis- 
sible quantity of alcohol is represented by one, or at 
most two, glasses of wine (10 p.c.) in the 24 hours ; 
that is about half an ounce of absolute alcohol at 
the outside. Others {e.g. Max Gruber, quoted by 
Woodhead, Brit, Journ. of Inebriety, Jan. 1904, 
p. 166) hold that as even such a small quantity may 
impair function, it would be rash to assert that 
this would be harmless to the vast majority of 
mankind if taken habitually and indefinitely. The 
ordinary signs of chronic alcoholism are due to the 
habitual taking of much larger quantities. Such 
are loss of appetite, especially for breakfast, foul 
tongue, bad breath, with often a peculiar easily 
recognizable odour, morning vomiting, expectora- 
tion of yellow tough mucus, dyspeptic and intestinal 
disorders. Very fine tremors, most marked in the 
morning, are present in tongue, fingers, and lower 
limbs. Sleeplessness is frequent ; speech shows a 
loss of crispness ; memory, especially for names, is 
defective; there is a difficulty in coming to a 
decision or in concentrating the attention, and a 
disinclination for bodily or mental exertion. The 
victim of alcohol shows a want of initiative, and 
may give promises with the intention, but without 
the power, of keeping them. Self-respect becomes 
impaired, and by selfishness, neglect of wife, child- 
ren, and other dependants, loosening of self-control 
and want of truthfulness, the moral deterioration 
is signalized. 

Dipsomania, or periodical inebriety, is more 
frequently shown in women than in men. After 
an interval of abstinence, complete or relative, 
comes an overmastering impulse to drink. The 
time of recurrence may be quite irregular, in other 
cases it may be every week, fortnight, month, or 
at even longer intervals, and the duration of the 
attack is also variable. We are all subject to 
periodicity, even in regard to our brain force, and 
m dipsomaniacs there is usually a more than 
average instability of nerve. They show a close 
analogy to the condition found in epileptics. 

Delirium tremens is a form of acute alcoholism 
supervening almost invariably on a chronic con- 
dition. There may have been a period of specially 
heavy drinking without taking food, or the onset 
may have been precipitated by some shock to the 
nervous system (mental, physical, or acute disease 
such as pneumonia). A frequent early symptom is 
distaste for drink, whilst hallucinations, with rest- 
lessness, nervousness, and insomnia, become more 
and more marked. The hands are constantly at 
work, picking at the bedclothes, going through the 
actions of some occupation, etc. Tremors become 
coarser, and are present all over the body. The 
mind is incessantly active, talking incoherently, 
seeing horrifying visions, hearing whispers, plot- 
tings, insults. Terror and suspicion are constant ; 
the bodily functions are all deranged, the tempera- 
ture is raised, and complicating diseases are apt to 
supervene. After an acute stage of 3 or 4 days 
the patient usually falls into a refreshing sleep, 
and awakes a different man. But the risk of a 
fatal result increases with each succeeding attack. 
Delirium tremens is comparatively rare in women, 
and is much more common amongst drinkers of 
^irits than amongst those who take wine or beer. 
Closely allied to delirium tremens is a form of 
continuous alcoholic delirium {delirium ebriosum, 
mania a potu), which often sends patients to 
asylums. Alcoholic dementia is not uncommon as 
the final state of chronic drinkers of alcohol ; the 
symptoms point to an exaggeration of the ordinary 
mental state, developed by alcohol, . as described 
above. Loss of memory, irritability, lowering of 
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mental tone, and loss of self-control may become so 
marked as to require asylum treatment. 

Besides those definite forms of alcoholic insanity, alcohol may 
he the excitinig cause in various forms of mental d^order. It is 
probably the most powerful predisposing factor, after syphilis, 
in causing general paralysis of the insane. Kraepelin (Munch. 
Med. Woch., April 1906) argues that 80 p.c. of cases of general 
paralysis would not occur if alcohol were banished from the 
world. The exact percentage of asylum inmates due to alcohol 
is somewhat difficult to ascertain, owing to varying ways of 
compiling statistics, and difficulties in getting at the facts of 
the patients’ history. From 16 to 20 p.c. of the insane are so 
through drink, and in recent years this percentage has tended 
to increase, especially in large cities (Olouston, Mental Diseases^ 
p. 483). The proportion of women to men thus afflicted is in 
Italy 1 to 11, in Germany 1 to 16, in Austria 1 to 6, in New York 
City 1 to 2, in Paris and Edinburgh about the same. Taking 
Great Britain all over, the proportion of women to men is about 
1 to 2^, significant evidence of the amount of drinking amongst 
women in this country (Hoppe, Tatsachen^ etc. p. 274 ff. ; 
Rowntree and Sherwell, Temp. Problem, Appendix, p. 466). 
Allowance must be made for the likelihood that many who suc- 
cumb to alcohol would in its absence break down mentally in 
some other way, in virtue of their unstable nervous system, and 
it has been noted that the habitual inebriates of the London 
police courts rare^ become certifiably insane (Carswell, Scottish 
Med. and Surg. Joum. 1903, ii. p. 385). Genuine epilepsy may 
be produced by alcohol ; if present already, it is inevitably made 
worse by drihk. Not seldom one sees cases of epileptiform 
convulsions coming on after a long course of inebriety ; they are 
induced by a specially severe bout. Not the brain only, but the 
other divisions of the nervous system, are very apt to be damaged 
by chronic alcoholism. Most characteristic is multiple neuritis, 
an inflammation of the nerves beginning in the feet and hands, 
and advancing upwards if the cause persists, till a fatal result 
occurs. There are changes in sensation, such as numbness, 
* needles and pins,’ pains, great muscular tenderness, diminished 
sensibility to touch ; there is loss of power going on to complete 
paralysis, and there is mental deterioration. The disease may 
be brought on by alcohol in any form ; it is often associated with 
the steady secret drinking of women. It is much aggravated by 
small quantities of arsenic, as was shown in an epidemic which 
occurred recently in Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns in 
the north of England. The cause here was the excessive drink- 
ing of beer manufactured from invert-sugar, in which arsenic 
was present as an impurity. Several other neuralgic and spinal- 
cord affections are caused or aggravated by chronic alcoholism. 

4* Tissue changes caused by alcohol. — Most 
of the disorders that we have been describing 
are associated with pathological changes, easily 
recognized through the microscope. The various 
parts of the body are able to recover from the 
poisonous effect of even a large dose of alcohol. 
And, so far, the functional disturbance in the 
cell eludes the best methods of examination that 
we possess. If, however, the poisonous dose is 
repeated indefinitely, there comes a time when 
organic changes occur, and these are usually irre- 
mediable. Thus degeneration, indicated by changed 
microscopic appearance, may be found in the cells 
of the brain, cord or spinal nerves, in the heart 
muscle, the walls of the blood-vessels, the liver- 
cells, etc. ; and at the same time there may be an 
increase of fibrous tissue, ‘the lowest struct^e 
in the body’ (Woodhead in Kelynack’s Drink 
Problem). 

5. The effect of alcohol on morbidity.— Besides 
the purely alcoholic forms of disease, such as cir- 
rhosis of the liver and alcoholic neuritis, a lar^e 
proportion of the illness found in hospital and m 
private practice is indirectly due to alcohol ( J acquet, 
JPresse M4d., 1899, p. 338). Not only are the tissues 
directly damaged, but the resisting power of the 
body to disease is greatly lowered by excessive 
drinking. 

. Acute pneumonia, for instance, is more apt to occur, and 
more likely to be fatal, in alcoholic persons. If the body is 
weakened in its resisting power, by starvation, by chill, or by a 
poison such as alcohol, microbes ^et a lodging in the system. 
Pneumonia in drinkers is about 3 times as fatal as amongst the 
temperate. So also with cholera, plague, yellow fever, malaria, 
and other microbe diseases. As for tuberculosis, the great mass 
of present-day medical opinion is opposed to the view that 
alcohol diminishes the likelihood of its onset. If the nervous 
system is lowered in tone, alcohol greatly helps the development 
of the disease. This is proved by the death-rate from^ phthisis 
in alcoholic insanity (R. Jones). Amongst traders in drink, 
tubercle is from to 3 times more frequent in every^ organ of 
the body liable to it than amongst persons following other 
occupations (Dickinson, Transactions of Path. Soc. vol. xl. 
1889). When one further takes account of the unhealthy con- 
ditions in which chronic alcoholics live, one cannot doubt that 


drink is largely responsible for the wide-spread prevalence of 
tuberculosis. Venereal diseases are very frequently acquired in 
the intoxicated state, when the lower passions become supreme. 
In the army they are much less frequent among abstaining 
soldiers than among non-abstainers. In their treatment, abstin- 
ence from alcohol is usually enjoined. Syphilis is much more 
destructive among chronic drinkers. From the surgeon’s point of 
view, the worst cases for operation are those of chronic drinkers. 
They take anaesthetics badly, their tissues do not heal well, and 
they are liable to septic complications. Clinical experience is 
confilrmed by numerous experiments on animals ; rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, fowls, etc., have been shown, if treated for a time with 
alcohol in even moderate doses, to be much more susceptible to 
the germs of tetanus, splenic fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
etc., than non-alcoholized animals (Abbot, D616arde, Laitinen— 
work summarized by Woodhead in loc. cit). 

Certain Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom consist 
entirely of total abstainers, and the amount of sickness amongst 
them is, to a marked degree, less than in Societies where abstin- 
ence is not compulsory, although in both classes the men are 
medically^ selected, and show, by the very fact that they join 
those Societies, that they are prudent and careful. The average 
duration of sickness per member among abstainers (Rechabites, 
Sons of Temperance, etc.) is only from a half to a third of that 
in other Societies. Alcoholics, when once put on the books of 
Trade Societies, whether through disease or injury, are notori- 
ously slow in recovering. 

6. Alcoholism and mortality. — The mortality 
returns of the United Kingdom give a very imper- 
fect idea of the number of deaths due to alcohol 
(Vacher, Practitioner, Nov. 1902). Seeing that 
certificates of death are not treated as confidential 
documents belonging to the State, deaths are often 
attributed to diseases of the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
or nervous system, instead of to their primary cause 
— alcoholism. The Swiss returns of mortality, on 
the other hand, are reliable, and they show a death- 
rate from alcoholism, amongst men, of 10 p.c. or 
more. In Swiss communities of over 5000 inhabit- 
ants, there dies between the ages of 20 and 40 every 
seventh or eighth man directly or indirectly from 
alcohol, and between 40 and 60 every sixtn, and 
above 60 every seventeenth man (Hoppe, p. 230). It 
is estimated that in this country alcohol accounts 
for 100,000 to 120,000 deaths per annum (Kerr, 
Inebriety, p. 381). 

Certain British Insurance Societies have separate columns for 
abstainers and non-abstainers. In both sections the members 
are drawn from precisely the same class in all essential and 
important particulars, and the non-abstainers assured are good 
average lives. But the abstaining section in all cases shows a 
very much greater longevity. Thus in the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution the mortality in 
the general section has been, on an average, 36 p.c. higher than 
in the temperance section (Whittaker, ‘Alcoholic Beverages 
and Longevity,’ Contemp. Rev., March 1004). Of course the 
‘ general section ’ represents an average which includes at one 
end of the scale men who are extremely moderate, and at the 
other those who are free drinkers. In the absence of any ac- 
cepted standard of moderation, the class of ‘moderate drinkers’ 
must suffer statistically. 

7. Alcoholism and crime. — There is universal 
testimony as to the close relationship between ex- 
cessive drinking and breaches of the moral law and 
the laws of the State. This is a direct consequence 
of the paralysis of the higher faculties, intellectual 
and moral, and the resulting free play given to the 
lower inclinations. Alcohol is not only a direct 
cause of crime, but it acts powerfully along with 
other conditions, such as hereditary nervous weak- 
ness or instability of the brain. Again, crime may 
be due to loss of work, poverty, and starvation, so 
often the results of indulgence in alcohol. 

A distinction has rightly been drawn between the lighter and 
the graver violations of the law which are due to drink. It is 
fortunately true that the great majority are of the former class. 
To them, however, — ^iu, order to give some idea of the degrading 
effect of excessive drinking,— we must add the vast number of 
cases where similar offences are committed with impunity, 
escaping the notice of the police through the sheltering influ- 
ence of friends. Moreover, these offences are so common that 
there is a disposition on the part of the police, magistrates, the 
public generally, and the relatives to regard them with the 
utmost leniency. The large proportion of habitual inebriates 
charged time after time shows that many, perhaps most, of the 
petty offences are really due to chronic alcoholism plus a heavier 
bout than usual. In 9 cases out of 10, the drunkard of our 
police courts figures also as the wife-beater, the beggar, the 
prostitute, or the thief. As for the graver offences, the bulk of 
crimes of acquisitiveness are not connected with alcoholism. On 
the other hand, alcoholism is probably the cause of some 60 p.a 
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of homicidal offences, and of a smaller, though still considerable, 
proportion of crimes of lust. Nearly always in homicidal crimes, 
and very frefq^uently in sexual crimes, the alcoholic condition 
which generates the criminal impulse is chronic intoxication and 
not casual drunkenness. (Sullivan, Alcoholism^ 1906, ch. ix.). 

8. Alcoholism and the future of the race. — 
Alcohol is specially dangerous to children, as their 
delicate tissues are highly susceptible to the poison. 
Most disastrous results follow its administration in 
the early years of life — a practice which is far from 
uncommon amongst the ignorant. Besides the 
direct effects, such as stunting of growth, blunting 
of intellectual and moral faculties, and organic 
changes, we must attribute to alcohol the multi- 
farious evil influences of the social environment in 
drinking families. Hence the incidence of sickness 
and mortality in the families of parents who are one 
or both given to drink is extremely heavy. 

The Report on Physical Deterioration (1904) remarks on the 
increase of drinking amongst women of the working-classes, 
with consequences extremely prejudicial to the care of the 
offspring, not to speak of the possibility of children being 
born permanently disabled. If the mother drinks heavily 
during lactation, the quality of her milk is much impaired, 
and there may be present in it a certain amount of alcohol. 
Still more serious for the child is drinking on the part of the 
mother during pregnancy. Not only is the fmtus badly nourished, 
but alcohol is found to pass freely into its blood from the mother's. 
Hence we find in such conditions a great predisposition to abor- 
tion and premature labour ; and if the infant is born viable, it 
is apt to be the subject of disease or deformity. There is passed 
on in many cases not only a nervous excitability, but a tendency 
to give way to drink sooner or later. While it may be true that 
80 to 85 p.c. of all children are born apparently healthy, what- 
ever the antecedent condition of the mother, it is highly probable 
that the first 10 or 15 years of life, even under the best conditions, 
would reveal diseased tendencies that were present in a latent 
condition from^ the first. Notwithstanding the ancient and 
wide-spread belief that the condition of intoxication in one or 
both parents at the time of conception has a malign influence on 
the germ-^lasm, this cannot be said to be scientifically proved. 
The prevailing scientific view is that no acquired characters can 
be transmitted from parents to cUld ; but when poisons are 
circulating in the blood, such as the syphilitic or alcoholic, it is 
practically certain that they have a modifying effect on the 
germ-cells (Saleeby, Bereciity, p. 73). On the other hand, the 
tendency to degeneration through alcohol would he at once 
arrested by the removal of the cause, and civilized races would 
rapidly improve in physique. Races that have been accustomed 
only to their own fermented drinks, such as the North American 
Indians and the West Africans (Kiilz, Archiv fut Rassm- und 
Oesellseh. Biologie, ii. 1905), have shown a tendency to die out 
when habitually taking imported distilled liquor. Previously 
there was no race alcoholism under conditions which had lasted 
for hundreds of years, their relatively weak drink being obtain- 
able only at special seasons of the year, and on special occasions. 
The undoubted increase in insanity in this and other countries 
is largely due, according to the best authorities, to alcoholism. 
Mott’s investigations (Alcohol and Insanity, London, 1906) show 
clearly that those who become insane in this way have their 
balance upset by an amount of alcohol much less than can be 
taken with comparative impunity by persons of more stable 
nervous system. In such cases alcohol reveals some latent 
defect, just as in other cases the imbecile, the epileptic, or the 
degenerate, through marked susceptibility to alcohol, join the 
criminal classes. Snicide (Sullivan, Alcoholism', Prinzing, 
Trunksttcht und Selbstmord, Leipzig, 1895) has become more 
frequent in recent years in almost all civilized States, its rate 
being specially heavy amongst persons who are exposed to 
alcoholism. Great Britain has a larger proportion of women 
suicides than other lands, this being connected with the greater 
amount of female drunkenness. 80 p.c. of all cases of attempted 
suicide in England are alcoholic, vmile only 30 p.c. of cases of 
completed suicide are so classified. Alcoholic suicide may result 
from one of the diseased mental states, such as delirium, tremens, 
melancholia, the automatic dream-state, or some other condi- 
tion associated with hallucinations *, or it may come from the 
poverty, misery, and indifference to life that alcohol is apt to 
produce. The association of alcohol with accidents of all sorts 
IS brought home to us by the daily newspapers and otherwise, 
but no statistics can show the vast number of cases where 
lowering of the mental functions by alcohol without admitted 
excess, Is responsible for some catastrophe. Many railway com- 
panies in America have an absolute rule against drinking on the 
part of their officials, and more or less strict measures of this 
nature are taken by British companies. Comparatively slight 
impairment of attention, presence of mind, and efficiency in the 
railway servant may endanger hundreds besides himself. The 
more strict the rule against drinking on any particular railway, 
the more free is it from accident. Again, accidents are much 
more common on JSaturdays and holidays; any hospital can 
prove this, and also that the reason for this is drink- Accident 
insurance societies often give abstainers a discount of 10 p.c. 

g. Alcoholism and poverty. — Drink, according to 
Charles Booth [Faup&rism and the Endowment of 
Old Age), is the most prolific cause of pauperism, 


and it is the least necessary. From one-third to 
one-half of those who receive poor relief owe their 
position directly to drunkenness as the principal 
cause. (The total cost of poor relief in England 
and Wales annually is about £12,000,000). To this 
should be added a large percentage in which drink 
is the indirect cause of pauperism, through disease 
or injury ; and besides this, just above the pauper 
class is the enormous amount of comparative poverty 
from misspent earnings, loss of working time, and 
general impairment of efficiency. It is calculated 
that at least half the taxes accruing from drink are 
expended by the State in preventing, punishing, 
and repairing evils which are the direct conse- 
quence of the consumption of that drink. Of the 
£170,000,000 or so annually spent in this country on 
liquors, about £100,000,000 come from the pockets 
of the working-classes. Many working men spend 
6s. or 7s. a week on drink, and some very much 
more. The average drink expenditure per head in 
1905 was £3, 15s. 11 Jd., and per family of 5 persons 
£18,^ 19s. 9Jd. ; but it must be remembered that 
millions of adults drink no alcoholic liquor, and 
that over 15,000,000 of the population are children. 
Hence amongst those who take drink to excess the 
expenditure is enormous, and means such a deduc- 
tion from an income which is little better than a 
living wage, that not enough is left for food, 
clothing, good housing, etc. Here we are face to 
face with the tremendous waste of earnings, which, 
spent productively, would raise the general standard 
of living, check physical deterioration, provide better 
houses, clothing, food, furniture, and stimulate the 
desire for healthier and higher recreations. Greater 
demands on the genuine productive industries of 
the country would have to he satisfied, and the 
tremendous addition to the national efficiency 
would help to solve the grave social and industrial 
problems with which we are confronted. 

10 . Treatment. — In dealing with acute alcohol- 
iswi, the skill of the physician and attendants is 
often severely taxed. Apart from purely medical 
measures, the main reliance is to be placed in 
complete withdrawal of alcohol, administration of 
liquid nourishment in abundance, and the procur- 
ing of mental and bodily rest. In chronic alcohol- 
ism the patient may be helped by full explanations 
of the action of alcohol on the body, by appeals 
to his better nature, by any measure that will 
strengthen the will power, whether religious or 
social (such as joining a temperance society), or by 
being removed for a sufficiently long time (one to 
three years) from temptation. In the way of pre- 
vention much is to be hoped for from the wider 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, along with the 
spread of education (see ‘ The Teaching of Temper- 
ance,’ by E. Claude Taylor in Kelynack’s Drink 
Problem [a good bibliography of teaching manuals 
is given]). Improvements in housing and domestic 
cookery, higher rates of pay, and the consequent 
bettering of bodily, menUl, and moral health, all 
favour temperance. Total abstinence should be 
enjoined on certain classes : those who are heredi- 
tarily predisposed, through inebriety in parents 
or in grandparents, or through want of nerve 
stability ; those whose occupations are closely asso- 
ciated with a heav^ drink mortality; those who 
have given way to drink ; persons who have suffered 
from diseases of the brain or nerves, or injuries 
to the head ; and all children and juveniles. See 
also artt. Dritnkenness, Inebriate Asylums. 

Li’FBXiATtTBB. — In addition to references already ffiven, the 
following may be consulted: Abderhalden, Bihliog. d. AlkohoU 
ismus, 1904 ; Amer. Assoc, for the study and cure of Inebriety. 
Disease of Inebriety, 1893; A. Baer, Der Alkoholismm, 1878; 
John Bums, Labour and Drink, 1904 ; T. S. Clouston, The 
Eygiene of Mind, 1906; N. S. Davis, * American Experiments 
on Alcohol,’ Med, Temp. Review, 1900; M. Helenius, Die 
Alkoholfrage, 1903; Hugo Hoppe, Die Tatsachm uber den 
AUeohol, 1904 (a comprehensive work; literature very fully 
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given) ; V. Horsley and M. D. Sturge, Alcohol and the Human 
Bodyy 1907 ; R. Hutchison, Food and Dietetics, 1900 ; T, N. 
Kelynack, The Alcohol Problem in its Biological Aspect, 1906 [he 
also edits The Drink Problem, 1907, containing special articles by 
14 physicians]; Norman Kerr, Inebriety, 1888; Lancereaux, 
‘Intoxication par les boissons alcooliques’ in Nouveau Traite 
de Midecine, 1907 ; W. Bevan Lewis, Textbook of Mental Dis- 
eases, 1899 ; Ploetz, ‘ Zur Bedeutung des Alkohols fur Leben and 
Entwickelung der Basse,’ Archiv fur Rassen- u. Gesellsch, Bio- 
logic, i. 229 (1903); The Practitioner, November 1902 (special 
alcohol number) ; G. Archdall Reid, Principles of Heredity, 
1906, Alcoholism, a Study in Heredity, 1901; W. Ford 
Robertson, ‘ Pathology of Chronic Alcoholism ’ {British Joum. 
of Inebriety), 1904; H. D. Rolleston, ‘Alcoholism’ (AUbutt's 
System of Medicine), 1897 ; Rowntree and Sherwell, Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform, 1899; C. W, Saleeby, 
Heredity (Jack’s Scientific Series), 1906 ; Samuelson, History 
of Drink, 1878 ; Shadwell, Drink, Temperance, and Legislation, 
1902 ; Sullivan, Alcoholism : A Chapter in Social Pathology, 
1906 ; Triboulet, Mathieu and Mignot, Traits de Valcoolisme, 
1905; G. Sims Woodhead, Recent Researches on the Action 
of Alcohol in Health and Sickness (Lees and Raper Memorial 
Lecture), 1904 ; J. Mackie Whyte, ‘ Some Recent Researches 
on Alcohol, their bearing on Treatment,’ Med. Temp, Rev., May 
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ALEUTS. — I. The religion, mythology, and 
folk-lore of the natives of the Aleutian Islands — 
the ‘ stepping-stones ’ from Alaska to Kamtcliatka 
— and 01 the north shore of the long narrow pen- 
insula of Alaska as far as the river Ugashik, are 
especially important, since their long isolation in 
a peculiar environment has caused them ‘to de- 
velop in particular directions more than any other 
known branch of the Innuit (Eskimo) stem,’ 
this variation being ‘especially evident in their 
language, religious exercises, and certain details 
of handiwork, such as embroidery and grass-fibre 
weaving ’ (Dali). The lan^a^e is rich in verbal 
forms and has many peculiarities of vocabulary, 
hut is, nevertheless, undoubtedly Eskimoan in 
type, not ‘ transitional between Samoyed and 
Eskimo’ (Henry). The harpoon attains in the 
southern portions of the Aleutian area ‘a finesse 
in structure and appearance nowhere else seen * ; 
the arrow also is ‘delicately complex,’ neat and 
beautiful ; and the ‘ exquisite weaving ’ displayed 
in the Aleutian beach-grass work ‘will compare 
with that of any basketmakers in the world’ 
(Mason). The kayak, the characteristic skin-boat 
of the Eskimo men, reaches the minimum in size 
and height among the Aleuts. The lamp, which 
with the Eskimos generally is the analogue of the 
fireplace, or the hearth, with many other peoples, 
is crudest and rudest among the Aleuts, — ‘the 
most primitive lamps on earth are those of the 
ancient Aleuts ; many of them are merely unmodi- 
fied rock fragments’ (Hough). Yet the modem 
Aleuts use small lamps in their fishing boats at 
sea for warming chilled hands and bodies. They 
seem to have used the lamp mostly outside the 
house, preferring, when possible, a fire in the open 
air, though they are said to have done much less 
cooking than the other Eskimo tribes. When 
first discovered by the whites, both men and women 
among the Aleuts wore labrets, or lip-ornaments, 
a custom borrowed, perhaps, from the adjacent 
American Indians, and primarily confined to the 
female sex. Dali reports the practice of wearing 
laWets as having ‘ died out within two generations^ 
{ante 1878). Besides labrets, the Aleuts possessed 
masks, which figured in their dances and religious 
ceremonies, and were also placed on the faces of 
the dead. In physical type the Aleuts differ some- 
what from the Eskimos proper, being rather brachy- 
cephalic and of darker complexion ; in facial ex- 
pression also some difiference has been noted. 


Their constant use of the kayak and the cramped 
position they are forced to assume for long hours 
have affected their gait and the condition of tiieir 
limbs. In the management of these boats the 
Aleuts have been very skilful. Veniaminov, the 
Eussian priest who was among them in the early 
part of the 19th cent., styled them ‘sea Cossacks, 
riders of marine mares ’ ; they were bow-legged, 
too, like the famous horsemen of the Czar. The 
Aleuts have been in their present environment, 
into which they came from the interior of Alaska 
(the probable scene of the primitive dispersion of 
the Eskimo race, or, at least, of a considerable 
part of it), for a very lon^ time. Dali’s investiga- 
tions of the ancient village - sites, shell -heaps, 
mummy-caves, etc., of the Aleutian Islands demon- 
strate the continuity of occupation of the region 
by this people, and their apparent progress through 
three periods of culture (littoral, fishing, hunting). 
The earliest forms of some of their art-objects {e.q. 
labrets) are preserved in the burial-caves and shell- 
heaps, and their variations may be traced down to 
the times of the modern Aleuts and the advent of 
white influences, in consequence of which their 
ancient culture has tended more and more to dis- 
ear. 

ike the Eskimos of continental Alaska, the 
Aleuts seem to have been influenced in several 
ways by the peoples of north-eastern Asia. To 
such contact Dr. Franz Boas attributes the use of 
property-marks on arrows, harpoons, etc., some- 
thing as yet unrecorded of the Eskimo tribes 
outside of Alaska (Amer. Anthrop. vol. L, N.S., 
1899, p. 613). By inspection of the harpoons in a 
dead, stranded whale, it is possible to discover the 
community to which the killer belongs, who, when 
notified, takes possession of the animal, dividing it 
with the finders. These property-marks ‘ occur 
almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, 
which, after being despatched, remain in the 
bodies of large game,’ and ‘in each village the 
natives of a certain group — a boat’s crew, family, 
house community, or any other social unit — use a 
certain decoration for their implements, which, in 
connexion with certain lines, forms their property- 
mark.’ From the Russians, through the Siberian 
natives, and not from the Indians, the Aleuts and 
Alaskan Eskimos acquired the knowledge and use 
of tobacco, according to Murdoch (Amer. Anthrop. 
vol. L, 1888, p. 328). The modem Aleuts ‘use 
nothing but civilized methods of smoking,’ and are 
great smokers. The absence of ceremonial con- 
nected with the use of tobacco among the Aleuts, 
is another evidence of the non-American mode of 
its introducton. On the other hand, the Aleuts 
have adopted something from the American Indian 
tribes, as, e.g., in all probability, the habit, just 
mentioned, of wearing lip-ornaments, some art- 
motifs, etc. The institution of slavery prevailed 
among them as it did among certain Indian tribes 
of the North Pacific coast. 

2. The puherty-ceremonies and marriage-customs 
of the Aleuts are of special interest. When a girl 
reaches the age of puberty, she is isolated from the 
rest of the community in a small harrabarra, or 
hut, and no one except her slave, if she possesses 
one, is permitted to visit her. This confinement 
lasts seven days, and the breaking of the tabu by 
a man is the theme of one of the most wide-spread 
tales, which has many variants. 

The couple concerned are often brother and sister, and some- 
times the woman is forcibly ravished, while at other times she 
yields consent readily enough. After the discovery of the 
offence the two young people flee, pursued by their parents 
and others (who resent the infraction of the tabu as an unpar- 
donable crime), and ultimately hurl themselves from a cliff 
into the sea, becoming the first two sea-otters, or (in some ver- 
sions) hair-seals. In one version of the tale, reported by Golder, 
the girl, who is ravished in the dark, after the fire has gone 
out, cuts the sinews of her assaulter’s legs as he escapes 
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through the roof. The man, who dies from a fall on the rocks, 
turns out to be her own brother. She finds him dead on the 
floor of her parents’ house, with all his friends mourning. 
Instead of taking part in the mourning herself, she sings a 
joyous song, the burden of which is, * Get up, my brother, get 
up ! * and, approaching her brother’s corpse, uncovers herself. 
Gradually movement returns to him ; first, his toes wriggle, 
then, as she dances and sings again, the life-colour re-enters his 
cheeks ; and, when she has gone through her conjuration a third 
time, he suddenly jumps up and seeks to embrace her. She 
flees, pursued by him, and both followed by the people, until, 
reaching a cliff overhanging the sea, the brother and sister are 
compelled to leap from it into the water, and, when they are 
caught sight of again, they have become two sea-otters, the 
first of those creatures known in the world. In another tale, 
the first sea-otters are represented to be a woman and her 
paramour (the nephew of her husband), with whom she has 
sworn to die. The sun and moon legend of the Greenland 
Eskimos seems to belong, partly at least, to this cycle. It is 
curious to find among the Aleutians that improper sexual re- 
lations are connected with the violation of the tabu of girls at the 
age of puberty. The version of the legend with this theme is 
perhaps the oldest, as it is the most detailed form. The early 
Aleuts, Veniaminov informs us, looked upon incest with horror 
(later accounts disagree on this point), esteeming it the worst 
of crimes. Such intercourse was believed to result always in 
monstrous offspring (children disfigured with the tusks and 
beard of sea-ammals, etc.). They had no prejudice against the 
intermarriage of cousins. 

The Aleuts had no marriage ceremony, ap- 
parently, though children were sometimes be- 
trothed to each other. The recognition of the 
marriage came with the birth of a child. The 
primitive custom seems to have been for a man to 
take to wife a young woman from the next village 
(or one not his own), hut not to set up house- 
keej)ing with her until she had borne him a child. 
Until that event happened, the woman remained 
at the house of her father, where she was visited 
from time to time by her husband. Among the 
early Aleuts, girls, or married females, giving oirth 
to illegitimate children, were put to death, and 
their bodies hidden away, so much was such con- 
duct despised. Infanticide was regarded as some- 
thing likely to cause great misfortune to the whole 
community. Wives were exchanged sometimes 
for food, clothes, etc., and were often lent as a 
mark of hospitality. They could also be divorced 
or sent home, when unsatisfactory to the husband. 
In some cases, the children were taken by the 
mother. The re-marriage either of widowers or 
widows was not permitted until some time had 
elapsed since the death of their consorts. Both 
polyandry and polygamy seem to have occurred 
among the Aleuts. With those of UnaJaska, in 
cases of polyandry the husbands agreed amicably 
to the terms upon which they were to share the 
woman, or, the first married was the chief hus- 
band, the second, and inferior, being ‘ a hunter or 
wandering trader.’ Since polygamous families de- 
pended for their maintenance upon the wealth of a 
single husband, it appears to have been permissible 
for nim to return his wives to their parents, if his 
fortune decreased to such an extent as to make it 
impossible for him to support them all properly. 
Wives could be obtained by purchase and by ren- 
dering services to the father ; hut, in the case of 

urchase, certain other relatives besides the father 

ad to he compensated. Marriage hy capture was 
reported by Coxe, at the close of the 18th cent., 
among the natives of Unimak, the largest island 
of the Archipelago. With certain of the Aleuts 
(0.5^. those of AtMia) the man took the widow of 
his dead brother, such action being compulsory 
rather than facultative. Among these natives 
great jealousy is said to have existed. From vari- 
ous parts of the Aleutian area the existence was 
reported of men who adopted the ways and habits 
of women, dressing like them, etc., and never 
marrying. 

3. The burial customs of the Aleuts also de- 
serve special mention, by reason of the great 
care often bestowed on the disposal of the dead. 
Memorial feasts, lasting sometimes for several 


days, w^ere held, and, according to the details in 
the^ stories, slaves were often sacrificed. The 
bodies of the dead were sometimes hung up in 
the hut, or suspended in the open air from a 
pole to which the cradle or mat was attached. 
When the bodies were laid away in some rock- 
shelter, protective masks were often put over their 
faces to guard them from the too inquisitive 
glances of the spirits. The bodies of certain rich 
individuals and people of importance in the tribe 
were washed in running water after the entrails 
had been removed, then dried, wrapped in furs, 
grass-matting, etc., and hung up in some cave, or 
other place dry and sheltered from the rain. Some 
of these mummies are very old, being found with 
all the marks of great age. Sometimes the dead 
Aleuts were placed in these caves and rock- 
shelters in lifelike postures, dressed and armed, 
as if active in some favourite occupation — hunting, 
fishing, sewing, or the like ; and with them were 
placed figures representing the animals of the 
chase, wooden imitations of their weapons, etc. 
According to Elliott, the mummified bodies of 
celebrated whale-hunters used to be removed from 
their resting-places in the caves and dipped in the 
running water of streams, those about to venture 
forth on the hunt drinking of the water that 
flowed over the remains, to obtain the good -luck 
and the skill of the dead. It is also said that 
sometimes the body of a celebrated whale-hunter, 
who had died, was cut into small pieces, each 
living hunter taking one, which, when carefully 
dried, was kept for the purpose of rubbing the head 
of the whale-spear. The Aleuts seem to have had 
other superstitious proceedings of a similar nature 
connected with the transference of the qualities of 
the great dead to the living. Famous hunters and 
mighty chiefs were especially honoured in this 
way. 

4. The early Aleuts had very many songs, the 
old stories being nearly always accompanied by or 
containing some. According to Veniaminov and 
Golder, there were historical songs, songs of an- 
cestors and heroes, songs used omy on religions 
occasions (strictly religious songs accompanying 
the spirit-ceremonies, etc.), and songs dealing with 
the ordinaary affairs of life. Very often songs were 
extemporized. Golder is of opinion that the demo- 
cratic shamanistic regime which ‘allowed any 
Aleut to think he could compose a song,’ is ‘ a con- 
dition of degeneracy as compared with the earlier 
time when the mating of tlie songs was more or 
less in the hands of shamans of distinction ’ ; but 
this is hardly the case. As both men and women 
could he shamans, they were likewise both song- 
makers. There were numerous conjuring • songs 
for hunting, fishing, ‘raising the dead,’ calling and 
dispersing the spirits, etc. Songs were accom- 
panied by the drum, the only musical instrument 
of the Aleuts. Stories were usually accompanied 
hy one or more songs, but the Aleuts of to-day 
have forgotten the songs, though they continue to 
narrate some of the stories. 

5. The early Aleuts were very fond of dances 
and dance-festivals, some of which were carried 
out by the whole village, with other villages as 
guests, or participants to some extent. After the 
evening meal the men are said sometimes to have 
danced naked until exhausted. Dances of naked 
men, and of naked women, from which the other 
sex was rigidly excluded on pain of death, and 
masked dances of various kinds were in vogue. 
Successive dances of children, naked women, and 
women in curious attire, which were followed by 
shamanistic incantations, feasting, etc., are also 
reported as having occurred among the Aleutians. 
The dances in which the sexes took part together 
are reputed to have been more decorous. Their most 
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remarkable performance of this sort, however was 
the §^reat pioonli^ht dance held inD6(jQijiJ)0j* which 
had considerable religious significance. In con- 
nexion with these dances, wooden figures or images 
were set up, one for the women and one for the 
men. The sexes danced apart from each other, 
masked and naked, on the snow under the moon- 
light. The huge masks employed on these occa- 
sions were so made that the wearer could look only 
at the ^ound, since to see or look at the images, 
upon which the spirits were believed to descend 
during the ceremonies, was death to the indi- 
viduals so doing. After the dance was over, the 
images and masks, which seem generally to have 
been made for the particular occasion, were broken 
in pieces and thrown into the sea. Although men- 
tion is made of wooden figures carried from island 
to island, and associated with certain ceremonies, 
permanent ‘ idols * and ‘ temples ’ hardly existed! 
There were, it appears, certain ‘sacred’ high 
places, or rocks, where, with mysterious cere- 
monies, old men, or men only (women and youths 
not being allowed to approach these spots), made 
offerings. Events like the casting up of a whale 
on the beach were the cause of dancing and other 
festivities. In some of the dances the partici- 
pants put on all their ornaments and finery, while 
in others they danced naked, except for the large 
wooden masks, which came down to their shoulders, 
and often represented various sea-animals. The 
masks used in the ordinary dances were different 
from those used in religious ceremonies, the former 
being evidently copied from the Aleut type of face, 
while the others, when human faces are repre- 
sented, seem to differ much from it. The dancing- 
masks are often grotesque. Some of the carved 
masks used in certain ceremonies were deposited 
in caves. Masked ceremonies were also connected 
with the spring-time festivals. 

6. Besides their religious dances and like cere- 
monies, the Aleuts had others of a dramatic and 
educational nature. Myths and legends were 
acted out in pantomime and dance by the mem- 
bers of one village, who would invite the inhabit- 
ants of another to witness the ‘play.’ On such 
occasions special songs would be composed and 
sung. In these ‘plays’ men and animals alike 
were imitated and represented. Similar events on 
a smaller scale took place in individual huts, the 
larger ones in the ‘village-house.’ Veniaminov 
and Golder give an account of a performance called 
Imgan agaliJc, or ‘the appearance of the devils,’ 
the object of which was to frighten the women 
into obedience and ‘ keep them under’ properly. 
The essentials of the performance were as follows : 
—When it was thought necessary to impress the 
women and girls, certain of the men left the 
village on a pretended hunt. At night, after they 
had been gone a few days, the men at home made 
believe some calamity was about to overtake the 
community, and, by pretending m'eat fear, made 
the women remain in the huts. While they were 
thus frightened, strange noises were heard, and 
the ‘ devils’ arrived, against whom the men made 
the show of a valiant defence. After the ‘ devils ’ 
had been driven away, it was found that one of 
the villagers was missing, and a woman, previously 
agreed upon, was carried out as a ransom for him. 
By and by both were brought back, the man ap- 
parently dead. ^ He was gradually revived by 
being beateri with inflated bladders, addressed 
with invocations, etc., and was given by his rela- 
tives to the woman who had saved him. The lost 
hunters then came in and expressed surprise at ' 
what had occurred. This ‘ play ’ is clearly anal- 
ogous to^the ‘Mumbo Jumbo’ ceremonies of the 
Negroes of West Africa and to tbe initiation rites 
of tke Australian aborigines. 


7. The early Aleuts had very many and 

iJinds and much folk-ion. Aooordmg to Vem- 
Iminov and Golder, their tales and legends were 
chiefly of three kinds : purely narrative, satiric or 
moraMng, and mythological. Comparatively few 
of the stories of the Aleuts have been preserved, 
of those recorded nearly all are due to Veniaminov 
(1820-1840), and Golder at the close of the last 
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ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEICHOS in 
Paphlagonia owes his fame to a treatise of Lucian, 
who was his contemporary. The piece is full of the 
minutest details of Alexander’s life. But Lucian 
makes no concealment of the contempt and hatred 
which he felt for one whom he regarded as a 
venal and impudent impostor, trading on the selfish 
superstition of an ignorant and credulous people. 
In his war against the credulity of his age, Lucian 
has evidently exerted all his art to blacken the 
character of one who seemed to him to represent 
its worst excesses of superstition. Yet, apart from 
the charges against Alexander’s morals, Lucian’s 
life of Alexander is probably more trustworthy 
than his life of Peregrinus. 

Alexander was a Greek of Abonoteichos, with 
splendid gifts of mind and body, and a charm 
of manner which, Lucian admits, left on casual 
acquaintances the impression of a high and simple 
character. He began his career with a wizard 
physician connected with the circle of Apollonius 
of Tyana. On his death, Alexander formed a 
partnership with a Byzantine adventurer, and 
during their travels in Macedonia, the pair, seeing 
the passion of the time for any means of forecasting 
the future, determined to exploit its hopes and 
fears by founding an oracle which should rival 
the fame and wealth of the old seats of prophecy. 
They brought a tame serpent from Macedonia, and 
in the precincts of Apollo at Chalcedon they buried 
two tablets, predicting that Asklepios would come 
to Pontus with his father, and make his home at 
Abonoteichos. Alexander knew his countrymen. 
The promise of the epiphany soon spread, and the 
people of Abonoteichos at once began to build a 
temple for the coming god. Soon Alexander ap- 
peared among them, with white tunic and purple 
cloak, and a scimitar in his hand, reciting an oracle 
which proclaimed him ‘ the seed of Perseus, dear 
to Apollo.’ Fits of prophetic frenzy still further 
raised the general excitement. One morning at 
dawn, almost naked and scimitar in hand, he 
bounded into the market-place in all the orgiastic 
excitement of a votary of the Great Mother, leapt 
upon the altar, and, with a strange jumble of Heb- 
rew or Chaldsean phrases, announced the coming 
of the god. He then rushed to a ditch which ran 
round the foundations of the new temple, fished up 
a goose’s egg in which a young snake had been 
skilfully enclosed, broke tne shell, and displayed 
to the awestruck crowd the nascent deity. 

Multitudes thronged to Abonoteichos, and 
Alexander, sitting on a divan, held a lev4e, in 
which he displayed, coiled about his shoulders, the 
trained serpent from Macedonia, to which a very 
simple art had attached a human head. Crowds 
poured through the darkened room, jostling one 
another to see the new god so miraculously mature, 
so human and so divine. The great miracle drew 
crowds from Bithynia, Thrace, and Galatia, and 
even from remote barbarian re^ons. Artists 
flocked to the spot to express the likeness of the 
new deity in colours, or bronze or silver, * Glycon 
tbe third of the seed of Zeus, a light to men.’ 

Alexander had studied the system of the older 
oracles, and he determined to found a new one, 
while he carefully displayed a reverence for the 
ancient seats of Ularos or Didyma. For a small 
fee of 2 obols he received on stated days sealed 
packets, which he ceremoniously returned appar- 
ently unopened, with the needed answer. A hot 
needle and a delicate hand concealed the imposture, 
although Lucian by means of an obstinate seal 
once exposed the fraud. The oracle, like so many 
of the time, was mainly one of healing, and, skil- 
fully managed, with an army of officials and in- 
terested envoys and missionaries to spread the fame 
of its efficacy throughout the Empire, it gathered 


in a revenue of nearly £7000 a year. Its fame 
spread to Rome, and great nobles like Severianus 
the governor of Cappadocia, and Rutilianus, one of 
the most experienced statesmen of the age, were 
drawn into the net. Alexander had many ques- 
tions of a dangerous political curiosity put to him, 
which would not bear disclosure. Rutilianus, at 
the mature age of sixty, even condescended to 
marry Alexander’s daughter, his boasted offspring 
by an amour with Selene, who had been captivated 
as by another Endymion. 

In the great plague of A.D. 167, a magical verse, 
dictated by the new oracle, was inscribed over the 
doors of houses throughout the Roman world. 
Even the circle of the philosophic Emperor yielded 
to the imposture. When the Marcomannic war 
was at its height, an oracle from Abonoteichos was 
received at headquarters, ordering two lions to 
he thrown into the Danube. The ceremony was 
followed by a disaster to the Roman arms, which 
was glibly explained by classical precedent. 

Alexander, with all his daring and ingenuity, was 
scrupulously conservative in adhesion to ancient 
forms. He crowned his achievements by establish- 
ing mysteries on the approved model, from which 
Christians and Epicurean freethinkers were ex- 
cluded under a solemn ban. The ceremonies lasted 
for three days. Scenes from old and new myth- 
ologies were presented with striking effect — the 
labour of Leto, the birth of Apollo and Asklepios, 
the epiphany of Glycon, and the celestial origin of 
Alexander himself. Lucian believed that the new 
religion was tainted with tbe foulest immorality. 
Alexander had many enemies, and there is no 
doubt that he was surrounded by large numbers 
who, like Lucian, scorned and derided the super- 
stition of the time. They openly assailed the 
new oracle, and strove to convict it of deceit. For 
his own scornful incredulity, Lucian once nearly 
paid with his life. And Alexander, by the moutn 
of the god, ordered that the blasphemies of the 
atheists should he punished by stoning. He finally 
triumphed over all opposition, and rose even to 
divine honours. His statue was an object of 
worship at Barium in the time of Athenagoras. 
Inscriptions of Dacia and Mcesia attest the wide 
extent of his influence. In the third century, the 
religion of Glycon still flourished at lonopolis, the 
new name which Alexander had given Abono- 
teichos, and which still survives under altered 
form. Coins of Nicomedia and lonopolis bear the 
device of the serpent with a human head. 

Literature. — Lucian, Alexander ; Athenag-oras, Legatiopro 
ChristianiSy cb. 26; CJL 1% 1021 f. ; ‘ Ephera. Epigr.' in C/L, 
suppl. ii. 331; Renan, UBglise chritunne (1878), 428 f., and 
M. Aurlle (1880), 50 ; Gregforovius, Hadrian (1884), ii. ch. 16. 

S. Dill. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT (his place in the 
history of religion and ethics). — i. Synopsis of his 
reign. — Alexander III., afterwards surnamed the 
Great, was horn at Pella, B.c. 356. He was the 
son of Philip li., king of Macedonia, and Olympias, 
a Molossian princess. In 336 he succeeded to the 
throne, and two years afterwards set out on his 
Eastern expedition. S. W. Asia was subdued hj his 
victories at the Granicus (B.C. 334) and at Issus 
( B. c. 333). His attention was tb en turned to Egypt, 
and in the course of the expedition an opportunity 
occurred for a visit to Jerusalem, which may 
perhaps be regarded as historical, Alexandria 
was founded in B.C. 331. Campaigns against the 
northern provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana fol- 
lowed, and gradually all the districts over which 
the kings of Persia exercised sovereignty were 
subdued. Alexander then forced the Khyber Pass, 
or, more probably, another pass 80 miles to the 
north-east, crossed the Indus, and occupied the 
Pan jab ; but his further designs were thwarted by 
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the discontent of his army, and in 323 at Babylon 
his brief and meteoric career was brought to a close. 

2. Preparations for Alexander’s work, —Alex- 
ander’s greatest work was the spread of Greek 
influence, less from set purpose than as a result 
of his methods of recruiting his armies and organ- 
izing his conquests, and in ways that made this 
influence permanent and controlling. The concep- 
tion of such spread may be found before his day 
as a part of the political theories of men who were 
feeling the defects of the various kinds of autonomy 
prevalent within Greece, or were eager for a fuller 
and richer life than was possible there. Isocrates 
in his letter to Philip of Macedon transcends the 
limits of city patriotism, and contemplates the 
spread of Greek culture, possibly also of the Greek 
race, by means of conquest. The school of Socrates 
was familiar with wide views, and impatient of 
parochial strife and politics. Xenophon was one 
of his disciples, who never ceased to be a Greek, 
but yet considered travel and military service 
abroad, with eventual settlement in some district 
where he might at once rule in comfort and dis- 
seminate his own views, as the natural career for a 
man of ambition or leisure. The employment of 
Greek soldiers as mercenaries by Eastern sovereigns 
was an ancient mactice in the days of Cyrus ; and, 
whilst among these soldiers poor Greeks formed 
the more numerous section, there were included 
also adventurers from the leading cities, who were 
men of parts as well as enterprise. Whatever their 
treatment was at first, they had ceased before the 
days of Alexander to be regarded merely as 
means of defending a weak satrap or adding to 
the dominions of a strong one. To Cyrus and his 
associates and successors they were mends to be 
courted ; and a Persian policy of encouraging Greek 
settlements coincided with the increasing Greek 
demand for expansion. Emergence from the nar- 
row area and narrower interests of the little native 
cities was becoming a necessity. Agesilaus might 
have effected it but for the dissensions and rivalries 
that showed the impossibility of Greek overlord- 
ship on any large scale. Amd in political theory 
on the part of thinkers, both as a practical means 
of escape from the impasse to which the affairs of 
Greece had been brought, and as the continuation 
of a process that had been going on for several 
generations, a preparation for Alexander’s schemes 
of conquest was laid long before he was born. 

3. Policy of Alexander, and its general results. 
— The rapidity of Alexander’s conquests was too 
great to allow of the establishment of a fully or- 
ganized administration in the districts which he 
traversed and subdued. At first he appears to have 
appointed merely a military governor and a fiscal 
agent, who were supported by a small band of 
veterans capable of acting as minor officials in the 
maintenance of order, in the collection of the taxes, 
and in the training of recruits. As opportunity 
served, this temporary arrangement was supple- 
mented and made eflective by the foundation of a 
number of settlements or cities, each of which was 
designed to serve as a centre of defence or influence. 
Seventy such cities, ranging from Kandahar to 
Alexandria, were founded by Alexander himself, 
and claim in various dialects to perpetuate his 
name. The inhabitants were partly Macedonian 
and partly Greek, — veterans, discontented troops, 
camp followers, — with natives swept in from the 
neighbouring villages or transported from remote 
and unmanageable lands. Some of these cities 
were intended to be outposts or garrison towns, 
others were placed as convenient marts upon the 
great trade routes ; but all were invested with the 
privileges of partial autonomy. In military affairs 
the Macedonian element predominated, whilst the 
Greeks were put in charge of the local administra- 
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by the disturbance of earlier beliefs is an unwel- 
come diversion when the mind is bent on activities. 
Pyrrho’s importance in this period is twofold,. He 
scattered seed, of which the fruit was late in ap- 
pearing; but, when it did appear, the crop was 
plentiful; and the sceptical or captious inquirer, 
interested in every form of thought but captivated 
by none, became a not infrequent product of the 
Hellenistic genius. And he illustrates the reflex in- 
fluence upon Greek culture of the beliefs of some of 
the districts which Alexander traversed or visited. 
That Pyrrho learnt his theories in Persia or India 
rests upon the statement of an early writer, whose 
name alone is known, and is probably incorrect 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 61). With more confidence it 
may be asserted that his natural equanimity was 
raised by his Eastern experiences into the worship 
of imperturbability. The Greek joyousness was 
transformed into a careless immobility, upon which 
in part may well be based alike the fatalism of 
various later creeds and the independence of ex- 
ternal circumstance which the Stoic coveted and 
the Cynic mingled with bitterness. 

During Alexander s reign the only schools of 
philosophy that could be regarded as of appreciable 
present value were the Stoic and the Epicurean, 
of W'hich the former, especially, gradually became 
identified with the extension of Greek culture. 
Epicurus was a dozen years younger than Alex- 
ander, but, according to his own account, he 
entered seriously upon his philosophical studies 
at the age of fourteen. He claimed to be inde- 
pendent of his predecessors, but was certainly in- 
fluenced by^ the teaching of Democritus, and he 
articulated in a system conceptions and tendencies 
that were floating in the air and creating the intel- 
lectual climate of the Greek world in Alexander’s 
days. Zeno, too, was probably a little younger 
than the great king ; but his teaching also links 
itself on to that of Socrates and the Cynics, and, 
as developed by his immediate successors, it soon 
became the standard of Greek ethical thought in its 
spread among the nations. Both schools indulged 
hut little in abstract speculation, hut endeavoured 
to teach men how to secure the happiness which was, 
in their view, a better and more natural end than 
knowledge. Epicureanism denied the existence of 
anything like Providence, declined to anticipate 
a judicial readjustment of experiences after death, 
and bade the sage carefully balance all possible 
present pleasures, and choose the path of prudence. 
Stoicism, on the other hand, had an elementary 
theology as well as an ethic. Other knowledge 
was held to he attainable than that given by the 
senses. The so-called gods were manifestations of 
a Supreme God, who ruled over human lives and 
ordained for each man the part he should play in 
the world. Happiness was to be reached indirectly 
by the discharge of duty, without much considera- 
tion of conditions or consequences. Wisdom and 
peace lay in keeping touch with the Divine ruler 
and plan of life; in which case a man became, 
whatever his outward circumstance, royal and free. 
Such a philosophy, unlike the Epicurean, involved 
the fusion of all distinctions of creed or race or 
custom, and was exactly appropriate to a period 
when civilizations also were fusing, and a rule of 
life was in request that could survive national 
decay and still serve for guidance in any change 
of fortune. Stoicism may be regarded as the lead- 
ing philosophy in the Greek culture that became 
cosmopolitan. It succeeded in establishing itself 
at length on the banks of the Tiber, and penetrated 
even through the thick shell of Hebraism, affecting 
the thought and the phrases of St. Paul himself. 

6. Alexander and the Jews. — Though Alexander 
possibly visited Jerusalem, according to the tradi- 
tion preserved in the Talmud as well as by Josephus 


(Ant. IX. viii. 3-6), and though he enrolled Jews in 
his armies, granted them special privileges, used 
them as an intelligence department, and settled 
many favourably in his new towns and colonies, 
there are no indications of any direct or immediate 
influence upon their creed or practice. Indirectly, 
he opened or reopened the channels of communica- 
tion oy which the East and the West were brought 
into contact both with one another and with Egypt 
and Ccele-Syria. Along those roads, in subsequent 
ages, came teachers from India and Persia as well 
as from Greece ; but the Hebrew did not readily 
assimilate any foreign belief or custom. The cause 
is to be found in the strictness of his monotheism 
as well as in the exceptional solidarity of the race. 
The Greek language was tolerated and even adopted 
in the course of time, but Greek culture was re- 

arded with abhorrence in the inner circles where 

ewish traditions were most sacredly preserved ; 
and the complete coalescence of Hellenism with 
Hebraism pr<mer has not yet taken place. 

Literature. — Freeman, Bist.JEssaySy 2nd8er. (4th ed. 1892). 
Essay 6 discusses the sources of Alexander’s history. For the 
Eabbinical traditions see Derenbourg-, Hist, de la Pal. (1867) i. 
41 if. ; Hamburger, RE ii. (1883) 44 ff. ; and JE i. 341--343. For 
relations with India see JR AS (1908) 686 ft. and (1894) 677 ft. 
Droysen, Geseh. Alex, des Grossen (1837^ and Gesch. des Heh 
lenismiis (1877) are of special value. WUamowite, Antigonus 
von Karystos (1894), is brilliant for some of the philosophical 
tendencies. Add Mahaffy, Or. Life and Thought (1896), Pro- 
gress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire (1905), and Story of 
AUxandefs Empire (1900) (elementary, but well supplied with 
maps); Sevan, Jerwi. under High Priests (1904) ; and Susemihl, 
Lit. der Alexandrinerzeit (1892). W. MOSS. 

ALEXA.NDRIAN THEOLOGY. 

[W. R. Inge]. 

Scope of the Article . — Some of the best-known 
histories of ‘ Alexandrianism,’ or ‘the School of 
Alexandria,’ have been really histories of Neo- 
Platonism. This is a mistake. Neo- Platonism, 
which will be dealt with in this Encyclopsedia 
under its own name, is the latest stage in the 
development of Greek thought. Its connexion with 
Alexandria is less than is commonly supposed. In 
this article the local limit will be observed. 

Secondly, this article will deal with theology, 
not with philosophy. Although N eo-Platonism was 
essentially a religious philosophy, and Alexandrian 
theology a philosophical religion, it is possible to 
maintain the distinction. And we may speak of an 
Alexandrian theology, though not of an Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

Thirdly, the Hellenic schools of religious thought 
which flourished at Alexandria are omitted, as be- 
longing rather to the precursors of Neo-Platonism 
than to our present suoject. The justification for 
omitting them lies in their subordination of positive 
religion to philosophy, which was almost an axiom 
among the Pagans; e.g. Galen expresses surprise 
that some Christians, who cannot follow pnilo- 
sophical arguments, * have progressed as far in self- 
control and the ardent pursuit of virtue as genuine 
philosophers. ’ Moreover, in spite of the resemblance 
m metaphysical and especially in ethical principles 
between these Hellenic schools and the Judaeo- 
Christian Alexandrians, their attitude towards 
Greek tradition and culture is decisive. There 
is a great cleavage in this respect even between 
Clement and Plotmus. In reformed Pagan circles 
it seems to have been a matter of good taste not to 
mention Christianity, and Judaism was regarded 
with equal contempt. It is very doubtful whether 
the Jewish- Alexandrian theology had any direct 
influence upon Neo-Platonism. In fact, national 
and, still more, relimous prejudices counteracted 
the cosmopolitan tendency of thought which began 
under the successors of Alexander. In spite of the 
common parentage of many ideas, and the parallelism 
of development nnder similar conditions, the separa- 
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tion is sharp between the three forms which religious 
philosophy assumed in the 2nd and 3rd centuries : 
(1) Jewish and Christian Platonism, both of which 
stand on the basis of Jewish monotheism; (2) the 
Hellenic religious philosophy, of which the best 
representative is Plotinus ; (3) the barbaric Platon- 
ism of the Gnostics. In all these systems or schools 
there appear the following characteristics, though 
often qualified by other tendencies : {a) an abstract 
notion of God as the transcendent, absolute Unity, 
(b) a tendency to call in intermediary powers (the 
Logos, spirits, etc.) to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween God and the world, (c) a tendency to connect 
matter with the evil principle, (d) self-discipline as 
a means to clearer vision of Divine truths. But 
the emphasis which was laid on these several 
doctrines differed widely in the three classes above 
named. 

This article deals only with the first — Jewish and 
Christian Platonism, as developed at Alexandria. 
And the three representative names, round which 
our discussion must range, are Philo, Clement, 
and Origen. 

I, Precursors of Philo. — It was inevitable that 
the Judaism of the Diaspora should diverge further 
and further from the Palestinian tradition. In 
Egypt especially, where the Jews comprised nearly 
half the population of the capital, and were numer- 
ous throughout the country, a vigorous independent 
life was sure to appear in all departments of mental 
activity. The Egyptian Jews could not maintain 
an attitude of aloofness from the secular culture of 
the world around them. To say that they were 
Hellenized is only to say that they were not self- 
excluded from the civilization of the period, for 
Hellenism was a factor in all the religion, philo- 
sophy, and ethics of the lands where Greek culture 
penetrated. But when we speak of the Hellenizing 
of Judaism, we mean more than the pervasive 
influence of the secular civilization. There was a 
definite attempt made by the Jews to interpret 
their own religion in a form acceptable to the 
Greeks, from which cannot be separated an attempt 
to interpret Hellenism to themselves by stretch- 
ing it upon a framework of Jewish orthodoxy. 
This latter design was rendered necessary by the 
rapid decay of faith in the statutory Judaism 
among the educated, a decay which was exhibited 
both by the increasing inwardness and spiiituality 
of the really religious, and by the increasing ex- 
ternality and hypocri^^ of the cult among the 
ofiicial class. In the Diaspora, a liberal Judaism 
sprang up which was merely a cultured Unitarian- 
ism with strong ethical convictions. The old dream 
of a theocracy was forgotten, and Messianism 
aroused no interest. The Greek doctrine of im- 
mortality was given a moral turn by conceiving of 
the future life as primarily the scene of rewards and 
punishments; and the national hatred of Rome 
(after the Roman conquest of the East) was gratified 
by the belief in a day of universal destruction, 
ushering in the great assize. The statutory basis 
of this religion was furnished by the Old Testa- 
ment, which was asserted to contain the sum total 
of all Divine and human wisdom. The ‘ books of 
Moses,’ in particular, were treated with unlimited 
reverence. 

The Septuagint is perhaps our earliest specimen 
of Jewish- Alexandrian literature, for the traces of 
Greek influence in Sirach are very disputable. 
Dahne has shown that the translators frequently 
modify the naive anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament, substituting, e.g., the ‘power’ for the 
‘ hand ’ of God, and His ‘ glory ’ for His ‘ robe ’ in Is 
6^ In Gn U they seize the opportunity to introduce 
the Platonic distinction of matter and form, and in 
Ps the Stoical ijyejxoviKbv intrudes itself. The 
third book of the so-called Sibylline Oracles, which 


probably dates from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
IS a remarkable proof of growing respect for Greek 
thought and religion, since the main object of the 
composition is to support Jewish monotheism and 
Jewish national hopes, under the form of heathen 
prophecy. But the characteristic features of Alex- 
andlriamsm, enumerated above, are not prominent 
in the Sibylline Oracles. Neither allegorisni, nor 
ecstasy, nor asceticism, can be found in them. In 
the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, though the form 
is that of Hebrew poetry, the matter is far more 
Hellenic. The half-personified ‘ Wisdom ’ is almost 
identical with Philo’s Logos, and the ‘Spirit’ is 
also half -personified, being, indeed, only ‘ W isdom ’ 
itself under a slightly different aspect. The 
‘Word,’ on the other hand, is used, as in the Old 
Testament books, for the expression of the will of 
God; there is no approximation to the Pliilonic 
use of ‘Logos,’ even in 18^^’^®, where there is a 
poetical personification. On Messianic hopes the 
author is silent, like the other Wisdom-writers ; 
the book was not written for Palestinian Jews, and 
was not accepted by them as Scripture. The influ- 
ence of Greek (Platonic and Stoic) philosophy 
appears chiefly in the conception of a harmonious 
and beautifully ordered world directed by an im- 
manent principle (Wisdom). The most striking 
deviation from orthodoxy is to be found in the 
doctrine of pre-existence, which is clearly stated in 
gi9 . 20 < I a child of comely parts, and had ob- 
tained a good soul ; or rather, being good, I entered 
into an undefiled body.’ This can only mean that 
the soul has di^layed goodness in a previous state 
of existence. The body is thus no essential part of 
the personality, a view which leads easily to the 
notion that it is, if not the source of moral evil, 
et the ‘muddy vesture of decay’ which presses 
own the soul. The eschatology is vague. There 
will be no bodily resurrection ; but the souls of the 
righteous will be rewarded, at the ‘ inspection,’ with 
everlasting felicity, while those of the wicked will 
be excluded from their true life, and cast into 
eternal darkness. 

2 . Philo. — Passing by the Letter of the pseudo- 
Aristeas, a manifest forge^, and the fragments of 
Aristobulus (a Jewish Peripatetic who lived in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. B.C.), which have also been 
suspected, we come to Philo. Philo (bom about 
20 B.C.) was a member of a well-known Alexandrian 
family, being brother of Alexander the Alabarch, 
the head of the Jewish community in the Egyptian 
capital. Philo himself lived a life of retirement 
and contemplation, until an outbreak of anti- 
Jewish fanaticism, fomented by the Roman gover- 
nor Elaccus, led to his being sent to Rome with a 
deputation from the Jewish community (A.D. 39-40). 
He was then elderly, and had already written most 
of his books. 

Philo believed himself to be, and was accepted 
by his contemporaries as being, an orthodox Jew. 
He is an apologist, who wishes to defend Judaism 
against atheism, polytheism, and scepticism. More 
articularly, since Judaism for the Alexandrian 
ew was a book-religion, he was concerned to prove 
that the highest forms of revelation and of human 
wisdom were contained within the compass of the 
Old Testament. Disrespect to the sacred text is in 
his opinion a crime of the deepest dye : he knows 
of an impious man who, after laugliing at some 
story in Genesis, soon after hanged himself for no 
particular reason — a manifest judgment {de Mv>t. 
Nom. 8). His theory of inspiration is that God 
speaks through the prophet, who is merely a pas- 
sive instrument. This inspiration takes place when 
the instrument is in a kind of trance, such as Philo 
himself has experienced. His mind suddenly be- 
comes full of images, and ideas pour forth from it, 
while he is insensible to all externals (de Migrat. 
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Ahrah. 7). Tlie description resembles Bohme’s 
account of Ms manner of writing. At the head of 
all the prophets is Moses, who. alone had seen God 
face to face. In his writings the sum of human 
wisdom is contained. 

This conception of revelation, as given once for 
all in its entirety, led Philo into great difficulties. 
If he had been content to argue that the more 
spiritual faith of his day was contained implicitly, 
in germ, in the Pentateuch, he might have maae 
out a good case. But the doctrine of development, 
even in the limited application afterwards made by 
St. Paul, was unknown to him. He can admit no 
inferiority in Genesis as compared with Isaiah. 
And since the OT, understood in its natural sense, 
contained many things which could not but shock 
the conscience as well as the intelligence of a culti- 
vated Alexandrian acquainted with Greek philos- 
ophy, the expedient of allegorism was necessary 
(see Allegory). This method was no invention of 
JPhilo, or of his contemporaries. Greek moralists had 
long treated Homer in this way, quoting lines from 
him as we quote verses from the Bible, to enforce 
moral truths. The system was elaborated by the 
Sophists, and still more bv the school of Anaxa- 
goras ; but it is rejected by Plato, who will not 
admit unedifying myths into his State, * either with 
or without allegories.’ It may be said that to a 
certain extent this kind of exposition is justified. 
In the higher kinds of literature, the perception of 
some sort of allegory or double meaning is almost 
necessary. The mere literal or grammatical sense 
cannot satisfy the student of any poetry or imagin- 
ative prose. But when Homer is made by the Stoic 
to prove such philosophic theses as that virtue can 
be taught, or that the sage is ‘ apathetic ’ ; by the 
Pythagorean to teach that silence is golden, and 
by the Epicurean that pleasure is the guide of life ; 
and when Moses is made by Philo to indicate the 
eternal motion of the heavens under the fi^re of 
the cherubim’s flaming sword, we have a right to 
protest. So arbitrary and unscientific an exegesis 
IS a fatal obstacle to understanding the religious 
books of mankind — a task in which we cannot 
succeed unless we realize that the thoughts of the 
past are relative to the past, and must be inter- 
preted by it. Philo himself calls it the method of 
the Greek mysteries. In these rites everything 
was represented as being at once a thing and the 
covering of a thing, an outward sign and an inward 
truth. 

Ailegorism, then, is simply the sacramental 
method applied to history and literature. It was 
becoming the common property of all the higher 
religions, and was the easiest refuge for educated 
men who wished to belong to an established religious 
body, without forcing themselves to accept immoral 
or absurd beliefs. The general view was that all 
revelation is a Divine cryptogram, which serves the 
double purpose of conceding the truth from those 
who are unworthy to receive it, and of magnify- 
ing it, for the choicer spirits, by an indirect and 
mysterious mode of presentation KpC^pi.s ij fivcriK^ 
<T€jj.voiroL€t rh deiov). 

The following summary of Philo’s principles of exegesis may 
give some idea of the method in practice. (1) When nouns are 
repeated, a hidden meaning is indicated. In Lv 18^ ‘ man,’ 
‘man,’ shows ‘that what is meant is not the man possessed of 
body and soul, but he only who is possessed of virtue.’ Similarly, 
pleonasms are significant. In Gn 165 efw means that 

Abraham was delivered from the trammels of the flesh. There 
can he no tautology in Scripture, and no change of a word with- 
out meaning. If Moses says ‘shepherd’ in one place, and 
‘ keeper of sheep’ in another, he means to distinguish between a 
good and a bad kind. (2) Plays on words are frequent, e.g. ovoy 
is meant to indicate irdvoy, and irpo^arov to indicate irpo^a.ivetv. 
(3) Double meanings of words often give the clue to the higher 
meaning, e.g. since ‘rib’ is sometimes used for ‘strength,’ the 
words smout Adam’s rib mean that the cda-By^ni^ fivva/xt? comes 
forth out of the vovs. (4) Numbers are always important : one 
is the number of God, two of the creature, three of the body, 
four of potential completeness, of the sensuous life, and so 


on. (6) Animals are symbolic : the camel of memory, the ass ot 
the irrational nature, the snake of lust. Inanimate objects are 
treated in the same way. (6) The proper names in the Penta- 
teuch are allegorized according to their fancied etymological 
affinities. Philo speaks of ailegorism as the ‘ moral,’ as opposed 
to the ‘ natural ’ interpretation. 

It is plain that the principle of ailegorism offered 
great^ temptations to evading the letter of the 
Mosaic law. This misuse of the method is con- 
demned by Philo, who protests against those who 
thus ‘spiritualized’ the ceremonies enjoined in the 
Pentateuch (de Migrat. Ahrah. 16). He also dis- 
trusts the symbolic study of nature, as raising 
more problems than it solves. We shall learn 
more by studying our own minds, and the sacred 
literature. 

In considering Philo’s theology, we must expect 
to find the Greek and Hebrew elements imperfectly 
fused. It would surpass the genius of any man to 
harmonize the logical, analytic thought of the 
Greek with the vague, indefinite intuitions of 
Hebrew prophecy. But the way had been pre- 
pared for him by approximations from both sides. 
The Jews of Alexandria had universalized Jahweh 
till He had lost the characteristics of the tribal 
God of the Hebrews; and, on the other hand, 
Greek thought was now more favourably disposed 
to the transcendence of God than when Stoicism 
reigned supreme. Philo has no difficulty in ex- 
plaining the anthropomorphisms of the Pentateuch 
as mere accommodations. God is, in truth, not a 
Being who can feel anger, jealousy, or repentance. 
He is without body, invisible, the most universal 
of beings, above goodness, above knowledge, above 
even the absolute Good and Beautiful. We appre- 
hend His existence partly by analogy : as we have 
an invisible mind, which is sovereign over the body, 
so must the Universe be guided by an invisible 
mind, which is God (c?e Mundi Opif. 23). Also, 
the world shows traces of design ; but the principle 
of causality cannot reside in matter, which has 
nothing noble in itself, but only the potentiality of 
becoming all things {de Mundi Opif, 5). 

A hi^er mode of apprehending God is by 
spiritual intuition, which under certain conditions 
culminates in knowledge of Him. But, since like 
only can know like, we are precluded by the limita- 
tions of our finitude from forming an adequate 
conception of the mind of the Universe. We can- 
not get out of ourselves, and underived existence is 
incomprehensible to us. ‘We must first become 
God, which is impossible, in order to be able to 
comprehend God’ {Fragm. ii. 654). We approach 
most nearly to the truth when we strip ofl* from 
our idea of God all that is characteristic of finite 
existence. This process still leaves Him with the 
attributes of goodness, freedom, and activity. 
Creative activity (r6 iroietp) is as characteristic of 
God as receptivity ( t 6 Tda-x^tv) is of the creature, 
and God ‘ never ceases working.’ The via negativa 
logically leads to a God who is without qualities 
{dwow *) ; but Philo here takes refuge in agnosti- 
cism. ‘ God has revealed Ms nature to none, and 
we cannot say that the First Cause is material or 
immaterial, with or without qualities’ {Leg. All. 
iii. 73). The bare fact of His existence &p€v 

Xo-poLKTTjpos ^Tap^LPf Quod Deus immut. 11) the mind 
can apprehend, hut no more. He was revealed to 
Moses as the Nameless Existing. Nevertheless, 
we can without contradiction ascribe to God the 
attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and the 
like, which can be applied only to the Supreme 
Being ; and such attributes as goodness, winch in 
their full meaning can be applied only to Him. 
‘Those things which among men are called truth 
and justice, are symbols only ; but those which are 

* But properly an-oio? means not ‘ having no attributes,’ but 
* incapable of being classified ’ : God does not belong to any das* 
or order of being, but is above all classification, being unique. 
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so with God are prototjrpes or ideas.’ God is ‘the 
most generic ’ as excluding nothing ; but He tran- 
scends even the highest genus, t 6 XoytKop. He is 
‘ older than the monad ’ ; by which Philo means 
that the unity of God is not merely the negation 
of plurality, but that His nature is the archetype 
of the mathematician’s unity. 

One of the most difficidt parts of Philo’s system 
is the doctrine of the Divine ‘Powers.’ These 
Powers could be fully apprehended only by pure 
Intelligence ; to us they are revealed in their action. 
They are not, however, exhausted in the created 
world, for they are infinite, like God Himself. 
Tlieir function is to give to matter those forms in 
virtue of which we are able to say that things 
exist. In themselves, the Powers are the eternal 
forms of God’s thought ; their activity is stamped 
on the whole order of nature, which in the regu- 
larity of its changes reflects the persistence of the 
creative ideas. These Powers, or ideas, are not of 
equal rank. The highest of them is the Logos, 
which stands nearest to the Godliead, even as the 
reasonable soul of man is that part of him which 
reaches most nearly to the Divine. 

It has been usual with critics of Philo to condemn with great 
severity this conception of * Powers.* It is said that he uses 
them as an expedient to mediate between two irreconcilables, 
Sod and the world, and that the contradiction reappears, in no 
way softened, in the qualities assigned to the mediating agencies. 
The Powers are sometimes identified with God, and sometimes 
separated from Him. They are (it is said) a transparent device 
to bring God again into contact with the finite, from which He 
has been jealously excluded by another line of argument. It is 
perhaps worth considering whether any theistic system which 
regards God as something more than a finite spirit among other 
spirits, has succeeded in explaining how an almighty, omni- 
present, and eternal Being can redly act in space and time. 
Philo is possibly not more successful than others who have 
attempted to do so ; but a fair estimate of his teaching will 
acquit him of the puerile expedient of creating substitutes to act 
in God’s place. ‘ God, being outside creation, has none the less 
filled the universe with he says in one place (de Post. 

Cain. 6) ; and this is not an isolated acknowledgment of the 
Divine immanence in the world. He ‘ extends ’ His Powers over 
creation just as man is said to ‘ extend * the energies of his soul 
to God. It is true that we read that ‘ the Blessed One must not 
come into contact with indeterminate matter ; and this is why He 
used the immaterial Powers, whose real name is ideas, that every 
genus might be taken possession of by its proper form.' But 
surely this is merely to assert the transcendence of God, without 
denying His immanence. The notion of the Powers as sub- 
ordinate perso7i8 is (juite foreign to Philo’s mind, and cannot 
even be discussed without wandering far from his standpoint. 
Drummond quotes a very apposite parallel from Athanasius : 
‘The Logos is, as it were, in all creation, outside of the whole in 
his essence, but in all things by his powers . . . containing the 
whole of things and not contained, being wholly and m all 
respects within his own Father, and him only,’ Both in Philo 
ana Athanasius the phrases denoting spatial externality and its 
opposite are well understood to be metaphors. In ttie same 
way. when the Powers are symbolized as the agents and 
ministers of God, the poetical form ought not to have been 
misunderstood as a literal statement of fact. Philo is extremely 
fond of personification : e.g. for him ‘all the virtues are virg^s,’ 
just as, par revanche^ the wives of the patriarchs are * not women 
but virtues.’ Nothing can prove more strongly that Philo did 
not ascribe personality to the Powers, than the fact that he 
everywhere distinguishes them from the angels (in spite of 
Zeller and others). The angels are incorporeal souls, created, 
finite, and localized : they are ‘ powers,’ no doubt, doing God’s 
will, but they are entirely different from ‘the Powers’ or Divine 
Ideas. These latter are the active manifestations of the energy 
of God, which give to creation all the reality, as well as all the 
order and beauty, which it possesses. 

In the hierarchy of Powers, the Logos of God is, 
as already remarked, second to God Himself {Leg. 
Alleg. ii. 21). The name Logos comes from Stoi- 
cism, hut for the content of the word Philo is more 
indebted to Plato. The Stoical notion of Logos as 
active and quickening force is less prominent than 
the Platonic expressions ‘ idea of ideas ’ and ‘arche- 
typal idea.’ The Logos of Philo, in fact, coincides 
with the Platonic Nous, and the intelligible world 
is the mode which he assumes in creating : ‘ in .the 
Logos are inscribed and engraved the constitutions 
of all other things.’ As the principle of orderly 
diflferentiation in the natural world, he is called 
the ‘ Cutter ’ (ro/ueiJs). The inferior ideas, gathered 
up in the Logos, constitute the multiplicity in unity 


of God’s creation. A difficult question is raised 
by the distinction between the iinvard {iv^Lddero^) 
and the uttered {irpocpopLKds) Logos in man, which 
corresponds to a distinction in the universal Logos. 
‘ The Logos is double both in the universe ana in 
the nature of man ’ {Vit. Mos. iii. 13). The ‘ seal’ 
of the Logos upon matter — the expressed thought 
of God--is not called the ‘ uttered Word ’ ; hut the 
distinction in the universal Logos seems to be 
between the thought of God in itself and the same 
thought made objective. 

Another problem is the relation of the Logos to 
the half-personified ‘ Wisdom ’ of the early Jewish- 
Alexandrian literature. Philo disliked the gender 
of ‘ Wisdom ’ ; and though he explains that ‘ its 
nature is mpculine, not feminine,’ he found the 
word less dignified as well as less plastic than 
Logos. ‘ Wisdom ’ is chiefly used by Philo of the 
informing the human soul, hardly ever of 
God s creative power. The word ‘ Spirit ^ is spar- 
iiigly used of the Logos or Wisdom inhabiting the 
soul of man.^ The question as to the personality 
of the Logos is better undiscussed. Neither Philo 
nor any Greek cared to define personality, a con- 
cept which has no name in the Greek language. 
He sometimes speaks of ‘ Logoi ’ in the plural, 
with no more hesitation than when we speak in- 
differently of ‘ the law ’ or ‘ the laws ’ of nature. 
For this very reason he employs poetical or mythi- 
cal personification quite freely. The Logos is 
the constitutive principle of human individuality j 
he is not himself an individual. The Logos- 
doctrine of Philo is therefore nearer to what, in 
Christianity, became Monarchianism than to the 
Arianism with which it has been compared, or to 
Athanasian orthodoxy. See, further, the article 
Logos. 

As the Logos of God is the archetype of human 
reason, the mmd of man is nearer to God than any 
other created thing. The human soul is the only 
worthy temple of God ; those in whom God dwells 
may justly be called His sons. Knowledge of God, 
gained by imitation of Him and likeness to Him, 
IS the highest good for man. Evil consists in 
separation from God, and ignorance of Him ; the 
cause or fountainhead of moral evil is selfishness 
{(piKavrla), especially when combined with arrogance 
and conceit {/aeya'Kavxla)* ‘To speak, like Esau, 
of biithnght ” and “ my blessing,” is proof of 
boundless ignorance, and of a mean, servile dis- 
position; for it belongs to God alone to say 
“Mine”’ {Leg. Alleg. iii. 70), Philo does not 
identify evil with ignorance ; for he clearly teaches 
that sins committea in ignorance are pardonable ; 
but he is careful to distinguish between the ignor- 
ance which we cannot help and that which is due 
to pride or selfishness. The corruptible body 
always tends to press down the soul ; not that it 
is evil in itself, for matter has no moral signifi- 
cance, good or bad, apart from our use of it ; but, 
as a matter of experience, the bodily needs and 
appetites are a clog upon spirituality. The ‘powers’ 
of sense, though Divine gifts, are irrational, urging 
us to their own gratification without thought of 
consequences ; but to make this gratification our 
object is wrong and ruinous. The passions {Tddij) 
for the most part operate in opposition to reason, 
and are therefore bad ; but the good man is not 
destitute of such luaovbvrjpa iriB^ as pity and love. 

The great helper of mankind in the ascent to 
God is the Logos; and here Philo tries to unite 
his Jewish reverence for the written ‘Word’ of 
God with his Platonic idealism. His description 
of the virtuous life is on the whole very modem in 
sentiment. ^ Self-discipline is not an end in itself. 
Such exercises as fasting, abstinence from the 
bath, and sleeping on the ground are useless and 
unprofitable labours, which injure the soul as well 
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as the body {Quod, det, pot. 7). It is true that we 
have a war to wage, ‘ the most difficult and trouble- 
some of all wars,’ against our bodily appetites, and 
that in practice we must often regard our bodies 
as by nature evil ; but Philo advises neither 
ascetical austerities nor withdrawal from the 
world. *The serpent, pleasure, bites us in the 
wilderness * ; it is safer to^ liye^ in the world, to 
accept responsibilities and dignities, and show how 
such a career can be followed without contamina- 
tion and to the good of others. ^ Those who 
assume a squalid and melancholy appearance, and 
say that they despise glory and pleasme, are hypo- 
cntes.’ Unworldliuess is to be gained only by 
knowledge of the world. At the same time, such 
luxury as was prevalent among the wealthier 
classes in Egypt is wrong. The good things of 
the world should be used sparingly, that the soul 
may not be entangled in the corruptible elements. 
Truthfulness in speech is strongly insisted on, and 
taking oaths is deprecated as needless for an 
honourable man, whose word ought to be sufficient. 
The only acceptable worship is that of the soul, 
and truth the only sacrifice {Quod. det. pot. 7) ; 
ceremonial observances and rich offerings do not 
make a man pious. Piety and justice seem to 
share the throne as the chief of the virtues. The 
soul is in its essence immortal, and will be re- 
warded or punished in a future state for its life 
herej but Philo discourages this line of thought; 
virtue and vice are their own reward and punish- 
ment ; heaven and hell are within us. To enjoy 
an innocent and quiet mind, free from unruly 
passions ; to feel the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
Wisdom within us ; to share at last in the peace 
which passes all understanding, and to see God 
as He is — this is the goal which Philo sets before 
himself and his readers. ‘ The climax of blessed- 
ness is to stand steadfastly and steadily in God 
alone.’ A resurrection of the body has no place 
whatever in his creed. 

Philo has been very variously estimated as a 
thinker. Dahne treats him with contempt ; Zeller 
thinks that his whole system is vitiated by a 
fundamental contradiction — the attempt to achieve 
union with a Being whose very notion makes such 
union impossible. Such a scheme, he suggests, 
could be the creation only of a consciousness at 
discord with itself and the world. Vacherot em- 
phasizes the inconsistency of borrowing now from 
Plato and now from the Stoics, the residt being an 
‘incoherent syncretism’ dragged into the service 
of Judaism. Siegfried is impressed by his com- 
plete abandonment of the old Jewi^ religion, 
which nevertheless he affects to defend in words. 

‘ No Jewish writer contributed so much to the 
dissolution of Judaism. The history of his people 
becomes in his hands mainly a didactic symbolic 
poem, by which he inculcates the doctrine that 
man attains to the vision of God by mortifying the 
flesh. The God of Philo was an imaginary Being, 
who, in order to gain power over the world, had 
need of a Logos, to whom the palladium of Israel, 
the unity of God, was sacrificed.’ E. Caird, criti- 
cizing fhilo’s whole system from the Hegelian 
standpoint, shows that he had no conception of a 
historical process of evolution, and obiects that 
his world is regarded as related to Goa, but not 
God to the world, (For a consideration of this 
criticism, which affects Plotinus more than Philo, 
see the article on Neo-Platonism). A more 
favourable estimate than any of these is given by 
Drummond, whose exhaustive treatise takes rank, 
with Siegfried’s book, as the most valuable exposi- 
tion of Philo’s theology. No sane critic could 
place Philo in the same rank as a great original 
thinker like Plotinus ; but the unfavourable esti- 
mates of him have proceeded mostly from critics 


who extend their condemnation to the school of 
Plato generally, in the interests of some rival 
system. The ‘inconsistencies’ which have been 
so freely attributed to Philo are mainly the diffi- 
culties which all who believe in a God at once 
transcendent and immanent must be prepared to 
face, though some of them are mere misunder- 
standings due to an unsympathetic and some- 
times superficial study of his writings. His belief 
in the possibility of immediate communion with 
‘ the first God ’ in visions is the result of personal 
experience. He describes, modestly and clearly, 

‘ what has happened to himself a thousand times ’ 
{de Migrat. Abrah. 7). In the face of this passage 
it is difficult to maintain that in Philo God ‘ is not 
related to the world,’ or, with Dfihne, that he 
‘ robs the human race of their God.’ 

The extent of the influence exercised by Philo’s 
writings in the first century, and early part of 
the second, is very difficult to determine. As re- 
gards pagan philosophy, he remained both tlien 
and afterwards outside the pale. Neo-Platonism, 
so far as we can judge, is not directly indebted 
to him. The question whether St. Paul and the 
author of -.the Fourth Gospel had read Philo has 
not been decided. As regards the latter, a strong 
case may be made out on either side. That the 
author of the Gospel was steeped in the philosophy 
of the Jewish Alexandrian school is certain ; out 
his standpoint differs from that of Philo in several 
particulars, and many of the most characteristic 
Philonic words are absent from the Gospel, so that 
direct dependence cannot be proved. The same 
may be said of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Epistle of Barnabas, as Siegfried shows, follows 
the Philonic rules for allegorical interpretation. 
Justin Martyr’s Logos-doctrine is nearer to Philo’s 
than that or the Fourth Gospel; and there are 
parallels which suggest a direct knowledge of 
Philo’s writings. It is probable also that he was 
read by some of the Gnostics of the 2 nd century. 
Clement was well acquainted with Philo, and 
seems to borrow from him not only many fanciful 
applications of the allegorical method, but several 
characteristic theological and philosophical terms ; 
though these latter may be part or the common 
stock of ideas at Alexandria. The same may be 
said of Origen, between whom and Philo many corre- 
spondences are discovered by Siegfried. Eusebius 
frequently quotes Philo; and, to come to the 
Latin Fathers, Ambrose conveys whole sentences 
from him into his writings, so that a Jewish com- 
mentator has (much too strongly) called Ambrose 
‘Philo Christianus.’ Jerome is also much in- 
fluenced by Philo’s interpretations of the Old 
Testament. 

LrnsiUTtrRB.— Text of Philo: Richter (1851-63). The best 
critical expositions of his system are in DS,hne, Geschichtl. 
Darstellung der Jiidisch'alexandrinischen R&HgionsphUosophie 
(1834); Zeller, Die Philosophie der Qriechen, iii. 2 (1881); 
Siegrfried, Philo von Alexandria (1875) ; J. Drummond, Philo 
Jttacms. 2 vols. (1888). Of these the most trustworthy are 
Siegfried and Drummond- Dahne’s book is marred not only by 
want of sympathy with his subject, but by some strange errors, 
e.g. that Philo anticipated the Johannine identifl<^tion of the 
Logos with the Messiah. There is an excellent article on Philo 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia (x. 6-18). 

3 . Alexandrian Christianity. — Until the age of 
Clement, the Christian Church at Alexandria lay 
in obscurity. Our information is so scanty tyat we 
cannot even say whether the ideas of Philo and 
his school were a factor in Alexandrian Christianity 
during the greater part of the 2 nd century. The 
Chuim in the Egyptian capital retained a demo- 
cratic constitution until Clement’s lifetime, perhaps 
even consecrating its patriarchs by the hands of its 
college of presbyters. It had at this period no fixed 
liturgy, and no definite distinction between the 
Eucharist and the Agape, In contrast with this 
primitive organization, tnere grew into importance, 
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I the later half of the century, the remarkable 
atechetical School, the earliest didaorKaXeLov in 
ose relation to the Church. (The schools of the 
.pologists — Justin, Tatian, etc. — were private 
sutures). The oldest Gnostic schools for the study 
f religious philosophy were in Egypt, and the 
hristian Catechetical School may have been 
lodelled partly upon these and partly upon the 
ewish higli schools (cf. Euseb. ME v. 10, apxaLov 
lorn B(.8a<TK(tKelov rCiv UpQv \6yo3v Trap aOrots crwe- 
rOros). The school emerges from darkness under 
'antsenus ; but we know very little about its 
lanagement either under him or under Clement, 
'here were no class-rooms or collegiate buildings, 
'he head of the school gave informal instruction 
1 his own house, sometimes by lectures, sometimes 
y conversation classes (Orig. c. Cels, vi. 10). The 
sual course was three years {Const, Ecc. Egyp, 
i. 42). No fees were charged. The lecturer was 
apported by free gifts from rich students. The 
iucation was on much the same lines as that 
dvocated by Philo. The aim was the acquisition 
f yvQffLs — the higher theolo^ and religion. The 
reparation consisted partly of moral discipline and 
artly of the study or philosophy, to which must 
e added the art of expounding, in accordance with 
be principles of allegorism, the books which con- 
ain the special revelation. The Christian teachers 
laced Greek philosophy and the Old Testament 
criptures side oy side as propaedeutic to the higher 
nowledge; and among philosophers, though the 
datonists and Stoics were most studied, none 
rere excluded except the ‘godless Epicureans.’ 
'he commentaries of Origen show that Biblical 
budy held a very important place in the course, 
'he list of Heads of the School is given as follows : — 
’antaenus, Clement, Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius, 
herius, Theognostus, Serapion, Petrus, Macarius (?), 

. . Didymus, Rhodon. (Arius, according to Theo- 
oret [ME i. 1], was catechist ; but it is very un- 
:kely that he was ever Head of the School). The 
5atechetical School lost its importance during the 
Lrian controversy, and was further weakened by 
he attacks upon Origen’s orthodoxy. It was de- 
broyed in the unhappy struggle between Theo- 
hilus of Alexandria ana the barbarous orthodoxy 
f the Egyptian monks. 

{a) Pantaenus, the first Head of the School, is 
aid by Eusebius to have been a Stoic, by Philip of 
lide to have been * an Athenian, a Peripatetic.’ In 
ny case, he was learned in Greek philosophy, and, 
ccording to a doubtful tradition, visited India as 
. missionary before his appointment at Alexandria. 
?he notices of his teaching indicate that he led the 
;ray in the allegorical interpretation of Scriptmre. 
lis work seems to have been more catechetical 
han literary, and the most interesting fragment of 
is teaching has been preserved in the form of 
uestion and answer. ‘ Pantsenus, being asked in 
irhat manner Christians suppose God to know 
eality, replied, He neither knows sensible things 
ly sense, nor intelligible things by intellect. For 
b is not possible that He who is above the things 
hat are should apprehend the things that are 
.ccording to the things that are. We say that He 
mows things that are as acts of His own will ’ (ws 
Jca deX^/MOTOij Maximus Conf., Schol, in Greg, Naz,). 
]31ement was almost certainly a hearer of Pantaenus 
not vice versa^ as Philm of Side says) ; and it is 
dghly probable that Pantsenus is the ‘Sicilian 
>ee ’ whom Clement discovered ‘ hiding himself ’ in 
Sgypt, and in whom he ‘ found rest.’ 

(o) Clement of Alexandria. — Titus Flavius 
Siemens was born about A,D. 150, not at Alex- 
ndriaj perhaps at Athens (Epiphanius). After 
nany years of leisurely travelling in Italy, Greece, 
md the East, he came to Alexandria, where, about 
K)0, he succeeded Pantaenus as Head of the Cate- 


chetical School. In 202 or 203 he was compelled by 
the persecution under Severus to quit Alexandria, 
probably for Palestine and Syria. He was still 
living in 211, but dead in 216. We do not know at 
what period of his life he embraced Christianity, 
or what were the stages of his conversion. 

The works of Clement are — 

(1) The Ao-yos XIpoTpeTTrcAcb? Trpby an exhortation to the 
Greeks (not ‘ Gentiles,’ as Jerome mistranslates it) to abandon 
mganism. This treatise was probably written about 190. (2) 
The natSa^w-yo?, written after the last-named, a practical in- 
struction dealing chiefly with the conduct of social and personal 
life. The ‘Tutor’ is Christ Himself, the great Instructor of all 
mankind. (3) The "SirptaixaTeii (title in full Karo akrjdrj (|>tAo* 
cro(f>iav ypto<rTiK(av VTrofivTjixaTuv crTp(>)fji.aTeL^i Stronfi. i. 29), M%S(iel- 
lanies^ a much longer treatise, in seven, or eight (Photius, J erome) 
books. (The fragment of a logical treatise called Book viii. does 
not seem to belong to the STpcaju-arety,* and the end of Book vii. 
promises another treatise rather than another Book : hr aXkt\<s 
apxrj^ voirj(r6fMeBa top k6yov). The Miscellanies ^ which are issued 
‘ m studied disorder,’ that the mysteries of knowledge may not be 
made too plain to readers who are unfit for them, expound the 
principles of a reasonable and philosophic faith. The treatise was 
probably designed to lead up to another, which Clement intended 
to be called AtSdo-KoXos. (This intention is implied in Pmd. ii. 76, 
iii. 97, and other places). This would have completed the series 
begun in the nporpeTrrixrf? and continued in the natSayuycJs, initi- 
ating the reader into the higher ypSxni. But Clement probably 
found that he could not publish such a work without violating his 
principle of reserve in communicating religious truths. Some 
nave identified the SrpcajaaTets with the promised AtSderxa^os; but 
de Faye and Mayor have shown that several promises are unful- 
filled in the Srptoju-aTet?, and that the work has no appearance of 
finality. It was probably a sort of hors d^o&ume^ forming no part 
of the original scheme. (4) ‘YTroTVTrwcrety or Outlines^ in eight 
books. These were notes and comments on the Old and New 
Testaments, including, says Eusebius, contested books such as 
Jude, Barnabas, Apocalypse of Peter, but not the whole of the 
Old Testament. Photius passes some severe strictures on this 
work, in which Clement, he says, teaches that ‘ matter is time- 
less,’ that the Son is a creature, that there were many worlds 
before Adam, that there are two Adyot, of whom only the lower, 
a Power or Effluence of the Divine, was incarnate ; together with 
metempsychosis and docetism. (6) Ti's 6 o-co^dfiepoa irXouo-to^, still 
extent ; an interesting sermon, ending with the well-known story 
of St. John and the robber. (6) Several other treatises are men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and (as subjects on which he 
intended to write) by Clement himself. 

The view adopted above as to the character of 
the Miscellanies and the non-fulfilment of the 
design for a Bidascalns is of great importance for 
the understanding of Clement’s theology. In 
Strom, iv. 1 he announces his intention, after 
dealing with other subjects, of introducing his 
readers to the ‘true gnostic science of nature,’ 
initiating them first into the lesser and then into 
the greater mysteries. But from such initiation 
he carefully refrains in the Miscellanies^ for, as he 
says, ‘ to put everything into a book is as bad as to 
put a sword into a child’s hand.’ We have, then, 
to conclude that Clement has suppressed what he 
considered the highest part of his teaching. It is 
safest, he says, to learn and teach such things 
orally. What was this esoteric teaching ? It is 
safe to guess that it was mainly connected with 
Biblical exegesis. Clement believed in an authori- 
tative tradition of interpretation, handed down 
from Christ Himself through Peter, and James, 
and John, and Paul. ^ It probably allegorized nar- 
ratives which the siw/pliciores treasured as bart. 
facts. Besides this, the ‘Gnostic’ doubtless al- 
lowed himself to develop a mystical philosophy of 
religion, which could not be fully imparted or even 
made intelligible to the public. 

The conception of the earthly^ life of Christ as 
a grand symbolic drama or Divine mystery-play 
for the enlightenment of humanity, was quite in 
accordance with Alexandrian philosophy. And 
though no objection was taken to the supernatural 
element, as such, in either the OT or the NT, the 
esoteric teaching undoubtedly was that certain 
details in the former which were morally ohjectioi^ 
able had only a symbolical truth. With regard 
to the philosophy of religion in its wider aspects, 

* The critical problems raised by this fragment, toe 
and toe Excerpta ex Theodoto, have been discussed with diirerent 
results by Zahn, Euben, von Amim, and de Faye. 
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it is seldom necessary to read between the lines 
in Clement. He was not a profound thinker, 
but a well-read and able man, who accepted in 
an intelligent manner the syncretistic philosophy 
popular in learned circles at Alexandria. Henas 
been called cloudy and rhetorical, and has been 
accused of taking his quotations from anthologies 
of elegant extracts. - But the obscurity is rather of 
arrangement than of thought, and the rhetoric is 
not often obtrusive. In Clement an ardent and 
impetuous imagination is joined to a serene soul 
and a clear intelligence. In fact it is worth ob- 
serving, in view or the often repeated statement 
that rhetoric, ‘ the evil genius of Greece,^ infected 
Greek Christianity, that Minucius and Tertullian 
are much more ‘ rhetorical ’ than Justin or Clement. 

Clement, as a Christian philosopher, is aware 
that he has to encounter prejudice and mistrust. 
Gnosticism, at this time, was much more dreaded 
in the Church than fifty years earlier, when it was 
really a formidable intellectual force. At the end 
of the 2nd cent, the Christians were better educated, 
and the growth of rationalism and speculation in 
the Church alarmed many. Tertullian argues 
that, since * hsereses a philosophia subornantur * 
[de Prcescript, 7), philosophy should be banished 
from the Church ; and Clement is well aware that 
the majority agree with him. * Philosophy,^ he 
protests, ‘ is not a goblin who wants to run away 
with us, as the vulgar think ’ {Strom, vi. 10). ^ It is 
not the privilege of the few ; ‘ with us, philoso- 
phers are those who love Wisdom, the Author and 
Teacher of ail things ’ [Strom, vi. 7). But he feels 
that the obscurantists, with their cry of Kal 
'ttLo-tls [Strom, i. 43), are formidable ; he must 
even vindicate his right to publish a book at all ! 
Must literature be left only to pagans and atheists?, 
he asks. Must teaching be only by word of mouth ? 
His doctrine is not his own, but handed down from 
the Apostles ; and, lastly, people are not obliged 
to read him. Such a defence throws much light 
on the Christian distrust of culture even at Alex- 
andria. 

To turn to Clement’s theology. God is a Being 
(o^cr/a), but above space and time, ‘beyond even 
the One and the Monad,’ and strictly nameless, 
though we are obliged to ^ve Him names. In a 
doubtful fragment (on which see Bigg, Bampton 
Lectures [1886], p. 64) he has been thought to deny 
to God consciousness of the external world; but 
probably Clement only means that God knows 
reality not as external to Himself. He certainly 
does not teach that the Father has no conscious- 
ness except through the Son. God takes pleasure 
in our salvation, and in that only {Strom, vii. 3 ; 
Frotrept. 94, 95, 116) : His nature is profoundly 
moral : He is good because He wills to do good, 
not like fire, which radiates heat automatically 
{Strom, vii. 42, and esp. Strom, vi. 104, iirel Kal 6 
debs obx V <ptt<r€i dyadds ^(rrt, ravr-Q fjAvei. fxaKdpios xal 
dipSafyros . , . ttolQv 5k Idltas dyadd, debs 6vru)S Kal 
srar^p dyadbs &v.). Such passages must be con- 
sidered as well as those in which, he tries to outdo 
Plato in emphasizing the transcendence of God. 

Nevertheless he insists that no man cometh to 
the Father except through Christ, the Logos. He 
rejects the Stoic pretension to ‘resemble God’ 
(ci. however, Strom, vi. 113, quoted below), and 
quotes ve^ pertinently the words of Christ Him- 
self, ‘It is enough for the disciple to be as his 
master.’ His Logos-doctrine, which is the basis of 
his Christology, is less metaphysical and more 
religious than that of Philo. Although the direct 
dependence of Clement on Philo, as regards his 
conception of the Logos no less than in his prin- 
ciples of allegorism, has been conclusively estab- 
lished by Sie^ried, it is plain that, while Philo is 
mainly preoccupied with the desire to explain the 


formation and government of the universe, Clement 
is much more interested in religious psychology. 
In the 150 years which elapsed between the two 
writers, the centre of gravity in ‘ philosophy ’ had 
changed from metaphysics and cosmology to re- 
ligion and ethics [baa etprjrat. . , . diKacocrdppp p.€rd 
eicre^ovs iTicrT'tjjarjs iKbiddaKOvray rovro . . . <pL\ocro^lap 
"kkywy he says). The immanent Logos of the Stoics 
was now more thought of than the Platonic ‘ Idea 
of Ideas.’ Clement’s attempt to combine the two 
conceptions may be the excuse for Photius’ charge 
that he taught ‘ two Logoi.’ Or perhaps Clement 
was perplexed by problems about the Father’s 
consciousness while the Son was incarnate. But 
the ‘two Logoi’ do not appear in his extant 
treatises. The Logos in Clement is the instru- 
ment in creation (He is often called ‘ creator ’) ; 
He introduces harmony into the universe, of which 
He is the ‘pilot.’ He created man in His own 
image. He is spoken of as ‘ the Will of God,’ ‘ a 
power, or energy, of God,’ and in particular as 
‘ Saviour,’ a term to which, we think, there is no 

E arallel in Philo. He was a ‘ lover of mankind ’ 
:om the beginning [Frotr. 6) ; it was He who re- 
vealed Himself in the OT theophanies. Since the 
Incarnation, He has been the ‘ Saviour,’ ‘ Tutor,’ 
and ‘ Teacher’ of Christians, of those, that' is, who 
have been ‘ initiated ’ by the laver of illumination 
[Feed. i. 26) into the true mysteries. In his soteri- 
ology, baptism is decidedly more prominent than 
redemption by the blood of Christ. Very char- 
acteristic is the presentment of salvation as an 
educational process, by the side of the other con- 
ception — equally characteristic of the period — of 
salvation as the acquisition of immortality. 

Of the Third Person of the Trinity, Clement 
says but little. The Alexandrians, in point of 
fact, hardly needed a Third Person ; for the func- 
tions of the World-Soul, the Third Person of the 
Platonic Trinity and the God of the Stoics, were 
discharged by the Logos in addition to those of the 
Platonic Nous ; and, were it not so, there was 
no close resemblance between the Holy Ghost 
of Christianity and the Neo-Platonic Psyche. 
Clement makes the orthodox statements about 
the Person of the Holy Ghost, and, for the rest, 
puts the subject aside as a Bav}xa i^variKhv. 

Clement’s psychology is Platonic. There are 
three parts of the soul — the irrational soul, the 
rationm soul, and the cnrkpfxa TrpevfiariKbv, The 
third is evidently identical with the Kkprpop xpvxvs 
of Plotinus, and the synteresis of mediaeval mysti- 
cism. But Clement ascribes so much Divine in- 
spiration to the rational soul that the tripartite 
classification seems hardly necessaiy. Origen dis- 
cards it. Clement guards himself against the 
common tendency to associate evil with matter. 
The body is not naturally evil, he says, nor is the 
soul naturally good. Bather the soul is that 
which >vills, the body that which acts. On pre- 
existence there is no definite statement. It was 
regarded as an open question in the Church, and 
probably Clement, like Origen, was inclined to 
believe it, though without accepting the Platonic 
doctrine of metempsychosis. He admits no heredi- 
tary guilt. God punishes only voluntary sins ; 
the sins forgiven in Baptism are actual tran^es- 
sions; infant Baptism is not mentioned (fiigg, 

p. 81). 

The most distinctive feature of Clement’s ethics 
is his doctrine of the Two Lives. This classifica- 
tion was common to most of the religious and philo- 
sophical teaching of the time, and was exagge- 
rated into an absolute difference by the Gnostics. 
Clement is as much opposed to Gnosticism as he is 
anxious to utilize and harmonize Platonic and 
Stoic doctrine. Faith and knowledge, the prin- 
ciples of the lower and higher life respectively, 
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are necessary to each other, and closely related. 
Faith is defined as ‘ a voluntary anticipation (7rp4- 
of things unseen,’ ‘an uniting assent to an 
unseen object,’ ‘ the foundation of rational choice.’ 

‘ Voluntarily to follow what is useful is the first 
condition of understanding it.’ Unless knowledge 
is based on faith, it remains merely intellectual 
assent, and is neither stable nor enective. The 
motive powers of faith are hope and filial awe. 

‘ God is just, because He is merciful.’ Faith, how- 
ever, must go hand in hand with inq[uiry {^'^ryjais) : 
it is the nature of living faith to develop into 
knowledge {yyQcrts). The perfect Christian, there- 
fore, is the ‘ Gnostic,’ a word which Clement will 
not abandon to the sectarians who at last mono- 
polized it. The portrait of the Gnostic is given 
m Strom, vii. It is of supreme importance for 
the understanding of Clement as a teacher, because 
it anticipates the final part of his scheme, which 
was never executed. He does not expound his 
Gnosticism, but he does show us its fruits. The 
Gnostic is the man whose character has been 
formed by the complete religious philosophy for 
which the earlier books of the Stromateis are a 
pr^aration only. 

The aim of the Gnostic is to ‘become like to 
God.’ Clement is not ^afraid, speaking as a Greek, 
to s^ that he /x,eXer$ eXvai 6e6s [Strom, vi. 113). 
The Divine attribute of which he is thinking in 
such expressions is the higher knowledge, that 
which has for its object the ‘ intelligible world.’ 
In one place [Strom, ii. 47) he says in more Chris- 
tian language that the highest contemplation is 
knowledge of God, which is inseparable from like- 
ness to Him. In Stoical form he says [Strom, iv. 
39) that Gnosis is the purification of the ruling 
faculty of the soul ; and everywhere the necessity 
of moral even more than intellectual training is 
insisted on. In the seventh book the ‘ canons ’ of the 
Gnostic character are said to be ‘ gentleness, kind- 
ness, and noble devoutness,’ and the ‘ achievements 
of the Gnostic faculty ’ are ‘to know what is right, 
to do what is right, and to help others to do it.’ 

‘ He is the true athlete, who in the great stadium, 
this beautiful world, is crowned for the great 
victory over all his passions.’ ‘He is persuaded 
that for souls that have chosen virtue, progress is 
always towards something better, till they are 
brought to the Great High Priest, in the vestibule 
of the Father.’ Especial prominence is given to 
the two words dirddeia and dydmjy the former of 
which is the perfected work of temperance, when 
the passions are no longer even felt : oih-bjs 
Cjs daapKos [Strom, vii. 79 ; and still stronger Strom. 
vi. 75) : and the latter is the climax of the whole 
Christian life, the end which, like the beginning, 
faith, is not matter of teaching (rA &Kpa oi di6d^- 
Kerac). The statement that Clement exalts the 
intellect above the afiections is untrae. The words 
KvpLcardrr) Trd<T7]s iTTLcrr^firis dydir^i [Strom, vii. 6^ are 
typical. The ‘intellectual love of God’ affords 
perfect satisfaction to all our faculties, and unifies 
the entire personality. ‘Conduct follows know- 
ledge as surely as the shadow the body.’ The will 
is not neglected. Faith in the first instance is an 
afiair of the will, and is the necessa^ foundation 
of knowledge, the superstructure [Strom, u. 11, 
V. 2, vii. 65) ; ‘ but both are Christ, the foundation 
and* the superstructure too.’ Faith exists in a 
higher and a lower form— Tf<rns ivi<n-rip.ovLKi and v. 

[Strom, ii. 48). ^ 

As a thinker, Clement is most important as the 
author of a syncretistic philosophy of religion, fusing 
Platonism and Stoicism in a Christian mould. In 
Stoicism he found a natural religion, rationalism, 
moralism, and a predominant interest in psychology 
and apologetics, in Platonism a cosmology, doc- 
trines of revelation, redemption and salvation, and 


contemplation as the highest state. ‘In Clement,’ 
says Hort, ‘ Christian theology in some important 
respects reaches its highest point. . . . There was 
no one whose vision of what the faith of Jesus Christ 
was intended to do for mankind was so full or so 
true ’ [Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 93). 

Litbraturk. — T he best edition of the text of Clement is in 
Stahlin, Gr. christl. SchriftsteU&r der drei ersten J <j!,?irhunderte 
(1905). Important for the study of Clement are 2ahn, 
Forschunqen zur GescMchte des Neutestarmntlicken Kanonf, 
etc., vol. iii. (1884); Big’g’, Christian Platonists of Alexandria 
(1886); P. M. Barnard, Qms Dives Salvetur (1897); de Faye, 
Clement d^Alexandrie (1898) ; Capitaine, Die Moral des 
Clemens von Alexandria (1903) ; Hort and J. B. Mayor, Clem, 
of Alex. Miscellanies, Book vii. Cf. also an article by the present 
writer in Church Quarterly Rev. for July 1904. 

(c) Origen (Origenes Adamantius — the latter a 
real name) is said by Epiphanius to have been ‘ an 
Egyptian by race,’ which probably does not mean 
a Copt. Porphyry calls him ‘a Greek,’ and his 
father, the martyr Leonides, has a Greek name. 
He was horn about 185, was carefully brought up 
as a Christian, became a pupil of Pantaenus and 
Clement, and already in his 18th year occupied in- 
formally the position of Head of the Catechetical 
School, the older teachers having been scattered by 
the persecution under Severus. For many years he 
was occupied in laborious study and teaching, 
mainly on the Bible ; but he attended the lectures 
of Ammonius Saccas, and was himself consulted by 
many non-Christians. In 215 he was driven from 
Egypt by mob-violence, and taught for some time at 
Caesarea, even preaching in the churches, though 
still a layman, till Demetrius recalled him to Alex- 
andria. On his return he devoted himself mainly 
to writing Biblical commentaries, leaving to his 
coadjutor Heraclas most of the catechetici^ teach- 
ing. Meanwhile his relations with Demetrius 
became strained, and he availed himself of invita- 
tions to visit Palestine, Greece, and Asia Minor 
(about 227). In Palestine he received orders from 
the bishops there, without the consent of Demet- 
rius. ^That prelate resented his action as con- 
tumacious, and Origen left Alexandria for the last 
time in 231. The Egyptian Synod condemned him, 
and even declared his priestnood invalid j but the 
sentence was disregarded in Palestine, where Origen 
laboured (at Caesarea) for the last twenty years of 
his life. He was tortured and imprisoned in the 
Decian persecution (250), and, broken in health, 
died at Tyre in 253. 

A complete list of Oriffen’s works would occupy 
too much space here. Tne following are the pro- 
bable dates of the most important treatises : 

220-228. Commencement of Eexapla, Com. on Canticles. 
228-231. Commentaries on St. John, Genesis, etc. ; MisoeU 
lanies ; de Principiis. „ 

232-288. Commentaries continued; Exhortation to Martyr- 
dom. . ^ , 

238-240. Commentanes on Ezekiel. 

240. Letter to Julius Africanus ; Commentaries on Canticles 
(10 books). ^ ^ „ . j 

241-248. Homilies on OT; New Testament Commentaries; 
Eexapla finished. 

249. The eight books contra Cdsum. 

Of these the most valuable for an understanding 
of Origen’s theology and philosophy are the de 
Frincipiis, the Commentary on St. John, and the 
contra Celsum ; to which may be added the beauti- 
ful treatise On Prayer (date uncertain ; before 231), 
and the collection of extracts from his writings 
called Philocalia, made by Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Basil. . ^ . 

Principles of erce^em.-^Allegorism m Ongen is 
an instrument of apologetics, and at the same time 
a device to gain freedom of thought. He insists 
that no word or letter of Scripture can lack a pro- 
found meaning, and that every historical text has 
a body, soul, and spirit, i.e. a literal, moral, and 
spiritual sense. History is compared to a ladder, 
of which the literal facts are the lowest rungs [%n 
Toh. i. 20). 
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This metaphor would hind us to do justice to the literal mean- 
ing first, liut Origen, like Philo, at times expresses almost 
contempt for the literal narrative. *What man of sense,’ he 
asks, * >^1 suppose that the first and second and third day, and 
the evening and morning, existed without a sun and moon and 
stars? Or that God walked in a garden in the evening, and that 
Adam hid himself under a tree? Or that the devil took Jesus 
into a high mountain, whence He could see the kingdoms of the 
Persians and Scythians and Indians?’ (de Prim, i. 16). All such 
passages are valuable only for their higher meanings. ‘There 
are some passages,’ he says, ‘ which are not literally true, but 
absurd and impossible ’ (d& Prino, iv. 18). So ‘ some of the laws 
of Moses are absurd and others impossible.' Moses orders the 
sacrifice of an animal (the rpaycAa^o?) which does not exist in 
nature. ‘I should blush to admit that God has given such 
commands, which are inferior to many human enactments.' 

‘ Scripture contains an unhistorical element, inwoven with the 
history,’ in order that the worthlessness of the latter may drive 
us to seek the spiritual meaning. 

We may wonder that Origen did not make more 
use of the theory of a progressive and gradual 
revelation, which ne asserts in several places. But 
his main object was to save the OT (which was 
attacked and ridiculed by the Gnostics) for the 
Church, while at the same time repudiating the 
obligation to obey the Law, which was still pressed 
on the Christians by the Jews. The allegoric 
method served both ends. It must also be re- 
membered that the ‘homily,’ as established by 
custom at Alexandria, necessitated a very plastic 
treatment of the text. The preacher or lecturer 
was eii^ected to go straight through some book of 
the OT, extracting something edifying from each 
chapter. What could he say about Joshua hut 
that the Canaanite kings were ‘non tarn reges 
quam vitiorum nomina ’ ? The tone of these inter- 
pretations is often half -ironical, though the moral 
lesson is pressed home with all seriousness. His 
treatment of NT difficulties shows even greater 
boldness, and is quite startling. The discrepancies 
between the four Evangelists are, he thinks, fatal 
to their credit unless we look for their truth in the 
‘spii’itual sense.’ There is (so Jerome makes him 
say) an Eternal Gospel, of which the actual Gospel 
is only the shadow. We must separate the alad'tirbv 
efiayyAtov from the /cat TrvevjxariKbv, Thus he 
interprets the Fourth Gospel as a symbolic treatise, 
raueli as Loisy and others do now. But in his eyes 
all this exegesis was not the work of human in- 
genuity, but the gift of the Holy Spirit. Much of 
it was traditional : Clement seems sdways to copy, 
not to invent, his allegorisms. Origen, without 
making any boastful claim, believes himself to be 
illiiminatea. 

Doctrine of God. — As ‘ Spirit’ and ‘Light,’ ‘ God 
is a simple intellectual nature, in whom is no greater 
nor less, higher nor lower, the Monad, Unit, Mind, 
and Fountain of all Mind ’ {de Princ. 1). As against 
the Christian Stoics, he asserts that God is incor- 
poreal, and he is more careful than Clement to avoid 
Stoical phrases savouring of materialistic pantheism. 
God is spaceless and timeless, ‘ everywhere and no- 
where,’ ‘ natura simplex et tota mens.’ Being un- 
changeable, He cannot feel anger, hatred, or 
repentance. Punishment is not His work, but the 
necessary consequence of sin. And yet He is long- 
suffering, merciful, and pitiful ; He has ‘ the passion 
of love ^ (in JSzech. Horn. vi. 6, Bigg, p. 158). God 
is not infinite, but self -limiting (in Matt. xiii. 569) : 
His almightiness is limited by His goodness and 
wisdom {c. CeU. iii. 493). Origen has not solved 
the problem of reconciling these moral attributes 
with the Platonic transcendence; for a fine but 
vague passage on the subject see in Nnm. Horn. 
xxiii. 2. He has less confidence than Clement in 
the via negatim as a path to reality; the most 
intimate knowledge of God is gained not by abstrac- 
tion, but by direct revelation ; grace is implanted in 
the soul fierd rtvos ivdova-iao'fjLov. On this side he is 
more of a mystic than Clement. Moreover, by 
emphasizing the attribute of Goodness (dyaObrvs) 
rather than that of self -existent Being, he gives i 


the idea of God a richer and more ethical con- 
tent. 

But the doctrine of God in Origen involves at 
every point the problem of the Trinity. The Sou 
or Logos is the centre of his theology. He is co- 
eternal and co-equal with the Father. ‘ There never 
can have been a time when He was not. For when 
was the Divine Light destitute of its efiulgence? 
. . . Let him who dares to say there was a time 
when the Son was not, consider that this is the 
same as to say there was a time when Wisdom, 
the Word, and life were not’ {de Princ, iv. 28), 
But we must distinguish between those attributes 
(Mvoiat) which belong to the Son essentially, and 
those which are assumed for the purpose of redemp- 
tion. To the former class belong Wisdom, Word, 
Life, Truth ; to the latter, Firstborn from the dead. 
Propitiation, Light, Shepherd. The former class 
are voijrd, the latter alc-d^rd. ‘ Happy are they who 
need the Son of God no longer as Physician, 
Shepherd, Redemption, but as Wisdom, ^ Word, 
Justice, and the other perfect attributes’ (in Joh, 
i. 22). He is willing to identify the Logos with 
the Platonic Kda-fios vorjrSs {in Joh, xix. 5; c. OeU, 
vi, 63), only protesting against subjective idealism 
{de Princ, ii. 3, mundnm in sola phantasia et cogi- 
tationum luhrico consist entem). The Son is there- 
fore essentially eternal and unchanging, not merely 
the X670S TTpocpopLKbs of God ; He *was (not ‘ became 
with God,^ as St, John says. He is absolute Truth, 
Righteousness, and Wisdom ; but the text, ‘ none 
is good save one, that is God,’ forbids us to call 
Him the absolute Good, though ‘in regard to us 
He is the absolute Good.’ Prayer may be addressed 
to the Son or to the Spirit, but the highest prayer 
is that which is addressed to the Father in Cnrist’s 
name. 

The charge of subordinationism in Origen’s Chris- 
tology cannot be maintained. It is unlikely that 
he used the word ojxoo-Ocaos^ in the Nicene sense, of 
the Son, because for a Platonist it is hardly correct 
to speak of the oMa of God, who is ifTrepoi^a-coi ; but 
words like’ Kard jnerovcrlav dWd xar’ overlay ^trrl 
$€6 s {Sel, in Psalm. 135) should have been enough 
to establish his orthodoxy on this side. The doctrine 
of iirlvocai (see above), varying with the grade of 
spirituality attained by the believer, explains some 
apparent inconsistencies of expression, and his 
reverence for Scripture (e.g. ‘ My Father is greater 
than I ’) explains others. The subordination which 
he teaches is one of person and office, not of essence. 

‘ The Son is less than the Father, as reaching only 
to rational beings ; while the Father, holding all 
things together, reaches to everything. The Holy 
Spirit is less [than the Son], as extending to the 
saints only ’ {de Princ. i, 3). In the Incarnation 
the Son united Himself with a soul which had re- 
mained absolutely pure in its pre-existent state {de 
PHne, ii. 6). Like other souls, it was eternally 
united to the Word. It was free, like other souls, 
but so perfectly and inseparably did it cleave to the 
Word from the beginning, that the union of the 
two is like a molten mass of metal always radiating 
a white heat. By this union it was saved from all 
possibility of sin. His body was also pure and 
perfect. It was real flesh and blood, but of trans- 
parent beauty to those whose spiritual sight was 
purged. He rose from the dead, not in this flesh, but 
with that * spiritual body ’ of which St. Paul speaks. 
‘Origen’s view of the God-Man — a term which he 
first employed— - differs from the ordinary view, 
generally speaking, only in so far as it is conditioned 
by his opinions of the pre-existence of the Soul and of 
the nature of the resurrection body ’ (Bigg, p. 189). 

Origen speaks with much hesitation about the 
nature and office of the Holy Spirit. As a Person of 
the Trinity, He is co-eternal and co-equal with the 
Father and Son. ‘The Syhrit of the Father and 
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the Spirit of the Son is one and the same ’ {m Bom. 
vi. 13). He understood St. Paul well enough to 
observe that no distinction is made by him between 
the action of the Spirit and of the Son {de Brine. 
i. 3). But in one remarkable passage {in Joh. ii 
6) he raises the q^uestion whether the Spirit came 
into being throng the Word (5id rod \6yov iyhero), 
or whether He has no separate essence {er^pav 
oMav) from the Father and the Son. These specu- 
lations are so inconsistent with the strong Tiini- 
tarian doctrine elsewhere maintained, that they 
cause surprise. They show how fluid dogma still 
was when Origen wrote. But the influence of his 
teaching (in spite of the charges brought against 
him) certainly operated against subordinationism. 
With some hesitation he pointed to the true view 
that the sources of Essence, of Revelation, and of 
Inspiration must be completely equal — must be 
God in the same degree. The opposite view re- 
moves the supreme God from life and experience, 
and makes Him finally unknowable. Other signifi- 
cant dicta about the Trinity are that ‘ the Father 
begets, the Son comprehends, the Holy Ghost pene- 
trates all ’ ; and that ‘ things derive their essence 
from the Father, reason from the Son, and holiness 
from the Holy Ghost’ {in Bom. vii. 13 ; de Brine. 
i. 3). 

Cosmology and Bsychology. — The world began in 
unity, ani will end in unity. In this sense the 
end will be ‘ like the beginning/ but not identical 
with it, inasmuch as the beginning is the desire for 
a perfection which is only implicitly contained in 
the scheme, as designed by perfect Wisdom. God 
created the world ‘out of nothing’: matter, the 
lowest of the creatures, was created by Him im- 
mediately after the ‘ fall of the souls,’ to prevent 
the world from being dissolved’ {de Brine, ii. 1). 
God is neither the whole nor a part of the whole ; 
the former conception contradicts His simplicity, 
the latter His sovereignty. His Spirit is no all- 
pervading subtle element, like the Stoic TrvevfjLa. 
The world is distinct from God ; it is His creation. 
It is eternal in the sense that it had no beginning 
in time ; the entire scheme that we know is only a 
brief phase in an innumerable series of worlds. The 
original creation, Origen teaches, was of innocent 
spirits, who shared ‘accidentally’ or precariously 
the perfection which God possesses ‘essentially.’ 
Their fall from perfection was voluntary. Some 
(the angels and the stars, to which Origen attri- 
butes souls) remained in their first estate ; others 
(sinful men and evil spirits) fell in various degrees, 
and can be restored only through the discipline of 
suffering. This world is constructed as the appro- 
priate scene of their training, affording scope for 
the treatment proper to every degree of guilt. The 
fall of the souls was thus antenatal, but Ormen 
teaches no metempsychosis. The story of the Fall 
in Genesis he is di^osed to treat as mere allegory 
(c. Cels. iv. 40). The most succinct statement of 
his doctrine is in de Brine, ii. 8, ending vovs wm odv 
y4yov$ sal Karopdfadeiaa ylverat vovs, words 

which throw light on his psychology. ‘Soul’ is 
‘mind’ m a fallen state; it is an adventitious 
principle, intermediate between ‘ flesh * and ‘ mind ’ 
or ‘ spirit.’ In reality his psychology is dichotomic, 
though out of respect to St. Paul he preserves in 
words the distinction between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 
(see esp. in Joh. xxxii, 2 ; in Levit. Horn. ii. 2). 

The discussion as to whether Origen teaches the 
immateriality of the soul has been conducted ^ on 
wrong lines. The soul for Origen is certainly im- 
material, but it implies a body. ‘ The spirit,’ he 
says, ‘is with the soul as a master and director, 
associated with it to remmd it of the good, and ip 
accuse and punish it for its faults. If the sonl is 
disobedient and obstinate in revolt, it will be 
divided from the spirit after it leaves the body ’ {in 


Bom. ii. 9). The soul which is exalted by follow- 
ing the spirit, and not only following but being 
transformed into spirit, must put oft* its nature as 
soul, and become spiritual {de Orat. 10). Here the 
‘spirit’ resembles the impersonal j'oOs of Neo- 
Platonism ; but the question whether it belongs or 
does not belong to our ego can be answered neither 
for Origen nor for any other mystical thinker. It 
is an essential part or his teaching that the exist- 
ence of God and other fundamental truths of 
religion are ‘ sown in the soul ’ as matters of im- 
mediate apprehension {aiaBrjais). ‘So long as we 
keep them, the Logos never leaves us’ {in Joh. 
xix. 3). This Beta at<rd7jcr(.s is made to cover such 
sensuous experiences (of sight, hearing, smell) as 
the later Catholicism accepts under the name of 
mystical phenomena {e. Cels. i. 48) ; but such com- 
munications, though from a Divine source, are only 
externalized by our minds ; ‘ God never speaks to 
us from outside’ {in Bsalm. xxvii. 1). From these 
‘seeds’ spring the flowers and fruits of Divine 
knowledge, Christ revealing Himself under various 
aspects as the soul is able to receive Him. Corre- 
sponding to this psychological dispensation is the 
historical economy which, after the partial theo- 
phanies of OT, culminated in the Incarnation. 
The two are parallel aspects of the same Divine 
plan ; it is meaningless to ask whether the histori- 
cal Incarnation is the ‘ cause ’ of the soul’s restora- 
tion. At the same time it must be admitted that 
Origen has a less firm grasp of the ideas of progress 
and development than Clement. He gives too 
much importance to the ‘fall of Adam,’ and in 
consequence his philosophy of history is both 
gloomier and less scientific than Clement’s. His 
view of secular culture is also much less sym- 
pathetic. 

Eschatology. — Clement had represented men in 
the future life as placed in diff'erent grades accord- 
ing to their mor^ deserts. The wicked will be 
subjected to disciplinary punishments till they are 
forced to own their guilt. Origen developed fur- 
ther the notion that all punishment must be dis- 
ciplinary, since ‘ God can hate nothing,’ and it is 
no part of His nature to render evil for evil. More- 
over, immortal spirits {voepal (pBaeis) cannot be con- 
signed to perdition. 

Here it is plain that Origen encountered ^eat difficulties in 
reconciling his {philosophy with the traditional Church teaching 
on the resurrection, last judgment, heaven, and hell. It is clear, 
he says, that the Gospels must not be understood literally, ‘The 
stars’ could not ‘ fall from heaven * upon the earth, for they are 
much larger than the earth. Our material bodies, which are 
dispersed among other organisms, cannot be reconstituted in the 
resurrection. Can we suppose that the damned will literally 
‘gnash their teeth’? No, he says ; it is the ‘spark,* or vital 
principle, which survives, and will make a new abode for itself, 
the resurrection body. Even when the soul becomes pure spirit, 
it will need a kind of body, for God alone is incorporeal spirit, 
l^rgation must continue after death ; * even Paul or Peter must 
come into that fire.* But will any remain in torment for ever ? 
Origen hopes and thinks not, but will not dogmatize ; he re- 
members the guest who was cast into outer darkness, with no 

J momise of pardon. There are passages in Origen which imply at 
east a jpeena damni never to be made good ; but he would him- 
self have disclaimed any certitude on the subject. Only he in- 
sists that promises like * love never faileth,’ * God shall be all in 
all,’ must somehow be fulfilled. Even the devil might find 
salvation, as a spirit made in the image of God, though, as 
devil, he would be destroyed {in Rom. v. 3). The final con- 
summation is complete likeness to God; ‘God shall be all in 
all * ; i.e. He will be all in each individual {de Princ. v. 6). Then 
there will be no more diversity, when all shall have reached the 
highest degree of perfection. 

Esoteric Christianity. — Origen believes that the 
Logos enlightens all men according to their capa- 
cities. Current Christianity is the best that the 
average man can assimilate. It includes mythical 
stories, which exist both in OT and NT ; it offers 
rewards and punishments as inducements to virtue, 
and communicates truths in veiled forms and ima^s. 
But it is not a matter of indifference what symbols 
are presented to the ‘ common man ’ ; it is the 
religion of Christ alone which must be accepted by 
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all, though under different aspects. The Gnostic 
learns that the objects of religious knowledge have 
only a suprainundane history : the ‘ eternal ’ or 
‘spiritual’ Gospel ‘places clearly before men’s 
minds all things concerning the Son of God, both 
the mysteries sliown by His words, and the things 
of which His acts were the riddles’ {in Joh. i. 9). 

Such passages have been harshly interpreted as implying that 
the Gnostic has no further need of the historic Christ ; but this is 
true only in the same sense in which it might be said of St. Paul 
— in other words, the statement is quite misleading. The innate 
knowledge of God, which he asserts, is the work of the Logos- 
Ghrist, who first fully disclosed Himself in the historic Incarna- 
tion. On the actual effect of the death of Christ, as a transaction, 
Origen suggests various views, already current, in a tentative 
manner : among others, the idea of a ransom paid to the devil, 
which was popular at this time. He certainly did not regard 
the historic work of Christ as a mere appearance or exhibition, 
though, for the Gnostic, Christ in us is far more important than 
Christ /or us. 

Inflnmce of Origm, — The double achievement of 
Origen (carrying on what Clement began) was to 
destroy Gnosticism, and to give philosophy a recog- 
nized place in the creeds of the Church. The 
second was the price which the conservatives had 
to pay for the first. Henceforth the Church pos- 
sessed a theology and a philosophy of religion which 
were far more attractive to the educated mind than 
the barbaric Platonism of the Gnostics. It was, of 
course, neither possible nor desirable to teach the 
pliilosophy to the masses, for whose benefit the 
Catholic system, with its apparatus of cultus, 
miracle, and sensuous symbolism, was developed 
side by side with the progress of scientific theology. 
In their relation to tradition, the Alexandrians 
mark a st^e in a conflict which ended in a com- 

romise. The great Gnostics of the 2nd cent, had 

een unable to maintain their footing in the Church. 
Clement succeeded in doing so, though not without 
suspicion ; Origen, after much hesitation, was con- 
demned. The Cappadocians endeavoured to re- 
concile faith and knowledge by mutual concessions, 
a process which was completed, after a fashion, by 
Cyril of Alexandria and by the theologians of the 
6th century (Hamack, Hist, of Dogma ^ iii. 5). 

The first conflict in which Origen’s theology 
was deeply involved was against Sabellianism. 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, in attacking the 
Monarchians fell under the charge of Tritheism, 
the Roman see pronouncing against him, and laying 
down a via media between the Alexandrian and 
the Sabellian doctrines. This condemnation had 
no effect at Alexandria, where the school of Origen 
flourished almost unchallenged till the end of the 
3rd century. Modifications, however, were intro- 
duced, involving a doctrine of subordination in the 
Trinity of the Neo-Platonic type, and upholding 
continence (^xp<£reta) as the great original con- 
tribution of Christianity to ethics. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (who is said to have called the Son a 
Kri(Tfj>a) taught the Trinitarian doctrine of Or^en 
in a form nearer to Monarchianism than to Tri- 
theism. 

The first serious attack on Origen was that of 
Methodius, who, however, in spite of his bitterness, 
seems only to advocate a compromise between Ms 
teaching and the rule of faith. In the controversies 
that followed in the 4th cent., which need not be 
described in detail, we mark a gradual hardening 
and crystallizing of theological thought under the 
chilling breath of authority. Origen’s teaching 
was disintegrated, selections being made from it 
without regard to consistency, and he himself was 
at last condemned as a heretic. After Athanasius 
the Logos-doctrine began to decay in importance, 
as the notion of an economic and relative Trinity 
gave place to that of an absolute Trinity. The 
identification of the Logos-Christ with the spirit 
of the cosmic process fell more and more out of 
sight. This change may also he described as part 
of a transition from Platonism to Aristotelianism 


in the Church. The school of Antioch led a revolt 
against the Alexandrian exegesis of Holy Scripture, 
and founded a more critical method, in whimi the 
literal sense was always at least considered, and 
the Messianic allusions in OT very much curtailed. 
Origen’s^ idea of pre-existence had still many sup- 
orters_ in the 4th cent. , but was more and more 
iscredited, till it was finally condemned at Con- 
stantinople in 533. The rival theories — that the 
soul is Degotten with the body, and that God 
creates souls and plants them in the embryos — 
were left to contend with each other. The doctrine 
of the Fall of Man, based on Genesis, resumed its 
imjportance when the theory of an extramundane 
Fall was excluded. The question whether Christ 
would have become incarnate if Adam had not 
sinned is never, we think, discussed at length 
except by those who answer it in the negative ; 
but the idea of an Incarnation as an essential part 
of the Divine plan is certainly in accordance with 
Alexandrianism, and has been revived by modern 
thinkers {e.g. Westcott), who are in general sym- 
pathy with Clement and Origen, It was part of 
the teaching of Pelagius, and may have been dis- 
credited on that account. 

One of the most important of Origen’s contri- 
butions to theology’ was his teaching on the death 
of Christ, which combined rather than reconciled 
the notions of expiatory sacrifice — of a propitiatory 
death of God vanquishing the death decreed by 
Him — and of the revelation of a redemption really 
effected in the eternal world. Both ideas were 
familiar to the Greek mysteries. The idea of 
substitution could not be emphasized by an Alex- 
andrian ; the Logos-doctrine makes it meaningless, 
but after Cyril it became prominent. 

In the long Arian controvert the name of 
Origen played a curious part. The Adoptianist 
theory of a Jesus who gradually becomes God 
was totally at variance with Origen’s doctrine j 
but Arius found in the Neo-Platonic cosmology 
a support for his theory of a mediating Logos, 
between the inaccessible Father and the world. 
But in denying to the Logos any essential unity 
with the Father he abandoned decisively the Alex- 
andrian Christology. * With Arius, Christ belongs 
in every sense to the world of created things ’ 
(Hamack) ; with Athanasius He belongs in every 
sense to God, the cosmical aspect being virtually 
shelved. Athanasius was not a scientific theologian, 
and the restatement of Alexandrian theology, 
necessitated by his labours, fell to the Cappa- 
docians, of whom Gregory of Nyssa is most in 
sympathy with Origen. This writer avoids some 
of the most obnoxious speculations of his master, 
but on the whole reproduces his teaching, which in 
tMs way has found and maintained a footing in 
the Catholic Church, for Gregory of Nyssa has 
never been condemned. 

But the growing power of ‘ tradition ’ had already 
begun to kill religious philosophy ; and the pro- 
gressive degradation of Christianity into a religion 
of cultus affected Christian Platonism in precisely 
the same way in which Neo-Platonism suffered 
between Plotinus and Jamblichus. Dionysius the 
Areopa,gite is the representative of this application 
of Alexandrian allegorism to ritual and dogma. 
The first vogue of this extraordinary writer co- 
incided with a reaction in favour of Origen. 
Among later , developments of Christian Platon- 
ism, TOich owed some of their inspiration to the 
Alexandrian theology, it is necessary to men- 
tion only the philosophical mysticism of Eckhart 
and his successors, the ‘ Cambridge Platonism ’ of 
the 17th cent., and in our own day the theology 
of F. D. Maurice, Westcott, etc. Among philoso- 
phers, Leibniz has many points of resemblance co 
Origen. 
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Permanent value of the Alexandrian Theology. 
— Was the attempt of the Alexandrians to Chris- 
tianize the current philosophy of their age legiti- 
mate? The question has been very diversely 
answered. Writers like Deissmann, Wernle, and 
Hatch, and the Bitschlian school generally, regard 
the ‘ Hellenizing ’ of Christian doctrine as an alien 
graft upon the enthusiastic revivalism of primitive 
Christianity, and deplore, with Harnack, the 
‘ secularizing ’ and ‘ depotentiation ’ of the religion 
which they ascribe to the influence of Alexandria. 
On the other side, it has been pointed out that, 
unless we ignore St. Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel, there is 
much of ‘ Hellenism ’ in the NT ; and also that 
philosophy in the first two centuries had ceased to 
be ‘ secular ’ and had become religious. The later 
Stoics and Platonists were ‘ not far from the king- 
dom of God,’ and were by no means inclined to 
undervalue strictness of conduct. Moreover, the 
fusion of Greek and Jewish thought was so in- 
evitable that to deplore it is to take a pessimistic 
view of human development. Finally, revivalism 
is in its nature a brief phase ,* an intellectual 
system must follow it, or the whole effects of the 
movement must ^ disappear. The Alexandrians 
satisfied the legitimate need of their age by pro- 
viding ‘a scientific doctrine of religion which, 


while not contradicting the faith, does not merely 
support or explain it in a few places, but raises it 
to another and higher intellectual sphere, namely, 
out of the province of author! tjr and obedience into 
that of clear knowledge and inward intellectual 
assent emanating from love to God’ (Harnack, 
History of Dogmay Eng. trans,, voi. ii., pp. 324 f.). 
This recognition, from a writer whose view of re- 
ligion is strongly anti-intellectualist, is remarkable, 
and it does no more than justice to the ^eat con- 
structive effort of Clement and Origen, by which 
the best of Platonism and Stoicism was incorpor- 
ated in Christianity. The permanent value of 
their syncretistic schemes will always be difler- 
ently judged while men continue to be ‘born 
either Platonists or Aristotelians’; those who 
would oust metaphysics from theology can have 
but scanty sympathy with the Alexandrians. But 
if speculation on Divine truths is permissible or 
even necessary, no Christian theologians deserve 
a higher place than Clement and Origen, who 
made a serious and not unsuccessful attempt to 
combine in their creed the immanence and tran- 
scendence of God, universal law and human 
freedom, the universal and the particular in 
revelation, a lofty standard of practical ethics and 
world-forgetting contemplation. Hort’s opinion of 
Clement’s contribution to Christian theolo^ has 
been quoted. Westcott says of Origen, ‘^^have 
not yet made good the positions which he marked out 
as belonging to the domain of Christian philosophy ’ 
{Eel. Thought in the West, 252). W. R. Inge. 
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ALGONQUINS (Eastern). — i. Divisions. — The 
existing representatives of the Algonquin or Algic 
race may be separated linguistically into three div- 
isions : the Blackfeet of the extreme western part 
of North America, whose idiom differs most from 
that of all the other Algonquin tribes ; the Cree- 
Ojibwas of the middle west, whose language 
embraces a number of closety allied linguistic 
variations; and the so-called Wahanaki races of 
the north-eastern American coast, with whom the 
present article is especially concerned. 

The term Wahanaki or Oflhanaki means both 
‘land of the dawn or east’ and ‘man or person 
from the east.’ The name is at present applied 
to five distinct clans; viz., the Passamaquoddies, 
Penobscots, Canadian Abenakis or St. Francis 
Indians, Micmacs, and Delawares, all of whom are 
plainly descended from one common family which 
probably first established organized tribal relations 
along the Canadian and New England north- 
eastern coast. There is no reason to consider that 
the term ‘ Easterners = Wahanakis* has any mean- 
ing going farther back than this into the origin of 
these peoples, who, in all probability, came eastward 
at a comparatively early date from some unknown 
western hahitat. Unless modern Americanists are 
to be driven to accept the impracticable theory 
that the eastern tribes crossed from Europe by way 
of some long since vanished land-bridge, tne theory 
of a western origin for all the Indian coast-races is 
literally forced upon us. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the name ‘ ITaSanate = Easterner ’ must have 
for us a geographical rather than a racial-historical 
signification. 

(1) The Passamaquoddy Indians of Pleasant 
Point, Maine, now numbering about 500 in all, are 
identical with the Milicetes or Etchemins of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Canada. The name 
Passamaquoddy is a purely local term, meaning 
‘ spearers of pollock-fish ’ [peskdtum). The correct 
form is Pestumokddyik, which has been corrupted 
by the whites into Passamaquoddy. These Indians 


are by far the most interesting remnant of the 
Wabanakis, as they still retain an unusually exten- 
sive oral literature, including love poems, legends, 
and historical tales of considerable value. It should 
be stated that the nucleus of the material relating 
to the primitive religious conceptions of the 
Wabanakis has been cofiected by the present writer 
from the Passamaquoddies primarily, and second- 
arily from the Micmacs. 

(2) The Penobscot Indians of Maine now number 
not more than 350, most of whom live at the 
Indian village of Oldtown on Penobscot River 
near Bangor, Maine. These people still speak a 
characteristic Algonquin language, which is more 
closely allied to the idiom of the Abenakis of St. 
Francis, near Pierreville, Quebec, Canada, than it 
is to that of the geographically nearer neighbours 
of the Penobscots, the Passamaquoddies. In short, 
there can be no doubt that both the Penobscot and 
the Abenaki dialects are sister idioms which have 
sprung from a common original at a very recent 
date (cf. the present writer in KuUskap the Master, 
p. 30). 

(3) It is well known that the Abenakis of Canada 
are the direct descendants, of course with some 
admixture of French and other blood, of the 
majority of the savages who escaped from the 

f reat battle of the Kennebec in Maine, when the 
nglish commander Bradford overthrew their tribe 
on 3rd December, 1679. Many of the survivors at 
once fled to French Canada, where they established 
their hahitat at their present village of St. Francis, 
near Pierreville, Quebec. Others again may have 
wandered into Canada at a slightly later date. 
There can be no doubt that the Indians now called 
Penobscots, from their residence near the river of 
that name, are the descendants of those of the 
early Abenakis who eventually submitted them- 
selves to their English conquerors. The Cainadian 
Abenaki is the only one of the Wabanaki clans 
which calls itself generically by the comprehensive 
name Wahanaki {Kulhskap, p. 31). 
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(4) The Miemacs are the easternmost and by far the 
most numerous to-day of the Wabanaki remnants. 
They are to be found in various places in the 
Canadian provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward^s Island, and New- 
foundland. Their ^ade of intelligence is much 
lower than that of the other members of the same 
family, but they still possess a vast store of folk- 
lore, legends, and poems, which is perishing for 
want of interested collectors. Their language 
differs so greatly from the dialects of the Passa- 
maquoddies, Penobscots, and Abenakis, that the 
members of these clans always use French or English 
when communicatingwith their Micmac neighbours, 
while an intelligent Passamaquoddy can without 
difBculty be understood by a Penobscot or Abenaki, 
if the dialect is pronounced slowly. 

(5) The story of the enforced westward wander- 
ings of the ill-rated Delawares or Lendpe has been 
told in detail by a distinguished authority, the late 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his comprehensive work, 
The Lendpe and their Legends, pp. 122-126. At the 
present day, this famous tribe, around which a 
certain glamour of romance has been cast by the 
well known American author, Fenimore Cooper, in 
his Leatherstooking Tales, is scattered literally to 
the four winds oi heaven. The three Delaware 
elans, the Minsi, the Unami and the Unalachtigo, 
who were once the dominant native race in Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and parts of New 
York State, are now represented by a few bands 
living in Indian Territory, in Western Canada, and 
in Ontario, Canada. The Delawares of Indian 
Territory, numbering about 600 persons, have quite 
lost their tribal identity, as they have been incor- 
porated by the Cherokee nation, by whose chief 
and council they are governed. In Ontario there 
are only about 300 in all : 100 situated at Hagers- 
ville on the Reserve of the Six Nations (Iroquois), 
100 at Munceyto^vn, and the same number at 
Moraviantown, which is the seat of a Moravian 
mission. 

2. Religious conceptions. — All the Wabanaki 
clans at present existing, save only the Delawares, 
are, with very few individual exceptions, of the 
Roman Catholic faith, a fact which is most fortu- 
nate for students of comparative religion, as the 
Catholic priests have made little if any effort to 
stifle the ancient ideas regarding witchcraft and 
spirits, which formed the chief elements of the 
eaiiier shamanistic faith. For this reason, nearly 
all our material, upon which this and other studies 
of Algonquin religious ideas are based, comes from 
the Catholic tribes, and not from the Delawares, 
who are all Protestants, belonging for the most 
part to the Church of England or to the Moravians. 

The religious system of the primitive eastern 
Algonquins was, as already indicated, purely 
shamanistic, viz. a faith which, although ad- 
mitting in a vague way the existence of a Supreme 
Being, laid its chief stress on the government of 
the world by an indefinite number of secondary 
spirits or deities, both benevolent and malevolent 
towards man. These beings, in whose hands lay 
the real power, had therefore to be propitiated by 
all sorts of magic rites and spells, which gave rise 
to a caste of conjurors and wizards, who were 
themselves endowed with preternatural powers. 
In the lore of the Wabanakis, the general principle 
of good may be said to be represented by the rather 
clown -like being known to the Passamaquoddies 
as KuUshap and to the Penobscots as Adshdhe, 
who, as Mr. Leland has aptly put it, personifies the 
principle of good nature rather than of goodness. 
Kuldskap^s twin brother, Malsum the wolf, was 
the evil genius of the Indians, and may perhaps be 
called the Ahriman of the Wabanalcis, although 
this is almost too dignified a term. It is higmy 


I interesting to notice that these twins were born 
from an unknown divine mother, the good Kul6- 
skap in the natural manner, and the evil wolf 
through the woman’s side, a method which he 
maliciously chose in order to kill his mother. In 
spite of his name, which means ‘the liar,’ the 
tendency of KuUshap was essentially benevolent 
[op, cit. p. 34). He was called ‘ the deceiver,’ not 
because he deceived or injured man, but because 
he was clever enough to lead his enemies astray — 
the highest possible virtue to the early American 
mind. 

Kuldskap was at once the creator and the friend 
of man, and, strangely enough, he made the Indian 
(or man — the terms are synonymous) out of the ash 
tree. The present writer, in collaboration with the 
late Charles Godfrey Leland, has published a work 
entitled KuUshap the Master (N^ew York, 1902), 
which gives in translation a number of songs and 
narrative poems relating to this being’s career and 
exploits. In this collection, which gives the history 
of KuUshap almost in epic form, it will be noticed 
that the hero or demi-god is born from a divine 
mother, and that he is the creator of man and all 
the animals, a special poem being devoted to the 
origin of the rattlesnakes, who wex’e primitively bad 
Indians. KuUshap then named the animals, and dis- 
covered that man was the lord of them all. Traces 
! of Christian influence are so evident even in the 
titles of these poems as to need little elaboration. 
It will be noticed, however, that although the 
general outline has undoubtedly been affected by 
the teachings of the missionaries, the details re- 
main distinctly native. KuUshap then became 
the kindly teacher of man, who came into the world 
an absolutely ignorant being. When man was 
first created, there was no light at all, and the 
god’s first act was to bring about the ‘daybreak 
and the dawn.’ Here again we see Biblical in- 
fluence. KuUshap at once proceeded to instruct 
man in hunting, fishing, ana trapping, and in the 
arts of building huts and canoes. He showed man 
the hidden virtues of ‘ plants, roots, and blossoms.’ 
He taught him the use of weapons, and even the 
names of the stars, and the origin of the planets. 
He recounted to his apt pupils ‘ all the wonderful 
stories and the very old traditions,’ thus becoming 
the Indian father of history. He was prodigal in 
magic gifts to his special favourites, and became, 
in short, a veritable demiurge, whose special care 
was the welfare of mankind. 

The epic, if so loosely connected a series may 
be so called, concludes with a number of tales re- 
lating to the magic power of the god, who, although 
almost omnipotent, was on one occasion conquered 
by an unusual enemy — the baby 1 When the god 
was boasting of his powers to a certain woman, she 
replied : * One there still remains whom no man has 
ever yet overcome in any strife,’ indicating her baby 
who sat ‘ upon the floor in baby peace profound, 
sucking a piece of maple sugar sweet ; greatly 
content and troubling nobody." The Master then 
proceeded to attempt to cajole the baby to come to 
him, using at first all his blandishments. When 
these failed, for the baby remained immovable, he 
had recourse to sorcery, ‘ and used the awful spells, 
and sang the songs which raise the dead, and fright 
the devils wild, and send the witches howling to 
their graves.’ But the baby ‘peacefully as ever 
kept his place’ {op. cit. p, 107). This story, which 
seems to be a genuine native production, is a good 
illustration of the Indian sense of humour, which, 
contrary to accepted opinion, is very highly de- 
veloped. 

In the^ end, owing to the evil ways of man, KuU- 
shap ‘ sailed away over the water, the shining waves 
of Minas ; and they looked in silence at him, until 
they could see him no more. Yet when they had 
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ceased to behold him they still heard his voice in 
song, the wonderful voice of the Master ! But the 
sounds grew fainter and fainter and softer in the 
distance, till at last they died away. Then over 
them all was silence, till a wonder came to pass : 
for all the beasts, which before had used but one 
common language, now talked in different tongues !* 
Here again we seem to have a perverted echo 
from the missionaries. After Kuloskap had left 
the land, the bird which had loved him most, the 
Great Snowy Owl, ‘went far into the North, into 
the deep dark forest, where to this day his children 
sing to the night “ Khkhskhhs,” whicli meaneth in 
our language “sorrow, sorrow, sorrow.” And the 
loons who had been his huntsmen go back and 
forth o’er the waters, seeking in vain for their 
master, the lord whom they cannot meet; ever 
wailing, wailing sadly, because they find him 
not’ {op. cit. p. 216). Micmac tradition in various 
forms still associates Kul6skap (or Glooscap, as 
he is there called) with Cape Blomidon, a bold 
headland projecting into the Bay of Minas, Nova 
Scotia. 

It will be evident even from the above very brief 
sketch, that KuUskap^ as he at present exists in 
the memories of his former children, is a mixture 
of traditions. The element of the Christian God 
has entered very markedly into this lore, curiously 
compounded with what are undoubtedly native 
elements. For example, it is quite clear that all 
the stories of the exploits of the demi-god are 
based on the conception that he was a supernatural 
Indian and the father of all the conjurors, a class 
which still exists among the Catholic Wabanakis. 
This same culture-hero appears in the legends of 
the entire Algonquin family, although often under 
another name. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that the idea of a great Divine man was brought by 
these eastern Indians from their primitive western 
home. 

The Wabanakis saw a spirit in every tree and 
waterfall, and a malignant or benevolent influence | 
in many animals ; and, in order to propitiate 
these beings, the class of sorcerers became, of 
course, a positive necessity. ^ These people, who are 
called by the Passamaquoddiesm’c?eo^mww^, ‘drum- 
beaters,’ from their methods of exorcism, had very 
peculiar powers. We see from the tales that the 
conjuror could transform himself into an animal 
at will ; that he could cast a spell on an enemy, 
even though the latter might also be a wfdeoUn ; 
that he could violate the laws of nature so far as 
to walk in hard ground, sinking up to the ankles | 
or knees at every step ; and, finally, that the 
wizards could communicate with each other tele- 
pathically. One need hardly comment on the first 
two or the fourth of these wonders, as they are 
common among all shamanistic conjurors ; but the 
third phenomenon, the power to sink into hard 
ground while walking, seems to be characteristically 
American. Kink states that this is not an unusual 
feat among the conjurors of the Greenland Eskimos, 
who frequently sink into rocky or frozen ground 
‘as if in snow.’ The trick is probably done by 
some peculiar method of stooping, or else is merely 
suggested by means of hypnotic influence. Leland 
compares here, however, the Old Norse statements 
regarding their wizards, who occasionally sank 
into the ground, and who had power to pass through 
earth with the same ease as through air and water 
{Algonquiyi Legends, p. 342). It seems hardly 
permissible to draw a parallel between the ancient 
Norsemen and the northern Indians on this account, 
as the case Leland cites is that of a conjuror who 
disappeared into the ground head downwards 
when stabbed at by a foe. The present writer has 
been told by old Passamaquoddies that they had 
personally seen conjurors ‘soften the ground 
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without any apparent means of performing the 
wonder. On this account, the theory of suggestive 
hypnosis seems the most acceptable one. 

Keligious cannibalism appears also to have 
existed among the Wabanakis. In one tale, the 
wizards eat their murdered comrade, evidently 
with the idea of absorbing into themselves some or 
all of his power. As is well known, the Fijis and 
the New Zealand Maoris often ate their enemies 
with the same object in view ; viz., to become as 
brave as the fallen foe had been. All authorities 
tend to show, however, that cannibalism was ex- 
tremely rare among the American races, and was 
resorted to only in isolated cases such as the one 
here noted. In one Delaware tale, the wizard, 
who is also an evil spirit, desires to devour a very 
old worn-out man. This seems to be a relic from 
primitive times, when it was probably not unusual 
to devour the aged, perhaps for a double purpose ; 
both to get rid of them, as was the case until 
recently among the islanders of Tierra del Fuego, 
and also possibly to absorb sacramentally into the 
living members of the family the essence of the 
dead parent, whose soul is thus prevented from 
becoming entirely extinct. 

Especial attention should be called at this point 
to the remarkable ideas prevalent among the 
Wabanakis regarding the cohabitation of women 
with serpents {Kuldskap, p. 225). Such a concep- 
tion may seem strange, coming as it does from a 
land where there are no ophidians large enough to 
warrant such a superstition. Although running 
the risk of seeming fanciful, the present writer 
deems it not impossible that we have in these 
hideous tales some relic of far distant pre-historic 
days when huge serpents were not unknown. It 
should be added, moreover, that in every case of 
such sexual relations between serpents and human 
beings among the Wabanakis, the serpent was 
always a wizard in disguise, — a fact which shows 
that, in the later superstition at least, the unusual 
character of such monstrous serpents was fully 
appreciated.* 

It will appear evident from this sketch of the 
religious ideas of the Eastern Algonquins, that the 
legends of these people are well worthy of preser- 
vation, from the point of view both of primitive 
poetry and of science. Mr. Leland, in his preface 
to KuUskap the Master (p. 14), remarks on the 
very common reproach of Europeans, that Ameri- 
cans have a land without ancient legends or song. 
He adds; ‘We bewailed our wretched poverty 
when we had in our lap a casket full of treasure 
which we would not take the pains to open.’ The 
fact is that almost every hill and dale of New 
England has or had its romantic native legend, its 
often beautiful poem or curious myth. Many of 
these fancies have disappeared for ever through 
the deliberate ignorance of the average white 
settler, who even to-day, when the Indian has 
almost vanished from the land, is inclined to pre- 
serve the old feeling that ‘ the only good Indian is 
a dead Indian,’ Band’s Legends of the Micmacs 
(New York, 1894), Leland’s Algonquin Legends of 
New England (Boston, 1885), Kul6skap the Master, 
and the present article must perhaps suffice, then, 
to present to the English-speaking public a few 
interesting and characteristic specimens of the 
religious traditions of the rapidly disappearing 
race of the Wabanakis, — a race which, fifty years 
hence, will, in all probability, have hardly a single 
living representative who shall know its language 
or lore. J. Dynelev Peincb. 

♦It may be noted that similar marital relations between 
serpents and mankind, though generally with a different 
are found not only among other stocks of hiorth and Soutn 
America, but also in Europe, Asia, Africa, ^d 
MacOulloch, The Childhood of Ftctvm, London, 1906, pp. 265- 
259, 264-267). 
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ALGONQUINS (Prairie Tribes, viz. the Kick- 
apoos, Pottawatomies, Sacs, and Foxes). — 
These tribes, together with their Algonq^uin allies, 
the Chippewas, and their Siouan friends, the 
Osages and lowas, have their strongest bond of 
union in their return, between the years 1880 
and 1884, to their ancient beliefs. Many of them 
had been, in name at least, Roman Catholics, 
a few were Presbyterians and Methodists, though 
all, except the Pottawatomies, revered the clan 
totems as saints, and all continued to wear their 
medicine-bags, and to guide their actions by their 
dreams. Those who remained heathen in name as 
well as in practice had seemed to have forgotten the 
old gods, and merelj^ showed a superstitious faith 
in the power of their * medicine,’ as their fetishes 
were called, the incantations of their shmaans or 
wizards, the ‘warnings’ of their dreams, and a 
vague impression that somewhere, above the firma- 
ment or in the bowels of the earth, dwelt a com- 
pany of immortal, gigantic animals— the totems, 
or ancestors — from wjSom the various clans of the 
tribes were descended. 

As early as the middle of the 17th cent., the 
Jesuits endured every sort of hardship and danger 
to convert these peoples, who, at that time, were 
living at the head of the Green Bay of Lake 
Michigan (Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, p. 34), and they had some reason 
to believe that they had succeeded. In 1673, Father 
Marquette wrote that, when he and M. Joliet went 
ainong the tribes of the Green Bay Indians, he was 
rejoiced to find in one of their villages a great cross 
set up, adorned with white skins, red gmdles, and 
bows and arrows, as votive offerings (Marquette, A 
Discovery of some New Countries and Nations in 
the Northern America, printed as an appendix to 
Hennepin’s America, p, 323)— a proof to him of the 
success of the mission of Allouez and Dablon, 
established in 1669-70. Hennepin, the Franciscan 
friar, had, however, not much confidence in these 
conversions. He avers that these ‘ salvages ’ would 
‘ suffer themselves baptized six times a Day for a 
Glass of Aqua Vitm or a Pipe of Tobacco ’ (America, 
pt. ii. p. 56), and adds this statement as to. what 
they really did believe : ‘ Some of ’em acknowledge 
the Sun for their God. . . . Others will have a 
Spirit that commands, say they, in the Air. Some 
among ’em look upon the Skie as a kind of Divinity, 
others as an Otkon or Manitou, either good or 
evil. . . . Dreams with them supply afi other 
defects, and serve instead of Prophecy, Inspiration, 
Laws, Commands, and Rules, either for undertak- 
ings in War, Peace, Trade, or Hunting. Nay, 
they are a kind of Oracles in their Eyes. You 
would say, to see ’em at their Devotion, that they 
were of the Sect of the Pretended Inspir’d. The 
Belief they have in their Dreams imposes upon 
them a kind of Necessity of believing likewise, 
that they are forewarned by an Universal Mind of 
what they ought to do or avoid. Nay, this In- 
fatuation prevails upon ’em so far that if they were 
persuaded in their Dreams to kill a Man, or commit 
any other Enormous Crime, they would immedi- 
ately do it with the greatest alacrity, and make 
Atonement for it by the means which we shall 
hereafter relate. Parents’ Dreams generally serve 
for the Observation of their Children, and Captains’ 
for those of their Villages. There are some among 
’em as pretend to interpret Dreams. . . . When 
they meet with any great Fall of Water, which is 
either difficult to pass or dangerous to avoid, they 
throw into it a Bever’s skin. Tobacco, Porcelane, 
or the like, by way of Sacrifice, to appease and 
engage the Deity that there presides. . . . There 
is no nation among ’em whi^ has not a sort of 
Juglers or Conjurers, which some look upon to be 
wizards. . . . They are, in a Word, extremely 


bewitch’d of these Juglers, though they so plainly 
and frequently appear to deceive ’em. These 
Impostors cause themselves to be reverenced as 
Prophets which fore-tell futurity. They will needs 
be looked upon to have an unlimited Power. They 
boast of being able to make it Wet or Dry; to 
cause a Calm or a Storm ; to render Land Fruitful 
or Barren; and, in a Word, to make Hunters 
Fortunate or Unfortunate. They also pretend to 
Physic and to apply Medicines, hut which are such 
that they have little or no Virtue at all in ’em. . . . 
It is impossible to imagine the horrible Howlings 
and strange Contortions that these Juglers make 
of their Bodies, when they are disposing them- 
selves to Conjure, or raise their Enchantments. 
. , . They will do nothing without either Presents 
or Hire. But however ’tis certain that if these 
Impostors have not skill enough to procure them- 
selves Credit, or to find something to say in case of 
a Failure in their Art by their Patients’ Death, ’tis 
ten to one but that they are killed on the spot 
without any further formality. 

‘These poor blind Wretches are, moreover, 
engaged in several other Superstitions, which the 
Devil makes use of to Ensnare ’em. They believe 
there are many living Creatures which have 
Rational Souls. They have a very unaccountable 
veneration for certain Bones of Elks, Bevers, and 
other Beasts, and therefor never give them to their 
dogs, but lay ’em up in Repositories with a great 
deal of Care : These they never throw into Rivers 
but with great Reluctancy. They say that the 
Souls of these Animals observe how they deal by 
their Bodies, and consequently advertise both the 
Living and the Dead of that kind thereof, so that 
if they treat ’em ill, they must not expect that 
those sorts of Beasts will ever suffer themselves to 
be taken by them either in this or the other world ’ 
(America, pt. ii. pp. 56-60). In addition, there 
are scattered through the two parts of the book 
descriptions of the various feasts and dances for 
the living and the dead, which might have been 
written to-day, so little change has time wrought, 
and on p. 112 the author says of the ‘ medicine’ or 
fetish ; ‘ These people admit of some Sort of Genius 
in all things : they all believe there is a Master 
of Life, as they call him, but hereof they make 
various Applications: some of them have a lean 
Raven, which they carry along with them, and 
which they say is the Master of their Life ; others 
have a Bone or Sea-Shell, or some such thing.’ He 
also details at some length the story of the woman 
who fell down from Heaven and bore two sons, one 
of whom, after a time, retired to Heaven. This, of 
course, is a fragment of the legend of Hiawatha, 
Manibosho, or Nanabush (aU names of the same 
supernatural jpersonage). 

The revival of the old religion, either modified 
by contact with Christianity or else having always 
had observances which had escaped the notice of 
the missionaries, was brought about by the 
Chippewas. According to their story, a band of 
their people was surprised by the Sioux and exter- 
minated. From the setting of the sun till its rising 
all lay dead, but when its beams fell on the Woman 
— her name is too sacred to be spoken — she revived, 
and heard a voice saying to her, ‘ Get up and take 
the drum.’ When this command had been four 
times repeated, she rose up and found a drum and 
twelve drumsticks beside her. She took a stick 
and began to beat on the dram, and immediately 
the other sticks began to beat as if hands held 
them. At once her strength was restored, and her 
scalp-lock, which had been torn away, was renewed, 
— a most important miracle, as the soul is sup- 
posed to be in the small bulb which lies at the roots 
of the scalp-lock, and one is a slave in the spirit 
land tc the holier of the scalp. Then the voice 
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spoke again, ‘ Go to the other hand of the CMppewas 
and to all who will he my friends ' ; so she set out, 
travelling night and day, feeling no need of food 
or rest, and listening to the instructions of the 
Voice. Thus she travelled for eighty days, at the 
end of which time she reached her people, called 
them together hy the roll of her drum, and told them 
that Geeehee Manitou wished them to. take leave 
of the gods of the white people, politely, and turn 
again to him. He desired a dance house built for 
him, and a dance, to he called the Remembrance or 
Religion dance {Ow-wah-see-chee)y to he performed 
in it by strong young men, without physical 
blemish, who had practised, prayed, and denied 
themselves all pleasures for eighty days. This 
dance was to continue four, seven, or twenty-one 
days, to the accompaniment of the drum and songs 
of praise to the manitou (pronounced ‘manito-ah’ 
hy the Indians), while all the people feasted and 
made offerings of the smoke of tobacco and the 
steam of cooked food, beginning with the offering 
of a white dog. In addition, all the old customs 
were to be revived, and an effort was to be made 
to induce all other Indians to conform to them 
again. When the people had purified themselves 
by fasting and by being sweated in the sweat- 
lodge (a small close hut having a great stone in it 
which is heated and then drenched with cold water 
to produce a vapour in which the devotee stands 
naked to have the devils that produce disease or 
wickedness sweated out of him while he recites his 
prayers) ; and after they had built a dance house, 
and had honoured Geeehee Manitou by prayers 
and praises, she taught them the Religion dance, 
put them in mind of some forgotten beliefs, and 
then disappeared, no one knew whither ; nor did 
she ever return. At once the Chippewas had a 
great revival of old practices, to which they invited 
their relatives the Pottawatomies, who in turn 
proselytized the Kickapoos and their friends and 
neighbours, the Osages, Sacs, and Foxes. A little 
later the Sacs won over the lowas and Otoes, 
but in spite of strenuous efforts they have never 
been able to add any other Siouan tribes to this 
coalition. 

Besides Geeehee Manitou, these tribes believe 
in three great gods. He is the first, the creator, 
and he lives in a golden boat, which we call the 
sun. Meechee Manitou is the god who lives in 
the cold, wet, slippery cavern in which the souls 
of the wicked wander and shiver for ever. He is 
not now very active in mischief, hut he is the 
father of an innumerable number of devils that 
produce war, pestilence, famine, aches, pains, quar- 
rels, and all other ills of body and soul. Some of 
these are the offspring of witches with whom he has 
consorted ; others sprang from his breath, his sweat, 
his saliva, even his words and the scent of his foot- 
steps. The Brothers, ‘twin sons of the woman 
who fell down from heaven,’ spend their time, one 
in ruling over the happy hunting-ground, or place 
of the happy dead ; the other in sitting in the road 
the ghosts go over, at the point where it divides, 
his business being to show the good their way to the 
happy hunting-ground, and the bad their wav to 
the cavern of Meechee Manitou. These Brothers 
lived a long time on earth, destroyed many devils 
and wizards (some tribes were in the world before 
these two gods, and had become very wicked), re- 
ceived additional physical and spiritual power from 
the totems, founded the Fox tribe, and then took 
their way — one to the _ 5 Plrit land, the other to the 
road that leads to it. The occasion of their leaving 
the world was this : on account of the good works 
of the Brothers, the devils and wizards endeavoured 
to destroy them, and succeeded in killing the 
younger. Cold Hand; but when the elder. Hot 
Hand, mourned so terribly as to flood the earth 


with his tears, and draw it, which had hitherto 
been flat, into hills and valleys by his sobs, the 
devils and wizards, terrified by the commotion, 
worked four days and nights with their enchant- 
ment^ to ‘make the dead, alive.’ When he was 
made alive, he went to his brother, but Hot Hand 
was not pleased. He said he was ashamed, because 
he had been heard to mourn so terribly, and he 
went into his wigwam' and shut Cold Hand out. 
Presently he thrust forth a kettle, fire -sticks, 
tobacco, and a whistle to call ghosts. Cold Hand 
took these things and went away. He sat dovm 
on the edge of the world to dream. When he came 
out of his dream, he * made a place for good souls. 
Before that they had no place ; they blew about in 
the wind. Since that time, death has been better 
than life’ (M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musguakie 
Indiansy p. 15). 

^ The totems are patron saints. Each clan or sub- 
division of the tribe is named from the giant animal 
from which it is supposed to be descended. Judg- 
ing from the old legends told by tribe historians, 
all the tribes at one time had many clans, each 
with its clan^ Secret Society which did homage to 
its totem, as its shaman or medicine-man directed ; 
but so many clans were exterminated by their wars 
with white and red men that in some tribes the 
totemic system is only a memory, and in others 
there are many more sticks to the sacred drum 
than there are drummers to hold them— each clan 
having but one drummer playing at a time. 

The hereditary chief is the high priest of the 
faith, nominally, but he does nothing without first 
consulting the shaT/iansy who are presidents of the 
totem societies, prophets, physicians, and exorcists 
all in one, besides filling some other offices (referred 
to by Hennepin). When it is understood that the 
earth and air are supposed to be peopled with an 
infinite number of malignant devils and sprites, as 
well as vampire ghosts, which are always on the 
alert to do mischief except when rendered torpid 
by extreme cold, and as only the shamans know 
the secret of casting them out or spell - binding 
them, it will be readily comprehended that, so 
long as the ancient beliefs prevail, the shamans 
will be the real autocrats of the tribes. Generally 
a son succeeds his father, as in the case of the chiei- 
tainship, but sometimes tlie son is not clever enough 
to be a shaman ; in that case, any boy in the clan 
may be selected to be trained, thus keeping the 
succession in the family, as everyone in the clan 
is related. Sometimes, when an especially clever 
boy is found in another clan, the shaman takes 
possession of him, and, in rare cases, a boy has 
been brought from another tribe. In the latter 
case he is adopted by a member of the shaman^s 
tribe who has lately lost a son of about the same 
age. 

The white witches of the tribe are the ‘ women- 
with-spots-on-their-faces.* These spots are round 
daubs of vermilion, and each one stands for a Re- 
ligion dance given for the woman-with-spots-on- 
her-face, at puberty, by her father. These dances 
and the severe usage to which she is subjected from 
a very early age, make her a healer and a bringer 
of good fortune. She insures safe delivery to women 
in childbirth, not by being present, but by chanting 
and praying at a distance and refusing to hear all 
entreaties to be present; she names the newborn 
infants after something that belongs to the father’s 
clan (this is the real name, not much used, not the 
nickname given from some exploit or peculiarity) ; 
she heals the sick, and interprets the confused dreams 
of the women ; any one with whom she is friendly 
is lucky, any one with whom she is unfriendly may 
look for misfortunes. 

The ceremonials of the faith may almost be de- 
scribed by a word — ‘dancing.’ There are fasts, 
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prayers, and hymns before dancing, and feasts, 
prayers, and hymns during dancing ; these are parts 
of the same thing. There are dances for planting 
and dances for harvest, dances to bring rain and 
to cause it to cease, for peace, for war, for puberty, 
to restore health, and to honour the dead, totem 
dances, and dances for every great event in the life 
of the tribe and individual except birth, marriage, 
and the too frequent divorces. 

Kickapoos. — The Kickapoos consider themselves 
foreigners. ‘ This is the only tribe among all our 
Indians who claim for themselves a foreign origin,’ 
says Thomas L. M ‘Kenney, formerly of the Indian 
Department, Washington, U.S.A., speaking of the 
Shawnee tribe, of which the Kickapoo is a division. 
‘Most of the aborigines of the continent believe 
their forefathers ascended from holes in the earth ; 
and many of them assign a local habitation to these 
traditionary places of the nativity of their race ; re« 
sembling, in this respect, some of the traditions of 
antiquity, and derived, perhaps, from that remote 
period when barbarous tribes were troglodytes, 
subsisting upon the spontaneous productions of the 
earth. The Shawanese believe their ancestors in- 
hahited a foreign land, which, for some unknown 
cause, they determined to abandon. They collected 
their people together, and marched to the seashore. 
Here various persons were selected to lead them, 
but they declined the duty, until it was undertaken 
by one of the Turtle tribe. He placed himself at 
the head of the procession, and walked into the 
sea. The waters immediately divided, and they 
passed along the bottom of the ocean until they 
reached this (M ‘Kenney, North American 

IndianSi vol. ii. pp. 263-264). This writer goes on 
to state, what the traditions of the Kickapoos con- 
firm, that the Shawnees were, in their days of 
power, divided into twelve tribes, and these again 
into ‘families,’ such as the Eagle, the Turtle, etc., 
each named from its totem or ancestral animal; 
but two of the tribes were annihilated, six were 
merged, and four kept their names and tribal 
government. These four were the Kickapoos, 
Pickaways, Chilicothes, and Makostrakes. 

It is not known exactly when these people 
were driven, by the Iroquois, southward to the 
Savannah river, nor is it known when they left 
that region and separated the tribes. In 1673, 
Father Marouette found the Kickapoos on a 
river which flowed into the Bay of Puans (the 
Green Bay of Lake Michigan, or, as it was then 
called, the Lake of the Illinois), and he refers to 
Father Allouejz as having a mission among them. 
He adds that, in comparison with their nei^bours, 
the Miamis, they are boors (Marquette, A Dis- 
covery of some New Countries and Nations in the 
Northern America, in Hennepin’s America, pt. ii. 
p. 323). On Hennepin’s map, published in 1698, 
they are north of Lake Winnebago, but, in his 
account of the retreat of Tonti when he was en- 
deavouring to lead his little company back to M. 
La Salle after the destruction of Fort Crbvecceur 
(A.B. 1680), he speaks of their home as being on the 
west side of the Bay of Puans {America, pt. i. 
ch. 75, headed ‘The Savages Kiks^oux murther 
Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, a Recollect Mis- 
sionary’), though hands of their young men were 
wandering in the south-east in the hope of sur- 
prising small companies of their enemies, the Iro- 
quois. Hermann Moll’s map, published before 1716, 
snows them on the west side of the bay. In 1763, 
when they were engaged in the conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac to form a federation of all the Indian tribes 
with the intention of preventing the encroachments 
of the whites or destroying them, they were living 
on the Miami and Scioto rivers (Parkman, Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, vol. ii. p. 198 and map). Colonel 
Bouquet reported, when he had forced the Indians 


to sue for peace (1764), that the ‘ Kickapoux ’ had 
three hundred warriors and a total population of 
fifteen hundred. He placed them on the ‘ Ouabache ’ 
(Wabash) river [19th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 1108). On May 22, 1804, 
Captain William Clark, of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, wrote as follows : ‘ This tribe resides 
on the heads of the Kaskaskia and Illinois rivers, 
on the other (east) side of the Mississippi, but occa- 
sionally hunt in Missouri ’ (Elliott Coues, The His- 
tory of the Lewis and ClarJc Expedition, vol. i. p. 7) ; 
but this could have been but one band of them, for, 
in 1808, the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos gave to 
Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, a tract of 
land in Indiana, lying along the Tippecanoe river. 
These two most distinguished Kickapoos, Tecumseh, 
or Flying Panther, and the Prophet Tens-kwau- 
taw-waw, endeavoured to form a confederacy like 
the one Pontiac projected, and, in 1811, became 
engaged in a war with the whites, which termin- 
ated disastrously for the Indians at the battle of 
Tippecanoe, much to the surprise of the red men, 
who had believed that the incantations of the 
Prophet had rendered them bullet-proof. In the 
war of 1812, Tecumseh and his people joined forces 
with the British (Eggleston and Seelye, Tecumseh, 
chs. xxii.-xxxiii). Catlin visited the Prophet and 
his people in Illinois in 1831, but his map, printed 
in 1840, shows them on the west side of the Mis- 
souri river. During the Civil War, one band, with 
a band of Pottawatomies, went to Mexico, but 
have since returned. Smithsonian Report, pt. ii. 
m 185, states: ‘Kickapoos at Pottawatomie and 
Great Nemaha Reservation, in Brown County, 
Kansas, August 20, 1885, 235. Kickapoo, Mexi- 
can (mixed band with Pottawatomie), Indian Terri- 
tory, 346.’ The numbers are at this time much 
smaller, so that the report of the Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs for 1901 gives the number of 
Kickapoos in Kansas as 199, and of Mexican 
Kickapoos in Indian Territory as 221. It is a 
dying people. 

The Kickapoos are sickly, melancholy, and 
severely religious. In addition to a dance house, 
they have a ‘ house of silence ’ — a wooden struc- 
ture which was built, as a chief was commanded 
in a dream, in silence and fasting. It is used for 
prayer and praise, hut not for dances. Another 
revelation of late years causes them to flog 
their children for misdemeanours — something un- 
known in other tribes, where children are whipped 
only at puberty as a trial of endurance. A 
flogger is chosen once a year by lot, and his 
duty is to make the rounds of the wigwams 
every Saturday with a mask over his face. In 
consequence, no one is at home on Saturday but 
the culprits ; the rest of the family sit among the 
bushes on the river bank and weep. The culprits 
do not weep during this (supposedly) religious exer- 
cise. These people have but one council-fire and 
three totems. This refers to the Brown County 
Kickapoos, not to the Mexican, who prefer to he 
considered Pottawatomies. They pay more rever- 
ence to the Rain Serpent than other Indians, and 
this may partly account for their sickliness, as their 
reservation is so infested with venomous reptiles 
as to render cattle-raising almost an impossibility, 
in consequence of which their staple fiesh diet is 
ork. (It is well known that the bite of a serpent 
as no effect on a hog). As an antidote for them- 
selves and their ponies, they make use of a tea and 
wash of infused leaves, roots, and blossoms of the 
a^ow-leaved violet (Fm^a sagittata). Violet was 
once a maid, sister to Rattlesnake, and as good as he 
was wicked ; whomsoever he poisoned, she healed. 
In rage at this he killed her. Geechee Manitou, 
compassionating her and those she could befriend, 
changed her into this healing plant. It grows wild 
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in great abundance all over the reservation. An- 
other cause of their inferior physique may be their 
marrying in the clan — something contrary to the 
religious scruples of most other Indians. Their 
tribal name means ‘smooth,’ and undoubtedly 
refers to some stream by which they have lived, 
and not to their tem^rs, 

Pottawatomies.— These people have no legend 
of ever having lived anywhere but in the North- 
West. The French missionaries and fur traders 
found them, during their first explorations, in 
what is now the State of Michigan. ‘Early in 
1600 the Fottawatomies were occupying the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, in scattered bands, whence 
they were driven westward by the Iroquois, and 
settled about Green Bay. The French acquired 
much influence over them, whom they joined in 
their wars with the Iroquois ’ {Smithsonian Ee^ort, 
1885, p. 135). The Jesuit Relation^ 1658, refers to 
them as being the nearest tribe to the settlement of 
St. Michael, near the head of Green Bay. A band 
of them accompanied Marquette when, in 1674, he 
set out to found a new mission, the Immaculate 
Conception, at the principal town of the Illinois ; 
and it was the Ottawas, the elder branch of this 
family of Indians, that, in 1676, carried the bones 
of Marquette to St. Ignace in a grand procession 
of thirty canoes, and took part in the funeral 
services (Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, pp. 68-71). It is evident, therefore, 
that they were considered Christians; but when 
they joined in Pontiac’s conspiracy, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, reliable witnesses declared that 
they ate the bodies of their most valiant enemies. 
Again, in the war of 1812, they were guilty of the 
same practices. One of the best attested instances 
is that of Captain Wells, who was killed after the 
capture of Chicago in 1812. ‘ This man, who had 
been a long time among the Indians, having been 
taken prisoner by them at the age of thirteen, had 
acquired a great reputation for courage, and his 
name is stiU mentioned as that of the bravest 
white man with whom they ever met. He had 
almost become one of their number. ... At the 
commencement of hostilities ... he sided with 
his own countrymen . . . Wells was killed. . . . 
His body was divided, and his heart was shared as 
being the most certain spell for coyirage, and part 
of it was sent to the various tribes in alliance with 
the Pottawatomies, while they themselves feasted 
upon the rest. . . . Mr. Barron has seen the 
Pottawatomies with the hands and limbs of both 
white men and Cherokees, which^ they were about 
to devour. . . . Among some tribes cannibalism 
is universal, but it appears that among the Pottawa- 
tomies it is generally restricted to a society or 
fraternity, whose privilege and du^ it is, on all 
occasions, to eat of the enemies’ flesh ; at least 
one individual must be eaten. The flesh is some- 
times dried and taken to the village. Not only 
are the members of this fraternity endued with 
great virtues, but it is said they can impart 
them, by means of ^ells, to any individual they 
wish to favour ’ (W. H. Keating, Keating^ s Narra- 
tive, compiled from the notes of Major Long and 
Messrs. Say, Keating, and Calhoun, vol. i. pp. 102, 
103). 

Since Keating’s narrative was written (1825), mis- 
sionaries have again laboured among these people, 
and with considerable success. Among those who 
still cling to tribal life there are Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and Roman Catholics, as well as wor- 
shippers of the Manitous ; but it is impossible to 
tell what proportion of the tribe has responded to 
the efforts of Christian teachers, as some appear to 
participate in the exercises of both religions. 
Another reason for the apparent predominance of 
the heathen element is that the Christian contingent 


leaves the tribe and is lost among the whites. This 
is the reason, also, why the tribe appears so small, 
— never numbering quite fifteen hundred, —although 
the Pottawatomies are large, handsome, healthy, 
prolific people, and not in any sense victims of en- 
croaching civilization. One band is at the Sac and 
Fox Agency, Indian Territory ; and another at the 
Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha Reservation, 
Kansas ; while possibly three hundred are in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. When the tribe dis- 
appears, it win be from disintegration, owing to the 
fact that these extraordinarily keen traders do not 
care to hold their goods in common. Their boast 
is that they have followed and bartered with the 
whites from the time they met the first French 
fur-traders, and always to their own advantage, 
except when they sold the site of the city of 
Chicago. Briefly put, trading brings segregation, 
segregation civilization, civilization Christianity, an 
unusual conversion, but one likely to be permanent. 
The name Potta-wat-um-ees signifies ‘ those- who- 
make-or-keep-a-fire,’ and refers to their having 
started a council-fire for themselves when they and 
the Ojibwas, or Chippewas, separated from the 
Ottawas. They seem to have no totems, though 
the old people recite folk-tales which indicate that 
there was a time when they possessed them, and a 
few have claimed that they are descended from a 
dog. This is not to be taken seriously, as they 
partake of the dog feast, and no Indian eats the 
animal named from his totem. 

Sacs and Foxes. — These people are classed as 
one tribe in Government reports, very much to their 
dissatisfaction. They have never been under the 
same chieftainship, but have kept up their separate 
council-fires, and nave a different number of totems 
(the Sacs have one that the Foxes consider un- 
worthy of any descendants but women, the Tree 
or Bryad totem). Their traditions of migration 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the region of the 
Great Lakes are about the same, and so are their 
accounts of reverses at the hands of the Iroquois 
on the east and the Sioux on the west ; but the 
Foxes have a legend of a mysterious white buffalo 
leading them to join forces with the Sacs, which 
the latter ridicule. The Jesuits found them living 
as distinct tribes in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Michigan. Both tribes fought the Hurons and 
Illinois. In 1712 the Foxes, or, as they were 
generally called, the Outagamies or Mus^akies, 
with their allies, attacked the French at Detroit, 
but were defeated with great slaughter, by the 
aid of the Sacs, Hurons, Ottawas, Mascoutins, 
Illinois, and other tribes (Parkman, A Half- 
Century of Conflict, pp. 279 - 286), In 1732 
another determined effort was made by the French 
and their Indian allies to destroy these terrible 
fighters ; and it was so nearly successful that, about 
1736, eighty warriors and their families joined 
themselves to the Sacs, these being all that were 
left of this ‘ scourge of the West,’ as they had long 
been called. Jonathan Carver, in 1766, found the 
two tribes in neighbouring villages on the ‘ Ouis- 
consin’ (Wisconsin) river. He describes the 
Saukie town as the best Indian town he ever saw, 
having ninety houses, each large enough for several 
f amUies, well built of hewn plank, and having sheds 
before the doors. The streets were wide, he adds, 
and the land round about so well cultivated that 
traders made this an outfitting station. The prin- 
cipal business of the warriors was to engage m 
forays among the Illinois and Pawnees for the 
purpose of procuring slaves. This appeared to 
him to be the reason the tribe did not mcrease in 
numbers more rapidly, for their adversaries quickly 
retaliated. The Outagamie or Fox town wm 
almost deserted (Carver, Travels, pp. 46-49). Bqtli 
tribes were too busy fighting the Sioux and l/hip- 
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ewas to take part in the war of the Kevolution, 

ut the Foxes and part of the Sacs were on the 
side of the British in the war of 1812. The same 
division took place in the Black Hawk War (1831- 
82), when the hand of Sacs under Keokuk refused 
to fight the U.S. There are at the present time 
between four and five hundred Sacs in Indian Terri- 
tory, whose last recognized chief Ke-wah-ko-uk 
(Keokuk) died in Aug. 1903, and about two hun- 
dred on the Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha 
lieservation, in Kansas, under Margrave, a Penn- 
sylvania German, to whom they gave the place of 
the hereditary chief, deposed for drunkenness. The 
Foxes are at Tama, Iowa: a small, rich tribe, 
numbering scarcely more than three hundred, 
if we exclude visiting Pottawatomies. As to this 
division, the agent wrote, August 1885 ; * Our 
Indians, the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi, dis- 
claim any connexion whatever with the Sac tribe, 
and claim most earnestly that they are Foxes only.’ 
Later, the Sacs expelled the few Foxes in their 
midst. The Sacs are more agreeable than pious, 
the Foxes more pious than agreeable. The Sacs 
are great lovers of fun, the Foxes great sticklers for 
dignity. The Sacs are stalwart, and with a leaning 
towards civilization ; the Foxes sickly, and with a 
profound regard for the wisdom of their ancestors. 
The Sacs have eight totems from which they are 
descended; the Foxes have seven totems from 
which they are not descended, since they trace their 
lineage to a hoy and girl, one of whom came from 
the shoulder of one of the Brothers, the other from 
the side of his twin. Saukie is said to mean ‘ yellow 
clay,’ while o^sauMe means ‘mouth of the river,* 
and Outagamie connotes ‘red clay.’ Musquakie, 
the name by which the Foxes call themselves, 
means ‘fox.’ 

Literature. — Jonathan Carver, Travels throitffh the Interior 
Parts of North America in the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768, Lon- 
don, 1778 ; Elliott Cones, The History of the Lewis and Clark 
jBxpedition, New York, 1893 ; Edward Eggleston and Lillie 
Eggleston Seelye, Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet, New 
York, 1878; Louis Hennepin, A New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America, London, 1698; W. H. Keating, Keat- 
ing's Narrative, London, 1825 ; Father Jaques Marquette, A 
Discovery of some New Countries and Nations in the Northern 
America, printed as an Atpendix to Hennepin’s America, 
London, 1698 ; Thos. L. M‘ICenney, North American Indiam, 
Philadelphia, 1874 ; Jesuit Relations (Thwaite’s translation), 
Cleveland, 1896-1901 ; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Mus- 
g^kie Indians, London, 1904; Francis Parkman, A Half’ 
Centm'y of Conflict, Conspiracy of Pontiac, and LaSalle and the 
Discover^j of the Great West, Boston, 1894 ; 19th Report of the 
American BE, Washington, U.S, A. ; Smithsonian Report, 1885 ; 
Bulletin SO BE, pp. 38^3. MaEY A. OWEN. 

ALLAH is the proper name of God among 
Muslims, corresponding in usage to Jehovah 
(Jahweh) among the Hebrews. Thus it is not to 
be regarded as a common noun meaning ‘God’ 
(or ‘god’), and the Muslim must use another 
word or form if he wishes to indicate any other 
than his own peculiar deity. Similarly, no plural 
can be formed from it, and though the liberal 
Muslim may admit that Christians or Jews call 
upon Allah, he could never speak of the Allah of 
the Christians or the Allah of the Jews. Among 
Christians, too, a similar usage holds. In the 
current Arabic Bible versions, ‘God’ (D'n^»N) is 
uniformly rendered Allah, but when ‘the Lord 
God’ (d’.tjn njn;) occurs, it is rendered ar-rahhu-h 
ilahu, ‘the Lord, the iZdA,’ where ‘the Ildh^ is an 
uncontracted form, retaining its force of a common 
noun with the article, from which Allah has been 
shortened through usage. The Muslim, too, who 
usually derives and explains Ildh as meaning 
‘worshipped,’ uses it and its plural Alika in the 
broadest way, of any god, explaining that such is 
possible because wor^ippers believe that their 
god has a claim to worship, and ‘names follow 
beliefs, not what the thing is in itself’ (Liscln, 
xvii. 358). But naore ordinarily, in referring to 


j the gods of the heathen, a Muslim speaks simply 
I of their images or idols, amdm, aitthdn. 

The origin of this goes back to pre-Muslim 
times, as Prof. Noldeke has shown below (art. 
Arabs [Religion of the Ancient]). Muhammad 
found the Meccans believing in a supreme God 
whom they called Allah, thus already contracted. 
With Allah, however, they associated other minor 
deities, some evidently tribal, others called 
daughters of Allah. Muhammad’s reform was to 
assert the solitary existence of Allah. The first 
article of the Muslim creed, therefore , — Ld ildha 
illd~Udhu , — means only, as addressed by him to 
the Meccans, ‘ There exists no God except the one 
whom you already call Allah.’ 

Naturally, this precise historical origin is not 
clear to the Muslim exegetes and theologians. 
But that Allah is a proper name, applicable only 
to their peculiar God, they are certain, and they 
mostly recognize that its force as a proper name 
has arisen through contraction in form and limi- 
tation in usage. 

At-Tabari (d. a.h. 310= a.d. 923), the greatest commentator 
on the (Qur’an of the old traditional school, seems to have very 
little on the word. He gives only one derivation, namely, that 
it means * the worshipped, the served,’ and contents himself 
with proving the existence of such a root in Arabic and the 
possibility of the contraction of al-Uah to Allah (Tafsir, i. 40). 
Apparently neither the etymological nor the metaphysical 
question had become important for his time. It is very differ- 
ent in the next greatest Qur’an commentary which we have, 
that by ar-Razi, the great systematic theologian, who died in 
A.H. 608 (= A.D. 1209). He deals with it twice, in one passage con- 
sidering' whether God can have a known proper name (Mafdtih 
al-ghaw, i. 61), and in another, the meaning, derivation, etc., 
of Allah (i. 83 £f.). The first position, he says, the earlier 
philosophers denied. The object of a name was to distinguish 
the thing named from other things ; but if the thing named 
could not be known, as in the case of the peculiar essence of 
God, there was no use for the name. Certainly, if God gave 
knowledge of Himself to some particularly chosen beings, He 
might have a name for them. As this name, then, would be 
the greatest of all names, he who knew it could control all 
things and beings, material and spiritual. It would be, in fact, 
the Most Great Name of God, the ineffable name of the Jews, by 
which miracles could be wrought, and of which Muhammad had 
evidently heard. That such a name exists ar-Razi believes; 
traditions from Muhammad assert its existence among the 
names given in the Qur’an, but are vague and contradictory as 
to which it is ; and as it cannot he a name involving a quality, 
but must be the name of God’s essence, it can be nothing else 
than Allah, God’s proper name. His consideration, then, of 
Allah he divides into five sections (i. 83 ff.). 1. The preferable 
view is that Allah is a proper name of God, and has no deriva- 
tion ; this he defends with arguments based on the undoubted 
usage of the Qur’an and the impossibility of making a common 
noun apply to an individual only. 2. The various derivations 
alleged by those who hold that it comes from a common noun. 
Eight of these are given, with theological and metaphysical 
refutations of an a priori kind ; the facts of the language have 
little consideration. 3. The linguistic possibility of derivation. 
Some held that it was from Hebrew or Syriac ; but it was known 
by the Arabs in the time of Muhammad as a plain Arabic word, 
and as such most accept it. Of the others, those who say it is 
a name need no derivation, and those who derive it are of two 
schools, on which a reference to Lane, Lexicon, pp. 82b ff., vrill 
suffice, 4. Broadly, Allah is used of the true God only, as also, 
in the first instance, al-ildh ; but the latter can extension be 
applied to any god, as Allah Himself applies it in the Qur’an. 
[This, of course, is a complete reversal of the historical fact.) 
5. Certain peculiarities of this Divine Name which distinguish it 
from all other names of God ; e.g. as letter by letter is cut from 
it, the remainder continues significant for God, and the formal 
confession of the Muslim faith can take place only through this 
name, and not through any of the descnptive epithets, such as 
‘the Merciful One,’ ‘the Holy One,’ etc. 

With the Qur’an commentary of Baidawi (d. a.h. 685 = 
A.D. 1286) we reach, again, saner air. Modelled on that of 
az-Zaraakhshaii (d. a.h. 538 = a.d. 1148) — a combination of 
rationalism and precise grammatical and lexicographical in- 
terpretation— it has no room for a prwri theories or dreams 
of a wonder-working Name. AUah is a contraction of al4ldh, 
and has come to be used as a proper name, though a common 
noun in origin. A number of possible derivations are given 
with examples of such transformation. It is shown that God’s 
essence in itself, taken without reference to some other thing, 
real or imagined, is unintelligible to mankind, and so cannot he 
indicated by a separate word, even though especially revealed to 
His saints, as ar-Razi suggests ; nor does derivation from a root 
involve shirk in the theological sense, one thing having part 
in another ; it means only that the two expressions have part 
in a common idea and formation. The Syriac derivation is 
mentioned without criticism. 

Other commentaries give modifications only of the two atti- 
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tudes of ar-Razi and al*Baidam. Thus Abu-s-Su‘ud (d. a.h. 982 
=A.D. 1674) paraphrases and elucidates al-Bai<^awi. The fol- 
lowing statement from him (margin of Mafatih. al-ghaib, i. 19) 
shows how far this interpretation could attain: ‘Know that 
what is meant by the negation in the first article of the creed, 
La ilclha illd-Udhu, is that He is the rightfully worshipped One, 
and the sense of that article of the creed is, “ No rightfully 
worshipped individual exists except that rightfully worshipped 
One." ’ Similarly, Nizam ad- Din al-Naisaburi (d. drc. a.h. 710= 
A.n. 1310) abbreviates from ar-Razi, but is disposed to regard 
the difference as verbal (lOifzi) only, a hard sajdng (margin 
of a^-Tabari’s Tafsir, i. 63 If. and 63 ff.). All these are gener- 
ally accepted and respected commentaries. See art. Gon 
(Muslim). 

Litbrature. — There is little in Western languages on this sub- 
ject. Cf. Fleischer, Eleinere Schriften^ L 154, 170 ; Sprenger, 
Lehm und Lehre des Mohammad^ i. 286 flc., ii. 33; Palmer’s 
Qur'an^ i., xii. ff., Ixvi. ; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 8.vv. 
‘ God,’ ‘ Da‘wah ’ ; Grimme, Mohammed, ii. 36. 

_ ^ ^ D. B. Macdonald. 

ALLAHABAD. — An important Indian city, 
capital of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
The original Hindu name of the place is Prayaga, 
‘ the place of sacrifice/ a name which is applied to 
three other sacred bathing-places on the Alaknanda 
(wh. see), one of the upper waters of the Ganges. 
Allahabad is specially holy, as it is supposed to be 
the triple junction {triveni) of three sacred rivers — 
Ganges (Ganga), Jumna (Yamuna), and Saraswati, 
the last being supposed to have an underground 
connexion with the others. The name Allahabad^ 
‘abode of Allah/ was conferred upon the place by 
the Empepr Akhar, who in A.D. 1572 built his fort 
commanding the junction of the two rivers, and 
named it Ulahahas^ which was chaimed to AHah- 
ahad by his grandson Shahjahan. But the place 
had been regarded as sacred from the very earliest 
times. It first appears in history as the site where 
A^oka erected one of his edict-pillars about B.o. 240. 
Fa Hsien, the Buddhist plgrim, about A.D. 414 
found it included in the kingdom of Kosala ; and 
the name Prayaga appears in the Travels of his 
successor, Hiuen-Tsiang in the 7th centu:^. He 
found Buddhism prevailing here side by side with 
Brahmanism, and he notes that in the midst of the 
city was a famous temple of the latter faith, in 
front of which was a lar^e tree with wide-spreading 
branches, which was said to he the dwelling of an 
anthropophagous demon. This tree was surrounded 
with human bones, the remains of pilgrims who, 
according to immemorial custom, were in the habit 
of sacrificing their lives by jumping from its 
boughs into the holy stream. This tree is now 
almost certainly represented by one of its succes- 
sors — ^the Akshaya Vate, or ‘undying Banyan- 
tree,’ which is still one of the chief objects of 
Hindu worship. It stands in an underground 
temple, probably part of the edifice described by 
Hiuen-Tsiang, or ouilt on the same site. This 
building is now within the Fort, and owing to the 
accumulation of rubbish the whole of the lower 
part has disappeared underground. Early in the 
14th cent, the historian Kashid-ud-din mentions 
the sacred tree ‘ of Prag ’ at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. About the time of Akhar, 
*Abd al-Qadir speaks of ‘ the tree from which people 
cast themselves into the river.’ From these ac- 
counts it is clear that in the interval between the 
time of Hiuen-Tsiang and Akhar the rivers had 
cut away the land near their jimction so that the 
sacred tree, once in the centre of the city, had 
been brought close to the water. This accounts 
for the fact that, exc^t the famous Pillar of 
A^oka, no relics of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
monuments described by the traveller of the 7th 
cent, now survive. 

The chief bathing fair at AUahabad is what is 
called the Mdgrh Mad, Magh (Jan.-Feh.) being the 
month in which it is held. The chief bathing day 
is that of the new moon (amdvasyd)^ and the fair 
is held in the sandy bed at the river junction, 
which is left dry at tne close of each rainy season. 


Every twelfth year here and at Hardwar, when 
the pn is in the sign of Kumbha or Aquarius, 
bathing is specially efficacious, and enormous 
crowds of pilgrims assemble from all parts of 
India. To these are added large numbers of 
ascetics, and beggars who display their infirmities 
to the charitable parties of bathers. Specially 
remarkable are fanatics like the urdhvahdhu^ who 
extend one arm or both arms above the head 
until the muscles become withered through disuse, 
and the dkd§amukhin, who keep their necks bent 
back looking at the sky. To these are added 
numbers of traders and sellers of all kinds of goods 
who supply the wants of the pilgrims. The main- 
tenance of sanitation and the prevention of out- 
breaks of epidemic disease are in the hands of a 
special European staff. This is the chief danger 
resulting from gatherings of this kind, the attend- 
ance at which has greatly increased since the rail- 
ways offered facilities to the pilgrims. The people 
are so orderly and law-abiding that little work 
falls upon the police force. The bathing at these 
fairs is controlled by a body of local Brahmans, 
who take their name, praydgwdl, from the place, 
and have a bad reputation for insolence, rapacity, 
and licentiousness. 

Literature.— Cunningrham, Arckceologioal Reports, i. 296 ff., 
abstracted and supplemented by FUhrer, Monumental Antiqui- 
ties and Inscriptions of the Eorth-westem Provinces and Oudh, 
127 ff. ; Imperial Gazetteer of India, s.v, 

"W Crookb 

ALLEGORY, ALLEGORICAL INTER- 
PRETATION. — The word ‘allegory’ is derived 
from the terminology of Greek rhetoric, and 
means primarily a series of metaphors (‘ lam cum 
fluxerunt continuse plures tralatioues, alia plane 
tit oratio. Itaque genus hoc Grgeci appellant 
dXKriyoplav ’ : Cicero, Orator, xxvii. 94 ; cf. ae Ora- 
tore, iii. 166). Seeing that the later classical poets 
studied in the schools of rhetoric, it is not surpris- 
ing that Horace, in the ode in which he compares 
the State to a ship {Od, i. 14), had an allegory in 
view, as is recognized by the rhetorician Quin- 
tilian (viii. 6, 44). Thus we see that the concep- 
tion of allegory as formulated in rhetoric, and, 
owing ^ to the close connexion between ancient 
rhetoric and hermeneutics, as used also in ex- 
plaining a work of literature, has a rather narrow 
range. The term is by no means applied in that 
wide sense which it has to-day when we speak, 
for instance, of allegorical figures in art. On 
the contrary, we must keep in view that alle- 
gory is a form of representation which a reader 
believes himself to find in a piece of writing which 
is more or less in need of interpretation. As such 
an interpretation, however, is in reality justified 
only where the author of the writing, as, for 
instance, Horace, or Goethe in the second part of 
Faust, had a secret meaning in mind, the rule 
comes to be that in allegorical interpretation an 
entirely foreign subjective meaning is read into 
the passage which has to he explained. In this 
way allegory is almost always a relative, not an 
absolute, conception, which has nothing to do with 
the actual truth of the matter, and for the most 
part springs from the natural desire to conserve 
some idea which, owing to its age, has come to be 
regarded as sacred. 

These remarks are necessary for the proper under- 
standing of allegory among the nations of antiquity. 
It is a misuse of the word to find in Homer and tne 
poets of the subsequent period unconscious alle- 
gorical ideas, as is done, e,g., by Decharme {La 
critique des traditions religieuses chez les Qrecs des 
origmes au temm de Flutargue, p. 279 ff.). The 
use in Homer (U. ii. 426), in Archilochus [Fragm. 
12), or in Sophocles (Antig, 1007) of "Hipaiaros fox. 
fire is neither allegory nor a conscious substitution 
of the gift of the god for his name (Plutarch, 
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Quom, adoL poet, aud, deh, p. 23a^), but a direct 
identification of the god with his earliest form 
of earthly manifestation. Hephasstus is here, to 
adopt Usener’s terminology, the ‘divinity of the 
moment’ {Gotternamen, p. 279jff.). A similar ex- 
planation must be given of the Cyclops — Brontes, 
Steropes, Arges (Hesiod, Theog. 140), and of Sca- 
mander, which in Homer is both god and stream, 
as well as of Uranos, Gaia, Demeter, Chaos, etc. 
There are figures, which in the later evolution 
unite themselves to the elementary divinities, 
whose names and natures are identical, e,g.^ Eris 
{E, iv. 440, V. 518, 740, xi. 31, xviii. 535, xx. 48 ; 
Hesiod, Op, 16, 24, 28, 804, Theog, 225, etc.), 
Phobos, Deimos, Kydoimos [E. iv. 440, xiii. 299, 
XV. 119, V. 693, xviii. 535), Zelos, Hike (Hesiod, 
Theog. 384), and others. Only the most superficial 
consideration, however, can call such a usage alle- 
gorical. It is simply owing to the difficulty we 
have in analyzing such a pantheon of abstract con- 
ceptions and such a theology, and for want of a 
better term, that we call them personifications. It 
is quite impossible in such cases to speak of an 
allegory, seeing that in Homer and Hesiod we are 
dealing with a world of ideas still comparatively 
naive. Allegory is much more the chila of a re- 
flective epoch. 

The assertion that piety is the mother of alle- 
gorical explanation is entirely correct (cf., e,g,^ 
Gomperz, Griechische Benher, i. 305). The 6th 
cent, before Christ rejected the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod, Xenophanes {Fragm. 11, 12, Diels), Pythag- 
oras (Diog. Laert. viii. 19, 21), and Heraclitus 
{Fragm. 42 D) attack with all their energy the 
religious views of their predecessors and contem- 
oraries. But the piety of the faithful was not 
rought by means of these attacks to give up its 
ideals then any more than it is to-day ; it had re- 
course to the method, so often practised since, of 
reading a new meaning into the sacred tradition, 
and thus protecting it from the satire of its critics. 
Quite a number of men meet us in this connexion, 
who sought, often by very childlike or indeed 
childish means, to succour the ancient tradition, 
but who themselves regarded their undertaking 
with religious earnestness. The oldest of these 
was Theagenes of Khegium, who flourished at the 
time of Cambyses (Tatian, adv. Grcecos, 31). He 
wote an ‘Apology’ for the Homeric poetry (Schol. 
Horn. XX. 67), and probably (cf. Schrader, For- 
phyrii qucestionum Homericarum ad Eiadem per- 
tinentium religuice, Leipzig, 1880, p. 384) sought to 
save the battle of the gods in the twentieth book 
of the Iliad by a physical and ethical interpreta- 
tion. Others are said to have made similar 
attempts. The philosopher Anaxagoras inter- 
preted Homer’s poetry in a purely ethical way 
(Favorinus in Diog. Laert. ii. 3. 11), and his pupU 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus followed a similar method 
in his physical explanation of the Homeric figures. 
For him Demeter was the liver, Dionysus the 
spleen, Apollo the gall ; Hector signified the moon, 
Achilles the sun, Agamemnon the earth, Helena 
the air (cf. the passages in Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiher^ p. 339). Diogenes of ApoUonia 
went on similar Imes (Philodem. de Piet, c, 65) 
when he found in Homer not myths but truth, 
and identified Zeus with the air. Democritus 
of Ahdera too, an enthusiastic admirer of Homer 
{Fragm, 18, 21, Diels), inclined to an allegorical 
interpretation of the gods {Fragm, 30 D). When 
we consider, further, how much interest relimous 
questions excited in Athens in the middle of the 
5th cent., how, for instance, Aristophanes ridi- 
culed the new doctrines of philosophy {Nuh, 
828, 380 If.), and when we remember that the 
rationalistic historians from Hecatseus and Herod- 
otus onwards had stripped the old miraculous 


legends as far as possible of their supernatural 
character, it is easy to understand that a related, 
if not an entirely identical, movement had to make 
itself felt in poetry as well. Euripides, the pupil 
of Anaxagoras (cf. Fragm. 487, 839, 877, Nauck), 
is by no means an allegorist, although he, too, 
resolves Zeus into ether 884; Fragm. 941). 

The true allegorist, as we have seen, has a fixed 
system. The poet Euripides, moved as he is by 
doubts, appears now as a believer, and again as a 
sceptic. In his later years he wrote the Bacckm, 
in which he gives a purely rationalistic explanation 
of the birth of Dionysus (w. 286 ffi). This is also 
a way of saving the old tradition, but it is not, 
properly speaking, allegorical. In the place of a 
silly fable we find a new and no less silly myth. 
Such a proceeding, however, is not allegorizing 
(cf. also Decharme, l.c. 295). 

Up to this point we have constantly spoken of 
‘ allegory,’ as if this expression were found in the 
philosophers themselves. This is, however, by no 
means the case. We find a number of writers 
giving allegorical interpretations, who never use 
the word itself. The older expression, which was 
used till ‘allegory’ occurs in the 1st cent. B.c. (cf. 
Cicero, Orator^ 94 ; Plutarch, Quom. adol. poet, 
aud, deh, p. 19 f.), was Mvoca. Thus Xenophon 
uses the word in the well-known passage of his 
Symposium (hi. 6), where he adduces Stesimbrotus 
of Thasos and Aiuaximander (cf. also Plato, lorij 
530 D, who mentions Glaucon by the side of Metro- 
dorus and Stesimbrotus) as teachers of Antisthenes 
in this method of explaining Homer. As a matter of 
fact, the Cynical school had with conscious purpose 
reduced the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
to a system. The writings of Antisthenes were 
largely occupied with the poetry of Homer and the 
figures it contained (Diog. Laert. vi. 1, 171); and we 
learn from the fifty -third oration of Dio Chrysos- 
tom (p. 276 R), that he distinguished in Homer 
between d6^a and and that he allegorized the 

poet (cf. Schrader, l.c. 387 1 ; Dio Chrysost. viii. 
283 R ; Xenoph. Memor. i. 3. 7 ; Diimimer, Antis- 
ihenica, 22 ff.) In spite of their utter denial of the 
existence of a plurality of gods, and their emphatic 
rejection of the figures of mythology, the Cynics 
were quite unable to free themselves from the spell 
of the Homeric poetry. Plato is the opponent of 
Homer and Antisthenes ; he often treats with play- 
ful sarcasm the attempts of the ‘great Homer 
experts’ to interpret the names and actions of 
the gods allegorically {Cratyl. p. 407 A; Phcedr. 
229 U ; Bepuh. 378 D, where agam the word virbvduj. 
appears). 

Thus the beginning of a system of allegorizing 
bad been made. The Stoics undertook its com- 
pletion, and their views passed on later to the 
Jews and the Christians, and thence more or less 
directly to our own time. The passage from Dio 
referred to above mentions the Stoic Zeno as the 
follower of Antisthenes in his method of explaining 
Homer, and the fragments we possess from the hand 
of the founder of the Stoical school bear witness 
to his allegorical point of view (Arnim, Stoicorum 
mterum fragmenta, i. pp. 43, 167 ff.)- Chrysippus, 
the head of the Stoical school, has, of course, talcen 
great delight in working out the method. 

Zeus is for him the Logos, who orders all things ; he derives 
his name from his life-giving activity Male and female 

divinities do not exist : Ares is war, Hephaestus fire, Kronos the 
stream, Ehea the earth, Zeus ether, Hermes reason. Almost 
all the names of the gods suggest such an interpretation, as 
Bhea comes from oetv, Themis from fleVts, Kronos from or 

Kpav (Ktpvav), Apollo from the circumstance that he was t&v 
voWStp Kcu ^avKuiv ov<riwv tov irvpdy (cf. Amim, l.c. ii. ; Fragm, 
1076 , 1079 , 1084 , 1087 , 1090 , 1096 ). 

It serves no purpose to refer to the many (often 
self-contradictory) interpretations of the Stoics (cf. 
Chrysippus), but we may mention in passing that 
in the person of Crates of Mallus this method of 
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interpretation extended itaelf to the exposition 
of Homer as a whole (Wachsmuth, d& Cratete 
Mcdlota, p. 62). Two unsatisfactory though not 
uninteresting writings which are still extant, the 
AUegorim Homericm of Heraclitus and the Theo- 
logies Grcecce compendium of Cornutus, prove to us 
the wide diffusion of these views, and show of what 
pcesses the allegorical method of interpretation 
is capable. Of the two, Heraclitus is the less 
annoying ; he at least has some feeling ; he hates 
Plato and Epicurus (cap. 4), in fact aU those who 
are not enthusiastic admirers of his beloved Homer. 
Accordingly, he endeavours to meet the old ob- 
jections raised against the weakness and sins of 
the Homeric gods. 

Thus the chaining of Hera (IL iii. 277) is explained as the 
union of the elements (23) ; the hurling of Hephaestus through 
the air (i. 592) si^ifies the earthly fire, which is weaker than the 
heavenly flame (thus Hephaestus is xw^5s) (26) ; the wounding of 
Aphrodite and of Ares (v. 336 ff., 858 ff.) is to be understood as 
the defeat of the; barbarian army (a Apo<nivT)=*A^po5ir)7), which 
sends forth unearthly noises (30, 31) ; the union of Aphrodite 
and Ares {Od. viii. 266 ff.) is the combination of love and strife 
in harmony. These interpretations are so general that even 
Apollodorus, the great Athenian student of Greek religion, 
grants them his recognition (Cornutus, p. 49, 4; Miinzel, Quom- 
Hones mythographee, p. 17). Other testimonies to the allegori- 
cal usage are given, for instance, by Strabo (p. 18), and by the 
author of the pseudo-Plutarchic writing, de Vita etpoesi JBComeri ; 
but it would serve no purpose to follow this out in detail. 

In spite, however, of the strength of this move- 
ment, it had by this time reached a very definite 
limit. Plato, as we saw above, derided the 
attempts of Antisthenes to defend Homer alle- 
gorically. His followers, the members of the so- 
called Middle Academy, along with the Epicui'eans, 
made use of sceptical arguments, and renewed the 
conflict against the Stoics, the successors of the 
Cynical school. The chief representative of this 
line of thought is Carneades, who practically ad- 
vocated the views of his teacher, Arcesilaus j his 
attack is contained in the third book of Cicero’s 
de Natura Deorum, and in Sextus Empiricus, aefy. 
Mathem. ix. He regarded the interpretation of 
the myths as entirely meaningless, and reproached 
the Stoics for regarding as wise the inventors of 
such disreputable stories (Cicero, l.c. iii. 24, 62). 
The Epicureans expressed themselves to the same 
eftect ; they found all those allegorical gods of the 
Stoa nothing but absurdities, and they applied the 
term ‘godless’ to the mode of procedure of the 
sect, for the effect of these very interpretations 
was to make the gods appear as perishable (Philo- 
dem. de Piet, cap. 18). These opinions were then, 
to a large extent, taken over by the Christians, 
although they, in like manner, early fell under the 
spell of allegory. 

The attack was keenly maintained, but a great 
movement has never yet been checked by harsh 
contradiction. The 1st cent, before and after 
Christ is the great era of the Stoa, which at a 
later date even occupied the Imperial throne in 
the person of Marcus Aurelius. But, what is 
more important, these views made their way into 
Judaism. The Wisdom of Solomon is under the 
influence of the Stoa, and the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Jewish law is found m the letter of 
Aristeas (§ 143 ff.), just as symbolical explanations 
occur among the Essenes (Philo, Qu, omn, proh. lih, 
ii. p. 458, Mangey). Phffo, however, is the chief 
representative or this direction of thought. At- 
tempts have been made to trace back his alle- 
gorical exposition of the Scriptures to the Haggada. 
And this much, at any rate,^ is certain, that there 
were interpreters before Philo who made use of 
the same method of explanation, for he fre- 
^ently refers to such expositions of the Old 
Testament. 

Those ‘Physicists* had explained Abraham as the vows, and 
Sarah as virtue (Philo, de A&raA. ii. I/* again, the 

Triny of Egypt was the vovs as ruler of the body (de Jos. u. p. 
68. Mangey) ; they interpreted the rite of the Passover as refer- 


ring either to the purification of soul or to the creation of the 
world {de Septm. ii. 291) ; and in this way a number of Scripture 
passages obtained a moral interpretation {e.g. Gn 2123, Dfe 25n ; 
cf. de Plant. Noe, i. 337 ; de Spec. Leg. ii. 329) ; there were even 
definite rules for this exegesis (de Somn, i. 631, 611, 660). 

But Philo not merely followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessors ; his aim rather was to reduce 
the allegorical explanation to a kind of system. 
There is no writer who shows more clearly than he 
the origin of the allegorical method. Philo tells us 
often of the different attacks which the opponents 
of the Scriptures, i.e. the Greeks, made on the 
Biblical narratives. He reprimands the detestable 
people who express amazement at God’s changing 
His opinion, and writes against them the pamphlet, 
Quod Deus sit immutabilis ; he is well aware that 
the same persons mock at the tower of Babel {de 
Conf, Ling. i. 405), smile at the serpent in Paradise 
{de Mund. Op. i. 38), explain the swearing or wrath- 
ful God of Israel as a monster {Leg. all. i. 128 ; Quod 
Deus s. imm. i. 282), and make merry over Joseph’s 
dreams {de Jos. ii. 59). This Greek criticism, 
which lasted from, the days of Philo till the fall 
of paganism, compelled the Jews, and after them 
the Christians, to give an allegorical meaning, a 
iirduota, to the sacred Scriptures, just as, at an 
earlier date, it had compelled the faithful among 
the pagans. But, besides that, by Philo the Scrip- 
tures are best regarded as an allegory {de Jos. u. 
46 ; here, again, the term iirdvoia is used) ; the 
allegorical exposition is the soul of the sacred text, 
the literal meaning only its body {de Migr. Abr. 
i. 450), a comparison which Origen later adopts 
(see below). The literal meaning of a passage 
would, according to Philo, lead to absurdity and 
impiety, — here, too, Origen is his pupil, — and 
literal obedience to the precepts of the Law would 
be preposterous {e.g. Leg. all. i. 44 ; de Conf. Ling. 
i. 425 ; de Somn. 634 ; de Spec. Leg. ii. 329 ; de Agric. 
i. 324, etc.). We cannot here go on to speak of 
the reasons which, according to Philo, caused the 
Deity 'to give such incomplete representations of 
Himself, nor is it possible to introduce a large 
number of individu^ allegories. The history of 
allegorical exegesis is tedious enough owing to 
the want of diversity in the method. Accordingly 
it may suffice to give a few instances, which any 
one can easily amplify for himself, from Siegfried’s 
book, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des AT, 
pp. 160-272. 

Philo recognizes in Paradise the i)y€}juoviK6v of the soul, in the 
tree of life the fear of God, in the tree of knowledge the <j>p6v7]ffLf 
(de Mund. Op. L 37 ; Leg. all. i. 66) ; the four rivers of Paradise 
are the four cardinal virtues (de Post. Caini, i. 250 ; L^. all. i. 
66); Abel is pure piety without intellectual culture, Cain the 
egoist, Seth the virtue which is imbued with wisdom (Qu. det. 
pot. ins. i. 197 ; de Sacrif. Ab. i. 163 ; de Post. Caini, i. 249), 
Enoch hope (Qu. det. pot. ins. i. 217 ; de Proem, et Pcen. ii. 410), 
etc. ; Hagar signifies the eyKuK^tos TratSeco, Sarah virtue and 
wisdom (de Cherub, i. 139 f.) ; Joseph is the type of the states- 
man (de Jos. ii. 41) ; his coat of many colours indicates that his 
political policy is intricate and difiicult to unravel (Qu. det. pot. 
ms. i. 192) ; in the Law (Dt 2115-17) the one beloved wife is plea- 
sure, the other who is hated is virtue (de Sacrif. Ab. et Caini, i. 
167) ; and so on. 

Seeing that the allegories crowd in on Philo in 
such a way, it is natural for him to interpret the 
same passage in different allegorical ways {de Prof. 
i. 572) ; moreover, the same facile hand occasion- 
ally changes the text, just when it suits his alle- 
gory to do so {Qu. det. pot. ins. i. 200). 

The Jewish method of interpretation was carried 
over into Christian exegesis, although the influence 
of Philo did not make itself particularly felt tiU 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Thus St. Paul, as weU 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes 
ready use of allegorical exegesis (cf. Gal 4^ 3^®, 
1 Co 9®)j and the Epistle of Barnabas, with its 
search for a spiritual meaning behind the letter, is 
a product of the Jewish tradition. ^ This need 
of allegorizing is seen still more plainly in the 
Apologists. 
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This is particularly true of Justin Martyr, who interprets a 
number of Old Testament prophecies in a most daring* fashion : 
thus Gn 4911 , *he hath washed his garments in wine, and his 
vesture in the blood of grapes,’ means that he will purify the 
faithful in whom the Logos dwells, with his blood, which, like 
the juice of the grape, comes from God {Apol. i. 32) ; when it is 
said, ‘ the government shall be upon his shoulder ’ (Is 06 )^ the 
meaning is that Christ would be hung on the cross. The 
Gnostics go still further. They allegorize in their Oriental 
manner not only the Old Testament, but also the New, discover- 
ing in the simplest words and incidents ever anew their * Demi- 
urge,’ their ‘Bythos,’ their ‘Achamotiu’ and their ‘eternal | 
Wisdom ’ (IrensBus, i. 1. 17, 15 ; Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas \ 
and Usages upon the Christian Churchy p, 76), | 

The enormous syncretism of the 2nd cent, drew ; 
alle^o]^ into its circle. When we see Greeks and 
Christians contending with one another, we become 
quite bewildered with the confusion of terms. The 
Apologists unite with the Sceptics in their opposi- 
tion to allegory (Aristides, xiii. 7, Seeberg ; Tatian, 
adv, Grcec. 21; pseudo-Clem. Bom. Horn. vi. 17, 
etc. ) ; but they themselves calmly use allegorical 
interpretation. Celsus is perfectly Justihed in his 
attack on this method, which he designates as a 
retreat of shame at the immoral stories of the 
Bible (Origen, e. Cels, i. 17, iv. 48 ff.). But, again, 
Celsus is an allegorist himself {Lc. vi, 42), and so 
both parties, Greeks as well as Christians, tread 
the same erroneous path. 

Allegory had, in fact, become to the men of this 
time a religious requirement. Although Irenaeus 
and Tertuliian scornfully reject the Gnostic inter- 
pretations, yet the method took firmer hold, and, 
along Philo’s lines, developed just as luxuriantly 
as in the Graeco- Judaean empire. The language of 
Clement of Alexandria, revmling as it does in sym- 
bolic pictures, at once betrays the allegorist ; but 
it is not worth our while to go into his individual 
allegorical interpretations here {Strom, i. 3. 23, vL 11. 
94 ; Peed. ii. 8. 62), as they do not essentially differ 
from those of other Theosophists. Then, llippo- 
lytus is an allegorist, in the full sense of the term, in 
his commentary on Daniel (cf. i. ch. 13 ff.), and 
especially in the Canticles, where the interpreta- 
tion follows that of the Jewish Rabbi Alpiba. 
Origen gave the allegorical method a kind of 
scientific basis. He also commented on the Can- 
ticles, and here we see the influence of Philo more 
definitely than in his predecessors (ef. p. 8). For it 
is with the influence of Philo that we have here to 
deal, not that of Comutus, as Porphyry, the oppo- 
nent of Origen, asserts (Eusebius, ME vi. 19. 8). 
According to Origen, then, as to the Hellenistic 
Jews, there is a threefold conception of Scripture, 
— the simple man is edified by means of the ‘ flesh ’ 
of the Bible, the advanced by means of its ‘ soul,’ 
the perfected by the pneumatic vbp.os, which has 
a shadow of good things to come {de Prim, iv. 11). 
Thus the understanding of Scripture stands in 
the most intimate relationship to human nature. 
There are, however, in Scripture all kinds of 
aKdvSaXa, Tpoa-KbfjLp.ara, and historical impossi- 
bilities. Origen, well instructed in the heathen 
olemics, agrees that there could have been no 
ays before the creation of the stars, and that God 
could not, like a gardener, plant trees or take 
walks. It was also impossible to talk of God’s 
face, from which Cain hid himself. Then the 
Gospels, as well as the OT law, contain precepts 
which are not to be literally followed {e,g, Lk 10^ 
Mt 5^* ^ I cf. 1 Co 7^*). And there is no lack of 
stories which are absurd when taken literally, as, 
e,g,, that Satan brought Jesus to the top of a 
high mountain (Mt 4®^*)* Now it would he quite 
false to reject the whole on account of such pecu- 
liarities ; on the contrary, where the literal mean- 
ing is unworthy of the wisdom of revelation, it 
is the proper thing to look for the imbvom. The 
wP€VfjLari,K6yj but not the <rw/wTt/f6v, goes through 
the whole of the Scriptures ; in some passages the 
latter is impossible. Thus the allegorical wisdom 


received its academical consecration, and it made 
little diflerence that Porphyry, the passionate oppo- 
nent of Christianity, declared himself against the 
method (Eusebius, ME vi. 19. 4), seeing he himself, 
as is well known, did no better (cf. the case of 
Celsus, above). A more threatening opposition arose 
from another quarter, from the camp of the Chris- 
tians themselves. "We know quite a succession 
of ecclesiastical writers who declared themselves 
against Origen’s allegorical system. These are the 
representatives of the school of Antioch (Julius 
Airicanus) ; Lucian, Eustathius of Antioch (de En- 
gastrimytho, ed. Jahn, Texts und Untersuchungen, 
ii. 4 ; cf. especially ch. xxi. f. ), Diodorus of Tarsus 
(ris dtaepopd Beutplas Kal dWr^yopias), Isidorus of Pelu- 
sium, and, above all, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
wrote, among other works, five whole volumes 
against the allegorists (cf. for him, Kihn, Theodor 
von Mopsuhestia und Junilius Africanus als Exe- 
aeten). These men, of course, did not think of 
bluntly rejecting the pneumatical exegesis as un- 
justified ; they only sought, by calling in question 
the sole supremacy of the allegoric^ intei'preta- 
tion, to restore the historical basis which had been 
destroyed by the allegorists. This they did by at- 
tempting to disclose the typical meaning after 
having ascertained the verbal signification. But 
they could not in this way really reach consistency. 
The allegorical method was, after all, more logical 
than the exegesis of the school of Antioch, which, 
in recognizing typology and in distinguishing a 
double meaning in Scripture, again came nearer 
to the allegorical interpretation, and, particularly 
by accepting Messianic passages in the OT, made 
its own position untenable. Theodore himself is 
the best example of this. It is quite refreshing 
to learn his opinions regarding the Book of Job 
and the Canticles (Migne, Patrologia Grceca^ Ixvi. 
697 ff.): the former resembles a Greek drama, the 
latter a love poem, in which Solomon celebrates his 
marriage with an Egyptian woman. The Psalms, 
too, were explained historically by Theodore. But 
then, again, comes the reaction. Although Theodore 
does not deny that, e,g, , Zee 9®"^® refers to Zerubbabel, 
and although he expresses himself strongly against 
those who interpret one part of the prophet’s words 
as applying to him, and another part as referring 
to Christ, still he finds a kind of mediation in the 
thought that a considerable part of the prophetic 
message is to be understood ‘ hyperbolicaily,’ i,e, 
its full truth was first found in Jesus Christ (cf. 
Comment, in Each. ix. p. 554 f. 11). Similarly, too, 
he interprets Ps 54 as referring to Onias, but, at 
the same time, as being a <rKLaypa<pla (cf. above, 
Origen, and Theodore himself [p. 555]) of the suffer- 
ings of our Lord. Another excellent example (J1 
228 - 82 ) ig OTven more fully by Kihn, loc. cit. 137. 
Theodore^ exegesis continued to flourish in the 
school of Nisibis, and obtained, by means of Julius 
Africanus, an entrance into the West (Kihn, loc. 
cit. p. 215 fi‘.). 

The allegorical method was not emphatically 
enough combated by this new method, whicn 
in the place of the one {fw6vota only set another, 
notwithstanding the vigour with which the cham- 
pions of the doctrine of Antioch in thoroughly 
Greek style carried on the conflict. It was now 
no longer possible to overthrow the system ; it had 
already become far too necessary an element in 
Greek thought. Gregory of Nyssa seems to have 
quite made up his mina not to reduce the Scrip- 
tures to an allegory {Eexcemeron, i. p. 6. 42, 43) ; 
but then, again, he takes a delight in all allegorical 
representations, and gives some himself, particu- 
larly in his explanation of the Canticles. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who, like all the Apologists, op- 
poses the heathen aUegories, wishes to adopt in the 
interpretation of Scripture a via media Between 
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the TraxijrepoL r^v didvotav and the allegorists {Orat, \ 
xlv. 12), hut he also declares : ^vdv/xa, t^s dcre^elas 
icrrlv <pC\ia roO ypdfMfxaros {Orat. xxxi. 3). 

Allegorical interpretation flourished also in the 
W est. Its rules had been taught at an early date 
in the rhetorical schools (Jerome, Com. on tip. ad 
Gal. ii. 4. 24). Alongside of Hilary and Ambrose, 
the great name to be mentioned nere is that of 
Jerome, who lays down the maxim {Comment, in 
Mai vi. 952, Migne) : ‘ Kegula scripturarum 
est : nbi manif estissima prophetia de futuris texitur, 
per incerta allegoriae non extenuare (^u?e scripta 
sunt,[ but who at the same time explams Leah as 
Judaism, Rachel as Christianity {Ep. cxxiii. 13, i. 
p. 910, Migne), and declares {ad Am. lib. i. 2. Iff., 
vi. 238, Migne) ; ‘ Qui legit introiisse Judam ad 
Thamar meretricem et ex ea duos filios procreasse, 
si turpitudinem sequatur litterce et non ascendet ad 
decorem intelleg entice spiritaliSi comburat ossa regis 
Idumsese.’ Augustine here, as in all other depart- 
ments, occupies a prominent place. He follows in 
his writing, de Doctrina Christiana, the seven her- 
meneutic rules of the Donatist Tychonius (iii. 30), 
and gives a lively and delightful representation of 
the duties of the expositor. In spite, however, of 
the breadth of his view, he too appeals to the old 
text, 2 Co 3®, that the letter killeth (iii. 6) ; and 
thus we kill_ our souls when, in following the 
letter, we subject our intelleg entia to the flesh (cf. 
Origen, above). But Augustine in many Biblical 
passages recognizes not so much an allegorical 
meaning as Jigurata locutio (xi. 15) : * Servabitur 
ergo in locutxonibus figuratis regula huiusmodi, ut 
tamdiu versetur diligenti consideratione quod legi- 
tur, donee ad re^num caritatis interpretatio per- 
ducatur.’ It requires, however, no more than these 
seven rules of Tychonius to show us that Biblical 
exegesis was threatened with a schematism which, 
in a short time, prevailed. Cassiodorus, who in 
like manner makes use of Tychonius, postulates 
in his book Institutiones divinarum et scecularium 
literarum six modi intellegentioe ; and Eucherius 
• proceeds according to the same example in his 
Eormulce spiritalis intellegentioe, which now furnish 
us with a copious table of individual allegories. 
Thus a special meaning is afforded when Scripture 
speaks of the features of God — the eyes of God are 
His insight, His mouth is His speech, and so on. 

But, in addition to that, every individual thing* has its definite 
meaning: the ice ia=sdurities peccatorum; the winds s=amwwe 
sanctorum; the shadow =proiectio divina; the stones = either 
Christ or sancti; roses axe^martyres a ruoore sanguinis; the 
fishes s=sancti; the raven peccatoris vel deemonis; the 
lion~dowint« ; the bear=dia5o?Tts aut duces scevi, but the wolf 
and the wild boar are also representations of the devil; the 
tiger is=feminea interdum interrogantia; the camel 
rebus sceculi onusti vel moribus distorti, 

After winning these triumphs, the Middle Ages 
fell asleep, and it is impossible for us here to trace 
the vagaries of allegorical interpretation further. 
The interpretation, which finds expression in the 
following well-known couplet, becomes quite a 
fixed rule ; — 

‘ Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas analogia.' 

Bernard of Clairvaux is an enthusiastic allegorist 
of the Canticles. Thomas Aquinas {Summa TheoL 
i. art. 10) distinguishes the sensus historicus vel 
litteralis from the sensus spiritualis, qui super lit^ 
teralem fundatur et eum supponit, and this dis- 
tinction prevailed for centuries. It was not till 
the Reformation that this way of interpreting was 
called in question. Luther, who confesses that as 
monk he had allegorized everything, seeks, along 
with the other Reformers, only for the^^^e^w'ws 
litteralis (Heinriei, in Hauck, PBE^, vii. art. 

' Hermeneutik ’). Of course he still interprets 
Canticles allegorically, but does not express him- 
self so enthusiastically regarding it as either the 
theologians of the Middle Ages or many later 


exegetes. The Canticles, in fact, have been to a 
large extent the test for the later Biblical inter- 
pretation. Generally speaking, the allegorical 
method has in modern times fallen into disuse. 
Men like Cocceius belong to the exceptions, 
and Biblical criticism on a historical and gram- 
matical basis has, particularly since the end of the 
18th cent., almost annihilated allegorical exegesis. 
StUl the interpretation of the Canticles, which 
held its place in the Canon, has again and 
again raised up friends of the old method. Al- 
though H, Grotius, as early as the 17th cent., 
treated the poem to a large extent historically and 
grammatically, and Herder, at the end of the 18th 
cent., offered a purely historical and literary ex- 
planation, still there "have been even in our times 
men like 0. von Gerlach and Hengstenberg, who 
have more or less preferred the old interpretation 
of the Canticles as referring to Christ and the 
Church. This is the exegesis which still prevails 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A few words remain yet to be said with regard 
to the Jewish allegorists. The 2nd cent, of our 
era produced quite a succession of these exegetes. 
We have already noted above (p. 330*^) that the 
allegorical interpretation of the Canticles is due 
originally to R. A^iba. Among the Jews, no less 
than among the Christians, keen controversies 
have raged, and the 13th cent, in particular is 
remarkable for the passions which this dispute 
called forth. Among the Jewish interpreters of 
the Bible at the present day the allegorical method 
is the method of interpretation which finds most 
general favour. JOH. Geffckeu. 

ALL FOOLS’ DAY. — This has been authori- 
tatively defined as a humorous name for the First 
of April, the day which has been popularly ap- 
propriated to the custom of playing the fool by 
means of practical jokes at the expense of a person’s 
credulity. The term is of comparatively modern 
use; the practice is wide-spread, but of obscure 
origin. 

The phrase is used by Swift in 1712; ‘A due 
donation for All Fools’ Day’ (Hone’s Every Day 
Booh, i. 205). It occurs in 1760 in Poor Eohms 
Almanack : ‘ The First of April some do say Is set 
^art for All Fools’ Day’ (Brand, Pop, Antt.), 
CQiarles Lamb uses the expression : * All Fools’ 
Day. The compliments of the season to my worthy 
masters.’ 

[ The custom is wide-spread. Heame, in his 
diary, under April 2, 1712, writes : ‘ Yesterday 
being the first of April (a day remarkable in Eng- 
land for making oi April Fools),’ etc. (Hearne’s 
Collection, vol. lii. Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1888). Con- 
greve in 1687 refers to the fools’ -errands practised 
on the First of April ; ‘ That’s one of Love’s April- 
fools, is always upon some errand that’s to no 
purpose,’ There is also in the Oxf. Eng. Dictionary 
a reference as early as 1609, from Dekker’s Gulfs 
Hornebooh (ed. Grosart, ii. 209) ; ‘ To the intent I 
may aptly furnish this feast of Fooles.’ There is no 
distinct reference to the practice in Shakespeare, 
unless, in the light of the Congreve quotation 
above, the following from As You Like It may be 
taken as an allusion to it ; 

* Mos. Now tell me how long you would have her after you 
have possessed her. 

Orl. For ever and a day. 

JBas. Say “a day” without the “ever.” No, no, Orlando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they 
wed.’— IV. i. 148. 

Brockhaus {Konv. Lexikon) says that the practice 
is unknown to German antiquity, and appears to 
have been introduced from France. 

The origin of the practice is obscure. It is clear 
from Dekker that it was widely prevalent at the 
close of the 16th century. It seems difllcult, 
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therefore, to accept the theory that it was due to 
the transference of New Year’s Day from the First 
of April to the First of January. In France this is 
said to have been due to an order of Charles ix. in 
1564, and it is suggested that for the Urennes, or 
New Year’s gifts which were transferred to the 
First of J anuary — 

‘ on ne fit plus que des felicitations de plaisanterie anx per- 
sonnes qui s’accommodaient avec regret au nouveau 
On fit mieux encore ; on s’amuse les mystifier par des cadeaux 
simuks ou par des faux messages, et finalement, comme au 
mois d'avril le soleil quitte le signe zodiacal des Poissons, nos 
aieux donnferent ^ ces simulacres le nom de poissons d’avril’ 
(Noiiv. JDioL Larousse XUust.). 

But is not this itself a plaisanterie ? New Year’s 
gifts were, at least in England, given at the begin- 
ning of January before 1564, It is on record that 
they were presented to Henry VI. between Christmas 
Day and 4th Feb. 1428 (Rymer’s Fmdera, x. 387). 
And ‘ Sol in piscibus ’ stood of old in the calendars 
much as the phrase ‘ Sun enters the sign Pisces ’ 
stands in the calendar for 1907 against 19th Feb. 
The poissons d^avril were caught under the Ram, 
They cannot even come under the category of the 
Irish Bull. 

Other suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of this practice of making an April-fool, or 
‘ hunting the gowk,’ as it is termed in Scotland. 
Some have seen in it a parody of the changeable- 
ness of April weather. Others regard it as a 
reminiscence of the solemn fooling in the Miracle 
Plays. Another sees in it a relic of the Roman 
Cerealia^ held at the beginning of April. 

‘The tale is that Proserpine vras sporting in the Elysian 
meadows, and had just filled her lap with daffodils, when Pluto 
carried her off to the lower world. Her mother Ceres heard the 
echo of her screams, and went in search of the voice ; but her 
search was a fool’s errand, — it was hunting the gowk or looking 
for the echo of a scream’ (Brewer, Diet, qf Phrase and Fable). 

May not this be numbered among the fables, the 
Cerealia being kept from April 12 to 19 ? 

Fooling similar to that which characterizes the 
First of April takes place at the Holi Festival in 
India ; and Maurice {Ind. Ant. vi. 71) says : 

‘ The First of Ai)ril in England and the Holi Festival in India 
had their origin in the ancient practice of celebrating the 
Vernal Equinox.’ 

The similarity of the fooling in India and the 
Celtic lands of Western Europe, taken together 
with affinities in religion and folklore, illustrated 
by the cross-legged figure of the Celtic deity Cer- 
nunnos in the Bordeaux Museum, points to a 
common origin in very early times, and supports 
Maurice’s conclusion. The same conclusion is ex- 
pressed in other words in Brockhaus’ Konvers. Lex . : 
* dass er der Best eines alten heidnischen vielleicht altkeltischen 
Festes ist, welches mit dem Beginn des Friihlinges im Znsam- 
menhange stand.’ 

In whose honour this old Celtic Festival was held, 
and what religious mystery or rite underlay the 
fooling, has yet to be traced. It is only possible to 
suggest the lines along which the solution may he 
found. 

Two points have to be noted. The rite—if such 
fooling may he dimfied hy the name of rite— must 
he performed at the passing of March, t.e. on the 
First of April. It must ^so be finished before 
noon. These points are confirmed hy two rhymes. 
In North Stafifordshire, if the joke is played m the 
afternoon, those who are trying to practise the 
joke are met with the retort : 

* March is gone, and April come ; 

You’re a fool, and I’m none.’ 

In South Staffordshire the rhyme runs ; 

* April-fool’s dead and gone. 

You’re ten fools to make me one.’ 

These rhymes, preserved in a district stiU strongly 
versed in old Celtic folklore, point not only to the 
antiquity of the custom, but to its being associated 
with some ancient pagan rite, celebrated between 
the evening of the last day of March and the 
morning of the First of April. 


Is there any means of tracing the origin and 
affinity of the rite ? The First of April was kept 
in ancient Rome as the Feast of Venus and Fortuna 
Virilis. Ovid says that Fortuna Virilis was wor- 
shipped by women that she might preserve their 
charms, and thus enable them to please their hus- 
bands [Fasti, iv. 145-149). How the men occupied 
themselves during the time the women were 
worshipping at the shrine of Fortuna Virilis, or 
whether they suspected they were being fooled by 
the women, cannot be known. As Fortuna Virilis 
was also the goddess of boys and youths, it is not 
impossible that the old game of ‘ blind -man’s buff,’ 
or ‘ hoodman-blind,’ as it is in Shakespeare, may be 
a relic of the rite practised by the men on the 
occasion of this Festival. Or the fooling may be 
specially associated with this Spring Festival of 
Venus. It is on record that Q. Fabius Gurges, the 
Consul, at the close of the Samnite War, founded 
the worship of Venus Obsequens and Postvorta 
{Smith, Class. Diet. art. ‘Venus’). Fuller details 
may be found in Livy [Hist. xi.). 

It is to some Celtic form of this worship of Venus 
on the First of April that the origin of All Fools’ 
Day must be traced. Rhys in his Hihhert Lectures 
shows an affinity between Venus and the maiden - 
mother Arianrhod, the daughter of Don. 

‘These remarks on the parallelism between the Celtic Sun- 
god and Balder would he incomplete without a word respecting 
the latter's mother, Frig^. She is proved, by the Anglo-Saxon 
word Frigedseg, now Friday, and hy the old Norse habit of 
calling the planet Venus Frigg’s Star, to have been treated to a 
certain extent as a counterpart of the Latin Venus. Her dwell- 
ing in a mansion called Pen sal, the Hall of the Pen or Swamp, 
recalls Lieu’s mother, Arianrhod, and her sea-girt castle ’ (Rhys, 
Hibb. Lect. p. 64S). 

And perhaps it is not merely accident that some 
of the most exquisite fooling in the Mahinogion is 
in ‘ Math, the son of Mathonwy.’ Arianrhod was 
the mistress of the Culture Hero, Gwydion, son of 
Don. By her he had two sons, Llew or Lieu, the 
Sun-hero of Celtic mythology, and Dylan. The 
boy Llew was reared at Dinas Dinlle, on the Car- 
narvon coast near the southern end of the Menai 
Straits. A little distance to the south-west is a 
sunken reef known as Caer Arionrhod, the sea-girt 
Castle of Arianrhod in the Mahinogion. This was 
the scene of the magic fooling by which Gwydion 
won a name for his son Llew, and forced Arianrhod 
to invest him in the armour in which he was to 
shine. Llew’s twin-brother was christened by 
order of Math, and immediately made for the sea. 
‘ He swam as well as the best fish in its waters, and 
for this reason was called Dylan, the son of the 
wave * (Guest’s Mahinogion,^ ed. Nutt, pp, 66-71). 
His name is commemorated in the headland Maen- 
ddulan on the same coast. 

Llew and Dylan are held by Rhys to represent 
the principles of light and darkness, and it would 
be natural that any rite connected with the victory 
of the Sun-god Llew over Arianrhod and his twin- 
brother Dylan should be associated with the First 
of April. This suggestion also affords an explana- 
tion of the French ^irase. Those who were fooled 
on the First of April, and suffered the discomfiture 
of Dylan, would suitably be named after his fish- 
like propensities, ‘ poissons d’avrih’ 

All Fools’ Day may therefore be the relic of a 
Spring Festival of Llew. In the shining armour 
of the Sun, which he had won by his magic from 
Arianrhod, he triumphed at this season of the year 
over the cold gloom of the winter sunlight per- 
sonified in his brother Dylan. These early myths 
took shape in religious rites, and were preserved in 
folklore and in popular rhymes and customs. 
Rhys, writing of the feast held on the First of 
August in honour of Lug, another name of the 
Sun-hero Llew, says : 

‘Look at the position of these places [Lyons, Laon, Leyden, 
all variants of the older Lugdunum] on the map, and take into 
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accoimt those of Dinlleu in Arvon and Dinlle in the Wrekin 
district of Shropshire, also the places where the Lugnassad were 
celebrated m Ireland, and you will readily admit that the name 
Lugus, Lug, or Heu was that of a divinity whose cult was prac- 
tised by all probably of the Celts both on the Continent and in 
these islands' Lect. p. 420). 


Such a cult would almost of necessity involve a 
Sj^ring Festival in which Llew would be associated 
with Arianrhod and his brother Dylan. And it 
may be noted that it is within sight of the Wrekin 
that the North Stafibrdshire rhyme runs : 


* March is gone, and April come ; 

You’re a fool, and I'm none.’ 

The lines point to the triumph of Llew and the 
discomfiture or fooling of Dylan. 

Litbraturb. — Murray, New Eng. Diet, s.v.; Larousse, Nona. 
Diet, lllust . ; Brockhaus, Konv. Lexikon ; Brewer, Diet, oj 
Phrase and Fable ; Chambers, Book of Days ; Rhys, ‘ Celtic 
Heathendom,’ If it. Lect., 1886; Guest, Mabinogion'^ (IQ04). 

Thomas Barns. 
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Introduction (L. H. Gray), p. 333. 

African, American (L. H. Gray), p. 335. 

Arabian. — See Semitic, p. 351. 

Aramaean.— See Semitic, p. 352. 

Assyrian. — See Semitic, p. 353. 

Babylonian.— See Semitic, p. 352. 

Canaanite. — See Semitic, p. 353. 

Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 337. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshb), p. 337. 

Christian (H. L. Pass), p. 338. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 342. 

In the most general sense of the term, an altar 
may be defined as a surface, usually elevated, but 
occasionally level with the ground, or even depressed 
beneath it, prepared or adapted to receive a sacrifice. 
It is thus, by implication, intimately connected 
with sacrifice and has seemingly been 

developed as a ritual adjunct to the oblation. 
Sacrifices are, _ however, not uncommonly made 
to natural objects by casting the offering into 
them. Thus, amongst the Nicaraguans, the human 
sacrifices to the volcano Masaya or Popogatepec 
were cast into the crater of the mountain, and 
amongst the Hurons tobacco was thrust into the 
crevice of a rock in which a spirit was believed to 
dwell (Tylor, Pr. Cult.^ ii. 207--208); while, in 
similar fashion, pins and other trifles are dropped 
into holy wells in Cornwall and Armenia ; and in 
Swabia, the Tyrol, and the Upper Palatinate, 
meal is flung into the face of the gale to placate 
the storm-demon {ib. pp. 214, 269 ; cr. also 

E p. 210-211 ; and Abeghian, Armen. VolJcsglauhe, 
eipzig, 1899, p. 58). The common Greek practice 
of m^ing offerings to water deities, even to 
Poseidon himself, by permitting the blood of the 
sacrifice to flow immediately from the victim into 
the water, is too well known to require more than 
an allusion, and it is again exemplified both in 
Guinea and North America ; while, in like manner, 
offerings are made to the earth by burying the 
sacrifice, as amongst the Khonds of Orissa (a mode 
of sacrifice which also occurs elsewhere in offerings 
to the dead), and to the fire by casting the offering 
into it, as amongst the Yakuts and the Carinthians 
(Tylor, op. cit. ii. 377-378, 407-408); Sacrifice to 
the dead may be made simply by casting the 
offering away^ at random, as in Melanesia (Codring- 
ton, 3felanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 128). 

Sacrifices may also be offered either by placing 
the offering simply on the ground, as amongst the 
Indians of Brazil and the African negroes (cf. 
Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of Bel., London, 1896, pp. 
134-135) ; or by hanging the oblation on trees or 
poles, as amongst the ancient Swedes and the 
modern Semites, Armenians, Hindus, aud some of 
the African tribes (cf. Tylor, op. cit. ii. 228 ; Curtiss, 
Prim. Semit. Bel. To-day, New York, 1902, pp. 91- 
92 ; Abeghian, (m. cit.ip. 59 ; Crooke, Pop. Bel. and 
Folklore of N. India, London, 1896, ii. 99-100, 102 ; 
Ellis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 42). 

In considering the primitive purpose of the altar, 
it may not he amiss to discuss the etymology of 


Greek (E. A. Gardner), p. 342, 

Hebrew. — See Semitic, p. 353. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 345. 

Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 346, 

Persian (E. Edwards), p. 346. 

Phoenician.— See Semitic, p. 353. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 348. 

Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 349. 

I Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 350. 

Slavonic (L. Leger), p. 354. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 354. 

the words denoting it in Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic. In the former group of languages 
‘ altar ’ is represented by the Hebrew mizheah 
(Arab, madhoah), a derivative of nat (Assyr. zihd, 
Arab, dhahaha, etc.), ^to slaughter,’ thus clearly 
indicating that the Semitic altar was for the 
slaughtered victim or its blood, not for the burnt- 
offering (the burnt-offering being of later develop- 
ment amongst the Semites ; cf. W. R. Smith, pp. 
350 ff.) ; and this is curiously confirmed by the fact 
that amongst the modern Semites there are no 
humt-offerings, hut only the slaughter of victims 
without burning (Curtiss, op. cit. p. 229). 

But if we turn to the Indo-Germanic words for 
‘altar,’ a striking diversity of terms awaits us. 
First and foremost is the Latin altdre, borrowed in 
many languages {e.g. Old High German altdri, 
Old Brass, altars, Old Church Slav, olittan, Lith. 
alfdrius. Buss, altari), and defined by Festus as 
follows; ‘altaria sunt in quihus igne adoletur.’ 
The word is commonly derived from altt^, ‘high ’ ; 
but this must be rejected, since not only is the 
meaning unsatisfactory, hut linguistic evidence is 
against it, -dris {-dlis) being used in Latin only to 
form an adjectival or nominal derivative from a 
noun (cf. limindris for an inferred limindlis, 

* relating to the threshold,’ from limen). It should 
plainly he connected with ad-oleo, ‘ to burn a sacri- 
fice,’ unaccented Lat. a in post- tonic syllables (the 
primitive form of adoleo being ddaleo) becoming 
o before I and labials, and probably stands, by dis- 
similation, for an inferred altdlis, ‘fiery’ (ci. for 
this etymology and other Indo-Germanic cognates, 
Walde, Lat. etymol. Worterhuch, Heidelberg, 1906, 
p. 9 ; the t, however, makes the derivation oi altdre 
from the root aU very difficult, unless one may 
assume in it the presence of a * root-determinative ’ 
t [cf . Persson, Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvaria- 
tion, Upsala, 1891, pp. 28-35], though this method 
of etymologizing is rejected by many scholars). 
The second Lat. term for ‘altar’ is ara, Oscan 
aasa, Umbrian asa, which is most probably con- 
nected with areo, ‘hum’ (Walde, op. cit. p. 40). 

The Greek terms for ‘altar’ are 
and dvaiaar'fipLov. The first of these, which stands 
in Ahlaut-x^lelion with Doric (Attic 

* step,’ itself occasionally means ‘ step ’ {e.g. Odyss. 

vii. 100) ; while the last two are both connected 
with ‘ to sacrifice,’ especially by burning (cf. 

Latin svffio, ‘fumigate,’ etc.). Finally, m 
Germanic we have the Icelandic stalli, Anglo- 
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Saxon weofod or wihhed, and Gothic humlasta\x-^, 
the first being etymologically akin to the Eng. 
stall, * place,’ the second denoting ‘ idol -table,’ 
and the third ‘place of sacrifice, housel-stead.’ 
Finally, it may be noted that a modern Russian 
term for ‘ altar,’ iQrtmniihu, also means ‘ place of 
sacrifice,’ being a derivative of Bertva, ‘ sacrifice ’ ; 
but it must be borne in mind that this root is 
ultimately connected with Skr. gar, ‘to praise,’ so 
that the Slav, group, including Old Church Slav. 
irUi, ‘to sacri&e,’ h'Utm, ‘sacrifice,’ and BricU, 
‘priest,’ seems to have regarded the sacrifice 
primarily as praise (cf. Miklosich, Etymol. 
Worterbuch der slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, 
410) — a concept whicn is, perhaps, borrowed 
om Christianity. 

It is thus evident that amongst the Semites the 
altar was primarily the place where the victim 
was slaughtered, and amongst the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the place where it was burnt. 

It is clear from what has already been said that 
the altar, essentially an adjunct of the sacrifice, 
has been evolved later than the oblation, for many 
peoples have sacrificed, or made their offerings, and 
still do so, without altars; and there are con- 
siderable areas, particularly in Africa and South 
America, where the altar is entirely unknown, 
while the late development of the altar amongst 
the Indo-Germanic peoples is a commonplace (cf. 
Schrader, EE der indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, pp. 855, 861), and receives a 
striking exemplification in the relatively late 
evolution of the Indian vedi (see Altar [Hindu]). 
The latter represents, indeed, a curious type of 
altar, in that it is primarily a fire altar in a trench 
strewn with grass, evolving later into the common 
form of a raised altar for burnt-offerings. Its 
development thus shows all three forms of the 
altar — depressed below the ground, practically 
level with the ground, and elevated above the 
ground (cf. Ludwig, Der Eigveda, iii,, Prague, 
1878, p. 364 f.; Hillebrandt, Eitual ~ Litteratur, 
StrassDurg, 1897, p. 14). 

Allusion has already been made to the wide- 
spread custom of hanging offerings on sacred trees, 
and oblations are likewise placed on sacred stones. 
The best example of the latter phenomenon is 
perhaps found in the case of the Heb. masqehdh, 
‘upright stone, pillar’ (from nifi, ‘to take one’s 
stand ’ ; cf. Arab, nasdba, ‘ to set up,’ nush, ‘ object 
set up, idol ’ : for other cognates and for literature, 
cf. Oxf, Heb. Lex. pp. 662-663), which was regarded 
as a Divine abode and anointed with ou [e.g. 
Gn 28^®). In like manner the Arab, an^dh (plural 
of nt^h, ‘idol,’ which is derived from 
and is thus linguistically connected with mas^ehdh) 
were anointed with blood (W. R. Smith, pp. 184, 
321). 

It is held by many that the sacred stone or tree 
and the altar * originally were identical in use and 
purpose’ (cf. Jevons, op. eit. pp. 134-135) ; but this 
view seems at least open to (question, despite the 
support given to it by the history of the Semitic 
altar. Though the distinction may be deemed 
academic and subtle, the present writer feels that, 
while the deity is believed to be in the sacred stone 
or the sacred tree, he is never held to dwell in the 
altar. The altar is, in other words, from its veiy 
inception, the table on which the offering to the 

f od is slaughtered, burnt, or deposited. The oil and 
lood on the sacred stone please and feed the deity, 
the rags on the sacred tree adorn him ; but the offer- 
ings on the altar are taken by him, not placed upon 
him. In no sense, then, can the sacred tree or stone 
be considered identical with the altar, unless one is 
ready to regard the JEgaean Sea as an altar because 
offerings were cast into it in honour of Poseidon, or 
the crater of Mauna Loa as an altar since human 


sacrifices to Pele were hurled into its depths ; for 
there seems to be no differentiation of kind between 
the besmearing of the sacred stone and the casting 
of an oblation into the ocean or into a crater. 

The evolution of the altar will be considered more 
fully in the following sections devoted to it amongst 
individual peoples, but a brief allusion may be made 
to two forms of altar not always recognized as such. 
In the opening sentence it has been stated that the 
altar may sometimes he ‘ level with the ground, or 
even depressed beneath it.’ In the former case, we 
have a very primitive type indeed— but a step 
removed from the mere placing of ofierings on the 
ground by inte^osing a layer of sand which serves 
as an altar. The typical example of this form 
is the Hopi altar, which is discussed in Altar 
(American), though an analogue may be traced 
in the Semitic use of the threshold as an altar 
(see Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, London, 
1896, passim), or in the mat-altars of the ancient 
Egyptians ; as well as in the herbs on which the 
flesh of slaughtered victims was laid by the 
Persians (Herodotus, i. 132 ; Strabo, p. 732 f. ). 

The altar depressed below the ground is more 
than the mere trench which often surrounds the 
altar to receive the blood which flows from the 
sacrifice slaughtered upon it (cf. 1 K 18®^; Well- 
hausen, Eeste des arah. Heidentums^, Berlin, 1897, 
. 105), even as the altar itself frequently has 
ollows artificially made or modified in its upper 
surface to receive or carry off’ the blood (cf. Curtiss, 
op. cit. pp. 235-236). This form of depressed altar 
was particularly appropriate in sacrijucing to the 
manes, and is admirably exemplified in the sacrifice 
made by Odysseus in order to enter Hades {Odyss. 
xi. 24-47 ; cf. Lucian, Charon, 22 ; Pausanias, x. 
4-10) ; or again in the ancient Persian form of 
sacrifice to water (Strabo, loe. cit.), where, as in 
the Indian vedi (see above), we find the trench 
combined with the quasi-me^t (for further instances 
of the Indo-Germanic trench-altar see art. Aryan 
Religion). With all this may be compared the 
distinction in Chinese ritual between the victims 
sacrificed to earth and those offered to Heaven, the 
former being buried and the latter burnt. 

The trenmi-altar is interestingly combined with 
the more usual form in the round altar with a 
hollow centre, through which the blood might flow 
immediately into the earth, found at Mycenae, 
and corresponding with the hollow, round ^<rxdpa, 
‘ hearth,’ level with the ground, rots 

^TTodhofxev (Pollux, Onomasticon, i. 8 ; see Schuch- 
hardt, Schliemann's Excavations, tr. Sellers, Lon- 
don, 1891, pp. 156-157) ; while the connecting bond 
between the two forms seems to he given by an 
altar discovered by Schliemann at Tiryns, consist- 
ing of a quadrangular block of masonry laid on the 
ground, with a round hole in the centre, lined with 
masonry to a depth of three feet, beneath being a 
rough earthen pit (Schuchhardt, op. cit. p. 107). 

The probable general development of the altar 
may, in the light of what has been said, be sketched 
briefly as follows. Offerings were originally set 
upon the ground before the divinity, or placed 
upon the object in which he was believed to 
dwell, but as yet there was no altar. With the 
further evolution of the concept of sacrifice as a 
meal, either exclusively for the divinity or to be 
shar^ by him with his worshippers (for full details 
see art. Sacrifice), and with the development of 
the idol-concept (see art. Images and Idols), 
natural objects, chiefly poles and stones, of ap- 
propriate shape were placed before the idol in 
which the deity was held to reside, and there 
received the offerings ; or a thin substance was 
placed upon the ground to remove the off’ering 
from direct contact with the ground — thus giving 
the most primitive forms of the altar, which 
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might also he made of a pile of stones, or 
even of earth. As the shrine or temple {q,v,) was 
evolved, the altar was placed at first outside it, 
because of the small dimensions of the primitive 
shrine ; but later it resumed its original place in 
front of the object in which the divinity was 
believed to dwell, or which symbolized the deity 
to whom sacrifice was made. With the develop- 
ment of art, the altar, which had long ceased to be 
left in its natural shape, despite the conservative 
character of religious ritual (cf. Ex 20^5), became 
varied in form, and was ornamented in accord with 
the best abilities of those who constructed it. The 
theory of the altar, however, is unchanged, whether 
victims be slaughtered on it, or whether it be used 
for burnt-offerings, or to receive and bear animal, 
vegetable, or other oblations (as in the Roman 
Uctisterniunif the Jewish table of shewbread, or 
many Polynesian altars), these distinctions be- 
longing properly to the subject of sacrifice [q.v.). 
The human body has been used in at least two 
cults as an altar. In the Aztec Ochpaniztli, or 
broom feast, the woman who was to be sacrificed 
by decapitation was held by a priest on his back, 
he thus constituting an altar [Bulletin ^8 BE, 
p, 174); while in Satanism iq,^,) the body of a 
nude woman forms the altar on which the Mass is 
parodied. 

Litbraturb.— J evons, Introd. to Hist, of R&l. (London, 1896) 
pp. 130-143 ; and see at end of following articles. 

LOUIS H. Geay. 

ALTAR (African). — Nowhere, except in South 
America, is there so general a lack of the altar 
as in Africa — a phenomenon which closely corre- 
sponds to, and is in part indicative of, the primi- 
tive religious conditions of that continent, and 
also finds a partial explanation in the simplicity 
characterizing fetishism the prevailing type 
of religion there ; though temples, or ‘ fetish huts,’ 
are by no means unknown, even amongst tribes 
which have no altars, such as the Bantu Basogas 
(cf. Waitz, AnthropoL der Naturmlker^ ii., Leipzig, 
1860, pp. 184-185 ; Johnston, Uganda Protectorate^ 
London, 1902, pp. 717-718). Thus, amongst the 
Hottentots, ana even the Hovas of Madagascar, 
we find no traces of the altar (Waitz, op, cit. 

. 342, 440) ; while amongst the tribes of the 
est Coast, whose religion has been perhaps the 
most carefully studied, this feature of the cult 
plays relatively a very minor r61e. Attention 
should here be directed, however, to the sacri- 
fices which are made by the Ewe - speaking 
peoples to Legba, the phallic deity, to whom 
* on extraordinary occasions a human sacrifice is 
offered, the victim is disembowelled, the entrails 
placed in a dish or calabash before the image, and 
the body suspended on a tree or post in front of 
the shrine, where it is suffered to remain till it 
rots and falls to pieces* (Ellis, Ewe ~ Speaking 
Peoples^ London, 1890, p. 42). Here both the dish 
and the tree (or post) represent a primitive form 
of altar, and in like manner we may regard the 
post on which a girl was impaled at Lagos to 
secure fertility for the ensuing year (Waitz, op, cit. 
p. 197) as a crude altar. 

On the other hand, in the ‘ customs * of Dahomey 
(cf. Ellis, op. cit, pp. 120-138), the sacrificial 
victims were merely slaughtered on the ground; 
nor can the usage of burying living human beings 
when houses or villages were set up in Grand 
Bassam, Yarriba, and Dahomey (cf. the same custom 
in Polynesia), or the practice of staking out a 
victim in the path of a threatened invasion, where 
he was left to starve to death to deter the foe, be 
cited as referring in any way to the altar. ^ Never- 
theless, in Dahomey a rude form of altar is found 
in the small piles of earth placed at the foot of 
trees, the turning of roads, the entrance to houses 


or villages, and in open spaces, on which are set 
manioc, maize, palm-oil, and the like, as offerings 
to the spirits (Schneider, Eel. der afrikan. Natur- 
volker^ Miinster, 1891, p. 115). 

Amongst the Tshi - speaking peoples of the 
Guinea (Doast the country stool [egwah) of the 
god, ‘which is the local symbol of authority,* is 
washed with the blood of human victims sacrificed 
in honour of the deity, whose own image receives 
a similar ablution, this being expressly recorded 
of the divinities Bobowissi, Ihtdri, Bons’ahnu, 
Behnya, and Prah (Ellis, Tshi- Speaking Peoples^ 
London, 1887, pp. 23, 51-53, 65). But neither the 
stool nor the image can properly be termed an 
altar, any rnore than the mevations on which the 
idols are set in Dahomey temples, where ‘ the images 
of the gods are placed inside, usually on a raised 
rectangular platform of clay ; and before them are 
the earthen pots and vessels, smeared with the 
blood, eggs, and palm-oil of countless offerings* 
(Ellis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples^ p. 81). 

Against this rather negative material may be 
set at least one African altar of a degree of 
development approximating to that found, for in- 
stance, in Polynesia. This is the one in the ‘ju-ju 
house* at Bonny, thus described by de Cardi (in 
Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, London, 
1899, p. 515) : 

* The altar looked very much like an ordinary kitchen plate 
rack with the edges of the plate shelves picked out with goat 
skulls. There were three rows of these, and on the three plate 
shelves a row of grinning human skulls ; under the bottom 
shelf, and between it and the top of what would be in a kitchen 
the dresser, were eight uprights garnished with rows of goats’ 
skulls, the two middle uprights being supplied with a double 
row ; below the top of the dresser, which was garnished with a 
board painted blue and white, was arranged a kind of drapery 
of filaments of palm fronds, drawn asunder from the centre, 
exposing a round hole with a raised rim of clay surrounding it, 
ostensibly to receive the blood of the victims and libations of 
palm wine. To one side, and near the altar, was a kind of 
roughly made table fixed on four straight legs ; upon this was 
displayed a number of human bones and several skulls ; leaning 
against this table was a frame looking very like a chicken walk 
on to the table ; this also was garnished with horizontal rows 
of human skulls— here and there were to be seen human skulls 
lying about; outside the Ju-ju house, upon a kind of trellis 
work, were a number of shrivelled portions of human flesh.’ 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (American). — i. Among the Indians of 
N. America the altar played an important part, 
although, curiously enough, the Jesuit missionaries 
in New France make no mention of this adjunct 
of religious cult. This silence may he explained, 
at least in part, not only by the fact that these 
heroic and devoted souls were not trained obser- 
vers, but also by the circumstance that the Algon- 
qnian and Iroquoian stocks among whom they 
laboured were essentially nomadic, and thus had 
neither temples nor altars sufficiently striking to 
attract the missionaries’ attention. We know, 
however, that the Indians of Virginia had ‘ altars, 
which they call Pawcorances, placed in their fields, 
where they sacrifice blood and fat of savage beasts, 
and offer tobacco when they return from war or 
the chase’ (de Laet, VHist, du Nouveau Monde, 
Leyden, 1640, iii. ch. 18). The Natchez, more- 
over, had a large temple, in the centre of which 
was an altar with a perpetual fire; while the 
Cadoan Assinai temples contained a wooden altar, 
on which stood leathern coffers, filled with leather 
dishes and musical instruments (Waitz, AnthropoL 
der Naturvolker, iii. 204, 220-221). The perpetual 
fire, it may be noted, was also maintained in 
Louisiana and amongst the Muskhogees [ih, pp. 
203, 208). 

Altar-mounds, found in connexion with many 
of the structures of the ‘ mound-builders,’ contain 
altars of clay or, more rarely, of stone. They 
vary greatly in size and shape, but are seldom 
over twenty inches high, and are near the ground 
in the centre of the mound ; while in their top is 
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a basin-shaped hollow, usually filled with ashes 
(Bancroft, Nat, Races of the Pacif. States, ir. 774 ; 
cf. Thomas, RBEW v. pp. 57-58 [West Virginia]; 
Holmes, ib, xx. pp. 36-37). Here, again, numerous 
variations from the general type are known. 
Thus, on the top of a mound near Sterling, 111., 
was found ^an oval altar 6 ft. long and 4^ wide. 
It was composed of flat pieces of limestone which 
had been burned red, some portions having been 
almost converted into lime. On and about this 
altar I found abundance of charcoal. At the sides 
of the altar were fragments of human bones, some 
of which bad been charred ’ (Holbrooke, quoted by 
Yarrow, Introd. to Study^ of Mortuary Customs 
among the N. Amer, Indians, Washington, 1880, 
p. 23). 

In his Moturs des sauvages mniriquains (Paris, 1724, ii. 827) 
the Jesuit Lafitau advances the theory that the calumet, or 
‘pipie of peace,’ was an altar. This statement, perhaps sur- 
prising at first, is not so absurd as it may appear, for the calumet 
certainly contains, in some instances, a burnt-offering in honour 
of a deity. Among the Southern Talapouches and Alahamons 
the head priest went forward each morning before sunrise with 
the calumet, and blew the first puff of smoke towards the east. 
The Natchez custom was very similar, except that the head 
priest thrice prostrated himself to the east, and honoured not 
only that quarter, but also the three others with whiffs of 
smoke. Like customs are found amongst many N. American 
Indian tribes, such as the Kisteneaux, Sioux, Shoshones, 
Ornahas, Poncas, Blackfeet, Pottawatomies, and Hopis (M'Guire, 
* American Aboriginal Pipes and Smoking Customs ’ in Jteport 
of the United States National Museum, 1897, pp. 351-646, 
especially pp, 663-571). 

By far the most elaborate modern N. American 
Indian altars, however, are those of the Hopis 
and kindred Pueblo tribes, whose snake, antelope, 
and flute altars have been carefully described by 
Fewkes {RBEW xv. p. 270; ib. xvi. pp. 278-279, 
287-288, 290-292 ; xix. pp. 966-969, 980-983, 989- 
996, 1001-1002). These altars are of special interest 
in that, nnlike any others known, they embody 
primarily the principle of sympathetic magic, 
especially as ‘at present the ritual is performed 
for the purpose of bringing abundant rain and 
successful cr(^s' (Fewkes, ib. xix. p. 963, cf. pp. 
1009-1111). The Hopi altar, which, of course, pre- 
sents unessential variations in different places and 
ceremonies, is composed of sand, the square interior 
white, with bordering strips of yellow, green, red, 
and white, symbolizing the fonr cardinal points. 
At the top of the central square are four symbolic 
figures of each of the four rain-clouds, from which 
depend four serpents, typifying lightning, while 
on the top outer white sand border are lines of 
black sand, representing rain. At the bottom of 
the altar are four water-gourds (the number again 
typifying the four quarters of the sky), separated 
by ears of maize, and at the top is a vase with 
maize-stalks. Battles and hull-roarers, symboliz- 
ing thunder, are scattered around the edges of the 
altar, and a pouch of tobacco (the smoke typifying 
the rain-cloud), a water-gourd, and a ‘medicine- 
bowl,' into which an aspergill is dipped to symbolize 
the falling rain, are also prominent features. The 
lines of meal drawn across the sand seem to re- 
present the fertilization proceeding from the rain- 
clouds to the external world ; while tipones, or 
totemistic emblems of the clans celebrating the 
ritual, form the most sacred objects of the altar. 
Figures of aquatic animals are also found fre- 
quently, together with other objects whose precise 
significance is not yet fully known. 

Many of these Hopi-Zuni altars, it should be noted, have a 
more or less elaborate reredos, that of the Cakwalenya (‘ Blue 
Flute’ society) at the Tusayan pueblo of Mishongnovi, for 
example, being described by Fewkes {RBEW xix. pp. 991-992) 
as consisting ‘of uprights and transverse slats of wood, the 
former decorated with ten rain-cloud pictures, five on each' 
side, one above the other. These symbols had square outlines, 
each angle decorated with a figure of a feather, and depending 
from each rain-cloud figure, parallel lines, representing falling 
rain, were painted. The transverse slat bore a row of nine 
rain-cloud figures of semicircular form. Four zigzag sticks, 
representing lightning, hung from the transverse slat between 


the vertical or lateral slats of the reredos. Two supplementary 
uprights were fastened to the main reredos, one on either side. 
These were decorated at their bases with symbolic pictures 
representing maize, surmounted by rain-cloud figures. The 
ridge of sand between the uprights of the altar supported 
many smaller rods and slats, the one in the middle being 
decorated with a picture of an ear of corn.* Despite the 
elaborate character of these reredoses, however, they are 
obviously subordinate to the sand-altars placed before them, 
and of which they are palpable imitations ; even though, as 
in some of the 2uni altars described by Mrs. Stevenson, the 
reredos is guosi - permanent, while the sand-altar must be 
remade for each ceremony. 

^ Amongst the Znni, as already intimated, we 
likewise find elaborate altars showing the same 
general type as their Hopi congeners. In all of 
them the principle of sympathetic magic seems 
to be present, as is clear from Mrs, Stevenson’s 
detailed description of them [RBEW xxiii. pp. 
245-246, 428, 432-434, 454, 491, 529, 543, 550, 551). 

2. Turn to Mexico and Central America. The 
altar in the ^eat temple at the City of Mexico 
in honour of Huitzilopochtli, the god of war and 
the chief Aztec deity, was a green block, probably 
of jasper, 5 ft. long by 3 broad and high, curved 
convexly on the top, so that the human sacrifice 
slaughtered upon it might be in the best position 
for the excision of the heart (Bancroft, Nat. Races 
of the Pacif. States, ii. 582-583). The Aztec altar, 
moreover, had an adjunct, not found elsewhere, in 
the sacrificial yoke, a heavy stone of green jasper, 
curved in a f| -shape, and placed over the neck of 
the human sacrifice at the time of his immolation, 
to assist the priests who held his arms and legs, 
to keep him in a proper position for the chief 
celebrant. 

Our general knowledge of the details of the 
Aztec altar must, however, be drawn from the 
sacrificial stones of neighbouring peoples, which 
may he inferred to have been analogous. The 
Maya altars, as found in the ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, and of Quirigua, Guatemala, are 6 
or 7 ft. square and about 4 ft. high, taking a 
variety of forms and being covered with sculpture 
somewhat less elaborate than the statues of the 
divinities themselves (Bancroft, op» cit. ii. 689, iv. 
94). As in many Semitic altars, their tops were 
intersected with grooves to receive the mood of 
the sacrifices offered upon them {ib. iv. 94-99, 
111-114, 541). Besides formal altars, the ancient 
Mexicans, Mayas, and Guatemalans also had 
braziers and small altars in which copal, which 
here corresponded to the Oriental incense, was 
burnt in honour of the gods, one of these smaller 
structures, found at Palenque in the Mexican 
State of Chiapas, being 16 in. high and 4 ft. 
in circumference {ib. i. 697, ii. 584, 690, iii. 336, 
iv. 345-346). Like the ‘ mound - builders ’ of N. 
America, the Mayas erected altars on the graves 
of the dead {ib. ii. 799), and in Nicaragua flat 
stones have been discovered which apparently 
served as altars {ib, iv. 32, 61-62). 

Both in Mexico and in Central America gener- 
ally, the altar, like the temple itself, was placed 
on the summit of the teocalli, or ‘god-house,' a 
pyramid of considerable elevation ; so that it has 
been not inaptly said that ‘ a Mexican temple was 
essentially a gigantic altar, of pyramidal form, built 
in several stages, contracting as they approached 
the summit' (B^ville, Native Religions of Mexico 
and PerU) London, 1884, pp. 47-48). In places, 
however, as at Quemada, in the Mexican State of 
Zacatecas, a small structure, 5 ft. high and with 
a base 7 ft. square, was set in front of a pyramid, 
apparently as an altar (Bancroft, op. cit. iv. 587- 
588). 

3. In South America the altar seems to be un- 
known, thus giving yet another proof of the cultic 
inferiority of the South American Indians to those 
of North and Central America. Even the archaeo- 
logical remains of Pern present no example of the 
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altar, so seeming to confirm the words of Garcilasso 
de la Vega {Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, iii. 
20, tr. Markham, London, 1869, i. 271) that ‘these 
Indians did not know anything of building an 
altar.’ Nevertheless, there are not infrequent 
allusions to sacrifice, in the works of the early 
Spanish conquistador es, both of fruits and animals, 
so that it would seem, in view of the high civiliza- 
tion of the empire of the Incas, as though the 
Peruvians may very probably have known of 
the altar, despite the lack of archseological evi- 
dence. 

Litbratorb. — Hough in Handbook of American Indians 
(Bulletin SO BE), i. 46-47 (Washington, 1907) ; Waitz, Anthro- 
vologie der Naturvolker, iii. (Leipzig, 1862) ; Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States, iv. (San Francisco, 1883). 

Louis H. Gbay. 

ALTAR (Celtic). — The data concerning the 
Celtic altar are extremely scanty, since all native 
records of the pre-Christian period are lacking, 
while the altars still preserved date from the 
Roman period, and are modelled upon Roman 
originals. The chief sources, then, for a knowledge 
of the altar, as of other portions of Celtic cult, are 
a few early classical authors. Csesar, in his brief 
account of Druidism (de Bello Gallico, vi. 13-18), 
makes no mention of any altar, and is followed in 
this silence, which may not be without significance, 
by Strabo (iv. 4. 4-5). On the other hand, Tacitus 
(Annales, xiv. 30) distinctly states that the Druids 
of Mona ‘ held it right to besmear the altars with 
captive blood ’ ; and this practice is extended to 
the whole of Gaul by Pomponius Mela (iii. 18). 
By far the most famous passage, however, in this 
connexion, is found in Lucan’s Pharsalia (L 443- 
445): 

*Et quibus immitia placatur sanguine diro 

Teutates, horrenaque feris altanbua Hesus, 

Et Taranis Scythicaa non mitior ara Dianas.* 

(On the identification of these divinities, see Rhys, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion m 
illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, pp. 44-47, 61-73). 
The same poem contains a brief description of a 
Druid temple (iii. 399-452) at Marseilles, which 
was destroyed by Csesar. It seems to have con- 
sisted simply of a gloomy wood, the oak being 
mentioned as one of the trees, which contained 
‘altars Wit with offerings to the dead’ (structm 
sacris feralibus arm) and rude, artless images of 
the gods, roughly hewn from logs. Although 
Caesar expres^y states that the Gauls differed 
widely from the Germans in cult (de Bello GalUco, 
vi. 21), Lucan’s description of the temple of 
Marseilles recalls involuntarily the statement of 
Tacitus (Gerrnania, 9), that the ancient Teutons 
made neither images nor temples for the gods, but 
worshipped them in groves. 

A large number of Celtic altars of the Roman 
period have been preserved, but are practically 
valueless, as being modelled entirely on classical 
prototypes. It was supposed by older archaeolo- 
gists that the dolmens or cromlechs, formed by 
laying a flat stone across two or three others which 
had been placed erect, were Druidical altars, a 
hypothesis now abandoned, since these structures 
are rather sepulchral chambers which were 
quently covered to a greater or less extent with 
earth. It is probable, moreover, that the doli^ns 
date from the neolithic period, and it is impossible, 
therefore, to state that they are specifically Celtic. 
The only conclusion which ^ can be reached, in the 
light of the data now available, conceraing Celtic 
altars is that the Druids probably had simple 
structures placed in their sacred groves and used 
for sacrifice, though the altar was not indispen^ 
able, since the wooden and osier cages with 
men and other victims and burned as a holocaust 
(Cmsar, de Bello Gattico, vi. 16; Strabo, iv. 4. 5) 
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could scarcely have been offered on any but a 
special structure or on the ground. 

Litbraturb.— D e Belloi^et, Ethnog4nie gauloise, iii. (Paris, 
1868); D’Arbois de Jubainville, Introduction Vitude de la 
UtUrature celtique (Paris, 1883); O ’Curry, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, ii. (London, 1873); Dottin, 
Manuel pour servir d Vitude de VaniiquiU celtique (Paris, 

1906). Louis H. Geay, 

ALTAR (Chinese). — The Chinese sacred books 
inform us that bumt-offerings were made to 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruler, upon mountain-tops 
from time immemorial ; and the fact that, even to 
the present day, the worship of Heaven or Shang-ti 
is conducted upon a circular mound would seem to be 
a reminiscence of this ancient practice. As early as 
the days of the Emperor Shun (B.C. 2300), a distinc- 
tion appears to have been made between the ‘ round’ 
altar upon which the sacrifices— arranged in a circle, 
and hence called the ‘ round sacrifice ’—were offered 
to God, i,e, Shang-ti, and the ^ spread-out sacrifice,^ 
and others, which were associated with the worship 
of subordinate deities or spirits, and which, as the 
names imply, were arranged in other ways. The 
distinction between the shape of the altar of 
heaven and that of earth is observable even now 
in China, and may serve to illustrate the early 
methods as represented in the classical books. 

The celebrated ‘ Altar of Heaven,’ in the Chinese 
quarter of Peking, stands in a beautiful park some 

3 miles in circuit, and is a magnificent structure of 
white marble, 27 feet high, composed of 3 circular 
terraces, the lowest of which is 210 feet in diameter, 
the middle 150, and the upper 90 feet.* It is ap- 
proached by 4 flights of st^s, corresponding to the 

4 points of the compass. Each terrace is protected 
by a marble balustrade. The top is paved with 
marble slabs arranged in concentric circles, the 
innermost slab being round in shape, — correspond- 
ing to the shape of Heaven, — around which is 
arranged a circle of slabs, 9 in number, and, outside 
of this, other circles in multiples of 9 until the 
square of 9 is reached in the outermost ring. Five 
marble stands support the altar furniture, consist- 
ing of censers, candlesticks, and vases. Close to 
the altar there is a furnace of ^een tiles, 9 feet 
high by 7 feet wide, approached by steps on three 
sides, intended for the reception of the sacrificial 
offerings which are here Durned on the great 
occasions when the Emperor represents the whole 
nation in his high-priestly capacity. In the chapels 
adjoining, where the tablets of Shang-ti and the 
Imperial ancestors are preserved, this circular 
arrangement is also maintained. 

The ‘Altar of Earth,’ as described in theXati? of 
Sacrifices, was a square mound in which the victims 
were buried, while those offered to Heaven were 
burnt. The passage reads as follows ; ‘ With a 
blazing pile of wood on the grand altar they sacri- 
ficed to Heaven ; by burying in the grand mound 
they sacrificed to the Earth.’ The Great ‘ Altar of 
Earth,’ in the Chinese quarter of the city of Peking, 
consists of 2 terraces of marble, each 6 feet high. 
The lower terrace is 100 feet square, and the npper 
one 60 feet. The altar is situated in a park on the 
north side of that which contains the ‘Altar of 
Heaven’ above described. The coping of the wall 
which encloses the park is of yellow tiling, corre- 
sponding to the colour of earth. 

The ‘ Altar of Prayer for Grain,’ popularly known 
as the * Temple of Heaven,’ is separated by a low 
wall from the ‘ Altar of Heaven. ’ It also is circular 
in shape, hut is protected by a triple roof of blue 
tiling, 100 feet in neight. . 

The local altars on which sacrifices to Earth are 
periodically offered consist of low mounds of earth, 
about 5 feet square, and perhaps a foot high. They 

* An engraving of the altar, from a photograph, is given in 
Bible m the World, March 1907, p. 79. 
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are not ornamented or distinguished in any way, 
except at the time of sacrihce, when they are 
specially prepared for the occasion. 

In Cliinese temples, whether Confucian or Bud- 
dhist, the altar usually consists of a stone table, 
rectangular in shape, the proportions varying with 
the size of the building. The altar furniture in- 
cludes a censer, two candlesticks, and sometimes a 
pair of vases of bronze, porcelain, or stone. When 
Ancestor Worship is conducted in private houses, 
the olierings are laid out upon ordinary dining 
tables placed close together. 

Permanent altars are erected in front of tombs 
for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the 
dead. They consist of a single stone slab supported 
by two others, thus forming a table. A smaller 
aitar of similar construction is found at grave sides, 
intended for the sacrifices to the local spirits or 
demons. 

In the majority of Chinese dwellings there are to 
be seen miniature altars, where incense is burned, 
and small ofierings of food presented, either to the 
spirits of deceased relatives, or such popular divini- 
ties as the ‘God of Wealth.’ 

Literature. — Chinese Classics, trang. by J. Le^ge, vol. iii., 
* Shu King, or Book of Historical Documents,' Oxford - also ‘ Texts 
of Confucianism,’ SBB, vols. iii. xvi. xxvii, xxviii. ; S. W. Wil- 
liams, Middle Kingdom, revised ed., 2 vols., London, 1883 ; E. H, 
Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905, and the literature 
there cited ; H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, London, 
1905, pp. 28 f., 45 ; G, Owen, ‘ Confucian Classics’ in Bible in t?ie 
World, March 1907, p, 79 ff. ; Mrs. Archibald Little, Intimate 
China, London n. d., p. 341 fif. [description of worship at the 
Temple of Heaven]; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch djer Religionsgeschickte 3, Tubingen, 1905, vol. i. pp. 

60ff.,83ff. W. Gilbert Walshe. 

ALTAR (Christian). — i. Nomenclature. — (a) 
Grebe. —S t. Paul, in a passage dealing with the 
Eucharist, uses the phrase rpdrefa Kvplov (1 Co 
1021)— a term frequently employed hy the Greek 
Fathers after the 3rd cent., and constantly by 
Eastern liturgical documents, as a designation of 
the Christian altar. The word BvaLaar'/jpiop — the 
ordinary equivalent of LXX for D3|P-— occurs in his 
writings (1 Co 9^^ 10^^), but onl^ with reference to 
the altar of the old dispensation. The writer, 
however, of the Epistle to the Hebrews may refer 
to the Eucharist when he says, ‘ We have an altar 
{dv(na(fr'rtpLov)j whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle’ (He 13^®); but most 
commentators explain this passage otherwise (cf. 
Bev 8®*®). There is no other reference to the 
Christian altar in the NT. 

[See Probst, Liturgie der drei ersten christlichen Jahrhun- 
derte, pp. 20, 21, 37, 38 ; F. E. Warren, Liturgy awd Ritual of 
the Ante-Nicene Church, pp. 78-82 ; Westcott, Heb. 456-463j. 

In the sub- Apostolic age it is difficult to find 
any direct reference to the altar. The Didache is 
silent on the point, but in the letters of Ignatius 
the word 0v(na(rri^pLov occurs in passages dealing 
with the Eucharist ; and this writer in at least one 
passage {ad Philad. 4) appears definitely to apply 
this word to the Eucharistic altar. 

[See ad Philad. 4, ad Magnes. 7 ; cf. also ad Ephes. 6, ad Trail. 
7 (in these latter passages dv(ri.acrrjpLov is applied figuratively to 
the Christian community ; see Lightfoot, Philippiam, p. 263)]. 

Later in the same centuiy, Irenseus {c. Ecer. iv. 
18. 6) writes that the sacrince of bread and wine 
should be frequently offered on the altar. Eusebius 
designates the altar of the basilica at Tyre, dedi- 
cated in the year a.d. 314, as dytov dva-Laarlipcov 
(HE X. 444), and speaks in the same place of the 
altars (OvonaariipLa) erected throughout the world 
after the Peace of the Church. The word rpdirefa 
also is defined by pseudo- Athanasius as BvaiaaHipiov 
{Disput. cont. Artan. xvii.). 

Tpdirefa, not dvcnaffri^piov, is the term usually em- 
ployed in the liturgies ; it is also common in many 
of the Greek Fathers. Sometimes the word stands 
alone — ^ rpdirefa, ‘the table’ par excellence (e.g. 


Chrys. Horn. iii. in Epist. ad Ephes. ). Sometimes, 
as in 1 Co 10^^, it is rpdrrefa KvpLov (e.g. Orig. c. Cels. 
viii. 24). But very often adjectives are added, such 
as Upd, dyla, fj^va-riKi^, and the like. 

^ojfjLds, as contrasted with dvaiaaT'qpLov, is used in 
the OT for heathen altars : e.g. 1 Mac 1®® itrl rbv 
6s ivl rod Bvrnaarrjplov (note the use of the 
word in Ac 17^ — the only place in which it occurs 
in the NT). This usage is generally followed by 
Christian writers. Exceptions, however, are met 
with, e.g., in Synesius (Katastasis, 19 [Migne, PG 
Ixvi, coil. 1572, 1573]), who speaks of 6 dval- 
fiaKTos. Clement of Alexandria and Origen also 
use the word ^oj/a6s, but in a figurative sense, when 
they say that the soul of the faithful is the true 
Christian altar. 

[Clem, Alex. Strom, vii. 31-32 ; Orig. c. Cels. viii. 17 ; for 
rpdne^a see Dionys. Alex. Bp., ap. Eusebius, HE vii. 9]. 

In the passage just quoted from Origen he ex- 

E ressly admits the charge of Celsus that Christians 
ad no material altars. This admission, coupled 
with the fact that so few references to the altar 
are to be found in early Christian literature, might 
suggest that the altar was not in early times an 
adjunct of Christian worship. Nor is Origen alone 
in his admission ; other writers say practically the 
same thing. But the prevalence of the Eisciplina 
Arcani during this period sufficiently accounts for 
the reticence of ecclesiastical writers on this as on 
all other subjects connected with Christian wor- 
ship and the administration of the sacraments. 
Further, it must be remembered that the same 
writers, who appear to deny the existence of 
altars, deny also the existence of temples, stating 
that God can be worshipped in any place, and 
that His best temple is in the heart of man. It 
would appear, then, that the same arguments 
could be used to disprove the existence of churches 
in the period now under discussion, and we have 
positive evidence in disproof of any such statement 
(see Duchesne, Christian Worship [Eng. tr.], ch. 
xii.). The object of these writers, no doubt, was 
to differentiate between the pagan sacrifices and 
the ‘unbloody sacrifice’ of the Church. In the 
pagan sense, it is true, Christians had neither 
temples nor altars. 

With the passage cited from Orig. may be compared Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, c. x. ; Arnobius, adv, Gent. vii. 3). 

The word madh¥ha is employed by the Syrians, 
both Jacobites and Nestorians, manershdoushi by 
the Copts, and khoran by the Armenians, to desig- 
nate the altar (see Brightman, Lit. i. 569). 

(h) Latin. — The term usually employed by the 
Latin Fathers and Western liturgical documents 
to designate the altar is altare. This word is used 
already by Tertullian, who describes the Lord’s 
Table altare (de Exhort. Castit. ch. 10). Cyprian 
also frequently uses this term, and applies to it an 
exclusively Christian significance, contrasting ‘ aras 
Diaboli’ with ‘ altare Dei’ (Ep. 64 [65]) ,* neverthe- 
less, in one passage of his writings we find the 
phrase ‘ Diaboli altaria ’ (Ep. 69 [65]). Altare is also 
commonly used by Ambrose (e.g. de Virgin, ch. 18) 
and Augustine (e.g. Sermo 159, par. 1). The appel- 
lation Mensa Domini or Mensa Dominica is also 
employed by Augustine (e.g. Sermo 90, par. 6) and 
other Latin Fathers. 

Ara, the Vulg. rendering of §oj}x6s, is not applied 
to the Christian altar hy any early ecclesiastical 
writer except Tertullian, who uses the phrase ‘ ara 
Dei’ (de Orat. 14 [19]). The word ara is, however, 
used occasionally in inscriptions : e.g. in one gener- 
ally supposed to be of Christian origin and of 
early date-ARAM DEC SANCTC ^ETERNC 
{CIL, vol. viii. n. 9704). Minucius Felix, in a 
well-known passage, writes : ‘ Delubra et aras non 
habemus ’ (Oct. ch. 32). Prudentius uses ara as the 
designation of the base of the altar : ‘ Altaris aram 
funditus pessumdare ’ (wepl 'Bre<pdvm, x. 49) ; and in 
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this usage he is followed by other writers. The 
plural altaria is sometimes used with the signifi- 
cance of a singular. The singular altarium is used 
sometimes by late writers for altare, Altarium is 
also used as a designation of the free space around 
the altar. 

The word mensa came to be applied to the slab 
itself on which the Elements were placed. 

Altaria occurs, e.g., in Csesarius of Arles, Horn, vii. : the 
elements to be consecrated ‘^saoris altaribus imponuntur,* 
Possibly the plural is used in this way by Ambrose [JEp, 20, 
ad MarceUinam] in a passage which has been quoted to prove 
that his church contained more than one altar (see below, § 4 ). 
For altarium, cf. Council of Auxerre (a.d. 678), can. 10 : Mass is 
not to be said more than once a day, * super uno altario.* For 
the use of altarium to designate the space around the altar, 
cf. Greg. Tur. (Hist. ii. 14), who speaks of a church having 
fenestras in altario triginta duas ; cf. also Mone, Messen, p. 6 . 

2 . Material and form of the altar.— Altars were 
constructed of wood, stone, or metal. 

(1) Altars of wood.— It is generally agreed that 
the earliest altars were made of wood. This would 
appear from the following considerations. The 
earliest churches were, no doubt, ordinary dwelling- 
houses adapted to the special requirements of Chris- 
tian worship (see Duchesne, ojo. cit. ch. xii. p. 39931), 
and it would seem probable that in the beginning 
the Eucharist was celebrated at the tables usually 
to be found in such houses. It is also known that 
at the beginning of this era such tables were usually 
made of wood, either square or round in shape. 
This view is supported by certain very early fres- 
coes which have survived, and which have for their 
subject the consecration of the Eucharist. One of 
these, kno^vn as the Fractio Fanis, is attributed 
to the first half of the 2nd cent, j and another, dis- 
covered in the cemetery of Calixtus, belongs to the 
latter half of the same century. 

(Keproductions of both these frescoes will be found in vol. i. 
of DACL. The Fractio Panis is reproduced as Fig, 172, the 
fresco from the cemetery of Oalixtus as Fig. 1123]. 

From both these frescoes it woiud appear that in 
very early times the Eucharist was consecrated at 
a small three-legged table, similar in form to those 
in use at the period for purposes of repast. No 
doubt, at a comparatively early date, special tables 
were reserved for the Eucharist, and their form was 
differentiated from that of those ordinarily in use ; 
but for this period of transition we have no definite 
evidence. That these tables were made of wood 
is further attested by certain relics preserved at 
Rome in the churches of St. John Lateran and St. 
Pudenziana. These are alleged to be the table used 
at the Last Supper, and altars used by St. Peter. 
For our purpose the only point which deserves 
attention is that these relics are of wood, thus 
evidencing the traditional belief that the earliest 
altars were of that material. A number of pas- 
sages of an incidental character in the writings of 
both Greek and Latin Fathers give the ultimate 
confirmation of this view. Optatus, Augustine, 
and Athanasius all mention altars of wood. 

[See Optat. de Schism. Donatist. vi. 1, where he says that the 
Donatists used the altars of the Catholics as firewood; also 
Aug. JEp. 186, par. 27, who states that the orthodox bishop 
Maximianus was beaten with the wood of the altar. Athan- 
asius, ad Monach., expressly states of the altar destroyed at 
Alexandria by the Count Heraclius, that it was of wood (^v\ivri 
yap V) ; these words, however, ma 5 ’ imply that he was familiar 
with altars made of other materials]. 

It will, then, seem fair to conclude that in the 
earliest period altars were of wood, round or square 
in shape, and resembling the ordinary tables used 
for domestic purposes, from which they were gradu- 
ally differentiated. 

It was not till after a considerable period that 
wooden altars were altogether superseded by those 
of stone or metal. Although condemned by the 
local Council of Epaona (A.D. 517), they continued 
in some places to be used for several centuries later. 
In England it is related that the ancient wooden 
altars were demolished by the order of St. Wulstan, 


bishop of Worcester (a.d. 1062-1095), and there is 
evidence of their occasional retention in France and 
Spain at a later period. 

In the East the material of the altar does not 
seem to have been regarded as of great importance ; 
it is, however, stated that the use of altars of wood 
was forbidden by the Nestorian Patriarch, John 
bar-Algari, at the end of the 9th century. 

[See Council of Epaona, can. 26— the earliest decree on the 
subject; also Capitulary of Charlemagne (a.d. 769), c. 14 [Migne, 
PL xcvii. 124]. For England, William of Malmesbury, de 
Gestis Pontif. Angl., who relates the demolition hy St. Wulstan 
of * altaria lignea jam inde a priscis dielus in Anglia.* For 
France, see the anonymous author of the Miracula S. Dionysii 
quoted below, p. 341t>, and the case of the altar of the monas- 
tery of St.^ Cornelius quoted by Dom Mart^ne, de Antiquis 
EccUsioe Ritibus, i. p. 111 . For Spain, Hardouin, Concilia, vi.a 
col. 1026. For the East, Assemani, JBihUoth. Orient, iii. p. 238]. 

(2) Altars of stone. — It is certain that from a 
very early date stone altars were in use, and it is 
scarcely to be doubted that there is a very close 
connexion between them and the tombs of martyrs. 
It would seem that probably, during the same 
period at which the Eucharist was celebrated at 
the wooden tables described above, in the houses 
which served in early times for the purposes of 
Christian worship, it was also celebrated on the 
stone slabs (mensce) which covered the relics of 
martyrs and formed part of their tombs {arcosolia). 
That the celebration of the Eucharist in cemeteries 
was a custom of great antiquity is indisputable ; 
it is expressly ordered in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, where (iv. 17) the faithful are commanded to 
assemble in the cemeteries for the reading of Scrip- 
ture and recitation of Psalms (i.e. for the observance 
of the nocturnal vigil) for the martyrs, saints, and all 
the faithful departed, and also to offer the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice in churches and cemeteries. It is 
possible that the same custom is referred to as 
early as a.d. 155 in the Letter of the Smyrneans 
relating the martyrdom of St. rolycarp. After 
mentioning that they have placed the relics of the 
martyr in a suitable place, they pray that they 
may be permitted to gather themselves together 
in that place, and to celebrate the anniversary of 
his martyrdom {Martyr. Folycarp. c. 18). In the 
Liber Fontificalis it is stated of Pope Felix i. 
(A.D. 269 - 275): ‘Hie constituit supra memorias 
[al. sepulcra) martyrum missas celebrari.^ It 
seems, however, probable that this means only 
that he regulated an already existing practice. 
(See Lib. Fontif, ed. Duchesne, L p. 156). The 
cemeteries themselves afford abundant evidence of 
the existence of altars, hut it is impossible here 
to enter into any discussion of the many disputed 
points arising from the investigation of these 
monuments. It is certain that not all the tombs 
{arcosolia) now existing were used for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, but it is agreed on all 
hands that many were used for this purpose ; and 
instances occur of the slab covering the tomb being 

S rovided -with rings, which would enable it to be 
rawn out for the purpose of the Eucharist. The 
intimate connexion between altars and the relics 
of martyrs is evidenced hy such passages as the 
words of the author of the treatise de Aleatori 
bus, who writes: ‘Martyribus prsesentibus supra 
mensam Dominicam’ {CILi. pt. 3, p. 103); or of 
Augustine, who thus writes of the altar erected 
on the site of the martyrdom of Cyprian : ‘ Mensa 
Deo constrncta est : et tamen mensa dicitur Cvpri- 
ani . . . quia ipsa immolatione sua paravit hanc 
mensam, non in qua pascat sive pascatur, sed in 
qua sacrificium Deo, cui et ipse ohlatus est, offera- 
tur * (Aug. Sermo ceex. p. 2, in Nat. Gyp* 2). In 
I this connexion may also be quoted the famous lines 
of Prudentius on the altar and tomb of the martyr 
Hippolytus : 

‘Talibus Hippolyti corpus mandatur opertas, 

Propter ubi sidposita est ara dicata Deo. 
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Ilia sacramenti donatrix mensa eademque 
Gustos fida sui martyris adposita 
Servat ad Esterni spem iudicis ossa sepulcro, 

Pascit item sanctis Tibricolas dapibus.* 

(Prudent, vrepl xi. 169-174). 

During the era of persecution, while the churches 
were for the most part in private houses, it was 
necessary for the faithful to betake themselves to 
the cemeteries and catacombs for the purpose of 
celebrating the Eucharist at the time of interment, 
or on the anniversaries of the martyrdoms. But 
after the Peace of the Church the custom arose of 
building churches immediately over the sites of the 
martyrdom of famous saints, or of translating their 
relics to churches prepared for their reception ; as 
also, at a somewhat later period, of burying ecclesi- 
astical personages beneath or in proximity to the 
altar in already existing churches. It was not 
considered necessary to possess the entire bo(^ of 
a saint or martyr ; fragments of it would suffice, 
or even a piece of linen soaked in his blood. These 
relics were placed within the altar, so that its tomb- 
like character was for the most part preserved. In 
later times it was considered unlawful to consecrate 
an altar without relies ; and if these could not be 
obtained, a leaf of the Gospels, or even a conse- 
crated Host, was placed within it. (See Duchesne, 
op. cit p. 403, and canon 2 of Council of Celichyth 
[Chelsea] quoted there). 

Two forms of stone altar appear to have existed 
in early times — the one square, resembling a table ; 
the other oblong, and resembling a tomb. It ap- 
pears, however, that from the 4th cent, onwards 
many forms were in use. We meet with several 
instances of the table form supported by one or 
more columns, and sometimes with a combination 
of tomb and table form. An instance of this latter 
is the altar of St. Alexander, consisting of a table- 
like structure, the mensa of porphyry supported on 
columns of marble, having a substructure, in the 
form of a tomb, containing the relics of the saint. 
Generally speaking, however, the altar was prob- 
ably of tne form of a cube, and in the East it has 
retained this form. The present oblong form, 
common in the West, dates from the period when 
it was customary to place relics of saints in a sar- 
cophagus situated at right angles to the altar and 
imraed^iately behind it, having its end looking 
westward and supported by the altar itself. (See 
§ 3, and Ed. Bishop, On the history of the Christian 
Altar, p, 14 ft’.). 

[A very full description of large numbers of these altars will 
be found in the DACL. Much information will be found in the 
art. * Autel,’ but more detailed accounts are given under the 
names of the localities where the particular altars are preserved. 
See, e.g., ‘ Auriol (Autel d')/ i. col. 3151 ff., with its representa- 
tion of the famous one-legged stone altar preserved there. See 
also the bibliography at the end of the present article). 

(3) Altars of metal. earliest notice of an 
altar of metal is probably to he found in Sozomen 
(EE ix. 1), who mentions the altar of gold pre- 
sented to the Church of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, by Pulcheria, daughter of Arcadius, in the 
early part of the 5th century. In the next century 
we nave a very full account of the magnificent 
altar presented by Justinian to the new basilica 
of St. Sophia, constructed by him between the 
years 532 and 563. We are indebted for this de- 
scription to Paul the Silentiary, who tells us that 
the Holy Table was of gold, adorned with precious 
stones, resting upon pillars of gold, and that it 
was surmounted by a dome or cioorium, supported 
by pillars of silver gilt, and terminating in a great 
cross of gold (Paul Silent., Descript. St. Sophice, 
ed. Bona, w. 682 flF.). In the West also, at about 
the same date, we have mention of altars of 
precious metal ; hut it is not clear whether they 
were constructed of metal or of wood which was 
covered with metal. These notices occur in the 
Liber Fontifcalis, and date probably from the 


latter half of the 5th century. Especially worthy 
of mention in this connexion is the altar of St. 
Ambrose at Milan, probably erected before the 
year a.d. 835. It is 7 ft. 3 in. in length, 4 ft. 1 in. 
in height, and the mensa is 4 ft. 4 in. wide. The 
front is of gold, the back and sides of silver, and 
it is decorated with panels containing subjects in 
relief and with enamel work. It is probably the 
most elaborate specimen of its kind which has 
survived. 

[For a reproduction see DACL, fig. 1130 ; and for the ex- 
tensive literature connected with this altar see the same work, 
vol. i. col. 3171, n. 8). 

3. Site and accessories of the altar. — The 
earliest Christian churches were of the form of a 
basilica, and the altar was usually placed on the 
chord of the apse. Around the apse were arranged 
the seats for the clergy, the bishop’s throne being 

laced in the centre, behind the altar. Sometimes, 

owever, it was placed more forward, nearer the 
centre of the church ; but this was not common. 
Usually it was raised on steps, and separated from 
the body of the church by a low screen or railing, 
not of sufficient height to hide it from the view of 
the congregation. In later times, beneath the 
steps of the altar, was constructed a small vault 
[confessio) to contain the relics of a saint. It 
became customary from an early date for the 
altar to be covered by a canopy, usually dome- 
shaped and supported on pillars, called the 
ciborium {Ki^cbpLov). The ciborium was made of 
metal or stone, and richly ornamented. It served 
a double purpose. Firstly, being provided with 
curtains hung between the pillars, it served to 
veil the altar at certain points in the service. 
Secondly, it did honour to the altar, providing it 
with a canopy or umhraculum, as in that period 
was customary with the seats of great personages. 
The date of the introduction of the ciborium is 
uncertain ; it must, however, have been consider- 
ably earlier than the 6th century. A distinction 
must he made between the custom of the East and 
the West. In the West it had been, and for the 
most part is, customary to allow the altar to stand 
well in view of the people. In the East, at least 
from the 4th cent, onwards, the reverse has 
been the case. The ciborium with its veils is 
found in the West probably from about the 
6th cent, onwards, and possibly owing to Byzantine 
influence. Among other reasons which tended to 
cause its disuse was the change in the shape of the 
altar, and the custom of placing a shrine contain- 
ing relics upon it. The ciborium was well suited 
to the original cnbe-like altars, which, as we have 
seen, were in use in early times, but quite un- 
suited to the oblong altars evolved in the Middle 
Ages in the West. The ikonostasis, or heavy 
screen, hiding the bema from the rest of the 
church, and in general use in the East at the 
present day, represents to some extent the veil of 
the ciborium. 

In early times nothing was placed upon the 
altar except the cloths and sacred vessels necessary 
for the Eucharist, and the book of the Gosgels. 
Not even relics or the reserved Sacrament might 
he placed upon it. This custom appears to have 
prevailed in the West for some centuries, but in 
the 9th cent, a homily or pastoral charge, attri- 
buted to Leo IV. (A.D. 855), permits a shrine 
containing relics, the book of the Gospels, and a 
pyx or tabernacle containing the Lord’s body, for 
purposes of the viaticum. From this period on- 
wards, in the West, the ornaments which had 
formerly decorated the ciborium were transferred 
to the altar. At first these appear to have been 
placed on the altar only during the celebration of 
the liturgy, hut gradually it became customary 
to place them there permanently. Thus the cross, 
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which had surmounted the dome of the cihorium 
and had depended from it, was placed on the altar 
itself. In the same way with lights, first a single 
candlestick was placed on one side of the altar 
opposite to the cross, later two candlesticks are 
found, one on either side of it. All this had been 
accomplished by the 13th century. Meantime, the 
cihorium having practically disappeared in the 
West, and the altar becoming more and more 
loaded with tabernacle reliquaries, candles, etc., 
and haying generally been placed as far back 
as possible against the east wall, the reredos 
begins to make its appearance,— as also the small 
canopy now generally in use,— which may be re- 
garded as directly descended from the cihorium 
and all that we now have to represent it. 

[The earliest description of the interior of a Christian church 
is a passage in the Didasoalia Apostolorum^ incorporated in 
the Apostolic ConstitiUioTis^ hk. ii. c. 67. For the ancient 
custom with regard to relics, cf. St. Ambrose (Ep. xxii. 13): 
*Ille [Christus] super altare . . . isti [martyres] sub altari.* 
The homily attributed to Leo iv. is probably a document of 
Gallic origin, and is the ground-work of the address of the 
presiding bishop in the Ordo ad Synodum of the present 
Roman pontifical. It will be found in Migne, PL cxv. 677. 
For this section see especially Edmund Bishop, On the History 
of the Christian Altar}, 

4. Number of altars. — The primitive custom 
appears to have been that each church should 
have only one altar. This custom has prevailed 
in the East to the present day, although altars are 
found in TrapsKKXrjaLaL, or side-chapels — these being 
regarded as separate buildings, in the West the 
multiplication of altars has been common from a 
comparatively early date. 

[Gf. Ignat, ad Philad, 4, cited above : cnrovSacrare oflv 
€vxo-P<-<rTi<f ... tv Bva-Lacrr^pcov ws et? cTTttrKOiros . . . Eusebius 
mentions only one altar in his description of the great basilica 
at Tyre (HE x. 4). The passage from Augustine, sometimes 
({uoted in this connexion, proves nothing. He speaks of the 
existence of two churches m one town (civitas) as a visible sign 
of the Donatist schism (in Epist. Joh. ad Partkos, Tract, 
iii. 6), but his words obviously refer to schismatic worship in 
general. Contrast St. Basil (Horn, xix.), who speaks of more 
than one altar in a single town. For Eastern custom, cf. 
Renaudot, Lit. Orient. Collect, i. pp. 164, 311, 477, 499; also 
G. M. Neale, Xntrod. to the Hist, of the Holy Eastern Churchy 
p. 183]. 

It has been suggested that the multiplication of 
altars in a single church originated in the cemetery 
chapels, in some of which several arcosolia^ or 
altar tombs, are to he found. But it is dangerous 
to draw any inference from this fact, because it is 
generally agreed that many of these arcosolia 
were never used for the purpose of celebrating the 
Eucharist. More probably the reason is to be 
sought, on tlie one hand, in the growth of the 
Christian population subsequent to the Peace of 
the Church, and an attempt to meet their increas- 
ing needs ; and, on the other hand, in the increasing 
desire of the clergy to celebrate, rather than only 
to communicate, as often as possible. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to find passages which imply the 
existence of more than one altar in a single church 
earlier than the 6th century. It is not till the time 
of St. Gregory the Great that we have definite 
evidence; but it is clear that by that time the 
custom was well established, because at the request 
of a correspondent, Palladius, bishop of Saintonge, 
the pope sent relics for the consecration of four of 
the thirteen altars which Palladius had set up in 
his church (Greg. Magn. Epist. vi. 49). From this 
time onward the evidence for the multiplication 
of altars in a single church is abundant. 

[The passage from St. Ambrose, cited above, p. 339^, is in- 
conclusive : ‘ militia irruentis in altaria, osculis significare pads 
insigne* (Ep. 20) ; cf. also St. Paulinus of Nola, Ep. xxxi, par. 6. 
For later evidence see Greg, Tur. de Gloria Martyrum^ i. 33 ; 
Bede (HE v. 20), who states that Acca, bishop of Hexham 
(deposed a.d. 732), having collected a number of relics of 
apostles and martyrs, exposed them for veneration, *al- 
taria, distinctis porticibus in hoc ipsum intra muros ejusdem 
eeclesiaa,' In the 9th cent, the plan of the church of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, provided for the erectibn of seventeen altats. 
See also Ooundl of Auxerre, can. 10, quoted above ; Walafrid 


Strabo, de Reh. Eccl. c. xxi. ; Capitularia Regum Francomm, 
ed. Baluze, i. 422j. 

5. Portable altars and ‘antimensium.’ — The 
oldest example of a portable altar which has sur- 
vived is that which was found ^vith the bones of 
St. Cuthbert, and is now preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham. It measures 6 in. x 5| in., 
and is made of wood covered with very thin silver. 
On the wood are found two crosses and part of an 
inscription, IN HONOR . . . S . . . PETRV. The 
earliest writer who certainly refers to portable 
altars is Bede, who relates (HE iii. 10) that, in the 
year 692, two English missionaries to the Saxons 
on the Continent carried with them an altar stone 
( ‘ tabulam altaris vice dedicatam ’). The following 
description is given of the portable altar of St, 
Willebrord: ‘Hoc altare Willebrordus in honore 
Domini Salvatoris consecravit, supra quod in 
itinere Missarum oblationes Deo ofterre consuevit, 
in quo et continetur de ligno crucis Christi, et de 
sudore capitis ejus’ (Brower, Annal. Treviren., 
an. 718, p. 364). From this and other passages it 
would appear that portable altars contained also 
relics. Portable altars are designated altaria 
portouhilia^ gestatoria, viatica. Sometimes ara is 
used for a portable altar. 

[It has been suggested that portable altars were in use in the 
time of St. Cyprian, but the passage quoted from his writings 
(Ep. iv. 2), in which he makes provision for celebration in the 
prison, is inconclusive. A portable altar is preserved at Rome 
in the church of St. Maria, in Oarnpitelli, said to have belonged 
to St. Gregory of Nazianzus ; but it is not regarded as authentic. 
We also find other portable altars mentioned at a fairly early 
date, as that of St. Wulfran (dre. 740), the apostle of Frisia 
(Surius, Vitoe Sanctorum, ii. 294) and of St. Boniface. 
Mention is also made of a wooden board, covered with a linen 
cloth, used by the monks of St. Denys, who accompanied 
Charlemagne in his campaign against the Saxons (Mirac, 
St. Dionys. i. 20 ; Acta SS. OSB., ed. Paris, 1672, vol, iv, p. 360)], 

In the East, in place of a portable altar, the 
arUimensium (Gr, &PTtp.ivcrLov, a word of somewhat 
doubtful origin) is used. It consists of a piece of 
cloth consecrated, with various ceremonies, at the 
time of the consecration of a church. It is to be 
used apparently in oratories which do not possess 
a properly consecrated altar, and in other places 
where it is doubtful if the altar has received con- 
secration. 

[See Bona, de Reb, Lit. i. xx, 2 (end) ; Neale, op. cCt. p. 186 f. ; 
Goar, Emhologia, p. 648. See also Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v., and 
the authorities there cited ; also Renaudot, op. dt. i. 182]. 

6. Consecration of altars.— It would appear 
that prior to the 6th cent, the dedication of a 
church was accomplished simply by the solemn 
celebration of the Eucharist in it. No special 
form of consecration existed. But in the case of 
churches destined to contain relics, — and in the 
latter part of this period nearly all churches 
possessed them, — these had to be solemnly enclosed 
in the altar before the celebration of the first mass 
in the church. Indeed it is possible that the later 
forms of dedication originated to a great extent in 
the ceremonial accompanying this depositio of the 
relics (pignora) of saints, and, as these rites 
illustrate the history of the altar, they may be 
briefly mentioned here. A study of the earliest 
liturgical documents, dealing with the consecration 
of churches with their altars, reveals the fact that 
in the West two types of service existed side by 
side — the Roman and the Galilean; the latter, 
as might be expected, closely resembling the 
Byzantine formulae of dedication. Briefly it may 
be said, with regard to the ceremonies of the 
consecration of the altar, that the Roman rite is 
of a funerary character, while the Gallican and 
Eastern rites resemble the ceremonies of Christian 
initiation. In the latter the altar is first con- 
secrated by lustration with holy water and 
anointing with chrism, these corresponding to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation. These cere- 



monies having been performed by the bishop in 
the presence of the people, he leaves the church 
and j^roceeds to the spot where the relics are 
awaiting him. Having brought them to the 
church, he takes them to the altar. But before 
fche depositio a veil is let down, so that the con- 
cluding ceremony of enclosing the relics within 
the altar is not witnessed by the people— who 
meanwhile chant the Psalm, Cantata Domino 
ccmticum novum with the Antiphon Exultahunt 
Sancti in gloria. In the Koman rite, which is of 
a funerary character, the bishop first enters the 
church and washes the altar once with water, 
then, returning to the door of the church, receives | 
pignora^ and, accompanied by the people, pro- 
ceeds to the altar, where he performs the cere- 
monies of the depositio in a far more elaborate 
fashion, these constituting the main feature of 
the consecration. 

[See Duchesne, op, cit, p. 399 fE. (cf. the letter from Pope 
Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga cited on p. 97). The earliest 
Ordines of consecration are : (1) that published by F. 
Biauchini, Anastas. JBibliothec, iii. p. xlviii ; and (2) the Ordo 
of S. Amand, published by Duchesne, op. cit. p. 478 ; cf. also 
the Gelasian Sacramenta Muratori^ i, p. 635 ; see also Monu- 
menta Liturg, Amhr. vol. i. ; and for the Eastern rites, Goar, 
Eucliolog. p. 832]. 
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H. Leonard Pass. 

ALTAR (Egyptian). — According to the sculp- 
tures, offerings were laid on mats or stands. A com- 
mon form of the latter was a pillar-shaped upright 
of wood or stone, on which a bowl, censer, or tray 
could rest, and sometimes the bowl or tray was 
made in one piece with the upright. In tombs 
and temples the typical scene of offering shows a 
tray -stand covered with sliced loaves of 

bread j|^, or with meat, vegetables, and other 

food, placed before the deceased man or the god ; 
such stands are often accompanied by a variety of 
food on mats. At el-Amarna the stands of pro- 
visions to which the sun-god Aton stretches his 
radiating hands are often surmounted by flaming 
howls, perhaps censers, perhaps lamps. The food, 
drink, incense, and water were provided for the 
god or the deceased, as they would have been for 
the banquets of a living man ; most flesh and vege- 
tables seem to have been eaten raw, but in the 
standard lists of offerings roast meat was included. 
Amongst the varieties of the symbol JcMwi^ ‘ altar,’ 

in the New Kingdom, is ^ , the picture of a stand 


other kind of stand for ofi'erings — a wooden frame 


to hold jars of liquid 


-was named utlm, 


this name being equally applied to those used at 
banquets. 

In early tombs a flat slab for offerings, commonly 
called a ‘ table of offerings,’ was placed before the 
niche containing a statue of the deceased, or in 
some other place corresponding. The table was 
oblong, with a projection like a spout in front. It 
was generally sculptured with c=^, a loaf upon a 
mat, and often with a number of offerings in detail. 
The special name for this type was probably hotep. 
Such tables are also found in the ruins of temples, 
where they may have been placed for the service 
of the dedicator’s statue rather than for that of 
the god. The type persisted down to the Roman 
period ; it is rare during the New Kingdom, but 
was revived after its fall. 

Temple altars on a large scale are very rare in 
Egypt. Down to the present time only four ex- 
amples have been discovered, and none have sur- 
vived in the Ptolemaic temples. The earliest is 
of the Fifth Dynasty, in the temple of the Sun at 
Ahusir (Borchardt, Das Be-Eeiligthum des Konigs 
Ne-Woser-Be, i. pp. 14, 43). It is formed of five 
great blocks of alabaster ; in the middle is a slightly 
raised circular slab, with four - around it, 
oriented precisely to the cardinal points. Its ex- 
treme measures are some 15 ft. each way. Most of 
the surroundings are now destroyed to the level of 
the ground. The altar stood in a court before the 
great obelisk - shaped monument, and was raised 
only a few inches above the level of the floor; 
beside it was an area specially prepared for the 
slaughter and cutting up of victims. At Karnak, 
in an upper chamber close to the Festal Hall of 
Tethmosis III., is a great oblong rectangular altar 
or altar-base of white felspar, hearing the name of 
Rameses ill. (Dyn. xx.), having each side shaped 
as a hotep. Tethmosis himself is recorded to have 
dedicated a similar one. 

A difierent type of temple altar is a raised rect- 
angular platform, reached by a flight of steps. 
There is a well-preserved example in the temple 
of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahari (Naville, Deir 
el-Bahari, i. PI. 8; see also plan of temple in 
Archaeological Beport, 1894-95, or in Baedeker’s 
Egypt). It measures about 16 by 13 ft., and stands 
in the centre of a small court about 5 ft. above the 
floor. The usual Egyptian cavetto cornice runs 
round it, and the top is flat except for some slight 
coping or cresting near the edge. Built of white 
limestone, it is dedicated to the sun-god, and is 
called a IcMwi in the inscription, like the stands 
of offering. Another raised altar is at Karnak, 
dedicated by Tethmosis III. ; and a third is stated 
to be in the largest temple of Gehel Barkal, dating 
from the early Ethiopian Kingdom in the 8th or 
7th cent. B,c. (Borchardt, l.c.). These are all that 
are known to exist. The sculptures in the tombs 
of el-Amarna show the chief altars of Aton to have 
been of this form (Lepsius, Denkmdler iii. 96, 102 ; 
Davies, El Amarna, i. PL 12, 25, 27-28, ii, PL 18, 
iii. PL 8, 10). It seems as if the sun-gods in par- 
ticular (Re, Aton, Amen-Re) were honoured by 
great altars. F. Ll. Griffith. 


with a flaming vessel upon it; and in the scenes 
of that age the offerer sometimes presents such 
a stand in his hand, with a plucked goose in the 
midst of the flames. Possibly this represents a 
kind of burnt sacrifice rather than, a summary 
kind of cooking. The root of the name Jchiwi is 
spelt by the figure of a bivalve shell which 
suggests that a shell may sometimes have replaced 
the bowl as the receptacle for the offering. An- 


ALTAR (Greek). — The altar, in Greek religion, 
is a raised place, usually an artificial structure, 
which is used for the .purpose of making offerings 
to a god or gods. It is tlius to he distinguished, 
on the one hand, from a sacrificial trench or pit, 
such as was often used for offerings to the deadf, to 
heroes, or to the infernal deities ; and, on the other, 
from a table for oflerings such as was often placed in 
a temple or before a god at a ceremonial banquet. 



the Olympian gods for as an altar for 

laid down by Pollux (i. 8) and^others E 
classical authors. And/ on the oth/r 

such as was often used fo? incense or ^ Portable altar, 
easy to distinguish from a sacred table. offenngs, is not 

A more essential distinction, at first sifrhf 
seem to depend on the naturp nf fh/> ’ ^^^ht 
which an altar was useT 

it^as only for bCSliratioS^^ 

for gifts of fruit and flowers, or fo? tS sShter 

Thra l.??jLgs r;.,7s,.‘ ’?‘. y- ^ 

nature of the deity wo^ 
pnlPff sacred regulations of the local 

^t, and the shape and construction of the altar 
must have depended upon these. But, apart from 
purely practical considerations, there doe?not seeS 
to be any essential distinction observed in the form 

Some confusion of thought is found in the case 
^ saore^i stones or other ol^eets that were anofatld 
wth ofiermgs of blood, oil, or other liqnidrbmmd 
with sacred woollen fillets, and otherwke tSd 
m much the same way as altars. This fact has 
led some writers to assert that an altar WMsome 
merely as the symbol of the 
immanent in it. These 
sacred stones, which are a survival from primit^e 
beliefs, are not, however, properly to be 
egarded as altars, though they may have been 
sometimes so thought of when religious tLS 

Apart from these, an altar seems to derive its 
from its association with a god 

rrppt There was nothing in 

Greek religion to prevent a sacrifice being made 
to a god on any occasion or in any place ; and in 
such cases, the convenience of the sacrifice would 
^ggest the use of any outstanding rock or natural 
or in the absence of sucf help, tirpiUng 
altar stones or sods to make an improvise! 
altar (avrocrxedla 4(Txapa, Paus. v. 13. 5)* and a 
primitive form, often heaped togkher out 
victims, was retained by many of 
altars, such as those of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Hera at Samos. This, however 
i^piies the repetition of sacrifices at the same 
place; the selection of such places was due to 

Hermann’s weU- known division, as 
natural, social, and historical ; but before we ex- 
*liese three classes, it is neces- 
sa^ to consider the relation of the altar to other 
objects connected with worship, especially the pre- 
ciMt, the image, and the tem^e. ^ ^ 

The normal equipment of a sacred place in Greece 
a teiwle, an altar, and a precinct. In 
later times the temple was the most conspicuous 
“2®* inyiortant, and usuaUy contained the 
image of the god; hut even then the altar was the 
essential thing for ntual purposes. If possible it 
axfe temple, and in its main 

V . *^18 person sacrificing faced east, 

with his back to the temple. Examples of this are 
’ f altars in front of the temples 
8^ Apollo at Delphi, and of 
Naucratis. Often, however, it was 
diflicult or inconvenient to place the altar in this 
position, and it was placed ^ewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, as in the case of the altar of Zeus at 


ALTAR (Greek) 


case or ine altar ot Zeus at 
T ®^ Athene on the Acropolis at Athens, 

in addition to the main altar, there might be others 
in the precinct, whether dedicated to the same vod 
as the mfl,Tn rt-r +/V — a_ ... ® 


other altars are recorded as existing in the 
Altis of Zeus. There was usually, in all 
bility, a small altar for incense and small of 
within the temple ; traces of such altars have 
been found (an example is in the temnle of S 
on Belos [BCff yl 299]) ; but they may ofte^ 
been small portable ones. 

It must always be borne in mind in this connexion 
temple in Greece was not usually intended for the oerfc 
of services or ritual acts, much less for congreffatior 
It served chiefly to house the image of the gSl and h 
precious offerings. Assemblies and services, mcluding si 
flL? took place for the most part outside, aroi 

altar which was their real centre ; provision was snn 
made close to the altar for the accommodation of wO?s 
Oropus there are curved steps ab 
altar m the Amphiarieum, and at Olympia there was 
modation for spectators near the great altar of leus 
the altar of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, where the cere 
flogging of the Spartan youths took place, a r2u?ar 
theatre was erected in Roman times. An earlier ^d mr 
example of the association of an altar with the pn 
of accommodation for spectators is the 6vu./kyy 
orchestra of the theatre. Here the altar was the o?i2?nai 
round which were placed first provisional seats and X 

the great buildings which we find as theatres on numerous 
sites. At Priene, where alone the tAym^^Tis stnreSani 
placed on the side of the orchestra farthest from the sLgI 

Altars were, however, not always associated 
temples. An altar might be set up on any sa 
spot, with or without a precinct of some sort an 
it ; and altars were also connected with the li 
men, especially in domestic and civil surroundi 
It was usual to have an altar of Zeus *Epxe?os 
protector of the enclosure, in the courtyard of e’ 
house ; traces of such an altar are found eve 
the palace at Tiryns. Here it was usual for 
head of the house to offer sacrifice, especialh 
festival days. In addition to this there was 
Aestm or hearth, usually circular, and sacred to 
goddess of the same name, Such a hearth is usu 
to and in the hall of palaces of the Mycensean g 
its position in the house of historical times is do 
ful. We should expect to find it in the pasta 
^en recess opposite the entrance, according 
Galen s description of the primitive house • 
some suppose it to have been placed in the 
or dining-room. The hearth was the centre 
domestic life, and it was accordingly sought I 
suppliant who claimed the right of hospitSity 
a wedding, fire from it was carried to the AesHa 
the new home by the bride’s mother, thus ensur 
the continuity of the domestic worship. The hea 
palace was the centre of the wors 
and hospitality of the State in monarchical tin 
It was natural that, with the growth of democra 
teeling, this should be transferred to the hearth 
the fetate as the focus of civic life ; such a hear 
Itself usually circular, was often enclosed in a ( 
cular building called a tMos ; and the Pry taneu 
where public hospitality was dispensed, was assc 
ated with it. The original character of the pul 
hearth as an altar of Hestia was not, however 1 
sight of ; the Prytanes at Athens regularly offei 
sacrifice there. On the sacred hearth in the P 
taneum at Olympia the fire was always kept bu’ 
mg day and night. It was also customary to t 
s in a market-place (affora), a gateway 
other places of concourse; and the sacrifices whi 
preceded any assembly for political or other pi 
poses implied the provision of an altar for often 
them. Such altars frequently stood by themselv( 
without being attached to any particular temr 
or precinct. ^ 

This summary of the relation of altars to oth 
or conditions of religious or social li 
suflices, to a great extent, as a comment on tl 
classification of the reasons that led to the choii 
of various places for altars. TTe may assign i 
natural causes the erection of altars on mminbaii 
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by their natural surroundings ; to the same cate- 
gory may be assigned altars dedicated to Zeus 
Karat^dTTjs where lightning had struck, and others 
in commemoration of extraordinary phenomena; 
e.a, the altar to Phosphorus—perhaps an epithet 
01 Artemis— dedicated by Thrasybulus in honour 
of the miraculous light that led his adventurous 
band from Phyleto Munychia. Examples of altars 
which owe their origin to social causes have already 
been given, especially those of the house and of the 
agora. In addition to the usual gods of the market- 
place (dyopoLOL 6eol) we sometimes find altars of more 
abstract ethical significance, such as the altars of 
IXeos (pity) and of aiddis {sense of honour) at Athens. 
Many of the altars attached to temples or in pre- 
cincts would belong to this class. Altars that owe 
their origin to historical causes are not so common ; 
a good example is the altar dedicated by the Greeks 
to Zeus Eleutherius at Plataea after their victory 
over the Persians. This class might be indefinitely 
enlarged if we include in it all altars that were set 
up for a special sacrifice and left as a memorial of 
it. Such were especially common in later times ; 
a familiar example is offered by the ‘taurobolic’ 
altars of Roman date. 

The form and size of altars vary very greatly, 
from a small portable block or table to a structure 
a stadium in length, and from a mere mound of 
earth to an elaborate combination of architecture 
and sculpture like the great altar at Pergamus. 
The form of a round or oval mound, with the 
addition probably, in larger examples, of a retain- 
ing wall of some sort to hold it together, was to be 
found in many of the oldest and most sacred altars. 
That of Zeus at Olympia, which was constructed 
of the ashes of victims, including those brought 
from the sacrifices on the sacred hearth at the 
Prytaneum, had a circumference, on its lower plat- 
form, of 125 ft., and of 32 on its upper portion, and 
a total height of 22 feet. The altar of Apollo 
at Delos, which was counted one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was said to be constructed 
of the horns of victims {Kepdripos The other 

form of altar which may be regarded as primitive 
is an upstanding mass of rock, either in its rough 
state or cut to a rectangular form. The great 
altar of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens was a 
tract of natural rock, quite uneven on the top, but 
cut to a more or less square shape at the sides ; it 
was about 80 or 90 feet square. Another rock-cut 
altar, of a more regular shape, with a platform and 
steps, is that in the middle of the Pnyx from 
which the orators addressed the people. Altars 
were, however, more frequently made of stone or 
marble, cut from a single block if they were small, 
or built up like any other structure if they were 
large. Small altars might be either round or rect- 
angular ; there does not seem to be any ritual dis- 
tinction between the two, except that the hearth 
{ktrrLo) was usually circular ; and so, perhaps, were 
the low altars suitable to heroes, and csQled by 
later authorities iaxdpai ; but rectangular altars to 
heroes were not unusual, €,g, that in the Heroum 
at Olympia. 

When the altar was of any size and importance, 
the rectangular form prevailed ; and the altar was 
usually mounted on a basis which projected on one 
side, and so provided a platform {7rp60va-Lt) on which 
the sacrificer stood. This was usually so placed 
that he faced towards the east; thus, in the 
normal positions of altar and temple, he would 
turn his back on the image of the deity in the 
temple, — a fact which alone would suffice to prove 
that the altar was the most primitive and most 
essential object in religious ntes. This platform 
was of considerable extent in great altars, and was 
the place where the victims were slaughtered, the 
portions that were selected to be burnt being con- 


sumed on the altar itself. Altars intended for the 
sacrifice of many victims at once, or for hecatombs, 
were necessarily of very large size. The dimen- 
sions of the great altar bunt by Hieron il. of 
Syracuse (which is about 215 yards in length and 
about 25 yards in width), of the altars of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Athene at Athens, have already 
been mentioned ; another example, of medium size, 
is an altar near the theatre at Megalopolis, which 
measures about 36 ft. by 6 ft. 6 inches. 

Where stone was not readily available, an altar 
might be constructed of other materials ; thus at 
Naucratis the altar, with its steps and prothysis^ 
in the precinct of Aphrodite, is built, like the 
temple, of unbaked brick and faced with stucco. 
Altars of any considerable size usually consisted of 
a mere outer shell of masonry, the inside being 
filled with rubble or with the ashes from sacrifice ; 
they thus offered a convenient surface on which to 
kindle the sacrificial fire. In the case of small 
stone altars which were used for burnt-offerings, 
some special arrangement was necessary to place 
on the top. As a rule, extant small altars are 
flat on the top. Sometimes they are hollowed into 
basins, as if to hold libations or drink-offerings ; 
occasionally we find a drain to let the liquid run 
away, as in the altar found at Paphos {JHS ix. 
239). Sometimes an altar had the form of a table 
supported upon stone legs. A good early example 
of this type was found in the early Dionysion west 
of the Acropolis at Athens. Tlie Boeotians used 
to Wild an altar of wood on the summit of Mount 
Cithaeron, and to let it be consumed together with 
the sacrifice. 

It was usual to give some architectural form to 
an altar, if only in the step or steps on which it 
was raised and the moulding that ornamented it at 
top and bottom. Where something more elaborate 
was attempted, it often took the form of Ionic 
volutes at each end of the top moulding ; these were 
often joined at the sides by rolls such as we see on 
We capitals of Ionic columns. Large built altars 
are sometimes ornamented by a Doric frieze of 
triglyphs and metopes, occupying the whole height 
of the structure; an example of this occurs in 
the large altar already mentioned at Megalopolis. 
Often in later times the decoration of an altar, in 
architecture and sculpture, became more elaborate. 
The altar of Athene at Priene was decorated with 
an attached Ionic colonnade, and with figures in 
relief between the columns. The altar of Artemis 
of Ephesus is said to have been full of the work 
of Praxiteles. The great altar of Asklepios at 
Cos was an elaborate structure ; but the chief 
example of this kind was the great altar of Zeus 
at Pergamus. This consisted of a great basis, 
about Too ft. square, ornamented with the well- 
known frieze of the gigantomachy. A broad flight 
of steps on the west side led up to the top of this 
basis, which was surrounded by a colonnade ; in 
this space was the altar proper, consisting of 
heaped up ashes. An even larger altar than this is 
said to have existed at Parium on the Propontis. 
A remarkable architectural development of the 
circular altar is to be seen in the Tholos or Thymeh 
(its official name) at Epidaurus ; it has the form of 
a circular temple, with colonnades inside and out- 
side. 

Inscriptions are not usually found on altars in 
Greece. An early example is the altar with ^pOio% 
or ^pCiuiv painted on its stucco face in the Heroum 
at Olympia. The chief altar attached to a temple 
or precinct would not require any such means of 
identification, though, where it was a special 
dedication, this might be recorded, e.y. the great 
altar of .i^ollo at D^phi states that it was dedicated 
by the Chians, and a smaller inscription on its 
comer adds that the Chians received the privilege 
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of irpo/xavrela for their gift. In the case of altars 
to other gods than the one to whom the precinct 
belonged, inscrij^tions would be useful, but were 
by no means universal. They would be required 
also on altars in public places ; the inscribed 
altar in the Dipylon gateway at Athens, dedicated 
to Zeus Herkeios, Hermes, and Acamas. Where 
the object of an altar was commemorative rather 
than for practical use, the inscription would of 
course be essential. But ritual ordinances as to 
sacrifices were usually inscribed, not on the altar 
itself, but on a stela qt slab set up beside it, or 
on some other convenient place in its immediate 
vicinity. 

For the ritual of sacrifice, and the manner in 
which altars were^ used in connexion with it, see 
Sacrifice. But it should be added here that an 
altar was usually dedicated to the service of a 
particular god, and was not used for offerings to 
any other. A good example of this is seen in the 
sixty-nine altars of Olympia, each of which had 
its proper destination, and was visited in its proper 
turn in the monthly order of sacrifices. This rule 
did not, however, preclude a common dedication to 
several gods of one altar (crd/xjSwjuot, ffeol). 

There existed altars of all the gods, or of the 
twelve gods ; an interesting example, probably to 
ensure the worship of some powers that might 
otherwise be overlooked, is offered by the altar of 
‘ the unknown gods ’ at Olympia. The example of 
this title quoted by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17^) 
was, however, in the singular. Frequently two 
gods were worshipped at the same altar ; a classical 
instance is provided by the six twin altars men- 
tioned by Pindar in 01, v. 12 (see Schol. ad loc,). 
In Athens, Poseidon and Erechtheus shared a 
common altar in the Erechtheum, and in the 
Amphiarseum at Oropus the altar has been en- 
larged so as to accommodate several deities (Ilpa/c- 
n/cd *Apx. 'Er. 1804, p. 91). 

In addition to their use for the ritual of sacrifice, 
altars were also sought by suppliantSt who often 
sat upon the steps, and especially by those seeking 
sanctuary. The altar in a house, whether the hestia 
or that of Zeus Herkeios, often served this pur- 
pose; and in a temple a suppliant would naturally 
place himself under the protection of the god either 
by clasping his image or by seating himself on the 
altar or beside it. It does not, however, appear 
that in Greek religion there was any peculiar power 
in this connexion that belonged to the altar more 
than to any other part of a temple or precinct. 
The right of sanctuary usually had clearly defined 
limits within which it was inviolable. It is worthy 
of note that when Cylon’s followers had to go out- 
side these limits, it was to the early image, not 
to the altar, that they attached the rope to which 
they trusted for protection. 

Literature. — See end of art. Altar (Roman). 

Ernest A. Gardner. 

ALTAR (Hindu).-— Altars, or raised platforms, 
play an important part in the Hindu ceremonial. 
The Sanskrit for a Hindu altar is vedi, which is 
defined as ‘ an altar or raised place made of Ku4a 
grass, or strewed with it, and prepared for an 
oblation, for placing the vessels used at a sacrifice, 
a place or ground prepared for sacrifice * (Monier 
Williams, s.v.). The original vedi was a trench 
of varied shape, in which the sacrificial fires 
were kept, dug in the sacrificial ground. In early 
times in India, when the gods were worshipped 
by each man at his own fireplace, it was a duty 
incumbent on every househoMer to keep the sacred 
fire in the altar, irom the very day on which the 
ceremony of the Agnyadhana, or the setting up 
of sacri&ial fires, had been performed. On that 
important occasion the sacrificer chose his four 
priests, and erected sheds or fire-houses for the 


Garhapatya and the Ahavaniya fires respectively. 
A circle was marked for the Garhapatya fire, and 
a square for the Ahavaniya fire; a semicircular 
area for the Daksinagni or southern fire, if that 
also was req[uired. The adhvaryu or officiating 
priest then procured a temporary fire, either pro- 
ducing it by friction, or obtaining it from the 
village, and, after the usual fivefold lustration of 
the Garhapatya fireplace, he laid down the fire 
thereon, and in the evening handed two pieces of 
wood, called arani, to the sacrificer and his wife, 
for the purpose of producing by attrition the 
Ahavaniya nr e the next morning. 

There were different vedis for different kinds of 
offering, as, e.g.^ the large Soma altar {mahdvedi) 
and the paMukl vedi^ used for animal sacrifice, 
which resembled the uttard vedi, or ‘northern 
altar’ ; the latter was an altar raised with earth 
excavated in forming what is called a chatmla, or 
hole. The Satapatha Brahmana compares the 
shape of an altar to that of a woman : ‘ The altar 
should be broad on the western side, contracted 
in the middle, and broad again on the eastern 
side ; for thus shaped they praise a woman.’ The 
shape of sacrificial altars was considered a matter 
of so much importance that there were special 
manuals in Sanskrit, called Snlbasutras, which 
form part of the ancient Srautasutras, and give 
the measurements necessary for the construction 
of the altars. The different shapes in which brick 
altars might be constructed are mentioned as 
early as in the Taittiriya Saihhita. Thus there 
is a falcon-shaped altar built of square bricks, 
or an altar of the shape of a falcon with curved 
wings and outspread tail; a heron-shaped altar 
with two feet; one of the shape of the forepart 
of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral triangle ; 
another of the form of two such triangles joined 
at their bases; several wheel-shaped or circular 
altars, tortoise - shaped, etc. The area of the 
earliest species of altars was to he 7i square 
purusaSf the term yurusa denoting the height of 
a man with uplifted arms. The area remained 
the same when a different shape of altar was 
required. This and other changes could not be 
effected without a considerable knowledge of 
geometry. As stated by Thihaut, ‘squares had 
bo be found which would he equal to two or 
more given squares, or eq[ual to the difference of 
two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into 
squares ana squares into oblongs . . . ; the last 
task, and not the least, was that of finding a 
circle the area of which might equal as closely 
as possible that of a given square.] The result 
of these operations was the compilation of a series 
of geometrical rules which are contained in the 
above-mentioned Snlbasutras. 

A lively controversy has been going on as to whether these 
geometrical rules are ol Indian growth, or due to Greek influ- 
ence, the numerous coincidences between the Sanskrit texts 
and the writings of Heron favouring the latter view, whereas 
the apparent antiquity of the Sulbasutras, and their close con- 
nexion with the ancient sacrificial rites of the Brahmans, would 
seem to render their native origin the more probable alternative. 

Though offerings in the ancient Vedic fashion 
have become very rare in India, various kinds of 
altars continue in common use for religious pur- 
poses. Thus the present writer saw a square mdi 
made of earth or clay, on which an open fire for 
oblations of butter had been kindled, at the conse- 
cration of a public tank near Calcutta. Hindu 
altars are also erected at some of the Sazhskfiraa 
or famfiy celebrations of the Brahmans. Thus 
among tne Deshasth Brahmans in Dharwar, it is 
customary, a few days before the ceremony of 
thread-girding, to raise a porch in front of the 
house, on the western side of which ah altar is 
set up facing east. On the day of the ceremony 
the hoy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden 
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stool which is placed upon the altar, and his father 
and mother sit on either side. The chief priest 
kindles on the altar a sacred fire, into which he 
throws ofterings. On the occasion of a marriage 
in the same caste, an altar about six feet square 
and one foot high is raised. The bride and bride- 
groom are led to the marriage altar, and two men 
hold a cloth between them. At the lucky moment 
the cloth is drawn aside, and each for the first time 
time sees the other’s face. Afterwards the priest 
kindles a sacred fire on the altar, and clarified 
butter and parched grain are thrown in. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. Seven 
heaps of rice are made on the altar, and a betel- 
nut is placed on each of the heaps. The bridegroom 
lifting the bride’s right foot places it on each of 
the seven heaps successively. Among the Deshasth 
Brahmans of Bijapur, boys on their initiation are 
led to an altar called bcchule, where the priest 
girds them with the sacred thread, to which a 
small piece of deerskin is tied. 

Literature. — ^Eggeling’s transl. of the ^atapatha Brahmana 
in SBB, vols. xii, xxvi. (1SS2, 1886, with plan of sacrificial 
ground with vedi)\ R. C. Dutt, History of Civilization in 
Ancient India, 8 vols., Calcutta, 1889-1890 ; J. Thibaut, ‘ On 
the Sulvasutras ’ in J RASBe, vol. xliv., * Astronomie, Astrologie, 
und MathematikMn GlAP, Strassburg, 1899 ; A. Hillebrandt, 
‘Ritualjitteratur/ i&., Strassburg, 1897; A. Biirk, ‘Das Apas- 
tamba-SuIba-Sutra ’ in ZDMG-, vols. Iv. Ivi., 1901, 1902; BG, 
vol. xxii. Dharwar, and vol- xxiii. Bijapur ; Monier Williams, 
Brdhmanisun and Hinduism \ London, 1891, p. 308. 

J. Jolly. 

ALTAR (Japanese). — In Japan little distinction 
is made between the table and the altar. No 
special sanctity attaches to the latter. In Bud- 
dhist temples there is a stand on which incense 
is burnt, called Tcodan or kodzukuye (‘incense- 
table’). Shinto offerings are placed on small tables 
of unpainted wood. The old ritual prescribed that 
in the case of Greater Shrines the ofterings should 
be placed on tables (or altars) ; in the case of Lesser 
Shrines, on mats spread on the earth. 

Each house may have its Buddhist domestic 
altar, or rather shrine [hutsudan ) — a miniature cup- 
board or shelf where an image of a Buddha is 
deposited, or a Shinto altar (kamidana) where 
Shinto tokens, pictures, or other objects of devotion 
are kept. "VV. G. Aston. 

ALTAR (Persian). — i. In none of the ancient 
Persian records, whether literary or inscriptional, do 
we find a generic term for ‘ altar.’ * Nevertheless, 
to infer from the absence of such a term in the extant 
records that no kind of altar was employed in the 
Zoroastrian ritual during the period represented 
by the Inscriptions and the Avesta, would be to 
press the argument from negative evidence too far. 
Moreover, if the limited vocabulary of the Inscrip- 
tions contains no word for ‘ altar, yet the royal 
sculptor has left an unequivocal witness of the 
existence of altars in the Mazdaism of the early 
Achaemenians, in the representation of the aJtar 
itself in bas-relief over the entrance of the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis on the rocks at Naksh i Rustam. f 

The statements of Greek and Roman authors as 
to the absence of altars, and of temples and images, 
in early Persian worship, would seem, on the first 
view, more difficult of a satisfactory explanation.^: 
Herodotus, claiming to speak from personal ob- 
servation and research, states (i, 131 ft*.) that the 
Persians ‘think it unlawful to build temples or 
altars, imputing folly to those who do so.’ There- 
fore, ‘when about to sacrifice, they neither erect 

* The dditya gdtu of the Avesta (Vendiddd, viil. 81, 85 ; 
xiii. 17) forms no real exception ; for, etymolodcally, it means 
no more than ‘legal or consecrated place,' and is synonymous 
rather with temple than with altar. See, however, Jackson, 
Orwndr. iron. Phil., ii. 701 ; Persia, Past and Present, p. 303, 
by the same author. 

i See Dieulafoy, X/Acropole de Sttse, p, 392. 

t See art Temrlxs. 


altars nor kindle fire.’ Strabo (born c. 60 B,c.), 
writing some fonr hundred and fifty years later, 
reiterates (xv. iii. 13) the testimony of Herodotus, 
though, in regard to the phenomena of his own 
time, he afterwards modifies its application (see 
loe. cit. §§ 14-15). 

It is generally agreed, however, by this time, 
that the kind of altar with which Herodotus, as a 
Greek, was familiar — a raised platform in masonry, 
with steps to ascend, erected in front of the temple 
and under the shadow of the sculptured statue of 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, and 
upon which animal sacrifices were immolated — was 
quite unknown amongst the Persians for a long 
period after Herodotus wrote his History. This is 
not intended to imply that animal sacrifices as 
well were foreign to the Persian worship of the 
6th cent. B.c. B^or, in the same passage, Herodotus 
describes the customs observed in such sacrifices : 
‘ If any intends to sacrifice to a god, he leads the 
animal to a consecrated place.’ ‘Then dividing 
the victim into parts, he boils the flesh, and lays 
it upon the most tender herbs, especially trefoil.’ 
The herbs must certainly be regarded as serving 
the purpose of an altar, upon which the flesh is 
presented for the acceptance of the deity ; for while 
it lies there, the Magics, we are told, performs the 
religious service (cf., in some respects, the use of 
the altar of peace-offering amongst the Hebrews). 

The same custom was observed in the cult of 
certain Persian divinities even in Strabo’s time. 

‘ They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, 
or fountain ; having dug a trench, they slaughter 
the victim over it . . . ; then they lay the flesh in 
order upon myrtle or laurel branches ^ {loc. cit. § 14). 
Here we meet with an Iranian substitute for the 
Greek /Swyuis, or raised altar for immolating the 
victim, namely, the trench, which, indeed, is highly 
suggestive of the antiquity of the method of sacri- 
ficing to some of these natural divinities. We have 
before us what is, probably, a relic of an ancient 
method of sacrificing which goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, the trench being the Zoroastrian 
counterpart of the mdi of the Vedic ritual.* 

There is another fact in connexion with ancient 
Persian substitutes for altars mentioned by 
Herodotus, which is interesting, and not, it would 
appear, without its significance. ‘ The consecrated 
places’ in the open air whither the victims for 
some of their sacrifices were led for slaughter, 
were on the tops of the highest mountains, f Re- 
membering this and the fact that the chief god 
of the Persians was a sky-god, do we not here per- 
ceive their true reason, or, at least, an additional 
reason on their part for reproaching with folly, as 
they did, those who erected artificial platforms for 
sacrificing? In these mountains the' pious Zoro- 
astrians saw the altars which their God had pro- 
vided, which dwarfed and rendered superfluous all 
other altars, and upon which He seemed ever to 
dwell as they gazed upon them from their distant 
homes. 

On the other hand, the bas-relief sculpture over 
the royal tomb at Naksh i Rustam does not repre- 
sent a sacrificial altar, or indicate any substitute 
whatsover for the Greek such as the trench 
was. Its purpose and significance are entirely 
diflerent. If we wish to find amongst another 
people anything like a parallel to it, we must turn, 
not to the Greeks, but to the ancient Hebrews. Like 
the Ark of the Covenant amongst the Israelites, it 
was not an instrument for presenting anything to 
the deity, hut the resting-place of the most perfect 

* See ‘ Das Spaatamba-^ulba-Sutra : ttbersetzung von Biirk ; 
Die altindischen Altare und das geometrische Wissen welches 
ihre Konstruktion voraussetzt,* ZLMG, vol. Iv. p. 643 vol. Ivi. 
p. 827ff. 

t Compare the use of ‘high places* (Mmoih) amongst the 
Hebrews (1 K 8*, 2 K 17n. See also Gn 22i4). 
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syml>ol and truest visible manifestation of the 
presence of that divinity, namely, the sacred fire. 
The figure on the rock is, therefore, a Fire-altar, 
attesting the use of such altars amongst the Persians 
long before the death of Darius. 

. Of the fact that the Persian reverence for fire 

f oes back to a very early period, there can be no 
oubt. * The prominence of the A p^m-cult amongst 
the Indians as well as the Iranians shows con- 
clusively that it was part of that common heritage 
which the Indo-Iranian period bequeathed to them. 
And the reform of Zoroaster had, no doubt, as 
one of its results, the intensification and extension 
of the reverence for that element.! 

When we remember that the divine flame had to 
be preserved with the most scrupulous care from all 
possibility of contamination, J as well as maintained 
ever unextinguished, it is natural to conclude not 
only that from early times there must have been a 
protection from climatic and atmospheric dangers, 
in the form of roofed and walled edifices (see 
Temples), but that it would be equally necessary 
to circumscribe it in some vessel, and raise it suffi- 
ciently high from the floor, so as to guard it from 
being polluted by dust or insects. And in the 
representation on the rock these conditions are 
fulfilled. 

In formation, judging from the bas-relief altar, § 
the Achaemenian Fire-altar seems to have consisted 
of (a) a massive plinth or pedestal, with (b) what 
appears like a stone slab, of some inches in depth, 
resting upon it, and which may very naturally be 
regarded as thje prototype of what is now so well 
known as the Adbsht ; 1| (c) crowning all, the sacred 
urn, now called the Ktash-ddn, the * fire-container,’ 
wherein the divine and eternal fire burned. 

Even in those early days, probably, just as in the 
time of Strabo IF and Pausanias** (c. 180 A.D.), and 
in modern Fire-temples, this sacred vessel was full 
to its utmost capacity with the ashes of preceding 
days, and upon these the sacred flame was kept 
burning day and night with incense and sandal- 
wood. 

Moreover, from the days of Cyrus onwards the 
divine fire burned, not only in_the sacred vase con- 
cealed in the seclusion of the Atash-gdh, but it, or 
at least an inferior form of it,tt invariably formed 
part of the religious processions and royal progresses 
of the Persian kings. Xenophon, m describing 
these processions [Uyrop, vill. iii. 11-13), tells us 
that * after the third chariot men followed carrying 
fire on a large altar’ {iid i<rxdpas fieydXTjs). 

In what respect, if at all, the icrxdpa differed in 
form from the altar of thQ Atash-gdh^ we are unable 
to say. The word i<Txdp<if which Xenophon em- 
ploys, is variously translated in passages where it 
occurs as ‘ hearth,’ * unraised altar,’ * brasier.’ One 

* See von Ferdinand Justi, ‘ Die alteste iranische Religion 
nnd ihr Stifter Zarathustra’ in Preussische Jahrbiicher, voL 
Ixxxviii. pp. 84, 85, 86. Also, Shahrastani, ed. Haarbriicker, Halle, 
1850, i. pp. 281, 298 ; and Gottheil, ‘ References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Literature ’ in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drislert pp. 44*47. 

t See Jackson, Zoroaster^ the Prophet of Ancient Iran^ pp. 
98-100. 

1: See Dieulafoy, L'Acropole de Susey p. 392, n. 1. 

§ There is no reason to think that the two large real Fire- 
altars hewn out of the rock at Naksh i Rustam were typical of 
those in use in the regular worship at any period in the history 
of the Zoroastrian religion. (See Jackson, Persia, Past and 
Present, p. 803, and illustration, p. 306). 

11 * Addsht, Pehlevi atishto (Dadistan 48. 15), probablement 
form^ de dtar-sta, “oh se tient le feu”' (Darmesteter, Le Zend 
Avesta, vol. i. p. Ixi, note 3). 

IT * In the middle of these (the fire-temples) is an altar, on which 
is a great quantity of ashes ' (Strabo, loc. cit. § 16). 

** * In the temples of the Persians there is a room where ashes of 
a colour other than that of ordinary ashes are found- - . . He 
puts dry wood upon the altar . . . the wood is to be ignited on 
the ashes without fire ’ (Pausanias, v. 27. 5). ^ . 

ft Dieulafoy, JjAeropoU de Suse, p. 399 ; Tiele, Ceschiedenis 
van den Godsdienst in dAn Oudheid, Deel ii. Stuk, pp. 363-4, 
Amsterdam, 1901. 


would scarcely think that this portable altar would 
include the massive support which seems to have 
characterized the temple altar * (but see on Sasan- 
ian altars, below, § 2 ). 

Sebeos (wrote c. 650-675 A.D.) states that the 
portable^altar was less elaborate than that in use 
in the Atash-gdh.* Quintus Curtius (c. 64 A.D.), 
however, asserts that these royal altars were made 
of silverj The latter statement may refer only 
to the Afash-ddn. Tabari, the Arabic historian 
(6. 839 A.D. ), relates how Yazdijird in., the last 
of the Sasanian kings, carefully deported with 
him the sacred fire,^ in its fit receptacle, from place 
to place in his hurried flight before the conquering 
Arabs. 

From the representations on the coins of the 
period,! we learn that the sacred fire was not ex- 
tinguished upon the altar during the Parthian 
domination (b.c. 250-a.d. 226). Unfortunately, 
these coins do not assist us very materially in ascer- 
taining the conformation of the altar at this time. 
Although the Fire-altar is a common type on the 
reverse of the pieces of the period, they contain only 
the Atash-ddn, having as support the lower part of 
the Fire- temple or Atash-gdh ; that is, it is only a 
convention. Still they serve sufficiently to show 
that in its main element, the Atash-ddn, the Fire- 
altar of the Achsemenians had persisted and sur- 
vived the shock given to Zoroastrian ritual by the 
conquest of Alexander and the rule of the Arsacids. 

It is possible, though this is by no means certain, 
that it was during this period § that the sacred 
places on the high mountains, under the influence 
of foreign cults, gave room to temples, in the 
classical sense {lepdv), and consequently there arose 
the accompanying altar (j0w^6s) for animal sacrifices 
(cf. Strabo, loc. cit. § 15, also XI. viii. 4 j Pausanias, 
loc. cit.). 

Other high authorities 11 are strongly inclined to 
assign what are, admittedly, the extant remains of 
one of these temples, the famous temple at Kan- 
gavar, to the time of Artaxerxes ii. (Mnemon) 
(404-358 B.C.), when, as we learn from several 
sources, there was a serious decadence from ortho- 
dox Zoroastrianism, and a recrudescence of ancient 
cults (cf. J. H. Moulton, Thinker ^ 1892, vol. ii. pp. 
498-499). The last word on this matter is yet to be 
written. 

On any theory, we are certain that in the first 
century before our era two classes of altars, at least, 
were used in Zoroastrian ritual, namely, the Fire- 
altar of the Atash-gdh, and the sacrificial altar 
attached to the temples erected to specific Persian 
divinities. 

Was there not yet another altar in use at this 
period? Certain statements in the terse account 
which Strabo gives Ijioc. cit.) of the religious prac- 
tices of the Persians would seem to justify the 
inference. 

We know that the temples of those Persian 

* * Outre les somptueux pyr6es coustruits dans les villes, il 
existait encore des pyr6es amhulants pour lesquels on disposait 
une tente sp6ciale, et le roi n'entrait jamais en campagne autre- 
ment qu'accompagn6 de mages et de pyr^es' (J oumal Asiatiqw, 
1866, p. 113 [Sebeos, p. 60]). For a somewhat diSerent version of 
this passage, see Dr. Heinrich Hiihschmann. Zur Gesehichte 
Armeniens und der ersten Kriege der Araher (aus dem Armm- 
ischen des SeMos), Leipzig, 1873, p. 7, n. 1. 

t ‘ Ordo autem agminis erat talis. Ignis, quern ipsi sacrum 
et aeternum vocabant, argenteis altaribus prasferebatur. Magi 
proximi patrium carmen canebant ’ (iii. 8, 9 f.). 

t These coins were not part of the national issues, but belonged, 
probably, to the semi-independent kings of Persia— Persia in the 
narrower sense. BeeNumismataOrientalia, * Parthian Coinage,* 
by Percy Gardner, p. 20 ; Mum. Chron. yol. vii. pp. 237, 242, 244 ; 
and especially Justi, Grundr. iran, Phil. ii. pp. 486-87 ; Corolla 
Mumismatica, Oxford, 1906, Etude mr la Numismatique de la 
Perside, pp. 63-97, PI. iii. by Allotte de la Fiiye ; Dorn, Col- 
lection des monnaies sassanides defeu le l^utenarU-‘g4ndral J. 
de Bartholomoei, St, Petersburg, 1873, passim. 

§ See Dieulafoy, HArt Antique de la Perse, pt, v. 7-8, 10-11, 
207. 

II See Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, pp. 236-242. 
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divinities were separate and distinct from the Fire- 
temples or Atash-gdhs (Strabo, loc, cit, § 15). But 
Strabo adds that to whatever divinity the Persians 
sacrificed, they first addressed a prayer to fire, all 
their devotions then, as now, being performed in 
the presence of the sacred element. Further, in 
describing the sacrifice to water as mentioned 
above, he adds that they took great care lest any 
of the blood should spurt into the fire. The fire, 
in this case, cannot have been that of the Atash- 
gdhi but a fire on some kind of altar or brasier 
present at the place of sacrifice (§ 14). This fire 
would naturally be of an inferior grade to that 
used in the Atash-gdhy and consequently it is quite 
conceivable that it may have served both for boil- 
ing the flesh * and for representing the fire of the 
Atash-gdh as the symbol of the nature and pres- 
ence of the deity. (See below, § 3). 

If the inference is correct, we have here the 
parent, so to speak, of the Fire-altar employed at 
the present day in the Izashnah-Gdh, or place 
where the religious rites are performed. 

2. On Sasanian coins of all periods, the Fire-altar 
is a constant type, modified, as it is, from time to 
time. On some of the earlier pieces we observe 
that there are, attached to the sides of the altar, 
metal feet t in the form of lions’ paws, which seem 
to rest upon what were probably intended for 
handles wherewith to carry the altar. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that these were a feature of only 
the movable altar already described, but were not 
characteristic of the altar of the Atash^gdh. How- 
ever, in the later coins of the period this feature 
disappears, and we have merely the central sup- 
port m the form of a short column with a base, 
and crowned, as in the older coins, by the Adosht, 
which, in turn, supports the Atash-ddn,X 

Whether it was the ^eat reform of Zoroastrian- 
ism inaugurated and developed by the Sasanian 
kings that abolished the practice of animal sacri- 
fice, or whether it had fallen into disuse before 
the rise of that dynasty (cf. Dieulafoy, VAcropole 
de Suse^ p. 402, Note 2), there can be no doubt that 
from Sasanian times onwards no places for real 
sacrifices are to be counted among Zoroastrian 
altars. 

The dditya-gatu was no doubt more extensive 
than a mere shrine for the Atash-dan of the 
Bahram Fire, but its remaining part was the shelter 
of another, only inferior. Fire-altar, already con- 
jectured to exist in earlier times, namely, the 
small Fire-altar of the Izashnah-Gdh (as witness of 
this, see the elaborate ritual of Avesta, Fend. v. 39, 
etc.). These are the two classes of altars in use i 
among the Zoroastrians of Persia and the Parsis 
of India at the present day. 

3. Modem Fire-altars, while always retaining the 
two most essential out of the three parts of \mch 
Sasanian and, probably, as we have seen, earlier 
altars consisted, namely, the AdosAi and the AiccsA- 
dan, vary somewhat in the form of the latter from 
those found on the coins and sculptures. 

The Atash-ddns seen by Anquetil du Perron at 
Surat (see Zend A'vesta, ii. pi. x. ; Darmesteter, 
Le Zend Avesta, i. pi. iii.), consisted of large round 
vases of metal, much like our garden flower- vases, 
with a foot like a goblet and widening upwards, 
the larger one measuring three and a half feet in 
height, and three in diameter at the brim. Each 
stood upon its Adosht, about six inches in height. 
The size and^degree of elaboration which char- 
acterize the Atash’ddn depend in the first place 
upon the wealth of the community worshipping 

*See Rawlinson, Fim Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, vol. iii. p. 359, London, 187X. 

t See Num. Chron., New Series, voL xii. ‘Sasanian Coins,* 
PLi. 

t See Num. Chron. vol, xii. pi. ii.-v, and, in general, Dora, 

op. cit 


at its shrine, and especially upon the quality ol 
the fire it contains i whether it is the Bahram Fire, 
the purest ai^ most sacred of all earthly fires, or 
the Atash i Adman, the fire of the second grade, 
or only that used in the Izashnah-khdnah. 

The larger of the two fire-altars which Anquetil 
saw was that of_an Atash i Adardn, placed, of 
course, in the Atash-gdh ; the smaller one was 
that in use in the Izashnah-Gdh. The latter 
contains the lowest grade of the hierarchy of 
sacred fires ; it is the representative, though not 
the equal, of the fires of the Atash-gdh (Darme- 
steter, Le Zend Avesta, i. p. Ixiii). In front of this 
altar the priestly rites and religious ceremonies 
are performed (see Sacrifice and Offerings). 
In large temples, such as that at Kolaba, described 
by Darmesteter (op. cit.), there are as many as six 
of these small altars, where as many pairs of priests 
are able, simultaneously, to perform their ministra- 
tions. This is the class of altar found in the 
numerous dddgahs, or small chapels, which have 
no Atash-gdh attached. 

Unlike the sacred fire on the altars of the Atash- 
gdhs, the fire of these altars may be allowed to go 
out, and be kindled again whenever the faithful 
Zoroastrians assemble to perform their devotions 
and ceremonies. A small altar of this class is 
found also in all pious and orthodox Zoroastrian 
homes (see Dieulafoy, VAcropole de Suse, PI. 
xvi.). 

Litbraturb. — ^The principal works have already been re- 
ferred to in the body of the article- Dieulafoy’s L'Acro- 
pole de Suse, p. 350 ff. (Paris, 1890-92), is the only work which 
treats, with anything like fulness, of ancient as well as 
modem altars. Scattered references in Greek and Roman 
authors have been collected and translated by (1) Wilson, Parsi 
Religion, p. 182 ff., Bombay, 1843; (2) Haugf, Essays on the 
Sacred Language . . . and Religion of the P arsis, p. 7ff., 
London, 1884. These two works contain other relevant matter. 
On modem altars, see Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, 
Outrage de Zoroastre, vol. ii. pp. 631, 668-71, PI. x., Paris, 1771 ; 
C. de Harlez, Avesta, Livre Sacri des Sectateurs de Zoroastre, 
vol. ii. p. 10 ff.; Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, vol. i. p. lix- 
bdii, PI. ii.-iv., vi., Paris, 1892. E. EDWARDS. 

ALTAR (Polynesian). — The Polynesian altar, 
or fata, was essentially a table for the gods, and 
was constructed of wood, thus forming a striking 
contrast to the stone altars found in practically aU 
other parts of the world. In Tahiti, the altar was 
situated either before or in the marce, or temple 
(Moerenhout, Voyages aux ties du Grand Ocian, 
Paris, 1837, i. 470-471); while in Hawaii, where 
the pyramidal marce was replaced by the keiau, 
the figure of the god was put in the inner apart- 
ment to the left of the door, with the altar immedi- 
ately in front of it (Ellis, Polynesian Eesearches, 
2nd ed. London, 1832-1836, iv. 89). The usual type 
of the Polynesian altar is admirably described by 
the missionary William Ellis, as follows (i. 344-345 ; 
cf. Cook, Troisiime Voyage, Paris, 1785, ii. 152-153, 
350, iii. 388); ‘Domestic altars, or those erected 
near the corpse of a departed friend, were small 
wicker structures ; those in the public temples were 
large, and usually eight or ten feet high. The sur- 
face of the altar was supported by a number of 
wooden posts or pillars, often curiously carved and 
polished. The altars were covered with sacred 
boughs, and ornamented with a border or fringe 
of rich yellow plantain leaves. Beside these, there 
were smaller altars connected with the temples; 
some resembling a small round table, supported 
by a single post fixed in the ground. Occasionally, 
the carcase of the hog presented in sacrifice was 
placed on the large altar, while the heart and some 
other internal parts were laid on this smaller altar, 
which was called a fata aiai. Ofierings and sacri- 
fices of every kind, whether dressed or not, were 
placed upon the altar, and remained there till de- 
composed.’ A Tahitian altar is described and pic- 
tured by Wilson (Missionary Voyage to the Southern 
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Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 211) as being forty 
feet long and seven wide, and resting on sixteen 
wooden pillars eight feet in height. It was covered 
with thick matting which hung down the side in 
fringes, and on it was a rotting pile of hogs, turtles, 
fish, plantains, coconuts, and other offerings. Since 
the Polynesians had no burnt-offerings, and since 
the sacrifices to the gods were, of course, tahu, this 
unsavoury procedure was unavoidable. In Tahiti, 
the victim was usually dead when placed on the 
fata, and there were also stone altars on which 
the heads of human victims were placed. The 
type of altars here described did not differ materi- 
alfy from the class represented by the Hawaiian 
rere, on which human victims were laid face down- 
ward, covered with sacrifices of sacred pig, and left 
to decay (Ellis, iv. 162). 

The same distinction which prevails among the 
Melanesians (wh. see), is found in the Polynesian 
altars, which include not only the fata here de- 
scribed, but also the fata tupapau, or altar for 
the dead, which was six or seven feet in height, 
and received a corpse immediately after death. 
This fata tupapau was covered by a cloth which 
rotected the dead body from the elements (Moeren- 
out, i. 470-471, 547) ; to the corpse food was 
offered daily for six weeks or two months. This 
covering is also extended in the Marquesas, where 
altars to the tikis and spirits of the dead are fre- 
quent along the roads and by the houses (Waitz- 
Gerland, Anthropologic dcr Naturvolker, vi. 387, 
Leipzig, 1872 ; cf. Cook, ii. 301), to the small rmrce 
(Seraut in V Anthropologic, xvi. 475-484). At the 
maui fata, or altar raising, the altar was decorated 
with mero branches and coconut leaves, while the 
offerings were pigs, plantains, and the like, but not 
human sacrifices (Ellis, i. 349). 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur- 
vdlker, vi. 378, 384, 387-388 (Leipzig, 187^. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (Roman). — Much of what has been said 
about altars in Greek religion applies to Roman 
religion also, especially in the case of customs 
or rituals borrowed from Greece. Indeed, most : 
treatises or articles do not make any distinction 
between the two. Here only those cases will be 
mentioned as to which we have independent evi- i 
dence for Roman practice, or in which Roman 
practice differed from Greek. ^ I 

1. As to names, Varro (as quoted by Servius, 
AEn, ii. 535) asserts : * Diis superis altaria, terres- 
tribus aras, inferis focos dicari.’ But this distinc- 
tion, like that between and icrxdpa in Greek, 
is by no means universally observed by Latin 
writers, though there seems to be a general im- 
pression, in accordance with the etymology, that 
altaria are usually higher structures than ar(B. 
Lofty altars were thought suitable to Jupiter and 
the gods of heaven, low ones to Vesta and Earth. 
Natural or improvised altars, especially those built 
of turf, are familiar in Latin literature ie.g. Horace, 
Od, III. viii. 3-4 : ‘Positusque carbo in csespite vivo’). 
Such altars were set up all over the country, especi- 
ally in connexion with sacred groves or trees ; but 
they tended, as Greek influence sjpread, to be super- 
seded by altars of stone or marble. Some of the 
earliest and most sacred altars in Rome seem not 
to have been attached to any particular temple ; 
among these were the ara maxima, sacred to Her- 
cules, and the mysterious subterranean altar of 
Consus, which was uncovered only once or twice 
in the year during festivals. 

2. When altars are associated with temples, their 
position varies. Vitruvius (IV. viii.) states that 
altars ought to face east, and should be placed on 
a lower level than the images of the gods in the 
temple, in order that the worshippers may look up 
to them. The orientation of temples being much 


more varied in Italy than in Greece, that of the 
altar varies also. Roman temples are usually 
raised upon a high substructure approached by 
steps ; and the altars at Pompeii are usually placed 
either in the open area in front of the steps or on a 
platform part of the way up. The sacrifice!’ appears, 
from the position of the altars, to have stood, in 
some cases, with his side to the temple, in some 
cases with his back to it. Here, as in Greece, the 
usage seems to show that sacrifices offered to a god 
on his altar were not directly offered to the image 
which symbolized his presence, — that, in short, we 
have not cases of genuine ^idolatry.’ But, in the 
scenes of sacrifice frequently represented on Roman 
reliefs, it is common for either a recognizable 
temple or a small statue of a god to be indicated 
behind the altar, probably as an artistic device to 
show to whom the sacrifice is offered. 

3. There were also altars in Roman houses. It 
appears that, in primitive houses in Italy, the 
hearth served both for sacrifices to the domestic 
ods and for cooking purposes ; this must have 
een in the atrium or central living-room. In 
farmhouses, where the kitchen with its hearth 
was still the principal room, we find a survival 
of this arrangement in the shrine for the household 
gods affixed to the wall close by the hearth ; an 
example occurs in the villa at Bosco Beale. In 
Pompeiian houses the hearth has been transferred, 
for practical purposes, from the atrium to the kit- 
chen ; and that its religious functions accompanied 
it is shown by the fact that here also a shrine or 
painted figures of the domestic gods are often found 
in the kitchen near the hearth. More frequently, 
however, the household worship was more con- 
veniently carried on at a small shrine provided for 
the purpose, either in a special room or in various 
positions in the atrium, peristyle, or gardp. Such 
shrines usually consisted of a niche, with either 
statuettes or painted images of the domestic gods, 
the lares Bjidipenatcs, the genius of the house, and 
serpents ; and in front was placed a small altar of 
a usual type. In one case a small fixed altar was 
i found in a dining-room i probably portable altars 
were generally employed for the offerings which 
I usually accompanied all meals, when they were no 
I longer held in the common living-room or kitchen. 

! 4. Of the common hearth of a city we have the 

most familiar example in that of Vesta at Rome, 
where the undying fire was tended by the Vestal 
Virgins. This was, doubtless, circular, as was the 
temple that contained it. Small altars were com- 
monly placed in the streets, usually with a niche, 
or at least a painting on the wall behind, to indicate 
the gods to whom the altar was dedicated — some- 
times the lares compitales or street gods, sometimes 
other deities. 

5. As regards the form of altars in early Italian 
religion, we have not much information. The Ara 
I Volcani, discovered in the recent excavations of 
the Forum, was an oblong mass of natural rock, 
with its sides scarped away ; it was restored with 
stone and covered with stucco after some damage 
in quite early times, possibly at the Gallic invasion. 
Among the primitive objects of cult found under- 
neath the famous black stone was a rectangular 
block, which was probably an altar. Roman altars 
were probably influenced in form considerably by 
Etruscan custom, w^hich seems, from vase paintings 
and other evidence, to have favoured some curious 
and fantastic shapes. But we have little evidence 
of this in Roman monuments. From Imperial 
times the evidence is abundant ; the forms are in 
their origin dependent upon those of Greece, though 
they soon enter on an independent development of 
their own. The magnificent architectural struc- 
tures of Hellenistic times found a counterpart in 
the Ara Pads Augusts, which was surrounded by 
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reliefs with allegorized and ceremonial scenes, and 
is perhaps the most characteristic example of the 
sculpture of the Augustan age. ^ Smaller altars, 
both round and square, are provided with artistic 
decoration in the naturalistic garlands carved in 
the marble, where the Greeks would have hung 
real ones, and in the reliefs, frequently representing 
sacrifices, but including manjr other appropriate 
subjects. In these it is possible to trace a de- 
velopment which, however, concerns the history 
of sculpture rather than that of religion. Simpler 
architectural decorations follow the Greek models ; 
raised rolls at each end, faced by Ionic volutes, 
and bands of triglyph ornamentation, are very 
common. We also find sometimes on reliefs an 
ornamental canopy built on the top of an altar. 
In Boman custom, altars were far more frequently 
than in Greece erected merely in commemoration 
of a sacrifice, whether actually made upon them or 
not ; in such cases the inscription was the essen- 
tial thing, the altar form being little more than a 
convention. On the other hand, altars for actual 
use were frequently supplied with arrangements 
convenient in practice, such as basins to receive 
libations, and ducts to carry away the liquids. 

6. Smaller portable altars, either for incense or 
for minor offerings, were frequently used ; some 
have been found at Pompeii and elsewhere, but 
they are not easy to distinguish from tripods or 
other tables. It is doubtfm whether the garti- 
hulum or marble table, frequently found behind 
the impluvium in the atrium of Pompeiian houses, 
should be considered as an altar in origin. If, as 
has been suggested, it originally stood beside the 
hearth, it mav have served this purpose, though 
it may have been merely a dresser. A peculiar 
interest attaches to this table in the matter of 
religious evolution, if we accept its sacred signifi- 
cance ; for it plays an important part in the theory 
of the development of tne plan of the primitive 
Christian church from the atrium of the dwelling- 
house. 

‘Between the tablinum and the open part of the atrium stood 
an ornamental stone table, the only reminder of the sacred 
hearth. It is a very striking fact that this is precisely the 
position of the holy table in the basilica; when we take into 
account the similarity of many of these tables with the most 
ancient [Christian] altars, we can hardly fail to admit a close 
relation between them' (Lowry, Christian Art and Archceologp, 
London, 1901, p. 100). 

7. , The association of altars with tombs in Roman 
custom is somewhat confusing. Tombs frequently 
take a form resembling an altar {cippus) ; and it is 
natural to associate this with offerings to the dead, 
even if the altars be merely commemorative and 
not intended for actual use; the word ara is 
even applied to tombstones in inscriptions. On 
the other hand, Vergil describes a funeral pyre as 
‘ara sepulcri’ (JS'w-. vi. 177). This altar, on which 
offerings to the dead were consumed together with 
Ms body, may be symbolically represented by the 
altar-tomb. 

Litbratueb. — ^T he fullest and most recent account of altars, 
Greek and Boman, is that by Reisch in Pauly ■ Wissowa, «.v. 
‘ Altar,’ where references to earlier authorities are given. Am 
article with illustration is in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des 
Antiquitts, s.v. * Ara.’ For Pompeiian altars see Mau, Pompeiiy 
1899 ; for the decoration of Roman altars, Mrs. Strong*, Roman 
Sculpture, 1907. See also the Handbooks of Antiquities, such 
as Hermann, Lehrbuch, ii ‘ Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer ’ ; 
Iwan Muller, Bandb, der Mass. AUertumstoissenschaft, v, 3 
‘Griech. Sakralaltertumer' (Stengel, pp. 10-16), v. 4 ‘Religion 
und Cultus der Romer (Wissowa), and Indexes of these works. 
See also A. de Molin, De Ara apud Qrceeos (Berlin, 1884). 

E. A. Gardner. 

ALTAR (Semitic). — i. Primitive conditions.— 
The primitive Semites regarded trees, crags or 
rocks, and springs as deities, and in the earliest 
times brought their gifts into direct contact with 
the god by hanging them on the tree, rubbing 
them on the rock, or throwing them into the 
spring or well. Evidences of the survival of these 


customs ill Arabia, the primitive Semitic homej 
are known, and some of them survive even be- 
yond its borders. Both in Arabia and in Pales- 
tine trees are found hung with the relics of snch 
offerings.* Gifts were thrown into the Zemzern at 
Mecca, t and into other springs.J That they were 
also brought into contact with rocks, appears from 
the ritual of the massehdh described below. The 
simplest altar was a natural rock, the top of which 
contained a channel by which the blood was con- 
veyed to a sacred cave below, as was the case with 
the sacred rock in the Mosque of Omar at Jeru- 
salem. Such rocks are still used by the Arabs as 
places of sacrifice (see Curtiss, Bibl. World, xxi. 
255, 256). Sometimes the blood was conveyed by 
a rivulet to a sacred well. Such a rivulet was the 
Ghahghab at Mecca, which flowed into the Zemzern. § 
No doubt in the earliest times the deity was sup- 
posed to dwell in or be identical with a crag, one 
part of which was taken as an altar because of its 
natural formation. Out of these primitive con- 
ditions there were two lines of development, one of 
which produced the altars of later times, and the 
other the massehdh. 

2. Stone altars. — The earliest altar of artificial 

construction was apparently a rough heap of 
stones, which represented a mountain- bop or a crag 
in which the god had been thought to dwell. 
Such altars were made of unhewn stones, and were 
sometimes surrounded by artificial trenches (1 K 
18®^). Traces of snch altars are found among the 
Israelites and the Aramaeans (cf. 2 K Ezk 

43^®, and 1 Mac 4^®^*). They were probably at first 
rude cairns, which suggested a mountain peak. 
The remains of such cairns may still be seen at 
Snf and on Mount Neho, as well as in many other 
parts of the East (see Conder, Heth and Moahy 
181 ff‘. ; and Barton, A Yearns Wandering, 143). 

3. Altars of earth. — In lieu of such an altar as 

this, it was possible in early times to make an 
altar of earth. Such an altar is permitted in the 
‘Book of the Covenant,’ Ex (E), though 

we have no description of one in the OT. Possimy 
Macalister is right in thinking that he discovered 
an altar of this type at Gezer, for in connexion 
with the high place there he found a bank of earth 
about 11 ft. in length, which was baked so hard 
that it was exceedingly difficult for the workmen 
to cut through it.l! Underneath this bank were a 
number of human skulls. As human sacrifice 
formed a part of early Semitic worship, it is pos- 
sible that this hank once served as such an altar. 
Though by no means certain, this is a suggestive 
possibility. Light on the altar of earth may pos- 
sibly be obtained from the Samaritans. The writer 
in 1903 saw their preparations on Mt. Gerizim for 
the Passover, and when he asked if they had an 
altar, they said ‘ yes,’ and showed him a hole dug in 
the ground — perhaps 18 in. in diameter and 10 in. 
deep. From this a conduit of oblong shape led 
off. Over the hole the sheep wwe killed, and the 
blood flowed into the conduit to be soaked up by 
the earth. Analogy with the rock-cut altar at 
Petra described below shows, however, that this is 
not a complete altar, but only the slaughter-place. 
The complete earthen altar was a mound of earth, 
plus one of these earthen slaughter-places. 

4. Massebahs. — Another development from the 
primitive cr^ was the Arabic nnsb or Hebrew 
massehdh. This was a stone pillar of conical 
shape, frequently resembling in a rough way a 
phallus, in which the god was supposed to dwell. 
The fat and oil of sacrifices were smeared on this 

* See Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 449 ff. ; and Barton, A 
Year’s WanmriTW in Bible Lands, 162. 

t See Barton, Semitic Origins, 285. 

t Of. W. R. Smith, ReL of Sem.% 177. 

§ See'Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums^, 103 flf. 

II Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, 66. 
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I bee Herod, in. 8 , who says the Arabs had seven. 
t Macahster, op. cit 57. «»u.»cvcu. 

* Biblical World, xvii. 6 ff, 
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is the great altar at Petra, described above (§ 7). 
That rock-cut altar may, however, be an Edomite 
or Nabatsean work, and indicative of their civiliza- 
tions rather than of the civilization of the Arabs. 
Indeed, the use of tools upon it makes it probable 
that it was constructed by people who had lost 



times. 

The purely Arabian altars were, as they still 
are, spurs of natural crags, or stones containing 
hollows to receive the blood (see Curtiss, Bihl, 
World, xxi. 255, 256). 

Prom South Arabia a very interesting altar of 
incense has come, which is now in the Berlin 
Museum.* It is a little over 2 ft. high. It tapers 
slightly as it rises, until within about 7i in. 
from the top. At this point a slight shoulder 
projects, above which the stone broadens again. 
On one side, in an ornamental framework carved 
in stone, rises a pyramid, the blunt apex of which 
is surmounted by the thin crescent of the moon. 
The horns of the crescent are turned upward, and 
a star or representation of the sun-disc occupies its 
centre. 

Petrie discovered three such altars of incense in 
the temple at Serabit el-Khadem in Sinai. t It is 
true that this was ostensibly an Egyptian temple, 
but there can be little doubt that Semitic customs 
and practices found their way into it. Of the 
altars found here, the highest was 22 inches. It 
had on the t(m a cup hollow, 3^ in. wide and 
1 in. deep. One of these altars presented on 
the top a burnt surface, about i in. deep, and 
its sides were blackened. All of them were cut 
so as roughly to resemble an honr-glass in shape, 
though one of them continued to taper well up to 
the top. 

II. Aramaean altars. — In 2 K we are told 
of an altar in Damascus which the Judaean king 
Ahaz saw, and which so pleased him that he had one 
made like it and placed in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Probably the altar described by Ezekiel (43^^*^^) is 
a description of it. If so, it was built of stones, 
and consisted ^ of a base 27 ft. square and 18 in. 
high, along the top of which ran a moulding 9 in. 
wide. On this arose a square of 24 ft., whicn was 
3 ft, high ; on this a square of 21 ft., which was 6 
ft. in height ; and above this arose the hearth of 
the altar, 16 ft. square and 6 ft. high. It was 
approached by steps on the east side. The whole 
structure was about 17 ft. high, and at its corners 
were projections of some kind called ‘horns.’ It 
is only by inference that we carry these dimen- 
sions back to the altar at Damascus. Of course, 
between Ahaz and Ezekiel there may have been 
modifications, hut when the influence of religious 
conservatism is taken into accoimt, our inference 
seems to be justified. 

As noted above (§ 10), the altar at Petra was 
perhaps a Nabatsean structure. If so, it should 
be counted an Aramaean altar. 

A few smaller Nabataean altars, of the kind 
called altars of incense above, have been discovered. 
One such was found at Kanatha, and hears a 
Nabataean inscription. On one side of it a bullock 
is carved in a rather primitive type of art.§ 
Another Nabataean altar of similar type from 
Palmyra has two hands carved on its side below 
an inscription. I! A fragment of a basaltic altar 
found at Kanatha, carved with the head of a hul- 

* See Mordtmann, Mimjar. Jnschr^ten und Alterthiimerf PI. 
iii.; and Nielsen, Altarab, Mondreligim, 136. 

t See Petrie, Hesearehes in Sinai, 133-136. 

t Of. Toy, ‘ Ezekiel,' p* 101 in Haupt’s SBOT. 

§ See Sachau, (1896) 1056 and PI, x. ; Clermont- 

Ganneau, Recueil d’arcMotogie orientale, iii. 76 and PI, i., also 
ib. ii. 108 ff.; Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, p. 84. 

i] Of. Clermont-Ganneau, op, cit. i. 117 and PI. i. 


lock,* betrays such excellent artistic workmanship 
that it can hardly be Nabataean, but is probably 
Greek. Another Nabataean altar, found by the 
Princeton expedition, is pictured by Littmann. f 
It consists 01 a straight stone, the shoulders of 
which are rounded as the top is approached. This 
is set in a larger base. The upper edge of the 
base is carved into a moulding. Another Palmy- 
rene altar t has straight sides, and at its top an 
ornamental moulding projects, making the top 
larger than the body of the altar. Altars of simi- 
lar structure, probably of Nabataean workman- 
ship, may now be seen in Muhammadan cemeteries 
at Palmyra. § All these Nabataean incense-altars 
known to the present writer have a perpendicular 

E illar-like form. None of them is shaped like an 
our-glass, as are the Arabian altars. Sometimes 
the base is larger than the stem of the altar, and 
sometimes a moulding makes the top larger, but 
the lines of the intervening part are perpendicular. 

12. Babylonian altars. — Our knowledge of early 
Bab. altars comes in part from the pictures on old 
Bab. seals. These altars may not he purely 
Semitic, as the Semites there were mixed with 
the Sumerians,!} but the Semites were in the 
country before the dawn of history and early 
mingled with the Sumerians, so that it is often 
difficult to disentangle the strands of their civiliza- 
tion. IT The earliest altars pictured may be Su- 
merian in origin, but they were employed by 
Semites at so early a time that we shall treat 
them as Semitic.** 

At the very dawn of Babylonian history the 
only altars pictured belong to the class called 
above ‘ altars of incense.’ They are of two forms, 
each of which appears on seals as archaic as those 
picturing the other. One of these was apparently 
a block of stone, shaped thus Q3. The seals 
which j^ortray it represent the notch as a kind of 
hearth in which the fire was built. Probably the 
high portion was hollowed out. One seal repre- 
sents this style of altar as constructed of large 
bricks, ft 

Equally ancient, so far as appears, w^as the altar 
of the hour-glass shape. These were not all ex- 
actly alike. Sometimes the middle of an altar 
was small, sometimes it was large ; sometimes the 
top was larger than the bottom, and sometimes 
the reverse was the case ; sometimes the narrowest 
portion was almost at the top, sometimes it was 
nearer the bottom; hut the hour-glass form de- 
scribes them all. 

A third altar, figured on a seal of the de Clercq 
collection, §§ is perhaps older than either. It con- 
sists of flat stones, or possibly large flat bricks, 
placed above one another in a simple pile. 

Still other forms appear on later seals. One 
such altar ll If is of stone, and is triangular in form, 
broad at the base, sloping toward the top, and 
surmounted by a fire-pan. Just below the fire-pan 
runs an ornamental ledge. That the Babylonians 
had bronze alfcars is made probable by another 
seal, showing a low structure supported by three 
legs, on which a sacrificial fire burns. HIT 
That the Babylonians had larger altars corre- 
sponding in function to the rock-cut altar at Petra 
is not only probable cc priori, but is confirmed by 
the explorations of Dr. Haynes at Nippur. This 
* See Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, 42. 
t Op. cit. p, 66. t Littmann, ib. p. SO. 

§ Ib. p- 82. 

Ij Of. Meyer, Sutmrim und Semiten in Babylonien. 
t See Barton, Semitic Origins, ch. v. 

** The best description of these is by William Hayes Ward in 
Appendix G of S. 1. Curtiss’ Primitive Semitic Religion To- 
day. 

ft See Ward, op. cit. 267-269. For the brick altar, fig. 3, p. 
268. 

tt Ct Ward, ib. pp. 270-275. §§ No. 141. 

1111 CoUectimi de Clercq, No. 308. tt I** No. 392. 
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excavator found a structure built of sun-dried 
bricks, 13 ft. long and 8 ft. wide. A ridge of 
bitumen 7 in. high ran around the top. The 
structure was covered with a layer of white ashes 
several inches deep, and was separated from the 
surrounding space by a low wall or curb. Near it 
was a bin containing several bushels of ashes. Dr. 
Haynes rightly regarded this as an altar. He 
found it 3 ft. below the pavement of Naram-Sin, 
so that it belongs to the pre-Sargonic period.* 
Herodotus (i. 183) bears witness to the fact that 
two kinds of altars stood in the temple at Babylon. 
He says the smaller altar was of gold, but is silent 
as to the material of which the larger altar was 
constructed. These correspond to the ‘altar of 
burnt-oifering ’ and the ‘altar of incense.’ 

13. Assyrian altars. — The altars of the Assyrians 
consisted, no doubt, of the two varieties employed 
by the Babylonians. Those which explorations 
have brought to light belong to the smaller type, 
or the class of ‘ altars of incense.’ These are 
sometimes of stone and sometimes of bronze. 

The stone altars are of three forms. The oldest 
is from the time of Adad-nirari iii. (B.O. 812-783), 
and is in the British Museum. It consists of an 
oblong stone 65 cm. long and of the same height, 
so carved that the top presents the appearance of 
a sofa without a back. The lower part is orna- 
mented by a few horizontal symmetrical lines, t 
The second type is made of a block of stone so 
carved that its base is triangular, and is orna- 
mented by two horizontal ledges. At the comers 
between these ledges a lion’s foot is carved. This 
base is surmounted by a circular top.t The third 
altar is shaped much like the Nabataean altars, 
but with a castellated top.J Both these last are 
from the palace of Sargon (B.C. 72^705), and are 
in the Louvre. 

The Assyrian bronze altar is pictured for us on 
the bronze gates of Balawat,§ on a sculpture of 
Ashurbanip5,ll and on other sculptures, if These 
altars, in spite of variations in detail, were built 
on the same pattern. Each was a table-like struc- 
ture, sometimes half the height of a man, some- 
times a little higher. The legs at each comer 
were moulded, somewhat like the legs of a modem 
piano. The legs were joined to one another by 
horizontal bars. Sometimes there was one, some- 
times two, and sometimes three of these, and their 
distance from the ground was determined by the 
fancy of the maker. Erom the middle of the side 
of the altar (or from the centre of it, the per- 
spective is so imperfect that it might be either) a 
leg descended to the lowest of these cross-bars. 
The top of the table was slightly hollow and 
formed the fire-pan. One of the representations 
shows the sacrince burning on it. Such an altar 
could be taken with the army on a campaign, as 
is shown by the bronze gates of Balawat. 

14. Canaanite altars. — In ancient Canaan the 
altars of burnt-offering were sometimes of native 
rock, as at Taanach (see § 7), sometimes structures 
of unhewn stone (§ 2), and sometimes heaps of 
earth (§3). These have already been sufficiently 
described (§§ 2, 3, 7). A Canaanite altar of incense 
was, however, found at Taanach, which is unique. 
It was made of earth moulded into a rounded 
trunk, broad at the base and tapering considerably 
toward the top. It was ornamented by many 
heads— both human and animal— in relief.** 

* See Clay, Light on the OTfYom Bctbel, 110. 

t Of. Perrot and Ohipiez, Hist, de Vart dans VantiquiU^ ii 260. 

X Perrot and Ohiplez, ib. p. 268. 

§ See Birch and Pinches, Bronze Ornaments from the Palace 
Gates of Balawat^ PL B 1 and 2 ; cf. also Ball, Light from the 
East, 164 ; Perrot and Ohipiez, op. dt. 429 ff. 

1! Cf. Ball, op. cit. 200. 

If e.g. cf. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, ii. 364. 

** See Sellin, Tell Ta'anek, 76. 
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15. Phoenician altars. — The Fhcenician altars 
which have survived are all ‘altars of incense.’ 
They present a variety of forms. Sometimes they 
are square with a large base and top, the central 
portion, though smaller, being of the same size all 
the way up.* Sometimes they are of the same 
general shape except that they are round, and the 
base and top join the central portion in an abrupt 
shoulder instead of being tapered down to it. 
Such is an altar found at Malta.t Another altar 
found at the same place has its central portion 
carved into panelled faces in which a vine is cut 
for ornamentation.J Still others are variations of 
the hour-glass form.§ 

Bronze altars are mentioned in Phoenician in- 
scriptions as having been erected at Gebal, Kition, 
Larnax Lapethos, at the Piraeus, and in Sardinia, I1 
but we have no knowledge of their form. Per- 
haps they were made on the pattern of Assyrian 
bronze altars. We know that in many ways the 
Phoenicians copied Assyrian art. 

16. Hebrew altars. — According to Ex 20*^*'^, 
early Israelitish altars were constructed either of 
earth or stone. These have been described in §§ 2, 3. 
Solomon, when he erected his temple, introduced a 
brazen altar after Phoenician fashion. The de- 
scription of this has been omitted by redactors 
from 1 K 6, because it was not made of orthodox 
material (so Wellhausen and Stade). Its presence 
is vouched for by the story of 2 K 16^^^* and by the 
late and confused insertion (so Kittel), 1 K 8®^. 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 4^) makes it a gigantic struc- 
ture 30 ft. square and 15 ft. high, and modern 
scholars have often followed his statements. IT As 
the altar had perished long before the Chronicler’s 
time, and as it was smaller than the large stone 
altar which Ahaz built near it (2 K 16^^* ^®), and 
which was but 27 ft, square at the base, we may con- 
clude that the Chronicler’s measurements are un- 
historical. It is much more likely that Solomon’s 
brazen altar was of the Assyrian pattern. If it 
was, we can better understand why king Ahaz 
was so eager to supplant it with a stone altar 
which would be better adapted to the offering of 
large sacrifices. This bronze altar had disappeared 
by the time of the Exile. The stone altar or Ahaz 
is described above (§11). Such an altar, built of 
unhewn stones, continued to exist down to the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus (cf. 1 Mac 
4«-47and Jos. BJy. v. 6). 

According to 1 K 6^^ 7^®, a golden altar, apparently 
of incense, stood before the Holy of Holies in Solo- 
mon’s temple, but we have no description of its form. 

The altars described in the Priestly document as 
made for the Tabernacle were the altar of burnt- 
offerings (Ex 27), made of acacia wood and over- 
laid with bronze, and the altar of incense (Ex 30) 
made of acacia wood and overlaid with gold. 
Modern scholars regard both of these as fancies 
of priestly writers, as it is clear that neither of 
them would stand a sacrificial tire. The altar of 
incense of this passage was possibly patterned on 
that of the Temple. If so, it gives us its dimen- 
sions. It was 18 in. square and 3 ft. high. 

17. Horns of the altar. — Various explanations 
have been oftered for the ‘horns of the altar.’ 
Stade ** suggested that they arose in an attempt to 
carve the altar into the form of an ox, while w. R. 
Smith ft believed that they were substituted for 
the horns of real victims, w’hich at an earlier time 
had been hung upon the altar. Josephus [BJ V. 
V. 6) says of the altar of Herod’s temple that * it 

■* See Eenan, Mission de PMnide, 163. 

t Of. Perrot and Ohipiez, op. cit. iii. 304 (%. 220). 

t Ib. fig. 228. 

§ Ib. 262 (fig. 191) ; Renan, op. cit. 229. 

11 See mi. Nos. 1, 10, 95, 118, 143. 

^ So Benzinger, JSeb. Arch. 588. 

Gesch. i. 465. ft Rd ofSem.^ 430. 
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had corners like horns/ * suggesting that the term 
was figuratively applied to some ornamentation 
which surmounted the corners. As no horns ap- 
pear upon any Semitic altar yet discovered, hut 
the altar frequently appears surmounted with 
ornaments, it is probable that, as in Jer 17^, the 
word ‘horns’ is figurative. 

The Hebrew ‘ table of shewbread,’ a counter- 
part to which is figured in Assyrian reliefs, might 
in one sense be called an altar, but, strictly speak- 
ing, it is an altar only in a secondary sense. 

Stbraturb.— N early all the literature has been mentioned 
above. In addition, mention may be made of art. ‘Altar’ 
by Addis in JSJSi, that by Kennedy in Hasting’ Z>£, and that 
by Barton in the JB ; also Nowack, Heh. Ar^. (1894) ii. 17 fif,; 
Benzinger, Heh. Aroh. (1894) 378ff.j Curtiss, * Places of Sacri- 
fice among the Primitive Semites ’ in Biblkal Worlds vol. xxi. 
248 ff.; Greene, * Hebrew Eock Altars,* it. vol. ix. S29ff.; and 
W. H. Ward, ‘ Altars and Sacrifices in the Primitive Art of 
Babylonia* in Curtiss* Primitive Semitic Relig^ To-day 
(1902), Appendix G. GEOEGE A. BaRTON. 

ALTAR (Slavonic). — There is a considerable 
number of texts relating to the temples of the 
Baltic Slavs, but they do not furnish any details 
about altars. The words denoting ‘altar’ among 
the Slavonic nations are borrowed, through the 
Old High German altdriy from the Latin altare. 
The Old Church Slavic irittmf ‘sacrifice’ (cf. 
HncHf ‘sacrificer, priest’), compared with its 
Russian derivative zertveniiMy which is employed 
in the sense of ‘ altar ’ in the Biblical texts, seems 
to indicate that the altar was the place in the 
temple where the victims were sacrificed. Perhaps 
it is simply the translation of the Greek dvaiaa- 
vfipiov. The entire group of words associated with 
IHtt'oa primarily means only ‘praise’ (Vondrdk, 
Althirchenslavische Grammatik, Berlin, 1900, p. 
129). Mention may likewise be made of Old 
Church Slavic tribute (connected with trlha^ 
‘negotium’), ‘altar, BvcixLcrHipiov, cripcurfm*; and 
krtma^ ‘rogus, fomax.’ 

]ATBRATUR*.~Miklosich, DWAW xsdv, 18, 

L. Leger. 

ALTAR (Teutonic). — There seems to he no 
doubt that in heathen times the Teutonic peoples 
made use of altars ; but our information with re- 
gard to these is very meagre, since the majority 
of the references give no details. 

The bulk of the evidence is obtained from the 
Icelandic sagas. In these stalli appears to be the 
regular term for an altar within a temple : we are 
told that the stalli was set up in the centre of the 
sanctuary [the afkds — see Temples (Teutonic )] ; 
and it is described by the Christian writer of the 
Eyrbyggia Saga as ‘like unto an altar.* The 
materials of its construction are nowhere stated, 
and there is practically no indication as to whether 
it was built of earth, stone, or wood. There are 
references in the sagas to a custom among the 
Icelandic settlers of carrying with them from 
Norway ‘the earth under the altar’; and in the 
Kialnesinga Saga the stalli is described as made 
with much skill, and covered above with iron. If 
the material was wood, the iron would he neces- 
sary, since the writer goes on to say that upon the 
statli burnt the sacred fire that was never allowed 
to go out. There is some evidence that the figures 
of the gods stood upon the stalli ; it is certain that 
it carried the oath-ring and the great copper bowl 
(the Klaut-bolli) into which was collectea all the 
blood of the victims slain at the sacrifice. Within 
the bowl were the Maut twigs, by means of which 
the walls of the temple, within and without, were 
sprinkled with the blood, and the altar reddened 
all over. 

We hear further of altars within sanctuaries 
in England and elsewhere : in Anglo-Saxon the 
regular Christian term for ‘ altar ’ was wiJibed (earlier 

* KeparoetSet? irpoavcx"** 'ywvtay. 


form, weof od), which had probably come down from 
heathen times. In Gothic the word for ‘ altar ’ is 
lit. ‘place of sacrifice.* 

There is mention also in the sagas of a sacrificial 
stone, called Thor’s stone, which stood in the midst 
of the place of assembly, and on which the men 
who were sacrificed to Thor had their backs broken. 
With this we may compare the altars mentioned 
by Tacitus {Ann, i. 61) in the forest of Teuto- 
burgium, where the officers of the army of Varus 
were sacrificed by the Cherusci in a.d. 9. We 
hear elsewhere of sacred stones, especially in the 
Bane Law in England. 

Many writers have supposed that the horg of 
the sagas was some kind of stone altar, mainly 
on the strength of the passage in Hyndlulifidh, 
where Ottar is said to have built for Frey a horg 
of stone, which he made glassy with the blood of 
cattle. But other passages clearly indicate that 
the horg was of the nature of a room ; while the 
Old German glosses give the corresponding form 
haruc as a translation of hicus and nemus as well 
as of ara. It is perhaps safer, therefore, to regard 
the Mrg simply as a sanctuary. It was apparently 
often in the charge of women, and seems to have 
been used especially in connexion with the cult 
of the dead, while the sacrifices at it took place, 
sometimes at least, by night. 

C. J. Gaskell. 

ALTER.— The social ‘other,’ fellow, or socius 
of the personal ‘ ego. * In current social Psychology 
and Ethics the ‘ alter * is the fellow of the social 
environment or situation in which the personal self 
finds itself. It is a contrast-meaning with ‘ ego.’ 
The term ‘ altruism ’ shows historically an earlier 
use of the same word, meaning conduct or dis- 
position favouring or advancing the interests of 
another rather than those considered advantage- 
ous for oneself. The development of less indi- 
vidualistic views in Sociology, Psychology, and 
Ethics has rendered important, indeed indispens- 
able, the notion of personality as in some sense 
more comprehensive than individualism was able 
to allow. V arious views of collectivism, social solid- 
arity, general will and self, rest upon a concept of 
the ‘ego ’which essentially involves and identifies 
itself with its social fellow. The present writer 
has developed (reference below) such a view in detail, 
using the term ‘ socius ’ for the bipolar self which 
comprehends both, ‘ego’ and ‘alter.* On such a 
view, the ‘ ego * as a conscious content is identical 
in its matter — and also, in consequence, in its atti- 
tudes, sympathetic, emotional, ethical, etc, — with 
the ‘ alter The self-thought is one, a normal 
growth in the interplay of the influences of the 
social milieu ; and the individual is not a social 
‘ unit,’ to he brought into social relationships, but 
an ‘outcome* of the social forces working to differ- 
entiate and organize common self-material. The 
altruistic or ‘other-seeking* impulses are on this 
view normal and natural, because in fact identical 
with the ‘ego-seeking*; both are differentiations 
of the common group of less specialized movements 
in the process that constitutes personal conscious- 
ness in general. Recent work in Social Psychology 
has shown the place of imitative and other pro- 
cesses whereby the ‘ ego-alter ’ or ‘ socius * meaning 
is developed. 

Literature. — Rousseau, Contrat social ; Bosanquet, Philo- 
sopkical Theory of the State (1899) ; Baldwin, Social and Ethical 
Interpretaticms (1897), and Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, in locis, J. MARK BALDWIN. 

ALTRUISM.— The use of the term ‘ Altruism* 
is due to Comte, who adopted it to describe those 
dispositions, tendencies, and actions which have the 
good of others as their object. He contrasted it 
with ‘Egoism* (wh. see), which has self-interest 
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as its direct object. Comte maintained that ‘the 
chief problem of our existence is to subordinate 
as far as possible egoism to altruism.* Herbert 
Spencer adopted the term, and gives considerable 
space in his Data of Ethics to the discussion of the 
contrasted elements of Egoism and Altruism, and 
to their reconciliation. jSriefly, the contrast set 
forth in the terms ‘ Egoism ’ and ‘ Altruism * was 
indicated by former writers on Psychology and 
Ethics by the distinction between self -regarding 
and other-regarding, that is, benevolent or dis- 
interested tendencies. 

The two terms have been widely used by more 
recent writers. We may distinguish between the 
use of the terms in Psychology and in Ethics. In 
Psychology ‘Altruism’ means the disposition which 
has as its object the good of another. Some are 
disposed to limit the meaning of the word to those 
dispositions which are consciously directed towards 
an object, and to deny the application of the term to 
mere spontaneous and unreflective action. ^ In other 
words, they limit Altruism to conscious beings, and 
to them when they have attained to powers of 
reflexion, and have learned to constitute objects 
for themselves. They exclude from the sphere of 
Altruism also the gregarious and instinctive group- 
ing together of animals for attack and defence. 
In Ethics, ‘ Altruism ’ is used to denote those dis- 
positions and actions which have the welfare of 
others or another for their motive and object. It 
lays stress here, of course, on the ethical aspect of 
the disposition. 

While many would limit the use of the terms 
‘ Egoism ’ and ‘ Altruism ’ to dispositions and 
actions which arise only within a self-conscious 
being, and arise as the outcome of a process of 
reflexion, there are others who strive to trace the 
origin of egoistic and altruistic tendencies back- 
wards to th^ose instincts of love and hunger, the 
rudiments of which seem to be present in all forms 
of life. The conception of Evolution and the 
acceptance of it as a working hypothesis, at least, 
by all manner of workers, tend to lay great stress 
on this line of investigation. Evolutionists tend 
to regard the behaviour of each species of animals 
as illustrative of an ethical code relative to that 
species ; and some of them, like Professors Geddes 
and Thomson, look on the processes of life as a 
‘materialized ethical process.’ Professor Henry 
Drummond laid stress on the two great struggles ; 
namely, the struggle for the life of self, and the 
struggle for the life of others. 

l?\^iters on this topic from the point of view of 
Evolution may be divided into two classes. There 
are those who, with Professor Huxley, describe the 
process of Evolution as a gladiatorial show, and 
nature as ‘ red in tooth and claw with ravin.’ They 
affirm that the very existence of ethical life depends 
on the possibility of man’s ability to combat the 
cosmic process- In popular literature, in scientific 
articles, in learned treatises, it has been affirmed 
that the animal world consists of a struggle 
between half-starved animals striving for food. 
‘Woe to the vanquished!’ was put forward as 
the universal cry. Competition was described as 
strongest between animals of the same kind, and 
it was through this competition and the premium 
set on success that species was supposed to advance. 
On the other hand, there were those who questioned 
the reality of the struggle, and who questioned 
whether the struggle for existence is the only law 
of life and the omy rule of progress. While the 
followers of Darwin laid stress on the struggle for 
existence, developed it, and painted it in ever 
darker colours, they apparently forgot that he had 
written in other terms in the Descent of Man, In 
this work he had set the problem before him of 
tracing the evolution of man from simpler forms 


of life, and an evolution of all the features of 
human life, physical, psychological, ethical. Thus 
he was led to lay stress on the social character of 
many animals, on their co-operation, on the evolu- 
tion of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, until m 
certain parts that kind of struggle which was 
prominent in the Origin of Species tended almost 
to disappear. The unit in the struggle changes 
before our eyes ; it is no longer the individual who 
struggles, gains an advantage, it is ‘those com- 
munities which included the greatest number of 
the most sympathetic members that would flourish 
best, and rear the greatest number of offspring’ 
[Descent of Man^, 163). Even from Darwin’s point 
of view here is a new factor introduced into the 
struggle for existence. Sympathy, mutual help, or 
union between members of the same species for 
attack or defence, has been recognized as a decisive 
factor in the evolution of life. The community 
has taken the place of the individual, and mutual 
help is as much a fact of life as mutual competi- 
tion. 

While many evolutionists had apparently for- 
gotten that Darwin had set forth the great 
influence of the social factor in the evolution of 
higher forms of life, others took up the hint, and 
traced the various forms and kinds of social 
mutual helpfulness in the lower forms of life, 
and their influence on the development of 
altruistic affections. Nature did not appear to 
them to be a mere gladiatorial show; it was a 
sphere of co-operation, in which each was for all, 
and all for each. They delighted to trace co-opera- 
tion throughout the sphere of life, they pointed 
out to men such forms of co-operation as symbiosis^ 
as the co-operation of bacteria wdth wheat, with 
various forms of trees, alliances between trees and 
insects, and generally they were able to show that, 
competition notwithstanding, the world was a 
system that worked together. Then they pointed to 
the evolution of socialistic tendencies in gregarious 
animals. They showed us a herd of cattle banded 
together for defence, with the cows and calves in 
the centre, and the bulls to the front. They 
showed us a pack of dogs under the rule of a 
leader, organized for hunting, with the social 
order dominating the individual, and obeyed by 
the individual, with sanctions for obedience and 
penalties for disobedience. Then they traced for 
us the evolution of those psychological qualities 
the ethical character of which we distinctly recog- 
nize when they appear in self-conscious beings. 
Trust, obedience, recognition of the order of tiie 
pack, or of the herd, consciousness of fault and 
expulsion from the herd if the order is disregarded, 
are all depicted by those who trace for us the 
social evolution of life. 

Stress has been laid by some on the relation of 
parents and children, on the care for offspring as 
the source of social affection; and attention has 
been called to the fact that a prolonged infancy 
calls forth a great development of parental care. 
As individuation increases, fertility lessens, and 
with the increase of individuation there goes the 
increase of the period of helplessness in infancy ; 
and thus they are able to indicate an increase of 
social affection. Still this source of Altruism does 
not carry us very far, for the relation of parent 
and offspring is only temporary, and does not form 
the basis of a lasting relationship. 

It is in the aggregation of animals together for 
mutual benefit that most evolutionists look for the 
source of Altruism. It is not possible to enter 
here into the controversy between those who hold 
that acquired qualities can be transmitted through 
heredity, and those who maintain that such trans- 
mission has never been proved. It is an important 
question in itself and in its consequences. But 
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for our purpose it is not needful to take a side on 
the question. For the present purpose, the denial 
of the possibility of a transmission of acquired 
qualities has directed attention to, and stimulated 
inquiry into, the possibility of social transmission 
of acquired attainments from generation to genera- 
tion. Is there a tradition among animals? Is 
there social transmission of the mental and intel- 
lectual gains of a species ? Or is the only way of 
transmission that of organic change inherited from 

E arents by their offspring ? We quote the following 
rom Professor J, Mark Baldwin : 

* Wallace and Hudson have pointed out the wide operation of 
imitation in carrying on the habits of certain species ; Weismann 
shows the importance of tradition as against Spencer’s claim 
that mental gains are inherited ; Lloyd Morgan has observed in 
great detail the action of social transmission in actually keeping 
young fowls alive and so allowing the perpetuation of the species ; 
and Wesley Mills has shown the imperfection of instinct in many 
cases, with the accompanying dependence of the creatures upon 
social, imitative, and intelligent action.’ He adds: *It gives 
a transition from animal to human organization, and from 
biological to social evolution, which does not involve a break 
in the chain of influences already present in all the evolution of 
life ’ (Development aiid Evolution^ 1902, p. 148). 

Nurture, imitation, social transmission seem to 
count for something in the evolution of life, and 
specially of social life among animals. While it is 
true that a chicken almost before it has shaken 
itself free from the shell will peck at a fly and 
catch it, yet there is evidence to show that in other 
forms of life the young have to learn from parental 
example ; and it even appears that direct instruction 
of a kind is given. There is sufficient evidence, at 
all events, to affirm that the higher animals, whose 
young need parental care for some time ere they 
can provide for themselves, have to learn how to 
make their living. Parent birds teach their young 
to fly, and teach them to recognize the approach of 
danger. On this there is no need to dwell, save to 
remark that in such races of life, where parents 
and offspring are for a time associated, where 
parents care for offspring and offspring depend on 
parents, there is room and there is need for the 
exercise of what may be called social affections. 
Nor need we object to the fact that we find in 
lower forms of life the germ and the promise of 
what comes to flower and fruit in self-conscious 
beings. We have learnt that life is one, and that 
the laws of life are similar in all the ranges of life. 
It seems to proceed on one plan, and we need not 
be surprised that rudimentary forms of the higher 
may be found in the lower layers of life. But the 
full meaning of the social relations between living 
beings does not appear till we come to self-conscious 
beings who can look before and after, and reflect on 
their own experience. 

While, therefore, we receive with gratitude the 
testimony of the students of life to the existence 
of the germs of social life in the lower spheres of 
living beings, it must be insisted on here that the 
advent of self-conscious beings into the world has 
made a great difference. The advent of rationality 
has given a new meaning to all the phenomena of 
life as these are manifested in beings lower than 
man. Appetites, passions, desires, affections are 
no longer what they were in lower forms of life. 
Appetite is a different thing in an animal which eats 
only for the sake of hunger, and drinks only to 
assuage thirst, from what it is in civilized man, who 
brings the wealth of his artistic nature and the 
powers of his memory and imagination to enhance 
the beauty of his festival. Even into appetite the 
wealth of his whole nature may enter. If this is 
the case with appetite, it is still more true of the 
emotions, such as fear, desire, and so on. Take 
surprise, and we find that while we call by the 
same name the similar phenomena of an animal 
and a man, yet surprise is relative to the experience 
of the individual. We are not surprised at rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, motor cars; these 


have become the commonplaces of civilization. 
Thus Comparative Psychology has in all its com- 
parisons to remember what a difference self- 
consciousness has made in the character of the 
feelings, and to make allowance accordingly. 

Thus in the discussion of Egoism and Altruism, 
while help of a kind can be obtained from a study 
of the lower life, that help does not carry us very 
far. ^ In the lower forms of life the individual is 
sacrificed to the species : in a beehive the hive 
seems to be all-in-all, and the individual bees, 
whatever their function is, are steadily sacrificed 
to the good of the whole. Numerous other illus- 
trations are at hand. But in a human society such 
a solution must be found that neither shall the 
individual be sacrificed to the whole nor the whole 
to the individnal. The individual has a claim on 
the whole for the opportunity of living a full, rich, 
and ^aeious life j and society has a claim on the 
individual for devoted and whole-hearted service. 

Looking at the history of our subject, and at the 
actual history of man, we find many curious things. 
Early societies steadily sacrificed the individual to 
the tribe, and the individual scarcely seemed to 
have any hut a tribal consciousness. The dis- 
covery of the individual seems to be a late dis- 
covery. The individual must not in any way 
depart from fche custom of the tribe ; he must 
believe their beliefs, follow their customs, wear 
their totem, and in no way think or act spon- 
taneously. Individual worth and freedom were 
neither recognized as desirable, nor tolerated, 
because inimical to the welfare of the tribe. Late 
in history, and mainly through religious influences, 
the worth and value of the individual won recogni- 
tion, human life was recognized as sacred, and 
freedom found a place amid human worths and 
interests. In truth, we find in history the 
pendulum swinging from one extreme to another ; 
now the individnal is in bondage to society, 
and then the individual tends to make society 
impossible. Here there are long stretches of 
history where the authority of society dominates 
the individual, and then a reaction, when men 
regard the individual as the sole reality and 
society as a tyranny and trouble. If any one casts 
his eye back to theoeginning of modern philosophy 
and reads Hobbes and Descartes, and follows out 
the principle of individualism to the French Revo- 
lution, its culminating period in modern history, 
he will find that the individual in all his naked 
simplicity, in all the grandeur of his so-called 
rights, is the object of all study, the beginning 
of all speculative thought. He is real, his rights 
are his own, and he is prepared to defend them 
against all comers. He is m a state of war, he 
is a free and independent creature, and if he is 
to live in society he will do so only when he has 
made terms with his neighbour. So he makes a 
social contract, he surrenders so much, and he 
obtains a guarantee for the others. He is sup- 
posed to be naturally selfish, egoistic, and to 
regard others only as instruments for his own good. 

Looking at man from this point of view, those 
who hold it are laid under the heavy burden of 
attempting to derive Altruism from Egoism, and 
it need hardly be said that they have failed in the 
task. Altruism can no more be derived from 
Egoism than Egoism can be derived from Altru- 
ism, The truth seems to be that each of them 
goes down to the very foundations of life, and life 
can scarcely be conceived in the absence of either. 
If it be true that life comes only from life, then 
life must be sacrificed in order to produce fresh 
life. That is Altruism, whether it is conscious 
Altruism or not. It is vain to ask for the 
genesis of Altruism, it is as deep as life; it is 
vain to ask for the beginning of Egoism, for it is 
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proverMal that self-preservation is the first law 
of life. In fact we are here, as we are so often, 
the victims of onr own abstractions. "We cannot 
really separate the individual from society, or 
society from the individual. 

It may be well, at this stage, to point out that 
what we may distinctively call the Ego feelings 
have also a social reference. In one sense all fe3- 
ings which refer to the interests of the individual 
are Ego feelings. Personal pains and pleasures, 
desires and aversions, exist omy for him who feels 
them. It would on the whole be an improvement 
in our use of words if we limited the title ‘Ego 
feelings ’ to those feelings which belong to a self- 
conscious subject, and which depend not upon con- 
sciousness, but on self-consciousness. ‘ Ego reelings * 
thus would mean, not passive pain or pleasure, but 
feelings actively related to our self-esteem, to our 
self-assertion, or to any manifestation of the activity 
of the self by which the impression of its own worth 
is enhanced. In 'these feelings the Ego is at once 
the subject which feels them and the object of 
which they are qualities. 

Limiting Ego feelings to those which thus refer 
to the self, we observe that it is precisely this 
reference to self that determines the value of an 
experience in our mental life. Pleasures and pains 
depend largely on being connected with self as 
their subject. Any worthy achievement, any 
feat performed, is estimated not by the passive 
sensations accompanying it, or by the physical 
endurance, but by the exaltation of self-feeling 
which is aroused. The man who does a daring 
deed, or performs a notable task, has a sense of 
power and efficiency, and delights in the deed as 
his own. Men delight in deeds and rejoice in 
things accomplished, not so much for their 
inherent worth, as for the fact that the deeds are 
their own. Our experiences are of value, and 
we account them of abiding worth, not because 
they gratify our sensibility, but because we have 
put so much of ourselves, of our personality, into 

them. Thus we can never form pleasures into a 
sum and measure their value quantitatively as 
Hedonism tries to do. All values in experience 
are constituted by their reference to self in self- 
consciousness. 

Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, the 
activity of self in constituting its objects, are thus 
determining elements in pleasure and pain. The 
passive pleasures are almost without value; one 
chooses the nobler part, though the choice may 
bring pain with it. A slave may have little of the 
anxiety, the care, the hardship of the free man, 
but then a slave can never have the exaltation 
of self-feeling and self-respecc which comes from 
knowledge and freedom and manhood. It is, 

then, the reference to self that gives to rational 
pleasure its distinctive note. But it is next to be 
observed that even the reference to self has its 
social aspect. It always refers, even in its most 
egoistic mood, to a social standard. In fact, the 
social reference enhances the significance of pain 
and pleasure in an immeasurable degree. Man 
sees himself as with the eyes of others. ‘As 
Nature teaches the spectators to assume the cir- 
cumstances of the person principally concerned, so 
she teaches this last in some measure to assume 
those of spectators* (Adam Smith, Moral Smti- 
mentSt p. 29). The self looks at itself from a 
spectator’s point of view, and estimates itself 
accordingly. Thus it may have an added misery : 
social slights, feeling of poverty, looked at from a 
spectator’s point of view and reflected by the self 
on itself, ennance the feeling of misery till it may 
become unbearable. On the other hand, a sense 
of social appreciation, a looking at one’s self 
through the eyes of others, may enhance pleasure 


till it becomes ecstasy. Pride, vanity, ambition, 
and other Ego feelings of the same kind need the 
reference to self for their justification, and yet 
without the social reference the reference to self 
would lose its value. 

Without the reference to self, values would cease 
to have a meaning, and pleasure would be merely 
of the passive sort. As, however, pleasure and 
pain, the meaning of life and the worth of life, can 
exist for each person only in his own conscious- 
ness, and without the conscious possession of these 
in his own life a man can never enter into sym- 
pathy with others, so a full, broad, intense Ego 
life is the condition of a full, deep, and wide social 
life. The chief problem of our life is thus not, as 
Comte said, ‘to subordinate egoism to altruism,’ 
but to develop Egoism to its proper proportions, in 
the belief that the higher and fuller a personality 
is, the more he has to contribute to the happiness 
of mankind. Selfishness does not consist in a 
man valuing himself according to his intrinsic and 
social worth, but in ignoring or denying the 
rights, claims, and worth of others : ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Egoistic feelings would lose their value without 
the social reference. So also the social feelings 
would lose their value were there not the reference 
to the self to give them value. There is no neces- 
sity for any lengthened reference to the abstract 
man who has figured so picturesquely in philo- 
sophical treatises from Hobbes downwards. Nor 
is he quite dead yet. This abstract man is a 
being endowed only with egoistic impulses. Self- 
preservation is for him the only law of life : his 
natural life is a state of war. How is such a 
being to be constrained to live in society? He 
may be made social in various w^ays : by a force 
from above or from without urging him, by means 
he does not know, to become social even when his 
reason compels him to think that selfishness is his 
highest interest. But usually the way to make 
a selfish bein^ social is to endow him with a desire 
for approbation, to make him seek society to 
win approval, or to make him see that others are 
needful to him if he is to carry out his purposes ; 
and a wise selfishness takes the form of benevo- 
lence. The attempt is very subtle and very 
penetrating, but it is a failure. Men never be- 
came socm in that way. They are social from 
the beginning. All that can be said is that man 
is naturally selfish and naturally social, and the 
field for the exercise of the Ego feelings and of 
the social feelings is to be found in society alone. 

Look at the individual from any point of view 
we please, everywhere we meet the social reference. 
Begotten by social union, born within society, 
he grows up within society, and is equipped by 
society for the battle of life. The achievements 
of society form his inheritance. Social customs 
are learned by him before he is aware of the 
rocess; social beliefs become his beliefs, thought 
ecomes possible because it is embodied in the 
action, in the language, in the converse of the 
people with whom the individual lives. In this 
social sphere the individual lives, here he learns, 
makes himself heir to the treasures of learning, 
science, and knowledge, without which individual 
life would be only rudimentary. A human being 
in isolation would not be a human being at all. 

Jeremy Bentham in the beginning of his Frin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation says, ‘A com- 
munity is a fictitious body, composed of individual 
persons who are considered as constituting, as it 
were, its members.’ It is a characteristic definition. 
Nor does that phase of thought appear in Jeremy 
Bentham alone. It is characteristic of the centuiy 
in which it appeared. No body of any kind is 
constituted by the members alone. Any unity 
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has to be looked at from two points of view, and 
is never the sum of its parts. Regard must be 
had to the wholeness of the whole as well as to the 
parts. But society or a people is not a fictitious 
body, of which individuals are the fictitious parts 
or members ; a people is a unity, an organic whole, 
and the individuals are so in relation to the whole. 

* Just as the organs are produced by the whole and exist in 
it alone, so the individuals are produced by the people, and 
live and move in it alone; they function as its organs, they 
speak its language, they think its thoughts, they are interested 
in its welfare, they desire its life ; they propagate and rear off- 
spring and so perpetuate the race. And this objective relation 
of the individual to the whole manifests itself subjectively in 
his volitional and emotional life. Everywhere the circles of 
the ego and the non-ego intersect. The fact is universally 
accepted ; only in moral philosophy we still find persons who 
do not see it, but insist on regarding the antithesis between 
altruism and egoism as an absolute one, I should like to show 
how little the facts agree with this view ; in our actual life and 
practice there is no such isolation of individuals ; the motives 
and effects of action are constantly intersecting the boundaries 
of egoism and altruism ’ (Paulsen, A System of Ethics [Eng. 
tr.], pp. 381-3. 

Professor Paulsen proceeds to show that every 
duty towards individual life can be construed as a 
duty towards others as well. Care of one’s own 
health might appear to be purely selfish, yet on 
reflexion it appears that the possession of good 
health may add to the happiness of a community. 

‘The ill-humour which results from an improper mode of 
life^ or a neglect of self, is not confined to the guilty person ; 
he 18 cross and irritable, and his moodiness and moroseness are a 
source of annoyance to the whole household. In case of serious 
illness the family becomes uneasy and anxious, and perhaps 
suffers materially from a diminished income and an increase of 
expenditure. When the patient is an official, his colleagues 
are made to suffer ; they have to do his work ; if he has abso- 
lutely ruined his health, he becomes a pensioner, and so in- 
creases the public burdens ’ {ih. pp. 383-i). 

It is not possible really to separate self-interest 
from the interest of society. The worths, values, 
and interests of the individual are inseparably 
bound up with those of society. It is society that 
gives life, warmth, and colour to the Ego feelings, 
and the life, warmth, and colour of the Ego feelings, 
their intensity and} their sweetness, are needed for 
the vitalization of society. The analogy of the 
organism holds good with regard to the social 
organism. But tne idea of a social organism as a 
systematic whole, indeed the idea of a world as a 
systematic whole, can exist only for a being who 
is conscious of the unity of his individual life as 
connected with an organism which is a unity. But 
to pursue this further would open up issues wider 
than fall to be discussed here. The observation 
has been made to show that from the metaphysical 
point of view, as well as from the psychological 
and the ethical, the individual cannot be severed 
from the whole, and that the antithesis between 
Egoism and Altruism is both misleading and ulti- 
mately unthinkable. 

It is not our purpose to name, far less to dis- 
cuss, the various forms of Hedonism. It may be 
observed, however, that from Butler’s time an 
enlightened self-regard is recognized to he a legiti- 
mate form of mor^ sentiment ; while a regard for 
the welfare of others enters also into all forms of 
virtue. A rational regard for the welfare of others 
expresses itself in every one of what by way of 
eminence are called the cardinal virtues; — in 
courage, temperance, and constancy; in wisdom, 
justice, and truth ; in kindness and benevolence. 
But, again, these virtues are concrete facts which 
have their being in some individual person. They 
are not something in the air, or something that 
has merely an ^stract existence. And then, 
just as they belong to some individual, so they 
flourish only as he finds himself rooted in society. 
The higher features of human character, which 
make these virtues possible in the individual, have 
emerged in human history through the social 
effort of man. The higher faculties of man, and 
the virtues evolved with them and through them, 


grew in him as a social being, — a being who must 
live with his kind, who works with his mates, who 
can come to himself and to his fruition only in 
fellowship with his fellow-men. 

The antithesis^ may be put, finally, in another 
way. The individual seeks his own good, his own 
happiness, his own satisfaction. But what does 
he mean by these terms ’ A desire for good is not 
a desire for mere pleasant feeling. It is a desire 
for self-satisfaction, for a better, truer, more real 
self ; for a self which shall approach nearer to 
that ideal of a self which has dawned upon his in- 
telligence. A wider thought and a truer thought, 
a deeper and a purer feeling ; a power of activity 
which shall bring his ideal to reality — these ex- 
press some aspect of the good a man desires. 
But it is only through the social bond and by 
means of social effort that the making of such a 
self is possible. It is not too much to say that it 
is only through social efibrt and through social life 
that man becomes a living soul. 

It is in virtue of the social solidarity of mankind 
that the individual man enters into the inheritance 
of all the past. It is through this social bond and 
effort that he has subdued the earth and made it 
his servant. It is in his social life that man has 
come to the conclusion that he is the crown and 
sum of things, that the cosmos has toiled and 
worked upwards towards him, and in him has 
become conscious of itself and its meaning. In 
association man feels that he can make physical 

owers fetch and carry for him, make the winds 

is messengers, and harness the lightning to his 
carriage. It is not necessary to enumerate the 
social achievements of man. But there is not one 
of them which has not originated in the thought 
of a solitary mind, and then become the common 
possession of many minds. Yet the thought would 
never have come to the solitary thinker unless he 
had previously been prepared to think through 
his social environment, and by the great tradition 
of the ages. It is on this fact that we lay stress 
as the reconciliation of Egoism and Altruism, for 
it is the refutation of the idea which persists in so 
many quarters that man is inherently selfish, and 
has regard only to his self-interest, that he is 
naturaUy egoistic, and altruistic only in a secondary 
and fictitious fashion. Even Reason has been so 
spoken of, and the Synthetic Reason has been de- 
scribed as a selfish, analytic, destructive faculty, 
a weapon cunningly devised to enable its possessor 
to survive in the struggle for existence. 

Literature.— Butler, Sermons \ Adam Smith, Moral SenAi- 
ments; Darwin, Descent of Man\ 1871 : H. Spencer, Data of 
Ethics\ 1879 ; Stephen, Science of Ethics, 1882 ; Ladd, Philo- 
sophy of Conduct, 1902 ; Mackenzie, Introduction to Social 
Philosophy 2, 1890 ; Bowne, Introauctimi to Psychological 
Theory, 1886 ; Paulsen, System of Ethics, 1899. See also the 
works of J. S. MiU, Sidg-wick, and Bain; and specially 
Albee, History of English Utilitarianism, 1902, and Villa, 
Contemporary Psychology^ 1903. 

James Iverach. 

AMANA SOCIETY,--The Amana Society, or 
Community of True Inspiration, is an organized 
community of about 1800 German people who live 
in seven villages on the hanks of the Iowa River in 
Iowa County, Iowa. This unique society owns 
26,000 acres of land, which, together with personal 
property, is held in common. Indeed, the Amana 
Society is thoroughly communistic both in spirit 
and in organization. And j^et it is in no sense a 
product of communistic philosophy. Primarily 
and fundamentally the Community of True In- 
spiration is a Church, organized for religious pur- 
poses, to work out the salvation of souls through 
the love of God (Constitution of the Society, 
Art. L). The communism of Amana, therefore, is 
neither a political tenet, nor an economic theory, 
nor yet a social panacea, hut simply a means of 
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serving God * in the inward and outward bond of 
union according to His laws and His requirements ’ 
{ih. Art. I.). 

I. History. — ^As a Church, or distinct religious 
sect, the Community of True Inspiration traces its 
origin back to the year 1714 and to the writings of 
Eberhard Ludwig Gruber and Johann Friedrich 
Bock, who are regarded as the founders or ‘ Fathers ’ 
of the ‘ New Spiritual Economy* of True Inspira- 
tion. Both Gruber and Bock were members of the 
Lutheran Church who had become interested in 
the teachings of the early Mystics and Pietists. 
Having studied the philosophy of Spener, they 
endeavoured to improve upon and formulate especi- 
ally the doctrines of that little band of Pietists 
whose followers during the last quarter of the 17th 
cent, were called ‘ Inspirationists,* and who are 
said to have ' prophesied like the prophets of old* 
(cf. Perkins and Wick, Hist, of the Amana Soc.), 

The unique fundamental doctrine of the founders 
of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ presenUday 
inspiration. To be sure, Gruber and Bock believed 
profoundly in the inspiration of the Bible; but 
they argued : 

‘Does not the same God live to-day? And is it not reason- 
able to believe that He will inspire His followers now as then? 
There is no reason to believe that God has in any way changed 
His methods of communication ; and as He revealed hidden 
things through visions, dreams, and by revelations in olden 
times, He will lead His people to-day by the words of His Inspira- 
tion if they but listen to His voice ’ (Gruber, Chxiracteristiea of 
the Divine Origin of True Inspiration). 

Divine inspiration did not come, however, to all 
members of the Community, but only through 
those who were especially endowed by the Lord 
with the ‘miraculous gift of inspiration.* These 
especially endowed individuals, called Werkzeuge 
(‘Instruments*), were simply passive agencies 
through whom the Lord testified and spoke to His 
children (Gruber, Divine Nature of Inspiration). 

The nature of the ‘new word and testimony,’ as revealed ! 
through the Werkzeuge^ and its relation to the earlier revela- ! 
tions of the Heb. prophets are clearly set forth by Gruber in 
these words : ‘ Its truths are in common with the written word 
of the prophets and the apostles. ... It aspires for no prefer- 
ence ; on the contrary, it gives the preference to the word of 
the witnesses first chosen [prophets and apostles} just after the 
likeness of two sons or brothers, in which case the oldest son as 
the first-born has the preference before the younger son who 
was born after him, though they are both e^iual and children 
begotten of one and the same father,* Agamhesays: ‘Both 
the old and the new revelation, of which we here speak, are of 
divine origin and the testimonies of one and the same Spirit of 
God and of Jesus Christ, just as the sons mentioned above are 
equally children of one and the same father though there exists 
through the natural birth a slight difference between them’ , 
(Gruber, Characteristics of the Divine Origin of True Inspira- \ 
tion\ \ 

Not all, however, who aspired to prophecy and j 
felt called ^on to testify were to be accorded the ; 
privilege. For there were false as well as true 
spirits. Gruber, who wrote much concerning true 
and false inspiration, records in his Autobiography 
his own sensations in detecting the presence of a 
false spirit : 

‘This strange thing happened. If perchance a false spirit 
was among them [the congregation] and wished to assail me in 
disguise, or if an insincere member wished to distinguish him- 
self at our meeting in prayer or in some other manner, then I 
was befallen by an extraordinary shaking of the head and 
shivering of the mouth ; and it has been proven a hundred 
times that such was not without significance, but indeed a true 
warning, whatever he who is unskilled and inexperienced in 
these matters may deem of it according to his academic pre- 
cepts and literal conclusions of reasons’ (‘ Articles and Narra- 
tions of the Work of the Lord’ given in Inspiratiom-Sistorie, 
vol. ii. p. 83). 

That tie appearance of false spirits^ was not 
uncommon is evidenced by the many mstances, 
^ven in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord, where aspiring Werkzeuge are 
condemned, and by the fact that Gruber’s son was 
‘ especially employed [by the Lord] to detect false 
spirits wherever they made themselves conspicuous, 
and to admonish them with earnestness to true 
repentance and change of heart’ {IM* ii. 41). 

* IB will be used in this art. for In^irations-Historie. 


Gruber and Bock, who had ‘ the spirit and gfit 
of revelation and inspiration . . . went about 
preaching and testifying as they were directed by 
the Lord. ’ They travelled extensively through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and other European 
countries, establishing^ small congregations of 
followers. Those desiring to share in the ‘New 
Spiritual Economy’ and enjoy the blessings of 
‘ True Inspiration ’ were asked such questions as — 

(1) ‘ Whether he (or she) intends to behave as a true member 
of the Community of Jesus Christ towards the members, and 
also in respect to the public Prayer Meetings and the arrange- 
ment of the same? (2) Whether he (or she) be ready to suffer 
all inward and external pain, and to risk cheerfully through the 
mercy of God everything, even body and soul ? (8) Whether 
he (or she) had obtained Divine conviction with regard to the 
work and word of inspiration, and whether he for his purifica- 
tion and sanctification would submit to the same ? (4) Whether 
he (or she) was in a state of reconciliation, or in some disagree- 
ment with' some brother or sister *, also if he had anything to 
say against any one, or if any one had anything to say agamst 
him ’ (IH i. 50). 

Although the number of congregations estab- 
lished during the time of Bock and Gruber was 
not large, considerable religious fervour was aroused 
by their teachings. Moreover, their attacks upon 
‘ the utter hollowness and formality ’ of the estab- 
lished Church, and their bold denunciation of the 
‘godless and immoral lives* of many of the clergy 
01 that day, aroused the authorities of the orthodox 
Church to active opposition. They also encountered 
the opposition of the political authorities, because 
they refused to perform military service or to take 
the required oath of allegiance. They refused to 
‘ serve the State as soldiers, because a Christian 
cannot murder his enemy, much less his friend.* 
On the other hand, they refused to take the legal 
oath as a result of their literal adherence to the 
commands given in Mt 5®^* : ‘ But I say unto you, 

Swear not at all ’ ; and ‘ Let your communication 
be. Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.’ 

Concerning the arrest of himself and his companions, because 
they would not upon one occasion take the prescribed oath, the 
younger Gruber, writing in 1717, says: ‘Before the city gate 
the executioner untied us in the presence of the sheriff. The 
latter held in his hand a parchment with the oath written upon 
it and bade us to raise three fingers and to repeat it. W e replied 
that we should not swear. He urged us forcibly with many 
threats. The brother (H. S. Gleim) repeated again that we 
should not swear ; we should give a promise with hand-shake 
and our word should be as good as an oath, yet he would leave 
to me the freedom to do as I pleased. I affirmed then likewise 
I should not swear, since our Saviour had forbidden it’ (IB 
ii. 124). 

Furthermore, both the Church and the Govern- 
ment were irritated by the refusal of the Inspira- 
tionists to send their children to the schools which 
were conducted by the Lutheran clergy. Opposi- 
tion soon grew into persecution and prosecution. 
And so the believers in ‘True Inspiration* were 
fined, pilloried, flogged, imprisonea, and stripped 
of their possessions. In Zurich, Switzerland, ‘ their 
literature was by order of the city council burned in 
public by the executioner * {IH i. 65). Naturally, 
as their persecution became more severe, the con- 

f regations of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
[esse— one of the most liberal and tolerant of the 
German states of the 18th century. 

The Tagebuch for the year 1728 records that on 
Dec. 11, ‘ after a blessed period of two times seven 
years spent in the service of this Brotherhood and 
Community into which the Lord through His holy 
Inspiration had led him, the time came to pass 
when it pleased the Lord to recall His faithful 
worker and servant E. L. Gruber from this life and 
to transplant him into a blissful eternity.’ Twenty- 
one years later, on March 2, occurred the death of 
J. Y. Book, which is recorded in this character- 
istic fashion : ‘ The time of his pilgrimage on earth 
was 10 times 7, or 70 years, 3 months and 3 days. 
In the year 1707, when he was 4 times 7 years 
old, he emigrated with Brother E. L: Gruber from 
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his native country. In the year 1714, when he 
counted 5 times 7 years, there came to him the 
gift of the Spirit and of Prophecy, and he made 
until 1742, in 4 times 7 years, over 100 lesser and 
great journeys in this service. In the year 1728, 
when he was 7 times 7 years old, he lost his 
faithful brother, E. L. Gruber. And in 1742, 
when he counted 9 times 7, or 63 years, he ceased 
to travel into distant countries and spent the 
remaining 7 years (of his life) largely at home ’ 
{Testimonies of the Spirit of the Lord, 1749). 

With the death of Kock in 1749 the congrega- 
tions of the ‘ISfew Spiritual Economy’ began to 
decline. Left without a Werhzeug, the members 
relied chiefly upon the writings and testimonies of 
Kock and (xruber for guidance and spiritual con- 
solation. 

‘ At the beginning of the 19th cent, but few of the once large 
congregations remained ; even these few had fallen back into 
the ways of the common world, more or less, preferring the 
easy-going way to the trials and tribulations suffered by their 
fathers ’ (Noe, J5ne/ MiBi. of the Amana Soc. or Community of 
True Inspiration, Amana, Iowa, 1900, p, 6). 

The decline continued until 1817, when it is 
recorded that ‘ a new and greater period dawned 
for the Community ’ {IH i. 429), and that * Michael 
Kraussert was the first Werhzeug which the Lord 
enmloyed for the now commencing revival.’ 

The ‘ Kevival,’ ‘ Awakening,’ or ‘ Reawakening ’ 
of 1817 began with the testimonies of Kraussert, 
whose first inspired utterance was given to the 
congregation at Konneburg on September 11, 1817, 
as a summons in these words: *Oh Konneburg, | 
Konneburg, where are thy former champions, the 
old defenders of faith ? They no longer are at this 
present day, and effeminates dwell in the citadel. 
Well, then I Do ye not desire to become strong? 
The eternal power is offered to you’ {Testimonies 
of the Spirit of the Lord, 1817). 

Michael Kraussert was a journeyman tailor of 
Strassburg, who had been converted to the faith 
of the Inspirationists through the writings and 
testimonies of Kock. With great zeal and much 
religious fervour he seems to have played an im- 
portant part in the ‘ Reawakening.’ And yet it is 
recorded that he lacked courage in the face of 
persecution; that ‘at the arrest and si^bsequent 
examination at Bergzabem he showed fear of men 
and resulting weakness ’ ; that in the presence of 
hostile elders he ‘became timid and undecided, 
and ran, so to speak, before he was chased ’ ; and 
that ‘through such fear of men and reluctance 
for suffering he lost his inner firmness in the mercy 
of the Lord, went gradually astray from the Divine 
guidance, and soon fell back into the world ’ {IH 
ui. 34, 429). 

After the ‘ fall ’ of Kraussert (whose connexion 
with the Inspirationists was therewith severed), 
the spiritual affairs of the Commxmity were 
directed by the Werkzeuge Christian Metz and 
Barbara Heinemann, who came to be regarded as 
the founders and leaders of what is sometimes 
called in the records the ‘ New Communitv.’ 

When Michael Kraussert, Christian Metz, and 
Barbara Heinemann appeared as Werhzeuae at the 
time of the ‘ Reawakening,’ a century had elapsed 
since Gruber and Kock preached the doctrines of 
the ‘ New Spiritual Economy.* But the persecu- 
tion of independents in religious thought had not 
ceased ; and so these new prophets were repeatedly 
arrested, and their followers ‘were attacked and 
insulted on the streets and elsewhere ’ {IE iii. 70). 

As a century before, so now the growing con- 
gregations of Inspirationists sought^ refuge in 
fiesse, where on October 31, 1831, it is recorded, 

‘ the Lord sent a message to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse -Darmstadt as a promise of grace and 
blessing because he had given protection to the 
Community in his country’ {IM iii 96). It was 


at this time that the far-sighted Christian Metz 
conceived the idea of leasing some large estate in 
common which should serve as a refuge for the 
faithful, where each could be given ‘an oppor- 
tunity to earn his living according to his calling 
or inclination.’ 

And so, in the year 1826, ‘ it came about through 
the mediation of the Landrath of Biidingen that a 
art of the castle at Marienborn was given in rent 
y the noble family of Meerholz, which was very 
convenient for the Community, since it lay near 
Konneburg,* the home of the principal elders 
{IH iii. 68). 

In all, four estates were rented, and to the 
administration of these four estates, located within 
a radius of a few miles and placed under one 
common management, are traced the beginnings 
of the communistic life of the Inspirationists. 
Communism, however, formed no part of their 
religious doctrines. It was simply a natural 
development out of the conditions under which 
they were forced to live in their efforts to main- 
tain the integrity of their religion. Under a 
common roof they hoped to live simply and peace- 
fully the true Christian life. And so rich and 
poor, educated and imeducated, professional man, 
merchant, manufacturer, artizan, farmer, and 
labourer met together as a religious brotherhood 
to worship and man the labours of the day. 

But independence and prosperity were not yet 
fully won. The day of complete religious and 
economic freedom for which they hoped had not 
come. Cherished liberties relative to military 
service, legal oaths, and separate schools were 
still denied. Kents became exorbitant, while ex- 
cessive heat and drought destroyed the harvests. 

It was in the midst of their depression that ‘ the 
Lord revealed through His instrument, Christian 
Metz, that He would lead them out of this land of 
adversity to one where they and their children 
could live in peace and liberty’ (Noe, Brief 
History, p. 16). Indeed, this ‘hidden prophecy,’ 
uttered by Christian Metz on May 20, 1826, was 
now recalled: ‘I proceed in mysterious ways, 
saith thy God, and my foot is seldom seen openly. 
I found my dwelling in the depths, and my path 
leadefch through great waters. I prepare for me a 
lace in the wilderness, and establish for me a 
welling where there was none’ {Testimonies of 
the Spirit of the Lord, 1826) . * This was interpreted 
as pointing the way to America. And so there 
was much discussion concerning emigration to the 
wildernesses of the New World. Finally, there 
came through the Werhzeug, Christian Metz, these 
words from the Lord : ‘ Your goal and your way 
shall lead towards the west, to the land which stiH 
is open to you and your faith. I am with you, 
and shall lead you over the sea. Hold Me and call 
upon Me through your prayers when storms or 
temptations arise. . . . Four may then prepare 
themselves’ {TSL, July 26, 1842). Thereupon 
Christian Metz and three others were named 
through inspiration to visit America; and they 
were given ‘ full power to act for all the members, 
and to purchase land where they deemed best’ 
(Noe, Brief History, p. 16). 

After a voyage or many hardships and privations, 
the committee of Inspirationists reached New York 
City on October 26, 1842. After three months of 
careful deliberation they purchased a tract of five 
thousand acres of the Seneca Indian Reservation 
lands in Erie County, New York. Within four 
months of the purchase the first village of the 
Community was laid out and peopled. They 
called it Ebenezer, 

Other villages were soon founded, and under the 
name of ‘ Ebenezer Society ’ the Community was 
* Hereafter referred to as TSL, 
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formally organized with a written constitution. 
It is^ recorded that during ‘the planting and 
building of the new home’ the Lord ‘gave pre- 
cepts, directions, and explanations concerning the 
external and internal affairs of that time ’ through 
His ‘holy word and testimony’ {IH iii. 329). 

With the transplanting oi the Community of 
True Inspiration to America there came a serious 
consideration of communism as a plan for organiz- 
ing and conducting the economic life of the Society. 
To live simply as a Christian congregation, or 
church, was, or course, the fundamental aim of the 
Community. But they had found the practice of 
communism conducive to that end. Besides, ‘ the 
Lord had gradually announced more and more 
clearly that it was His intention and pleasure, nay 
His most holy will, that everything should be and 
remain in common’ {IH iii, 367). 

It was in the midst of the discussion over communism that 
*a very important revelation occurred again at Mittel Eben- 
ezer on October 23, 1860, in which the Iiord expressed His grief 
and displeasure over the discontent of many members with 
regard to common possession ’ {TSL^ 1850). And on March 19, 
1852, the ‘Lord testified most emphatically and earnestly to 
put to shame those who would not believe and trust in the 
Lord and the Brethren. He announced that it was not His 
holy will, and never should be, that communism should be 
abolished ; and He pronounced His curse upon all those who 
would attempt it, but gave a most gracious promise to those 
who would faithfully preserve it.’ This testimony, which was 
given through Christian Metz, reads in part as follows : * As 
truly as I live, saith the Lord, it is at no time my will to 
dissolve the ties of the Community in such manner, or to suffer 
its dissolution, neither through artful devices or shill and 
diplomacy, nor cunning or power of men. Nay, the faith which 
hath love and the bond of peace for its essence and foundation 
shall continue to exist. And there shall come eternal disgrace, 
shame, and disfavour upon those who cause it ; their children 
shall suffer want and be without blessing in time and eternity. 
Their material possessions shall melt away, and the divine 
treasure they have disavowed ; therefore the Lord is agpainst 
them ’ {TSL^ 1862, No. 12). And thereupon the erring Brethren 
‘ did repent concerning it,’ and signed the amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the adoption of absolute communism. 
This amendment, moreover, was incorporated in the new con- 
stitution adopted in the State of Iowa, and communism has 
ever since been one of the fundamental principles of the Com- 
munity. 

Thus it is evident that the object of the Community of True 
Inspiration is the worship of God in freedom according to their 
peculiar faith. Communism was adopted as one of the means 
to that end, but not in accordance with any understanding on 
the part of the Inspirationists of the social theories of Jesus. It 
has solved the problem of furnishing remunerative labour to the 
members, and has given them leisure ‘ to think upon the things 
that are of the Lord.’ 

Although more than eight hundred members 
had come from Germany to Ebenezer, many had 
remained in the old home. Those who came were 
largely of the peasant class. But they were men 
and women of character who were possessed of the 
enthusiasm bom of moral earnestness. In their 
new home they enjoyed spiritual freedom, and 
were rewarded with a large measure of material 
prosperity. 

As time went on, however, certain undesirable 
features of the location of their villages became 
more and more evident. In the first place, they 
suffered no little molestation from the Seneca 
Indians, who were tardy in leaving the Eeserva- 
tion. Then the rapid growth of the city of Buffalo 
(only five miles distant) caused such an advance 
in the price of real estate that the purchase of 
additional land to accommodate the growing Com- 
munity was out of the question. And, finally, it 
became evident that the young people of the Com- 
munity were too near the worldly influence of 
Buffalo to persevere in the injunction of Gmber, 
who said ; ‘ Have no intercourse with worldly 
minded men, that ye be not tempted and be led 
astray.’ 

And so a committee was directed to go to the 
new State of Iowa, and there inspect the Govern- 
ment lands which were for sale. Out of one of the 
garden spots of Iowa they selected and purchased 
eighteen thousand acres or contiguous land. 


A better selection for the new home could scarcely have been 
made. Through it meandered the beautiful Iowa River, bordered 
with the black soil of its fertile valley. On one side of the 
river the bluffs and uplands were covered with timber for fuel 
and building. Quarries there were of sandstone and limestone, 
while the clay of the hills was unexcelled for the making of 
brick. On the other side of the river stretched the rolling 
prairie land. To this splendid new domain, all read;^ for the 
plough and axe, the Inspirationists brought enthusiasm, in- 
dustry, moral earnestness, and religious zem. 

The first village on the Iowa purchase was laid 
out during the summer of 1855. ‘The time had 
now come,’ writes Gottlieb Scheuner in his IH, 
‘ that the new settlement in Iowa was to receive 
a name.’ When the Community emigrated from 
Germany and settled near Buffalo in the State of 
New York, the Lord called that place Ebenezer, 
that is, ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’ Now 
He again led them out from there to a new place, 
which, as the work proceeded, was to be called 
‘ Bleibtreu.’ This had been laid into the heart of 
the Werhzeug, Christian Metz, who later poured it 
forth in a song beginning thus : 

‘ Bleibtreu soil der Marne sein 
Dort in Iowa der Gemein.’ 

Since, however, it was difficult to express this 
word or name in English, it was proposed instead 
to use the Biblical name ‘ Amana,^ which signifies 
glaub' treu (‘believe faithfully ’) (cf. Song of Sol. 4®). 
To this, it is recorded, the Lord gave His approval 
in a song on September 23, 1855. Henceforth the 
new home of the Community was known as Amana 
{TSL, 1855). 

The removal from the old home to the new, from Ebenezer 
to Amana, covered a period of ten years. In addition to the 
first village, which had been given the name Amana, five addi- 
tional villages were laid out by the year 1862— West Amana, 
South Amana, High Amana, East Amana, and Middle Amana. 
It was at this time that the Society, in order to secure railroad 
facilities, purchased the small village of Homestead. Twelve 
hundred members bad come from Ebenezer ; and by the time 
the sale of the Ebenezer lands had been completed, the Society’s 
territory in Iowa consisted of twenty-six thousand acres. 

In the year 1859 the Community was incorpor- 
ated in accordance with the Laws of the State of 
Iowa under the name of ‘The Amana Society.* 
The Constitution, which was also revised, came 
into force on the first day of January, 1860. This 
instrument is not a ‘ Declaration of Mental Inde- 
pendence,’ nor a scheme for a ‘One World-wide 
Socialistic Fraternal Brotherhood,’ but a very 
simple, business-like document of ten articles. 

On July 27, 1867, six years after the establish- 
ment of the last of the seven Iowa villages, and 
two years after the completion of the Ebenezer 
sale and the removal of the last detail of the Com- 
munity to the new home in the West, Christian 
Metz, the so hoch begabte mid begnadigte brother, 

‘ through whom the weightiest and greatest things 
were wrought and accomplished,’ was, after ‘ fifty 
years of effort and labour, recalled from the field 
of his endeavour ’ at the age of 72 years, 6 months, 
and 24 days {IH iii. 878). 

Half a century — ^the most eventful years of the 
Community’s inspiring history — bridges the interval 
between the ‘bestow^ of God’s mercy’ on Michael 
Kraussert at the time of the ‘ Eeawakenin^ ’ and the 
‘ blessed departure and release ’ of Christian Metz 
in 1867. During that period the Community was 
never without a Werkzmg. ‘ Great undertakings 
and changes occurred,’ and material progress un- 
paralleled in communistic history was theirs. 

After the death of Christian Metz ‘the work of 

g race ’ was carried on by Barbara Heinemann, now 
andmann (who lost her gift at the time of her 
marriage in 1823, hut regained it in 1849 and re- 
tained it to the time of her death in 1883 at the age 
of ninety), and by the elders in whom the ‘ Lord 
manifested Himself so strongly and powerfully 
during the last illness of Brother Christian Metz.’ 
Since the death of Barbara Landmann no Werjczmg 
has been called in the Community ; hut, as in the 
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period following the death of Eock, * well founded 
Brethren endowed with divine mercy, who are still 
living witnesses of the great blessing of Inspiration, 
carry on the work of the Lord in the Community.’ 
How long the coming generations will ‘fill the 
widening gap ’ with no Werkzmg for their spiritual 
guidance, and with the breaking of the link in the 
‘passing into eternity of these faithful witnesses 
and Elders,’ which binds them to the past with its 
inspiring history, ‘ is ordained only in the hidden 
counsel of God.’ 

2 . Religion. — Although communism may appear 
to the casual observer to be the most characteristic 
feature of the Amana Society, a careful study of 
the history and spirit of the Inspirationists reveals 
the fact that the real Amana is Amana the Church 
— Amana the Community of True Inspiration. 
Religion has always been the dominating factor in 
the life of the Community. 

The basal doctrine of the Amana Church is pre- 
sent-day inspiration and revelation. That is, to 
use the words of the Wericzeug Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber, ‘ God is ever present in the world, and 
He will lead His people to-day as in olden times 
by the 'words of His Inspiration if they but listen 
to His voice.’ Indeed, it is the belief of these 
people that, ever since the beginning of the ‘ New 
Spiritual Economy,’ the spiritual and temporal 
anairs of the Community have been immediately 
under Divine direction according to the ‘decisive 
word of the Lord ’ as revealed through His speci- 
ally endowed instruments the Werkzeuge. And 
so it appears throughout their history that in all 
‘ important undertaicings and changes, nay in the 
whole external and internal leadership of the 
Community, the Werkzeug^ had to bear the bulk 
of the burden and care, since the Lord ordained 
and directed everything through him directly.’ 
Thus Divine inspiration and revelation came 
through the Werkzeuge {Iff iii. 878). 

Perhaps the best exposition of the nature of Inspiration, as 
understood by the Inspirationists^ is found in Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber's Divine Nature of Inspiration^ where, in reply to the 
charge that he was an ‘ instrument of the Devd,’ he sets forth 
his own ‘ convictions ’ as follows ; 

* Because I have not light-headedly and without test and ex- 
perience come to the approval of these things. 

‘Because the testimonies of the inspired persons, although 
being at first adverse to me, have not in the least troubled me, 
nor aroused and stirred my emotions, as certainly would have 
happened to some extent if they had originated from a wicked 
and dark spirit. 

‘ Because I have not been hindered thereby in the usual quiet 
introspective prayer granted to me by the mercy of God. 

‘ Because during such a deep and earnest self-examination all 
scruples and objections to this matter were, without effort on 
my part, so completely removed and dispersed that not one 
remained which irritate me or which I could not comprehend. 

‘ Because such prayer, which was absolutely without prejudice 
in the matter, has again won for me the precious gift of tears, 
which had become almost unknown to me. 

* Because the Spirit of Inspiration penetrated into and laid 
bare those things which occurred in the most hidden corners 
of my heart, so that no creature could know them, and because 
it (the Spirit of Inspiration) also approved and commended those 
ways of mercy and sanctification in which the Lord had hitherto 
led me in aiSfairs external and internal. 

‘Because the promises pronounced in regard to myself have 
not dazzled me or made me vain. 

‘ Because at the same time the extinguished love was again 
renewed in the hearts of many. 

‘ Because the assemblies of prayer recommended by the Spirit, 
and up to that time vainly striven for, were at once established 
to our joy and bliss, and without opposition of the then well- 
disposed individuals, 

‘Because I was led into the severest struggle for purification, 
instead of expecting at once the fulfilment of the great promises 
g^ven me. 

‘Because this struggle searched my innermost self and has 
deeply impressed upon me the most vivid lessons of complete 
denial and negation of myself, 

‘Because in this matter also all external hindrances were 
removed, and I indeed was made willing and confident to throw 
them behind me, and to take upon me aU the disgrace and 
suffering of this service, often confirming my faith under tests 
and wife proofs not mentioned here, but known to God and 
also to others. 

‘ Because the inner word was laid open and led forth from 
ihe depths of my heart, whither no divine creature, much lass 


a Satanic spirit, could reach, deeper and more abundantly tban 
I ever possessed it before. 

‘ Because those inner emotions known to me from my youth, 
but now become stronger and more numerous, have ever eithei 
held me back from some evil deed, or encouraged and urged 
me to some good act. 

‘Because they (inner emotions) often must with certainty 
reveal to me the presence of hidden false spirits rising against 
me or others. 

‘Because in all this I do not found my conclusions on the 
inspiration alone, as may be the case with others, but upon the 
undeniable work of God in my soul, which has gone on there for 
long years out of sheer mercy, and which under this new 
economy and revival is becoming ever more powerful. 

‘Because my son, together with many others, has been 
brought into a state of deepest repentance and wholesome 
anxiety of mind through the powerful Testimony of the Spirit 
in the inspired persons. 

‘Because the Word of the Lord was unsealed to him (the 
son) by the very first emotions (of the inspired one). 

‘Because the Spirit of Inspiration promptly appeared, as when 
it had been foretold that a certain married woman {die Mel- 
chiorin) would testify on the day mentioned in Bergheim. 

‘ Because my son came to testify (make utterance) with great 
fear and trembling, nay even through the severest struggle, 
and surely not through his wish and vain desire. 

‘Because he was enabled and compelled in his first testi- 
mony, as a foreshadowing of the future, to denounce with great 
certainty an impure spirit, to the sincere humiliation of the 
latter. 

‘ Because he (the son) was led in these ways of Inspiration, 
contrary to inclination and habit of his youth, to deep intro- 
spection and seclusion, and was also endowed with many extra- 
ordinary gifts of mercy. 

‘Because he made, far beyond his natural abilities, such pure, 
clear, and penetrating statements (utterances) that many well 
learned in divine and natural things were led to wonder.* 

According to the belief of the Communify of 
True Inspiration, the word and will of the Lord 
are communicated to the faithful through the speci- 
ally endowed Werkzeuge^ whose inspired utterances 
are in fact the Bezeugungen, that is, the Testi- 
monies of the Lord. These are either written or 
oral. The gift of oral prophecy or testimony 
{Aussprache), being regarded as the highest form 
of inspiration, was not enjoyed by all the Werk- 
zeuge. Indeed, the ‘ miraculous gift of Aussprache ’ 
was sometimes preceded by the humbler gift of 
Einsprachey when the Werkzeug^ unable to give 
voice to his inspiration, committed his testimonies 
to writing. Thus the ‘ specially endowed ’ Werk- 
zeuQy Christian Metz, seems to nave entered upon 
the ‘service of the Lord’ with simply the gift of 
Einsprache^ which was later followed by the gift 
of Aussprache^ and still later by the combined 
gifts of Einsprache and Aussprache, Sometimes 
the Werkzeuge were deprived of the gracious gifts 
of Einsprache and Aussprache, which were restored 
only after a period of deepest humility. 

The inspired testimonies of the Werkzeuge, as 
recorded in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord, vary in length from a few 
sentences to many pages. Some were uttered in 
rhyme ; and there are instances where a testimony 
is given through two Werkzeuge speaking alter- 
nately. Under the date of Jan. 12, 1819, such a 
testimony was given by Michael Kraussert and 
Barbara Heinemann {TSL, 1819). From the 
records it appears that testimonies were addressed 
sometimes to the whole congregation of the Com- 
munity, and sometimes to individual members. 

As to content, the Testimonies touch a great variety of sub- 
jects, from the routine affairs of daily existence to impassioned 
admonitions to live the holy life. Many contain promises of the 
love and mercy of the Lord. Others take the form of appeals 
of the ‘God of Salvation’ for more spiritual life. Some are 
warnings against Lichtsinn, pride, self-righteousness, and self- 
will; and especially are the selhststdnaig and eigenmdchtig 
warned against the wrath of God. There are vigorous denun- 
ciations of the wicked, and there are threats of ‘ the hellish 
torture * and the ‘ gloomy abyss ’ for those who do not repent. 
But many more there are that teach and preach humility, obedi- 
ence to the will of the Lord, self-negation, and repentance. 
Throughout, the testimonies suggest a wide familiarity with 
the language of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament. 

The testimony of Christian Metz, given as a warning and 
admonition to Kraussert, is typical of the utterances of the 
Werkzeuge. It runs thus : 

‘Thus speaketh the eternal God: I win give a word of testi- 
mony to my servant Kraussert, who knoweth not now how to 
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begin, so bewildered he is. But listen, then. What hath 
proinpted thee to act and deal thus according to thine own 
inclinations? Thou hast run before thou wast sent away, saith 
the almighty God of Love. Alas, how troubled is my spirit, 
that thou hast failed thus, and dost not want to be found again 1 
Oh come back again and resign thyself in and to the faithful 
tie of brotherhood which I have established, and which I have 
again strengthened through thee. Thou runnest about thus, 
and art like a hireling who hath seen the wolf and hath aban- 
doned to him his flock and deserted. Is this the true faithful- 
ness of the shepherd ? Do faithful servants act thus, when the 
wolf cometh that they run away and step not into the gap to 
ward off harm ? . . . Canst thou, then, say that I have deserted 
thee a single time, when thou wast persecuted for holy causes 
alone ? Have I not ever helped thee again and satisfied thee ? 

. . . Hear, then, what the God of Eternal Love furthermore 
testifieth in regard to thee : Thou art, then, not as faithful 
in thine office and service as thou wast, and thou dost not 
sufficiently submit thyself in and to my will; thou hast 
become too self-willed, and thou dost not want to heed the 
others, whom, too, I have summoned, and through whom I 
instruct thee. Alas, I do not wish to make known and have 
recorded all that I have to record against thee, saith the 
mighty God. But, nevertheless, thou shalt never succeed in 
this manner if thou returnest not soon and quickly again in and 
to the training of my love, and dost not more carefully tend my 
flock than at present. Oh, I still love thee and see thee in thine 
erring state ; return, then, and care more diligently for the 
souls whom I have called. 

* Indeed I shall help and always have helped thee 1 Why, 
then, dost thou lose courage now and desert ere thou wast sent 
away ? Hath it ever been heard of, that my witnesses whom I 
have called from time to time have not also thus believed that 
they knew no fear ? And though the whole world should rise 
and appear in the field against them, and they themselves 
should be so weak that they could hardly stand on their feet, 

I will still be their God and their mighty protector, if they trust 
me in all things. Thus thou mayest see that I take no pleasure 
at all in thy present course of action. 

* Alas, my soul is troubled that the wild beasts have broken in 
in such number. Wilt thou then, too, turn a hireling and scatter 
the sheep which I so miraculously have led together? saith the 
mighty God. Alas, return then again and lead them on as a 
faithful servant and shepherd ; with the staff of the true love of 
the shepherd seize firmly upon faith ; then I will assist thee again 
and give back the inward peace, love, and simplicity. Submit 
cheerfully to this punishment, for it is my that it may 
become kno^vn thus that no mortal may boast of his import- 
ance ' (y/SD, 1819). 

The giving or uttering of oral testimonies by 
the W&rhzmg seems to have been accompanied by 
a more or less violent shaking of the body (Beweg- 
ung\ which is described by one of the scribes m 
these words : 

* With regard to the Bewegungen, the Werkzeuge were not 
alike ; although they were all moved by one Spirit, there was 
considerable difference in regard to their gifts and commotions 
or convulsions. When they had to announce punishments and 
judgments of God, they all did it with great force, majestic 
gestures, strong motions, and with a true voice of thunder, 
especially if this occurred on the public streets or in churches. 
But M'heii they had to speak of the love of God and the glory of 
the children of God, then their motions were gentle and the 
gestures pleasing ; but all, and in all attitudes assumed by them, 
spoke with closed eyes. Often they had, some time previous to 
the Bevjegung^ a feeling of its approach. Again they were 
seized suodenly, often at their meals, by day and by night. At 
times they were aroused from their slumber, and had to testify 
frequently on the public highways, in fields and forests. In 
short, they were instrumenw in the hands of the Lord, and 
had no control over themselves. 

‘Violent as the commotions of the body often were, still 
they did no harm to the body ; on the contrary, they served 
often as remedies if the Werkzeuge were ill, as on the occasion 
of the Werkzeug who on a journey lay seriously iU at Halle, 
Saxony, and was very weak in body,^ when he suddenly, to the 
terror of those present, was seized with violent convulsions and 
had to testify. In the utterance he received orders to start on 
the journey, at which aU were surprised. After the testimony 
the Werkzeug arose and was well at the very moment, and on 
the following day they departed’ (/JET, ii. 296). 

The belief in the gemiineness and Divine nature 
of the Bewegungen is set forth in an account of an 
interesting interview which took place between the 
younger Gruber and his Schreiber and two Jewish 
feabbis in a synagogue at Prague. The account, 
which is recorded under the date of Jan. 30, 1716, 
is a comparison of the manner of prophesying by 
the Werkzeuge of the Inspirationists and the old 
Hebrew prophets. It reads in part : 

* Hereupon came two old grey-headed Rabbis and questioned 
us. This is the reason why I have recorded the happenings. 
OChey asked, in the first place, where we had our home. Answer : 
Near Frankfort. Question: Of what religion? Answer: We 
call ourselves Christians. They said they believed that, and 
that they knew full weU that not all are Christians who call 


themselves Christians, just as, among themselves, not all were 
Jews who called themselves Jews ; and that they asked only for 
the sake of the outer distinction. Thereupon I replied that one 
of us had been reared in the Reformed Church, the other among 
the Lutherans. They asked : Which of you is, then, the Prophet 
of the Lord? I pointed bo Gruber. Now they questioned fur- 
ther: How does the word of the Lord come to this Prophet? 
Does it come through an external voice into the ears, or from 
within ? Re'ply : Not from without, but from within, and, to 
be explicit, in the following manner: The Werkzeitg^ or the 
Prophet, feels at first in his innermost being a gentle and, 
pleasant glow, which gradually becomes more intense and also 
fills the external body ; thereupon results an inflation of the nose 
and a trembling of the whole body ; at last, violent motions of 
the whole body, often attended by kicking with hands and feet 
and shaking of the head ; and in the centre of this internal fire 
the word of the Lord is horn ; and the Prophet is enabled, 
through the Bewegungen, to pronounce the word of the Lord 
without fear or awe, such as it was born in him, at times syllable 
by syllable, at times word by word, now slowly, now rapidly, so 
that the Werkzeug has no choice of his own, but is used solely as 
a passive instrument in the hand of the Lord. 

‘Now you will he able to inform us, — we said to them— since 
you are better acquainted with the Hebrew language than 
we, whether the old Prophets among the people of Israel also 
announced the word of the Lord through such strange gestures 
of the body and through Bewegungeni They replied, In kind- 
ness and humility : The word of the Lord had not been made 
known to them otherwise than from within ; and if you should 
have said that the word of the Lord came to the Prophets of the 
present day from without, we should have rejected it. Nor do 
the commotions of the body surprise us at all, since this has 
been a positive characteristic of the old Prophets ; for he who 
spoke without these commotions of the body was not considered 
a true Prophet ; wherefore we, in imitation of the Prophets of 
old, unceasingly move when we sing our psalms’ (/H, ii.). 

Ever since the time of the founders (Rock and 
Gruber) of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ the 
testimonies of the Werkzeuge have been ‘ correctly 
written down from day to day and in weal or woe ’ 
by specially appointed scribes. Indeed, the Werk- 
zeug was usually accompanied by a scribe, whose 
duty it was faithfully to record all inspired utter- 
ances. Moreover, the testimonies of the Werk- 
zeuge have been printed by the Community in 
yearly volumes, entitled : ‘Year Book of the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord wherewith the Lord has Blessed 
and Endowed His Community Anew, Revealed and 
Uttered through,’ etc., with the name of the 
Werkzeug y the year, and the number of the collec- 
tion {Savrmlung)* In these volumes, which have 
been distributed only among the members of the 
Community, each testimony is numbered and 
briefly introduced as : 

‘No. 64 (20th Collection). — Nied&r Ebmezer, October 12, 
1846. Sunday afternoon, in the meeting of the Sisters, Brother 
Christian Metz fell into inspiration while an old testimony was 
being read, and he bad to utter the following testimony from 
the Lord to the members of this meeting.’ Or— 

‘No. 39 (63rd Collection).— jGTetwsfatts, February 2'?, 1878. 
When on the afternoon of this day all the elders from the other 
settlements had met with the elders of this place and Sister 
Barbara Landmann, in order to begin the examination (Unter- 
redung) still to be held in this Community, Sister Airbara 
Landmann fell at the very start into inspiration, and there 

occurred a decision through the word concerning Brother 

because of his attachment to the teachings of Swedenborg. 
Then followed an admonition to the other elders to work in 
harmony, and to promote the work of the Lord in the same 
spiritual love of souls.’ 

The Community of True Inspiration is without 
a creed, but professes the ‘literal word of God’ 
as found in the Bible and in the Testimonies of 
the Werkzeuge, As to its ethical and religious 
standards of conduct, these are, perhaps, best set 
forth in the ‘One and Twenty Rules for the 
Examination of our Daily Lives,’ by Eberhard 
Ludwig Gruber, published in 1716, and in the 
‘ Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness,’ revealed 
through Johann Adam Gruber in 1716, ‘according 
to which the new communities were established and 
received into the ^acious covenant of the Lord.’ 
The ‘Rules for the Examination of our Daily 
Lives ’ are as follows : 

* I. To obey God without reasoning, and, through God, our 
auperiors. 

‘II. To study quieL or serenity, within and without. 

‘ III. Within, to rule and master your thoughts. 

‘IV. Without, to avoid all unnecessary words, and still to 
study silence and quiet. 
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*V. To abandon self, with all its desires, knowledge, and 
power. 

*VI. Do not criticize others, either for good or evil, either 
to Judge or to imitate them; therefore contain yourself, 
remain at home, in the house and in your heart. 

‘ VII. Do not disturb your serenity or peace of mind — Whence 
neither desire nor grieve. 

‘VIII. Live in love and pit3r toward your neighbour, and 
indulge neither anger nor impatience in your spirit. 

‘ IX. Be honest and sincere, and avoid all deceit and even 
secretiveness. 

‘X. Count every word, thought, and deed as done in the 
immediate presence of God, in sleeping or waking, eating, 
drinking, etc., and give Him at once an account of it, to see 
if all is done in His fear and love. 

‘ XI. Be in all things sober, without levity or laughter, and 
without vain and idle words, deeds, or thoughts, much less 
hee^ess or idle. 

*XII. Never think or speak of God without the deepest 
reverence, fear, and love, and therefore deal reverently with 
aU spiritual things. 

‘ XIII. Bear all inward and outward sufferings in silence, com- 
plaining only to God; and accept all from Him in deepest 
reverence and obedience. 

*XIV. Notice carefully all that God permits to happen to 
you in your inward and outward life, in order that you may not 
fail to comprehend His will and to be led by it. 

‘ XV. Have nothing to do with unholy, and particularly with 
needless, business affairs. 

‘XVI. Have no intercourse with worldly-minded men ; never 
seek their society ; speak little with them, and never without 
need ; and then not without fear and trembling. 

* XVII. Therefore, what you have to do with such men, do in 
haste ; do not waste time in public places and worldly society, 
lest you be tempted and led away. 

‘XVIII. Fly from the society of women-kind as much as 
possible, as a very highly dangerous magnet and magical fire. 

‘XIX. Avoid obeisance and the fear of men; these are 
dangerous ways. 

* XX. Dinners, weddings, feasts, avoid entirely ; at the best 
there is sin. 

‘XXI. Constantly practise abstinence and temperance, so 
that you may be as wakeful after eating as before.' 

The ‘Twenty-four Kules for True Godliness’ 
appear as a part of a lengthy testimony in which 
the Lord commands a renewal of the Covenant 
‘before my holy face and in the presence of my 
holy angels and of the members of your com- 
munity,’ which ceremony is still observed in the 
community by shaking hands with the presiding 
elder in open meeting. The concluding para- 
graph of the admonitory introduction and the 
‘Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness’ are as 
follows : — 

‘Hear then what I say unto you. I, the Lord your God, am 
holy! and therefore ye, too, shall be and become a holy 
community, if I am to abide in your midst as ye desire. And 
therefore you shall henceforth resolve : 

‘ I. To tear all crude and all subtle idols out of your hearts, that 
they may no longer befool you and mislead further to idolatry 
against your God, so that His name be not defamed and He go 
not suddenly forth, and avenge and save the glory of His name. 

‘II. I desire that ye shall have nought in common with the 
fruitless works of darkness; neither with the grave sins, and 
sinners, nor with the subtle within and without you. For what 
relationship and likeness hath My holy temple with the temples 
of pride, unchastity, ambition, and seeking for power, and of the 
useless, superfluous, condemning prattling, which stealeth time 
away from me ? How could the light unite with the darkness ? 
How can ye as children of the light unite with the ungodly, 
the liars and their works, the scoffers and blasphemers, who are 
nothing but darkness? 

*ni. Ye shall henceforth in your external life conduct 
yourselves so that those standing without find no longer cause 
for ill reports and for defaming My name. Eather suffer wrong 
if ye are abused. But above all flee from associations which 
hinder you from growing in godliness. All mockers and 
scoffers, and those who recommend you unto vanity, ye shall 
shun, and have no dealings with them. 

*IV. Ye shall also perform your earthly task the longer 
and more according to the dictates of your conscience, and 
gladly desist from that which My Spirit showeth you to be sinful 
—not heeding your own loss, for I am the Lord, Who can and 
will care and provide for the needs of your body— that through 
this ye may not give cause for censure to the scoffer. The 
time which I still grant you here is very short ; therefore, see 
to it well that My hand may bring forth and create a real har- 
vest within you. 

‘V. Let, 1 warn you, be far from you all falseness, lying, and 
hypocrisy. For I say unto you that I will give the spirit of 
discernment and shall lay open such vices unto you through 
Him and the Spirit of Prophecy. For to what end shall clay and 
metal be together? Would it not make for me a useless vessel, 
which I could not use and should have to cast away with the 
refuse ? Behold, my children, I have chosen you before many, 
many, many, and have promised to be unto you a fiery entrench- 
ment against the defiance of your inner and outer enemies. 


Verily I Verily ! I shall keep My promises, if ye only endeavour 
to fulfil what ye have promised and are promising. 

*VI. Ye shall, therefore, none of you, strive for particular 
gifts, and envy the one or the other to whom I give, perchance, 
the gift of prayer or maybe of wisdom. For such the enemy 
of Mj' glory seeketh ever to instil into you, especially into the 
passionate and fickle souls, to impart to you thereby a poison 
destructive to the soul. Ye shaU, all, afi, aU of you be filled 
with My pure and holy Spirit when the time shall come to pass, 
if ye shall let yourselves be prepared in humility and patience 
according to my will. Then ye, too, shall speak with tongues 
different from the tongues ye now speak with. Then I shall 
be able to communicate with you most intimately. 

*VII. Put aside henceforth all backbiting, and all malice of 
the heart toward each other, which ye have harboured hitherto I 
None of you are free from it. Behold I shall command the 
Spirit of My love, that He, as often as ye assemble for prayer 
in true simplicity of heart and in humility, be in your very 
midst with His influence and may flow through the channels of 
His love into the hearts he findeth empty. 

‘VIII. Ye must make yourselves willing for all outer and 
inner suffering. For Satan wiU not cease to show unto you 
his rancour through his servants and through his invisible 
power. It is also pleasing to Me and absolutely necessary for 
you that ye be tried through continuous sorrow, suffering, 
and the cross, and be made firm and precious in My crucible. 
And he who doth not dare — but none must be indolent himself 
in this— to exert all his physical and spiritual powers through 
My strength, let him depart, that he may not be later a 
blemishing spot upon My glory. 

‘IX. Do not in future lend your ears to suspicion and 
prejudice and, because of your lack of self-knowledge, find 
offence in each other, where there is none. But each one 
among you shall become a mirror for the other. Ye shall, 
moreover, also endeavour to stand every day and hour before 
the Lord as a unity, as a cit^^ or a light on a high mountain, 
which near and far shineth bright and pure. 

‘X. At the same time practise more and more outer and 
inner quiet. Seek ever, though it will be for the natural 
man which is inexperienced in this a hard death, to hide 
yourselves in humility in the inner and undermost chamber of 
your nothingness, that in this soil I may bring to a befitting 
growth My seed, which I have concealed therein. 

* XL Behold, My people 1 I make with you this day a 
covenant which I bid you to keep faithfully and sacredly. 
I will daily wander amongst you and visit your place of rest, 
that I may see how ye are disposed toward Me. 

‘ XII. Guard yourselves I I, the Lord, warn you against 
indifference towards this covenant of grace and against negli- 
gence, indolence, and laziness, which thus far have been for the 
most part your rulers and have controlled your heart. I shall 
not depart from your side nor from your midst, but shall 
Myself, on the contrary, reveal Myself ever more powerful, 
holier, and more glorious through the light of My face in and 
among you, as long as ye will bring forth to meet Me the 
honest and sincere powers of your will. This shall be the tie 
with which ye can bind and hold Me. Behold I accept you 
this day as slaves of My will, as free-bom of My kingdom, as 
possessors of My heart. Therefore let yourselves gladly and 
willingly be bound with the ties of My love, and the power of 
love shall never be wanting unto you. 

‘ XIII. And ye who are the heads and fathers of households, 
hear what I say unto you : The Lord hath now chosen you as 
members of His community, with whom He desireth to associate 
and dwell day by day. See therefore to this, that ye prove 
truly heads and lights of your households, which, however, 
always stand under their faithful Head, your King. See that 
ye may bring your help-mates to true conduct and fear of 
God through your own way of living, which ye shall strive to 
make ever more faultless, more earnest, and manly. 

‘XIV. Your children, ye who have any, ye shall endeavour 
with all your power to sacrifice to Me and lead to Me. I shall 
give you in abundance, if ye only keep close to Me inwardly, 
wisdom, courage, undersf^nding, bravery, and earnestness 
mingled with love, that ye yourselves may be able to live before 
them in the fear of God, and that your training may be blessed, 
that is, in those who wish to submit to My hand in and 
through Me. But those who scorn you and do not heed My 
voice, in and through you and otherwise, shall have their blood 
come upon their own heads. But ye shall never abandon 
hope, but wrestle for them with earnest prayer, struggle, and 
toil, which are the pangs of spiritual birth. But if ye neglect 
them through indifference, negligence, half-heartedness, and 
laziness, then every such soul shall verily be demanded of such 
a father. 

‘ XV. Do now your part as I command you from without and 
frequently inwardly through My Spirit ; do not desist, just as 
I never cease to work on you, My disobedient children ; then 
ye shall abide in My grace and save your souls. And such 
women and children shaU bear the fruits of their sins as do 
not wish to bow themselves under you and Me. I will hence- 
forth no longer tolerate those grave offences among you and 
in your houses about which the world and the children of 
wrath and disbelief have so much to say; but I have com- 
manded the Spirit of My living breath that He pass through 
all your houses and breathe upon every soul which doth not 
wantonly close itself to Him. The dew of blessing shall flow 
from the blessed head of your High Priest and Prince of Peace 
upon every male or head among you, and through them it 
shall flow upon and into your help-mates, and through both 
man and wife into the offspring and children, so that all your 
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seed shall be acceptable, pure, and hol3r before the Lord, since 
He Himself hath nourished and will nourish the same among you, 

*XVI. And none of your grown-up children shall be per- 
mitted to attend your meetings who have not previously 
received from their parents a good testimony according to the 
truth, not appearance, and without self-deception, as also from 
the elders and leaders, especially from the one who with his 
fellow- workers hath to watch over the training of the children, 
which is to be carried on with earnestness and love, but 
without severity and harshness. This training is to be watched 
over with all earnestness, and should the parents be negligent 
and the case require it, then shall the latter be temporarOy 
excluded [from the prayer meetings] for their humiliation, 

* XVII. Prove yourselves as the people whom I have established 
for an eternal monument to Me, and whom I shall impress 
upon My heart as an eternal seal, so that the Spirit of My 
Love may dwell upon you and within you, and work according 
to His desire. 

* XVIII. And this is the word which the Lord speaketh of 
these strangers who so often visit you and cause so much 
disturbance. Hone whom ye find to be a scoffer, hypocrite, 
mocker, sinner, derider, and unrepenting sinner, shall ye 
admit to your community and prayer meetings. Once for all 
they are to be excluded, that My refreshing dew and the 
shadow of My love be never prevented from manifesting them- 
selves among you. But if some should come to you with 
honest intentions, who are not knowingly scoffers, hypocrites, 
and deriders, though it be one of those whom ye call of the 
world, if he to your knowledge doth not come with deceitful 
intentions, then ye may well admit him. I shall give you, 
My faithful servants and witnesses, especially the spirit of 
discrimination, and give you an exact feeling whether they are 
sincere and come with honest intentions or otherwise, 

* XIX. If they then desire to visit you more frequently, ye 
shall first acquaint them with your rules, and ask them whether 
they will submit to these rules and to the test of the elders. 
And then ye shall read to them My laws and commands, 
which I give unto you ; and if ye see that they are earnestly 
concerned about their souls, then ye shall gladly receive the 
weak, and become weak with them for a while, that is, ye shall, 
with them and for them, repent and make their repentance your 
own. But if a scoffer or mocker declare that he repenteth, 
him ye should admit only after considerable time and close 
scrutiny and examination of his conduct, if ye find the latter 
to be righteous. For Satan will not cease to try to launch at 
you his fatal arrows through such people. Be therefore on 
your guard, and watch lest the wolf come among you and 
scatter, or even devour, the sheep. 

‘XX. And those who pledge themselves with hand and 
mouth after the aforesaid manner to you shall make public 
profession before the community, and also make an open con- 
fession of their resolve, and I shall indeed show you if this 
latter cometh from their hearts ; the conduct of those ye shall 
watch closely, whether they live according to their profession 
and promise or not, lest the dragon defile your garments. 

* XXI. (To the elders.) Thus my elder and his fellow-workers 
shall frequently visit the members of the community and see 
how things are in their homes and how it standeth concerning 
their hearts. I shall give to you My servant (the Werhzeug)^ and 
to your brothers keen eyes, if ye only pray for it. And if ye 
find that one is in uncalled sadness, or liveth in negligence, 
impudence, licentiousness, or the like, then ye shall admonish 
him in love. If he repent, ye shall rejoice. But if after 
repeated admonition he doth not mend his ways, then ye 
shall put him to shame openly before the community ; and if 
even this doth not help, then ye shall exclude him for a while. 
Yet I shall ever seek My sheep, those who are already excluded 
and those who in future, because of their own guilt, must be 
excluded, and I shall ever try to lead them in their nothingness 
mto My ;|^sture. 

‘XXII. And to all of you I still give this warning: let none 
of you reject brotherly admonition and punishment, lest 
secret pride grow like a poisonous thorn in such a member and 
torment and poison his whole heart. 

‘XXIII. Ye shall not form a habit of anything of the 
external exercises (forms of worship) and the duties commended 
to you ; or I shall be compelled to forbid them again. On the 
contrary, your meetings shall make you ever more fervent, 
more earnest, more zealous, in the true simple love towards 
each other, fervent and united in Me, the true Prince of Peace, 

‘ XXIV. This the members and brethren of the community 
shall sincerely and honestly pledge with hand and mouth to 
My elders, openly in the assembly, after they have carefully 
considered it, and it shall be kept sacred ever after * (TSJb, 
1819~1823). 

From the records it appears that the members 
of the Community of True Inspiration are graded 
spiritually into three orders {Aotheilungen) accord- 
ing to the degree of their piety. Ordinarily, the 
spiritual rank of the individual is determined by 
age, since piety increases with years of ‘sincere 
repentance and striving for salvation and deep 
humility of spirit.’ Nevertheless, it remains for 
the Great Council of the Brethren at the y^rly 
spiritual examination to judge of the spiritual 
condition of the members irrespective of age, and 
to ‘ take out of the middle order, here and there, 


some into the first, and out of the third into the 
second, not according to favour and prejudice, but 
according to their grace and conduct’ {The Supper 
of Love and Remembrance of the Suffering and 
heath of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for 
1855), Moreover, reduction in spiritual rank 
follows the loss of piety, or as a punishment for 
evil doing. During the days of the Werkzeuge 
this spiritual classification of the members into 
Ahtheilungen was made with ‘great accuracy’ 
through Inspiration. 

There are three important religious ceremonies 
which are observed by the Community of True 
Inspiration with great solemnity. These are the 
renewing of the covenant {Bundesschliessung)^ the 
spiritual examination {Untersuchung or (Inter- 
redung), and the Lord’s Supper or Love-feast 
{Liebesmahl). 

Formerly the ceremony of renewing the covenant 
{Bundesschliessung) was appointed and arranged 
by the Werkzeuge ; but it is recorded in IE iii. 872 
that in 1863, ‘ when the annual common Thanks- 
giving Day [ordinarily the last Thursday of No- 
vember] of the land came round, the Lord gave 
direction through His word that henceforth this 
day should annually be observed solemnly in the 
Communities as a day of Covenant, which has 
been and is still observed.’ Every member of the 
Community, and every boy and girl fifteen years 
of age or more, take part in this ceremony. 
B'ollowing the usual religious exercises of hymn, 
silent prayer, reading from the Bible, and an 
exhortation by the head elder, the elders pass in 
turn to the head elder, who gives them a solemn 
shake of the hand, signifying a renewed allegiance 
to the faith and a pledge to ‘ cleave unto the ways 
of the Lord, that they may dwell in the land 
which the Lord sware unto their fathers.’ Then 
the brethren one by one and according to age and 
spiritual rank, come forward and similarly pledge 
themselves by shaking the hand of the head 
elder and his associates. Finally, the sisters 
come forward, and in the same manner renew 
their allegiance to the work of the Lord. 

The spiritual examination ( Untersuchung), which 
is held annually, seems to be based upon the words 
of the Bible ( Ja 5^®), which read : ‘ Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.’ It serves as a prepara- 
tion for the Love-feast {Liebesmahl) which follows. 
This ceremony of confession, with its sanctification 
and purification, seems to be particimted in by 
every man, woman, and child in the Community. 
It is now conducted by the first brethren, although 
formerly it was the office of the Werkzeuge to 
ask the appropriate questions and to judge of the 
spiritual condition of each individual. Nor did 
the Werkzeuge hesitate to condemn the short- 
comings of the members as revealed in this ex- 
amination. And frequent were the exhortations 
to holier living, such as ; ‘Oh that ye were not 
given to the external, and that your eyes were 
directed inward ! Pray the Lord, the God of your 
salvation, and live more sincerely for the true spirit 
of humility’ {TSL, 1845). 

Through the Untersuchung the people of the 
Community were prepared for the most elaborate 
and solemn of all the ceremonies of the Indira- 
tionists, namely, the Lord’s Supper or Love-Feast 
{Liebesmahl), wffiich is now celebrated but once in 
two yeaxs, A special feature of the Love-feast as 
carried out by the Community of True Inspiration 
is the ceremony of foot- washing, which is ooserved 
at this time by the higher spiritual orders. Gottlieb 
Scheuner, the scribe, records, in reference to a 
particular Love-feast, the following : — 

‘The entire membership, excluding the young people under 
15, was divided into three classes according to the conviction 
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and insight of the brethren and the Werkzeug (Barbara 
Landmann) concerning the spiritual state of the respective 
people. Likewise the servants for the foot-washing, for the 
breaking of the bread, and for the distribution of bread and 
wine, also those who were to wait at the supper, as well as the 
singers and scribes, had to be chosen and arranged. . . , The 
number of those who were to serve had to be determined m 
proportion to the great membership. Thus there were 
appointed for the foot-washing at the first Love-feast 13 
brothers and 12 sisters. . . . For the second Love-feast like- 
wise 13 brothers and 14 sisters from the first class. . . For 
the breaking of the bread and the passing of the wine two 
times 12 brethren were selected, . . . For the leading and the 
support of the singing 8 brethren and 4 sisters were chosen. 
Besides those, many of the best singers among the brethren 
and sisters of their respective class were selected, and joined to 
the leaders, so that the whole choir consisted of 20, sometimes 
22, persons, who in the afternoon during the meal had their 
lace at a separate table in the middle of the hall. To write 
own the testimonies of the Lord, those then being teachers at 
the different communities were appointed’ (IH iv. 57). 

The regular or ordinary religious exercises of 
the Community of True Inspiration are extremely 
simple, for the Inspirabionists believe that 
‘forms and ceremonies are of no value, and will 
never take a man to heaven.’ In the several 
villages prayer meetings are held every evening in 
rooms set aside for the purpose. On 'Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday mornings the people meet 
hy orders [Abtheilungen), while on Sunday after- 
noon there is held from time to time a general 
meeting. Thus, exclusive of special exercises, 
there are eleven religious services held each week 
in the Community. 

With the exception of the prayer-meetings, all 
the religious gatherings are held in the churches, of 
which there is one in each village. The church is 
very much like the ordinary dweUing-house, except 
that it is longer. The interior is severely plain. 
White-washed walls, bare floors, and unpainted 
benches bespeak the simple unpretentious laith of 
the Community. In the general meetings the 
elders sit in front facing the congregation, which 
is divided — the men on one side and the women on 
the other. 

The services are all solemn, dignified, and im- 
pressive, and never accompanied by excitement. 
There is no regular pastor or priest. In the 
exercises, which are conducted hy the elders, there 
is really nothing peculiar. The silent prayer is 
followed by a hymn sung by the congregation. 
Then the presiding elder reads from the Bible or 
from the testimonies. Again there is prayer, 
which is sometimes given extemporaneou^y and 
sometimes read, or mse is given in the form of 
supplicatory verses by the members of the con- 
gregation. The presiding elder announces a chap- 
ter in the Bible, which is read verse by verse by 
the members of the congregation. There is, of 
course, no sermon — simply a brief address of ex- 
hortation from an elder. After the singing of a 
hymn and the pronouncing of a benediction hy 
the presiding elder, the people leave the church, 
the women going first and the men following. 
Nothing could he more earnest, more devout, more 
reverent, more sincerely genuine than the church 
services of the Community of True Inspiration. 

As texts for religiou:s instruction, the Community 
has published two Catechisms, one for the instruc- 
tion of the youth, the other for the use of the 
members of the Community. The former was 
re-edited in the year 1872, and the latter in 1871. 
The title-pages are almost identical, and read; 
‘Catechetical Instruction of the Teachings of 
Salvation presented according to the Statements 
of the Holy Scriptures, and founded upon the 
Evangelic-Apostolic Interpretation of the Spirit 
of God for the Blessed Use of the Youth (or 
Members) of the Communities of True Inspiration.’ 

The one supreme object of ‘the pilgrimage on 
earth’ in the Inspirationist’s system of theology 
is the salvation oi the soul. The Community is 


but a school of preparation for the next world. 
The awTul fate, after death, of the soul that has 
not been thoroughly purified and sanctified during 
its earthly sojourn is perhaps best described in an 
old Bezmgung, whi^ reads ; ‘ Such souls will 
wander in pathless desolation ; they will seek 
and not find; they will have to endure much 
torment and grief, and be wretchedly plagued, 
tortured, and tormented hy misleading stars ’ (T/S'X, 
9bh Collection, 2nd ed. p. 104). 

‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,’ said Gruber 
to his congregation of followers two centuries ago. 
And nowhere, perhaps, is this simple Amana 
doctrine of ‘ brothers all as God’s children ’ more 
impressively expressed than in the Amana ceme- 
tery, where there are no family lots or monuments, 
but where the departed members of the Community 
are buried side by side in the order of their death, 
regardless of natural ties. Each grave is marked 
by a low stone or a white painted head-hoard, 
with only the name and date of death on the side 
facing tne grave. There lies the great-hearted 
Christian Metz by the side of the humblest 
brother, 

3, Religious and moral instruction. — The stability 
of the Community of True Inspiration and the 
perpetuity of the faith of the ‘New Spiritual 
Economy’ for nearly two centuries are due in a 
measure to the instruction and training of the 
youth ; for the Inspirationists have always insisted 
on training their children in their own way accord- 
ing to the faith of the fathers {Urarosseltern). 

To-day there is in each village of the Community 
a school organized under the laws of the State and 
sharing in the public school fund. But since the 
whole of Amana Township is owned by the Society, 
the Society levies its own school tax, builds its 
own school houses, chooses its own school directors, 
and employs its own teachers. Thus the education 
of the youth of Amana is under the immediate 
guidance and direction of the Community. 

To preserve the earnestness and religious zeal of 
the fathers {TJrgrosseltern) is the real mission of 
the Community school. Here learning is of less 
account than piety. ‘ What our youth need more 
than text-hook knowledge,’ says the KinderlehreVf 
‘is to learn to live holy lives, to learn God’s 
commandments out of the Bible, to learn sub- 
mission to His wiU, and to love Him.’ Indeed, 
‘to love the ways of humility and simplicity,’ and 
never to reject or despise the good and sincere 
admonitions of the brethren, constitute the 
foundation of the ethical and religious training 
of the Amana child, who, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, is compelled to attend school 
six days in the week and fifty -two weeks in the 
year. In addition to the branches that are usually 
taught in grammar schools outside of the Com- 
munity, there is daily instruction at the Amana 
schools in the Bible and tbe catechism. Nor is 
this religious instruction slighted or performed in 
a perfunctory manner. Said one of the Community 
schoolmasters; ‘It is my profound belief that no 
other children on the whole earth are more richly 
instructed in religion than ours.’ 

The spirit as well as the scope and character of 
the instruction and training of the youth of Amana 
is beautifully expressed in the ‘Sixty-six Buies 
for the Conduct of Children’ which are given in 
the catechism. To live up to these rules is indeed 
the first step towards salvation. 

In order to ascertain and promote the spiritual 
condition of the youth in the schools, there are held 
each year two ‘ solemn religious meetings,’ which 
are conducted by the first brethren. One of these 
meetings, the Kind&rlehrey consists of a thorough 
review of the principles and doctrines of the Com- 
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munity and of the supreme importance of keeping 
the faith. The other, called the Kinder Unterred- 
ung^ is indeed the children*s part of the yearly 
spiritual examination {Untermchung). 

Graduation from the schools of the Community, 
which may take place either in the autumn or 
in the spring, is attended with solemn religious 
exercises. The children who are about to leave 
the schools are carefully examined as to their 
knowledge of both spiritual and temporal things. 
It is at this meeting that each child reads his 
‘graduation essay,* which is a simple child-like 
review of his school life, of his faults, of his aspira- 
tions, and of his intentions as a member of the 
Community. 

Graduation from the schools is, in a sense, a pre- 
paration for t\xQ Bundesschliessung vfhiah follows, 
and in which the children are first permitted to 
take part at the age of fifteen. It is not, however, 
until the boys and girls come to the legal age of 
twenty-one and eighteen respectively that they are 
admitted as full members of the Society, 

4 . Membership. — Besides those born in the Com- 
munity, who become members by signing the Con- 
stitution when they have arrived at the legal age, 
any outsider may join after a probation of two 
years, during which he agrees to labour faithfully, 
abide by the regulations of the Community, and 
demand no wages. If, at the close of this period, 
the candidate gives ‘ proof of being fully in accord 
with the religious doctrines of the Society,* he is 
admitted to full membership, after conveying to 
the Society all his property, taking part in the 
Bundesschliessungt and signing the Constitution. 
Members who ‘ may recede from the Society either 
by their own choice or by expulsion, shall be 
entitled to receive back the moneys paid into the 
common fund and to interest thereon at a rate 
not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum from the time 
of the adjustment of their accounts until the re- 
payment of their credits * (Constitution, Art, VIII. ). 
Few, however, withdraw from the Society; and 
most of those who do leave return in the course 
of time. The records show that formerly many 
outsiders (from Germany) were admitted ; but in 
recent years the increase is almost wholly from 
within. 

‘ Every member of the Society is,’ according to Art. VI. of the 
Constitution, ‘besides the free board, dwelfing, support, and 
care secured to him in his old age, sickness and infirmity, 
further entitled out of the common fund to an annual sum of 
maintenance for him or herself, children, and relatives in the 
Society; and these annual allowances shall be fixed by the 
Trustees for each member single or in families according to 
justice and equity, and shall be from time to time revised and 
fixed anew.’ 

5 . Government. — The entire conduct of the 
affairs of the Amana Society rests with a board of 
trustees consisting of thirteen members, who are 
elected annually by popular vote out of the whole 
number of elders in the Community. The members 
of the board of trustees are the spiritual as well 
as the temporal leaders of the Community of True 
Inspiration, and as such are called ‘The Great 
Council of the Brethren. * Out of their own number 
the trustees elect annually a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary. 

With a view to keeping the members informed 
concerning the business affairs of the Society, the 
board of trustees exhibits annually in the month 
of J une to the voting members of the Community 
a full statement of ‘ the personal and real estate of 
the Society.* The hoard itself meets on the first 
Tuesday of each month. Besides its general super- 
vision of the affairs of the Community, the board 
of trustees acts as a sort of court of appeal to 
which complaints and disagreements are referred. 
With their decision the case is finally and em- 
phatically closed. 

Each village is governed by a group of from 


seven to nineteen elders, who were formerly 
appointed by Inspiration, but who are now (there 
being no Werkzeug) appointed by the board of 
trustees. Each village nas at least one resident 
trustee, who recommends to the Great Council, of 
which he is a member, a list of elders from the 
most spiritual of the members of bis village. From 
these lists the Great Council appoints the elders 
for each village according to spiritual rank. The 
governii^ hoard of each village is known as the 
‘Little Council,* and is composed of the resident 
trustee and a number of the leading elders, who 
call into conference the foremen of the different 
branches of industry and such other members of 
the Community as may, on occasion, be of assist- 
ance in arranging the village work. 

It is this Little Council of the village that 
appoints the foremen for the different industries 
and departments of labour, and assigns to any 
individual bis apportioned task. To them each 
person desiring more money, more house room, 
an extra holiday, or lighter work, must appeal ; for 
these allotments are, as occasion requires, ‘ revised 
and fixed anew.* 

^ The highest authority in matters spiritual in the 
village is the head elaer ; in matters temporal, 
the resident trustee. And although the trustee 
is a member of the Great Council itself, which is 
the spiritual head of the Community, in the village 
church the head elder ranks above the trustee. 

Each village keeps its own books and manages 
its own affairs ; but all accounts are finally sent 
to the headquarters at Amana, where they are 
inspected, and the balance of profit or loss dis- 
covered. The system of government is thus a sort 
of federation, wherein each village maintains its 
local independence, hut is under the general super- 
vision of a central governing authority, the board 
of trustees. 

6 . The Amana Villages.— The seven villages of 
the Community of True Inspiration lie from a mile 
and a half to four mOes apart ; but all are within 
a radius of six miles from ‘ Old Amana.’ They are 
connected with one another, as well as with most 
of the important towns and cities of the State, by 
telephone. Each village is a cluster of from forty 
to one hundred houses arranged in the manner of 
the German Dorf, with one long straggling street 
and several irregular off-shoots. At one end are 
the village barns and sheds, at the other the 
factories and workshops ; and on either side lie the 
orchards, the vineyards, and the gardens. 

Each -v^lage has its own church and school, its 
bakery, its dairy, and its general store, as well as 
its own sawmill for the working up of hard wood. 
The lumber used is obtained largely from the 
Society’s timber land. At the railway stations 
there are grain houses and lumber yards. The 
station agents at the several Amana railway 
stations and the four postmasters are all members 
of the Society. The establishment of hotels, in no 
way a part of the original village plan, has been 
made necessary by the hundreds of strangers who 
visit the villages eveiy year. 

7 . The Amana Homes.— The homes of the 
Amana people are in two-story houses built of 
wood, brick, or a peculiar brown sandstone which 
is found in the vicmitj. The houses axe all quite 
unpretentious; and it has been the aim of the 
Society to construct them as nearly alike as poss- 
ible, each one being as desirable as the other. 
The frame-houses are never painted, since it is 
believed to be more economical to rebuild than to 
preserve with paint. Then, too, painted houses 
are a trifle worldly in appearance. The style of 
architecture is the same throughout the entire Com- 
munity — plain, square (or rectangular) structures 
with gable roofs. There are no porches, verandas, 
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or "bay windows; but everywhere the houses are 
(in the summer time) half hidden with grape vines 
and native ivy. The uniformity is so marked that 
it is only with the aid of an inconspicuous ’weather- 
beaten sim that the stranger is able to distinguish 
the * hotel’ or * store’ from the school, church, or 
private dwelling. Grass lawns are not maintained 
about the buildings, but in season they are sur- 
rounded with a riotous profusion of flower beds. 

In the private dwelling-house there is no kitchen, 
no dining room, no parlour — ^just a series of * sitting 
rooms ’ and bed rooms, which are furnished by the 
Society in the plainest and simplest manner. 
Each house is occupied by one, two, or sometimes 
three families. But each family is assigned certain 
rooms which constitute the family home ; and in 
this home each member has his or her own room or 
rooms. There is no crowding in the Amanas ; for 
the same spirit which led the Society to adopt the 
village system has led it to provide plenty of house 
room for its members. 

8. Domestic Life. — At the time of its inception 
the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ does not seem to 
have had rigid precepts relative to marriage. But 
with increasing religious fervour among the In- 
spirationists cdibacy came to be regarded -with 
much favour; while marriages were in certain 
special cases prevented by the Werhzeuge, It 
does not appear, however, that marriage (although 
discouragecT) was ever absolutely prohibited. To- 
day there seems to be no opposition ; and the 
young people marry freely, notwithstanding the 
admonition that ‘ a single life is ever a pleasure to 
the Lord, and that He has bestowed upon it a 
special promise and great mercy’ {TSL^ 1850, No. 
74). The newly married pair are, indeed, still 
reduced to the lowest spiritual order. A young 
man does not marry until he has reached the age 
of twenty-four years, and then only after per- 
mission has been given by the Great Council of 
the brethren one year in advance. Marriage in 
the Community of True Inspiration is a religious 
ceremony which is performed in the church by the 
presiding elder. 

Divorce is not recognized in the Community of 
True Inspiration. The married couple are expected 
to abide by the step they have taken throughout 
life. But if, for good and sufficient reason, such a 
life union is impossible, * then one of them, mostly 
the man, is told to separate himself from the Com- 
munity and go into the world.’ Second marriage 
is not regarded with favour. 

The number of children in the Amana family is 
never large — ranging usually from one to four. 
Indeed, with the birth of each child the parents 
suffer a reduction in spiritual rank. There are, 
however, very few childless families in the Com- 
munity. 

The newly married couple begin their home life 
in rooms which are provided and furnished by the 
Society. Housekeeping with them, however, is a 
very simple matter, since there are neither meals 
nor cooking in the home. At more or less regular 
intervals in each village there is a ‘ kitchen house,’ 
at which the meals for the families in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood are prepared and served. 
At each of these common eating places provision is 
made for from sixteen to forty persons. The pre- 
paration of the food and the serving of the meals 
are done by the women. 

In their dress the members of the Society are and 
always have been very * plain.’ There is nothing 
distinctive about the clothes of the men. Their 
* best clothes ’ are made by the Community tailor, 
but ordinarily they wear ready-made garments — 
except a few of the elder brethren, who still wear 
trousers with the old-fashioned broad fall front, and 
a coat without lapels. With the women utility 


and comfort (instead of adornment) are chiefly 
regarded. Plain calicoes of gray or blue or brown 
are worn for the most part. The bodice is short 
and very plain ; while the skirt is long and full. 
An apron of moderate length, a shoulder-shawl, 
and a small black cap complete the summer 
costume. The only headdress is a sun-bonnet 
with a long cape. The winter dress differs from 
this only in being made of flannel ; while a hood 
takes the place of the sun-bonnet. Every woman 
makes her own clothes ; and every mother makes 
the clothing for her children. 

9. Industrial Life. — ^Agriculture, which is one of 
the chief industries of the Community, is carried 
on, with the German proneness for system, accord- 
ing to the most modem and scientific methods. 
The general plan of the field work is determined 
by the board of trustees; but a field ‘boss’ or 
superintendent is responsible to the Society for the 
proper execution of their orders. He sees that the 
farm machinery is kept in good condition, he 
appeals to the elders for more men to work in the 
fields when necessary, and he obtains from the 
‘ boss ’ of the barns and stables the horses that are 
needed. From fifteen to eighteen ox teams are 
still used for the heavy hauling. 

The Amana Society is perhaps best known in the 
business world through its woollen mills, which 
have been in active operation for forty-two years. 
Over half a million pounds of raw wool are con- 
sumed in these mills annually. It has always been 
the aim of the Society to manufacture ‘honest 
goods,’ and they have found a ready market from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The hours of 
labour in the woollen mills during the greater part 
of the year are the usual Amana hours of 7 to 11 
in the morning and 12.30 to 6 in the afternoon. 
But during the summer months, when the orders 
for the fall trade are being executed, the mills run 
from half-past four in the morning to eleven at 
night (the factories being lighted throughout by 
electricity). 

In spite of the long hours and the busy machinery, 
there is a very unusual factory air about the 
Amana mills. The rooms are light and airy. 
There is a cushioned chair or stool for every 
worker ‘between times.’ An occasional spray of 
blossoms on a loom frame reflects the spirit of the 
workers. Here and there in different parts of the 
factory are well-eijuipped cupboards and lunch 
tables, where the different groups of workers eat 
their luncheon in the middle of each half-day. In 
the villages where the factories are located the 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age who are 
about to leave school are employed in the mills for 
a few hours each afternoon ‘to learn.’ If the 
work is congenial, they are carefully trained and 
are given every opportunity to ‘ work up ’ ; but if 
this employment is not agreeable, they are at 
liberty to choose some other line of work. 

In Old Amana there is a calico printing establish- 
ment, where four thousand five hundred yards of 
calico are dyed and printed daily. The patterns 
for the calico are designed and made by a member 
of the Society. This ‘colony calico,’ as it is 
called, is sold throughout the united States and 
Canada, and is quite as favourably known as the 
woollen goods. 

The industrial efficiency of the operative in the 
Amana mills and factories is noticeably great even 
to the casual observer. Each worker labours with 
the air of a man in physical comfort and peace of 
mind, and with the energy of a naan who is work- 
ing for himself and expects to enjoy all the fruits 
of his labour. 

Besides these mills and factories, the Society 
owns and operates seven saw mills, two machine 
shops, one soap factory, and one printing office 
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and bookbindery. The job work for the stores 
and mills, the text books used in the schools, the 
hymn books used in the churches, and other 
religious books commonly read in the community, 
are all printed at the Amana printing office. The 
Society publishes no newspaper or magazine, 
official or otherwise, although it subscribes for 
several trade journals. 

In three of the villages there are licensed 
pharmacies. The quantity of drugs prepared for 
the outside market is not large, as no effort has 
ever been made to build up a drug trade. As a 
rule, only special orders are executed. Some physi- 
cians of the State prefer to get their supplies here 
rather than to send farther east for them. The 
Society were the first people west of Chicago to 
manufacture pepsin, and their manufacture is still 
considered one of the best in the market. 

In addition to the aforenamed industries, each 
village has its shoemaker, tailor, harness-maker, 
carpenter, blacksmith, tool-smith, waggon-maker, 
etc. These tradesmen, as a rule, do not devote 
their entire time to their occupations, but only 
make and repair what is needed in their line by 
the people of the village. During the busy season 
they stand ready to be called to the factory or the 
field as circumstances demand. The physicians, 
pharmacists, and mechanics are trained at the 
expense of the Society, 

Litkratttiis .— and Bye^Lawa of the C<mmunity 
of True Inspiration; Life and Essays oi Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber; Autobiography of Johann Friedrich Rock; Year 
Books of the Community of True Inspiration [published by the 
Society each year during the lifetime of the Werkzeuge and 
containing the Bezeuqungen in the order of their utterance, 
with brief introductions relating the circumstances under 
which the Bezeuaungen were given] ; Brief Relation of the 
Circumstances of the Awaking and the first Divine gw^nce 
of Barbara Hetnemann; Historical Description of the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration . . . recorded by Brother Christian 
Metz. Extracts from the Day Book of Brother Christian Metz ; 
Inspirati<ms-Hist<nio---<x>m^ from various accounts, some 
of them printed, some written by Gottlieb Scheunerj 4 parts or 
vols. [Vol. i.] Historical account of the founding of the 
Prayer-Meetings and Communities; [vol. ii.] Various articles 
and narrations of the work of the Lord in His ways of Inspira- 
tion ; [vol. iii.] Historical Account of the New Revival, Gathering, 
and Pounding of the Community of True Inspiration ; [vol. iv.] 
Description of the works of the mercy of the Lord in the 
Communities of True Inspiration : Catechetical Instruction oj 
the Teachings of Salvation, part i. for the youth of the Com- 
munity, part ii. for the members ; Psalms after the manner of 
David for the Children of Zion ; . . . particularly for the 
Congregation of the Lord; T?he Supper of Love and Remem- 
brance of the Suffering and Death of our Lo^ and Saviour Jesus 
Christ [published during the lifetime of the Werkzeuge after 
each Love-Feast, and containing a full account of the meetings 
and the Bezeugungen uttered during the solemn ceremonies] ; 
numerous pamphlets and essays found only in the records and 
libraries of the Society. These works are all in German, and 
printed chiefly at Ebenezer, N.Y., and Amana, Iowa. Reference 
may also be made to Nordhoff, Cormnunistie Societies of the 
United States, pp. 26-69 (New York, 1876) ; Hinds, Ainerican 
Communities^ pp. 263-286 (Chicago, 1902) ; Knortz, Die wahre 
InspirationMemeinde in Iowa ^jeipzig, 1896) ; and Perkins 
and Wick, History of the Amana SocietyCLowa City, la., 1891). 

Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. 

AMARAVATI.— A small town (lat. 16" 34' 45" 
N., long. 80® 24' 21" E.) on the south bank of the 
Kistna (Krishna) River in the Kistna District, 
Madras Presidency, the ancient Dharanikota, or 
Dhan^jrakataka. It is famous as the site which has 
supplied a multitude of fine sculptures, chiefly bas- 
reliefs, of the highest importance for the history 
of both Indian art and Buddhist iconography. The 
sculptures, executed almost without exception in 
white marble, formed the decorations of a stupa, 
which was totally destroyed at the end of the 18th | 
and the beginning of the 19th cents, by a local | 
landholder, who used the materials for building 
purposes. The surviving slabs are only a small 
fraction of the works which were in existence about 
a century ago. Most of the specimens rescued from 
the lime-kiln are in either the British Museum or 
the Madras Museum. The body of the stupa was 
cased with marble slabs and surrounded by two 
VOL. 1.--24 


railings or screens, of which the outer and earlier 
stood 13 or 14 feet in height above the pavement, 
the inner and later one being only six feet high. 

I The casing slabs, and every stone of both railings, 
including the plinth and coping, were covered with 
finely executed bas-reliefs. The basal diameter of 
the stupa was 138 feet, the circumference of the 
inner rail was 521 feet, and that of the outer rail 
803 feet. It is estimated that the separate figures 
on the outer rail must have numbered 12,000 or 
14,000. The multitude of figures on the inner rad, 
carved on a minute scale suggesting ivory work, 
was still greater. The outer rail was constructed 
of upright slabs connected by three cross-bars be- 
tween each pair of uprights, which stood on a 
plinth and supported a coping about two feet nine 
inches in height. On the outer face each upright 
was adorned with a full disc in the centre and a 
half-disc at top and bottom, with minor sculp- 
tures filling the interspaces. Similar but ever- 
varying discs decorated the cross-bars, and the 
coping was ornamented with a long wavy flower- 
rofi carried by men, numerous figures being in- 
serted in the open spaces. The plinth exhibited a 
frieze of animals and boys, generally in comic or 
ludicrous attitudes. The decorations on the inner 
side were even more elaborate, the coping present- 
ing a continued series of bas-reliefs, and the central 
discs of both bars and pillars being filled with 
beautiful sculptures, treating every topic of Bud- 
dhist legend. The Amaravati railings are by far 
the most splendid examples of their class, and the 
sculptures, even in their present fragmentary state, 
are invaluable as documents in the history of both 
art and religion. Fortunately, their date can be 
determined with a near approach to precision. 
Dedicatory inscriptions recorded during the reigns 
of the Andhra kings Pulumayi (A.D. 138-170) and 
Yajna Sri (A.D. 184-213) fix the time of the erection 
of the outer rail as the middle or latter part of the 
2nd cent. A.D. This inference a^ees well with 
the statement of Taranfith, the Tibetan historian 
of Buddhism^ (Schiefner, Tdranathas Gesch. d, 
Buddhismus in Ind,, St, JPetershura, 1869, pp. 71, 
142), that the Buddhist patriarch Nagarjuna sur- 
rounded the great chaitya of Dhana^ridvipa or Sri 
Dhanyakataka with a wall or screen (Mauer). 
The ecclesiastical rule of this patriarch, who is 
said to have been contemporary with Kanishka, is 
placed by Dr. Eitel between a.d. 137 and 194 ; and 
the most probable scheme of Indian chronology 
assigns Kanishka to the period A.D. 120-150. We 
may therefore assume with confidence that the 
great outer rail was erected and decorated between 
the years A.D. 140 and 200. Of course, the work 
must have occupied many years. The inner rail 
is somewhat later in date, and may not have been 
finished before A.D. 300. A few fragments of 
ancient sculpture prove that the stiepa in its original 
form dated from very early times, about B.c. 200. 

The Indian art of relief sculpture drew its in- 
spiration from two sources, Alexandria and Asia 
Minor. The ancient school (B.c. 250-A.D. 50), 
of which the Bharhut {q-v,), Sanchi, and Bodh 
Gaya works are the leading examples, evolved a 
thoroughly Indianized adaptation of Alexandrian 
motifs, so completely disguised in Indian trap- 
ings that the foreign origin of the art has not 
een generally recognized. The composition is 
characterized by excessive crowding and compres- 
sion, and the execution by extreme naivete and 
realism, the purpose of the sculpture being directed 
to edification rather than to making an aesthetic 
impression. The works of this school were pro- 
duced from the time of ASoka (B.c. 250) down to 
about the Christian era, or a little later. The so- 
called Graeco-Buddhist art of GandhSra, or the 
Peshawar region, on the contrary, was influenced. 
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not directly by Alexandria, but chiefly by the 
schools of Pergamum and other cities of Asia 
Minor, which practised a cosmopolitan style of 
art, sometimes designated as Grasco-Koman, The 
balanced composition of the Gandhara reliefs 
closely resembles that of many Koman works, 
Pagan or Christian, and is as much superior to 
that of the ancient Indian school as is the execu- 
tion of individual figures. The Gandhara draperies 
follow classical models, and are often treated with 
much skill. The special value of the Amar^vati 
sculptures to the historian of art is that they form 
a connecting link between the two schools above 
named. Their basis is the old Indian art of 
Alexandrian origin, but that is freely modified in 
respect of the composition, execution, and drapery 
by the influence of the contemporary Gandhara 
school, the best work of which may be assigned 
to the period A.D. 100-300. From the relig- 
ious, as from the artistic, point of view the 
sculptures of Amaravati occupy a position inter- 
mediate between those of Sanchi and Gandhara. 
The artists of the ancient school never attempted 
to delineate the figure of the Buddha, and were con- 
tent to indicate his felt but unseen presence by the 
empty chair, the print of his footsteps, or other 
significant symbols. Gandhara art, on the other 
hand, is characterized by inordinate repetition of 
the image of the Master, sitting, standing, or en- 
gaged in various incidents as rmated in the books 
of legends. The Amaravati sculptures frequently 
made use of the symbolical notation of their pre- 
decessors at Sanchi and Bharhut, but also freely 
adopted the foreign innovation, and often intro- 
duced isolated images of the Buddha, either stand- 
ing or sitting, clad in Greek drapery. Such images 
seem to be more common on the later inner rail 
than on the earlier outer one. Scenes represent- 
ing the Buddha in action are rare at Amaravati. 

LiTERiLTURK.— The sculptures are fully illustrated and de- 
scribed by Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship’^ (1878), and 
Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Ja^gayyapeta 
(being vol. vi. of the New Imp. Ser. of Archseol. Rep., London, 
1887). Full references to special reports are given oy Sewell, 
Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras 
(1882), i. 63. See also Fergusson, History of Indian and 
jB astern Architecture (1899); Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, tr. 
Burgess and Gibson (1899); and Foucher, LArt Bouddhique 
du Gandhdra, i. (1905). The evidence proving the Alex- 
andrian origin of the ancient Indian art has not yet been fully 
published, 

Vincent A. Smith. 

AMARKANTAK (Skr. amara-kantaha, ‘peak 
of the immortals’). — A hill in the Bilaspur district 
of the Central Provinces, India, lat. 22*^40' 15" N., 
long. 81® 48' 15" E. It is on the watershed of Central 
India, three great rivers having their sources from 
it, — ^the Narbada, flowing westward to the Indian 
Ocean; the Johilla, shortly joining the Son, one 
of the tributaries of the Ganges ; while the Arpa 
mi^les with the Mahanadi, which drains the plam 
of Chhattisgarh, and, like the Ganges, flows east- 
ward into the Bay of Bengal. As the source of 
the Narbada, which local legend declares will by 
and by surpass the sanctity of the Ganges, Amar- 
kantak is an important place of pilgrimage. 

* if the peninsula, ^writes Sir B. Temple, * may be imagined as 
a shield, and if any spot be the boss of such a shield, then 
Amarka^t^k is that spot. South of the Himalayas there is no 
place of equal celebrity so isolated on every side from habitation 
and civilisation. To the east and to the north, hundreds of 
miles of sparsely populated hills and forests intervene between 
it and the Gangetic countries. On the west there extend hilly, 
roadless uplands of what are now called the Satpura regions. 
To the south, indeed, there is the partly cultivated plateau of 
Chhattisgarh, but that, after all, is only an oasis in the midst of 
the great wilderness. It is among these mighty solitudes that 
the Narbada first sees the light * {Cent, Prov, Gaz. UQ t). 

Formerly difficult of access, it has now been 
rendered approachable by the railway between the 
Bilaspur and Katni Junctions, and cmtivation has 
rapidly advanced in Chhattisgarh. The place where 
the Narbada rises is enclosed by a wall of masonry, 


and, as the name of the site implies, it is surrounded 
by temples dedicated to the cult of biva. 

Litbraturb. — Forsyth, Highlands of Central India^ (1889), 
403 ; Central Provinces Gazetteer (1870), 347. 

W. Crooke. 

AMARNATH or AMBARNATH (Skr . amara- 
natTuiy ‘the immortal Lord,’ a title of Siva). — ^A 
place situated in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency, famous as the site of an ancient Hindu 
temple. The temple is without history, written or 
traditional. An inscription translated by Bhau 
Daji (JEASBo ix. 220) gives its date as A.D. 860 ; 
but it seems probable that the existing building is 
a restoration, or has been rebuilt from the materials 
of that erected in A.D. 860. It faces west, with 
doors to north and south in a hall in front of the 
shrine {mandap, antarala), supported by four pil- 
lars, elegant in conception and general beauty of 
details. At the west entrance is a defaced hull 
{nandi\ showing that the shrine was dedicated to 
&va. The roof of the hall is supported by columns, 
of which the sculpture is so rich and varied that no 
description can give a correct idea of its beauty. 
The temple is remarkable for a three-headed figure, 
known as a trimurtiy of a male with a female on 
his knee, probably representing Siva and his spouse 
Parvati. The sculpture, as a whole, shows a degree 
of skill that is not surpassed by any temple in the 
Bombay Presidency. It has been fully described, 
with a series of plates, by J. Burgess {I A iii. 316 ff.), 

W. Crooke. 

AMAZONS. — I. The Amazons were a mythical 
race of women, dwelling in the northern part of 
Asia Minor, or still farther north, who had proved 
their prowess in conflict with the greater heroes 
of Greece. Something about the conception of 
feminine warriors made it very attractive to the 
Greek story-teller. Women who had asserted their 
independence of conventional bonds, and who kept 
their power by maiming or blinding their male 
children; women who wore a man’s short chiton^ 
and who had cut away the right breast that they 
might the more freely handle arms ; withal beauti- 
ful women to inspire with love those Greek heroes 
who fought against them — such were the Amazons. 
According to Pherekydes [frag. 25), their nature 
was explained by the fact that they were de- 
scended from Ares and the naiad nymph Harmonia ; 
Hellanikos [frag. 146) makes them a race of women 
living apart from men and perpetuating their kind 
by visits to neighbouring people. Thus they were 
both ‘man-haters’ (uEsch. Prom. 724) and ‘man- 
like’ (Horn. II. iii. 189). 

In the epics they use the same arms as do other 
warriors. Pindar [01. xiii. 125) and iEschylus 
[Suppl. 288) speak of them as skilled with* the 
bow, and in art they ordinarily wear a quiver. 
Their proper weapon in later myth was the axe — 
either the axe with blade and point, such as Xeno- 
phon found in use in the mountains of Armenia 
[Anab. iv. 4. 16), or the double-headed axe, vIKgkvs 
(Plut. Qucest. Grcec. 45, 301 F.). The Latin poets 
[e.g. Virg. jEn. xi. 611) refer to them as fighting 
from war-chariots, but Greek poetry and art r^re- 
sent them as going into battle on liorsehack (Eur. 
Eipp. 307, 582, etc.). 

The story of their mutilated breasts is probably 
due to a false etymology (a- privative and 
‘breast’). What the name did originally mean is 
not quite clear ; with some probability Gottling 
[Comment, de Armz. 1848) has suggested that it 
referred to their unfeminine character in that they 
have nothing to do with men (a- and fidao-eiy). 
The names of individual Amazons are in the main 
genuine (Jreek names, added as the myth found 
favour among the Greeks. 

2. The Iliad mentions two wars in which the 
Amazons were involved — a war with the Lycians, 
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which led the king of the Lycians, Isohates, to 
send Bellerophon against them (vi. 186), and a 
war with the Phrygians, in which Priam fought 
on the side of the Phrygians (hi. 189). Strabo 
(xii. 552) notes the inconsistency of this story with 
the account of Penthesileia and her companions. 
According to the later epic, the Aithiopis of Ark- 
tinos, she came to Troy after the death of Hector 
to aid the forces of Priam. Achilles inflicted a 
mortal wound on Penthesileia, only to be touched 
with love at her beauty as she lay dying in his 
arms. 

The story of Herakles and Hippolyte is a later 
myth about an earlier generation. It was one of 
the twelve labours of Herakles to fetch the girdle 
of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, for Admete, 
Eurystheus’ daughter. According to Apollodorus 
(JStdl, ii. 5. 9. 7), the queen fell in love with Her- 
akles, and gave him the girdle ; but as he went to 
board his ship the other i&iazons, invited by Hera, 
attacked him. Suspecting treachery on the part 
of Hippolyte, Herakles shot her with an arrow and 
sailed away. In the more common form of the 
story, sometimes connected with the Argonautic 
expedition, Herakles made war on the Amazons, 
overcame them in battle, and triumphantly carried 
ofi‘ the girdle (Died. Sic. iv. 16 ; Apoll. Rhod. ii. 967). 

A somewhat similar story is told of Theseus and 
Antiope, namely, that Theseus made an expedition 
against the Amazons, and either by love or by 
force won Antiope to be his bride. The import- 
ance of this expedition was that it furnished the 
occasion for the expedition of the Amazons against 
Athens. As the story is told by Plutarch {Thes. 
27), its form is determined by several Amazon 
shrines at Athens, by the position of the Areopa^s 
in front of the Acropolis, and by a place called 
Horhomosioni where a treaty of peace was made. 
In this war Antiope met her death, and was buried 
by the Itonian gate of Athens. The story was 
significant in that it furnished Attic orators and 
artists with another instance of the superiority of 
civilization to barbarism, as in the battle of gods 
and giants and in the war between Athens and 
Persia. 

3 . Locality . — On the north coast of Asia Minor 
and well towards the east, the town of Themis- 
kyra by the river Thermodon was the generally 
accepted seat of the Amazons. Rarely were th^ 
located farther to the north or north-east. It 
should be noted, further, that either one Amazon 
or a band of Amazons finds a place in the local 
legends of very many cities on the north coast and 
the west coast of Asia Minor. ‘ Herakles turned 
over to the Amazons the region bet>veen Pitane 
and My kale ’ (Herakleid. Vont. frag. 34) ; and such 
cities as Smyrna and Ephesus are most important 
local centres of Amazon legend. In Greece proper, 
on the other hand, there are graves of Amazons 
and places which they visited, but they are present 
only as visitors from outside. 

4 . Explanation . — ^Any effort to understand the 

Amazons must start irom three facts. ( 1 ) The 
Amazons were warriors, armed with weapons such 
as the Greeks associated with eastern Asia Minor 
and regions still farther to the east and north. 
They were closely associated with the ‘Thracian* 
god Ares ; he was their reputed father, they sacri- 
ficed horses to him, and their camp at Athens was 
on the hill of Ares. ( 2 ) They were also connected 
with Artemis, especially the Ephesian Artemis. 
It is said that this cult was established by the 
Amazons, and that here they performed war dances 
and choral dances in honour of the goddess (Pans, 
vii. 2. 7 j Kallim. Hymn to Artemis^ 237 t ; cf. H. 
ii. 814). (3) The legends of the Amazons are in 

the main connected with the coast towns on the 
north and west of Asia Minor. 


K. 0. Muller suggested {Dorier, i. 390 f.) that the 
conception arose from the large number of hierodouloi 
connected with the worship of Artemis at Ephesus 
and elsewhere in Asia Minor. It is more probable 
that the presence of women with these peculiar 
weapons in the armies of northern and eastern 
races started^ the legends, that incursions of these 
races into Asia Minor determined the locality with 
which they were associated, and that war dances 
performed by women in the worship of Ares, 
Artemis, etc., aided the growth of the legends. 
To bring the Amazons into conflict with Bellero- 
phon, Achilles, Herakles, and Theseus was the 
natural means of emphasizing the prowess of 
feminine warriors. 

Literature. — Bergmann, Lee ATnazones dans Vhistoire et 
dans la fable^ Colmar ; W. Strieker, Die Amazonen in Sage 
undGeschichtef Berlin, 1868 ; Klug-mann, Die Amazonen in dcr 
alien Litteratwr und Kunst, Stuttyart, 1S75. 

Akthur Fairbanks. 

AMBER.-— An ancient, now ruinous, city in the 
native State of Jaipur in Rajputana. F ormerly it 
was held by the non- Ary an Minas, from whom the 
Kachhwaha sept of Rajputs conquered it in 1037 
A.D. It then became their camtal, and so continued 
I to be until 1728, when Jai Singh ri. founded the 
present city of Jaipur, and Amber became deserted. 
It was in olden days much frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of India, but its glory has departed. 
At a temple of Kali within the ruined city a goat 
is daily sacrificed, a substitute, as is believed, for 
the human victim offered in former times to the 
goddess. 

Literature. — For the history: Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 
Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 381 ff. For a description of the re- 
mains : Major Baylay, in Rajputana Gazetteer, ii. 154 f. ; Rous- 
selet, India and its Native Princes, 1890, ch. xx. ; Fergusson, 
Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1899, p. 480. 

W. Crooke. 

AMBITION. — ‘Ambition,’ derived from Lat. 
ambitiOf the ‘ going round ’ of a candidate for office 
canvassing for votes, signifies primarily a desire 
for a position of power or dignity ; thence a desire 
for eminence of any kind, and so, by an easy but 
well-defined and recognized extension (in the 
absence of any other word to cover the idea), the 
will to attain, obtain, or perform anything re- 
garded by the user of the word as high or difficult. 
The same term thus becomes applicable to Jaques’ 
‘ambition for a motley coat,’ and the desire of 
Milton to write something which the aftertimes 
would not willingly let die. It is obvious that 
almost any desire may in certain circumstances 
become our ‘ambition ’in this third sense, which 
may, therefore, be dismissed at once — especially 
as in default of a qualifying term one of the first 
two is always intended. The present article will 
accordingly be confined to these. The motive in 
question holds a unique position for two reasons : 
its moral position is more uncertain in general 
estimation than that of any other, and it is re- 
ported by tradition to have been the first sin. 
These points will be taken in order. 

I. Bacon, in his essay, ‘ Of Ambition,’ says of it 
that it ‘is like choler, which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacritie, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped ; hut if it he stopped 
and cannot have his way, it becommeth adust, and 
thereby maligne and venomous.’ Spinoza (who 
defines it, however, as ‘an excessive love of 
glory ’) says : ‘ Ambition is a Desire by which all 
the Affections are nourished and strengthened? 
and on that account this particular Affection can 
hardly he overcome. For so long as a man is 
influenced by any Desire at all, he is inevitably 
influenced by this’ {Ethics, pt. iii. Appendix). 
The opinions of these high authorities imply no 
particular censure. A reference to any Dictionary 
of Quotations, however, will reveal it indeed as 
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‘ divine ’ and * accursed/ ‘ blind ’ and * eagle-eyed/ 

‘ base ’ and ‘ sublime ’ ; but for one epithet of 
honour ten will be found of blame. At the same 
time, this proportion does not appear accurately to 
represent the average man’s feeling towards it, 
which may be described as two parts of fear and 
distrust to one of secret admiration. Now, amid 
this clash of opinion, it is clear that ambition is 
in itself non-moral ; for power is never, in the last 
analysis, desired for itself, but always from an 
ulterior motive, namely, for the ojoportunities it 
affords, whether for enhanced activity, for the 
exercise of peculiar faculties possessed, for the 
furtherance of a desired end, or the gratification 
of vanity. Logically, therefore, it should be 
judged by the motive behind ; and, in fact, the 
soundest defence of it may be based upon this 
consideration. But such a plea avails little 
against the prosecutor, whose main, if often 
unrealized, ^ound of attack (apart from religion) 
rests upon the means by which the ambitious are 
tempted to gain their ends. 

The reasons for the conflicting views entertained 
on the subject may be summed up thus, the atti- 
tude of religion bein^ reserved for separate treat- 
ment. From the point of view of society, it is 
natural and right that public opinion should be 
directed to check rather than to encourage am- 
bition, as the danger of an excess of it is greater 
than that of a deficient supply. Morally, such 
a desire can in no case be generally considered 
virtuous, in view of the obvious personal advan- 
tages which power, from whatever motive sought, 
confers upon the possessor. To many philosophers, 
again, it is especially anathema as a chief enemy 
or that peace of mind and independence of ex- 
ternals which is the Nirvana of their creed. These 
reasons apply to the desire for power in any 
degree of development; but what is after all 
perhaps the chief cause of the invidious sense 
attaching to the word * ambition ’ lies in a subtle 
implication which modifies the meaning, 'without 
equally restricting the use, of the term itself. In 
the words of Aristotle {Ethics, ii. 7), ‘There is 
such a thing as a due and proper desire for dis- 
tinction ; the desire may also be excessive or 
defective : the man who is excessive in this desire 
is called “ambitious,” the man who is deficient, 
“ unambitious ” ; for the middle state there is no 
name,^ This desire is, in fact, present in some 
degree in almost all members of the white races, 
and hence the definite term ‘ambitious’ is applied 
only to those in whom it is prominent, and there- 
fore over-developed. It stands, in short, self- 
condemned as excessive, in which condition it is 
pregnant with danger alike to the State, the 
neighbour, and the morality of its subject, and 
lies justly under the censure of political, ethical, 
and philosophic thought. At the same time it is 
viewed by many, even when in excess, with a 
certain reluctant admiration as the infirmity of 
a noble mind. For, whatever its own demerits, 
it is generally found in company with the qualities 
most admired in Western civilization — ability 
and energy. It implies also a certain length and 
largeness of view, in themselves admirable, and 
in many cases can only with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from its twin- virtue — aspiration. 
Finally, it is a motive with which, though per- 
haps faulty, the world, in the present condition 
of religion and morals, could ill afford to dispense ; 
for positions of power are after all generally 
given to those who not only desire, but also in 
some degree at least deserve them, and the noble 
actions, prompted either wholly or in part by 
ambition, fill not a few of the most distinguished 
pages in history. ‘Licet ipsa vitium sit, tamen 
frequenter causa virtutum est ’ (Quintilian). 


The verdict of religion upon worldly self- 
aggrandizement could hardly be doubtful, and in 
aU countries it is unanimous in condemnation. 
For Greek religious thought it was the direct 
forerunner of OjSpfs, which is visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation ; in 
Buddhism it is a wile of mdya, entangling the 
soul in the world of becoming and desire; for 
Confucius it is an enemy of peace ; to the 
Muhammadan it is a choosing of this present life 
and its braveries, for which there is nothing in the 
next world but the fire. 

In the Bible the word itself does not occur, and 
in the OT hardly even the idea. The Jewish 
historians confined themselves practically to the 
acts of kings, lesser men being introduced only 
when they came into contact or conflict with the 
king. But a violent change in the kingship of a 
people essentially and always theocratic, in the 
view of the writers, was ascribed as a rule to the 
direct intervention of God using a man as His 
instrument ; and any private motives of such an 
instrument were disregarded. Thus it is not 
unlikely that such men as Jeroboam or Jehu were 
ambitious, but they are set in action by the word 
of a prophet. The Prophets again scourge the 
sins of the people, of which ambition was not one. 
The absence of any reference to it in the ‘ Wisdom- 
literature’ of the nation (Proverbs, etc.) is more 
remarkable. Even Ecclesiastes, in considering the 
vanity of human wishes, travels round the idea 
rather than refers to it directly, in a way which 
suggests that power as a direct object of desire 
was unfamiliar to the author. The view of the 
NT, so far as expressed, is uncompromising. In 
the Christian community there is no room for 
ambition. The ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ or Church 
of Christ, is for the poor in spirit (Mt 5®) ; ‘ Who- 
soever would become great among you shall be 
your minister’ (20^®) ; ‘Set not your mind on high 
things, but condescend to things that are lowly’ 
(Ro 12^®). Quotations need not be multiplied: 
the humility and renunciation of the things of the 
flesh, which are the badge of the followers of 
Christ, leave little room for the self-assertion 
inseparable from ambition. What (if any) modi- 
fications of this rigorous doctrine may be involved 
in or justified by the transition of Christ’s Church 
from a limited and purely religious community to 
the creed of nations, it is not within the province 
of this article to discuss. 

2. It is a current belief that ambition was the first 
sin which disturbed the harmony of heaven. * Crom- 
well, I charge thee, fling away ambition : by that 
sin fell the angels ’ {Henry VIIL III. ii. 440). The 
origin of this tradition, which has no authority in 
the Bible, is obscure ; but it may perhaps be traced 
to the old identification of the ‘ king of Tyre * in 
Ezk 28 with Satan. (‘ Thine heart is lifted up, and 
thou hast said, I am a god, I sit in the seat of 
God’ [v.®]. ‘Therefore . . . strangers . . . shall 
bring thee down to the pit’ [w.^*®]. ‘Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of God . . . thou wast 
the anointed cherub that covereth’ [vv.^®* etc.). 
According to the more elaborate version of Milton, 
however {Paradise Lost, v. 660 ff. ), pride claims 
precedence. For it was jealousy of Christ, whose 
begetting threatened the archangel’s pre-eminence 
in heaven, that stirred Satan’s ambitious aim 
against the throne and monarchy of God. Dante 
appears to adopt the same tradition (‘di cui ^ la 
invidia tanto pianta,’ Par. ix. 129 ; ‘ principio del 
cader fu il maladetto superbir di colui,’ etc., ib, 
xxix. 55). (For an elaborate discussion of the point 
see the Diet. Encyclopid. de la TMoL Oathol., s.v. 
‘Diable’). It is worth noting in this connexion 
that the first step in the process of declension of 
Plato’s ideal State is marked by the appearance of 
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a ruffling and ambitious spirit {(pCKoPciKlai nal 
(piXoTifxiaLf JBepub. viii. 4). 

Litkratukb. — B esides the works mentioned, reference may- 
be made to Fowler and Wilson, Principles 0 / Morals (1894), 
43 ft., 169; A. H. Strong-, in Creation and Ethical 

Monism (1899), 480; Dobschiite, Chr. Life in the Prim. 
Church (Eng. tr. 1904), 216, 221; J, B. Lightfoot, Camb. 
Sermons (1890), 317 ; A. L. Moore, Froyn Advent to Advent 
(1892), 289 ; J. T. Jacob, Christ the Indweller (1902), 136. 

C. B. B-obeetson. 

AMBROSE OF MILAN.— i. Life*— Ambrose 
was born, probably, at Treves, the seat of govern- 
ment of his father, the Praetorian prefect of the 
Gauls. The family was noble ; his father was one 
of the four highest officers in the empire ; his 
elder brother Satyrus became the governor of a 
province, name unknown (de excessu Satyriy i. 49, 
68). The family was also Christian in sympathy ; 
Ambrose’s great-aunt Sotheris had sufierea as a 
martyr in the persecution of Biocletian {de Virgin. 
iii. 7 ; Exhort. Vira. xii. 82). The year of Am- 
brose’s birth is a little uncertain. Either 333 or 340 
A.D. will suit the data given in his letters {Ep. lix. 
3, 4 ; see FL xiv. 68, for a full discussion). But 
probably 340 best meets all the circumstances. On 
the death of his father, his mother removed with her 
family to Borne (362), and there Ambrose received 
the usual liberal education. Of Latin authors 
Vergil was his favourite ; he was also well read in 
Greek literature. In the doctrines of Christianity 
he was instructed by Simplicianus, whom he loved 
as a father (Ep. xxxvii. ; not to be confused with 
the Simplicianus who succeeded him). Adopt- 
ing the law as a profession, he rose very rapidly. 
When he was but little over 30 (372), Valentinian I., 
on the advice of the iChristian Probus, the prefect 
of Italy, appointed him * consular ’ of Li^na and 
^Emilia, an office which he discharged with great 
ability and integrity. In 374 both Dionysius the 
Catholic and Auxentius the Arian bishop de facto 
died. Both parties strove hard to secure the 
election of the successor, for at that time Milan 
was perhaps the first city in Europe in population 
and importance. Ambrose, in whose province it 
lay, went to preside at the election, and to suppress 
the customary tumults. But while the consular 
was addressing the people in the church on the 
duty of maintaining order, a voice was heard pro- 
claiming, ‘ Ambrose is bishop.’ The cry, according 
to Paulinus, first started by a child, was taken up 
by Arians and Catholics. In spite of the protests 
01 Ambrose — on which Paulinus enlarges con armrCy 
with disregard both to truth and to the ^ood name 
of his hero, judged, that is, b^ modem ideas — the 
sanction of Valentinian was given to this irregular 
election, which won the approval also of the bishops 
of East and West (Basil, Ep. Iv. ; for Ambrose’s 
statements about the election see de Offic, i. 1, 4, 
Ep, Ixiii. 65, de Fcenit. ii. 8, 72. Ambrose says that 
Valentinian promised him ‘ quietem futuram,’ Ep. 
xxi. 7). Ambrose was as yet only a catechumen ; 
he had shrunk from baptism under the common 
feeling of the day which led so many to postpone 
the same until near death — the dread lest he should 
lose the baptismal grace. Within eight days of 
his baptism he was consecrated bishop (Dec. 7, 
374 , Migne, xiv. 71). His first step was to mve 
his property to the poor and the Church. The 
administration of his household was handed over 
to Satyrus (f 379), who left his province that he 
might serve his younger brother (de excessu Satyri, 
i. 20f.) 

Ambrose’s life as a bishop was one of incessant 
work. His moments of leisure were filled with self- 
culture in theology, which, however, for the most 
part he learned by teaching (de Offic. i. 1, 4). 
Throughout his diocese Arianism almost ceased to 
exist, largely through his constant preaching and 
the care he bestowed on the preparation of cate- 


chumens. The Arians, thus bitterly disappointed 
in the bishop they had elected, found an oppor- 
tunity for attacking him in his sale of Church 
plate to provide funds for the release of Roman 
prisoners captured in Illyricum and Thrace by the 
Goths, after their great victory at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9, 378). Ambrose’s reply was characteristic : 
Which did they consider to be the more valuable, 
church plate or living souls ? [de Offic. ii. c. 28). 

Of his life at this time Augustine has given us 
a delightful picture [Conf. vi. 3, Ep. xlvii. 1) : 

* He was surrounded by an army of needy persons who kept 
me from him. He was the servant of their infirmities, and, when 
they spared him a few minutes for himself, he gave his body 
the food necessary, and nourished his soul -with reading. . . . 
Often when I entered his retreat I found him reading^ softly to 
himself. I would sit down, and, after waiting and watching 
him for a lon^ time in silence (for who would have dared to 
disturb attention so profound?), 1 would withdraw, fearing to 
importune him if I troubled him in the short time he rescued 
to himself out of the tumult of his multifarious business.’ 

In his opposition to the Arians, Ambrose did 
not limit his efforts to his own diocese. At 
Sirmium in 380, in spite of the threats of Aviana 
Jnstina, the Arian widow of Valentinian I. 
(tNov. 17, 375), Ambrose succeeded in carrying 
the election of the Catholic Anemius to the see. 
In 381 the young emperor Gratian — who from 
378-381 lived chiefly at Milan, and followed in most 
things the advice of Ambrose, whom he called his 
parens, and who composed for his instruction (see 
de Fide, i. prol. iii. 1) his treatise against Arianism, 
entitled de Fide (378) — summoned a Western 
council, which met in September at Aquileia. 
Through the influence of Ambrose, who presided, 
the council deposed two more Arian bishops, 
Palladius and Secundinns [see the Gesta Cone. Aq. 
inserted in Ambrose, Op. after Ef>. viii. (Migne, 
xvi. 916), or, more fully, Mansi, iii. 599 ffi, and cf. 
Epp. i. ix.-xii.]. If in the following year he 
attended the abortive council at Borne, he seems 
to have taken no part in its deliberations. (For 
this somewhat uncertain council, see Mansi, iii. 

S.V.). 

The murder of Gratian, who had estranged the 
soldiers by foolish and unpatriotic conduct, at 
Lyons (Aug. 25, 383) by the agents of the British 
usurper Maximus, led Justina, acting for her 
young son Valentinian il., to persuade Ambrose 
to journey to Treves as her ambassador (de Obitu 
Valent. 28). As the result of his visit (winter, 
383), or rather of the delays caused thereby, and 
the knowledge that behind Ambrose would be, if 
necessary, the forces of Theodosius, Italy seems to 
have been secured for Valentinian li., Spain, how- 
ever, fa,lling to the usurper (Ep. xxiv. 6, 7). 

On his return to Milan, Ambrose came into col- 
lision with Q. Aurelius Symmachus, the prefect 
of Borne, Pqntifex Maximus, Princeps Senatus, 
the leader in the Senate of the conservative 
and pagan majority (on this question of the 
majority, Ambrose, Ep. xvii. 10, 11, is untrust- 
worthy). In 384, Symmachus had sought from 
Valentinian li. the restoration to the Senate of 
the ancient golden statue and altar of Victory, 
whose removal had been ordered by Gratian (382). 
This Rdatio Sym/niachi (Op. Sym., ed. Seeck, x. 3, 
in M.G.H. ; see also Migne, PL xvi. 966), or 
defence of paganism, followed the usual line of 
argument of the times. Symmachus traced the 
greatness of Borne to the help of the gods; her 
decline and recent disasters, including a famine 
in the previous year, to the new creeds. He 
eloquently appealed to the charm of old traditions 
and customs. Ambrose’s answer (Ep. xvii. a 
hasty appeal to Valentinian ; Ep. xviii. more 
matured ; ^ cf. Ep. Ivii. 2, 3) is not altogether 
^^PPy claira that Rome owed her greatness 
not to her religion, but to her own intrinsic 
energy — a weak concession to secularism. For 
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the rest, he dwells on paganism as the world’s 
childhood, Christianity as the evolutionary and 
progressive factor and result. The request of 
Symmachus was refused, as also were three other 
similar requests [382 to Gratian, 388 or 391 to 
Theodosius, 392 to Valentinian II. (Amb. Ep, 
Ivii, 6)], chiefly through the zeal of Ambrose and 
the zealous orthodoxy of Theodosius. To Theo- 
dosius we owe the final triumph of Christianity 
by the series of his edicts which prohibited pagan 
rites, culminating, so far as sacrifices were con- 
cerned, in the deadly nulltis omnino of Nov. 8, 
392 [Cod. Theod. xvi. t. x. §§ 12, 13). The diffi- 
culties which the usurpation of Eugenius (see 
infra) threw in the way of the carrying out of this 
edict in the West explain Ambrose’s antagonism 
to this shadow of an emperor. 

But the great conflict of Ambrose was with the 
Arian court. Under the influence of a Scythian 
Arian, Mercurinus, better known by his name of 
Auxentius, adopted from the Arian bishop whom 
Ambrose had succeeded, the empress Justina 
demanded from Ambrose (Easter, 385) the sur- 
render, first of the Portian basilica, now the 
Church of St. Victor, then of the new basilica 
(see mfra)y for the use of the Arians. Ambrose 
refused this, as well as all later requests [Epp. xx. 
xxi.). On Jan. 23, 386, Justina retorted by a 
decree drawn up by Auxentius, giving the Anans 
full freedom to hold religious assemblies in all 
churches. The edict was a failure. So Justina 
sent orders that Ambrose should either allow the 
dispute between Auxentius and himself to be 
settled by (secular) arbiters, or should leave Milan. 
Ambrose declined to do either. To employ the 
people who guarded the Portian basilica, in which 
he was in a way imprisoned, Ambrose introduced 
among them at this time the Eastern custom of 
antiphonal song [Sermo de hasilicis tradendis 
(Migne, xvi. 1007), esp. c. 34 ; August. Conf ix. 7]. 

Ambrose’s victory over Justina was completed 
by the miracles (especially the alleged healing of 
a blind butcher named Severus) attending his 
discovery of some gigantic bones, which he 
believed to be those of two brother martyrs, 
Protasius and Gervasius, and of whose location 
he had a ‘presage’ or vision. The discovery of 
these relics was welcomed with enthusiasm by a 
church somewhat barren of local martyrs. In 
spite of Arian sneers, they were solemnly deposited 
under the altar of the new basilica then awaiting 
dedication, which Justina had claimed, and which 
Ambrose now called by their name [Ep. xxii. ; 
August. Civ. Ed, xxii. 8, Conf. ix. 7 ; Paulin. 
Vita, cc. 14, 15; for Ambrose’s view of the 
miracles, Ep. xxii. 17-20]. 

Realizing its hopelessness, Justina abandoned the 
struggle, the more readily that she needed the 
bishop’s help. In 387 she requested Ambrose 
again to act as her ambassador with Maximus 
[m Ohitu Valent. 28). It was probably on this 
second visit to Trbves that Ambrose refused to 
communicate with the followers of the Spanish 
bishops Ithacius and Idatius, because they had 
persuaded Maximus to sentence and torture to 
death Priscillian and certain of his followers as 
heretics (see Pkiscillianism), and also because 
they held communion with Maximus, the slayer 
of Gratian. We see the same resoluteness in 
his refusal to give Maximus at the first interview 
the customary kiss of peace, and in his demand 
for the body of Gratian. We need not wonder 
that his embassy was unsuccessful, and that 
Ambrose was ‘himself thrust out’ of Treves 
[Ep. xxiv. ; and for Ithacius, etc., cf. Ep. xxvi. 3). 

Maximus crossed the Alps (Aug. 387), and for 
a short time occupied Milan itself. During this 
usurpation Ambrose withdrew from the city. 


while the death at that time (Bury’s Gibbon, iii. 
177 n.) of the exiled Justina rid the bishop of all 
further trouble from the Arians. As regards 
Ithacius, it may be added that Ambrose presided 
in the spring of 390 over a council of bishops from 
Gaul and Northern Italy at Milan which approved 
of his excommunication. 

After the defeat and execution of Maximus at 
Aquileia (Aug. 27, 388), the great Catholic emperor 
Theodosius took up his abode at Milan. Emperor 
and bishop were soon in conflict. The first struggle 
is of some moment in the history of the growth of 
intolerance. The Christians of Callinicum in Meso- 
potamia had burnt down a conventicle of the Valen- 
tinians and a Jewish synagogue. Tlieodosius 
ordered the bishop of Callinicum to rebuild the 
same at his own expense. Ambrose protested in a 
long letter written at Aquileia [Ep. xl.) ; he seemed 
to glory in the act ; for the Church to rebuild the 
synagogue would be a triumph for the enemies of 
Christ. On his appealing to Theodosius in a verbose 
and rambling sermon at Milan (in Ep. xli.), the 
emperor yielded. ‘ Had he not done so,’ Ambrose 
wrote to Ms sister, ‘ I would not have consecrated 
the elements’ [Ep. xli. 28). In such incidents 
as these we see the beginnings of the claims 
which culminated in Hildebrand and Innocent in. 
Of almost equal importance is it to notice the 
intolerance which treats the Valentinian village 
chapel as if it were no better than a heathen 
temple [Ep. xl. 16), and considers the death of 
Maximus to be the Divine retribution for his 
ordering in 387 the rebuilding of a synagogue in 
Rome [Ep. xl. 23). 

Whatever may be thought of his arrogance 
and intolerance in this matter of Callinicum, in 
his next conflict with Theodosius Ambrose was 
grandly in the right. The story is too familiar to 
need much detail. Angered by the murder of 
Botherich, the barbarian governor of Illyria, by 
the people of Thessalonica, Theodosius gave orders, 
retracted all too late, that the whole populace 
should be put to death. The gates of the circus 
were closed; for three hours the massacre went 
on of those within (April 30, 390). According to 
Theodoret, 7000 perished. On learning the news, 
Ambrose wrote to Theodosius a noble and tender 
letter exhorting him to repentance [Ep. li. ). What 
answer Theodosius returned we know not ; but on 
his presenting himself at Milan at the door of the 
church [S. Ambrogio), Ambrose met him in the 
porch, rebuked him for his sin, and bade him depart 
until he had given proofs of his penitence. For 
eight months, if we may trust Theodoret, Theo- 
dosius absented himself from all worship (Theo- 
doret, V. 18). He felt his exclusion bitterly. ‘ The 
Church of God,’ he said to Rufinus his minister, 
‘ is open to slaves and beggars. To me it is closed, 
and with it the gates of heaven,’ The intercession 
of Rufinus was in vain ; so Theodosius laid aside 
his pride, and, prostrate on the floor of the church, 
confessed his sin, a forerunner in a worthier 
struggle of Henry iv. at Canossa and Henry ii. at 
Canterbury. On receiving absolution, Theodosius 
mounted tne chancel steps to present his^ oflering. 
Ambrose refused to allow him to remain. ‘The 
purple,’ he said, ‘makes emperors, not priests.’ 
Ambrose claimed the chancel for the cler^ alone. 
In all this we see not merely the final triumph of 
the Christian religion over the Empire, but the 
beginnings of the subjection of the laity to the 
priesthood. [On this Thessalonican matter and 
Ambrose’s action, see Ambrose, Ep. li. ; Theodoret, 
V. 17, 18 (needs care); Sozomen, vii. 25; Rufin. 
ii. 18 ; August. Civ. Dei, v. 26 ; Paulin, Vit. Amb. 
24 ; and for the penance of Theodosius, Amb. de 
oUtu Theodos. 34]. 

The relations of Theodosius and Ambrose were 
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henceforth nndistxirhed. During the usu:raation 
of Eugenius (392-394), whom Arbogast the Frank, 
after strangling Valentinian il. at Vienna (May- 
lb, 392), had ^evated from the professor’s chair 
to the purple, Ambrose retired to Bologna and 
Florence and stood loyally by Theodosius, in spite 
of all the friendly overtures of Eugenius. In 
Eugenius he rightly detected the danger of the 
recrudescence of paganism, as part of his political 
programme (jSj?, Ivii.; Paulin. Vita^ 26, 31). No 
one, therefore, rejoiced more than Ambrose in 
Theodosius’ victory over the puppet emperor at 
Heidenschafft (or Wipbach ?), Sept. 6, 394 {Epjp. 
Ixi. and Ivii.; Enarr. in Psalm xxxvi. 22 ; Paulin, 
Vita^ 26-34 ; August. Civ. Dei, v. 26), though he 
was careful to intercede with Theodosius not to 
punish the people in general. A few months later 
Theodosius died at Milan (Jan. 17, 395), in his last 
hours sending for Ambrose and commending his 
sons Arcadius and Honorius to his care (Aml>. d& 
Obitu Theod. 35). It was Ambrose also who in the 
presence of Honorius pronounced over the dead 
Theodosius the funeral oration. The death of 
Ambrose two years later (Good Friday, April 4, 
397) was more than the passing of a great bishop: 
* It is a death-blow for Italy,’ exclaimed the valiant 
but ill-fated Stilicho (Paulin. Vita, 45). Ambrose 
was buried under the altar of the great church 
which he had built and consecrated to Protasius 
and Gervasius (see supra), but which now bears his 
own name (S. Ambrogio). 

2 . Influence. — The reputation of Ambrose must 
always rest upon his courage and skill as a prac- 
tical administrator of the Church in most troublous 
times. In spite of sacerdotal claims which later 
were to bear much fruit, few would grudge him 
the tribute of their admiration. He combined the 
loftiest qualities of the Roman senator with the 
goodness and self-denial of the true Christian. 
Though his methods may not always commend 
themselves to our modern notions, in his results 
Ambrose was usually in the right. He saved 
Italy from Arianism, and restored her to the 
faith. Even the growth of sacerdotal claims was 
not without its services. In the approaching bar- 
barian deluge it was no small gam to civiliza- 
tion that there was a power before which tyranny 
should quail. This is one side of his famous saying 
at the Council of Aquileia, ‘Sacerdotes de laicis 
judicare debent, non laici de sacerdotibus ’ {Gesta 
Cone. Aquil. 51 ; see supra, p. 373^). The other 
side is its development into the deeds and theories 
of Hildebrand. 

By his introduction of antiphonal singing (on the 
details of which see Groves* Music, new ed. 
s.v. ‘ Antipho^, Ambrosian, Gregorian’), Ambrose 
enriched the Western Church for ever. His own 
hymns, though repeatedly imitated in later days 
(see the full list of hymns falsely attributed to 
Ambrose, Migne, PL xvii. 1171-1222), are few in 
number, according to the Benedictine editors 
not more than twelve in all (printed in Mi^e, 
xvi. 1410), but of great interest and value. Their 
construction is uniform: 8 strophes in lambic 
acatalectic dimeter (o — u— u— u~). The ascrip- 
tion to him of the Te Deum as composed at the 
baptism of St. Augustine is a legend of late 

f rowth. His morning hymns, Mterne rerum con- 
itor, Splendor patemoB glorim (‘0 Jesu, Lord of 
heavenly ^ace ^), his evening hymn, Deu^ creator 
orrmium, his Christmas hymn, Veni redem^tor 
gentium, and his hymn, 0 lux heata Trimtas, 
are permanent possessions of the Church universal 
(Trench, Sacred Lat. Poetry, 80-86; Julian, Diet. 
Hymn, 56 and s,v.). 

The reputation of Ambrose as a writer and 
thinker must not be rated high, in spite of his 
being regarded as one of the four Latin Fathers of 


the Church. Gibbon is correct : * Ambrose could 
act better than he could write. His composi- 
tions are . . . without the spirit of Tertullian, the 
copious elegance of Lactantius, the lively wit of 
Jerome, or the ^ave energy of Augustine’ (iii. 
175 n.). As a Siinker he is com^etely over- 
shadowed by his great convert St. Augustine, 
whose baptism in S. Ambrogio, at his hands, 
is one of the great spiritual events of the world 
(April 25, 387). But his influence was strongly- 
exerted in certain directions, some of which 
we may deplore, all of which had later develop- 
ments. His extravagant regard for relics (Ger- 
vasius, supra), and his enthusiasm for virginity 
(see especially the three books de Virginihus ad- 
dressed to his sister Marcellina) and asceticism 
were signs of the times and indications of the 
future. His theory of the Sacraments {de Sacra- 
mentis lihri sex) tended to the emphasis of ma- 
terialistic conceptions; for instance, he praises 
his brother Satyrus for tying a portion of the 
Eucharist round his neck when shipwrecked {de 
excessu Satyri, i. 43, 46). He deduces the neces- 
sity of daily communion from the clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer {iTwij<rios ; super substantialis, Vulg. 
guotidianus [de Sacr. vi. 21], a view much de- 
veloped in mediceval theology; cf. Abelaed, 
supra, p. 16^). His sermons are remarkable for 
their manliness and sober practicalness, enforced 
at times by felicitous eloquence. His letters are 
more valuable as materials for the historian than 
because of any charm or personal revelation. His 
exegetic writings, as we might expect from 
his lack of special study, contain little that is 
original, and are excessively allegorical after the 
fashion introduced by Origen (cf. August. Conf, 
vi. 4). But his knowledge of Greek enabled Am- 
brose to enrich Latin theology with many quota- 
tions from the Eastern Fathers, e.g. Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa. Jerome, in fact, by reason of 
his dependence on these sources, especially Basil, 
compares him to a crow decked out in alien 
feathers (Rufinus, Invect. ii.). We see this de- 
pendence in his de Bono Mortis (the Blessing of 
Death), written about 387, in which his exceed- 
ingly mild view of the future punishment of the 
wicKed is plainly indebted to Fourth Esdras. * It is 
more serious,’ he writes, ‘to live in sin than to die 
in sin ’ {op. cit. 28). Nevertheless he ‘ does not deny 
that there are punishments after death ’ {ib. 33). 

As a moral teacher Ambrose is seen at his best. 
His de OMciis Ministrorum, founded on the de 
OMciis of Cicero, is an attempt to establish a 
Cnristian ethic on the basis of the old philosophic 
classification of four cardinal virtues {virtutes 
principale$)—prudentia or sapientia, justitia, for- 
titudo, and temperantia {l.c. i, 24). Of these he 
identifies prudentia with a man’s relation to God 
(‘pietas in Deum’; de Offic. i. 27). The classifica- 
tion is essentially faulty, as it leaves no place for 
humility, a grace unrecognized by pagan writers, 
and which Ambrose has difficulty in bringing in 
{de Offic. ii. 27). Virtue, he claims, is not the 
summum bonum of the Stoics, but rather the 
means to it. Ambrose further follows the Stoics 
in distinguishing between perfect and imperfect 
duties [‘ officium medium aut perfectum ’ ; consilia 
evaTigelica Budi prcecepta {de Offic. i 11, 36 ff.; iii. 2)], 
a doctrine later developed into the mediaeval ‘works 
of supererogation.’ His exegesis of the Sermon on 
the Mount is literal. The taking of interest is 
unconditionally rejected ; the Christian should not 
even defend himself against robbers {l.c. iii. 4), 
though, remembering his Old Testament, he does 
not go so far as absolutely to condemn the soldier 
{l.c. 1 . 40). As was usual in the early Church, he 
disapproves of capital punishment, though he shows 
that he was somewhat embarrassed by the position 
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in the matter of Christian judges {Ep., xxv.). We 
see his leanings to monasticism in ms declaration 
that private property is usurpatio [de Offic, i. c. 28) ; 
charity is thus the partial adjustment of a wrong, 
and, as such, able to cancel sin {de Elia et jejuniis, 
c. 20, from Tobit 12® ; Sermo de eleemosynis, 30, 31). 
We see the new note of humanity in his declara- 
tion that strangers must not be expelled from a 
city in time of famine {de Offic. iii. 7). 

Liteeature. — A. For the life of Ambrose we are dependent 
on the materials to be found in his own works (first arranged by 
Baronius) and on the Vita, of Paulinus, his secretary. This work, 
dedicated to Augustine, is most unsatisfactory, and full of the 
absurdest prodigies [with which cf. the contemporary Sulpic. 
Severus, Vita Martini (ed. Halm, GSEL\ cc. 1, § 9 ; 7, 8, 16 ; 
Dial. i. 24, 25, ii. 4, iii. 5, § 6]. It will be found in Migne, PL 
xiv. 27-46, or ed. Bened. App. An anonymous life in Greek 
(Migne, PL xiv. 46-66) is valueless. Other sources of knowledge 
from Augustine, etc., are indicated in the text. 

B. The chief editions of the works of Ambrose, including a 
great many that are spurious, are (1) the editions of Erasmus, 
esp. the Basel ed. of Froben in 1527 ; (2) the Roman ed. in 6 vols. 
1580-1687 ; (3) the Benedictine ed. of du Prische and le Nourry, 
Paris, 1686-1690 ; (4) Migne, PL xiv.-rvii. [the last vol. mostly 
spurious ; Migne has excellent notes] ; (5) the new ed. in pro- 
gress (text only) in the Vienna CSBL (the Epp. unfortunately 
as yet [1907] not printed) ; (6) the ed. of Ballenni (Milan, 1876). 

C. Of modern works, mention may be made of Th. Forster, 
Amb. B. V. Mailmid (1884) ; Ihm, Studia Ambrosiana (1889) ; 
Pniner, Die Theol. d. Amb. (1862) ; Deutsch, Des Amb. Lehre 
von d. Siinde und Silndentilgung (1867) ; P. EwaJd, Der Bin- 
fiitss der stoisch-ciceron. Moral auf die Bthih bei Amb. (1881). 
For the historic setting, Gibbon, ed. Bury ; and Hodgkin, Italy 
and her Invaders (1880, vol. i.), are indispensable. 

H. B. Workman. 

AMERICA (Ethnology, Religion, and Ethics *). 
— Although many of the ethnical questions pre- 
sented by the Amerinds or Amerindians^ as some 
now propose to call the American aborigines, 
wron^y named ‘ Indians ’ by the Spanish discover- 
ers, still await solution, the more fundamental 
problems affecting their orim and cultural de- 
velopment may be regarded as finally settled. 
Little is now heard of the * Asiatic school,’ which 
derived the Amerinds and all their works from 
the Eastern Hemisphere in comparatively recent 
times, that is, when the inhabitants of the Old 
World— Egyptians, Babylonians, Malays, Hindus, 
Chinese, Japanese — ^were already highly special- 
ized. Such an assumption necessarily gave way 
when a more critical study of the American physi- 
cal and mental characters, religious and social 
systems, failed to discover any close contact with 
those of the Old World, but pointed rather to in- 
dependent local growths, owing nothing to foreign 
influences except the common ^erms of all human 
activities. Direct contact or importation might, 
for instance, be shown by the survival of some 
language clearly traceable to an Eastern source; 
or some old buildings obviously constructed on 
Egyptian, Chinese, or other foreign models; or 
any inscriptions on such buildings as might be 
interpreted by the aid of some Asiatic or European 
script ; or some sailing craft like the Greek trireme, 
the Chinese junk, or Malay prau, or even the Poly- 
nesian outrigger; or some such economic plants 
and products as wheat, barley, rice, silk, iron ; or 
domestic animals such as the ox, goat, sheep, pig ; 
or poultry; things which, not being indigenous, 
might sunply an argument at least for later inter- 
course. But nothing of all this has ever been found ; 
and the list might be prolonged indefinitely with- 
out discovering any cultural links between the two 
hemispheres beyond such as may be traced to the 
Stone Ages, or to the common psychic unity of 

* This art. is offered as a general introduction to the Religion 
and Ethics of the American tribes. The tribes of North 
America will be grouped under the titles North Pacific Coast ; 
California ; Middle and Southern Plains ; Pueblos ; Algon* 
quins; Denes; Atlantic Seaooast; Eskimos and the N.W. 
Coast ; and some important tribes will be more fully described 
under their own names. An art. on the Mexican tribes will be 
found under Mexico. The present art is followed by a separate 
sketch of the religion of the South American tribes ; on which 
see, further. Andeans, etc. 


mankind. Mention is made of the oil-lamp, which, 
however, is confined to the Eskimo fringe, and was 
no doubt borrowed from the early Norse settlers 
in Greenland. There are also the Mexican pyra- 
mids, which have been likened to ‘those of Memphis 
by archaeologists who overlook the fundamentally 
different details, and forget that the Egyptians 
had ceased to build pyramids some 3000 years 
before the Mexican teocalli were raised by the 
Toitecs. Lastly, recourse is had to the Aztec and 
Maya calendric systems, although they prove, not 
Oriental borrowings, as Humboldt wrongly thought, 
but normal local developments on lines totally 
different from those of the Eastern astronomers. 

Mainly on these grounds, the late J. W. Powell 
finally rejected the Asiatic theory, holding that 
there is no evidence that any of the native arts 
were introduced from the East ; that stone imple- 
ments are found in the Pleistocene deposits every- 
where throughout America ; that the industrial 
arts of America were horn in America ; that the 
forms of government, languages, mythological 
and religious notions were not derived from the 
Old, hut developed in the New World {Forum^ 
Feb. 1898). Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh goes even 
further. He sets back the peopling of the continent 
to the Pre-Glacial epoch, while the climate was mild ; 
and concludes that the Amerind race was ‘early 
cut off on this hemisphere from intercourse with 
the remainder of the world, and held in isolation 
by a change in land distribution and by the con- 
tinued glaciation of the northern portion of the 
continent ’ ; and thus ‘ welded into an ethnic unity, 
which was unimpressed by outside influences till 
modern times’ {The North Americans of Yesterday, 
1901, p. 458). Hence the general homogeneity of 
type, customs, social and religious institutions, 
‘which separates the Amerindian races from the 
rest of the world, and argues an immense period of 
isolation from all other peoples ’ p. 358). 

Recent exploration, especially in South America, 
supports the view that this ‘ general homogeneity’ 
is not primordial, but the result of a somewhat 
imperfect fusion of two original elements— long- 
headed Europeans and round-headed Asiatics — 
which reached the New World in pre- and inter- 
glacial times by now vanished or broken land con- 
nexions. The Europeans, who most probably came 
first by the Faroe-Iceland-Greenland route avail- 
able in the Pleistocene (Quaternary) Age, occupied 
the eastern side of the continent, and ranged in 
remote times from the Eskimo domain to the ex- 
treme south, where they are still represented by the 
Botocudos, Fuegians, and some other long-headed 
isolated ^oups. Thus the veteran palseo-ethnol- 
ogiat, G. de Mortillet, suggests that the Palaeolithic 
men, moving with the reindeer from Gaul north- 
wards, passed by the then existing land bridge 
into America, where they became the ancestors of 
the Eskimos. This view is anticipated by Topin- 
ard on anatomical grounds, and now confirmed for 
South America by A. Nehring and F. P. Outes. 
Nehring produces a long-headed skull from a 
Brazilian shell-mound at Santos, which presents 
characters like those both of the European Nean- 
derthal and of the still older Javanese Fithecan- 
thropvA erectus {Verhandl. Berlin, Anthrop. Ges. 
1896, p. 710). And in Patagonia, Outes describes 
eight undoubted Palaeolithic stations and two Pleis- 
tocene types, — a long-headed arriving from the 
North-east and a short-headed from the North- 
west {La Edad de la Piedra en Patagonia, Buenos 
Ayres, 1905, section ii. ). 

The two streams of migration — ^Asiatic short- 
heads (North-west) andEuropean long-heads (North- 
east) — are thus seen to commingle in the extreme 
south as early as the Old Stone Age ; that is, prior 
to any marked somatic and cultural specializationF 
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in the Eastern Hemispliere. The Asiatics, follow- 
ing the still bridged Bering route, ap 2 :)ear to have 
arrived a little later, but in larger bodies, which 
explains the predominance of round heads along 
the Pacific seaboard from Alaska to Chili. But 
interminglings were inevitable, and the result is 
that the Amerinds as a whole are a composite 
race, in which the Mongolic (Asiatic) characters 
are perh^s more marked than the Caucasic (Euro- 
pean). Thus the complexion is reddish-brown, 
coppery, olive or yellowish, never white; while 
the hair is uniformly black, lank, often very long 
and round in section, like that of all Mongols. 
The high cheek-bones, too, point to Mongol descent, 
as does also the low stature — 5 feet and under to 
6 feet 6 inches — ^in the west (Thlinkets, Eskimos, 
Haidas, Pueblos, Aztecs, Peruvians, Aymaras, 
Araucanians). On the other hand, the large con- 
vex or aquiline nose; the straight though rather 
small eyes, never oblique ; the tall stature (6 feet 8 
inches to 6 feet and upwards), especially of the 
Prairie Redskins, the Brazilian Bororos, and the 
Patagonians, as well as a curious Caucasic expres- 
sion often noticed even amongst the Amazonian 
aborigines, bespeak a European origin, more par- 
ticularly for the eastern and central groups. The 
constituent elements of the Amerinds would there- 
fore appear to be proto-Europeans of the Old Stone 
Age — that is, a somewhat generalized primitive 
Caucasic type — and proto-Asiatics of tne early 
New Stone Age, — that is, a somewhat generalized 
primitive Mongolic type, — ^both elements still pre- 
serving many features of the common Pleistocene 
precursors (see art. Ethnology, § 4). 

Coming now to the mental qualities^ as illustrated 
by language, the industrial arts, social and religi- 
ous institutions, and ethical standards, we shall 
find that in all these respects the Amerinds show 
far greater divergences from their Eurasian pro- 
genitors than is the case with their somatic 
characters. The reason is obvious. The physical 
traits brought with them from the East are, so to 
say, indeliSe and, apart from slight modifications 
due to miscegenation, climate, and heredity, neces- 
sarily persist as witnesses to their ethnical origins. 
But the mental phenomena and cultural processes 
were all in a rudimenta^ state when the Amerinds 
were cut off from the Eurasians in the Ice Age, 
and since then the very rudiments have almost 
been obliterated during their normal evolution in 
the New World. Dellenbaugh deals fully with 
such industries as basketry, pottery, carving, 
weaving, and, without any reference to Eastern 
prototypes, is able to follow their regular develop- 
ment in America from the rudest beginnings to 
the finished Pueblo and Californian waterproof 
wickerwork, and the highly artistic earthenware 
and basalt carvings of the Chiriqui district, near 
Panama. And that these are all purely local pro- 
ducts, uninspired by any extraneous influences, is 
evident from the fact tnat, as we shall see, they 
are exclusively ‘dominated by the customs and 
religious ideas of the Amerind race, which were 
practically the same everywhere in diflerent stages 
of development. As in picture-writing we trace 
the growth of letters, so by the aid of Amerind 
sculpture and carving we have a line of art pro- 
gress from infancy to the present time’ (qp. cit. 
p. 1921). 

Perhaps even a stronger proof of independent 
growth in a long-secluded region is presented by 
the Amerind languages, not one of which has yet 
been traced to a foreign source. Prom aU other 
forms of speech they differ not merely in their 
general phonetic, lexical, and structural featoes ; 
they differ in their very morphology, which is 
neither agglutinating, inflecting, nor isolating, like 
those of the Old World, but holophrastic or poly- 


synthetic, with a tendency to fuse all the elements 
of the sentence in a single word, often of prodigious 
length. Here culture makes no difference, and 
the same holophrastic character is everywhere pre- 
sented by the rudest as well as by the most highly 
cultivated tongues current between Alaska and 
Fuegia, by Aztec, Mayan, and Quichuan (Peruvian) 
no less than by Eskimo, Algonquin, Cherokee, 
Amazonian, Ipurina, and Tehuelche of Patagonia. 
Yet of this remarkable linguistic phenomenon not 
a single instance is to be found anywhere in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. There is incorporation with 
the verb, as in Basque and the Mongolo-Turkic 
family, always limited, however, to pronominal 
and purely formative elements. But in Amerind 
speech there is no such limitation ; and not merely 
the pronouns, which are restricted in number, but 
the nouns, with their attributes, which are practi- 
cally numberless, all enter necessarily into the 
verbal paradigm. Thus the Tarasean of Mexico 
cannot say hoponi, ‘to wash,’ but only hopocuni^ 

‘ to wash the hands,’ hopodin% ‘ to wash the ears,’ 
and so on, always in one synthetic form, which is 
conjugated throughout, so that the conjugation of 
a Dakotan, Cree, Aztec, or any other Amerind verb 
is endless. Specimens only can be given, and they 
till many pages of the native grammars without 
even approximately exhausting a theme for which 
six or eight pages suffice, for instance, in English 
or Danish. The process also involves much clip- 
ping and phonetic change, as in the colloquial 
English hap^oth^ ‘ halfpenny worth,’ Td^* I would,’ 
etc., forms which give just a faint idea of the 
Amerind permutations. 

It is obvious that such a linguistic evolution from 
a common rudimentary condition of speech, as 
in the Pleistocene Age, implies complete isola- 
tion from foreign contacts, by which the cumbrous 
process would have been disturbed and broken up, 
and also a very long period of time, to expand and 
consolidate the system throughout Amerindia. But 
time is perhaps still more imperiously demanded 
by the vast number of stock languages which form 
another remarkable feature of the American lin- 
guistic field. Some are known to have died out 
since the Discovery; but many others, variously 
estimated at from one to two hundred, or perhaps 
more than are found in the whole of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, are still current, all differing radically 
in their phonology, vocabulary, and general struc- 
ture — in fact, having little in common beyond the 
extraordinary holophrastic mould in which they 
are cast. But even this statement conveys a far 
from adequate idea of the astonishing diversity of 
^eech prevailing in this truly linguistic Babel. 
Powell, who has determined nearly sixty stocks for 
North America alone, shows that the practically 
distinct idioms are far more numerous than might 
be inferred even from such a large number of 
mother-tongues. Thus in the Algonquian family 
there are quite forty members differing one from 
the other as much as, and sometimes even more 
than, for instance, English from German: in 
Siouan, over twenty ; in Athapascan, from thirty to 
forty; and in Shoshonean, a still greater number 
{op. cit. and Indian Linguistic Families of America 
North of Mexico i Washington, 1891). For the 
stocks Powell adopts the convenient ending -an 
attached to a typical or leading member, such as 
Algonquin^ which for the whole group becomes 
Algonquian ; and the principle has been extended 
by Dr. N. Ledn to the Mexican and Central 
American families, and by A. H. Keane to those 
of South America. Ledn’s list, based on the latest 
information, comprises seventeen stocks, including 
the great and widespread Nahuatlan (Aztecan) ana 
Maya-Quichdan families, and ranging from Lower 
California and the Rio Grande del Norte southwards 
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to Panama {Familias Linguisticas de Mexico, etc., 
Museo Nacional, 1902). The imperfectly explored 
South American section has already yielded over 
fifty stocks, of which the more important are 
the Quicjiua-Aymaran, the Tupi-Guaranian, the 
Carihan, Arawakan, Gesan, and Araucan. But 
some of these are lumped together in large groups, 
such as the Ticunan, Moxosan, and Purusan, each 
of which will, on more careful analysis, probably 
be found to comprise several stocks (Keane, Central 
and South America, 1901, voL L ch. ii.). 

So uniform are the physical characters, that 
systematists have failed to establish an intelligible 
classification of the Amerind races on strictly 
anthropological data. Hence all current classifica- 
tions are mainly linguistic, and make no claim to 
scientific accuracy. Thus Sir E. im Thurn declares 
that for Guiana, where ‘ it is not very easy to de- 
scribe the distinguishing physical characters,’ and 
where ‘there are no very great differences other 
than those of language,’ this factor ‘must be 
adopted as the base of classification ’ {Among the 
Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 161). At the same 
time, the linguistic grouping is convenient, and 
often even informing, as we see in the northern 
fringe, where, owing to the astonishing tenacity 
with which the Eskimos cling to their highly poly- 
synthetic language, their pre-historic migrations 
may still be easily followed from Greenland and 
Labrador round the shores of the frozen ocean to 
Alaska, and even across the Bering waters to the 
opposite Asiatic mainland. So with the Algon- 
qiuans, whose cradle is shown to lie about the 
Hudson Bay lands, where Cree, the most archaic 
of all Algonquian tongues, still survives. 

Perhaps even more striking is the case of the 
Siouans (Dakotans), hitherto supposed to have 
been originally located in the prairie region west 
of the Mississippi, but now proved to have migrated 
thither from the Atlantic slope of the Alleghany 
uplands, where the Catawbas, Tutelos, Woccons, 
and other Virpnian tribes still spoke highly 
archaic forms of Siouan speech within the memory 
of man. So also the Niquirans, Pipils, and others 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua, who are known to 
be of Nahuatlan stock, not from their somatic 
characteristics, but solely from the corrupt Aztec 
language which they have always spoken. 

As the tribe is thus identified only or mainly by 
its speech, it becomes important to determine the 
distribution of the Amerind tongues in their several 
areas. It is noteworthy that the ^eat majority 
of Powell’s families, about forty ^together, are 
crowded in ^eat confusion along the narrow strip 
of seaboard between the coast ranges and the 
Pacific from Alaska to California ; ten are dotted 
round the Gulf of Mexico from Plorida to the Bio 
Grande, and two disposed round the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, while nearly all the rest of the land — some 
six million square miles — ^is held by the six widely- 
diffiised Eskimoan, Athapascan, Algonquian, 
Iroq^uoian, Siouan, and Shoshonean families. 
Similarly in Mexico, Central and South America, 
about a dozen stocks — Opata-Piman, Nahuatlan, 
Maya-Quich^an, Chorotegan in the north ; Cariban, 
Arawakan, Tupi-Guaranian, Tapuyan (Gesan), 
Tacanan, Aymara - Quichuan, Araucan in the 
south — ^are spread over many millions of square 
miles, while scores of others are restricted to ex- 
tremely narrow areas. Various theories have been 
advanced to explain this strangely irregular dis- 
tribution, and, at least in the North American 
prairie lands, the Venezuelan savannahs, and the 
Argentine pampas, a potent determining cause 
must have been the scouring action of fierce, pre- 
datory steppe nomads, so that here, as in Central 
Asia, most of the heterogeneous groups huddled 
together in contracted areas may perhaps be re- 


garded as ‘ the sweepings of the plains.’ The chief 
stocks, with their more important sub-groups, will 
be found in art. Ethnology, Conspecttcs. 

None of the Amerind languages has ever been 
reduced to written form except by the missionaries, 
and in one instance by a Cherokee native (Sequoyah 
or George Guest), working under European in- 
fluences and on ()ld-World prototypes. Even the 
cultured Peruvians had nothing but the guipo, 
knotted strings of varying thickness, colour, and 
length, used for recording dates, statistics, and 
events. The more artistic, but less serviceable, 
Algonquian wampum^ sometimes answered the same 
purpose, as in the historical treaty between Penn 
and the Delaware Indians. But various rude picto- 
graphic systems, inscribed or painted on rocks, 
skins, earthenware, or calabashes, were almost uni- 
versal, ranging from the extreme north (Eskimos) 
to Argentina and Central Brazil. The Matto Grosso 
aborigines, recently visited by the Bohemian ex- 
plorer, V. b'ric, have developed quite an ingenious 
method of ‘ taking notes,’ using dried calabashes for 
the purpose. Everybody goes about with one of 
these, which may be called his diary, all im- 
portant incidents being inscribed on it pictorially. 
The art is perhaps the most perfect of the kind 
anywhere devisecf, since the scratchings are quite 
legible, and handed round to be read as we might 
hand round printed or written matter. True per- 
spective and proportion are observed, as by the 
Bushmen in their cave paintings; and the evil 
spirits which swarm everywhere are also thwarted 
by being sketched in fanciful forms on the cala- 
bashes {Science, July 1906). 

Far more advanced than any of these primitive 
methods are the Aztec, the Zapotec, and especially 
the Maya pictorial codices, painted in diverse 
colours on real native (maguey) paper, and mainly 
of a calendric or astrological character. Several 
have been reproduced in facsimile with long com- 
mentaries by Fdrstemann and Seler, but still re- 
main undeciphered, although they express numerals 
quite clearly. They had also reached the rebus 
state, but apparently fell short of a true phonetic sys- 
tem, despite the claim of Bishop Landaus * alphabet’ 
to be regarded as such. There are also long mural 
inscriptions on many of the temples and other 
structures at Palenque, XJxmal, Chichen-Itza, and 
elsewhere in Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras. But 
these also have so far bafiied the attempts of Mr. 
Cyrus Thomas and others to interpret them, al- 
though the calculiform (‘pebble-like’) characters 
present the appearance of a real script. It is ad- 
mitted that many have phonetic value, but only as 
rebuses, and the transition from the rebus to true 
syllabic and alphabetic systems had apparently not 
been made by any of the Amerinds. But even so, 
these codices and wall writings, believed to embody 
calendric systems on a level with the reformed 
Julian, represent their highest intellectual achieve- 
ments, while the palaces and temples in the above- 
mentioned districts rank as their greatest archi- 
tectural triumphs, rivalled only by those of the 
Chimus, Quichuas, and Aymaras in Peru and on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

Elsewhere there is nothing comparable to these 
monumental remains of Central and South America, 
and the less cultured Amerinds of North America 
have little to show of aesthetic interest beyond 
their beautiful ceramic and wickerwork products, 
the earth-mounds thickly strewn over the Ohio 
valley and some other parts of the Mississippi 
basin, and the casas grarmes of the Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico and Arizona. On the origin of the 
casas huge stone structures large enough 

to acconomodate the whole community — ^no ques- 
tion arises. They are undoubtedly the work of 
their present occupants, the Hopi (Mold), Tanoan, 
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Keresan, and Zunian tribes, driven to the southern 
uplands by the Apaches, Navahos, and other pre- 
datory nomads of the plains. Their communal 
houses or strongholds grew out of the local con- 
ditions, and the complete adaptation of Pueblo 
architecture to the physical environment is q^uite 
obvious. The circular chambers called estufcis or 
kwas occurring in some districts are still the 
council houses and temples, the * medicine lodges,’ 
in which the religious and social affairs of the 
community are transacted, and their very form 
recalls the time when the tribe dwelt in round 
huts or tents on the plains. Some are very old, 
some quite recent ; yet the structures do not differ 
from one another, and in all cases ‘ the result is so 
rude that no sound inference of sequence can be 
drawn from the study of individual examples ; but 
in the study of large aggregations of rooms we 
find some clues. The unit of Pueblo construction 
is the single room, even in the large many-storied 
villages. This unit is quite as rude in modern as 
in ancient work, and both are very close to the 
result which would be produced by any Indian 
tribes who came into the country and were left 
free to work out their own ideas. Starting with 
this unit, the whole system of Pueblo architecture 
is a natural product of the coixntry and of the con- 
ditions of life known to have affected the people 
by whom it was practised’ (Cosmos Mindeleff* in 
Sixteenth An. Report of RjE, Washington, 1897, p. 
192). 

This applies with equal force to the cliff-dwell- 
ings of the neighbouring Colorado canons, in 
which the same peaceful Pueblo peoples have taken 
refuge against the same marauding Prairie Indians. 
‘Along the cliff lines slabs of rock suitable for 
building abound; and the primitive ancients, de- 
pendent as they were on environment, naturally 
produced the cliff-dwellings. The tendency towards 
this type was strengthened by inter-tribal relations ; 
the cliff-dwellers were probably descended from 
agricultural or semi - agricultural villagers who 
sought protection against enemies, and the control 
of land and water through aggregation in com- 
munities ’ {ib, p. 94). 

In the same way many of the Ohio mounds, 
which often present the aspect of fortresses, may 
have been raised by the more settled Cherokee 
(Iroquoian) tribes as earthworks against the law- 
less nomads of the surrounding plains. In any case 
the long controversy regarding their origin may 
now be taken as closed, and the view that they 
were constructed, not by any unknown pre-historic 
race, but by the present Amerinds, is generally 
accepted as beyond reasonable doubt. Mr. W. K. 
Moorehead, one of the best observers, recognizes 
two distinct mound-building races, the earlier long- 
heads of the Muskingum valley, and the later 
round-heads whose chief centre lay about the 
sources of the Ohio river. From the sepulchral 
and other mounds of the long-heads have been 
recovered pottery, slate and hematite objects, 
copper bracelets and other ornaments, all generally 
inferior to those of the round-heads. Fort Ancient, 
the largest of the earthworks in Ohio, is nearly a 
mile long with over 10 miles of artificial knolls, and 
Chillicothe on the Scioto river is the centre of 
several extensive groups, such as the Hopewell 
and Hopeton works, and the Mound City, that have 
yielded potteries of artistic design, finely wrought 
nints, and some copper, but no bronze or iron imple- 
ments — another proof that nearly the whole of 
America was still in the Stone Age at the time of 
the Discovery. Moorehead concludes that none of 
the mound-builders attained more than a high 
state of savagery ; that they were skilled in several 
arts, but excelled in none ; that they were not even 
semi-civilized, much less possessed of the ‘lost 


civilization with which they have been credited* 
{Primitive Man in Ohio, 1892, passim). Hence the 
general inference of Cyrus Thomas that there is 
nothing in the mounds that the Amerinds could not 
have done, that many have been erected or con- 
tinued in post-Columbian times, consequently by 
the present aborigines, and that there is therefore 
no reason for ascribing them to any other race of 
which we have no knowledge (Twelfth An. Report 
of BE, Washington, 1894). Taking a broader view 
of the whole horizon, Dr. Hamy ventures to suggest 
that the mound-builders, the rueblo Indians, and 
the cliff-dwellers ‘ all belong to one and the same 
race,’ whose prototype may be a fossil Californian 
skull from the Calaveras auriferous gravels assumed 
to be of Pleistocene age {E Anthropologic, 1896, 
p. 140). 

For most of these Northern Amerinds a higher 
moral standard may perhaps be claimed than for 
the more civilized Central and South American 
peoples. Our general impression of the native 
American, writes Mr. Dellenbaugh, who knows 
them well, is that he is a kind of human demon 
or wild animal, never to be trusted, unable to keep 
a compact, and always thirsting for blood. But it 
is not so. If treated fairly he may nearly always 
be trusted. The Iroquois League maintained the 
‘covenant chain’ with the British unbroken for 
over a century ; the Delawares never broke faith 
with Penn ; and for two hundred years the Hudson 
Bay Company have traded all over the northern 
part of the continent, without a serious rupture 
with any of the Chipewyan, Cree, and other rude 
Athapascan and Algonquian tribes. 

‘ We are blind to our own shortcomings, and exaggerate those 
of the Amerind. In estimating their traits we do not regard 
them enough from their own standpoint, and without so regard- 
ing them we cannot understand them. His daily life in the 
earlier days was by no means bloodthirsty, and the scalping- 
knife was no more the emblem of pre-Columbian society than 
the bayonet is of ours. In most localities he achieved for all, 
what all are with us still dreaming to obtain—** liberty and a 
living," and his methods of government possessed admirable 
qualities* (op. a*t. p. 353 f.). 

The aborigines, however, were not free from the 
taint of cannibalism, which, if it assumed a some- 
what ceremonious aspect in the north, was widely 
practised by many of the Brazilian, Andean, Colom- 
bian, and Amazonian tribes in the south, without 
any such religious motive. Thus the nearly extinct 
Catios, between the Atrato and Cauca rivers, were 
reported, like the Congo negroes, to ‘fatten their 
captives for the table.” Their Darien neighbours 
stole the women of hostile tribes, cohabited with 
them, and brought up the children till their four- 
teenth year, when they were eaten with much re- 
joicing, the mothers ultimately sharing the same 
fate (Cieza de Le6n). The Cocomas along the Rio 
Maranon ate their own dead, grinding the bones 
to drink in their fermented liquor, and explaining 
that ‘it was better to be inside a friend than to 
be swallowed up by the cold earth ’ (Markham, JAI, 
1895, 235 f. ). The very word cannibal is a variant of 
carihal, derived from the man-eating Caribs ; and so 
universal was the custom in New Granada, that ‘the 
living were the grave of the dead ; for the husband 
has been seen to eat his wife, the brother his brother 
or sister, the son his father ; captives also are eaten 
roasted’ (Steinmetz, Endokannibalismus, p. 19). 
But the lowest depths of the horrible in this reject 
were touched by what J. Nieuwehof relates ot the 
wide-spread East Brazilian Tapuya sava^s, al- 
though something nearly as bad is told by Dobriz- 
hoffer of some of the primitive Guarani tribes in 
Paraguay {ih. pp. 17-18). The Seri people of Son- 
ora, most debased of all the Northern Amerinds, 
are certainly cannibals (McGee). But elsewhere 
in the north, anthropophagy has either long since 
died out, or else survives here and there apparently 
only as a ceremonial rite. ‘Cannibalism of this 
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kind prevailed in many tribes ; always^ ostensibly ^ 
a religions ceremony, not a means of satisfying 
hnnger. The victims were often richly feasted 
and generously treated for some time before being 
executed’ (Dellenbaugh, p. 368). Yet Payne de- 
clares that the Aztec custom of consuming captives 
at religious feasts was in reality a means of pro- 
curing animal food resulting from the limited meat 
supply, and that perpetual war was waged mainly 
to ootain prisoners for this purpose {History of the 
Hew World, etc., ii. pp. 495, 499, 501). 

The more favourable picture presented by the 
northern aborigines is specially applicable to the 
Iroquois, in many respects the finest of ail the 
Amerinds, — unsurpassed, says Brinton, by any 
other on the continent, ‘and I may even say by 
any other people in the world. In legislation, in 
eloquence, in fortitude, and in military sagacity 
they had no equals. They represented the highest 
development the Indian ever reached in the hunter 
state. Crimes and offences were so infrequent 
under their social system that the Iroquois can 
scarcely be said to have a criminal code. Theft 
was barely known, and on all occasions, and at 
whatever price, the Iroquois spoke the truth with- 
out fear and without hesitation’ {The American 
Race, p. 82). Even in the literary sphere they 
rank high, as attested by Sequoyah’s most ingenious 
syllabic script (see above), and by the stirring 
poetic effusions of Miss Pauline Johnson (Teka- 
hionwake), who can thus sing of the departed 
Amerind’s ‘ Happy Hunting Grounds ’ ; 

‘ Into the rose-gold westland its yellow prairies roll. 

World of the hison’s freedom, home of the Indian's soul. 
Roll out, O seas, in sunlight bathed, 

Your plains wind-tossed, and grass-enswathed. , . . 

Who would his lovely faith condole? 

Who envies not the Red-skin’s soul 

Sailing into the doudland, sailing into the sun. 

Into me crimson portals ajar when life is done.' 

{The White Wampum, 1906X 

This vision of a doudland, the glorified abode of 
departed souls, is a purely anthropomorphic notion 
common to all the primitive Amerind peoples. It 
has nothing to do with the supernatural, or with 
rewards and penalties after death, or even with 
the immortality of the higher creeds, but is to be 
conceived as a purely natural continuation of the 
present life, freed from its cares and troubles. Sky- 
land is only a distant part of this world, which is 
better than the tribal territory, and in which the 
departed continue to live in a state of absolutely 
material comfort and happiness, exempt from all 
present anxieties, and, so to say, without a thought 
for the morrow. 

‘The key to the whole matter may be provided by remem- 
bering that these [Guiana] Indians look on the spiri^world as 
exactly parallel to, or more properly as a part of, the material 
world known to them. Spirits, like material beings, differ from 
each other only, if the phrase be allowed, in their varying 
de^ees of brute force and brute cunning, and none are distin- 
guished by the possession of anything like divine attributes. 
Indians therefore regard disembodied spirits not otherwise than 
the beings still in the body whom they see around them ' (Sir E. 
im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 358). 

Such is the first stage of the purely animistic 
religions common to the more pnmitive Amerind 
peoples in North and South America. The essen- 
tial point is that men remain men in the after 
world, where they continue to follow their ordinary 
pursuits under more pleasant conditions. Thus the 
Eskimo has his kayak, his harpoons, and great 
schools of cetaceans ; the prairie redskin his toma- 
hawk, his bow and arrows, and countless herds of 
bisons, and so on. Thus is explained the secondary 
part played by ancestor- worship, and also the great 
variety of burial rites amongst the Amerinds. If 
a man remains a man, he cannot be deified or wor- 
shipped ; and if he is still interested in human pur- 
suits, he needs attendance and attendants. The 
Guiana native is buried in his house, which is then 
deserted, so that he may visit his former dwelling 


without interference from his survivors. He will 
also need his hammock and other necessaries, which 
are accordingly buried with him. In the north- 
west he was accompanied by a slave, who, if not 
dead in three days, was strangled by another 
slave. In Mexico, the custom of burying live 
slaves with the dead was general. Elsewhere they 
were wrapped in fine furs, or in less costly grasses 
and matting, to keep them warm. Then there 
were burials in pits, mounds, cists, caves; also 
cremation, embalming, and sepulture in trees or 
on scafiblds, or in the water, or in canoes that were 
then turned adrift. In Tennessee, old graves are 
found which were made by lining a rectangular 
space with slabs of stone, exactly as during the 
reindeer period in France. And in Ancon, on the 
coast of Peru, whole families were mummified, 
clothed in their ordinary garb, and then put to- 
gether in a common tightly corded pack with suit- 
able outward adornments, and all kinds of domestic 
objects inside (Reiss and Striibel, The Necropolis 
of Ancon in Peru, A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed. 3 vols., 
1880-1887). 

In the evolution of the Amerind Hades, the next 
step is the recognition of two separate departments, 
— one for the good, usually left in doudland ; the 
other for the wicked, more often consigned to the 
nether world, hut both at times relegated to the 
same shadowy region of difficult access beyond the 
grave. Thus the Saponi (eastern Siouans) hold 
that after death both good and bad people are con- 
ducted by a strong guard into a great road, along 
which they journey together for some time, till the 
road forks into two paths — one extremely level, 
the other stony and mountainous. Here they are 
parted by a flash of lightning, the good taking to 
the right, while the bad are hurried away to the 
left. The right-hand road leads to a delightful 
warm land of perennial spring, where the people 
are bright as stars and the women never scold. 
Here are deer, turkeys, elks, and bisons innumer- 
able, always fat and gentle, while the trees yield 
delicious fruits all the year round. The rugged 
left-hand path leads to a dark and wintry land 
covered with perpetual snow, where the trees yield 
nothing but icicles. Here the wicked are tormented 
a certain number of years, according to their several 
degrees of guilt, and then sent back to the world to 
give them a chance of meriting a place next time 
m the region of bliss ( J. Mooney, The Siouan Tribes, 
etc. p. 48). 

This discrimination between the two abodes thus 
obviously coincides with the growth of a higher 
ethical standard, such as is seen even amongst the 
pitiless Aztecs with their frightful religious orgies. 
If the Spanish historian, Sahagun, can be trusted, 
their moral sense was sufficiently awakened to 
distinguish between sin and crime, and they even 
recognized a kind of original sin, which was washed 
away by cleansing waters. Xochiquetzal, the 
* Mexican Eve,’ the * first sinner,’ was depicted 
weeping for her lost happiness, when driven from 
Paradise for plucking a flower; and the Earth- 
goddess Tla^olteotl was represented as an embodi- 
ment of sin, which was ‘from the beginning of 
time.* Hence the newborn babe is subjected to 
a ceremonial washing, with the words, ‘My son, 
come unto thy mother, the Goddess of Water, 
Chalchiuhtlicue, thy father, the Lord Chalchiuht- 
latonac; enter the water, the blue, the yellow; 
may it cleanse thee from the evil ;which thou hast 
from the beginning of the world ’ (E. Seler, Aubin 
Tonalamatl, A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed., 1901). 

A further development of the after-life, still in 
association with a corresponding growth of the 
moral sense, is seen in the beautiful vision of the 
Araucanian people, who consign the departed spirits, 
not to an invisible heaven or nell, but to tlie visible 
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constellations of the starry firmament. Their fore- 
fathers are the bright orbs which move along the 
Milky Way, and from these ethereal heights are 
still able to look down and keep watch over their 
earthly children. Under their ever vigilant gaze, 
these Southern Amerinds had a far higher motive 
than the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment, to avoid wrong-doing and to practise all the 
virtues, that is, all the tribal usages sanctioned by 
tradition.^ Thus, without any legal codes, pains, 
or penalties, the social interests were safeguarded, 
while even personal conduct was controlled; for 
who would dare to wrong his neighbour beneath 
the glittering eyes of his ancestors ? Scarcely any 
more complete fusion of the ethical and religious 
systems has elsewhere been realized {RAnthi 1884). 

It will be seen at once that these Araucanian 
ancestors, though wafted aloft, still remained 
human, with human cares and interests, and hence 
could not be worshipped as gods. The Delawares 
also would say to a dying man, to comfort him, 
‘You are about to visit your ancestors,’ or, as we 
might say, to join the majority, without attaching 
any sense of an apotheosis to the expression. So 
it is nearly everywhere amongst the Amerinds, 
and Herbert Spencer’s broad generalization that 
all religions have their origin in ancestor- worship 
(‘ghost propitiation’) does not apply at all to the 
New World. His further statement {Eccles, Insti- 
tutionSi p. 687), that ‘ nature - worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship,’ has here to be 
reversed, since the prevailing Amerindian reli^ons 
were various forms of what American writers 
designate as zobtheism, that is, the deification, 
not of men, but of animals. Dellenbaugh says em- 
phatically : * Savage races worship animal gods and 
natural objects personified as animals ... as in 
the case of the thunder and lightning generally 
attributed by the Amerinds to the mysterious 
“ thunder-bird ” ’ (ojp. cit, p. 393). In their creation 
myths the aborigines themselves are sprung from 
animals ; three, say the Mohegans, a bear, a deer, 
and a wolf ; one, say the Delawares, the * Great 
Hare,’ called the ‘Grandfather of the Indians.’ 
Their personal and totemic gods were everywhere 
conceived to be in the form of animals, and to these 
various acts of homage were made, thus leading up 
to the universal zootheism common to most Amer- 
inds. 

But there is no absolute uniformity, and amongst 
some of the more advanced nations there occur 
instances of what may be called hero-worship, 
resulting, as elsewhere, in some form of apotheosis 
or ancestor- worship. Thus the Aztecs have their 
Quetzalcoatly answering to the Mayan Kukulcan, 
both meaning the * bnght-feathered snake,’ and 
both appearing under two forms, as a deity and as 
an historical person. Hence they may very well 
have been real men who arose as teachers and 
civilizers amongst their people, and became deified 
as their good deeds became traditions and memo- 
ries. To them corresponded the Quich6 Guhwmatz 
(same meaning), one of the four chief gods who 
created the world; Fotan, the eponymous hero 
of the Tzendals ; the Algonquian Michaho ; the 
Iroquoian loskeha, and many others. But the 
Amerind pantheon was essentially limited. In 
the three extant Maya codices — the Dresden, 
Paris, and Madrid— Dr. P. Schellhas could find 
only ‘ about fifteen figures of gods in human form 
and about half as many in animal form,’ and these 
figures ‘ embody the essential part of the religious 
conceptions of the Maya pewles in a tolerably com- 
plete form ’ (Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, 1905, 
p. 7). Most of the gods here figured — the Death- 

f od, Itzamnd (the J^figra culture hero), the Moon-, 
right-. Sun-, War-, Snake-, Water-, and Storm- 
gods — find their counterpart in the Aztec Olympus, 


which may have a few others of its own. But the 
more primitive Amerind religions cannot boast of 
more than five or six ; and in 1616, before contact 
with Europeans, the chief of the Potomac Algon- 
quians told Captain Argoll that they had only 
‘ five gods in all ; our chief god appears often unto 
us in the form of a mighty great liare [see above] ; 
the other four have no visible shape, but are 
indeed the four winds, which keep the four corners 
of the earth’ (W. Strachey, Historic of Travaile 
into Virginia, p. 98). Frequent mention occurs of 
these four deities of the Four Cardinal Points, or 
of the Four Winds, or of four invisible powers, 
bringers of rain and sunshine, rulers of the seasons 
and the weather, with a fifth represented as greater 
than all, ‘ who is above,’ and is identified by 
Brinton with the god of Light, of whom ‘ both Sun 
and Fire were only material emblems* (The Lendpi 
and their Legends, 1885, p. 65). This is the Manitou 
of the early writers, who is described hj the mis- 
sionaries as the Creator, the Supreme Being, the 
true God of the really monotheistic aboriMes. 
But this Manitou with many variants is the Devil 
of the New Jersey natives (Amer. Hist Record, 
i. 1872), and in the Delaware Walam Olum, edited 
by Brinton (Philadelphia, 1885), there are all kinds 
of Manitous— a Great Manitou who speaks ‘a 
manitou to manitous,’ who was ‘a manitou to 
men and their grandfather,’ and ‘ an evil Manitou,’ 
who makes ‘evil beings only, monsters, flies, 
gnats,’ and so on. The claim of this Manitou, 
the ‘OTandfather’ of the Delawares, to rank as 
the Ens Supremum must therefore be dismissed 
with the like claims of the Dakotan ‘ Wakanda’ 
and other Amerindian candidates for the highest 
honours. On the general question of a Supreme 
Being it is pointed out by Gatschet that the 
deities of the early Algonquian natives are better 
known than the so-called ‘gods’ of most of the 
present North American aborigines. This is due 
to the observations made by Capt. John Smith, 
Strachey, Roger Williams, and a few other pioneers 
prior to Christian influences. The first preachers 
translated ‘ God ’ and ‘ Jahweh ’ by the Algonquian 
terms manit, mundtu, ‘ he is god ’ ; also manittw 
(whence our manitou), which simply means ‘ ghost ’ 
or ‘spirit,’ so that the plural form manittowok 
served to express the gods of the Bible. Here 
m is an impersonal prefix which is dropped in 
polysynthetic composition (see p. 377**), leaving the 
root anit, ant, ana, i.e. any spirit, not the Spirit 
in a pre-eminent sense. It was equally applicable 
to one and all of the genii loci, and to restrict 
it to one was reading into it a meaning puzzling 
to the natives, though required for the right 
understanding of the Christian and Biblical con- 
cepts. One of these genii was Kautantow-wit, the 

t reat south-west spirit, to whose blissful abode all 
eparted souls mi^ated, and whence came their 
corn and beans. The same root appears in Kehte* 
anit, the ‘ Great Spirit, which by tlie epithet kehte 
( = ‘great’) acquired sufficient pre-eminence to be 
used by the missionaries for ‘ God ’ and ‘ Jahweh,’ 
But great is relative, not absolute, and does not 
necessarily involve the idea of an Ens Supremum, 
Kehteanit again is the Kiehtan of Eliot’s Massa- 
chusetts Bible, and also the Tantum (contraction 
of Keitanitom, ‘ our grea^od ’) of the Penobscots, 
who associated him with Hohhamoco, the Evil One, 
thus suggesting the two principles of good and evil 
as more fully developed in the Walam Olum, and 
among the Araucanians and others. E. Winslow 
(Good News from New Eng,, 1624) thinks KUMan 
was the chief god of the Algonquins, maker of ail 
the other gods, and himself made by none. But if 
there were other gods, by whomsoever made, then 
Kiehtan was merely the head of a pantheon, the 
Zeus or Diespiter of the New World. Hence he 
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naturally dwells above, in the heavens towards the 
setting sun, whither all go after death. But he 
had a rival, Squantam, * whom they acknowledge,’ 
says Josselyn, ‘ hut worship him thev do not.’ In 
any case he was more to be feared than loved, for 
squantam comes from the verb miosquantam ( = * he 
is wrathful’), which explains the iNarraganset re- 
mark at any casual mishap, mu.w'imntmn mdnit^ 

‘ God was angi’y and did it ’ [JAFL vol. xii.). 

Respecting the Dakotan Wakanda^ also sup- 
posed to rank as the Supreme Being, W J McGee 
clearly shows that he is not a personality at all, 
much less a deity, but a vague entity, an essence, 
a virtue, a subtle force like the Polynesian mana, 
which inheres in certain objects and renders them 
efficacious for good or evil. * Even a man, especi- 
ally a shaman, may be wakanda. So, too, the 
fetishes, and the ceremonial objects and deco- 
rations, — various animals, the horse among the 
prairie tribes, many natural objects and places of 
striking character, — though it is easy to under- 
stand how the superficial inquirer, dominated by 
definite spiritual concepts, perhaps deceived by 
crafty native informants, came to adopt and per- 
petuate the erroneous interpretation’ (Fifteenth 
An. Report of BB, Washington, 1897, p. 182). 

Nobody pretends that the sublime notion of a 
Creator had been grasped by the Pueblos with 
their undisguised animal-cult, ceremonial snake 
dances, and gross symbolism ; or by the Cheyennes, 
Poncas, and allied groups, whose elaborate animal 
and sun dances have been so fully described by 
G. A, Dorsey {Field Columbian Museum Fuhlica- 
tionsy Chicago, 1905). Hence nothing more is ‘ 
heard of a Supreme Deity till we are confronted 
by the Mexican Tonacatecutli who was represented 
as the one true god of the Aztecs, the maker of 
the world, the supreme Lord, to whom no offerings 
were made because he needed none. But in so 
describing him it is suggested that the early inter- 
preters were biassed by Biblical conceptions. A 
more plausible view, advanced by Seler, is that 
Tonacatecutli was a later invention of the Nahuan 
rationalists, ‘ the outcome of philosophic specula- 
tion, of the need of a principle of causality, such, 
for instance, as the God of our modern theosophis- 
tic systems’ (Seler, Aubin Tonalamatly 39). The 
Mayas also, however advanced in other respects, 
were but indifferent theologians with whom the 
local tutelary deities still survived under Christian 
names. Appeal is likewise made to the ‘ Feather- 
Snake ’ goa of the Huaxtecs, creator of man, but 
also father of the Tlapallan people, and founder of 
the Tollan empire, whereby his universal godhead 
is destroyed (see art. Toltecs) ; and to Piyexoo, 
chief deity of the Zapotecs, the Creator, the un- 
created Fitao-Cozaana,- who, however, was only 
the first amongst many patrons of all the virtues 
and of all the vices, to whom horrible sacrifices 
were made (de Nadaillac, Frehistoric America, p. 
363). The BocMca of the Chibchas was almost 
certainly an eponymous hero (see art. Chibchas), 
and this Colombian nation were really Sun- 
worshippers, like the neighbouring Quichuas (Peru- 
vians), amongst whom it would be idle to look for 
an Ens Supremum, We are indeed told that one 
of the Incas had his doubts about the divinity of 
the sun, while a mysterious being, a Bms ignotus 
or supreme god, is spoken of who was worshipped 
under the name of Fachacamac or Viracocha, the 
sun, moon, and stars being merely the symbols 
under which he revealed himself to his creatures. 
But for the mystification involved in this concep- 
tion the reader must he referred to art. Viracocha. 

Thus a rapid survey of the whole field has failed 
to discover an Ens Supremum amongst the Ame- 
rinds, whose primitive beliefs were essentially 
animistic, the worship of animals greatly pre- 


dominating over that of ancestral spirits, which 
plays a very subordinate part in the American 
systems. Conspicuous features are totemism and 
shamanism in the north, true polytheism in the 
higher religions of Mexico and Central America, 
solar worship in those of South America, and vari- 
ous forms of lycantliropy everywhere. These sub- 
jects have here been barely touched upon, as they 
will be found fully treated in special articles. 
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AMERICA, SOUTH. — The religious ideas of 
the savage peoples of South America are, in 
comparison with those of the North Americans, 
strikingly undeveloped. They have not advanced 
beyond the crudest forms of belief in ghosts, such 
as are produced by the vague fear of the souls of 
the dead, or of the demons, which express them- 
selves in certain natural occurrences. Their reli- 
gious beliefs are thus not essentially superior to 
those of the Australians or the Papuans. The 
want of a belief in gods, in the proper sense of the 
term, speaks less for the low stage of religious cult- 
ure than the almost total absence of forms of wor- 
ship that are no more than mere magic practices, 
as, e.g.y prayers, sacrifices, idols, and sanctuaries. 
The few undoubted traces of a real cult belong to 
tribes in whose case we are inclined to suspect that 
influence has been brought to bear on them from 
the side of the civilized and half-civilized peoples of 
the region of the Andes and of Central America. 

We find such traces among the Arhuacos (Koggaba) of Colom- 
bia, the Tainos of the Antilles, the Tacanas of feistern Bolivia, 
the Araucans and several nations of the Ohacos and the Pampas, 
i which are in connexion with them, especially the Guaycuru 
group, who have also adopted numerous elements of Peruvian 
culture. 

Of course the mythology of the South Americans 
can tell us of creators and world figures, but still 
these are without the character of gods. They are 
legendary figures without religious significance, 
without influence on man and his fate, and thus 
also devoid of religious worship or veneration. Th e 
Peruvian religion was the first to raise the heroes 
of the legends, so far as they were personifications 
of the sun or moon, to the position of divinities. 
Among the Chibchas of Colombia are to be found 
the first approaches to this. 

The earliest reports regarding the religious ideas 
of the savage tribes of the time of the Conquest 
and the first missionaries are, in general, obscure 
and contradictory. While some deny all religious 
feeling to the Indians, others tell of reverence for 
God, or at least of devil-worship, and others again 
of the dualistic opposition of a good and an evil 
spirit. 

On the other hand, reverence for one all-ruling 
highest being was expressly ascribed to many tribes. 

In particular the following are named: Tupan among the 
eastern Tupis, Sume among the southern Tupis or the Guaranis, 
Pillan among the Araucans, Gualichu among the Puelches, 
Queevet among the Abipones, Soychu among the Patagonians, 
and others. As a matter of fact, we have in all these cases by 
no means to do with more elevated ideas of God. These beings 
are, on the contrary, mere natural demons or deified ancestors 
or heroes of the tribe. 

Without doubt, the demonic fibres which took 
part in the masked dances of the Indians have 
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often been regarded by the missionaries as gods 
or devils. The festive nuts, the houses of the com- 
munity or of the bachelors, in which the masks 
were preserved, were supposed to be * temples. * And 
yet, ^1 the contemporary observers even at that 
date emphasize the absence of specific actions of 
worship (prayer and sacrifice), except in the above- 
mentioned cases of probable foreign influence from 
regions of higher culture. Still, the masked dances 
might be regarded as the first traces of a primitive 
culture. As the analogies among other savage 
peoples teach us, the ceremonies are in the main 
directed towards exerting a magical influence 
on animals or animal spirits (in the sense of an 
allurement, defence, or multiplication), or towards 
driving out destructive demons that manifest them- 
selves in natural phenomena. 

Often too, of course, they are primitive dramatic representa- 
dons of achievements of the tribe and of the leg'ends of the 
heroes, as, e.g., those connected with the Yurupari or Izi mys- 
teries of the tribe of the Uaup6s, and probably those of the 
Passe and Tikuna, and those of the Chiquitos of Bolivia, which 
were described at an early date. The sacred dances of the Tainos 
in Cuba and Hispaniola (Haiti), the so-called Areitos, were of 
this nature. 

These mas(juerades seem to be especially import- 
ant at the initiation ceremony of the young men, 
at funeral celebrations, and at the laying out of 
new settlements. The use of masks seems to have 
been confined to the basin of the Amazon. In 
Guiana and Venezuela, the Orinoco region, the 
east coast, and farther south than 15® south latitude 
their existence has not been proved. 

We know more particularly only those of the Marafion CKkuna), 
those of Uaup6 and Yapura (Tariana and Betoya tribes), those 
of the upper Xing-u (Bakairi, Mehinaku, Auetd, and Trumai) 
and of Araguay, those of the Karaya (which present a striking 
resemblance to the so-called dukduk masks of New Britain). 

Idols of wood and stone belonging to a more 
ancient period are frequently mentioned in the 
Aatilles, in Darien, Venezuela, and on the Ama- 
zon ; still, we are ignorant of their appearance or 
signification. Only with regard to the Tainos do 
we know that they represented their ancestral 
gods {ZeTnes) in grotesque figures of wood and 
cotton, of which a few have been preserved. On 
the lower Amazon various peculiarly formed sculp- 
tures of men and animals liave been found, whose 
style points to the Columbian sphere of culture 
Recording to Barboza Rodriguez and R. Andree). 
The so-called idols of the Takanas of Eastern 
Bolivia have not yet been more closely investigated. 
The wooden * Santos * of the Caduves (Guaycuru) are 
in all probability representations of ancestors, but 
perhaps influenced by Christianity. 

In me older literature actual divinities of indi- 
vidual peoples are mentioned ; in particular Tupan, 
the ‘god of the eastern Tupi,’ whose name was 
adopted in the popular language as the general 
designation of Gnd, and, through the influence of 
religious instruction carried over to many tribes 
of me interior. Thus he frequently obtained the 
signification of ‘the God of the white man.’ In 
reality Tupan is simply ‘ the flash,’ i.e. a thunder- 
demon of the Tupis, who, however, pay him all 
sorts of worship. In the magic rattle {maraka) 
his worshippers believed that they heard his voice, 
and so it came about that Hans Staden pronounces 
this rattle to he nothing else than the god of the 
tribe. In his nature he has absolutely nothing to 
do with the one God in the Christian sense of the 
term. 

In other cases the supposed divine beings are of 
a purely mythical nature, the ancestors of the 
tribe, or culture-heroes, who are active as demi- 
urges, like Tamoi or Sume of the Tupi-Guaranis, 
whom even the missionaries identified with St. 
Thomas, who in some mysterious fashion was re- 
ported to have been the first to bring religion and 
rivilization to America. 


other similar fig'ures are Quetzalcoatl and Kuknlcan in Cen- 
tral America, Bochica in Colombia, and Viracocha in Peru. The 
same is also true of Aguarachi of the Abipones, the Eueevet or 
Huecubu of the Puelches and Araucans, and the fox-god of the 
Chiriguanos (according to Campana). 

We can thus gather exceedingly little positive 
information from the older references. The more 
recent material for observation is also still scanty 
and incomplete. The following may be regarded 
as certain, so far as it goes. The belief in souls 
(animism) forms for these peoples the basis of 
all their supernatural ideas. The spirits of the 
dead are thought of as demons which are for the 
most part hostile, or at least terrifying — seldom in- 
different, — or good spirits stand over against these 
evil demons. 

Of such a nature are the Opoyen and Mapoyen of the Carib- 
bean Islands, the Anhangas of the Tupis, the Kamyry of the 
Ipurinas, Only among the Tainos do we find a completely 
systematized spirit worship of the Zemes, which are represented 
by idols. 

The belief in the incarnation of the souls of 
the dead in animals is widely diffused. Jaguars, 
snakes, and in particular birds like araras, hawks, 
eagles, are such soul-animals. Besides these there 
are everywhere spiritual beings of an indefinite 
nature ; coholds, which appear in animal or in 
grotesque human forms, but as a rule invisible to 
the eye, manifest themselves in certain natural 
sounds, such as in the echo, in the rustling of the 
wood, or in nightly sounds of an indefinite kind, or 
have their seat in remarkable rock formations. 
The best known are the forest demons of the Tupis 
— Kaapora, Kurupira, and Ynrupari—which were 
adopted in the popular superstition of the colonists. 
Similar beings dwell in the water as gigantic 
snakes or crab-like monsters. 

Where a special ‘ land of the fathers ’ in heaven, 
or more seldom in the lower world, is accepted, 
the souls of the dead return to it. Among the 
Chaco tribes the stars are the souls of warriors, 
which combat one another in the thunder-storm. 
As falling stars, they change their places. Certain 
constellations — in particular Orion, the Cross, 
Pleiades, the Milky Wav — are regarded as repre- 
sentations of beings or objects of mythical signifii- 
cance belonging to the primeval time. They illus- 
trate in this way incidents in the activity of the 
culture-heroes in the cosmogonical legend. 

These peoples have not advanced to a deification 
of cosmic bodies and natural powers. Even the 
sun and the moon have remained, in spite of their 
personification in the myth, without significance 
for the religious ideas. Atmospheric phenomena, 
too, have been little observed, a fact which prob- 
ably is connected with the great regularity of the 
rainfall and thunderstorms throughout the whole 
continent. In a few cases proof can be given that 
demons or spirits of nature were supposed to mani- 
fest themselves in these phenomena. 

Among the eastern Tupis, Tupan reveals himself in the light- 
ning flasn ; among the Machakalis, Akjanam shakes the rain out 
of his beard. The Caribbean islanders know demons who 
control the sea, the wind, and the rain. The rainbow, too, is 
widely regarded as an evil spirit that brings sickness (yoifofc, 
‘devil,’’ of the Caribbean peoples of Guiana). Among other 
peoples he is a mj^ihical animal, snake (Ipurina) or electric eel 
(Blaraya). 

Tendencies towards the development of actual 
divinities and divine cults are to be found among 
the Tainos, who, besides the spirits of their ances- 
tors, revered the sun and the moon ; and probably 
also among the old tribes of Darien and of the 
north coast (according to Peter Martyr, Oviedo, 
Gomara, and others). In later times, among the 
Takanas of Eastern Bolivia, gods of water, of fire, 
of sicknesses, etc. are mentioned, and their 
images were worshipped in temples by means of 
sacrifices and dances (according to Col. Labre 
and P. Armentia). But these details have not 
yet obtained scientific confirmation. Again, with 
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regard to the sacrifice of horses which the Pata- 
gonians or tribes of the Pampas are said to offer, 
we have no exact information. In individnal cases 
the mighty phenomena of volcanic action have led 
to divine worship of active volcanoes. 

Thus the Jivaro of Ecuador are supposed to look upon the 
volcano Cayamb^ as the seat of a mighty spirit, to whom they 
offer prayer. Among the Araucjans, Pulan is the god of thunder 
and of volcanoes. Subordinate to him are the Oherruves, the 
inciters of the summer lightning, who in like manner are 
thought of as dwelling in volcanoes. 

The cause of this imperfect development of the 
belief in ^ods is probably to be sought in the 
entirely primitive condition of agriculture in the 
whole of South America, with the exception of the 
slopes of the Andes. Agricultural rites of a mag- 
ical nature, from which, as a rule, divine cults are 
developed, do not easiljr arise among tribes who, 
though practising primitive agriculture, may yet be 
said to follow an almost purely hunting or fishing 
life, and owing to the perfectly regular change of 
kinds of weather and the certainty of copious 
showers, do not require heavenly helpers. Only 
under the more niggardly natural conditions of 
the high lands of the Andes in Peru and Bolivia 
did the farmer recogni 2 e his dependence on higher 
powers, at the head of which he placed the sun-, or 
light-god. 

The mytholoqy of the South Americans, now un- 
fortunately only partially known to us, seems to 
have been more plentiful than might have been 
expected from their crude religious ideas. The 
most that we know comes from more recent times ; 
still, even from the 16th cent, we possess a com- 
paratively complete cosmogony and cycle of heroic 
legend or the eastern Tnpis, related by Thevet, 
Cosmograjphie^ Paris, 1574 (in extracts in Denis’ 
Fite irMienm, Paris, 1851). Further, we have 
fragments of a creation-legend of the Tainos, ac- 
cording to Peter Martyr. The subsequent mis- 
sionary period has supplied us only with scattered 
and unreliable material. 

It was not till recent times that more valuable 
sources were again furnished by the investigations 
of travellers, such as D’Orbigny (for the Yurakar4 
of Bolivia), Brett and E. im Tliurn (for the tribes of 
Guiana), Cardus (for the Guarayos of Bolivia), von 
den Steinen and Ehrenreich (for the Bakairis, 
Paressis, and Karayas of Central Brazil), Lenz (for 
the Araikans), Borba (for the Kaingang of the 
Ges linguistic stock of South Brazil), and others. 
Of great importance is the so-called Yurupari myth 
of the Uaup^ tribe, communicated by Stradelli 
{Bol, soc, geoqr. Borne, 1890), the only com- 
plete legend handed down regarding the worship 
of a secret society. A critical collection of all the 
materials discovered up to the present time was 
given by Ehrenreich in his Mythen und Legenden 
der suaamer, Uroblker, Berlin, 1905. The myths 
deal in the main with cosmogony, the work of 
creation of the culture hero or heroes, conceived 
of as brothers, who bring to mankind the useful 
plants, fire, and other possessions, and appoint 
the course of sun and moon. The sun or highest 
heavenly being, thought of as a magician, is placed 
at times, as the procreator of the heroes, at tne be- 
ginning of the genealogy, e.y. Monan of the Tupis, 
KamuSiini of the Bakairis. A destruction of the 
world by flood or by world-conflagration occurs 
more than once (see Andree, Flutsagen). The 
story of the birth of the hero brothers with the 
motive of the immaculate conception, the death of 
their mother, their combats with monsters and 
with one another, their ascension into heaven or 
descent into the loAver world, offers many parallels 
with myths of the old^ world. Still, these can be 
explained from the similarity of the view of nature 
lying at the basis of all these myths, which 
is always connected with the sun and moon and 


their relation to each other. The heroes them- 
selves are often immediately recognizable as per- 
sonifications of these stars, as, e.y., the pair of 
brothers Keri and Kame among the Bakairis. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly many 
North American and even East Asiatic legendary 
elements which have wandered to South America, 
probably following the Pacific Coast. In like 
manner there are common elements in the stories 
of the heroes of Pern and Eastern Brazil which 
can be explained only by immediate influence of 
the one people on the other. 

Literature. — J. G. Muller, Qesoh* der amerikan, XTrreligi- 
onen, Basel, 1867; E. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 
London, 1883; Barboza Rodrigruez, Paranduba amazonense, 
Eio, 1890; K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvolhem Zen- 
tralbroHUens, Berlin, 1893; P. Ehrenreich, Mythen und 
Legenden der sudwmerieanischen Vrvolker, Berlin, 1905. This 
work contains abundant bibliographical material. For older 
literature, see Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, iii. 
Leipzig, 1862 ; cf. also the various anthropological manuals, e,g, 
Keane, Man Fast and Present^ Cambridge, 1900, p. 416 ff. 

P. Ehrenreich. 

AMESHA SPENTAS. — designation for a 
specific class of beings in the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, corresponding to the idea of archangels in 
Judaism and Christianity. The name literally 
means ‘ Immortal Beneficent Ones,’ from Av. 
ameSa (read amereta-), ‘undying’ and spenta^ 
‘bountiful, beneficent’ (from root su-y ‘to in- 
crease, benefit’), and the form appears in Pah- 
lavi as Amhraspand, read in later Persian as 
Amshaspand* As a class - designation the title 
Amesha Spenta does not occur in the metrical 
Gathas, although the Amesha Spentas themselves 
are constantly referred to singly, or in company, 
throughout these older hymns; hut the actual 
title does occur in the prose Gatha of the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti ( Foma, xxxix. 3 ; cf. xlii. 6), and is 
met with often in the Younger Avesta and in the 
subsequent Zoroastrian literature. 

The Amesha Spentas are conceived of as at- 
tendant ministers waiting as servitors upon their 
supreme lord and sovereign, Ahura Mazda, or 
Ormazd (cf. Phi. YoshUl Frydno, ii. 55-59 ; Bah- 
man Yashty iii. 31), with whom they make up 
a sevenfold group, to which number the divine 
being Sraosha is also often added (cf. Yasht, ii, 1-3, 
xix. 16=xiii. 83, x. 139, iii. 1; Yasna, Mi. 12; 
Bundahishn, xxx. 29). In later usage the term 
Amshaspand is more loosely employed, and some 
of the angels are called by this designation. Be- 
sides Sraosha, who is admitted to the group, and 
who works in unison with them [Bundahishn, xxx. 
29), Atar, the Fire of Ahnra Mazda, is spoken of 
as an Amshaspand (Yasna, i. 2). Gosurvan, the 
soul of the primeval ox, though usually spoken of 
as an angel, is called an Amshaspand in Shdyast 
Id-Shdyast, xxii, 14. A later ‘Kusti’ formula 
even spealcs of n u se, ‘ thirty -three,’ Amsha- 
spands. Their nature is that of virtues and abs- 
tract qualities personified, and their names are 
Vohu Manah ‘ Good Thought,’ Asha Vahishta 
‘ Perfect Kighteousness,’ Khshathra V airy a 
‘Wished-for Kingdom,’ Spenta Armaitl ‘Holy 
Harmony,’ Haur'oatdt and Ameretdt ‘ Saving 
Health and Immortality.’ The Greek writer 
Plutarch, in the 1st cent. A.D., alluded to them as 
‘six gods’ [i^ $€o^s, de Is. et Os. 47), and rendered 
their names respectively as eHvota, dX^^eia, ebvopla, 
cro<pla, tKovtos, 6 rQv iirl roh koXols hb^cijv dirjjiiiovpyos 
(see Tiele, ‘Plutarchus over de Amsaspands,’ in 
Feesthundel Prof. Boot, pp. 117-119, Leyden, 1901). 
He once mentions Ameretat by name as ^Ajxdpdaros 
(miswritten as ^Avddaros), and a century earlier 
Strabo (xi. 8. 4, xv. 3. 16) unquestionably refers 
to Vohu Manah under the name 'Qimvlis (see Win- 
dischmann, ‘ Die persische Anahita, oder Anaitis,’ 
in Ahhandhmgen d. hayr. Akad., phil.-philol, 
Classe, viii. part 1, p. 36, Munich, 1856), all which 
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goes to prove that the conception was well known 
at that period. This latter fact, among numerous 
others, is of weight in disproving the theory ad- 
vanced by Darmesteter, that the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas in Zoroastrianism was late, and 
owed its origin to the influence of Philo Judseus. 

The various attributes which the Zoroastrian 
scriptures apply to the Amesha Spentas are in 
harmony with the spiritual qualities represented 
by these allegorical personifications. This will be 
manifest at a glance, if reference be made to the 
Avesta {e.g. Yasna, xxxix. 3 ; Visparad, ix. 4, xi. 
12 ; Yasna^ iv. 4, xxiv. 9, Iviii. 5 ; Yasht, xiii. 82- 
84). The Gathic adjectives 'oohu ‘good,’ vahiSta 
‘best,’ vairya * wished-for,’ spmta ‘holy,’ which 
are the most common titles of the first four Amesha 
Spentas in the earlier period of the religion, be- 
come in later times standing epithets, practically 
indispensable to the qualities to which they are 
added by way of nearer definition. The last two 
personifications, Haurvatat and Ameretat, have no 
standing attributes, but are commonly mentioned 
together as a pair. 

The Amesha Spentas were Ahura Mazda’s own 
creation {Yasht^ i. 25; Dlnkart^ tr. San j ana, 
p. 103), and their function is to aid him in the 
guidance of the world {Yasht, xix. 16, i. 26, ii. 
1-15; Vendidady xix. 9; Bundahishn^ i. 23-28). 
They are invisible and immortal {Dlnkart, tr. 
San] ana, pp. 47-48), good rulers, givers of good, 
ever living and ever bestowing {Yasnay xxiv. 9). 
They have their Fravashis, which are invoked 
{Yashty xiii. 82). They receive special worship in 
the ritual, and are said to descend to the oblations 
upon paths of light ( Yasht, xiii. 84, xix. 17). They 
dwell in paradise, where at least one of them, 
Vohu Manah, sits on a throne of gold ( Vend^dddy 
xix. 32) ; but they are not infinite and unpropor- 
tioned like their Lord, Ormazd {Dlnkarty tr. San- 
jana, p. 114). They are spoken of as the givers 
and rulers, moulders and overseers, protectors and 
preservers of the creation of Ormazd ( Yashty xix. 
18). For that reason the guardianship of some 
special element in the universe is assigned to each. 
To Vohu Manah is entrusted the care of useful 
animals ; to Asha Vahishta, the fire ; to Khshathra 
Vairya, the supervision of metals ; to Spenta 
Armaiti, the guardianship of the earth, whose 
spirit she is ; and to Haurvatat and Ameretat, the 
care of water and vegetation {Shdyast Id-Shdyasty 
XV. 6 ; Great Bundahishny tr. Darmesteter, in Le 
Zend-Avestay ii. 305-322). The precise nature of 
the relation, in each case, between tutelary genius 
and element, has been variously explained, accord- 
ing to the stress laid upon the physical or the 
spiritual side of the concept ; but it is certain that 
the association and the double nature are old, 
because the twofold character may be seen fore- 
shadowed in the Gathas, and becomes pronounced, 
in the later texts especially, on its physical side. 
Each Amesha Spenta has a special month assigned 
to his honour {^Bundahishny xxv. 20). Each has a 
special day as holy day {Slrozdy i. 1-7). Each has 
a special flower, e.p^., white jasmine sacred to Vohu 
Manah, the ‘basil-royal’ to Khshathra Vairya, 
musk to Spenta Armaiti {Bundahishny xxvii. 24). 
It is impossible here to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the functions of each of the Amesha 
Spentas, the first three of which celestial group 
are males (or rather, neuter according to the 
grammatical gender, not sex), and the last three 
females ; but it is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that these exalted personifications play an im- 
ortant rdle as archangels throughout the entire 
istory of the Zoroastrian religion, and are opposed 
(more particularly in the later development of the 
faith) by six antagonists, or corresponding arch- 
fiends, Aka Mammy Indray Sauruy Ndohimithyay 
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TaurUy and Zairi ( Vendldady x. 9-10, xix, 43 ; 
Yashty xix. 96). The Amshaspands will, never- 
theless, vanquish these opponents at the time of the 
resurrection ( Yashty xix. 96 ; Bundahishny xxx. 29), 

To draw parallels between the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas as a spiritual band higher than 
the angels (Av. Yazatas)y yet lower than the 
Supreme Being, Ahura Mazda, and the Biblical 
doctrine of archangels, is natural and has been 
done by some scholars, while others have empha- 
sized the likenesses to the idea of the Adityas in 
ancient India. Opinions vary as to whether the 
resemblances are due to borrowing, or to some 
common source, or, again, to natural develop- 
ments. It is premature, as yet, to attempt to give 
a decision on this question, which is but a part of the 
whole problem of the influence of Zoroastrianism 
on other religions or its kinship with them. 

Litbratcre.— F uller references will be found in Jackson, 
Bit iranischa Religion^ in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der 
Iran. Philologies ii. 633-640; Spiegel, Eranische Alterthurm- 
kundCy ii. 28-41, Leipzig, 1873 ; Darmesteter, Haurvatat et 
Ameretat, Paris, 1876, Ormazd et Ahrvman, pp. 38-43, 246-249, 
Paris, 1879, Le Zend‘Avesta, traduction nouvelle, Paris, 1892-93 ; 
C. de Harlez, Des Origines du Zoroastrianisme, pp. 49-93, 
Paris, 1878-79, Avesta traduit, Introd. pp. 90-94, Paris, 1881 ; 
Casartelli, Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sasanids [tr. 
from French into English by Firoz Jamaspji], pp, 42-49, 74-75, 
Bombay, 1889 ; Justi, ‘ Die alteste iranische Reli^on* in Preuss. 
Jahrb. 88. 72-77 ; Tiele, Gesch. der Religion im Altertum his 
auf die Zeit Alexanders des Grossen, ii. 139-166 ; Lehmann, 
Zarathustra, ii. 44-62-; Gray, ‘ The Double Nature of the 
Iranian Archangels’ in ARW vii. 345-372. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

‘AM HA -ARES (n^n oy). — A term nsed in 
Rabbinic Hebrew to designate, either collectively 
or individually, those who were ignorant of the 
Law, and careless as to its observance. It is almost 
invariably a term of reproach. Its literal meaning, 
‘people of the land,’ may suggest that its origin is 
similar to that of the words ‘ pagan ’ or ‘ heatlien.’ 
In the OT it occurs several times, but never with 
the significance which it afterwards acquired (cf. 
2 K 24'^ Ezr 9\ Neh lO^i). 

Our chief authority for the use of the term is 
the Mishna, where it frequently occurs (see list of 
passages given below), and in these passages the 
‘Am m-ares is, as a rule, contrasted with the 
(companion) who had bound himself to a very strict 
observance of the Law. In all matters regarding 
questions of tithe or of ‘ clean and unclean ’ the 
‘Am ha-ares is not to be trusted. Thus we find it 
stated in the Mishna : ‘ He who takes it upon him- 
self to he a ffdbhir sells neither fresh nor dry fruits 
to the 'Am ha-ares y buys from them no fresh, does 
not enter into their house as a guest, or receive 
them as guests within his walls’ {Demaiy ii. 3). 
The majority of the passages in the Mishna deal 
with similar topics in connexion with the ‘Am 
ha-aresy viz. the fact that he must not be trusted 
in matters concerning the agrarian laws and ritual 
purity. One passage, however, is a notable excep- 
tion to this, and is of peculiar interest as showing 
the feelings of the earlier Rabbis on this point. It 
is the well-known saying of Hillel : ‘No boor (id) 
is a sin-fearer, nor is the ‘Am ha-are§ pious ’ {A bothy 
ii. 6). In order, however, to obtain a definition of 
the ‘Am ha-ares, we must turn to the Bah. Talmud, 
where the following passage occurs {B^rdkhdth, 
475): 

‘ “ Who is an ‘Am ha-ares ? One that does not eat his ordinary 
food in a state of ritual purity.” These are the words of IL 
Meir; but the Ilekbamim say, “He that does not tithe his 
fruits properly.” “ Who is an ‘Am ha-ares ? One that does not 
read the Shema* morning and evening.” These are the words 
of R. Eliezer. R. Joshua says, “One that does not put on 
the phylacteries," Ben Azzai says, “ One that has not the 
fringes on his garment.” B. Nathan says, “One that has not 
a Mezuza on his door.” R. Nathan ben Joseph says, “ One that 
has children, and does not educate them in the study of the 
Law.” Others say, “ Even if he have read and learnt, yet if he 
have not associated with wise men he is an ‘Am ha-ares” ' (Of. 
also Bab. Sota, 23&, 61a, where th& passage occurs with 

some variations). 
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From this passage it would appear that the 
*Am ha-areq was regarded by the Kabbis as a 
person who was accustomed to neglect the various 
enactments of the Law, and the general attitude 
of the Pharisees towards him was one of contempt 
and hostility. As we have seen, the ^dbhSr is 
warned against having intercourse with him, and 
it naturauy followed that intermarriage between 
the two classes was regarded with the greatest 
disfavour. * One that gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to an *Am ha-are^, ^ R. Meir used to say, ‘is 
as if he had bound her and set her before a lion ’ 
(Bab, Pesah^ 495). In another place it is stated that 
the "Am ha-ares is disqualified for acting in certain 
capacities, which are enumerated under six heads, 
viz. (1) he must not be appointed to receive evi- 
dence ; (2) his own evidence is not to be accepted ; 
(3) a secret must not be confided to him; (4) he 
must not be appointed as the guardian to orphans ; 
(5) he must not be appointed as overseer of the 
charity box ; (6) it is not right to accompany him 
on a journey (Bab. Pesah^ 495, and Rasni’s com- 
ment, ad locX The attitude of hostility was 
apparently mutual, as would appear, among other 
passages, from the saying of R. ‘Aqiba which 
occurs just before the passage cited above. He 
is reported to have said, ‘When I was an "Am 
ha-areq I used to say, “ Would that I had a talmtd 
{‘disciple of the wise,’ ‘scholar’), and I 
would bite him like an ass.”’ Or again, a little 
later, ‘The hatred with which the "Am ha-are^ 
hates the talmidi h^khdmim is greater than the 
hatred with which the heathen hates Israel ’ (Bab. 
loc, cit,). These passages offer a sufficient expla- 
nation of the words in Jn 7^® ‘This people who 
knoweth not the law are accursed,’ in which we 
may probably see a reference to the attitude of 
the Pharisees towards the "Am ha-areq. Some 
difference of opinion exists as to the identity of 
the IfabMry with whom the "Am ha-are^ is so fre- 
quently contrasted in the Mishna. Schiirer and 
others identify the ^dhMr with the Pharisees, 
making the two terms practically synonymous. 
Others are rather inclined to regard the J^dhMr 
as a member of some kind of religious guild bound 
^ a strict observance of the Law. But one thing 
is perfectly clear, viz. that the J^ahhir was not 
necessarily himself a talmtd hdkhdm, though he 
might incidentally be one. This would appear from 
the following passage : ‘ He who would take upon 
himself the decrees of the association [hahheruth) 
must do so in the presence of three M5A^!r^m ; even 
if he is a talmtd Iidkhdmy he must do it in the 
presence of three MbMrtm’ (Bab. Bekhor. 305). 

Two passages may be cited which appear to indi- 
cate a less hostile attitude towards the "Am ha-ares. 
The first one is from Ahoth de B. Nathan (ed. 
Schechter, p. 645), the other is from the Midrash 
Shir ha-Shirim Bahha, In the first of these we 
are told that it is not right for a man to say, ‘ Love 
the wise man, but hate the disciples, love the dis- 
ciples, but hate the "Am ha-are^ but love them all, 
and hate the heretics and apostates and informers. 

An attempt has been made tp mitigate the 
severity of the statements concerning the "Am 
ha-are^ which have been quoted above, by sug- 
gesting that in reality they refer to informers and 
political enemies (see Montefiore {Uibhert Lectures'] 
and Rosenthal, cited below), but sufficient evidence 
for this is not forthcoming ; and the quotation 
given above from Ahoth de B, Nathan seems to 
point in the contrary direction. This also appears 
to be the view of the writer in the JE^ who states 
as his opinion that ‘there can be no doubt it was 
this contemptuous and hostile attitude of the Phari- 
saic schools towards the masses that was the chief 
cause of the triumphant power of the Christian 
Church.’ A new and independent investigation 


of many points connected with the ‘Am ha-ares 
is to be found in the recently published work of 
A. Buchler, cited below. 

Litbkaturb.— M ishna, Derm% i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 3, iii, 4, vi. 9, 12, 
Shebiith, V. 9, Ma'aser sheni, iii 8, iv. 6, Ea^tga, ii. 7, 

V. 9, Eduyoth^ i. 14, Ahoth^ ii. 6, iii. 10, Eorayoth^ iii. 8, Qinnim, 
iii 6, Tohdroth, Iv. 6, vii. 1, 2, 4, 6, viii. 1, 2, 3, 6, Makhshirin^ 
vi 3, T^bul Tomt iv. 6 ; Jerus. Bor, iii. 48a ; Bab. Berdkh, 
Shah. 82a, t^ofa, 22a, GUtin, 61a, Baba mez. 85a, Baba bath. 8a, 
Leviticus Rabba^ 37, A both de R. Nathan^ ed. Schechter, 16,64; 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabba; Schiirer, GJV^ ii p. 520 flE.; Ham- 
burger, RE 64-59 ; Geiger, XIrschrift (1867), 161 ; Rosenthal, 
Zeit u. Schule R, Akibas (188^, 26-29 ; Montefiore, Bibb. Lect. 
1892, pp. 497-602; JE,8.v . ; Friedlander, Entstehungsgesch. d. 
Christenthurm (1894), ch. ii.; Ad, Buchler, Dos galildisch *Am 
ha-aref (1906). H. LEONARD PASS. 

AMIABILITY. — ^The adjective ‘amiable’ is 
obviously the Lat. amahilis modified in transmis- 
sion through the French. It is thus etymologi- 
cally equivalent to lovable^ denoting that which 
is adapted to excite the sentiment of love in any 
of its varied forms. It has therefore been occa- 
sionally applied even to things, as, e.y., in Ps. 

" How amiable are thy tabernacles ! ’ But now 
it is used almost exclusively to describe persons 
and personal characteristics. In this nse it has 
fortunately never degenerated by application to 
characteristics that are loved by corrupt minds. 
Thus, in its psychological aspect, amiability com- 
prehends both the natural dispositions and the 
acquired habits which, being themselves of the 
nature of love, are calculated to evoke the same 
sentiment in others. In ethical and religions 
value amiability may therefore claim the rank 
that is accorded to love ; and the evolution of 
moral intelligence has always tended towards that 
ideal in which love is recognized as the supreme 
principle and inspiration of all morality. 

J. Clark Murray. 

AMITAYUS or APARIMITAYUS (Tibetan 
Tke-dpag -medh ‘The Boundless or Everlasting 
Life,’ IS one of the mystical or superhuman Buddhas 
invented in the theistic development of Buddhism 
in India. His worship was wide-spread in India in 
the Middle Ages, although hitherto unnoticed, for 
the writer found his image frequent in the ruins 
of mediaeval Buddhist temples in mid-India. In 
Tibet, where the cult of a class of divinities with 
similar attributes, namely, the Sages of Longevity, 
had long been prevalent, his worship has become 
very popular as a supposed means of prolonging 
the eartnly life of votaries. His image is to be 
seen in nearly every temple in Tibet ; it is also worn 
in amulets, and carved on rocks by the wayside. 
He is specifically invoked in the prayer-flags which 
flutter from every point of the compass, and he is 
specially worshipped in that sacramental rite, the 
so-called ‘ Eucharist of Lamaism,’ where consecrated 
bread is solemnly partaken of by the congregation. 

He is considered to be an active reflex or emana- 
tion of the divinely meditative Buddha, Amitabha 
(see Adibuddha), who sits impassively in the 
Western Paradise \Sukhdvatl). 

He is represented in the same posture as his 
prototype Amitabha, not, however, as an ascetic 
Buddha, but crowned and adorned with thirteen 
ornaments, and holding in his hands the vase of 
life-giving ambrosia, which is one of the eight 
luck - compelling symbols {mangala) of ancient 
India, ana the vessel for holy water on Tibetan 
altars. 

Litbraturi. — E. Schlagfintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, Lond. 
1868, p. 129 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism, of Tibet, Lond. 1896, 
pp. 348, 352, 444, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, Lond. 1905, 
pp. 86, 214, 398. L. A. WaDDELL. 


‘AMM, ‘AMMI. — The word "amm (oy, 

etc.) is common to all the Semitic languages, 
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and must have been found in the original tongue 
from which they are sprung. A comparison of its 
meanings in the dialects, together with a study of 
the social organization and religious beliefs of the 
several races, leads to the conclusion that the word 
denoted originally a male relative in the preceding 
generation. The Semites passed once through a 
stage of fraternal polyandry, and in such a society 
the distinction betw^een father and paternal uncle 
is impossible. The mother’s polyandrous husband, 
who might be either father or uncle, was known 
by the child as ‘amm. Cf. Gn 19^ where Ben-^ 
^ammi is equivalent to * son of my father,’ and the 
phrase voy Vk fjONJ which alternates with 
vn3^^. The name * uncle ’ was naturally applied to 
male deities, as * father ’ was in later times. Long 
after polyandry had passed away ‘amm continued 
to be used as a title of deity ; and as it lost its 
primitive associations, it tended more and more, 
like Baal, Adon, Melek, and other epithets, to 
become a moper name. The Ufatabdn people in 
South Arabia designate themselves in their in- 
scriptions as * Children of ‘Amm ’ (op nVi), just as 
their neighbours the Sabaeans designate themselves 
as Walad Ilmakahy showing that among them 
‘Amm had become a Divine name (cf. Hommel, 
ZDMG, 1895, p. 525 ; Glaser, Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatischen Gesellschafty 1899, ii. p. 21). 
According to II.. Rawl. 54, 65, V. 46, 11, Emu 
{ = Nergal) was a god of the land of Suhi on the 
west side of the Euphrates (cf. Sayce, i?P, 2nd 
ser. iii. p. xi; KAT^ 481). According to King 
{^ammurahi^ iii. p. Ixy), 5ammu = ‘Ammi is 
written with the determinative for ‘god’ in the 
name of the king gammurabi. The proper name 
Dur-‘Ammi, ‘ Fortress of ‘Amm,’ also indicates that 
‘Amm is regarded as a deity {ih. p. 252). A trace 
of this meaning also lingers in Heb. in the formula 
ay 'n'?, ‘ by the life of the Uncle,’ which is parallel 
to 'nV and m.v 'n. 

How far this process went can be determined 
only by a study of the proper names conmounded 
with ‘amm in all the Semitic dialects. liere the 

roblem is complicated by the fact that ‘amm has 

eveloped a number of secondary meanings, and so 
it is not easy to determine what is its significance 
in any given compound. When fraternal polyandry 
gave place to monogamy and polygamy, and the 
father became a recognizable relative, a5w, which 
hitherto had meant ‘ husband ’ (cf. Jer 3^ and old 
Bab. usage), came to mean ‘father,’ and ‘amm 
received the more specific meaning of ‘paternal 
uncle.’ This is a common meaning in Arab. (cf. 
dint ‘amm for ‘wife,’ lit. daughter of ‘paternal 
uncle’), also in Min. and Sabsean. From this 
‘amm came to mean any relative in the ascending 
line on the father’s side, just as ‘father’ was used 
to denote a remoter ancestor ; then it was used for 
‘relative’ in general. It is used in this sense in 
one of the Tell el-Amama letters (Winckler, 45®®). 
Jensen also cites an instance in Babylonian {LCBly 
1902, col. 695 f.). In Gn Lv 720 ^* ^ 232®, Nu 

9^^ 15®®, Ex 31^^ Lv 19^® ‘amm cannot mean 
‘ people,’ but only ‘ kinsman.’ Xo-‘ammf, the name 
of Hosea’s child, must mean primarily ‘Not my 
kin,’ inasmuch as it was given with reference to 
the mother’s adultery. The Carthaginian proper 
name Koy {CIS 384) and Nabataean voy, 

(Euting, Sin, Inschr. 90^ 358® 355), may mean 
‘kinsman’ or ‘uncle,’ but cannot mean ‘people’ 
(cf. Aram.-Talm. as a personal name). The 
final stage in the development of meaning was 
reached when ‘amm came to denote ‘race’ or 
‘people’ — a common usage both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

The question now arises. Which of these meanings 
is found in the numerous proper names compounded 
with ‘ammt These names are widely scattered 


[ through the Semitic races, and must have been 
: one of the earliest types of name formation ; it is 
natural, therefore, to conjecture that in them 
‘amm has its primitive meaning of ‘ father-uncle,’ 
and is used in some cases at least as a title of 
the Deity. Whether this is the fact can be de- 
termined only by an inductive study of the names 
in question. 

I. The first class of ‘Ammi-names consists of those 
in which ‘Ammi is followed hy a noun^ as in ‘Arnmi- 
hud. In most of these the translation ‘ people ’ for 
‘Ammi gives a very unlikely name for an individual, 
e,g, ‘Ammi^el, ‘ people of God,’ or ‘ people is God ’ ; 
‘Amme-ba‘ali, ‘ people of Baal,’ or ‘ people is Baal ’ ; 
and so with the other names given below. It is 
generally admitted, accordingly, that in all names 
of this class ‘Ammi has the sense of ‘ kinsman ’ or 
‘ uncle.’ This view is confirmed by the fact that 
compounds with Adi, ‘father,’ and Ahi, ‘brother,’ 
run parallel to names with ‘Ammi^' e,g, Abi-el^ 
‘Ammi-el\ Abidiudy Ahilmdy ‘Ammidmd, The 
next question is, whether the epithet ‘uncle’ or 
‘ kinsman ’ is understood of a human being or of a 
divinity. The answer to this question depends 
upon the grammatical relation m which ‘Ammi 
stands to the following noun. There is high 
authority for the view that it is a construct with 
the old genitive ending which frequently survives 
in the construct state, i.e. ‘Ammi hud means ‘ kins- 
man of glory,’ which, like Abi-hud, ‘father of 
glory,’ means ‘glorious one.* This theory is open 
to many serious objections ; (1) This construction 
is a pure Arabism, and there is no evidence that it 
existed in the other dialects. (2) It is very unlikely 
that any man should have been named Abi-El in 
the sense of ‘father of God,* Ahi-Yahin the sense 
of ‘ father of Yah,’ Ahi-Ba‘al in the sense of ‘ father 
of Baal,’ or Abi-Meleh in the sense of ‘father of 
Melek ’ ; and it is just as unlikely that ‘Ammi-Elt 
‘Ammi-Ba‘ali ‘Ammi-Sin, ‘Ammi-Shaddai mean 
respectively ‘ uncle (older kinsman) of God, Baal, 
Sin, Shaddai.’ (3) These names are paralleled by 
names in which the same elements occur in 
reverse order, e.g. Eli-‘am (2 S 11® = 1 Ch 3® 
‘Ammiel), Ba‘al-‘amt Aa-‘am {Yah-‘a7n"i)f Nahu^ 
imme^ Shulmanu-imme^ Sham.ash4mme, There is 
no reason to suppose that Eli-‘am difters in mean- 
ing from ‘Ammi- El or Ba‘al-‘am from ‘Ammi- 
Ba‘al. If the elements in these names are regarded 
as standing in the construct relation, they will 
mean respectively ‘ God of uncle,’ ‘ Lord of uncle.’ 
These have no relation to their inverted counter- 
parts, and are most unlikely personal names. If, 
on the other hand, the nouns are regarded as 
standing in the relation of subject and predicate, 
the compounds are synonymous whatever be the 
order of the elements: ‘Ammi-El ‘uncle is 

God,’ and Eli-‘am means ‘God is uncle.’ (4) Con- 
clusive evidence that ‘Ammi^ Adi, Ahi, Dod 
(‘uncle’), JIfal (‘maternal uncle’), Jfam (‘father- 
in-law’) are not constructs before the following 
nouns, is found in the fact that they are used in 
forming the names of women. Abi-gal, Abi-noam, 
^amu-tal cannot mean ‘ father of joy,’ ‘ father of 
pleasantness,’ ‘father-in-law of dew,’ but must 
mean ‘father is joy,’ ‘father is pleasantness,’ 
‘father-in-law is dew’ (cf. Abi4al). 

If ‘Ammi is not in the construct before the follow- 
ing noun but is the subject of a sentence, a further 
problem arises as to the meaning of the vowel i 
which appears not only in Hebrew but also in 
Canaanite names in the Tell el-Amarna letters and 
in Babylonian. Many regard it as the suffix of 
the first pers. ; but against this view are the facts 
that no other pronominal suffixes are used in form- 
ing proper names, that the analogy of other names 
leads us to expect a general affirmation in regard 
to the Deity rather tlian the expression of a per- 
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sonal relation to Him, and that the i is omitted in 
^rallel forms, e.g. ‘Ammi- 

Ba*al-=.Ba^al‘^a'my Ah-shalom^Ahi^shalofn^ Ab~ 
Twm^Ahi-ram. Probably, therefore, % should be 
regarded as a modification of the original the 
nom. ending. The ending 4 still appears in Ammu- 
ladin, Ammu-nira, Ammu^rahi, and other names 
in Bab. and Assyr. records (of. Heb. ^amd-tal). 
If this be so, ‘Ammi-el must be translated, not ‘my 
uncle is God,’ but ‘uncle is God.’ 

From this conclusion it follows that *Ammi in 
all these names is not a designation of a human 
relative, but of the Deity. In such names as ‘ uncle 
is God,’ ‘uncle is glory,’ ‘ uncle is Lord,’ ‘uncle’ 
can only be a title of a divinity. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the facts that Abi^ A hi, and other 
names of relationship, except Ben ‘ son ’ and Binty 
Bath ‘ daughter,’ invariably refer to a god ; ^Amm 
forms compounds also that are parallel to com- 

n ads with Yah, cf. ^Ammi-El Jo-El, ^Ammi- 
and Hud-Yah, The substitution of Eli-^am 
in 2 S 11® for ^Ammi-El of 1 Ch 3® also shows con- 
sciousness that ‘Ammi at the beginning of a 
compound is a Divine name. The change is 
analogous to the various substitutions for Baal 
in the Book of Samuel. Cf. also Ahi-hail in the 
Heb. text of Est 2^® 9^® instead of *Ammi-nadah of 
the Gr. text. 

Onhe following names belong to this class * uncle 

is God ’ (Nu 1812, 2 S 94. 5 irfr, i Ch 35 2(fi)^Imi4lu (Obelisk of 
Manishtusu, Scheil, Textes Elam,-S4m. p. 6 If.) ; Amme-Ba^aliy 
‘ uncle is Lord,’ an Aramaean of the middle Euphrates region 
(Ashurnasirpal, ii. 12, 118 f.); *Ammi-hud. ‘uncle is glory' (2 S 
1337 QV^,' a king of Geshur, Nu llO 218 748. 53 1022 342U 28, i Ch 
94) ; ‘Ammi-Awr, ‘ uncle is white ’ ? (2 S 1837 Kethib ) ; *Ammt-ia 
n'-'Dy ?), the name of a land in the Tell el-Amarna letters 
Winckler, 119U 1201® etc., cf. Abi-Yah and Au-am); Ami-Wti, 
uncle is might ‘ (Em. 77, rev. 10 ; Harper, Letters, No. 414) ; 
Ammu-nira, ‘uncle is light,' king of Beirut in the Amama 
letters (Winckler, 9629 128-130 7li5. 66. 69 9153, iss) ; 
‘Am-*ad (meaning?), a tovra of Asher (Jos 1926); Arm-Sin, 
* uncle i| Sin ’ (Ob. of Manishtusu, A, v. 8)»Zmi-»S'm (ib. Scheil, 
Textes p, 6fl.) ; ^Ammi-ShaMai, ‘uncle is Shaddai' 

(Nu 112 225 766.71 1025); ‘Am-sAui, ‘uncle is a gift’ (lOh 
1120 ; read Wy, cf. ’I7'3N). 

2. A second class of ‘Ammi-compounds consists 
of names in which ‘Ammi is followed by a word 
that may he either a mrb in the perf 3 sing, or a 
verbal noun, e.g. ^A mmi-nadah. In names of this 
class, as of the preceding, ^Ammi cannot he trans- 
lated ‘people.’ Such combinations as ‘people has 
bestowed,’ or ‘people of bestowing,’ ‘people is 
generous,’ ‘people is friendly,’ have no sense as 
names of inaividuals. *Ammi must here be trans- 
lated ‘ uncle,’ or ‘ kinsman,’ and is clearly a title of 
the Divinity that has given the child. Nearly 
all the names with ‘Ammi of this class are paral- 
leled by compounds with Abi and A hi, where also 
the name of relationship is a title of the deity ; cf. 
‘Ammi-nadab, Abi-naaab, Ahi-nadab; ‘Am-ram, 
Abi -ram, AM -ram. The parallelism between 
‘Ammi-zahad and Jeho-zahad ; ‘Am-ram and Jeho- 
ram*, ‘Ammi-nadab, Jeho-nadab, Chemosh-nadah ; 
also shows that ‘Ammi is treated as a Divine name. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that 
Jgammu, the Bab. e(juivalent of ‘Ammi, is written 
with the determinative of ‘ god ’ in the name gam- 
murahi. 

Those who take ‘Ammi as a construct in the pre- 
ceding class of names take it also as a construct in 
this class, and translate ‘Ammi-nadah as ‘ uncle of 
generosity but all the objections urged against this 
view in the last class hold good here, Jeho-nadab, 
Chemosh-nadah, Jehoram can only he translated 
‘ Jahweh is generous,’ ‘ Chemosh is generous,’ 
‘Jahweh is high’; and on this analogy the only 
natural translations for ‘Ammi-nadab and ‘Am-ram 
are ‘ uncle is generous,’ ‘uncle is high.’ 

Names of this formation are as follows :—*Ainmi*-amara, a 
Sabaean (Hommel, AUT 84) ; *Amrrime'-en-shi (eijN'DJi;), sheikh 
of Upper Tenu in the Egyptian tale of Sinuhe (c. b. 0. 1970), 
apparently the same as the Sabaan name ‘Ajnwi-uwtea(CIN13 ; 


Hal6vy, 166 [=166, 168], 176, 243) and *Amnii-anas, a god of the 
Khaulan (Wellhausen, Rested 23) ; ^Arnrni-ditanaisata'naT), one 
of the kings of the I Byn. of Babylon ; Ammi-zabad, ‘ uncle has 
presented’ (1 Ch 27®); *Ammi-za*da>, ‘uncle has terrified'; 
Ammi-dhara'a, ‘ uncle has sown ' ; ^Ammi-yada^a, ‘ uncle 
knows ’ ; *Ammi-yapiya, ‘ uncle is perfect ’ (all S. Arab names, 
Hommel, AHT 84); ‘Ammi-yathi^a, ‘uncle has helped,’ a 
Sabaean (Hommel, AJST 84) = Am-yate'u, an Assyrian (WAZ 
iii. 46, No. 6= Johns, Deeds, No. 229, rev. Amme-'ta’ , an 
Arab (WAI iv. 47, No. U®; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 303; cf. 
Ahi-yate’ in Ashurbanipal, Rassam, vii. 97); ^Ammi-kariba, 
‘ uncle has blessed,' a Sabaean {CIS i v. 73) ; ^Ammu-laMn, ‘ uncle 
is near,’ a king of Kedar (Ashurbanipal, Rassam, viii. 16) ; Am- 
7ni-7iadab,‘uncle has been generous’ (Ex 623, Nu 17 23 712.17 lOH 
Bu 419, 1 Oh 210 622, Est 21® 929 [acc. to LXX]), also a king of 
Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal {KB ii. p. 240); ‘Ammi- 
amuqa, ‘uncle is wise,’ a Sabsean (cf. Heb. piDy); ‘Ammi- 
Saduqa, ‘uncle is righteous,’ a Sabsean (Hal. 536),= ‘Ammi- 
saduga, a king of the I Dyn. of Babylon ; ‘Ammu-rabi, or i§am- 
mu-rabi, ‘ uncle is great,’ a king of the I Dyn. of Babylon ; 
‘Am-mm, * uncle is high ’ (Nu 317-19 26®9, Ex I6I8-20, 1 ch 62- 3. is, 
Ezr 1034), also an Assyrian (Johns, Deeds, 69, rev. 2) ; ‘Ammi- 
sami‘a, ‘uncle has heard,’ a Sabsean (Hommel, AHT 84); 
‘Ammi-shapaka, * uncle has bestowed,’ a Sabsean {CIS 37). 

3. A third class of ‘Ammi- formations contains 
names in which ‘Ammi \b preceded by a noun ; e.g. 
Eli-‘am. Here also the translation ‘people’ for 
‘Ammi gives no good sense, and the noun which 

recedes is not construct, but absolute. Eli-‘am 

oes not mean ‘ God of the people,’ nor ‘ God is a 
people,’ both of which would he impossible names 
for an individual, but it means ‘God is uncle.’ 
Once more the parallelism between Eli-‘am and 
Eli-Yah, Baal-‘am and Baal-Yah, shows that ‘am 
is a Divine name. 

The following names belong to this formation : — Bli‘am (2 S 113 
2334), also in a Phcen. inscription {CIS 147), and in the Bab. 
name Ilu-Imme (Johns, Deeds, 162®) ; Ani-‘am (1 Ch 7^9 ; mean- 
ing?, perhaps = Anu-‘am, ‘Anu is uncle’); Beli-qm, *Beli is 
uncle ’ (Ob. of Manishtusu, 0, xv. 3 ; Scheil, Textes Mam.-Sdm.), 
=proh. Balaam; Be.n-‘ammi, ‘son of uncle,’ the progenitor 

of the Ammonites (Gn 1938 ; cf. art. Ammonites) ; Bir-amrm, 
‘ Bir is uncle,’ an Assyrian (Johns, Deeds, 476, rev. 6 ; 856, rev. 
8) ; Zimri-bammu, ‘ mountam-sheep is uncle,’ a totemic Assyr. 
name {Oun, Texts Brit. Mm. iv. la, line 8) ; Aa-amme (perhaps 
=sYah-am, ‘Jahweh is uncle,* an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, 
2983) ; Yithre-‘am, * abundance is uncle ’ (2 S 3®, 1 Ch 33) = 
Atar-ba>fnu^ (Johns, Deeds, 198, obv. 3; Bezold, Catalogue, v. 
1982); Nabu-bf^mme, ‘Nebo is uncle,’ a Bab. name inter- 
chan^ng with Nabu-amme and Nabu-imme (Strassmaier, 
MalmchodoTiosor, p. 18 f.) ; Shulmanu-imme, * Shulman is uncle,’ 
an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, 2843) ; Skamash-imme, * Shamash 
is uncle’ (Johns, Deeds, 248i); Se-imme, ‘gift is unde’ (cf. 
an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, Nos. 126, 282 f.). 

4. A fourth formation, in which a verb in the 
perf. 3 sing, precedes ‘Ammi, is represented, so far 
as the present writer knows, only by oyam, Reho- 
hoam (1 K 11^ etc.), and { =$tX67raT/>ts) as a cognomen 
of the Nabatman king HAritat (Euting, Bab. Inschr. 
25, etc.). This is perhaps a late formation, and in 
it ‘am may have the late sense of ‘ people ’ ; hnt the 
meaning ‘(Divine) nncle’ is also possible, and is 
favoured by the parallel Rehab- Yaliu. The name 
will then mean ‘nncle is large.’ 

J ;. A fifth formation is found when ‘Ammi is pre- 
ed by a verb in the imperf. 3 sing. Here belong 
the Heb. personal names, oyDp’, Dyan', Dyae?', and 
five town names. These are commonly believed to 
be a late formation peculiar to the Heb., and ‘am 
in them is supposed to mean ‘ people ’ ; but Yashdi- 
hammu, ‘ ‘Ammi is lofty,’ occurs in an Assyr. text 
(Cun. Texts Brit. Mus. iv. 2, line 21) ; and oyop' is 
parallel to n’Dp*, and nyar' to ; so that, even in 
this class, the primitive meaning of ‘ uncle ’ may 
still survive. 

From the foregoing investigation it appears that 
‘Amm is one of the earliest and widest spread of the 
Semitic designations of deity. It appears in the 
Obelisk of Manishtusu, which Scheil dates B.c. 
4500, and in the earliest period of all the other 
Semitic languages. It was originally a title like 
El, Baal, Aden, Melek, and most other Divine 
names ; but in a number of places where its primi- 
tive meaning was forgotten it developed into a true 
personal name. Among the Hebrews it was treated, 
like Baal, Aden, and Melek, as a title of Jahweh, 
It is found most frequently in the early period, and 
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no new names of this sort were coined during the 
period covered by the OT. See Ammonites. 
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AMMONITES. — During the period covered by 
the Old Testament literature the Ammonites occu- 
pied the eastern portion of the region now known 
as the Belljta. Dt 2 ®^ describes their territory as 
‘the whole side of the torrent of JabbSq, and the 
cities of the hill-country,’ i.e, the region about the 
upper course of the modem Wady Zerka (cf. Dt 
3^®, Jos 12^). Jos 13^® speaks of the towns of Ja‘zer 
and ‘Ar5‘6r as marking the frontier between Ammon 
and Israel. Ja‘zer is also named in Nu 21 ^ accord- 
ing to the Gr. text (BAFL). It is described by 
Eusebius and Jerome as lying 10 R.m. west of 
Philadelphia (Rabbah) and 15 K.m. from Heshbon. 
Its precise location and also that of ‘Ar 6 ‘er have not 
yet been determined. The capital city of the 
country was Rabbah, or Rabbath ben 6 -‘Amm 6 n, 
at the head-waters of the Jabboq (cf. Dt 3^^ Jos 
132», 2 S 111 12^6.29 1727 ^ I ch 20^, Jer Ezk 
2128 ( 20 ) 250 , Am Ji*). It was rebuilt by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247), and received from him 
its Greek name of Philadelphia. Its modern Arabic 
name of ‘Amman is a survival of the ancient name 
of the land. The other towns Minnith and Ab 6 l- 
cheramlm are mentioned in Jg 11 ®^. 

In regard to this people there are no native 
sources of information. Even inscriptions are 
wholly lacking. Our knowledge of their religion, 
accordingly, must be derived from the scanty 
notices of the OT and from the allusions in certain 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

According to Gn 1933-88^ the ancestors of Moab and Ammon 
were sons of Lot by his two daughters. They were thus nearly 
related to Israel (cf. Dt 2»* 18). In the case of the Moabites this 
opinion is sustained by proper names and by the Mesha Inscrip- 
tion, which is written in a dialect almost identical with Hebrew. 
In the case of the Ammonites it is sustained by the proper 
names Nahflsh (1 S 111), mntn (2 S lOi), Sh6bi (1727), Zelek 
(2337), Na‘Sina,h (1 K 1421), Ba’sa and Ruljub (Shalmaneser, 
Monolith, ii. 96), Sanipu (Tiglath Pileser, Clay Tablet Ins., rev. 
10), Puduilu (Sennacherib, Prism, ii. 62 ; Esarhaddon, Broken 
Prism, y. 18), Amminadbi (Ashurbanipal, ‘Fragment,’ isiKeilin- 
schrift. Bibl. ii. p. 240), Ba‘aii8 (Jer 4(^4)^ Tdbiah (Neh 2i0) ; also 
by the divine name Milcdm, and the city names Rabbah, ‘Jjrd‘3r, 
ilinnith, Ab61-cherftm£m, all of which are easily interpreted 
from the Hebrew. 

The Ammonites were a part of the same wave of Semitic 
migration to which Israel belonged, and their settlement east of 
the Jordan did not long precede Israel’s occupation of Canaan. 
According to Dt 220f*, they dispossessed a people known as the 
Zanizummim, a branch of the Rephaim, which it has been pro- 
posed to identify with the Zuzim in Ham of Gn 145 ^cf. Dt SH). 
According to Jg 1113-22, jos 1325, they occupied originally the 
whole of the region east of the Jordan, but were driven out of 
the western half of this by the Amorites (cf. Nu 2125-31). The 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon the Israelites conquered, but the 
land of the Ammonites they did not disturb (Nu 2124, pt 219* 37 
815, 1115). Dt 234{3)f. represents the Ammonites as participat- 

ing vnth the Moabites in hiring Balaam to curse Israel, and, 
according to Nu 225, Balaam came from the land of the children 
of Ammon (read ^Ammdn with Sam., Syr., Vulg., instead of 
*ami7Ui, ‘his people’). According to Jg3i3, the Ammonites 
assuited Eglon, king of Moab, in his conquest, and, according to 
107 -1133, they disputed the possession of Gilead with the 
Israelites. A similar attack upon Gilead by Nahash, king of 
Ammon, was warded off by Saul, and was the occasion of his 
elevation to the throne, according to the older source of the 
Book of Samuel (IS lll-H). Nahash ‘showed kindness’ unto 
David, i.e. kept peace with him and paid his tribute, but his son 
Hanun, trusting to the help of the Aramaeans of the adjacent 
regions of Beth-Eehob, Zobah, and Maacah, revolted, and had 
to be conquered by David (2 S lOl-lli 1226-31, i Oh 191-203). 


The spoil of this campaign David dedicated to Jahweh (2 S SlSxs 
1 Ch 1811), and the Ammonites remained tributary during the 
rest of his reign and during the reign of his successor. Zelek 
the Ammonite appears in the list of David’s bodyguard (2 S 2337). 
Solomon cultivated friendly relations by marrying a wife from 
this nation (1 K 111), and this account is confirmed by the fact 
that the mother of Eehoboam was an Ammonitess (1421-31). 
According to one recension of the LXX, she was the daughter of 
Hanun, son of Nahash. For her benefit the cult of Milcom, the 
god of Ammon, was established on a hill near Jerusalem (1 E 
116. 7. 33j 2 K 2313). After the death of Solomon, the Ammonites 
appear to have regained their independence, and to have re- 
mained free until they fell beneath the yoke of the Assyrians 
along with the other small nations of Western Asia. The vic- 
tories of Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, and Jotham over them rest only 
upon the authority of the Chronicler (2 Oh 20. 268 275). 

B.C. 854, Ba'sa (Baasha), son of Ruhub (Reh5b), with 1000 men, 
came to the help of the king of Damascus against Shal- 
maneser n., along with Ahab of Israel and ten other kings of 
Syria (Shalmaneser, Monolith, ii. 96). In the reign of Jero- 
boam II. (c. 760 B.C.), Amos denounces the Ammonites because of 
the atrocities that they have committed in Gilead (Am Ii3). in 
B.O. 734, Tiglath Pileser iii. records that he received the tribute 
of Sanipu of Bit- ‘Amman (B6th-‘Amm6n), along with that of 
Ahaz of Judah {Clay Tablet Ins., rev. 10). From Zeph 29f-, Jer 
925(26) 491-6, it appears that after the deportation of the Israelites 
east of the Jordan by Tiglath Pileser ni. in 734 (2 K 1629), the 
Ammonites moved in and occupied their land. Sennacherib 
(Prism, ii. 62) records that he received the tribute of Puduilu 
(Padahel) of Bit-‘ Amman at the time of his invasion of Syria in 
701. This same Puduilu is mentioned by Esarhaddon (Broken 
Prism, V. 18) as one of the twenty-two kings of the ‘ land of the 
Hittites’ who furnished building materials for one of his palaces. 
In his place in a similar list of twenty-two kings Ashurbanipal 
names Amminadbi (Amminadab) {Keilinschriftliche BibliotTwk, 
ii. p. 240, 1. 11). At the time of Nebuchadrezzar's first invasion 
of Syria the Ammonites assisted him (2 K 242 ). Subsequently 
they joined a league against him (Jer 273 , Ezk 2120 .®), but 
before they were attacked they managed to make peace, and 
participated in his assault upon Jerusalem (Ezk 251-7- lO). in 
spite of this, many of the Jews took refuge among them at the 
time of the siege, and Ishmael was incited by Baalis, king of 
Ammon, to murder Gedaliah, the governor whom Nebuchad- 
rezzar had appointed at the time of the fall of the city (Jer 
4011- 14 4110). The name Kephar ha-‘Amm6nai in Jos 1824 (P), as 
one of the villages of Benjamin, suggests that during the Exile 
the Ammonites, like the Edomites, made settlements west of 
the Jordan. If so, this will explain the denunciation of the 
exilic prophecy, Is 1114. as early as the time of Ashurbanipal, 
two main divisions of the Arabians, Kedar and Nebaioth, were 
menacing the old lands of Edom, Moab, and Ammon, and were 
prevented from overrunning them only by the activity of the 
Assyrian monarch. Ezk 26 anticipates that these ‘ children of 
the East ’ will bring these three nations to an end (cf. Ob 17) ; 
and, as a matter of fact, after the Exile we find, instead of Moab 
and EAom, Geshem the Arabian as the chief enemy of the Jews 
(Neh 219 47 61-6), Ammonites are still mentioned, but they 
seem to lead no independent national existence. Tobiah, the 
Ammonite who opposed Nehemiah (210- 19 43- 7 617 134)^ bore a 
name compoundea with Jahweh, he and his son both had 
Jewish wives, he was connected by marriage with the high 

S riest, and he appears regularly in company with Sanballat the 
[oronite and the Samaritans. Apparently he had nothing to 
do with the old land of Ammon, but was a resident of Kephar 
ha-'Ammdnai (Job 1824). No king of Ammon is named after the 
Exile, and it seems probable that this people perished as a 
nation, along with Moab and Edom, at the time of the Nabataean 
Arabian migration. Survivors of these nations found refuge in 
Judah, and gave rise to the problem of mixed marriages, which 
caused Nehemiah and Ezra so much trouble (Ezr 91* Neh ISi- 28). 
Where Ammonites are mentioned in the later history, we have 
merely an application of an old geographical term to a new race. 
The Ammonites under Timotheus (1 Mac 66-3), and the Am- 
monites of Ps 837 and Dn IBI, are Nabataeans or Greeks living 
in the old land of Ammon. 

We must now endeavour to construct from these 
meagre sources a picture of the religion of the 
ancient Ammonites. From 1 K 2 K 23^*, it 
appears that Milc6m was their chief national god, 
just as Chemosh was the god of Moab, Kozai of 
Edom, and Jahweh of Israel. In 2 S 12®°=! Ch 
20^ the LXX reads Milcdm instead of malc&m, 
‘their king.’ This is the reading of the Talmud 
{^Ahoda zdrd, 44a), of the old Jewish commenta- 
tors, and of most modem authorities. In that case 
the passage reads, ‘And he took the crown of 
Milcom from ofi* his head, its weight was a talent 
of gold, and on it there was a precious stone. It 
David placed upon his own head.’ From this it 
appears that MifcOm was represented by an idol of 
human size which was adorned with the insignia of 
rc^alty like other ancient images. In Jer 49^*®, 
LXX, Vulg., Syr. also read Milcdm instead of MT 
j malcdm, and tnis reading is imdoubtedly correct, 

I so that the passage should be translated, ‘Hath 
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Israel no sons? hath he no lieir? why then doth 
Milcom inherit Gad, and his people dwell in the 
cities thereof ? . . . Milc5m shall go into captivity, 
his priests and his princes together.* This shows 
that Milcom bore a relation to Ammon similar to 
that which Jahweh bore to Israel, and that he 
had a priesthood that was the counterpart of the 
Jahweh priesthood. In 2 S 12 ^^, Am 1 ^® 5^, Zeph 
P, some of the versions and certain commentators 
also read Milcom instead of malcen and malcam^ 
but these emendations are less probable. Apart 
from these passages in the OT no mention of 
Milcom is known. 

The name Milc 6 m is with Baudissin {Jahve^ et 
Moloch^ 30) and Lagarde ( Uhersicht iiberdie , . . Bild- 
ung der Nomina, p. 190) to be regarded as mUlc 
‘king’ (Phcen. milk, Heb. with the old nomin- 

ative ending and mimmation. It means, therefore, 
simply ‘ the king.* Others regard it as compounded 
of mdek and ^am , and as meaning ‘ king of the people* 
(so Kuenen, TheoL TUdschrift, ii. 1868, 555-598), 
or ‘Am is king’ (so Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 112); 
but these explanations are unsatisfactory, because 
they do not account for the disappearance of the 
y. In etymology and meaning accordingly, MilcSm 
is identical with Molech, the god worshipped by the 
Israelites, according to Lv 18^^ 20^*®, 2 K 23^®, Jer 
32®®. The vowels of this word are generally believed 
to be those of hbsheth ‘shame,* and to nave been 
added by the Massoretes to express their abhor- 
rence of the cult. The original pronunciation was 
M41ek. The name is always accompanied by the 
article (except in 1 K IP, where the text is corrupt), 
and means ‘ the king.’ In Is 30*® 57* it is probable 
that ‘the king* refers to this god, and there are 
other passages in the OT where it is possible that 
the expression has the same meaning. 

On the basis of the similarity of form and mean^ 
ing of Milcom and Molech it has been conjectured 
that the two gods are identical, and that Molech- 
worship was borrowed by Israel from the Am- 
monites. If so, we can learn something in regard 
to Milcom from a study of Molech. In support of 
this theory it is claimed that the only passages in 
the OT which mention Molech-worship (2 K 23^®, 
J er 32*®, Lv 18*^ 20 *"®, Is 80** 57*) were written after 
the time of Manasseh, and have his abuses in mind. 
This seems to show that Molech-worship was an 
innovation introduced from Ammon. There are 
several difficulties in the way of this view. Even 
if we grant that Molech was a borrowed divinity, 
it is not clear why he should have been borrowed 
from the Ammonites. They had no such political 
importance in the time of Manasseh that their god 
should have been sought sis a refuge against the 
Assyrians. If Molech was borrowed from them, 
why did he not retain his original name of Milcom ? 
M61ek as a divine name is found in all branches of 
the Semitic race. In Babylonia and Assyria it 
appears as Malik (Jastrow, KeL of Bah. andAssyr, 
176 f.) ; among the people of Sephan^aim as Adram- 
M41ek and Anam-M41ek (2 K 17*^) ; in Palnwra as 
Malak-Bel (Baudissin, Studim, ii. 193) ; in Phoeni- 
cia, as Melkart (ssunp-iVo) ; in Edom, in the proper 
name Malik-rammu (Sennacherib, Prism, ii. 54). 
If Molech-worship is really a borrowed cult in 
Israel, it may have been derived from any one of 
these sources quite as well as from the Ammonites. 

It is not certain, however, that Molech-worship 
was an innovation introduced by Manasseh. M^lek 
is a title frequently applied to Jahweh Himself (e.o. 
Ps 5®(*) 10 ^« 24’ 29^® 44®W 47*(*J 48*{*) 68 *®(*^) 74^* 

Sm 95* 98®, Is 6 ® 33**, Jer 10 ^® 46i», Mic 4*, Zeph 
1 ®, Zee 14^’, Mai and proper names such as 
Malkishua, I S 14^). A characteristic feature of 
the M61ek cult was child-sacrifice, and this is 
known to have been an element of the early 
Jahweh religion. The Book of the Covenant in 


Ex enacts, ‘ The firstborn of thy sons shall 

thou give unto me,* and contains no provision for re- 
demption, such as we find in 13^* and 34*®. The story 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac in Gn 22 (E) shows 
that child -sacrifice was practised in the early reli- 
gion of Jahweh, but that the conviction was 

t rowing in prophetic circles that Jahweh did not 
emana these offerings. In spite of prophetic oppo- 
sition, however, they continued to be brought (cf. 
1 K 16*^ and Winckler, Gesch. Jsr. i. 163, n. 3 ; 
2 K 16®, 2 Ch 28*). Jeremiah repeatedly insists 
that Jahweh does not require these sacri&es (Jer 
781 J 95 323«), and this indicates that in the popular 
conception they were part of His requirements. 
The Holiness Code (Lv 18®^) also suggests that 
Molech sacrifices were popularly regarded as Jah- 
weh sacrifices. Ezekiel goes so far as to quote the 
law of Ex 13^®, ‘Thou shalt sacrifice unto Jahweh 
everything that openeth the womb,* and to say 
that Jahweh gave this commandment in wrath to 
destroy the nation because it would not keep the 
good statutes that he had previously given it (Ezk 
2024-28. 81 ^^ These facts make it clear that Molech- 
worship was no new thing in Israel, and that by 
the nation in general it was regarded as one form 
of Jahweh- worship. The absence of early pro- 
phetic polemic against child-sacrifice is, accord- 
ingly, to be explained by the fact that the prophets 
included it in their repudiation of all sacrifice. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who hold the Deuteronomio 
standpoint in regard to sacrifice, are obliged to 
specify that Jahweh does not require child-sacri- 
fice, although He requires animal-sacrifice. If 
Molech-wor^ip is ancient in Israel, then it cannot 
have been borrowed from the Ammonites in the 
time of Manasseh. 

Another theory which identifies MileSm with 
Molech supposes that this cult was introduced 
into Israel by Solomon. This opinion makes its 
appearance as early as the Gr. versions, and has 
been the source of much textual corruption. It 
seems to be supported by 1 K 11 ’* **, which speaks 
of ‘Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites,* 
as worshipped by Solomon after his marriage with 
an Ammonite wife (cf. 2 K 23^*, 1 K 14®^* *^) ; and 
by 1 K 11’, which calls this god Molech. Granting 
the historicity of Solomon’s worship of MileSm, 
which is disputed by a number of critics, it appears 
from 1 K Ir, 2 K23“, that the high place of Milc 6 m 
was on the right hand of the Mount of Destruction 
east of Jerusalem, i.e. somewhere on the ridge of 
the Mount of Olives ; but the high place of Molech, 
according to all the OT references, was in the 
Valley of Hinnom (cf. 2 K 23^ Jer 2 ®* 7*^ 19* 32*®, 
2 Ch 28* 33*). From this it is clear that MilcQm 
and Molech were not identified by the ancient 
Israelites (cf. Baethgen, Beitrdge, 15). The sub- 
stitution of Molech for MileSm in 1 K 11 ’ is evi- 
dently a textual error ; the MT points without the 
article, and Lucian’s recension of the LXX reads 
Milcom. 

A third theory is that there was a primitive 
Semitic god, M61ek, of which Milc5m and Molech 
are local variants. Against this view is the fact 
that Milcom and Molech are not personal names, 
but titles, like Baal, ‘owner*; Adon, ‘master*; 
Mama, ‘ our lord.’ There was no primitive Semitic 
od Baal, whose cult came down in the various 
ranches of the Semitic race, but there was a 
multitude of Baalim who presided over various 
holy places and who were distinguished from one 
another as the Baal of this place or the Baal of 
that place. These Baalim were different in func- 
tions and might have different personal names. 
In like manner there were as many M^lakim as 
there were nations, and there is no reason why 
the M61ek of Ammon, or the M61ek of Israel, or 
the M41ek of Tyre, or the M61ek of Palmyra should 
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be identified with one another, any more than why 
their human rulers should be identified because 
they all bore the name of * king.* 

Although there was no primitive god M41ek, it 
is probable, however, that all the various M«laktm 
of the Semitic races bore a family resemblance to 
one another, just as the Baalim bore a family re- 
semblance, so that it is possible to draw inferences 
from the character of one Mdlek to that of another. 
The Baalim were gods of nature. They manifested 
themselves in springs and streams and trees. They 
gave the fruits of the earth, and they were wor- 
shipped with offerings of firstfruits. The M®laklm, 
on the other hand, were tribal gods conceived after 
the analogy of human rulers. They gave the fruit 
of the womb; and, accordingly, they were wor- 
shipped with firstborn children and firstborn ani- 
mals. Wherever we know anything of the cult 
of the M®lakim, child -sacrifice is its most con- 
spicuous feature. When this rite was practised 
in Israel it was always in the name of the M41ek, 
even though this might be understood as a title 
of Jahweh. From Dt Lv Ezk 

16^^ Ps 106®®, it appears that this sort of sacrifice 
was also offered by the Canaanites, and this testi- 
mony is confirmed by the excavations at Gezer, 
Megiddo, and Taanach, where the remains of sacri- 
ficed infants have been found in large numbers. 
Child-sacrifice was a conspicuous element in the 
cult of the Tyrian and Carthaginian Melkart, and 
2 K 17®^ states that the people of Sepharvaim sacri- 
ficed their children to Adram-M^lek, and Anam- 
M41ek. These facts seem to show that sacrifice 
of infants was intimately connected with the con- 
ception of deity as Melek, or ruler of the tribe; 
and we are probably warranted in thinking that 
wherever a god was called by this name this sort 
of sacrifice was celebrated in his honour. In the 
case of MilcOm, accordingly, infant - sacrifice is 
probable, although this is never mentioned in the 
OT ; and this opinion is confirmed by the fact that 
the closely related Moabites sacrificed children in 
honour of their god Chemosh (2 K 3®^). 

In regard to the manner in which children were 
sacrificed we have only the analogy of Molech- 
worship in Israel to guide us. The technical name 
for the rite was ‘making over children to the 
King by fire’ (Lv IS^^ 20®-^ Dt 18^ 2 K 16® 

2 Ch 33®, Ezk 20®^). The same expression is used 
of ‘making over’ the firstborn to Jahweh in Ex 
13«. From Gn 22^®, Ezk 16®®, Is 57®, et cd,, it ap- 
pears that children were slain like other sacrifices, 
and from Dt 12®i IS^®, 2 K 17»^ Jer 3®^ 7*^ 19^'® 32®», 
that their bodies were afterwards burnt in a place 
known as T^^hMh {T6phetht with the vowels of 
hoshethf ‘shame’). .Analogous rites are found 
among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and we 
may perhaps assume that they existed also among 
the Ammonites. 

Besides Milc6m there is no clear evidence that 
the Ammonites worshipped any other god. Jg 10® 
speaks of ‘the gods of the children of Ammon,’ 
but this is a late editorial passage. From Jg 11®® 
it has been inferred that Chemosh was a god of 
the Ammonites as well as of the Moabites, or else 
that Chemosh and MilcSm were identified ; but it 
is now generally recognized that the section Jg 1 1^'®* 
has nothing to do with Jephthah’s dispute with the 
Ammonites. It is a fragment of a narrative of a 
dispute between Israel and the Moabites which 
has been combined with the Jephthah story by 
the compiler of the Book of Judges (cf. Moore, 
Ju^eSi 283). 

More can be said in favour of the view that the 
Ammonites worshipped a god called ‘Am or ‘Ammi. 
The name ‘Amm6n (Assyr. Amman) is apparently a 
diminutive or pet-name from ‘Am, a§ Shimshfin 
(Samson) is from Shemesh. Ammon alone is never 


used as a tribal name, except in the late passages, 

I Ps 83“^ and 1 S 11^^, where the Gr. reads roj)sf vloifs 
The regular expression is ‘ children of 
Ammon.’ Even the ancestor of the race is not 
called Ammon, but Ben-‘Ammt (Gn 19®®). ‘Am 
means primarily ‘father-uncle’ in a polyandrous 
society, then ‘paternal uncle,’ then ‘kinsman,* 
then ‘people.’ The narrator in Gn 19®® has chosen 
the meaning ‘father-uncle,’ and has derived from 
this the story of the incestuous origin of the Am- 
monites. Their ancestor, he thinks, was called 
Ben-‘Amml, ‘ son of my father-uncle,’ because his 
father was also his mother’s father. It is more 
likely, however, that ‘Ammi was used here origin- 
ally with reference to a god who was called the 
‘father-uncle,’ or ‘ kinsman’ of the tribe. 

This use of ‘Ammi as a divine name is wide-spread in the 
Semitic dialects. In Heb. we find it as the first element of the 
proper names ‘Ammiel, ‘Ammihud, ‘Ammihur, ‘Amminadab, 
‘Aramisbadai, ‘Ammizabad, ‘Ammiad ; and as the final element 
in the names Ani*am, Eli'am, Ithre*am, Ja8hobe‘am, Jekame'am, 
Jeroboam, Rehoboani, Jible‘am, Jokde'am, Joknie'am, Jokne'am, 
Jorke'am. In Babylonia it appears in names of king« of the 
first dynasty, ‘Ammisatana, ‘Ammisaduga, ■|||!ammurabi (or 
‘Ammurabi), and in South Arabia in ‘Amljarib and other proper 
names. One of the kings of Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal 
bore the name Amminadbi (Amminadab), ‘my father-uncle is 
generous,' where ‘Ammi is clearly the name of a deity. Bala*am 
IS also a name compounded with ‘Am, and one tradition in 
Nu 22® (read *Amm6n instead of *amm6, * his people '), makes 
Balaam come from the land of the children of Amnion (cf. 
Dt 23 * (8) f*. Eehoboam also bears a name compounded with 
‘Am, and he was the son of an Ammonite mother (1 K 1421- 81). 

On the basis of some of these facts, Derenbourg, 
in MSJ (1880) i. 123, proposed the theory that 
‘Am, or ‘Ammi, was the name of the national god 
of the Ammonites. This theory is correct, if we 
regard ‘Am as merely a title applied to Milcom 
by the Ammonites, as it was applied to Jahweh 
by the Israelites ; but it is not correct if we regard 
‘Am as a separate deity. There is no evidence that 
there was a primitive Semitic god ‘Am, any more 
than that there was a primitive Semitic god Baal 
or M61ek. ‘ Paternal uncle ’ is a title like ‘ father,’ 
‘brother,’ ‘king,’ ‘lord,’ that might be applied tt» 
the most diverse gods (see ‘Amm, ‘Ammi). 

The word Ilu, or El, which appears in the name 
of the Ammonite king Pudu-ilu (cf. Padah-El, ‘ God 
has redeemed,’ Nu 34®®), is also generic, and may 
refer to Milcom, as it does to Jahweh in the par- 
allel Heb. form (cf. Pedaiah, 2 K 23®®). Baalis 
(o'Vyn), the name borne by the king of Ammon 
at the time of the faU of Jerusalem, is of doubt- 
ful etymology. Gratz regards it as abbreviated out 
of Ben- ‘alts (p^rp), ‘ son of exultation.’ Baethgen 
iBeitrdgef 16) regards it as equivalent to Baal-Isis, 
‘husband of Isis,’ or ‘Isis is Baal,’ and compares 
Abd-is, ‘ servant of Isis ’ ( CIS 308). Both interpreta- 
tions are exceedingly doubtful, and all that can be 
gathered from this name is that Baal was in use as 
a generic name for deity among the Ammonites as 
amon^ the other Semites. Tobiah the Ammonite 
and his son Jehohanan (Neh 2^® 6^’^*) have names 
compounded with Jahweh, and this has been made 
a basis for the conjecture that Jahweh was one of 
the gods of the Ammonites, as of the people of 
Hamath (cf. Joram, 2 S 8^®, and Yau-bi’di in the 
inscriptions of Sargon), and of the people of Y’a’udi 
in Northern Syria (cf. Azri-yau in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath Pileser III.). The conclusion is, how- 
ever, not valid, because, as previously pointed out, 
the Ammonites settled in the land of Israel during 
the Exile and adopted the cult of the god of the 
land. The other Ammonite names that nave come 
down to us are not theophorous, and, therefore, 
yield no information in regard to the reli^on of 
this race. Stephen of Byzantium (cited by Baeth- 
gen, Beitrdge, 16) states that the original name 
of the capital of Apamon was Ammana, then it 
was called Astarte, and finally Philadelphia. If 
this be true, it indicates the worship of the primi- 
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tive Semitic goddess Ashtart, From the mention 
of the gigantic sarcophagus of Og that was pre- 
served at Rabbah (Dt 3^^), we may, perhaps, infer 
that ancestor - worship was practised among the 
Ammonites as among other branches of the Semitic 
race. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that there 
is no convincing evidence of the worship of any 
other god than Milcom among the Ammonites. 
It would be rash, however, to infer from this lack 
of evidence, which is due to the scantiness of our 
sources, that Milcom occupied the same unique 
place in Ammon as Jahweh did in Israel ; and to 
use this, as Kenan did, as proof of a tendency 
to monotheism in that branch of the Semitic race 
to which Israel belonged. In all probability the 
Ammonites were polytheists, like their neighbours 
and near relatives the Moabites and Edomites, and 
it is merely an accident that we know the name 
of only the head god of their pantheon. 

In regard to the rites of their religion we know 
practically nothing, except what we may infer 
from the analogy of the religions of kindred races. 
Jer 9“® shows that they practised the rite of cir- 
cumcision, in common with the Egyptians, Israel- 
ites, Edomites, and Moabites. In other respects 
probably their customs did not differ widely from 
those of ancient Israel. From Gn Belitzsch 
[Com, on Gen,) infers that the Ammonites and 
Moabites were characterized by an extreme lewd- 
ness that aroused the moral repugnance of Israel ; 
and he appeals to Nu 25 for proof of this in the 
case of the Moabites ; but Gn jg evidently 
derived from a fanciful popular etymology of the 
names Moab and Ben-Amml that no historical 
conclusions can be based upon it. 

Literature. — Ewald, Hist, of Isr. (London, 1876), ii. pp. 295, 
8S6, 393 ff., iii. (1878), p. 24 ; Stade, GVI (1881), i. pp. 113-126; 
Wellhausen, 2sr. u. jiid. Gesch. (1895), p. 7fif, ; Winckler, 
Gesch, Isr, (1895), i. pp. 218-216 ; Kautzsch, art. ‘ Ammon ’ in 
Riehm’s HWB (1884) ; Macpherson, art. ‘ Ammon ’ in Hastings’ 
(1899) ; Buhl, art. ‘ Ammon’ in PRE 3 ; Moore, art. ‘ Milcom* 
in EBi ; and the literature under Moleoh, Ammi in this work. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

AMNESTY. — The word is used somewhat 
loosely by modem writers with reference to 
several episodes in Greek history. Strictly and 
properly, it is the word used by writers of the 
ost-classical age to describe the resolution adopted 
y the Athenians after the expulsion of the so- 
called Thirty Tyrants, when, in the summer of 
B.C. 403, a reconciliation was effected, through the 
mediation of the Spartan king Pausanias, between 
the oli^rchical party of the city and the democrats 
of the Piraeus, upon the following basis : 

‘All persons who, having remained in the City during the 
oligarchical regime, were anxious to leave it, were to be free 
to settle at Eleusis, retaining their full civil rights, and possess- 
ing full and independent rights of self-government, with free 
enjoyment of their personal property. . . . There should be a 
universal amnesty concerning past events towards all persons 
(twv Si irapf\7)\vd6Tu>y fxrjBsvl xrpb? ft.y]Siva fiinr)<riita.Kelv 
except the Thirty, the Ten (who were their successors), the 
Eleven (who had carried out their decrees of execution), and 
the magistrates (ten in number) of the Pirsaus ; and these 
should also be included if they should submit to give an 
account of their official acts (<av SiSuiariy tvOvvas) in the usual 
way ’ (Arist. At/i. Pol. 39 [Kenyon’s tr.] ; of. Xen. Bell. ii. 4. 38, 
and reference in Aristoph. PluL 1146 : p,7j ei <rw 

jcaT€A.aj3«s. *AAA.tt ^vvoiieov frpos Otuv St^acr&e pie). 

That the children of the Thirty were included 
under the amnesty is testified by Demosthenes 
Or. xl. 32 : yvvl $’ /tiv oth-m Kotvol xal 

<pt\dy$pi07roi, (^(tt oidk roifS Tu>y Tpi&Kovra, vlets ^vya- 

ded(rai iK rijs TSKem — which was in striking 

contrast with the practice usual in Greek politico 
strife.* This agreement of harmony was ratified 
by the oath of the whole people, and for some 
years at least it seems to have been incorporated 
with the oath of office taken by members of the 
* e.g. at Oorcyra (Thuc. iii. 70 f.) ; at Argos (Grote, Hist, of 
Greece, ix. 418) ; see Thonissen, Le droit p^nal, p. 163, and cf. 
Dio Oass. xliv. 26. 6. 


Council and the Heliasts — the senators swearing 
not to admit any information {hdei^Ls) or to allow 
any arrest {diraycoyn) founded on any fact prior to 
the arehonship of Eukleides, excepting only in the 
case of the persons expressly excluded from the 
amnesty tQp <pvy6projv) ; the dikasts swearing 
neither to remember past wrongs, nor to yield to 
any solicitation to do so, but to give their verdict in 
accordance with the revised code dating from the 
restoration of the democracy (Andoc. de Myst. 90 : 

oif p,v7}cnKaK7}<ro}f oi/Sk &W(p TreicrofAai, \l/7j<pLQdfmi. dk Kard 

rods ic€lpl4vovs vdfiovs. See Grote, Mist, of Greece 
[vol. xii. ed. 1884], viii. 100 n.).* 

The amnesty, as above described, seems to have 
been renewed two years later with the secessionists 
at Eleusis (Arist. l.c. ; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 43 : xal 
6p.6cravr€S UpKovs fj p.^v pvrjcriKaK'fja'eLV ire Kctl vOv opov 
re To\LT€\jovra,L Kal toTs Sokols ippivei 6 S^pos). The 
energetic but high-handed action of Archinos was 
a powerful factor in maintaining the amnesty. 
When one of the returned exiles began to violate 
the a^eement, Archinos haled him before the 
Council, and persuaded the Councillors to put the 
man to death without trial (Arist. l.c. : dKpirop 
diroKTctpaL), telling them that they had now an 
opportunity of snowing whether they wished to 
preserve tne democracy and abide by their oath. 
Archinos also carried a measure giving every one 
accused in violation of the amnesty the right to 
raise a special plea in bar of action {Trapaypa<j>ij. 
See Isocr. Or. xviii. 2 ; &p tls dtKd^TjraL irapd rods 
SpKovs, i^eipat tQ <peifyoPTi vapaypdxf/acrdai . . , tp^ ol 
roXpQpres pvk)<xlkclk€lp pif] p6pop iinopKovPTes i^eX^yxoLPTo 
K.r.X.).f 

It must be noticed that the terms used of the above events 
by the classical writers are at fitoAiJcretv or at BioKKayal, ai 
SloMkcu, ot opKot — the ‘reconciliation,’ the ‘covenant,’ the 
* oath ’ ; while for the specific content of the oath the phrase 
/Ltmjo-t/caKetj/, ‘ not to remember past wrongs,’ is ordinarily used 
(corresponding to the phrase ras wept r5>p rrporepoiv atria; 
tii^Xeirf/av used in Arist. Ath. Pol. £[. 3). Compare the account 
given by the Latin compilers, e.g. Corn. Nep. Throe, iii. 2 : 
‘legem tulit, ne quis ante actarum rerum accusaretur neve 
multaretur, eamque illi oblivionis appellarunt ’ ; J ustin, v. 10. 10 : 
‘ atque ita per multa membra civitas dissipata in unum tandem 
corpus redii^tur, et ne qua dissensio ex ante actis nasceretur, 
omnes iure iurando obstringuntur, disoordiarum oblivionem 
fore.’ The Greek word apvyjorla., translating the Latin oblivio, 
is first used in Val. Max. iv. 1. 4 : * hsec oblivio, quam Atheni- 
ensea ap,vi|<nrtav vocant ’ ; and by Plutarch (do. 42) : Ktxepwv 
. . . eireicre -rijv inSytcXtiroP ’AOTjpalovs p.t.pwap.ev7\v afjt.vy}<rrCav rStP 
iirl Kalo'a.pi \\/-r\^ifTa<TQax (fit. Plut. Preec. Pol. 17 : to \^<^to’att rb 
rij; kp.irrfO'rLas ejrl rot; rpiaKOPra and Hist. Aug. Auret. 89 : 
‘amnestia etiam sub eo dolictorum publicorum decreta est de 
exemplo Atheniensium '). It was probably the classical phrase 

pvricriKOiKetv that was in Cicero’s mind in the opening of hia 
First Philippic (^PkU. i. 1 : * in quo templo, quantum in me fuit, 
ieci fundamenta pads, Atheniensiumque renovavi vetus ex- 
emplum : grBSCum etiam verbum usurpavi, quo turn in sedandis 
discordiis usa erat civitas ilia, atque omnem memoriam dis- 
cordiarum oblivione sempiternadelendamcensui’ — where, how- 
ever, the Berne MS reads ‘amnestiam’ before ‘ usurpavi ’). 

A similar example of an Act of oblivion, though 
no details are known, is furnished by the_ restored 
democracy of Samos in B.O. 411 (Thuc. viii. 73 ; koI 
rpidKOPTO. pkp TLPas diriKTeLvcLP tQv TptaKoHicp, rpets 
rods alTLCordTovs <i>vyg i^Tjpitaffap* rots S* AXXols oi 5 

pP7)(TLKaK0UPT€S d7]pOKpaTO^pL€POL tS XoLtSp ^VP€TroXlr€VOP). 

An abortive attempt to re-establish harmony on 
the basis of amnesty was made at Megara in 
B.C. 424 (Thuc. iv. 74). 

It is clear that the above Acts of oblivion differ 
from those examples to which the word ‘ amnesty ^ 
is also applied by modem writers — that is to say, 
those resolutions, of which several instances are 

* Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 20. 2 : orratndaravris wore « • Kal TvpavKiy- 
Bevres, ov wp^Tepov ainiKXdyyjottp rStv KaKwv rrplv cryvfieVOat xal 
SiopQXoyyjiraorBtu, tmv re (rvp.^«j8»}K<JT<«>v cr^urt • • iinX-qcreodai, 

Kal pn)8iv TO Trapdirav virep avrStv p-ijTc eyKoXecreiP irore prire 
ptnjcnKaKrq<Tei.v nuC. 

t Whether this belongs to th« year b.c. 403 or to b.c. 401 is 
doubtful— probably to the latter year ; so the present writer 
would arrange the events, rejecting Breitenhach's attempt (ed. 
of Xen, Bell. ed. 2, note on Hell. ii. 4. 43) to prove that the 
oath as given by Andocides (above quoted) belongs to the 
second and final act of reconciliation, and that hence arises its 
difference from the oath as given by Xen. Bell. iL 4. 38. 
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known from Greek history, taken in times of great 
danger, with the object of stilling disputes and 
uniting all forces in defence, by which political 
exiles were recalled and civic rights conferred 
upon those who had been partially or wholly dis- 
franchised as a penal measure. The Athenians 
adopted this measure shortly before the battle of 
Salamis (Andoc. d& Myst, 107 : iyvwcrap roiJs re 
<f>et!iyovras KCLraBi^aadai Kal ToifS drl/Movs imrlfiovs 
'iroiijaat. Cf. Arist. Ath, Pol, 22 ; Koredi^aPTo Tdvras 
Toifs (barpaKLO-fievovs . . . ffTparelav). 

Again, a similar resolution was passed at the time 
of the siege of Athens by Lysander, on the motion 
of Patrofleides (Andoc. op, cit, 73 : ydp al vijes 

5i€<f>6dpr}(rap Kal i) iroXiopKla ^yivero, i^ovXe^cracrBe irepl 
oiiopoLaSf Kal ^do^ev ipuu Toi>s drlpLOVs iTnTi/xovs irot/rjaaL : 

see § 77 for the full text of the decree). A third 
example is furnished by the proposal of Hypereides 
after the defeat at Chseroneia, that exiles should 
be recalled and public debtors and other dri^fioi be 
restored to their civic status on condition of military 
service (Lycurg. Leocr. 41 ; Hyper./rp^. 29 ; Demos. 
Or, xxvi. 12 ; 6t€ ydp '^Tepeidrjs ^ypa-tpe, rCov ircpl 
"XaLpciipeLav drvxVM'^rioP roLs''lBiWrjcri yepofiivuv , , , eXvai 
roi>y drlfMOVS iTnrLpLOvs, tp' bp-ovoodvres dvapres binrbp 
iXevBeplas irpodbpojs dyoopl^oiPTac), To these examples 
may be added the measure of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), 
which restored civil rights to ail who before his 
archonship (B.c. 594) had been visited with dis- 
franchisement, with the exception of certain 
categories of persons which need not here be 
specified. Such acts of grace were known with 
reference to individuals, e.g.y the recall of 
Alcibiades (Xen. Hell. i. 4. 11, his return in 
B.C. 408 ; the vote of recall actually passed 
in B.c. 411, Thuc. viii. 97) and of Demosthenes in 
B.C. 323 (Pint. Dem, 27), as well as of the historian 
Thucydides — to take only conspicuous examples in 
Athenian history. 

Such acts of grace or pardon on the part of the 
sovereign people in reference to individuals or 
comparatively small groups or classes are clearly 
different in their nature from Acts of oblivion, 
where, in Greek history at any rate, the sovereign 
body itself has been sundered in twain upon a 
conflict of principle concerning the forms of 
government. Both, again, are be clearly dis- 
tinguished (and the confusion is not uncommon in 
the books of reference) from what the Greeks called 
ddeia, which corresponds to our Bill of Indemnity, 
Such dd^ta or guarantee against penal consequences 
was always necessary to enable anyone to exercise 
any privilege that did not properly belong to his 
status, i.e. to enable slaves, resident aliens or 
disfranchised citizens to perform those higher 
functions which were part and parcel of the notion 
of civic status. It was also necessary before a pro- 
posal for the State to forego any of its rights against 
individuals, as, for example, a proposal for the re- 
moval of atimia or disfranchisement (Dem, Or. 
xxiv. 47 : dXXoy o5ro? pbfios, ovk iQp irepl tujp drlpoiP 
obdk tQp bfpeiXbPTuv \4y€LP obSk d<p4<r€(as 

tQp d<p\i^pdr(ay oidk rd^eojy, dp pij t^s ddelas 5odeL<njSf 
Kal Tadnjs fx^ i\drr(op ^|a/ct<rxtXia;v \f/y}(f>i(rapiv(ap. 

Cf. CIA i, 180-183, and i. 32). A vote of d5aa 
also guaranteed informers against punishment for 
crimes in which they might have been participators ; 
but their evidence must be truthful. In general, 
dSeia was a preliminary surrender of specific rights of 
the State in favour of an individual for a particular 
puipose (see Goldstaub, De ddelas notions et usu 
in iure publico Attico, Breslau, 1888), 

We must distinguish, then, the following three 
categories : (1) ddeia, indemnity for acts which 
involve or may involve penal consequences ; in 

f eneral, prospective ; only when retrospective 
oes it comcide in practical eftect with amnesty. 
(2) Pardon, in cases in which the penal con- 


sequences are already in operation. In this sense 
the word ‘amnesty’ is incorrectly used, as above 
explained. The Greeks apparently possessed no 
single term to cover this sense. (3) M ppw^fcaKeTp 
( = Lat. oblivio and late Gr. dpp'tiaTla ; Eng. 
‘ amnesty ’ in its correct use), an Act of oblivion, 
or refusal to make investigation of matters of fact 
with a view to punishment. 

Literature.— G rasser, ‘Amnestie dea Jahres 403/ Munich^ 
1868,yaAr&./. Philologie^ xcix. 193 fol. ; Liibbert, DeAmne^itia 
anno CCCCIJI a. Chr. ab Atheniensibus decreta, Kiel, 1881 ; 
J. M. Stahl in Rheinisches Mu&mm, 1890, p. 275 fol. 

W. J. WOODHOITSE. 

AMPHIARAUS. — A seer and, along with 
Adrastus, the chief hero of the legend of the Seven 
against Thebes. He had early become the subject 
01 heroic legend, and his character was portrayed 
in legend in Argos as well as round about Thebes. 
These local legends had been, too, at an early date 
united to the Theban cycle of legends by the two 
Homeric epics, ‘ The expedition of Ampliiaraus ’ and 
the ‘Thebaid.’ But his cult is older than the 
legend. 

Ampliiaraus was worshipped in the Peloponnesus 
(Sparta, Pausanias, iii. 12. 5 ; Argos, Pausan. ii. 
23. 2 ; Phlius, Pausan. ii. 13. 7 ; and the colony of 
Byzantium, FlfO iv. 149. 16), and especially in 
Oropus near Thebes, where his sanctuary has been 
excavated (Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1893 fh). He was 
worshipped as a god of the lower world, often at his 
own grave, where he gave oracles. That is the 
original form of the belief regarding him. This 
is the reason, too, why he is a seer m the heroic 
legend, and why he does not die but descends 
alive into the depths of the earth. 

As seer, Amphiaraus was genealogically con- 
nected with the famous seer Melampus (Homer, 
Od. XV. 225 5’.), and later with Apollo (Hygin. 
Fab. 70, 128). Argos was regarded as his home. 
An all but forgotten legend represents him as an 
Argive king and enemy of Adrastus, whose brother 
Pronax he kills. Adrastus flees to Sicyon to 
his grandfather Polybus, but returns victorious 
and makes peace with Amphiaraus. The latter 
marries Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus j and both 
parties are bound to accept her decision. When 
rolynices was seeking allies for the war against 
Thebes, Adrastus his father-in-law bribed Eriphyle, 
who compelled Amphiaraus, against his will, to 
march with them (Pindar, JVem. ix. with Scholium 
30 and 35 ; Herodotus, v. 67 ; Hygin. Fab. 73). A 
later version of the legend, which probably origin- 
ated from the epic Thebaid, related that* Amphi- 
araus concealed himself in his house in order not to 
be compelled to take the field against Thebes, where 
he knew he must die, but was betrayed by his 
wife Eriphyle, who had been bribed by Polynices 
with the necklace of Harmony. Thus did Eriphyle 
become guilty of the death of Amphiaraus, who at 
his departure instructed his youthful son Amphi- 
lochus to wreak vengeance on Eriphyle for his 
death (Homer, Od. xv. 243 ff. with Scholium 246 ; 
Sophocles, Flee. 836 with Scholium ; Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, iii. § 60 ff.; Hygin. Fab. 73). This 
leave-taking was represented on the Cypselus chest 
in Olympia (Pausan, v. 17. 4), and the picture on 
the Corinthian bowl [Kpar^p) corresponds with it 
{Monumenti d. Instil uto, x. 4. 5). 

In Nemea also, which lies on the road between 
Argos and Thebes, there were legends of Amphi- 
araus, traces of which have been preserved in the 
legends of the founding of the Wemean Games, 
especially in the 3rd Hypothesis in Pindar’s Nemean 
Odes J Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5 ; Pausanias, iii. 18. 
12, ii. 15. 2 ,* Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 6. 4. 

In the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus slays 
the powerful Theban hero Melanippus (Herodotus, 
V. 67 ; Pausanias, ix. 18. 1). But he cannot with- 
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stand Fericlymenus, and flees from him ; however, 
as the latter is about to stab him in the back, 
Zeus divides the earth with a lightning flash, and 
sinks Amphiaraus with his chariot alive into the 
depths. This tradition is a unity, and thus pro- 
bably derived from the epic Thebaid (Pindar, Nem. 
ix. 24; Euripides, Supp, 925; Apollodorus, Bib- 
liotheca, hi. § 77). 

There are mirrored in these legends struggles of 
the time of the settlement of the Greek peoples in 
Argos as well as round about Thebes. The people 
who worshipped Ampliiaraus had brought his cult 
with them from Argos over Phlius and Nemea 
towards the north, where its last remnants were 
preserved between Attica and Boeotia. These his- 
torical recollections in connexion with the cult, 
which remained ever living, have provided the 
material of the legend and determined its character. 

Liteeatukb.— W elcker, EpiscTier Cyelus, ii. S20 flf. ; Bethe, 
Thebanische Held&nliedLert 42 ff., 76fif, ; Pauly- Wissowa, i. 

1866 ff. E. Bethe. 

AMPHICTYONY. — An amphictyony was a 
union of different cities or peoples, centred in a 
temple for the common performance of certain 
religious duties. The name is derived from 
d/j.<ptKrioy€s (with a variant form in later times, 
dp(piKTTLroves)j which, with its equivalent TepiKrloyeSj 
is used by early writers (Homeric Hymn, Pindar, 
Thucydides) in the sense of ‘dwellers round.* The 
word dfjL^LKrvoi/ia is not expressly defined by any 
Greek writer; it is not frequent in the classical 
authors, although the substantive 6.fi<f>iKT<>ov€t 
and the adjective &p<Plktvov(.k65 are often used. 
The ideas attached to these words were coloured 
by tbe history and constitution of the Delphian 
amphictyony, and we need not assume that all 
amphictyonic unions were similar in organization 
or function. Many local unions in early times 
which were formed on a religious basis, and would 
fall within the definition given above, are not 
expressly described as amphictyonies. This may 
be accidental, for some amphictyonic unions are 
mentioned omj once in ancient literature, and 
there were primitive religious leagues, which did 
not survive in later times, that seem to have 
possessed the characteristics generally regarded 
as amphictyonic, and we know of no essential 
difference which should exclude them from the 
present survey. 

The simplest form of union which can be traced 
in the earliest times is the union of people of 
kindred race within a continuous area round a 
common temple. 

Such a federation is perhaps implied in the be- 
ginning of Odyss, iii., where the men of Pylos in 
their companies feast and offer sacrifice to Poseidon. 
So Strabo records (viii. 343) that the Tryphilians 
met at Samicum in the grove of the Samian 
Poseidon, had the sacred truce proclaimed, and 
united in sacrifice. So also the twelve Ionian 
cities of the Peloponnesns, before the Ionian 
migration, combined in a religious league centred 
in the temple of Poseidon at Helice (Strabo, viii. 
384), and on this league was modelled the federa- 
tion of the Ionian colonies in Asia. Strabo (ix. 
412) refers to the ‘amphictyonic* league of On- 
chestus, whose meeting-place was the grove of 
Poseidon in the territory of Haliartus, founded 
perhaps before the immigration of the Boeotians. 
The Boeotians, after their conquest, celebrated at 
the temple of Itonian Athene, in the plain of 
Coronea, the festival of the Pamboeotia (Strabo, 
ix. 411) ; and we may assume that their league had 
an amphictyonic character. It may have been the 
original basis of the political federation of later 
times. 

Strabo (viii. 374) also records an ‘amphictyony* 


of Calauria, an island off the coast of Troezen. 
This met, probably at a very early period, at the 
temple of Poseidon (which was always an asylum), 
and included the following cities : Hermione, 
Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orchomenus. At a later time Argos 
and Sparta took the place of Naupiia and Prasiae. 
This league combined states which were not neigh- 
bours. Whether it had any objects other than 
religious we do not know ; but it is possible, as is 
generally assumed, that it was a union of sea- 
states, designed to secure intercourse by sea. 

The amphictyony of Pylae, which afterwards 
became so important from its connexion with 
Delphi, was originally a combination of diflerent 
races (not cities), united in the worship of Demeter. 
Its history will be studied in detail below. 

There are possible references to an amphictyony 
of Dorian states centred in Argos (Pans. iv. 6. 2 ; 
Plut. ParaU. 3), presumably meeting at the temple 
of Apollo Pythaeus. The allusion in Pindar {Nem. 
vi. 44) to the festival of the ‘ amphictyons ’ in the 
grove of Poseidon is held by some to imply a 
Corinthian amphictyony, but the word may be 
used in a general sense. It has been suggested 
that we should assume a Euboean amphictyony 
meeting in the temple of Amaryntliian Artemis, 
as there is evidence of the Euboean cities combining 
in a festival there (Strabo, x. 448 ; Livy, xxxv. 38). 

Of these religious leagues centred on the main- 
land of Greece, those meeting at Samicum, Helice, 
Coronea, and Amarynthus are not expressly de- 
scribed as amphictyonies. Of the federations of 
the Greek colonies, in the Aegean or in Asia, we 
have warrant for calling only that of Delos an 
amphictyony. This league from a very early date 
united the lonians of the islands in the worship of 
Apollo, and its history will be considered below. 
There are other leagues which have amphictyonic 
characteristics. The twelve Ionian colonies of 
Asia Minor (of which a list is given in Herod, i. 
142) met at the Panionium, a precinct on the pro- 
montory of Mycale dedicated to the Heliconian 
Poseidon, and celebrated a festival called Panionia 
(Herod, i. 148 ; cf. Strabo, viii. 384 ; Diod. xv. 49). 
The league, which was probably founded on the 
model of the original league of tne Ionian cities in 
the Peloponnesus, had also political objects, and 
the meetings at the Panionium were used for the 
discussion of questions of common policy and to 
promote joint action (Herod, i. 170, vi. 7). Ephesus 
was also a place of common festival for the lonians 
(Thuc. iii. 104 ; cf. Dionys. Hal. iv. 25, who says 
the precinct of Artemis was the place of meeting, 
and Diod. xv. 49, who says the was trans- 

ferred from the Panionium to Ephesus). The 
grove of Poseidon at Tenos seems to have been the 
site of a ir avifjy vpts (Strabo, x. 487). 

The three Dorian cities of Rhodes (Lindus, 
lalysus, and Camirus), Cos, and Cnidus, with 
Halicarnassus (which was afterwards excluded from 
the union), celebrated a festival on the Triopian 
promontory at the temple of Apollo (Herod, i. 144). 
Dionysius {l.c.) says that these Dorians and the 
lonians meeting at Ephesus took the great am- 
phictyony as their model, and attributes to their 
leagues, besides religious functions, powers of 
jurisdiction and control of policy for which we 
have no evidence elsewhere. 

The religious leagues in Greece and the colonies 
which come within the definition of an amphio- 
tyony, as given above, have been mentioned. ^ It 
is possible that there were other similar federations 
in early times of which all trace is lost. 

Before discussing the Delian and the Delphian 
amphictyonies, eacn of which had a special charac- 
ter, it will be best to consider the general functions 
of such religious leagues. 
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It is clear that the amphxctyony was a primitive 
form of union, the origin of which in all probability 
preceded the coming of the Achaean invaders. 
The gods whose temples supplied the meeting- 
places are for the most part the gods of the earliest 
inhabitants. Poseidon appears at Samicum, Helice, 
Onchestus, Calauria, and the Isthmus (if we in- 
terpret Pindar’s allusion as showing the existence 
of an amphictyony), and at Mycale and Tenos. At 
Pylae, Demeter was the presiding goddess. The 
primary purpose was the common worship, at set 
times, of the god ; and the offering of a common 
sacrifice and the celebration of a common festival 
were essential elements. (Terms like rb. na^^oit^rta, 
rb HavLfhvLtXy rb ’E0<^<rta, rb Ai^Xta might denote the 
festival generally, or the sacrifice ; cf. Strabo, viii. 
384, $6ov<tl iK€L rb JIavlixjPLa). 

At the meeting {Tav/jyypt.s) a sacred truce (^/cexftp^a) 
was proclaimed. The cities or peoples participating 
sent sacred envoys (Oeupoly in some instances de- 
noted by special titles, Hv^aia-ralf ATjXtao-rai), but 
many of the ordinary citizens flocked to the gather- 
ings. Usually there were athletic and musical 
contests, and it is possible that the great games of 
Greece had their origin in amphictyonic meetings 
(see Gilbert, Grieck. SiaatsaUerticmer, ii. p. 406). 

The gathering often served other purposes : fairs 
were held, and some of them became important 
markets. Peaceful intercourse between the states 
was encouraged, and combination for political 
purposes was facilitated by these meetings, which 
were sometimes used for definite political ends. 
Thus the lonians discussed their common interests, 
and resolved on united action at the Panionium ; 
the Boeotian confederation may have been the out- 
come of the religious league at Coronea, and events 
caused the Delian and the Delphian amphictyonies 
to assume political importance. In spite, however, 
of the exaggerated statements of some ancient 
writers (Dionys. Hal. iv. 25), there is not sufficient 
evidence to justify us in assuming that the original 
purpose of the amphictyonic gatherings was other 
than religious. But the indirect results were of 
great moment both in religion and politics. The 
Greek tendency to disunion was in some measure 
corrected. Co-operation in the worship of a tribal 
god gave expression to the idea of kinship ; inter- 
course at the sacrifices, festivals, and marts tended 
to break down the barriers between difterent states, 
and on occasion prepared the way for permanent 
peace and political union. The names Pamboeotia 
and Panionia, given to two of these gatherings, 
emphasize the idea of unity. When the amphicty- 
ony included cities which were not neighbours, or 
which did not recognize the bond of kinship, its 
function was even more important. The associa- 
tion of different peoples in the worship of a common 
god broke through the exclusiveness of local cults, 
and tended to found that religious unity which was 
regarded as one of the bases of Hellenic nationality 
(Herod, viii. 144). The Delphian amphictyony 
certainly contributed to the idea of Hellenism, and, 
in concert with the oracle, had great influence in 
establishing common religious observances among 
the Greeks, Its political importance was in some 
sense accidental ; its religious functions it shared 
with the other amphictyonies, whose importance in 
the history of religion rests on their work in unit- 
ing different states in the common worship of the 
same gods. 

The Delian amphictyony. — Delos, the sacred 
island, hallowed as the birthplace of Apollo, was 
from early times a religious centre for the lonians 
of the Aegean. The legends spoke of a transfer 
of the island from Poseidon to Apollo (Strabo, 
viii. 373), and of Theseus instituting a festival 
(Pans. viii. 48, 3 ; cf. Plut. TAes, 21). It is thought 
that the connexion of Theseus with the festival 


was an invention in the time of the Athenian 
domination ; but, at least from the time of Solon, 
Athens sent sacred envoys, A'rjXiac-ralf chosen from 
certain Eupatrid families (Athen. vi. 234). There 
is evidence for the existence of the wavi^yvpL^ at a 
comparatively early date, in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo (i. 146-164 ; cf. Thuc. iii. 104, 

54 iroT€ Kal t 5 irdXai fAeydXTf ^^poSos is r^v Aij'Xov rQv 
*l(x>pwp T6 Kal T€pLKTidpo)p PTjcTLcoTQpf and Strabo, X. 485). 
To Delos came the * lonians in their trailing robes,’ 
with their wives and their children. There they 
oftered sacrifice, performed sacred dances and 
hymns, and engaged in contests. Doubtless a 
sacred truce was proclaimed, and a fair was held 
upon the seashore, where the visitors to the 
festival exchanged their goods. The union of the 
states celebrating the festival probably bore the 
name of an amphictyony. Although it is not 
expressly described as such, the existence in later 
times of officials called is best explained 

on the theory that the title is a survival from 
earlier days (see below, andcf. Thue. l.c. repcKrlopes), 
As Mycale and Ephesus rose in importance as 
meeting-places for tlie lonians of Asia Minor and 
of the islands near the coast, the festival at Delos 
waned. The islanders (presumably of the Cyclades) 
and the Athenians continued to send their bands of 
singers and their sacrifices, but in the troublous 
times of the 6th and 6th centuries the great 
festivals were abandoned (Thnc. Lc.), 

Delos was too small in extent and population to 
possess any political strength. Hence it was liable 
to come under the patronage or the sway of domi- 
nant powers. Pisistratns nad purified the island, 
and Polycrates had shown it favour (Thuc. Z.c.). 
The Athenians, on the institution of their con- 
federacy in 477, chose Delos as the meeting-place. 
Political reasons may have moved them, but it is 
probable that their choice was partly determined 
by the desire to represent their league as an 
amphictyony, centred in what had been a holy 
place of the Ionian race, of which Athens claimed 
to be the natural head. At Delos the meetings of 
the allies were held, and the federal funds were 
stored. With the growth of Athenian domination 
and the transfer of the treasury to Athens (in 454), 
Delos lost its importance in the confederacy, until, 
in 426-5, the Athenians purified the island, and 
established a great festival, to be held every four 
years. Whether the amphictyony had hitherto in 
form survived or not, we do not know, but the 
Athenians seem to have wished to represent it as ’ 
still existing. Thus, although the temple and its 
funds were controlled by Athenian magistrates 
(the earliest direct evidence refers to the year 
434-3, CIA i. 283), these bore the title ^Aix<f>tKTijoyes 
or *Ap<pLKr5oP€s ^ABrjpaLup {BCH viii. p, 283). The 
probable explanation of this name is that the title 
had at some time been home by the representatives 
of other states, and that although (with one or two 
exceptions in the 4th cent.) only the Athenians 
appointed such magistrates, the fiction of am- 
phictyonic government was kept up. (Our know- 
ledge is based on inscriptions ; tlie only allusion to 
such oificials in literature is in Athenaeus, iv. 173, 
6 rQiP ^ AfKpLKrvdpwp pdfios). 

The amphictyon;jr of Delos thus ceased to be a 
religious union of independent states, and became 
an instrument of Athenian supremacy, so that its 
history is bound up with the varying fortunes of 
Athens. 

The festival (ATjXta) was celebrated in the spring 
of the third year of each Olympiad. (A lesser 
festival took place every year). It was regulated 
and presided over by the Athenians (Aristotle, 
Ath, Pol, 54. 7, refers to it as if it were an 
Athenian festival) ; the Athenians sent a Becapta in 
the sacred ship, and at every celebration an ofiering 
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of a gold croNvn was made to Apollo (dpiarreToy rod 
S€o0, CIA ii. 814) ; and from the number of crowns 
recorded in the inventories, the number of celebra- 
tions can be estimated. The festival was modelled 
on the great Pan-Hellenic festivals, and was doubt- 
less open to all the states of the Aegean, possibly 
to all the Greeks. To the old athletic and musical 
contests the Athenians added horse races. (For 
the order of proceedings see Pint. Nic. 3). 
Banquets concluded the festival, at which the 
Delians served the tables, and hence bore the title 
of ’EXeo^iJrai (Athen. iv. 173). 

The first celebration was in 425, and was pro- 
bably the occasion of the magnificent deijpLa of 
Nicias (Pint. JSfic. 3 ; others attribute this to 417). 
The Delians seem to have resented the rule of the 
Athenians, and in 422 the Athenians expelled 
them from the island (Thuc. v. 1), intending, no 
doubt, to make it a mere appanage of Athens. 
But in 420, at the bidding of the Delphian oracle, 
they were i*estored. 

I'he festival was celebrated every four years 
during the Peloponnesian war. An inscription of 
410-409 (BOH viii. p. 283) shows Delian j^ew/c<5pot 
sharing in the administration with the four 
^A.d7}vai(ap ’AfjL<f>tKT{fopes (for whose title this is 
the earliest definite evidence). After the fall of 
Athens, Delos regained its independence (the 
fragment of an inscription, IGA 91, probably refers 
to this) ; the great Trevrerrjpls was abandoned, but 
the annual festival was celebrated by the Delians, 
and to this the Athenians still sent their BecapLa 
(Xen. Mem. iv, 8. 2). 

Soon after the battle of Cnidus, when the 
Athenians were striving to re-establish a federation 
of sea -states, they seem to have regained the 
control of the Delian temple {CIA iv. 2. 8136), 
and the festival was renewed probably in 388 (in 
the 4th cent, its date was changed to the second 
year of the Olympiad). The Athenian control 
was interrupted for a time (the banishment of 
Delians recorded in CIA ii. 814 may be connected 
with this epoch), and probably the festival was 
omitted in 380 ; but with the foundation of their 
second confederacy the Athenians were again 
masters of the Aegean. The inscription containing 
the accounts from 377 to 374 (known as the Sandwich 
marble, CIA ii, 814) throws much light on temple 
property and administration. From 377 to 375 the 
sacred property was administered by four A^0t/c- 
rdoves ^A$7}val(av : in 374 five Athenian commissioners 
were appointed and five ^AvBplmv ’A^«^t/cTvoyes. This 
recognition of the allies is consistent with the 
principles of the confederacy, but in only one 
other inscription do the Andrian commissioners 
appear {BCIl viii. 367), and the Athenians, aided by 
Dmian subordinate officials (BovXi^ A^\lwv Kal lepowoLoL 
mentioned in an inventory of 364-3, BCE x. 461), 
continued to administer the temple and the sacred 
property. The festival was regularly celebrated 
with the usual offering of a golden crown. The 
resentment of the Delians was manifested in the 
banishment (probably about 350) of an Athenian 
partisan {ClA ii. 115o); and, in 345-4 or 344-3, the 
Delians appealed to the arbitration of the Delphian 
amphictyony to regain control of the temple (see 
below, p. 398). The decision was favourable to 
the Athenians; even after the collapse of her 
power, Athens retained her control of Delos until 
at least 315. Before 308 Delos was independent, 
and the nominal anmhictyony had come to an end. 
( For date, see von Schofier m Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 
2482). 

The Delphian amphictyony. — The chief am- 
phictyony is usually referred to by modern writers 
as ‘the Delphian’ or ‘the Pythian,’ because in 
historical times De!^hi was its most important 
place of meeting. It met also at Anthela, near 


Thermopylae. The ancients regard it as the 
amphictyony ; allusions to it are usually connected 
with the substantive *Ap.^iKrdoves or the adjective 
’Ajul^lktvovlkos (with (TljpodoSf (rd(rT7}jj.a, (TvviBpLov)^ and 
the collective substantive ^A/x<l>LKTvoAa is compara- 
tively rare (Dem. vi. 19, xi. 4). The substantive 
Ajx<pLKrdov€s is used either of the amphictyonic 
peoples generally, or of their representatives at 
the amphictyonic meetings, or of the actual 
council of Hieromnemones. 

Its early history is legendary (Strabo, ix. 420, 
rk irciXat fih odp dyt^oarat), and the legends are 
diversely interpreted. The foundation was ascribed 
to an eponymous hero, Ampliictyon, usually 
described as the son of Deucalion and brother of 
Hellen (by Dionysius, iv. 25, as the son of Hellen), 
some 300 years before the Trojan war. He, being 
king at Thermopylae, united the neighbouring 
peoples in the festival of Pylaea. Other ac- 
counts explained the name *AfjL(piKrTuoves as meaning 
‘the neighbouring peoples,’ and connected the 
institution with Delphi (for the authorities see 
Biirgel, Die pyldisch - delphische Amphiktyonie, 
p. 4ff.). The rival claims of Thermopylae and 
Delphi, as the place of origin, were reconciled in 
the legend that Acrisius, summoned from Argos 
to help the Delphians, instituted a crw^dpiov at 
Delphi on the model of that at Pylae, and organized 
the constitution of the amphictyony (Scliol. to 
Eur. Orest. 1093 ; cf. Strabo, ix. 420). Little further 
is recorded until the first Sacred War (B.c. 595), 
when the amphictyonic peoples are said to have 
attacked Crisa for injury done to Delphi and 
transgression of the amphictyonic ordinances 
(iEschines, iii. 107-8 ; Strabo, ix. 419). After the 
destruction of Crisa, the Pythian games were 
instituted. 

The truth underlying the legends may be some- 
what as follows. At a remote period, probably 
before the great migrations within Greece, the 
peoples then settled near Thermopylae combined 
in the worship of Demeter, the festival possibly 
being connected with the harvest. That Pylae 
was the original meeting - place is probable on 
the following grounds. Tne^ cult of Demeter 
Amphictyonis was always maintained at Pylae; 
the meetings of the amphictyony, whether at 
Pylae or Delphi, bore the name IlvXaia, and 
UvXaySpoL was the title of the official envoys ; the 
peoples in after times belonging to the amphic- 
tyony were largely those grouped round Thermo- 
pylae. It is a matter of speculation which of 
these peoples originally belonged to the amphic- 
tyony. There were, no doubt, fresh accessions 
consequent on the mirations, and, by the end 
of the 7th cent., probably most of the peoples in 
eastern Greece between Thessaly and Laconia had 
been admitted. The Thessalians were presidents. 
At some period before the first Sacred War, Delphi 
had been taken under the protection of the am- 
phictyony, and became a second place of meeting. 
(Legend placed this at a very early date, and the 
tradition of the Greeks undoubtedly set it before 
the Sacred War. Biirgel argues that the war was 
not conducted by the amj^ictyony, which, he 
thinks, was opened to new states after the war). 
The war with Crisa marks an epoch ; henceforth 
the history of the league rests on surer informa- 
tion ; it IS more closely identified with Delphi, 
whose shrine and property came under the pro- 
tection of the amphictyonic council, which also 
had the superintendence of the Pythian games. 

(a) Mermers . — The amphictyony was a league of 
twelve peoples called y4p7f by Paus. x. 8. 2 ; 
Strabo, ix. 420, wrongly speaks of 7r<5Xets). What- 
ever changes in the composition of the amphic- 
tyony took place, the number of the peoples was 
constant. The earliest list that has come down to 
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Ls is that of Aeschines (ii. 116), who professes to 
pve twelve names, thoxigh only eleven appear in 
he text. These are the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, Magnetians, Locr- 
ans, Oetaeans, Phthians, Malians, and Phocians. 
t is generally believed that the Dolopes should’ be 
tdded to complete the list, and that Aeschines 
[escribes as Oetaeans the people who more usually 
,ppear as Aenianes (Herod, vii. 132, in a list of 
line peoples who submitted to Xerxes, cites only 
.mphictyonic peoples). From 346 to 345 the Mace- 
lonian king took the place of the Phocians, and 
he Delphians were admitted, room being made for 
hem by uniting the Perrhaebians and the Dolopes 
.s one people. (An inscri^ion gives us a list of the 
>eoples in 344-3. See E. JBourguet, U Administra- 
ion JinancUre du sanctuaire pythi^e au JF® si^cle 
mnt Jisiis-Christ^ p. 145 ff., and BCH xxi. p. 322). 
?he subsequent changes after the Aetolians were 
.dmitted need not be followed here. 

While there was at all periods a conservative 
dherence to the principle that races and not 
tates should be members of the amphictyony, 

I measure ascribed to Acrisius, and certainly 
dopted at an early date, regulated the participa- 
ion of separate states in the amphictyonic council. 
Cach of the twelve peoples admitted to membership 
ad two votes (Aesch. ii. 116), and in some cases 
hese votes were divided between different branches 
f the same race {e,g, the Locrians and the 
dalians), or between states belonging to the same 
ace ; thus we find the Ionian votes shared by 
Lthens and one of the Euboean states ; the Dorian 
otes divided between the Dorians of the metro- 
olis and the Dorians of the Peloponnesus, or at 
nother time between the Lacedaemonians and 
ome other state of the Peloponnesus {BOH xx. 

. 197 fi’.) ; and the Boeotian votes between the dif- 
3rent cities of Boeotia (Thebes being usually repre- 
en ted). The exclusion of a particular state from 
he amphictyony might be effected without 
iminishmg the representation of the race to 
diich it belonged, as its vote could be transferred 

0 another state. We have no information as to 
ow the apportionment of votes to the individual 
bates or sections of the people was effected. While 
he decision of amphictyonic business was thus 
ntrusted to the representatives of the states quali- 
ed for the time to vote, other states not so repre- 
ented, or even states which had no ri^ht to a 
ote, might take part in the amphictyonic meet- 
igs, and send sacred embassies. 

[b) Meetings and representatives. — The meetings 
rere held twice a year, in spring and autumn 
rvXaia. elapLv^ Kai fieroirtopiv'^j Strabo, ix, 420), and 
n each occasion at both Anthela and Delphi. 
Extraordinary meetings might be called (Aesch. 
i. 124). Any members of the amphictyonic peoples 
light attend ; sacred embassies [decoptai) were 
robably sent by the amphictyonic peoples, and 
lere were also HvXay dpoc (in some writers IlvXa- 
opai) and "lepofMV'^p.oves, who represented the in- 
srests of the states or peoples qualified to vote, 
'rom the 3rd century ^Ayoparpot seem to have taken 
tie place of the UvXaybpoi. 

There is some uncertainty as to the respective duties of the 
v\ay6fiot and the Tepo/xvij/xove? at different dates. In the early 
iars of the 5th cent, the IlvXaytlpot are represented as the 
cecutive and deliberative power (Herod, vii. 213 ; Plut- Them. 

1 Strabo ix. 420 does not mention any other officials), 
awards the end of the century we can trace Tepo/xmijaovey 
Lristoph, JUiub. 623). Inscriptions and literary evidence (the 
jcount of the meeting of the amphictyony; in Aeschines, iii. 
16 ff., is our chief authority) show that in the 4th cent, 
le Hieromnemones (who were twenty-four in number, two 
r each amphictyonic people) formed the council of the 
nphictyony, Pylagori were still appointed, but had not 
>tmg power, and were perhaps not limited in number. Thus, 
thens sent three to Delphi in 339. The method of appointing 
lese officials may have been left to the discretion of the 
fferent states. At Athens we find the Hieromnemones ap- 


pointed by lot (Aristophanes, l.c.) and the Pylagori elected. 
Prominent statesmen were sometimes appointed (e.g. Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines), perhaps to watch over the political 
interests of their state at the amphictyony. From the 
narrative of the meeting in 339 (Aeschines, l.c.) it would appear 
that the Hieromnemones formed the council (<rvveSpioi^ of 
the amphictyony, and that the individual Hieronmemon might 
seek advice and support from the Pylagori of his state. Thus 
Aeschines, who was one of the Athenian Pylagori, was admitted 
to the council of the Hieromnemones when the other Pylagori 
had withdrawn, and after defending the cause of Athens, 
retired before the vote took place. In the council of 
Hieromnemones, all power, deliberative, judicial, and executive, 
was vested, and it was apparently sometimes described as 
TO Koivhv rS>y *Kjx4>iKrt6vu>v (VIA ii. 661, 1. 41 ; cf. Aesch. ii. 139). 
The president is referred to as 6 ras yvw/uiay (Aesch. 

iiL 124). The decisions of the council were called Uyixara or 
ra SeSoyfjiiva. It Was open to the council to call an eKjcAijorta 
of all who were attending the meeting (ol crvy6xjovrfs koX 
xptofj-evoi. Tt? deep, Aesch. l.c.% presumably to announce the 
course of action proposed, or to ratify the decision of the 
council. 

For the special boards of vaonoLoC and rafiiou. see below. 

(c) Competence of the amphictyony. — It is 
difficult precisely to define the competence of the 
amj^hictyony. There is no general statement in 
ancient writers that can be relied upon (Dionys. 
Hal. iv. 25, vaguely exaggerates), and its powers, 
so far as they cannot be inferred from the original 
aims, must in the main be deduced from the his- 
torical instances of its activity. It should be noted 
that the influence and the importance of the am- 
phictyony varied greatly at different periods. As 
most of its members were politically insi^ificant, 
states such as Athens and Sparta at the height of 
their power had little respect for its authority. 
On the other hand, when a strong state com- 
manded a majority of votes and so became predomi- 
nant in the council, it could use the amphictyony 
for its own ends, and find pretexts to justify an 
extension of amphictyonic action. It is possible 
here to give only broad results without detail. 

We may assume that, probably from the first, 
the amphictyony had two main objects : the union 
of diflerent peoples for common religious purposes, 
and the common observance of certain rules affect- 
ing the relations between those peoples. Two 
causes combined to increase the importance of 
these objects. As the amphictyony came to 
include representatives from most of the peoples of 
Greece, it tended to assume an Hellenic character, 
and when Delphi was taken under its protection 
and became its most important meeting-place, the 
universal recognition of the oracle and of the cult 
of Apollo increased the prestige and importance of 
the amphictyony. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the relative spheres of Delphi and of the 
amphictyony, hut it must be remembered that the 
oracle, though under the protection of the amphic- 
tyony, was independent, and many institutions or 
observances which owed their origin to Delphi 
should not be credited to the amphictyony. 

The members of the amphictyony united in 
common religions observances at both Anthela 
and Delphi. At Anthela they worshipped Demeter 
(with the title "AfKpLKrvoyls or IlvXaItt) and the hero 
Amphictyon. We know that there were meetings 
in spring and autumn protected by the proclama- 
tion of a holy truce (iKcxeipla ) ; sacrifice was offered, 
and probably a festival was celebrated with its usual 
accompaniment of contests and market. An im- 
portant inscription {CIA ii. 545) gives as much 
information as to the relations of the amphictyony 
with Delphi. The inscription dates from B.C. 380, 
and the assertion of the amphictyonic rules and 
duties may mark a recent restoration of the power 
of the amphictyony, perhaps under the protection 
of Sparta, then at the height of her power (Biirgel, 
cit. p. 252; Bourguet, op. cit. pp. 158-9). At 
Delphi Leto, Artemis, and Athena Pronaia (or 
Pronoia) were associated with Apollo as Amphic- 
tyonic deities (Aesch. iii. 108, 111), to whom sacrifice 
was ofiered at the spring and autumn meetings. 
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In the procession preceding the sacrifice, among 
other beasts an ox of great price was led (this is 
the /3o0s Tou of ClA ii. 545, 1. 32 ; cf. Xen. 
EelL vi. 4 - 29, |3o0s rr/^fjLiitv. Some think this beast 
was a special offering at the great Pythia). The 
amphictyony superintended the meetings and 
festivals, including the great Pythia, which took 
place every four years, and the annual Pythia. 
To these festivals tiie amphictyonic states sent 
envoys (perhaps tiie Trvdaicrral of Strabo, ix, 404 ; cf. 
CIA ii. 545. 45, wliere Bockh restored iru^alVrrtls). 
The amphictyony was responsible for the care of 
the sacred rites, of the property consecrated to the 
gods, the temples and other buildings, and the 
sacred land. In the inscription referred to provi- 
sion is made for a circuit of the sacred land (TripoSos, 
cf. Dem. xviii. 150, vepieXdeTy), and penalties are 
imposed on any one taking it into cultivation (cf. 
Aesch. iii. 109, 119). The Hieromnemones are to 
keep the buildings at Delphi in repair. The roads 
and bridges (presumably on the routes leading to 
Delphi) are to be kept up by the amphictyons 
(usually interpreted as the different peoples be- 
longing to the amphictyony). 

More important duties fell to the amphictyony 
when the great temple had to be rebuilt. In the 
6th cent., after it had been destroyed by fire, the 
rebuilding was entrusted to the Alcmaeonidae, as 
contractors (Herod, ii. 180, v. 62). In 373 the 
temple was again burnt down, and under the 
amphictyonic law of 380 the Hieromnemones 
undertook its reconstruction. We have much 
detailed information on the procedure from in- 
scriptions recently found at Delphi. (The results 
are summarized in E. Bourguet, U Administration 
financiire du sanctuairepythique au IV^ siid& 
avant Jisns > Christ),^ Trie restoration of the 
temple undertaken in 369 was not completed 
for thirty years. The work was interrupted by 
the Sacred War, but the heavy fine imposed upon 
the Phocians supplied funds, which enabled the 
work to be carried through. In connexion with 
this work two new^ colleges of amphictyonic 
magistrates were instituted. From 369 we can 
trace the activity of the vaoTOLoL The members 
of the College belonged to amphictyonic peoples, 
but the total number, as well as the numbers from 
the different states, varied widely. Some of the 
states represented in the amphictyonic council 
appointeci none, while Delphi had a yaoTroLos 
before it secured a vote in the council. The 
vaoTowL met twice a year at the ordinary meetings 
of the amphictyony ; they collfected funds for the 
expense of rebuilding, and made contracts in ac- 
cordance with the specifications {<rvyypa<f>aL) drawn 
up for the different parts of the work. (For details 
of the contracts, methods of payment, etc., see 
Bourguet, cm, cit. p. 95 ff.). After the com- 
pletion of the temple, the paoroiol were charged 
with the maintenance of the fabric, and their 
activity can be traced for a century and a half. 

In 339, at the autumn session, a college of 
twenty-four rag/at was instituted (see Bourguet, 
p. 110 ff.). It is thought that the institution 
may have been proposed in the interest of Philip, 
who was anxious to increase his influence in the 
amphictyony. The result was to make the work 
of the vaoTotoi subordinate, and to concentrate the 
control of expenditure in the hands of the new 
college. The composition of the college was 
identical with that of the council of the Hiero- 
mnemones ; the same states were represented, and 
the lists of both were drawn up in the same order. 
The rafjdaty from the sums assigned to them, met 
not only the expenses of rebuilding the temple 
(the money for which was paid over to the vaoTroto/), 
but the other expenses or the amphictyony, both 
at Delphi and Pylae (see Bourguet, p. 126 ff. ). This 


board was, however, only a temporary institution, 
and when the last instalment of the Phocian fine 
had been paid and the temple at Delphi was finished, 
their work probably ceased. Before 310, and pos- 
sibly as early as 326, they were no longer acting. 

Inscriptions thus enable us to realize in detail 
the activity of the amphictyony in the case of the 
sacred property. The protection of the property 
of the god is one of the objects guaranteed by the 
amphictyonic oath recited by Aeschines (ii, 115), 
The other clauses of the oath remind us of another 
obligation of the amphictyony, the observance of 
certain common principles, the violation of which 
was a sin visited by amphictyonic vengeance. 
Aeschines mentions the oath not to raze any 
amphictyonic city to the ground, or to cut off 
running water in war or peace. The purpose of 
those prohibitions, which may go back to the 
origin of the amphictyony, is not to prevent war 
altogether, but to modify its harshness and to 
encourage peaceful intercourse. We do not know 
whether there were other general obligations of a 
similar character recognized by the amphictyony, 
Dionysius (iv, 25) refers to koluoI p6ploi called 
amphictyonic, and other writers refer to the laws 
or deliberations of the amphictyony (Strabo, 
ix. 420; Schol. to Eur. Orest. 1093). If Ave 
could accept the vague statements of these late 
writers, we might assume a much wider com- 
petence of the amphictyony in regulating the 
relations of the Greek states to one another, 
and it is possible that there were kolv6. or 

v6(iol tup 'EW'fjpuv other than those mentioned 
by Aeschines, which were sanctioned by the 
amphictyony (see Biir^el, op. cit. p. 198, for 
certain regulations, possibly but not demonstrably 
amphictyonic). There are instances of charges 
being brought before the amphictyony which 
may have been based on the supposed violation 
of general rules, though we lack definite testi- 
mony. Among the historical incidents quoted in 
this connexion are the condemnation of the Dolopes 
of Scyros for piracy (Pint. dm. 8) ; the price put 
upon the head of Ephialtes after the second Persian 
War (Herod, vii. 213) ; the condemnation of the 
Spartans, who were fined and excluded from the 
amphictyony for the seizure of the Cadmea 
(Diod. xvi. &) ; and the charge threatened against 
Athens by the Amphissians in 339 (Aesch. iii. 116), 

Charges brought before the amphictyony were 
tried by the council, which might fine the offenders 
or exclude them from the league, or in more serious 
cases proclaim a holy war against the offending 
state. As we do not know the scope of the 
amphictyonic laws, we cannot say whether the 
charges were always based on a supposed trans- 
gression of them. Probably some pretext was 
assumed to bring them within the jurisdiction, 
but the competence of the amphictyony mi^ht 
be extended by the admission of charges which 
did not properly come before its court. Thus an 
Athenian decree of 363 {CIA ii. 54) asserts that 
Astycrates has been condemned irap4 roOs p6pom rCov 
*Afi(/>iKri6v(ov, and in 335 Alexander apparently de- 
manded that the orators of Athens should be tried 
before the amphictyony (Dem. xviii. 322). Apart 
from this, disputes might be referred by consent 
to the arbitration^ of the amphictyony, and we 
probably have an instance of this in the submis- 
sion by the Athenians and Delians of their contro- 
versy respecting the Delian temple in 345-4 or 
344-3 (Dem. xvui. 134, xix. 65). 

The amphictyony might pass votes referring 
to individuals, as in the honours accorded to the 
heroes of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 228) and to 
Scyllias (Paus. x, 19. 1), and in the grants of 
driXeta and d(rvXia to the guilds of Dionysiac arti.sts 
{CIA ii. 551 — at some date after 279). 
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We may conclude that the competence of the 
amphictyony was not rigidly restricted, at least 
in practice. It was open to a power possessing a 
dominant influence to extend its functions, and 
Alexander induced the council to confer upon him 
the command of the war against Persia (Diod. 
xvii. 4). 

{d) Importance of the amphictyony, — The 
amphictyonjr in its constitution, its objects, and 
its possibilities involved important principles. It 
united many dili’erent peoples of Greece on the 
basis of a common Hellenism ; and this union was 
realized by a system of representation by which 
equal votes were accorded to the several members. 
It fulfilled the purpose common to amphictyonies 
generally, of maintaining certain religious institu- 
tions and rites, while it enforced the recognition of 
rules regulating the relations of its members. In 
this respect it tended to establish in the Greek 
world a system of 2 'w<z.?z-international law, with a 
court to enforce it, comparable in our own days to 
the purpose of the Concert of Europe. In its con- 
stitution it might seem to prepare the way for a 
federal system, if not for a Pan-Hellenic national 
union. This may explain why, on different occa- 
sions, the anmhictyony might act as the repre- 
sentative of Greek feeling or policy, and why it 
was sometimes described as if it included the 
whole nation (cf. Soph. Trach. 638, dyopal 

IIuXdTtSes ; Herod, vii. 214, ol tQv ‘EXXtJj'wv IluXa- 
yopoL ; Aesch. iii. 161, 254, arvvihpiov rwv ’EXX^vwv). 

But the disruptive forces which dominated the 
Greek political system counteracted these ten- 
dencies. The influence of the amphictyony (apart 
from the oracle) in the sphere of religion scarcely 
extended beyond its own meetings. The rules of 
humanity which it laid down were not enforced, 
and amphictyonic cities were razed to the ground 
without vengeance or protest. The amphictyony 
had little effect in correcting the separate auto- 
nomy of the great states. Composed as it was 
in great part of peoples of small political or 
military significance, it could not impose its will 
on powerful states, which overshadow^ it or made 
it a mere instrument of policy. Thus in the greater 

art of the 5th cent., while Sparta and Athens 

ivided the allegiance and controlled the fortunes 
of the other Greeks, the amphictyony receded into 
the background. In the 4th cent., from 380^ at 
least, the amphictyony assumed a greater im- 
portance, mainly because it came under the 
influence and served the purposes of the most 
powerful states — at first Sparta, then Thebes, 
and later the Macedonian king. The amphic- 
tyony became the scene of intrigues, and the 
Sacred Wars, waged nominally in the cause of 
the amphictyony, were critical for Greek history. 
It is precisely at this period that Demosthenes 
describes the league as ^ iv A€\<poLs a-Kni (v. 25). 
The subservience to the policy of the dominant 
state became still more marked when the Aetolians 
controlled the amphictyony. 

LiTERATtnEiK. — For amphictyomes in general, the proper 
sections in G. Busolt, Griech. Staalsaltertiimer^ (1892) ; G. 
Gilbert, Griech, Staatsaltertiimer, ii. (1885) ; G. F. Schomann, 
Griech, AltertiLmery ii. (4th ed. by J. H. Lipsius, 1902), should 
be consulted. See also F. Cauer, ‘ Amphiktyonien ' in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. (1905 ff.). For the Delian amphictyony see von 
Schoffer in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 2469 ff. ; for the Delphian 
amphictyony, H. Burg-el, Die pylaisck - delphische Amphik- 
tyonie, Munich, 1877. The French excavations at Delos and 
Delphi have brought many fresh inscriptions to light. These 
have been published in the successive volumes of the BOH. 
The financial history of the Delphian amphictyony is sum- 
marized in E. Bourgruet, L’ Administration firuincihre du 
sanctuaire pythique au I Vs $ihde avant Jisus~Christ (Paris, 

1906). Leonard Whibley. 

AMRITSAR.~Amritsar, in the Panjab, is one 
of the religious centres of India and the chief city 
of the Sikhs. It lies in what is known as the Man- 


jha country, about 32 miles east of Lahore, and 
contained at the census of 1901 a population of 
162,429, of whom 40 per cent, were Hindus, 48 per 
cent. Muhammadans, and 11 per cent. Sikhs. It 
is the chief commercial town of the Pan jab proper ; 
but its commercial importance is based less on any 
advantages of position than on the fact that the 
city is built round the celebrated * Tank of Nectar’ 
or ‘ Tank of the Immortals,’ Le, the gods (Sanskrit, 
Amrtasaras), in the centre of which is situated the 
Golden Temple, the central shrine of the Sikh 
religion. There are stories of the spot having 
been visited by the first Sikh Guru, Nanak (a.d. 
1469-1538), ana by the third Guru, Amardas (A.D. 
1552-1574) ; but tlie actual purchase of the site and 
excavation of the tank are believed to have been 
undertaken by the fourth Guru, Ram das, in A.D. 
1577, and the masonry work was begun by the 
fifth Guru, Arjan, in A.D. 1588. The remaining 
five Gurus seem to have paid little or no attention 
to the place, but after the death of the last Guru 
in A.D. 1708, and during the turbulent period which 
preceded the breaking up of the Mughal empire, 
the shrine began to obtain considerable popularity 
and to be recognized as the national centre of the 
Sikh confederacies. The Muhammadan Govern- 
ment took every precaution to prevent access to 
the shrine ; hut so great was the attachment of the 
Sikhs to it that the Sikh horsemen would frequently 
risk their lives by galloping through the Mughal 
lines for a sight of tlie sacred tank. In A.D. 1762, 
the Afghan leader, Ahmad Shah, blew up the 
sacred shrine with gunpowder, and polluted the 
sanctuary with the blood of kine ; but four years 
later, in A.D. 1766, the shrine was reconstructed 
on its present basis. The Sikh leaders then began 
to build round it a number of separate fortified 
quarters which formed the nucleus of the present 
city of Amritsar, and the city has since continued 
to flourish under Maharajah Ranjit Singh (A.D, 
1801-1839) and the British Government (since 
1849). 

There are five sacred tanks in the city, but the 
most celebrated is the ‘ Tank of Amritsar ’proper, 
in which the Golden Temple lies. The form of 
the tank is nearly square, the sides at the top 
being 510 feet in length, and it is fed by water from 
the Bari DoSb Canal. The Temple occupies a 
small island in the centre of the tank, 654 feet 
square, which is connected with the west side by 
a fine causeway 227 feet long and 18 feet broad.. 
The central shrine is known as the Ear-mandar or 
‘Temple of God,’ and consists of a single room, 
covering a square of 404 with four doors, one 
opening to each side. The lower part of the outer 
walls is adorned with marble inlay, resembling 
that of the Taj Mahal at Agra, and the upper walls 
and roof are covered with plates of copper heavily 

f ilt, from which the place has obtained among 
Europeans the name of the ‘Golden Temple? 
Among the Sikhs themselves the shrine ana its 
precincts are known as the Darbdr Sahib or ‘ Sacred 
Audience ’ ; and this title owes its origin to the 
fact that the Granth^ or Sacred Book, is looked 
upon as a living Person, who daily in this shrine 
receives his sut)jects in solemn audience. The 
book is brought every morning with considerable 
pomp from the Akdlmnga (see p. 400*) across the 
causeway to the shrine, and returns at night with 
similar ceremony. It is installed in the shrine 
below a canopy, and a granthl sits behind it all 
day waving a chauri^ or yak’s tail, over it, as a 
servant does oyer the head of an Indian Prince. 
On the south sit a selection from the pujaris^ or 
hereditary incumbents of the Temple, and on the 
north sit the musicians (ragts and rabdbis — the 
latter, strange to say, being Muhammadans), who 
from time to time sing hymns from the Granth 
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to the accompaniment of divers native instruments. 
In front of the book is the cloth upon which the 
faithful deposit their offerings. Although the 
outer precincts have since 1898 been lit by electric 
light, the shrine itself is lit with clarified butter 
or candles only. The wearing of shoes within the 
precincts, and, of course, smoking of any kind, are 
strictly prohibited ; and as the Granth is always 
installed upon the ground, it is considered irreverent 
for any one within the precincts to sit upon a chair 
or stool. 

Round all four sides of the tank runs a paved 
walk 80 feet broad, known as the Frakarama (pro- 
perly Parikrama), which is frequented by the wor- 
shippers who come to bathe, by pandits or ascetics 
of various kinds, and by vendors of religious and 
other trinkets. At the south-east comer of this 
walk, where the water issues from the tank, is the 
bathing-place assigned to the Mazhabis, or low- 
caste converts, whom the bulk of the Sikhs still 
decline to admit to their religion on equal terms. 
Round the outside of the walk rise a number of 
picturesque buildings, known as hungas or hos- 
pices, which were for the most part built by the 
Sikh chiefs in the latter part of the 18th cent, for the 
accommodation of themselves and their followers 
wdien visiting Amritsar; and among these the 
hunga of the Ramgarhia Sirdars is prominent by 
its two large towers, which dominate the city and 
neighbourhood of Amritsar. 

Attached to the main shrine are three subsidiary 
institutions, which are of considerable importance 
in the eyes of the Sikhs. The first of these is Uae 
AMlhunaa, or ‘ Hospice of the Immortal,’ which 
adjoins the shrine on the west side of the causeway, 
and is the traditional centre of the fanatical sect 
known as the Nihangs or Ak3,lis. The Ghranth 
Sahib is kept here at night, and the building also 
contains a fine collection of the weapons of Guru 
Har Govind and other Sikh Gurus and chiefs. The 
courtyard in front of the Akdlbunga is a favourite 
place for the administration of the pahal, or 
religious baptism of the Sikh creed ; the ceremony 
may, however, be performed anywhere in the pre- 
sence of the Granth, and the number of persons 
baptized at the Akdlbunga does not exceed 1200 
annually. The second of the well-known subsidiary 
institutions is the Bdbd Atal, a shrine surmounted 
by a tower, which lies a few hundred yards to the 
south-east of the Har-mandar. This shrine was 
commenced in A.D. 1729 in memory of Baba Atal, 
the young son of Guru Har Govind (A.D. 1606-1645), 
and is surrounded by the cenotaphs of many of 
the old Sikh nobility. The third institution sub- 
sidiary to the Golden Temple is the shrine of Taran 
Taran, which lies 13 miles south of Amritsar, and 
which was founded by the fifth Guru, Arjan (A.D. 
1581-1606). The Taran Taran shrine, which also 
is built on an island in a large tank, is the scene 
of a considerable monthly fair, and the Amritsar 
temple, too, is the centre of two exceedingly large 
fairs, the Baisakhi and Diwali, which are held in the 
spring and autumn respectively, and are attended 
by immense numbers of persons, both for relimous 
and for commercial purposes, from the whole of 
northern India. 

The actual building of the Golden Temple and 
its precincts is maintained from the proceeds of a 
^’dgtr, or assignment of land revenue from certain 
neighbouring villages. The ^ranthls who read 
the sacred volume are three m number, and are 
supported by offerings made directly to them by 
worshippers at the shrine. The pujdris, or in- 
cumbents, are a very large body of men to whom 
the general offerings at the shrine are distributed, 
after deducting a fixed sum for the temple estab- 
lishment, — that is to say, the musicians, office- 
bearers, menials, and so forth. The whole 


institution and its subsidiaries are supervised by 
a manager, who is generally a Sikh gentleman of 

S *‘’on appointed by the Government. The 
of the temple, as well as a certain number 
of precious ornaments, are kept in a somewhat 
primitive manner in a treasury over the main 
gate. 

The whole importance of Amritsar from a 
religious point of view lies in the Golden Temple, 
and there is little of religious importance in the 
town outside the precincts of the Darbdr Sahib. 
Mention may, however, be made of two recent 
institutions, namely the Saragarhi memorial and 
the Khalsa College. The former is a memorial in 
the form of a Such shrine, which was erected in 
A.D. 1902 in the centre of the city by the British 
Government in memory of the gallant manner in 
which a small body of the 36th Sikh Regiment 
held the fort of Saragarhi on the North-West 
Frontier against an Afghan enemy in the Tirah 
campaign of 1897. The latter is a denominational 
college which was started some twelve years ago for 
the encouragement of learning among the Sikhs. 
It lies some two miles out of the city, and is largely 
supported by the Sikh States of the Panjab as 
well as by private donors. 

Literature. — Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon^ 4th 
ed., 1901, p. 196; Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer for India, s.v. 
Amritsar ; Sirdar Sundar Singh Ramgarhia, Guide to the 
Golden Temple. E. E. MaCLAGAN. 

AMULETS.— See Charms and Amulets. 

AMUSEMENTS.— A. i. In the category of 
‘amusements’ it is usual to include all sorts of 
pleasant occupations, both mental and physical, by 
which the attention is disengaged from the serious 
pursuits of life. Strictly speaking, however, an 
amusement is a light form of enjoyment in which 
little exertion either of the body or of the mind is 
required. In this respect amusements differ from 
recreation, which is a word of a higher order, 
inasmuch as recreation implies some considerable 
expenditure of energy, either mental or physical or 
both, although in the nature of the case the exer- 
tion is agreeable and refreshing. Both amusement 
and recreation are designed to serve the same end, 
the recuperation of one’s jaded mental and physical 
powers ; but amusement secures that by turning 
the mind into channels where the time passes 
pleasantly without the need of special exertion, 
whereas recreation effects its purpose by an agree- 
able change of occupation, by calling into activity 
other faculties and muscles than those engaged in 
work. Amusement, in short, is a form of enjoy- 
ment in its nature akin to relaxation ; recreation 
is pleasurable exercise in which the energies, set 
free from work, are allowed to play in other 
directions (see Recreation). 

2. The slight demands which amusements make 
on the mentm and physical activities, and their cliar- 
acter as a means of lightly beguiling the time and 
drawing off the attention from the more important 
concerns of life, no doubt explain why in a 
serious age the word was used in a depreciatory 
sense. At the close of the 17 th cent, we find 
amusement defined as ‘ any idle employment to 
spin away time’ (Phillips, quoted in Ocef. Diet.). 
It may readily be allowed that anything which 
has no further aim than to kill time and to render 
men oblivious of the higher ends of life deserves to 
be condemned ; and the use of the word pastime as 
synonymous with amusement has been regarded 
as an unconscious and melancholy confession that 
amusements have no other object and serve no 
other end than to fill up the emptiness of a life 
which is devoid of nobler interests, and to make 
men forget themselves. This pessimistic view of 
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amusements finds unquestionably some Justifica- 
tion in the actual state of things. It cannot be 
doubted that amusements are often greedily 
sought after by those who find in the true business 
of life, in noble aims and strivings, nothing to ex- 
cite their interest and to afford them joy ; and they 
are indulged in with the object of appeasing the 
natural craving for happiness which finds no satis- 
faction in higher pursuits. Where this is the case, 
the passion for amusement is a pathetic witness 
to the misery of a life which has missed its true 
joy. But when a depreciatory estimate of amuse- 
ments is based on the view that life itself, in the 
duties and relationships to which men are called, 
is so rich in delights that any other form of enjoy- 
ment is unnecessary, the ground is less secure. It 
is a severe and exacting philosophy which affirms 
that, to all who are conscious of the satisfactions 
which attend the pursuit of high moral aims, life 
is an absorbing interest which takes the place of 
all amusements. ‘ Where men are rightly occupied, 
their amusement grows out of their work ’ (Ruskin, | 
Sesame and Lilies^ 100). This, it must be confessed, | 
is somewhat too highly pitched for ordinary human ! 
nature. It is this view of amusements which has 
commonly been associated with Puritanism, not 
altogether with justice. To begin with, at least, 
it was no aversion to pleasant things, arising out of 
an austere philosophy of life, that called forth the 
Puritan protest against the amusements of the 
time. Amusements were condemned, not because 
they were considered too trifling for men who had 
the serious business of life on nand, but because 
they were either sinful in themselves or closely 
associated with sinful accessories. This was the 
case, for instance, in the matter of dramatic re- 
presentations. ‘In the days of Elizabeth, the 
Puritan Stubbes held that some plays were “ very 
honest and commendable exercises,” and “ may be 
used in time and place convenient as conducible 
to example of life and reformation of manners ” ; 
but the gross corruption of the seventeenth century 
stage drove Prynne and the majority of the Puritan 
party to extremer views ’ (Traill, Social England^ 
IV. 165). It was the unfortunate association of evil 
with so many forms of amusement that disposed 
the Puritans in their later days to look askance at 
mirth and enjoyments perfectly innocent; their 
abhorrence of tainted pleasures led them to regard 
with suspicion every form of gaiety in which * the 
enjoying nature * of their neighbours found expres- 
sion, and fostered the growth of an austere and 
sombre spirit, which regarded life as too serious a 
business to permit of indulgence in light and 
pleasant diversions. 

3. The Puritanic ‘ gospel of earnestness ’ is too 
narrow and one-sided to do justice to human 
nature. Healthy-minded men refuse to be satisfied 
with any view of life which ignores the natural 
instinct for play, and regards participation in 
amusements as a weakness which will be outgrown 
when men have tasted the more solid joys which 
duty brings. It is, no doubt, true that, wherever 
duty engages the conscience for its faithful and 
honourable discharge, it becomes, if one cannot 
say the chief amusement, at least the chief interest 
in life. But that does not mean more than the 
recognition of the subsidiary place which amuse- 
ments should occupy. It does not j ustify an ascetic 
attitude towards amusements. Human nature has 
an instinct for joys of a light and entertaining kind, 
and the proper method of dealing with that instinct 
is not disparagement and repression, but a wise 
control and a large-hearted recognition of the part 
its gratification may play in the culture of life. 
The Christian view of life has room for laughter 
and mirth, for pleasures which stand in no im- 
mediate relation to life’s duties, but minister to 
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our natural capacity for enjoyment. And the 
supreme justification of this generous attitude to 
amusements lies in this, that where they are wisely 
indulged in, they serve a high end, and cannot be 
banished without loss. They give a zest to life ; 
they pleasantly engage the mind and give it 
relief from the strain of duty, and enable it to 
recover its elasticity and tone. However interest- 
ing work may be, however congenial the more 
serious pursuits in which men engage may prove, 
the necessity arises, if the freshness of interest is 
to be maintained, of laying the work aside and 
seeking other interests. Human nature requires 
something more than rest for its refreshment ; it 
requires that we should seek diversion for the sheer 
joy of it — some diversion which shall pleasurably 
occupy the mind and relax the energies, and afford 
an opportunity for escaping from the deadening 
influences of routine. The appetite for enjoyment 
must be wisely gratified, if the vitality necessary 
for good work is not to be impaired. Vito rumpes 
arcum si tensum habueris. 

^ 4. The main ethical justification of amusements 
lies, accordingly, in their fitness to renew and 
refresh our powers for the duties of life. But they 
serve other ends which are ethically important. 
They have a social value— many of them at least. 
The fact that we are thrown into pleasant associa- 
tion with others constitutes one of the charms of 
amusement ; and, apart from the refreshing in- 
fluences of such intercourse, there is a further gain 
in the growth and consolidation of friendship, and 
in the forging of links which bind us more closely 
together. There may be indeed, and there are, 
experiences shared with others which have a far 
greater uniting power than fellowship in the social 
pleasures of life, but the latter has its honourable 
place, and the value of it is deserving of recog- 
nition. Moreover, amusements, like everything 
else which draws us into association with others, 
serve as an opportunity for the culture of social 
virtues — ^unselfishness, equanimity, courtesy, and 
the like; while, if we extend our definition of 
amusements to include the great national games, 
they afford a discipline for the growth of such 
qusdities as patience, self-restraint, majgnanimity, 
alertness, readiness to seize an opportunity. Then, 
further, the pursuit of amusements is a bulwark 
against the temptations of the leisure hour. Noth- 
ing exposes the neart to the inroads of evil like the 
want of some healthy interest ; and an honest love 
of innocent pleasure, if it served no other end, 
would be valuable as a moral safeguard. 

5. All this must be freely acknowledged. Amuse- 
ments have an undeniable ethical worth when they 
are wisely engaged in. But they cease to be ethic- 
ally valuable, and indulgence in them becomes a 
dissipation, when they are sought after without 
due regard to the serious interests of life. When 
they are allowed to engross the mind and to become 
the main business in which pleasure is found, 
when their pursuit prejudices the performance of 
duty and the cultivation of higher mterests, when 
they encroach on time which Siould be devoted to 
more serious matters, or make one indisposed to 
engage in one’s proper work, they become narmful 
and morally reprehensible. There is no amuse- 
ment, however innocent in itself, that cannot be 
changed into a means of self-indulgence through 
the excessive or untimely pursuit of it. Its pursuit 
is untimely when there is work waiting to be done. 
The pleasures of amusement are stolen pleasures, 
if they are enjoyed at the cost of neglect of duty. 
‘ Sport and merriment are at times aUowable ; but 
we must enjoy them, as we enjoy sleep and other 
kinds of repose, when we have performed our 
weighty and important affairs ’ (Cicero, de Off* i. 
29, 103). But the abuse of amusements lies no' 
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only in their nntimeliness, bnt also in their excess. 
They are freg[uently allowed to bulk so largely in 
life that serious occupations become distasteful. 
If, after participation in amusements, we are unable 
to pass with ease to more important concerns, and, 
instead of feeling refreshed for duty, have an 
aversion to it, we may fairly conclude that we 
have transgressed the limits of legitimate emoy- 
ment, and have fallen into self-indulgence. That 
these limits are frequentl;^ overpassed is not a 
matter for doubt. There is no question that at 
the present day the desire for amusement has in 
many instances become a passion which is seriously 
prejudicing the culture of the higher life. In the 
opinion of competent judges, there is a waning of 
intellectual interests, a decay of any genuine love 
for those pursuits which enlarge and enrich the 
mind, a growing unconcern for the graver matters 
of religion and social service, and in some degree 
at least this is to be attributed to the immoderate 
indulgence in lighter pleasures. The fault of our 
age is not in seeking amusement, but in not know- 
ing where to draw the line. Nec lusisse pudet, sed 
non incidere ludum (Horace, Epist, i. xiv. 36). 

6 . The nemesis of excessive addiction to amuse- 
ments is not only the destruction of the taste for 
serious pursuits, but the decay of any genuine 
pleasure in life. The rationale of amusements is 
their power to send us back to work re-vitalized 
and capable of finding joy in it. But when they 
usurp the throne of our desires, and so dominate 
our tlioughts and interest that work is felt to be a 
wearisome and uninviting interlude, they kill joy 
in that region of life where joy is all-important, 
where alone joy can be solid and lasting. A pre- 
dominant craving for amusement defeats its own 
end ; it renders joyless the whole stretch of life 
which of necessity must be given to work, and it 
speedily exhausts the enjoyment that amusement 
itself can give. Excessive pleasure-seeking brings 
satiety. Amusements, when they become the 
chief object of pursuit, lose their power of amusing. 
There is a world of truth in the well-known saying, 
uttered in reference to the excitements of a London 
season : ‘ Life would be tolerabty agreeable, if it 
were not for its amusements.’ Excess of pleasure 
nauseates and takes the joy out of life. 

7 . In the choice of amusements, and in the 
determination of the extent of their indulgence, 
there are other than personal considerations to be 
taken into account. From the individual’s point 
of view, it is important that he should learn to 
avoid every form of pleasure which is physically 
harmful or morally debasing, and to allow himself 
only that measure of enjoyment which is consistent 
witn the proper discharge of his work, and with a 
due concern for higher personal interests, such as 
self-culture and rSigious worship. But the^ ques- 
tion of amusements must be considered also in the 
li^ht of the obligations which we have towards 
others. To some extent, of course, a consideration 
of that kind is always involved. Our conduct is 
never, strictly speaking, merely self-regarding ; 
faithfulness in work, for instance, with wfiich our 
amusements should never be allowed to interfere, 
is not simply a personal matter — it affects all 
others whom our work is calculated to benefit. 
But as members of a family, or of a church, or of 
society in general, we have duties to others — duties 
of love, helpfulness, consideration, service ; and 
these must be kept in mind in determining the 
extent and nature of our amusements. Indulgence 
in pleasures the most innocent is illegitimate when 
it leads to the neglect of our social obligations. A 
man has no right to seek amusement to the detri- 
ment of those offices of love and fellowship which 
he owes to those of his own family circle. Simi- 
larly, one may spend so much time or money on the 


gratification of one’s desire for enjoyment as to 
render impossible the honourable discharge of 
one’s duties to society. Those most closely identi- 
fied with religious and philanthropic work are 
unanimous in the opinion that one of the chief 
difficulties in finding money for its adequate 
maintenance arises from the increasing expenditure 
on amusements. Further, there may be occasions 
when our obligations to others raise the question 
whether we should not deny ourselves the gratifica- 
tion of an amusement which to us is perfectly 
innocent, but which is a cause of offence to those 
with whom we are closely associated. The duty 
which we owe to ‘weaker brethren’ cannot be 
entirely ignored, although there must be limits set 
to it. One may feel constrained in certain circum- 
stances to renounce a form of enjoyment which 
harms another or offends his conscience ; but, in 
the interests of moral education, it should be 
recognized that one has also a duty of vindicating 
the freedom of conscience, and of showing that 
amusements which to some are obnoxious, and 
even injurious, may be indulged in with perfect 
loyalty to high ethical standards. But, in still 
another way, our obligations towards others are 
bound up with the question of amusements. In 
these days the provision of amusement is very 
largely in the hands of professional classes, and it 
has been maintained that the moral danger to 
which men and women belonging to these classes 
are exposed is so great, that the amusements 
provided by them should not be countenanced by 
those who have the welfare of their fellows at 
heart. This is perhaps the chief reason why many 
refuse to enter a theatre. It should be frankly 
acknowledged that if, as is frequently alleged, the 
theatrical career puts the souls of men and women 
in needless jeopardy, and exposes them to tempta- 
tions such as no one should be called upon to face ; 
if the conditions and atmosphere of an actor’s 
calling are so lowering to the moral tone as to 
make a loose manner of life practically inevitable, 
the enjoyment furnished by dramatic representa- 
tions is a form of amusement which a good man 
will refuse to countenance. Now, that there are 
moral risks of a peculiar kind attending the 
theatrical profession, it would be idle to deny ; but 
j the fact of risk does not necessarily condemn it, 
any more than the inevitable risks attending all 
kinds of worldly business condemn them. Never- 
j theless it is a consideration which cannot be left 
I out of account in determining our attitude to the 
I theatre ; each individual is bound not only to think 
of the effects of a dramatic entertainment on himself, 
Wt also to consider, on the grounds of the fullest 
knowledge at his command, whether those who 
; provide fixe entertainment are prejudicially affected 
m character. 

I 8 . In the last resort, the question of amusement 
is for each individual to decide. It is impossible 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules which wBl have 
universal validity. The science of ethics is one of 
the most individual of all the sciences. The deter- 
mination of duty is a matter for the earnest and 
enlightened conscience of each person for himself. 
It is not to be denied that the method, which has 
been largely favoured in some quarters, of drawing 
up lists of allowable and proscribed amusements 
lias a certain practical utility; the deliberate 
judgment of good men in reference to pleasures, 
whose worth for the ethical ends of life is a matter 
of debate, is not rashly to be set aside; never- 
theless, in all such matters the individual conscience 
must be the final judge. The free life of the spirit 
must not be bound ; only it should be remembered 
that, for a wise settlement of the question of 
amusements, the individual must have a clear 
apprehension of the moral obligations resting upon 
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him, and be guided by a spirit of devotion to a 
lofty ideal of life. * He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things.’ Let a man realize the true ethical 
ends of life, let him recognize that life is a gift to 
be honourably used for self-culture and service, and 
the question of amusements may be left to settle 
itseli He who walks according to * the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus ’ will never find himself 
in serious difficulty. He will not ask himself in 
what amusements he may indulge, or to what 
extent he may indulge in them, without doing 
wrong ; he will be so intent on seeking the true 
ends of life that only those amusements will be 
desired which are in harmony with these ends, 
and only that measure of indulgence will be 
allowed which helps towards their attainment. In 
the most natural way, amusements will take their 
fitting place as a means of refreshment. They will 
be the lighter breathings of an earnest spirit, which 
finds in them a new zest for duty and a preparation 
for more exacting pursuits. The ethical ideal which 
gives unity to life will govern them and lend them 
value ; so that pleasures, which in those indifferent 
to high aims are simply the frivolous exercise of a 
low-toned spirit, are the sparkle on the surface of 
a deep and earnest nature, the instinctive playful- 
ness of a heart that finds in relaxation a help for 
serious work. 

B. I. So far we have been concerned with the 
general principles which should control the choice 
and pursuit of amusements ; we turn now to con- 
sider their character and place in our modern life. 
It was inevitable that the vast changes which have 
taken place in business and industrial life within 
the last two or three generations should affect in a 
large degree the habits of men in their hours of 
leisure. The decay of intellectual interests has 
been incidentally referred to as one of the regret- 
table results of the increasing desire for lighter 
forms of amusement, but it must be confessed that 
it is hard to see how that was altogether to be 
avoided. The growing strain which the conditions 
of modem life have imposed on those engaged in 
business, the exacting demands made on bram and 
physical endurance by the sharpness of competition 
as well as by the necessity for providing the com- 
forts and aesthetic refinements of a higher standard 
of living, have made such inroads on the energies 
of men that their pleasures have inevitably taken 
the form of amusements which agreeably relax the 
tension of the mind. In former days, when the 
strain was less severe, it was possible in moments 
of leisure to devote oneself to interests which re- 
quired some intellectual effort j but under the con- 
ditions of present-day life the tension in the case of 
very many is so great that, if the balance is to 
be redressed and the powers re-energized for the 
proper discharge of work, amusemente must often 
be of a nature to quicken sensation and act as an 
agreeable opiate to serious thought. This may be 
revetted in the interests of wide and harmonious 
self -culture, but it is part of the price which must 
be paid for the overdriven activity of modem life. 
The same consideration is a fair answer to the 
criticism which decries the craving for spectacular 
amusement in the name of robuster methods of 
recreation. It is blindness to the facts of modem 
life that leads to the wholesale condemnation of 
leasurable excitement which is not accompanied 
y the healthy glow of exercise. That some 
measure of recreation in its nobler sense is both 
desirable and necessary for health of body and 
mind may be freely allowed; but it cannot be 
questioned that for the vast proportion of the 
toilers in our cities what is needed is not so much 
a^ further expenditure of energy, as some form of 
diversion which will quicken tne pulse of life by 
its appeal to the imagination through the senses ; 


and the hard-driven poor ought to be able to 
secure this in ways that are free from moral 
danger. Nothing, indeed, is of greater importance 
for the true welfare of those who are exposed to 
the strain of city life than the establishment of 
centres where healthy amusement, freed from all 
contaminating associations, can be had at a small 
cost. The Churches are moving in this direction 
already, and the time should not he far distant 
when municipalities will realize that it is their 
highest interest to devote some attention to the 
amusements of the people. 

2. It is not merely the strain which our modem 
civilization imposes that makes the question of 
amusements of such vital importance ; it is much 
more the unnatural conditions which have been 
created by the h^hly specialized character of 
modern industry. For large sections of the popula- 
tion there is under present conditions nothing in 
the nature of their work itself to excite any deep 
and genuine interest. In earlier days, handi- 
craftsmen found in the varied operations of their 
calling, and in the freedom in which their skill 
found scope, a zest which in our mechanical age is 
almost entirely lacking. It is by no means sur- 
prising that men have sought an escape from the 
colourless routine of uninspiring work along the 
path of least resistance, and have endeavoured to 
satisfy their craving for a wider and more joyous 
life by indulgence in vicious pleasures or in forms 
of excitement which sap inst^d of renewing the 
energies. In these circumstances the great pr(mlem 
is to make activity pleasurable again, to find some 
way by which interest may be re-awakened in the 
erformance of work which in itself is largely 
evoid of interest. Unquestionably the noblest 
way of attaining this end is to endeavour to implant 
in men’s minds a new sense of the deeper meanings 
of work, a feeling for its ethical significance to the 
individual himself, and for its significance as the 
contribution which he is able to make to society in 
return for the privileges which society confers upon 
him. But the same end may be served in another 
way. It has been remaxked that ‘ the most power- 
ful moralizing influences are not always those 
which are directly moral ’ (MacCmm, MaJdng of 
Character, 68). Accordingly, interest in work, 
with the formation of good habits which that 
implies, may be secured by the provision of healthy 
amusement which will stir the imagination and 
satisfy the instinctive desire for a larger life. 
While the love of life is at present largely ex- 
ploited by private individuals, with results that 
are frequently far from beneficial, the aim of the 
community ought to be to supply forms of enter- 
tainment which shall prove a stronger attraction 
than questionable and vicious pleasures, and shall 
so enlarge the horizon of men’s better desires that 
they will feel a new inducement to enter into 
work with all the energies at their command. As 
an indirect means of attaining moral ends, amuse- 
ments have a worth which is deserving of greater 
attention than th^ have received. Professor 
Patten {The New Basis of Civilization) closes a 
suggestive discussion of this question with these 
words: ‘Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
can stifle the lust of it. It is a base of economic 
efficiency upon which depends the progress of 
multitudes. When men and women nave with- 
stood the allurements of vice and learned work 
habits, then the steps beyond are fairly well paved. 
The Church and home can moralize and induce 
character, the school can clarify purpose, and the 
settlement can socialize the material ready in the 
industrial world ’ (p. 143). See also GamBS. 

LrrBRA'njBK.---Marteiiseii, Chr. MtMcs (Gen.), 1885, p. 415 flf., 
ib. (Soe»), 1882, ii. 7*7 tL, 254 ff. ; ScWeiennadbier, Piechr, Situ ; 
Rothe, Chr. Ethik; Richard Basrter, Christian Directory i 
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Uon, 1907 ; Dale, Week-Day Sermons, 1867 ; Bushnell, Serm, 
on Idving Subjects, 1872 ; Munger, bn the Threshold, 1881 ; 
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Ideals, 1907 ; Cameron Lees, Life and Conduct, 1892. 

A. F. Findlay. 

AMYRALDISM was the name given, more 
generally, to the theology of Moyse Amyrant 
(Moses Amyraldus, the Amip of Baillie’s Letters)^ 
and, more particularly, to his way of defining the 
doctrine of Predestination, In the latter sense it 
was called, not quite appropriately. Hypothetical 
Unimrsalism, It was one of three attempts (the 
others being Arminianism and the Covenant Theo- 
logy) made during the 17th cent, to break through 
the iron ring of Predestination within which the 
Keformed Scholastic of that century had enclosed 
the theology of the Reformed Church. To under- 
stand the theory it is necessary to know something 
of the workings of that Scholastic, and something 
too of the life and aims of Amyrant. 

The second leads naturally to the first. Moyse Amyraut was 
born at Bourgeil in Touraine in 1596. His family belonged to 
the Eefonned religion. The hoy was destined to a lawyer’s 
career. He had begun his studies, and had attained to the 
grade of licentiate, when the reading of Calvin’s Institutw 
turned all his thoughts to theology. He entered the Theological 
College of Saumur, where the teaching of the celebrated Scoto- 
French theologian, John Cameron, made a profound impression 
on him— second only to that already produced by the study of 
the Institution After a short ministry at Aignan, in Paris, he 
became minister at Saumur (1626). He had r^idly acquired a 
high position in the Reformed Church of Prance, and was 
deputed by the National Synod, which met at Oharenton in 
1681, to carry their respectful congratulations to King Louis xiii. 
At Court he attracted the attention of Cardinal Richelieu, and 
retained his friendship. In 1638 he was appointed Professor of 
Theology in Saumur, having as colleagues, appointed at the 
same time, Josu4 de la Place and Louis Cappel. All three had 
been students under Cameron, and aU had a fervid admiration 
for the theology of Calvin as that was exhibited in the Institution 
All three believed that the so-called Calvinism of the day 
differed widely from the teaching of the master, and they were 
not slow to let this be known m their lectures. The College 
soon acquired a great reputation. Students came to it from 
the Reformed Churches beyond Prance, especially from Switzer- 
land. Then doubts began to arise about the orthodoxy of its 
teaching, both in France and in Switzerland. The individual 
churches of the latter country began to withdraw their students, 
and that ‘ after-birth ’ of Reformed creed-making, the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica, was framed for the purpose of denouncing 
the doctrine of the three professors of Saumur. 

The critics of Amyraut were right if orthodoxy 
was to be tested by the Reformed Scholastic of 
the day. It was his aim to bring back the 
Calvinism of the Institutio, which differed widely 
from the Scholastic, and in nothing more than in 
the doctrine of Predestination. With Calvin, pre- 
destination is not set forth at the beginning of his 
theolomcal system ; it is never used as the funda- 
mental thought under which everything else is to 
be classed. It is simply an explanation of the 
sovereignty of grace, which overrides man’s sin and 
man’s weakness. Still, in spite of the smaller 
place and special position vmich the word and 
idea of predestination held in the Institution 
there was a master - thought running through 
Calvin’s theological thinking which might easuy 
be displaced by the conception of predestination. 
The devout imagination has never made grander 
or loftier flight tlian in the thought of the purpose 
of God moving slowly down the ages, making for 
redemption and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Goa. This is the master-thought in the Insti- 
tution It was full of life and movement, and had 
for issue a living thing, the Kingdom of God. If 
this conception of the^ngdom of God be kept in 
view, it is impossible to crystallize or stereotype 
the living thought of purpose. The Kingdom 
comes into being in such a variety of ways, none 
of them able to be expressed in exact definition. 
Its conception can never be summed up in a few 
dry propositions. It is something which from its 
very nature stretches forward to and melts in the 
inmite. But if a keen and narrow intellect, 


coming to Calvin’s theology, fastens on its nerve 
thought oi purpose, and manipulates it according to 
the presuppositions and formulae of the second-rate 
metaphysics within which his mind works, it is 
possible to transform the thought of purpose into 
a theory of predestination which will master the 
whole system of theological thinking. 

This is what the Reformed Scholastics of the 17th cent. cUd 
with the experimental theology of the 16th century. They 
made it a second-rate metaphysic dominated by what they 
called the Divine decree. Moreover, they effected the trans- 
formation in the very same way that the mediseval Schoolmen 
had treated the experimental theology of Augustine. They 
began with a definition of God borrowed from the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and put this abstraction in the place which ought 
to be occupied % the Father, who has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ. The Principium Essendi was their starting- 
point. The abstraction which did service for God in the Aristo- 
telian philosophy needed another abstraction to bring it Into 
relation to the universe of men and things, 'l^e Aristotelian 
thought which mediated between the principle of existence and 
the variety of life and motion in the universe was the category 
of Substance. Substance, the first and unique category, col- 
lected everything into a unity of being, and so brought the All 
into relation with the One, A second abstraction was also 
needed by the Refonne<* Scholastic. This was found in the 
Divine decree. It was the highest category, embracing all 
existence, including everything knowable, everything which 
proceeds from the One Principle of Being. The essential 
existence of God (Trinity) is alone outside this decree ; every- 
thing else lives, moves, and has its being within the circle of 
the Divine decree. It is the channel through which God 
delivers Himself in action outside His essential nature. It 
includes, it is, all existence, still immanent within the Godhead. 
Within it are all things arranged in eternal providence, and all 
men, and the election of some and the reprobation of others. 
When existence emerges, it comes forth on the lines laid down 
within the Deity in the Divine decree, which includes all 
creation, all actual providence, all Divine work of redemption. 

It was this Scholastic that Amyraut and his 
colleagues protested against — this enclosing every- 
thing thinkable within the ring-fence of a Divine 
decree, which was simply the Aristotelian category 
of Substance under another name. They wished 
to get back to the experimental theology of the 
Reformation age as that was exhibited in its 

f reatest master. They felt that the first thing to 
e done was to break through this ring-fence, 
within which the metaphysic of the time made all 
theological thought move. The attempt made 
before them, which went by the name of Arminian- 
ism, did not appeal to them. It had nothing to do 
with the experimental theology of Calvin, and 
was simply the revolt of a shallower metaphysic 
against a de^er. They accepted the decisions of 
the Synod of Dordrecht. But they wished to bring 
theology hack to life, to connect it with the needs 
of men and women. 

The special doctrine of Amyraut is known as 
Hypothetical Universalism, or the Double Refer- 
ence Theory of the Atonement , It was suggested 
by, if not based on, Cameron’s doctrine of Conver- 
sion. That doctrine, as Amyrant understood it, 
was: Conversion may be described as a special 
case of the ordinary action of the intelligence on 
the will. According to the psychology of the day, 
it was held that the will acts only in so far as it is 
influenced by the intellect — action follows enlight- 
enment, and that only. Conversion is a special 
case of this action of intellect upon will — special, 
because in this case the Holy Spirit enlightens the 
intellect, and the intellect, charged with this 
spiritual enlightenment, acts upon the will. Con- 
version is thus an instance of the ordinary action 
of the intelligence on the will, and yet is, at the 
same time, an altogether extraordinary work of 
supernatural grace. The grace of God, which is 
supernatural when it acts upon the will in con- 
version, follows the ordinary psychological laws. 
This relation between the intellect a,nd the will in 
conversion suggested to Amyraut a similar parallel 
between Providence and Election, and between 
Creation and Redemption. Providence may be 
lodked on as belonging to the course of nature; 
but Election is a special instance of Provi* 
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dence and at the same time the peculiar aud 
gracious work of God. Creation belongs to the 
ordinary course of nature, and Redemption is 
a special instance of Creation, and is never- 
theless a unique and gracious work of God. Just 
as the relation of the intellect to the will may be 
called the universal of conversion, so Election 
may he looked at as set in^ the environment of 
Providence, and Redemption in the environment of 
Creation. 

Amyraut, whose devotion to Calvin was un- 
bounded, insisted that these thoughts of his were 
the legitimate and historical development of ideas 
presented in the Institutio, He keeps to Calvin’s 
great thought of the purpose of God unfolding 
itself down through the ages. This purpose of 
grace, when viewed out of ^1 relation to time, is 
universally Creation, specially it is Redemption ; 
viewed historically, it is Providence and Election ; 
viewed individually, it is Intellect acting on Will 
and Conversion. He has thus three pairs of ideas 
— the one universal and natural, the other special 
and of grace ; and that which is of grace is always 
set in the environment of the natural. 

This mode of thought, however, embodied a 
practical ecclesiastical purpose. In those days 
Germany was being devastated by the Thirty Years’ 
■War— a struggle hideously prolonged, all men saw, 
in consequence of the mutual jealousies between 
Calvinists and Lutherans. Since the Synod of 
Dordrecht, the Lutherans had grown more em- 
bittered against the Calvinists. They believed that 
its doctrinal conclusions had been directed against 
them indirectly. Amyraut hoped to make it plain 
to the Lutherans that Calvinist theology could be 
stated in a form which might be more acceptable 
to them. He saw that the Lutherans took special 
objection to the Calvinist doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement, and he hoped to over- 
come that difficulty. 

Two modes of dealing with the Lutherans were 
possible to Reformed theologians. (1) They might 
have insisted that Lutheran theology was q^uite 
distinct from Arminianism, and that the condem- 
nation of the Arminians at Dordrecht was not 
meant to, and did not, involve a condemnation of 
the Lutherans ; that the particular point raised in 
the Arminian controversy had never been before 
the Lutheran Churches, and had never been settled 
by it; and that in any attempt to bring the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches closer to 
each other, this particular doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement might be left an open 
question. This was the view of the great French 
Reformed theologians Claude and Jurieu. (2) They 
might, while adhering strictly to the Reformed 
doctrine as laid down at the Synod of Dordrecht, 
have endeavoured to shape that doctrine so as to 
make it approach the Lutheran type in statement 
at least. Amyraldus selected the latter method. 
He tried to show that there might be the general 
reference in the Atonement to all men, which the 
Lutherans insisted on retaining, while the Re- 
formed thought of a limited reference was also 
correct. He worked out his scheme of conciliation 
by the use he made of the three pairs of ideas 
already mentioned. The purpose in Creation, he 
said, was Redemption ; the purpose in Providence 
was Election ; the purpose in the gift of intellectual 
endowment was Conversion. Applying this to the 
matter in hand, he declared^ that, if the whole 
design of God in Providence is to make all things 
work together for the good of them that are called. 
Providence itself is but a wider election— an elec- 
bion which may be described as universal. 

His argument condensed was somewhat as follows : The essen- 
iial nature of God is goodness ; and by goodness Amyraut means 
ove plus morality— love limited by the conditions which the 


universal moral law must impose upon it. This Divine goodness 
shines forth on man in Creation and in Providence, which is 
simply Creation become continuous. But sin has through 
man entered into creation, and has destroyed the true end 
and aim of man’s life. In presence of sm God’s goodness 
shines on, but it must, from its very nature as love plus 
morality^ take a somewhat different form. It becomes righteous- 
ness, which is goodness in the presence of sin ; and this right- 
eousness demands the Atonement, Christ’s work of satisfaction, 
through which men are saved from the consequences of their 
sin. The goodness of God remains unchanged ; it is seen in the 
desire to save ; but the presence of sin has made it appear under 
a special form. When this thoug^ht is applied to assort the 
theological ideas of the 17th cent. Calvinism, it is seen that the 
purpose of God in salvation is really infra-lapsarian, because it 
arises from goodness in the presence of sin, and therefore face to 
ace with the thought of the Fall. But it may also be regarded 
as supra-lapsarian, because it is simply a continuation of the 
original goodness of God. In this purpose of God there is no 
theoretical limitation save what is implied in the means which 
the goodness of God in presence of sin. is morally compelled to 
take, t.e. the work of Christ. The purpose of God to save is 
simply the carrying out of the original and universal goodness 
of God. The work of Redemption is thus the carrying out of 
the original work of creation. The purpose to redeem is set in 
the environment of the original purpose to create. When looked 
at from the point of view of Creation, the supra-lapsaria/riy there 
is a universal reference in the work of Christ. But when we 
look at this purpose of God in presence of sin, and when we 
know that some men do die impenitent and therefore are not 
saved— when we take the in/ra-tapsarian purpose to save — we 
see that the theoretically universal reference is limited practi- 
cally by the fact that some are not saved. The universal refer- 
ence is theoretical or hypothetical ; the limited reference to the 
elect is practical and real. Christ’s work has real reference only 
to the some who are saved. This placing a hypothetical universal 
reference round the limited reference in the work of Christ is 
the distinctive feature in the theology of Amyraldus. 

Amyraut, however, applied this general thought 
in a threefold way: — (1) He broke through the 
strict idea of salvation limited to the elect — to 
whom all reference of the work of Christ was 
limited in 17th cent. Reformed theology — by mak- 
ing the goodness of God, which has regard to all 
men universally, still active in His righteous- 
ness (which is His goodness in the presence of 
sin). He declared that this thought lay implicitly 
in the well-known phrase of the divines at Dor- 
drecht : * Christum mortuum esse sufflcienter pro 
omnihuSy sed efficaciter pro electis ’ ; and to make 
plain what he believed to be its meaning, he changed 
it to : * Christum mortuum esse sufficient er sed non 
actualiter pro omnibus,* This gave him a hypo- 
thetical universalism and a real limitation to those 
actually saved. (2) He broke down the barrier 
which 17th cent, divines had reared against the 
possibility of the salvation of the heathen, by 
their statement that those to whom the external 
call is not addressed cannot be held to be recipients 
of the benefits of the saving work of Christ. He 
taught, following Zwingli, that God in providence 
did bestow upon pious heathen what in their case 
did amount to an external call. This gave a real 
and not a hypothetical, universal, external call, 
and with it the offer of salvation to those who had 
not heard the Gospel message. (3) He widened 
the precisely fixed sphere of conversion by insisting 
that every illumination of the intellect was an 
analogue and prophecy of the spiritual enlighten- 
ment which produces conversion. 

But while all these three conceptions were dis- 
cussed in his many treatises on Predestination, 
the controversy which followed the publication of 
his views was really confined to the first line of 
thought. The q^uestion was asked. What changes 
this hypothetical universal reference into a real 
particular reference ? Is it the action of God or of 
man ’ If the change arises from man’s power to 
resist what God has purposed to do for all, then 
Amyraut was an Arminian, as the Dutch and the 
Swiss theologians asserted. Did the mysteiy of 
the change lie hidden in God ? Then his theology 
did not differ substantially from that of the divines 
of Dordrecht, save perhaps in sentiment. The 
latter was the view taken by the French Reformed 
Church. Amyraut was summoned before the 
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National Synod of 1637 along with his friend Paul 
Testard, pastor at Blois. The accused were ener- 
getically defended, and allowed full liberty to ex- 

lain their position. They were acquitted of all 

eresy. The accusation was renewed at the National 
Synoas of 1644 and 1645, with the same result. 
The Swiss theologians were not satisfied. Their 
Formula Consensus Ecclesiarum Melveticarum JSe- 
formatarum (1676) witnessed their protest. 

The doctrine of Amyraut has maintained a firm 
hold on many evangelical Calvinists since his day. 
It was professed by Baxter, Vines, and Calamy in 
the days of the Westminster Assembly. It was 
not, as we can learn from the minutes, meant to 
be excluded by the definitions in the Westminster 
Confession. It was taught by Professors Balmer 
and Brown within the Secession Church in Scotland. 
It is part of much modem evangelical theology. 

Literature.— de la Predestination et de ses prindpes 
^aumur, 1634); Bchantillm de la doctrine de Calvin sur la 
Pridestinaiion (Saumur, 1637, consists of six sennons); Z>« la 
Justification (Saumur, 1638); De Providentia Dei in malo 
(Saumur, 1638) ; Defensio doctrines J. Calvini de absohtio repro- 
hationis decreto (Saumur, 1641) ; Dissertationes theologiccs qua- 
tuor (Saumur, 1646, in the Theses Salmurenses) ; Exercitatio de 
gratia universali (Saumur, 1646) ; Deelaratio jidei contra errores 
Arminianorum (Saumur, 1646, also in French) ; Disputatio de 
libero hominis arbitrio (Saumur, 1647); Quick, Synodicon 
(London, 1692), pp. 352, 466, etc. llater books ; J. J. Hottingrer, 
Su^nctaetsoliaaacgenuinaFormulcs Consensus . . . historia 
(Zurich, 1723); Walch, Religionsstreitigkeiten ausserhalh der 
luther. Kircne (Jena, 1733), i. p. 464 ff. ; Schweitzer, Die Prot. 
Centraldogmen in ihrer Entioicklung der Reform. Kircke 
Zurich, 1856) ; Ebrard, Reform. (1853); Edmund 

Saigrey, Amyraut, sa vie et ses Merits (Paris, 184^ ; also Bayle's 
Diet., art. ‘Amyraut.^ THOMAS M. LlHDSAY. 

ANABAPTISM. — 1. EISWRY. — TU Ana- 
baptists, or Katabaptists ( Wiedertdufer or Tdufer) 
rose in close connexion with the early Reformers 
at Zurich, Wittenberg, and possibly elsewhere. 
They spread swiftly over those parts of Europe 
affected by the Reformation, making a profound 
impression in the early years of that movement. 
All the leading Reformers (Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, 
Oecolampadius, Calvin, Knox, and many others) 
combated their views in one or more publications 
and disputations ; their doctrines are condemned 
explicitly or by implication in all the leading creeds 
of the 16th and 17tn cents. (Augsburg, Part I. Artt. 
ix. xvL ; Trent. Sess. v. 4, * On Bapt.,’ Can. xiii. ; 
French, xxxv. ; 2nd Helv. Conf . , Artt. xx. xxx. ; 
Belgic Conf., Art. xxxiv. ; Scotch Conf,, Art. xxiii.; 
Foi'mula of Concord, Art. xii. ; Thirty-nine Artt. 
xxvii. xxxvii. xxxix. ; Westminster Conf. xxviii.); 
and Calvin’s Institutes were originally written 
largely to prove to Francis i, that the Reformers 
were not all Anabaptists; they were put under 
the ban by the Diet of the Empire in 1529 ; and 
most other civil governments, including that of 
England, took action against them. 

They were the radiesd party of the Reformation 
period, regarding Luther and Zwingli as half- 
reformers who had pulled down the old house 
without rebuilding in its place. Despairing of 
reforming the old Church, they sought to build 
anew on the foundation of Scripture literally in- 
terpreted, without the help of the State or any 
other existing institution ; this religious ideal in- 
volved fundamental social and political changes 
(Beck, Geschichtshucher d, Wiedertdufer, p, 12). 
They differed considerably among themselves in 
spirit, aim, and many more or less important 
points of doctrine, but strove together towards a 
great and far-reaching reform. They sought to 
reform the work of the Reformers. 

The striking- similarity between many of their doctrines and 
those of some earlier sects has led to an effort to show some 
historical connexion. Ritschl (Oesch, d. Pietismus) has sought 
to trace their doctrines to the spiritual Franciscans ; Ludwig 
Keller and others have sought to show some connexion with 
the Waldenses, who a little earlier were widely scattered over 
central Europe. The similarity in doctrines, spirit, and organiza- 


tion is so marked as almost to compel belief in some sort ol 
historical succession ; and yet the effort to trace this connexion 
has not so far been successful. Moreover, several considerations 
militate against such a conclusion. (1) The Anabaptists them- 
selves were not conscious of such connexion, regarding them- 
selves as the spiritual children of a renewed study of the Bible. 
(2) All their leaders, so far as their lives are known, came out 
of the Catholic Church. (3) They had little or no communion 
with older sects after their rise. These considerations render it 
probable that they, like the sects of the Middle Ages, are the 
offspring of a renewed Bible study, and that the simuarity is the 
result of independent Bible study under similar circumstances 
and controlling ideas. 

The history of the party can perhaps be best 
followed by dividing them into German, Swiss- 
Moravian, and Dutch Anabaptists. These divisions 
overlap more or less, but they axe largely distinct 
types. 

I. The German Anabaptists. — It is commonly 
held that the German Anabaptists rose withThomas 
Miinzer and Nicholas Storch at Zwickau in eastern 
Saxony. Miinzer, a well-educated man, deeply 
imbued with the mysticism of the later Middle 
Ages, a friend and follower of Luther, became 
pastor at Zwickau in 1520. Here he came under 
the influence of Nicholas Storch, a weaver, who 
had become deeply tinged with Bohemian views : 
chiliasm ; the rejection of oaths, magistracy, war- 
fare, and infant baptism ; and the insistence on com- 
munity of goods. Under this influence he at once 
began drastic reforms. With his approval Storch 
set up a new church on the Bohemian model, 
claiming new revelations and the special guidance 
of the Spirit. Their socialistic teachings and re- 
volutionary proceedings soon forced them to leave. 
Storch, in company with a former Wittenberg 
student named Stubner, proceeded to Wittenberg in 
the hope of winning the support of the University 
for their views. Luther was then in hiding at the 
Wartburg; Carlstadt and Cellarins, two of the 
professors of the University, were speedily won 
over by the new prophets, and even Melanchthon 
was deeply moved. Various reforms were put 
into effect immediately. Luther, hearing of these 
radical proceedings, and believing they would 
bring the whole remrm movement to ruin, hastened 
to w ittenherg in spite of the protest of his friends, 
and in eight powerful sermons succeeded in sup- 
pressing the movement at that place. Storch and 
eventually the two professors whom he had won 
to his views were driven away, Melanchthon was 
saved, and the radical reforms revoked. Hence- 
forth Luther was one of the most powerful and 
uncompromising opponents of the Anabaptists. 
Storch now wandered from place to place, and 
finally disappeared about 1525. 

In the meantime Miinzer had visited Prague for 
several months, had then laboured as pastor and 
agitator at several places in Thuringia, and had 
made a visit to southern Germany and the border 
of Switzerland in the interest of his views. He 
was becoming more socialistic, more chiliastic, more 
bitter towards the ruling and upper classes. At 
last in 1526 the peasant uprising broke out. It 
had his enthusiastic support, and shortly after its 
overthrow at Frankenhausen he was arrested and 
executed. With this catastrophe the Anabaptist 
cause in Germany suffered a permanent defeat. 
Henceforth Anabaptism was associated in the 
minds of Germans with the wild socialism and 
chiliasm of Miinzer and the horrors of the Peasant 
War. And yet neither Miinzer nor Storch is 
known to have been re-baptized or to have practised 
believers’ baptism. Both opposed infant Baptism, 
but Miinzer specially provides for it in a German 
service which he drew np for the church of Alstedt 
in 1523. It is impossible to determine the extent 
to which these men preached the necessity of 
believers’ baptism, and thereby became the founders 
of the Anabaptism of Hesse and other regions of 
western Germany. They were chiefly interested 
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in socialistic- cliiliastic ideas, and probably did not 
press the demand for re-baptism. If this be true, 
the Anabaptists of the Rhine region had another 
origin, to be traced later. 

2 . The Swiss-Moravian Anabaptists. — Ballinger 
says that the Swiss Anabaptists sucked their Ana- 
baptism from Miinzer {Ref or, Gesch. i. p. 224 f.). 
But this is improbable. Miinzer, as we have seen, 
^d visit the border of Switzerland in 1524, and was 
in conference with some men who later adopted 
Anabaptism; but in a letter still preserved (Cor- 
nelius, Gesch. d. Miinst. Aufruhrs^ ii. Beil. 1), 
written September 5, 1524, they show marked in- 
dependence, even chiding Miinzer for some of his 
views. Moreover, the whole tone and spirit of the 
Swiss was different from that of Miinzer. Chiliasm 
and violence had no place in their scheme, and 
socialistic tendencies were much less prominent. 
Besides, there was in southern Germany and 
Switzerland at this time wide-spread doubt of the 
Scripturalness of infant baptism, Bucer, Oecolam- 
padius, and even Zwingli being in doubt (‘Vom 
Tauf, vom Widertauf,’ etc., O'p'p. ii. p. 245, ih. i. 
p. 239 f. ; Egli, Actensammlunq^ 655, 692). 

These Anabaptists rose from the circle of 
Zwingli’s intimate friends and associates at Zurich. 
Zwingli had become pastor there on 1st Jan. 1519, 
and %■ his powerful evangelical preaching had by 
1523 brought many of the population to a readiness 
to abolish Catholic worship and doctrines. But he 
was anxious to avoid division and strife, and delayed 
action, hoping to convince the whole mass of the 
people andthen proceed to reform with the authority 
of the cantonal government. Under these circum- 
stances there sprang up a radical party who 
favoured proceeding at once with reform ‘without 
tarrying for any.’ Moreover, their convictions on 
some points were in advance of Zwingli’s. They 
urged nim to remove or destroy the images, abolish 
the Mass, begin the celebration of the Supper in 
both kinds, and finally, to set up a church com- 
posed of saints (believers) only. His delay in 
adopting their earlier demands and his flat refusal 
to entertain the last led to a final break with the 
party in 1523 or 1524 (Bullinger, Bet Wiedertdufer 
Ursprung^ Bl. 9). 

The more prominent members of the party at this time were 
Simon Stumpf pastor at Hongg, Froschauer the famous printer, 
Heine Aberli, Andreas Castelberg a crmple, Conrad Qrebel 
a young man of aristocratic family, Felix Manz, Wilhelm Reublin 
pastor at Wytikon, Ludwig Hatzer an excellent Hebraist and 
later translator of the Prophets, and Georg Blaurook a converted 
monk who was the most powerful popular preacher among 
them. Grebel and Manz were the real leaders of the party at 
Zurich. Grebel was trained at Vienna and Paris, and possessed 
a fine Greek culture ; Manz was an excellent Hebrew scholar, 
habitually using his Hebrew Bible in preaching. These men 
held private meetings for Bible studv, and here their views were 
wadually developed and perfected (Egli, op. cit. No. 623). 
Early in 1624 they reached the conclusion that infant baptism 
was without warrant in Scripture, was an invention of the Pope, 
yea of Satan himself ; it was therefore invalid, was no baptism, 
%nd henoe the duty of beginning anew the baptism of believers 
was felt to rest upon them. This they proceeded to do in 
Dec. 1624 or Jan. 1626, when in a private house Grebel baptized 
Blaurock, who in turn took a dipper {aimer) and baptized 
several others in the name of the Trinity (Egli, 636, 646). This 
was followed by the celebration of the Supper in the same 
simple way. 

The civil authorities now resorted to repressive 
measures. After a public disputation with the 
Anabaptists (17th Jan. 1625), it was decreed that 
all infants should be baptized within eight days, 
that all private religious meetings be abandoned, 
and that all foreign Anabaptists be banished. 
Soon afterwards several were arrested, warned, 
threatened, and released. Continuing their activity, 
they were again arrested, thrown into prison, 
and a second ineffective disputation was held on 
20th March. On 6th April most of them escaped 
from prison, and leaving for a brief period the 
Canton of Ziirich comparatively quiet, they spread 
their views far and wide in other cantons. Re- 


newed activity in Zurich was met by increasing 
severity on tne part of the authorities. In Jan. 
1626 the fine to he imposed for re-baptizing was 
raised to five pounds, and in March eighteen persons 
were thrown into prison and ordered to be fed on 
bread and water till they ‘ die and rot.’ Further, 
baptizing or aiding and abetting the same was to 
be punished by drowning. Soon afterwards the 
prisoners were released, on what terms is unknown. 
Manz and Blaurock were again arrested in the 
territory of Zurich early in 1627. Soon afterwards 
Manz was drowned, while Blaurock was beaten 
through the streets and sent into banishment with 
the death penalty hanging over him in case of 
return. 

In August 1527, Zurich proposed the adoption of 
uniform measures for the suppression of the Ana- 
baptists by the cantons affected, viz. Basel, Berne, 
Schaffhausen, Chur, Appenzell, and St. Gall. 
These cantons had probably all received these 
views from Zurich (but see Muller, Gesch, d. Ber. 
Tdvfery p. 52 f.) in the early stages of the move- 
ment. 

The Anabaptists appeared in Basel in the summer of 1525, 
and for nearly a year enjoyed comparative peace. In June 1626 
they were banished five miles from the city, and a month later at- 
tendance on their secret meetings was forbidden. Notwithstand- 
ing fines^ imprisonment, and public floggings, they multiplied 
rapidly m the country districts throughout the year 1627. 
They first appeared in the territory of Berne in 1626, but gave little 
trouble before 1627, when persecution in Basel and elsewhere 
drove them into this canton in great numbers. In St. Gall 
they are found early, and achieved a signal success. The founder 
and leader was Wolfgang Uolimaun, who was converted and 
baptized (immersed naked) in the Rhine at Schaffhausen in 
Feb. 1626. Grebel himself preached in St. Gall for two weeks 
in March with great power and success. By Easter the Ana- 
baptists numbered five hundred souls, and their influence was 
so great that the authorities felt compelled to deal gently with 
them. The foreign Anabaptists were banished, and the native 
ones were persuaded to cease baptizing until the matter could 
be decided by the Council. Zwingli was alarmed by the rapidity 
of their growth, and persuaded vadian, who was the leading 
statesman of the canton and a brother-in-law of Grebel, to 
oppose them, dedicating his book Vom Tavf^ etc., to Vadian at 
the end of May. Notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of 
Grebel (Cornelius, Qesch. Miinster. Avfruhrs, ii. 260), Vadian 
turned against them. After a disputation early in June, the 
Council ordered the Anabaptists to cease baptizing altogether, 
and to cease teaching outside one of the churches which was 
opened to them. Severe measures were enforced against them, 
and by 1627 the strength of the movement was broken. 

In similar ways Anabaptism had been planted in Chur, Appen- 
zell, and Schaffhausen. In Schaffhausen it seemed for a time 
that Br. Sebastian Hofmeister, the leading preacher of the 
canton, would be won for the Anabaptists (Egli, 674). 

The efforts of Ziirich to secure the adoption of 
uniform regulations against the Anabaptists in 
August 1527 were unsuccessful ; but all the cantons 
agreed to proceed more strenuously towards their 
extermination. It now became very difficult for 
the leaders to find hiding-places in Switzerland, 
and the emigration to the Austrian lands and 
Moravia which had begun several months earlier 
was greatly accelerated. Still many lingered and 
worked in Switzerland, and still the measures for 
their suppression increased in severity. In the 
canton of Zurich six were executed between 1627 
and 1532, and one in the Catholic canton of Zug 
(Nitsche, Gesch. d. Wiedertaufer (1885), p. 97). 
Twenty years later, Bullinger still complains bitterly 
of their great numbers, and the time of their com- 
plete disappearance from the canton is unknown. 

After the Reformation was legally introduced into Basel in 
1629, the government proceeded against the Anabaptists more 
vigorously. On 12th Jan. 1630, Hans Ludi was beheaded, and 
a year later two others were drowned (Burckhardt, p. 41). 
Others, both men and women, were exposed in the pillory, 
ducked, beaten, and banished, and it is probable that others 
were executed (Burckhardt, p. 43). This broke their power, 
but they lingered on amid perpetual persecution through the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Berne proceeded against the Anabaptists more vigorously 
after 1627. In 1628, during the great disputation which led this 
canton to accept the Reformation, eight Anabaptists were 
arrested and thrown into prison. When Zwingli and others 
failed to convince them of their errors, they were banished 
under penalty of death if they returned. During the years 
1628-1529 frequent cases were brought before the authorities ; 
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disputations with Pfister Meyer in 1531 and at Zofin^en in 1632 
failed to retard their growth, Berne then proceeded to blood, 
and between the years 1628 and 1671 no fewer than forty were 
executed (Muller, p. 78 f.). But even this severity was not 
sufficient to root them out of this canton. During the succeed- 
ing centuries they were sent to the galleys, deported, banished, 
persecuted ; but they have maintained their existence to the 
present time. 

In St. Gall, persecution drove the Anabaptists, especially the 
women, to the most absurd and childish and even immoral 
practices (Kessler, Sabbata). One case in particular wrought 
disaster to the Anabaptist name and cause. On 7th Feb. 1526, 
a half-witted man named Schugger struck off his brother's head 
* by the will of God.' Later Anabaptists denied all connexion 
with this incident, but they could not escape the consequences 
of the deed. Anabaptists lingered in this canton till the 17th 
century. 

By 1532 all the leaders, such as Grebel, Manz, 
Blaurock, Denck, Hatzer, and Hiibmaier, were 
dead, hundreds had been forced to recant, many 
had died in prison, and perhaps thousands had 
been driyen from the country. The movement in 
Switzerland lay in ruins, destroyed by the civil 
power. The causes of this bitter persecution are 
not far to seek. The Anabaptists in this region, 
with few exceptions, were quiet, pious, law-abiding 
people, with some oddities due to their strictness 
(Kessler, Sabbata^ i. 272). Even Bullinger admits 
that they had the appearance of unusual piety. 
But they made what seemed at that time impos- 
sible demands : a Church composed of believers only, 
rigid discipline for moral offences, complete free- 
dom for the Church and the individual conscience. 
Failing to obtain their demands, they divided and 
weakened the Reformers, causing endless strife 
and difficulty. Their refusal to bear arms, to 
serve as civil officers or take the oath, made them 
dangerous to the State, while their attitude 
towards property, usury, and certain forms of 
taxes threatened the whole social order. Hence 
suppression and extermination were felt to be the 
onH paths to safety. 

The intimate relations of the south German 
cities with Switzerland made them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to all spiritual and religious movements 
in that country. Accordingly we find large Ana- 
baptist circles in Strassburg, Worms, Nuremberg, 
and Augsburg quite early. In these circles such 
leaders as Ludwig Hfitzer, Hans Denck, and Hans 
Hut were won for the Anabaptist cause. One of 
the most important conquests was in the small 
border town of Waldshut in Austrian territory. 
Here Dr, Balthasar Hubmaier, a gifted scholar 
and elo(juent preacher, some time rector of the 
University of Ingolstadt and Cathedral preacher 
at Regensburg, was the leading pastor. He was 
early converted to Reformed views, and in 1524 
succeeded in introducing them into tihe city. But 
he was unable to stop here. Gradually he found 
himself compelled to accept Anabaptist views; 
about Easter 1525 he and some sixty members of 
his church were re-baptized. This was followed 
soon afterwards by the baptism of several hundred 
others, and the Anabaptists seemed to be in a fair 
way to win the town. But for some months the 
Austrian authorities, who were strict Catholics, had 
been threatening to punish the town for its evangeli- 
cal doings. Hitherto the support of Zurich had em- 
boldened Waldshut to persevere. The Anabaptist 
defection caused the withdrawal of this support, 
and in December the storm broke over the devoted 
city. Hubmaier fled to Zurich, was arrested as an 
Anabaptist, imprisoned, and forced to recant as the 
price of liberty. Released on 1 1th April, 1526, he fled 
through Constance to Augsburg, and thence in June 
to Nikolshurg in Moravia, vmere his persecuted 
brethren were already gathering. 

Driven from Switzeriand, the Anabaptists fled 
eastward into the Austrian lands from 1526 on- 
wards. Their doctrines found ready acceptance, 
and soon large bodies had been gathered at 


Rottenberg, Kitzbiichl, Brixen, Bozen, Linz, 
Steyer, and elsewhere. Here they came under 
Catholic governments which hunted them down, 
if possible, even more strenuously than the Swiss. 
King Ferdinand himself was very active in the 
work of extermination, and in a few years hun- 
dreds had suffered martyrdom. Protected by the 
character of the country and the sympathy of the 
common people, the Anabaptists continued to 
maintain an existence for more than a century, 
until the Catholic reaction swept all forms of 
evangelical life in these regions out of existence. 

Persecution in the Austrian lands drove the 
Anabaptists onward into Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Poland. The religious history and the social and 
political condition of these lands made them an 
asylum for various sects, and here for a brief 
period the Anabaptists found rest and safety. At 
Kikolsburg, under the protection of the lords of 
Lichtenstein, they found ‘a goodly land,’ a new 
Jerusalem, from 1526 onwards. Thither they 
streamed in great numbers from Switzerland, the 
Austrian lands, Germany, and elsewhere ; natives 
were converted to their views, and soon they 
numbered thousands. Among the first to arrive 
was Hubmaier. Learned, eloquent, free from 
fanaticism, without rancour in debate, a careful 
exegete, possessed of an excellent literary style, 
he was the chief ornament of the sect. Within 
little more than a year he published no fewer than 
fifteen tracts, in which he set forth with force 
and clearness the great principles that characterized 
his people. Had he lived, their history might have 
been difierent. But the Austrian authorities soon 
learned of the presence in their dominions of this 
fugitive from Waldshut, and demanded his appre- 
hension as a traitor. After some delay, the lords 
of Lichtenstein delivered him up in July, 1527. 
He was imprisoned at Vienna, where he was 
burned at the stake on 10th March, 1528. Thus 
perished the most important of all the Anabaptist 
leaders. 

The community in Nikolshurg could ill afford to 
lose a man of such wisdom ana sanity. Already 
in 1526 Hans Hut, one of Miinzer’s followers who 
had escaped from Germany, appeared among the 
brethren as a powerful and impressive her^d of 
Christ’s speedy return, a determined opponent of 
magistracy and war. Others soon began to agitate 
in favour of community of goods. Hubmaier had 
opposed all these views, but Hut’s enthusiasm had 
won many of the brethren before his expulsion by 
the Lichtensteins. They soon felt compelled to 
banish his followers, who were now perhaps a 
majority of the brethren. The moderates remained 
at Nikolshurg under the leadership of Spitalmaier 
as chief pastor, but they were never again the 
most influential party. The radicals settled at 
Austerlitz, and soon became a thriving communi^, 
with branches at Brunn and elsewhere. Chiefly 
through the missionary labours of Jacob Huter, a 
noble and zealous leader, their persecuted brethren 
in the Austrian lands were induced to immigrate 
in large numbers. They built great communal 
houses, became experts in agriculture and stock- 
raising, and in the manufacture of many important 
articles of commerce. Their value was recognized 
by their lords, who protected them as Far as 
possible ; but after the Miinster horror in 1535 a 
terrible persecution broke over them. Their 
houses were broken up, and they were driven 
forth into other lands. As persecution subsided, 
they returned and took up their work again. 
After another period of persecution, which lasted 
with more or less severity from 1547 to 1554, they 
enjoyed great prosperity till 1592, when they 
probably numbered some 70,000 souls. They had 
suffered from frequent internal strifes, and were 
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now caught in the great Catholic reaction led hy 
the Jesuits, and gradually declined. Greatly 
reduced by the Thirty Years’ War, they were 
completely ruined by later invasions of Turks and 
others, as well as by persecution. Some of them 
fled to Hungary and Transylvania, where they 
disappear in the 18th century. Others fled to 
southern Bussia, whence a remnant removed in 
1874 to South Dakota, in the United States, where 
thgv still preserve their communal life. 

The Anabaptists of two other regions, both with 
some relations to the Swiss-Moravian movement, 
must be mentioned in this connexion. About 
1526, in connexion with the work of Schwenckfeldt, 
the Anabaptists appeared in Silesia. Soon they 
had flourishing congregations in several important 
cities, but persecution from 1528 onwards gradually 
exterminated them. 

By the middle of the 16th cent, there was a 
strong Anabaptist body in N.E. Italy, chiefly 
anti-Trinitarian in Christologj^. The Inquisition 
then got on their track, and in a few years the 
movement was stifled. Many of them fled to 
Poland, where they built up a flourishing con- 
nexion. In 1605 they issued the Kacovian Cate- 
chism, which provides for immersion as the mode 
of baptism. Though they were Socinians, they 
believed in the authority of Scripture and the 
lordship of Christ. They sufiered the fortunes of 
the other evangelicals in this region during the 
Counter-Beformation. 

3 . The Anabaptists of the Rhine regions.— ;As 
far as their history can be traced, the Anabaptists 
of the lower Bhine-lands owe their origin and 
peculiarities chiefly to Melchior Hofmann. This 
wonderful man was born in Hall, Sv^abia, and was 
a furrier by trade. He early accepted Luther’s 
views, and by 1523 was a zealous evangelical 
preacher in North Germany. He was without 
education, but early acquired a remarkable Imow- 
ledge of the text of Scripture, along with an 
intense interest in the prophetic and apocalyptic 
portions. He developed a burning enthusiasm as 
well as a powerful eloquence in propagating 
the Lutheran views. His zeal and power usually 
aroused intense opposition, and frequently occa- 
sioned riot and sometimes bloodshed. He moved 
rapidly from place to place, and always made 
a profound impression. In 1523 he was in 
Wolmar, in Livonia ; banished from there, in 1524 
he was in Dorpat ; in 1526 he was in Sweden, 
at Stockholm ; m 1527, at Lubeck ; then at Kiel, 
where he made a profound impression on King 
Frederick I. of Denmark. Banished from there, 
he entered East Friesland, with Carlstadt, where 
he threw himself into the controversy between 
the followers of Luther and Zwingli over the 
Supper, supporting the latter party, and by hm 
power and eloquence carrying the day for his 
views. In June 1529 he reached Strassburg. By 
this time he had developed most of the peculiarities 
of his system, including the allegorical method, of 
interpreting Scripture, a glowing chiliasm which 
fixed the beginning of the reign of Christ on earth 
in the year 1533, the assertion that the human 
nature of Christ was not derived from Mary, and, 
therefore, not ordinary flesh, a denial of the oath, 
etc. During this visit he is supposed to have 
come in contact with Anabaptists, who were then 
numerous in Strassburg, and to have been baptized 
into their fellowship. Betuming to East Friesland 
in May, 1530, he began a truly wonderM Ana- 
baptist propaganda, which extended, with brief 
interruptions, to 1533, and covered much of the Low 
Countries. Most of the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
work was swept away, and it is probable that the 
majority of Evangelicals in the Netherlands from 
1533 to 1566 were of the Hofmannite type. In 


1531 he suspended baptisms for two years, 
intimating that the Lord would then come to 
assume the reins of government at Strassburg, 
and bring the era of righteousness and peace for 
all the oppressed. The effect was magical, the 
religious and social excitement intense. In order 
to be present when the Lord came, he ouietly 
returned to Strassburg early in 1533. Bfe was 
soon apprehended and thrown into prison, where 
he died ten years later. But the seed which 
Miinzer and others had sown was destined to bear 
some horrible fruit. 

The episcopal city of Munster, in Westphalia, 
had been ruled by a succession of exceedingly 
dissolute and oppressive bishops, who, however, 
succeeded in holding reform at bay for several 
years. But in 1529 Bernard Bothmann, a gifted 
young preacher near Munster, began to preach 
evangelical doctrines. He was suspended, but 
returned to his work in 1531, and soon made an 
alliance with Knipperdollinck and the social 
democracy of the city. The bishop was driven 
away in 1532, and the next year reform was 
introduced. Persecuted Evangelicals from sur- 
rounding regions found their way into Miinster, 
and there was great rejoicing and naturally great 
excitement over this new triunmh of the truth. 
Heinrich Boll, a fugitive from Cleve, became an 
advocate of believers’ baptism in 1532, and the 
next year Bothmann reached the same conclusion, 
and began a crusade against infant baptism. He 
was followed by a number of the leading men of 
the city. The City Council undertook to force 
the preachers to administei infant baptism, but 
popular sentiment vras so strong as to prevent the 
execution of their will. This was the tense and 
excited condition of the city towards the end of 
1533 ; Anabaptists, Lutherans, Catholics, and 
social democrats were all struggling for suprem- 
acy, when a horde of still more excited Anabaptists 
poured into the city from the Netherlands, believ- 
ing it to be the hour for setting up Christ’s kingdom 
at Munster as the New Jerusalem. 

Jan Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, a disciple of 
Hofmann, inspired with a fanatical hatred of the 
upper classes, now proclaimed himself the promised 
prophet Enoch, and ordered the resumption of 
baptism as a final preparation for the coming 
I^g. In a short time thousands were baptized. 
In January 1534 two of his missionaries entered 
Munster, where they baptized Bothmann and other 
leaders, and announced the setting up of the 
earthly kingdom, in which there Siouid be no 
magistracy, no law, no marriage, and no private 
property. Soon John of Leyden, a gifted young 
man of twenty-five years, appeared and took over 
the leadership of the new theocracy. Catholics 
and Lutherans fled, and the city fell completely 
into the hands of these fanatical Anabaptists, 
Matthys now declared Munster to be the New 
Jerusalem, and invited all the oppressed Ana- 
baptists thither. Thousands of deluded and 
persecuted people sought to reach this place of 
safety and happiness, only to be destroyed on the 
way ox ruined at last in the city. The city was 
soon besieged by the forces of the bishop, assisted 
by neighbouring princes, while within its walls 
murder, polygamy, and crime ran riot. After 
more than a year of ever increasing shame, the 
terrible orgy ended in massacre and cruel torture 
in 1535. 

The efiFect of this Munster kiimdom was most 
disastrous to the Anabaptists, Everywhere per- 
secuting measures were sharpened, and the name 
became a byword and a hissing throughout 
Europe. This episode was^ regarded as the 
legitimate outcome of Anabaptist principles. 

Menno Simons gathered up the fragments of 
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the quiet Anabaptists and re-organized them in 
1536, at the same time disclaiming all connexion 
with the Munster fanatics. From him^ they have 
been called Mennonites (wh. see), and in Holland 
and America they still constitute a respectable 
folk. 

Before and after the Miinster episode some 
Anabaptists found their way to the eastern 
sections of England, where they were severely 
persecuted. It is possible, indeed probable, that 
there is some connexion between them and the 
Independents, English Baptists, and Quakers, all 
of whom show some of the peculiarities of the 
Anabaptists. 

II, S7St:B!M , — Anabaptism affords a case of 
arrested development with scarcely a parallel in 
Christian history. Arising spontaneously at differ- 
ent points, the movement seized Central Europe 
with a powerful grip, and bade fair to divide the 
population with other forms of Protestantism. But 
the machinery of ecclesiastical and civil govern- 
ment was soon set in motion to suppress it, and 
in ten years there remained only a persecuted, 
fanaticsEl remnant of the once powerful movement. 
Without any great leader to crystallize its doc- 
trines, and suiffering persecution from the beginning, 
the party never attained unity and harmony. It 
is, therefore, often necessary to set forth the pre- 
vailing tendency, and at the same time to point 
out important variations from the general trend. 

The immediate, direct accountability of each 
individual soul to God in all religious things was 
the fundamental principle of the Anabaptiste. No 
institution, sacred or secular, no ordinance, no 
parent or priest, could mediate between the soul 
and God, Communication between the two was 
open; they must approach each other through 
Jesus Christ. This principle determined the char- 
acter of their religious views ; and its corollary, 
the absolute brotherhood of believers, determined 
their conception of all human relations, their atti- 
tude towards society and the State. Both these 
principles they regarded as revealed and illumin- 
ated by the Scriptures, which, when properly inter- 

reted, were authoritative for all the relations and 

uties of life. For their proper interpretation, only 
piety and spiritual enlightenment were necessary ; 
learning might be useful or harmful, according to 
the spirit of the interpreter. In order to set forth 
their tenets in more detail, it is best to group them 
under the three heads of Keligious, Political, and 
Social. 

1 . Religious views. — (1) In general, the Ana- 
baptists accepted the common Catholic and Pro- 
testant doctrine of God aa set forth in the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. A few, like Denck and 
Hatzer, doubted, or denied, the essential Deity of 
Christ ; and, on the other hand, Melchior Hofmann 
and his followers denied the humanity of Christ, 
maintaining that His was a sort of heavenly flesh, 
descended through Mary, but without essential 
relations to humanity. 

(2) They opposed the Augustinian theology of 
the Reformers, insisting vehemently on the free- 
dom of the will and complete moral responsibility. 
The theology of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin ap- 

eared to them to he contrary to the Scriptures, 

ishonouring to God, and dangerous to morality. 
In these views they anticipated Arminius by al- 
most a century. 

(3) The Anabaptists maintained the right of the 
individual to interpret Scripture for himself ; and 
some of them, at least, asserted the superior 
authority and sanctity of the NT over the OT as 
the fuller, clearer revelation of God, thus approxi- 
mating to the modern view of a progressive revela- 
tion, Pfister Meier says ; ‘ I obey that in the Old 
Testament which I find confirmed in the New.’ 


The chief qualification for correct interpretation ol 
the Scripture was the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit — a doctrine which was strongly emphasized. 
It was charged that they claimed to have revela- 
tions and visions which they regarded as more 
important than Scripture ; but this charge was 
probably an exaggeration of their real belief in the 
fact and importance of spiritual illumination. 

(4) The true Church was composed of believers 
only — ‘saints.’ Despairing of bringing the State 
Church to this standard, they proceeded to set up 
a new Church on this model, thereby introducing 
schism into the Protestant ranks. The purity of 
the Church was to be secured by the baptism of be- 
lievers only, and preserved by the exercise of strict 
discipline, {a) Infant baptism was regarded as 
without warrant in Scripture, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of voluntary action in religion, an invention 
of the devil, and the chief source of the corruption 
in the Church and of its subjection to the State. 
In its stead they practised believers’ baptism, ad- 
ministering the rite to those who had been baptized 
in infancy, thus winning the name ‘Anabaptists’ 
— re-bap tizers — from their opponents; but the 
name and its implication they earnestly repudi- 
ated, declaring that so-called baptism in infancy 
was no baptism, and claiming for themselves the 
name of ‘ brethren ’ or ‘ disciples.’ Infant baptism, 
the repudiation of which was the most obvious 
characteristic of the sect, became the chief battle- 
ground of the parties. The mode of baptism was 
never a matter of discussion. Most of them prac- 
tised aftusion, the form then prevalent on the 
Continent; but some of the Swiss and Polish 
Anabaptists insisted on immersion as the only 
admissible form, thus anticipating the modern 
Baptist position, (b) The means of preserving 
the Church pure was the constant application of 
rigid discipline for moral ofiences. unconverted 
and immoral members were severed from the body 
relentlessly, the party doubtless going to extremes 
in this respect. Discipline was exercised by the 
democratic action of the congregation rather than 
by the officers of the Church or oy the civil power. 
On all these points they came into sharp collision 
with the State Church. They strove to reproduce 
in themselves the life of Christ, and in their Church 
the life of primitive Christianity, laying great em- 
phasis on the imitation of Christ. While admitting 
that they had the appearance of unusual purity of 
life, their opponents declared them to be hypocrites 
and guilty of grave moral lapses. A few cases, due 
to fanaticism, especially among the followers of 
John of Leyden and others of wnat may be termed 
the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptist school, seem to be 
proven ; but, beyond dispute, they in general lived 
quiet and harmless lives, in striking contrast to the 
society about them. 

(6) The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper had no sacramental significance. Bap- 
tism was rather a declaration of faith and forgive- 
ness than a sacrament of cleansing or regeneration. 
They were charged with laying an over-emphasis 
on baptism ; but, as a matter of fact, its place in 
their scheme was not so important as in that of 
Luther. They insisted on believers’ baptism, be- 
cause they regarded it as Scriptural and neces- 
sary to the purity of the Church ; Luther insisted 
on infant baptism, because he regarded it as 
necessary to the regeneration of the individual. 
They believed that infants dying in infancy are 
saved without the necessity of baptism. They 
agreed with Zwingli in regarding the Supper as a 
memorial ordinance, rejecting Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Calvinistic views. 

(6) Not much is known of the officers and organi- 
zation of the Anabaptists. Ordination seems to 
have been in abeyance in the earlier stages of the 
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movement, which was a great outburst of mission- 
ary activity among laymen. When charged Avith 
preaching in improper places and without proper 
authority, they claimed the authority of a l)ivme 
call which needed no ecclesiastical ordination or 
State authorization. Later abuses in their own 
ranks forced them to adopt ordination. Preachers 
were chosen by lot and ordained by the congrega- 
tion as a recognition of the Divine call, which they 
still regarded ‘as the necessary part of their quali- 
fication for preaching. They rejected with decision 
the principle of State support in every form, and 
claimed that preachers ought to be supported by 
the free-will offerings of the congregation when 
located, and by Christian hospitality when travel- 
ling. They reproached the ministers of the State 
Church with inactivity and want of care for the 
people, among whom they should go as shepherds 
among the sheep, 

(7) On eschatology there Avere great differences 
of opinion. The majority, perhaps, held sane and 
Biblical views ; but expectation or the early return 
of Christ bred the wildest fanaticism in others. 
Prom the belief of Hofmann that Christ was soon 
to set up His Kingdom on earth and destroy the 
wicked, it was but a step to an effort to set up 
the Kingdom by destroying the wicked, and we 
have the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptists and John of 
Leyden’s horrible ‘kingdom’ at Munster as the 
outcome. Thomas Miinzer also had believed in 
the use of the sword, and his powerful personality 
had given the whole movement in Germany a 
fanatical and dangerous chiliastic bent, which 
brought ruin on his cause. 

(8) Anabaptist worship was necessarily very 
simple. Persecution and the lack of church build- 
ings made it necessaiy to worship in small com- 
panies, in such a fashion as to attract as little 
attention as possible. In the earlier years worship 
probably consisted almost wholly of prayer and in- 
struction; later, singing occupied a large place. 
Their own compositions were set to popular music 
and sung far and wide. These songs, often written 
in prison, reveal profound religious feeling and un- 
wavering faith and hope (cf. Wolkan, Lieder der 
Wiedertdufer ; Aus Bundt). 

2. Political views. — (1) The Anabaptists re- 
g^ded the State as a necessary evil, ordained of 
God indeed, and therefore to be obeyed where its 
obligations were not in conflict with conscience. 
The charge that they were opposed to magistracy 
altogether is without foundation in fact. They 
denied the supremacy of the State in the realm of 
conscience, and resisted its assumption of authority 
here, even to death ; as to other things they incul- 
cated obedience. The conscience was absolutely 
free under God. The State had no relimous duties ; 
it was needed only to protect the good and punish 
the wicked. This doctrine involved complete dis- 
establishment ; universal toleration; freedom of 
worship, organization, and teaching. These views 
came to full, clear, and vigorous expression in 
Hiibmaier especially. Kepudiated and execrated 
then, this contention has been adopted in modem 
times with more or less completeness by all civil- 
ized lands. 

(2) Many of the Anabaptists maintained that no 
Christian could hold civil office, because such eleva- 
tion was in conflict with the principle of Chiistian 
brotherhood and equality; besides, it often re- 
quired the infliction of capital punishment, and to 
kill was under no circumstances permissible to a 
Christian. This tenet, regarded by their opponents 
as destructive of all government, was not so under- 
stood by themselves. They did not believe capital 
punishment was necessary to the suppression of 
crime, nor did they regard all who bore the Chris- 
tian name as Christians. Their opponents said : * tf 


no Christian can act as magistrate, we must go to 
the heathen or Turks for governors.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the Anabaptists, ‘there are but few Christians 
even in Christian lands, and hosts of men are left 
for rulers.’ The different meanings attached by 
the two parties to the word ‘ Christian ’ were the 
source of the misunderstanding. Their anticipa- 
tion of the modern movement for the abolition of 
capital punishment is noteworthy. Hiibmaier and 
others, however, maintained the right of a Chris- 
tian to hold civil office. 

^ (3) They opposed the oath under any and all 
circumstances, on purely Biblical grounds (Mt 5®^). 
This, again, was regarded by Zwingli and others as 
destructive of civil government, wmch was thought 
to rest upon the inviolability of the oath. No such 
importance and sacredness were attached to it by 
the Anabaptists, who taught that one’s assertion 
should be as sacredly kept as the oath. Under the 
threat of execution they sometimes took the oath ; 
but it was not regarded as binding, because ^ken 
under duress. 

(4) The Anabaptists were relentless opiponents of 
war as the great destroyer of human Hfe, which 
they held to be inviolable. Under pressure they 
paid war taxes, assisted in building fortifications, 
and rendered other services of this kind ; but they 
suffered imprisonment and death rather than bear 
arms. The Munster kingdom was a hideous cari- 
cature of the whole movement, and cannot be 
cited in opposition to this statement. Indeed, the 
Anabaptists’ insistence upon peace was the main 
cause of the constant war made upon them. The 
military basis of society in the 16th cent, made such 
advocates of peace appear exceedingly dangerous 
to national existence ; but this cause of bitter 
denunciation and persecution may yet become their 
crown of glory as the world swings into the era of 
universal peace. 

3. Social and economic views. — (1) In imitation of 
the primitive Christian Church, the Anabaptists 
were strongly inclined to a voluntary and benevo- 
lent communism in the acquisition and administra- 
tion of property (Ac 2^^*). This opinion, which 
appears in the earliest stages of the movement, was 
fully developed in Moravia, where many of them 
lived and worked in great communal settlements 
(Loserth, Commitnismtcs, etc.). Among the German 
and Dutch Anabaptists appeared a tendency to- 
wards enforced communism, as seen in Thomas 
Miinzer and in the Munster kingdom. But a large 
part, perhaps a majority, of the Anabaptists, did 
not favour actual communism in any form; they 
strenuously maintained, however, that all property 
belonged primarily to the Lord, and must he freely 
used in ministering to the needy. They conceived 
themselves in the position of stewards, under solemn 
obligation to administer the Lord’s money for the 
highest good of mankind. 

(2) They opposed the lending of money at interest, 
refused to accept interest themselves, and paid it 
unwillingly to others. Money, they held, should 
be lent for the benefit of the borrower rather than 
the lender. Proper fraternal relations forbade the 
exploitation of the needs of a brother; besides, 
the practice was regarded as contrary to the explicit 
teacbing of Scripture (Dt 23^®*-, Ps 15®), 

(3) They refused to pay ecclesiastical taxes, be- 
lieving that religion should be supported by the 
voluntary gifts of religions people. 

Glancing backwards over their views, we 
see that the Anabaptists were several centuries 
in advance of their age. They were the modem 
men of their time. Some of their tenets, then 
universally anathematized and persecuted, have 
been adopted by all civilized lan^, universal 
religions toleration ; others have been widely incor- 
porated in the newer lands {America and Australia), 
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and are making headway in the older societies, 
e.gr. complete separation of Church and State ; yet 
others are stUl objects of endeavour, only seen as 
far-off boons, as, for example, abolition of war; 
some, as communism, are not likely ever to be 
adopted widely. It is remarkable that these simple 
people should have drawn from a fresh study of the 
Bible so many great ideas that still float before the 
race as high and distant ideals. 

LmRATUEB.— Anabaptist writing and disputations, now very- 
rare and \^dely scattered in the libraries of Europe, of which 
but few have been reprinted or translated; the pertinent 
writings of their opponents in 16th cent.; various court records, 
published and unpublished, and a few chronicles. The earlier 
writers on the Anabaptists, such as Fischer, Gast, Meschovius, 
Ottius, Sender, and others, are more or less partisan and un- 
reliable, The large recent literature, of which only a few of 
the more important works can he mentioned, is more just. 
The first-hand treatments are in German for the most pturt, 
though there are several excellent works in English and a few 
in French.— H. Barg:©, Andrecwr Bodemtein von KarUtoMt 
Leipzig, 1905 ; J. von Beck, Qescihichtshilcher d, Wtedertd%^&r 
m Ossterreich-ungam von 15S6 bis 1785^ Vienna, 1883 ; K. W, 
Bouterwek, Zur Lit, u, Gesek. d. Wiedert&vfert besonderg in 
den Rkeinlandenf Bonn, 1864 ; P. Burckhardt, Die Easier 
Tdvfer^ Basel, 1898; H. S. Burrage, Hist, of Vie Anabaptists 
in Sitritzerlandt Philadelphia, 1881 ; C. A. Cornelius, Beriehte 
d. Augenzeugen uber das Miinsterische Wiedertdvferreich^ 
1868, Gesoh. d. Miinsterisehen Aufrukrs^ Leipzig, 1856; 
H. uetmer, Bemkard Bothmann^ Munster, 1904 ; U. Egli, 
ActmsamrrUuf^ z. Gesch. d. Zuncher Reformation^ Zurich, 
1879, also Die St. GaUer Tattfer, Zurich, 1887, and Die Zilr- 
icher Wiedertdvfer zur Reformationszeit, Zurich, 1878; M. 
Geisherg, Die Milnsterischen Wiedertdvfer, Strasahurg, 1907 ; 
C. Gerbert, Gesch. d. Strassburger Sectenbewegung z. Zeit d. 
Reformation, ISZUSU, Strassbur^ 1889 ; K. Hase, Dos Reich 
d. Wiedertdvfer, Leipzig, 1860 ; K, Heath, Anabaptism from 
its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at Milnste^ Will to 1536, London, 
1895; L. Keller, Fin Apostel d. Wiedertdvfer (Denck), 
liCipzig, 1882, and Gesch. d. Wiedertdvfer u. ihres Reichs zu 
Miinster, Munster, 1880; J. Losertb, Der Anabaptismus in 
Tirol, Vienna, 1892, also Communismus d. Mdhrischen Wieder» 
tdvferin 16 u. 17 JahrhunderL Vienna, 11894, Die Stadt Waldshvt 
It. d. vorderdsterreickische Regierung in d. Jahren, 1633S, 
Vienna, 1891, Doctor Balthasar Miwmaier u. d. Anf diage <L 
Wiederiavfe in Mdhren, Briinn, 1898, Georg Blaurock u. d. 
Anfdnge d. Anabaptismus in ^avMndien u. Tirol, Berlin, 
1899; O. Menc, Thomas if timer u. H. Pfeiffer, Gdttingen, 
1889 ; E. Muller, Gesch. d, Bemisehen Tdvfer, Ihuuenfeld, 1896 ; 
A, H. Newman, ffist. of Anti^Pedobaplism from the Rise of 
Pedobaptism to AJD. 1609, Philadelphia, 1897 : A. Nicoladoni, 
Joh. Biinderlin v. Linz, etc., Berlm, 1898 ; fe. C. Pike, The 
Story of the Anabaptists, London ; K. Rembert, Die Wieder- 
tdvfer in Herzogthum Juliok, Munster, 1893 ; T. W. Rbhrich, 
Zur Gesch. d. Strasshurgischen Wiedertdvfer in d. Jahren 
1537-^; T, K. Seidemann, Thomas Miinzer, Dresden, 1842; 
Vedder, Balthasar Mubmaier, the Lsader of the Anabaptists, 
New York, 1905; R, Wolkan, Die Lieder d. Wiedertdvfer, 
Berlin, 1903; F. O. rur Linden, Melchior Hofmann, etc., 
Haarlem, 1885. Besides the above, many valuable articles will 
be found in Oyclopcadias and Journals of History and Theology, 
as well as brief treatments in all the Church Histories (fullest m 
Lindsay, History of the Bsformation, ii. [1907] 430-469). 

W. J. M‘Glothlin. 

AN.®STHESIA — Dioscorides in treating of 
mandragora gives a descrij>tion of its virtues as an 
anaesthetic, and prescriptions for its use. Of one 
preparation he says that it is given to produce 
anassthesia (jSoiJXovrat dvataBrjalav iroiTjaai) in patients 
to be cut or cauterized ; and of another, that the 
patient can be put to sleep for three or four hours 
so as to be cut or cauterized, feeling nothing {aladrj- 
<t6ii€vo¥ oifbhos). Before his day and since, various 
drugs have been used to produce insensibility to 
sufiering. The most efficacious of them, besides 
mandragora, were opium, Indian hemp, hemlock, 
henbane, belladona. They were usually given in- 
ternally in the form of infusions, tinctures, and 
extracts. More rarely they were smoked when 
incandescent, or inhaled in the form of hot vapours. 
When chemistry took the place of alchemy and 
produced more definitely volatile substances, it 
was found that among tnem were some possessed 
of sedative properties ; and in 1795, Dr. Pearson 
advocated the use of sulphuric ether to relieve the 
cough in cases of asthma. When the various gases 
came to he differentiated and their properties in- 
vestigated, Sir Humphry Davy found that nitrous 
oxide — ‘laughing-gas,’ as it was called — had the 
power of alleviating pain; and in 1800 he said. 


‘As nitrous oxide in its extensive operation ap- 
pears capable of destroying physical pain, it may 
probably be used in surgical operations in which 
no ^reat effusion of blood takes place.’ His sug- 
gestion was not taken up. Laughing-gas con- 
tinued, however, to be administered from time to 
time in chemical class-rooms and at public enter- 
tainments. In 1844, Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist 
in Hartford, Connecticut, observed that individuals 
might be injured when under the influence of the 
gas without being conscious of any pain. He con- 
ceived the idea of testing its effects during the ex- 
traction of teeth, and got his assistant, Dr. Eigg, 
to extract one of his own molars after he had pro- 
duced insensibility in himself by the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide. After having proved its efficacy in 
a series of cases, he went to Boston to give a 
demonstration of its value in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. In the test case, by some mis- 
chance, the anaesthesia produced was imperfect, 
and he was dismissed with something of contempt. 
His health broke down, and be went to Europe to 
recruit. 

On 16th October 1846, Dr. William Thomas 
Green Morton, who had been assistant to Wells, 
put to sleep with sulphuric ether, in the same 
Boston Hospital, a patient on whom Professor J. 
C. Warren operated for removal of a small tumour 
in the neck, and on the day following he put to 
sleep another patient operated on painlessly by 
Dr. Hayward. Morton had consulted Wells, after 
his return to Hartford, as to the preparation of 
nitrous oxide, and had been advised to get from 
Professor Jackson, Professor of Chemistry in Har- 
vard University, the necessary directions. Pro- 
fessor Jackson suggested that instead of nitrous 
oxide he should make trial of sulphuric ether, and 
Dr. Morton had experimented on himself and some 
of his dental patients before he offered to demon- 
strate its effects in the public theatre. He called 
his preparation UtMon, and took out a patent for 
its use. He associated Dr. Jackson with himself 
in obtaining the patent, and admitted that Dr. 
Smilie, who had previously anaesthetized a patient 
by causing inhalation of sulphuric ether with 
opium dissolved in it, might continue the use of 
his preparation without infringement of the patent. 
It was Morton’s demonstration on the 16th of 
October 1846 that truly marked the beginning 
of the era of anaesthesia, and gave the impulse to 
its adoption in all branches of the profession 
throughout the world. But for a time there was 
unseemly strife as to priority of the discovery, 
Jackson and Wells botn disputing the claim of 
Morton to be the discoverer of the new mode of 
producing insensibility to pain. So that, although 
a monument in honour of the great event was set 
up in Boston, years passed ere it was finally de- 
cided to inscribe on it the solitary name of Dr. 
Morton, and Wendell Holmes is credited with hav- 
ing made the suggestion that E(I)THEK might do. 

Meanwhile news had come to Europe of the great 
discovery that the inhalation of ether vapour could 
be employed with safety so as surely to control the 
pain or surgical operations, and surgeons in Great 
Britain and the Continent began to make trial of 
it in all directions. On the 17th of Januaiy 1847, 
James Young Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in 
the University of Edinburgh, etherized a woman 
in labour. The benefit of etherization in surgery 
was established. But would it be safe to apply 
it in midwifery cases? Would the pain of labour 
be removed without interference with the labour 
effects? Could the patient be kept for the neces- 
sary time under the influence of the narcotic? 
What might be the after eftects? What of the 
child ? The test case was one in which Simpson 
had predetermined, because of pelvic deformity, 
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to extract the child by turning, and the result 
showed that labour could go on in its course 
although the sensations of pain usually attendant 
on it were for the time being altogether abrogated. 
When the virtue of the anaesthetic had been proved 
in other cases of both natural and instrumental 
labour, he claimed for women the right to be 
relieved of this sorest of all human suffering — ^their 
labour-pains. There had been misgivings in some 
minds as to the propriety of the administration of 
ether to surgical patients, and when it was pro- 
posed further to abolish the pains of labour, there 
arose a perfect storm of opposition to the practice. 
Simpson had to bear the stress of it because of his 
application of it in midwifery, and because some 
months later, searching for a substance that might 
be free from some of the drawbacks of ether, he 
discovered, on the 4th of November 1847, the 
anaesthetic virtue of chloroform, and introduced it 
as a substitute for the earlier anaesthetic. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had suggested that the term 
'.anaesthesia * should be applied to the process ; but 
Simpson’s papers, like those of most of the other 
writers up till the end of 1847, spoke of * Etheriza- 
tion in Surgery,’ 'The Inhalation of Sulphuric 
Ether in Midwifery,’ and such-like. It was only 
after the new narcotic began to be used that it 
became necessary to fall back on the Greek expres- 
sion which would be applicable to the effect of any 
agent ; and when at a later period Simpson traced 
the history of narcosis and narcotics, and found 
Theocritus speaking of Antigone having a painless 
labour because Lucina poured vodvvla over her, he 
regretted that he had not adopted the terms 
' nodynia ’ and ‘ nodynic ’ rather than * anaes- 
thesia’ and ‘anaesthetic.’ 

The occasional deaths resulting from the use 
of both ether and chloroform led to fresh experi- 
ments with nitrous oxide, which has been found 
especially safe and satisfacto:^ in operations of 
short duration, as in tooth-pulling, so that it is now 
the anaesthetic most frequently employed in den- 
tistry. Other volatile liquids have also been found 
to be possessed of anaesthetic properties, such as 
amylene, ethidene, bichloride of mythylene, etc. 
But none of them is free from danger, and none of 
them is so serviceable ais chloroform in the ease 
and rapidity with which patients can be anaes- 
thetized with relatively small quantities of the 
drug, and in the comfort which attends the subse- 
quent awakening. There is still much discussion 
as to the relative values of ether and chloroform. 
For, whilst the former requires special apparatus 
in its administration and is apt to have trouble- 
some sequelce^ the proportion of fatal cases is dis- 
tinctly less than is met with in the use of chloro- 
form. So that members of the profession who 
specialize as anaesthetists prefer its use in hospital 
practice and for patients undergoing the major 
operations of surgeiy, whilst chloroform remains 
the favourite anaesthetic in hot climates, in the 
lying-in room, and in the hands of military sur- 
geons and busy general practitioners in their 
ordinary roimd of daily work. The writer has in 
the course of more than half a centu:^ seen some 
thousands of patients under the influence of 
anaesthetics — commonly of chloroform, and he has 
not seen a fatal case ; but he knows that any day 
the record may be closed. 

Some have sought to avoid the danger associated 
with aU means of producing general anaesthesia by 
the superinduction of local anaesthesia. The skin 
has been rendered insensible by ap^ications of ice, 
of ether spray, as suggested by Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, or of ethyl chloride so as to freeze the 
surface. Alone, or conjoined with freezing pro- 
cesses, electricity, cocaine, eucaine, and other 
analgesics have been applied to the surface or in- 


jected hypodermically so as to produce n 
lasting degree of local anesthesia. Ovariotomv 
has been performed on a patient who lav still nnS 
made no complaint of suffering during the onpra 
tion, when the seat of mcision in the abdominal 
wall had been rendered insensible ly freez Whh 
ethyl chloride and hyP^erme miections of cocaine. 
Such measures are, as a rule, however onW 
plicable for minor operations. A wider *and ^orp 
fasting form of localized ^®sth^ia was introduced 
by Dr. Coming of New York, in 1885, X found 
that injections of cocame into the arachnoid space 
m the lumbar region of /Ptorf chord produced 
anaesthesia in the lower nali of the bodv of qnff - 
cient intensity and duration to allow of the carry- 
ing out without pain of amputations of the lower 
limbs and other grave operations in the lower half 
of the abdomen. Cocaine and its derivates and 
also stovaine with adrenalin have been used in 
this way with results in midwifery and in various 



thesia. 

It should be added that from time to time in- 
sensibility to pain has been produced by means 
that were not medicinal, but purely mental In 
the 18th cent., Mesmer produced, by what he sup- 
posed was an animal magnetism, a series of phe- 
nomena which were more carefully investio-ated in 
the middle of last century by Mr. / S %ndS 
the designation ‘hypnotism,’ Braid described a 
state of the system into which individnnl? could 
be brought by having their Jattention fixed on a 
given object for a length of tmieuntU there ensued 
an exhaustion of some elements iu the nervous 
systena and the subject be^e amenable to the 
control of the operator. The pewon thus hypno- 
tized can be made insensible to sutferine at the 
suggestion of the hypnotizer. Dr. Esdaile and 
other surgeons in the Indian medical service re- 
ported a series of cases where operations, both 
major and minor, were performed on patiente in a 
condition of unconsciousness thus produced But 
hypnotism has been found applicable mainly to 
cases where there is disturbance in the nervous 
system ; and its use for the relief of the pain of 
surgical operations is restricted by the ciroum- 
stences (D riiat not every patient San be hypno- 
tized, and (2) that the patient may have to he 
experimented on repeatedly before the hypnotizer 
gams sufficient control to command the neoes- 
sa^l degree of anaesthesia. The practice has not 
sufficiently commended itself to t“e mSiiTpV 
fession, even so far as to encourage Sore a 
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ANAG-ATA VAMSA--ANAHITA 


ANAGATA VAIS/ISA (* Record of the Future’). 
— A Pali poem of 142 stanzas on the future Buddha, 
Metteyya. It is stated in the Gandha Vamsa 
{JFTS, 1886, p. 61) that it was written by Kassapa; 
and in the Sdsana Vamsa Dlpa we are told 

that he was a poet who lived in the Chola country. 
We may probably conclude that he did not reside 
at Kahchipura, tne Chola capital, as in that case 
the name Kahchipura, which would have suited 
the metre equally well, would probably have been 
put in the place of Chola-rattha. The further 
statement [Gandha Vamsa, l.c,), that he also wrote 
the Buddha Vamsa, seems to be a mistake. And 
we know nothing either of his date or of the other 
books attributed to him. The poem has been 
edited for the Pali Text Society by the late Pro- 
fessor Minayeif [JFTS, 1886, pp. 33-53), with ex- 
tracts from the commentary, which is by Upatissa 
(see Gandha Vamsa, p. 72). Of the latter writer 
also nothing is at present known, unless he be 
identical with the author of the Maha Bodhi 
Vamsa who wrote in Ceylon about A.l>. 970.* 

Our ignorance about the date of the Andgata 
Vaihsa is regrettable, as the question of the origin 
and growth of the belief held by the later Buddhists 
in this future Buddha, Metteyya, is important. As 
is well known, there are statements in the Nikdyas 
[e.g, Digha, II. 83, 144, 255) that future Buddhas 
would arise, but, with one exception, neither the 
Nikdyas nor any book in the Fitakas mention 
Metteyya. His name occurs, it is true, in the 
concluding stanza of the Buddha Vamsa, but this 
is an addition by a later hand, and does not belong 
to the work itself. N either is Metteyya mentioned 
in the Netti Pakarana, The exception referred to 
is a passage in the 26th Dialogue of the Dlgha 
which records a prophecy, put into the Buddha’s 
mouth, that Metteyya would have thousands of 
followers where the Buddha himself had only 
hundreds. This passage is quoted in the Milinm 
(p. 159) ; but the Milinda does not refer anywhere 
else to Metteyya. In the Makdva^tu (one of the 
earliest extant works in Buddhist Sanskrit) the 
legend is in full vogue. Metteyya is mentioned 
eleven times, two or three of the passages giving 
details about him. One of these agrees wi9i the 
Andgata Vamsa in its statement of the size of his 
city, Ketumati [Mahav. iii, 2iQss Andg. Vam. 8) ; 
but discrepancies exist between the others (Mahdv, 
iii. 246 and iii. 330 differ from Andg, Vam, 78 
and 107). It is in this poem that we find the 
fullest and most complete account of the tradi- 
tion, which evidently varied in different times and 
places. 

This is really conclusive as to the comparatively late date of 
the poem. In earlier times it was enough to say that future 
Buddhas would arise ; then a few details, one after another, 
were invented about the immediately succeeding Buddha. 
When in the south of India the advancing wave of ritualism 
and mythology threatened to overwhelm the ancient simplicity 
of the faith, a despairing hope looked for the time of the next 
Buddha, and decked out his story with lavish completeness. 

Three points of importance axe quite clear from 
the statements in this work. (1) There is little or 
nothing original in the tradition of which it is the 
main evidence. It is simply built up in strict 
imitation of the early forms of the Buddha legend, 
only names and numbers differing. But it is the 
old form, both of legend and of doctrine. 

(2) There is sufficient justification for the com- 
parison between Metteyya and the Western idea 
of a Messiah. The ideas are, of course, not at all 
the same ; but there are several points of analogy. 
The time of Metteyya is described as a Golden Age 
in which kings, ministers, and people will vie one 
with another in maintaining the reign of righteous- 
ness and the victory of the truth. It should be 
added, however, that the teachings of the future 

♦ Geiger, Mdhavaihsa und Dipavarhsa^ Leipzig, 1906, p. 88. 


Buddha also, like that of every other Buddha, will 
sufier corruption, and pass away in time. 

(3) We can remove a misconception as to the 
meaning of the name. Metteyya Buddha does not 
mean ‘the Buddha of Love.’ Metteyya is simply 
his gotra name, that is, the name of the gens to 
which his ancestors belonged — something like our 
family name. It is probably, like Gotama, a 
patronymic, and means ‘descendant of Mettayu.’ 
Another Metteyya, in the Sutta Nipdta, asks the 
Buddha questions, and is doubtless a historical 
person.^ We can admit only that whoever first 
used this as the family name of the future Buddha 
may very likely have associated, and probably did 
associate, it in his mind with the other word mettd, 
which means ‘ love.’ It would only be one of those 
plays upon words which are so constantly met with 
in early Indian literature. The personal name of 
the future Buddha is given in the poem, and else- 
where also, as Ajita, ‘ unconquered.^ 

The poem in one MS has the fuller title Andgata- 
Buddhassa Vanyand, ‘ Record of the future Buddha’ 
[JFTS, 1886, p. 37). There is another work, quite 
different from the one here described, though the title 
is the same. It gives an account, apparently, in prose 
and verse, of ten future Buddhas, of whom Metteyya 
is one [ih, p. 39). This work is still unedited, 

Utkraturb. — H. C. Warren, Buddhism, in Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 481-486, has translated a summary 
of one recension of this work. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ANAHITA (Gr. ’A^^aems). — ^Anahita is one of 
the chief deities in Mazdaism, and we get fairly 
accurate information about her character from a 
complete YaSt (v) and numerous other passages 
in the Avesta. Ardvi Sura Anahita, that is, un- 
doubtedly, ‘ the high, powerful, immaculate one,’ 
is a godaess of fertilizing waters, and more par- 
ticularly of a supernatural spring, located in the 
region of the stars, from which all the rivers of the 
world flow (Darmesteter). The fertility which the 
divine water caused in the earth was extended to 
the animal kingdom, and, according to the Avesta, 
Anahita ‘ purifies the seed of males and the womb 
and the milk of females’ [Vendidad, vii. 16 ; YaSt, 
V. 6), and is invoked by marriageable girls, and by 
women at the time of childbirth [YaSt, v.). At 
the same time she is thought of as a goddess of 
war, who rides in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses { Ya§t, v. 11, 13), which are wind, rain, cloud, 
and hail [Ya^t, v. 120), and she bestows victory 
on the combatants, and ^ves them sturdy teams 
and brave companions. The Avestan hymn, after 
enumerating all the heroes of the past who sacri- 
ficed to Anahita, including Zoroaster, whom she 
instructed in her worship, concludes with a very 
exact description of her appearance and her dress 
[YaSi, V. 126 ff.). ‘She is a beautiful maiden, 
powerful and tall, her girdle fastened high, wrapped 
in a gold-embroidered cloak, wearing earrings, a 
necklace, and a crown of gold, and adorned with 
thirty otter skins.’ These minute details are un- 
doubtedly inspired by a sculptural type, and this 
passage of the Avesta has rightly been connected 
with the famous text of Berossus (Clem. Alex. 
Frotr&pt. 5), which says that Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(B,c. 404-361) was the first to teach the Persians to 
worship anthropomorphic statues in the temples of 
Babylon, Susa(cf. Pliny, Eist. Nat, vi. 27, 135), and 
Ecbatana (cf. Plutarch, Vit, Artax, 27 ; Polybius, 
X. 27. 12), in Persia, Bactriana, Damascus, and 
Sardis. These statues were probably reproductions 
of a Babylonian original, and perhaps, as has been 
suggested, Anahita might even be identical with 
the Semitic goddess Anat. This would account 
for the passage in Herodotus (i. 131), according to 
which ‘ the Persians learned from the Assyrians to 
sacrifice to the “heavenly” Aphrodite, whom they 
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call Mitlira.’ The ancient historian had probably 
written ‘Mithra’ by mistake for ‘Anahita.’ As a 
matter of fact, the two divinities are united, and 
form, so to speak, a pair in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the Achaemenians, in which they figure 
precisely from the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
{ W eissbach-Bang, Die altjpersischen Keilinschrifterif 
1893, 44, 46). 

The information of Berossus on the diffusion of 
the Anahita cult throughout the Persian empire 
is confirmed by a mass of evidence. Outside of 
Iran, the goddess is found in Armenia (Gelzer, 
Sit, Gesellsch. Wise. Leipzig y 1896, 111 ff. ; see also 
art. Aemenia [Zoroastrian]). She had temples 
at Artaxata, at Yashtishat in Tauranitis, and 
especially at Er€z in Akilisene, the whole region 
of which was consecrated to her [Anaetica regie y 
Pliny, V. 83). The Erez sanctuary, which con- 
tained a golden statue of Anahita, was famous 
for its wealth, and the daughters of the noble 
families of Armenia used to go there and prosti- 
tute themselves to strangers before their marriage 
(Strabo, xi. 532 C), This sacred custom, which is 
probably of Semitic origin, seems to be a modifica- 
tion of the ancient exogamy (cf. Cumont, Religions 
orientalesy Paris, 1907, 287). Old traditions con- 
tinued to hold ground at Erez under the Romans ; 
the sacred buffaloes of Anahita wandered at liberty 
in Akilisene, and the victims for sacrifice had to be 
captured by hunting {BAy 1905, i. 25 ff.). 

The Persian goddess was worshipped also in 
Pontus and in Cappadocia (Strabo, xi. 512 C, xii. 
559 C, XV. 733 C), perhaps also at Castabala in 
Cilicia (Strabo, xii. 537 C). In these districts she 
became identified with the great autochthonous 
divinity Ma, and her temples were attended by a 
number of sacred slaves {lepdSovXoi) of both sexes. 
At Zela in Pontus, a festival, the Sacaea, which was 
probably of Babylonian origin, was held annually. 

It is especially in Lydia that Anahita has left 
numerous traces of her presence. She was pro- 
bably, as Berossus states (cf. above), brought into 
Sardis by Artaxerxes II., and there became amal- 
gamated with Kybebe ((Sybele), the Great Mother 
honoured throughout the country. The well-known 
figures of a winged goddess holaing a lion in either 
hand, to which the designation ‘ Persian Artemis ’ 
has been given, really represent this syncretic 
divinity worshipped as ‘mistress of the beasts’ 
{vdrvia Oripuiv) (Radet, CAIBLy 1906, p. 285). De- 
scriptions of her noisy rites exist as early as in 
the works of the tragic poet Diogenes of Athens 
(Nauck, Trag. Grcec. Fragm. 776). Her principal 
temples were at Hierocsesarea (Pans. v. 27. 5, vii. 
6. 6 ; Tac. Ann, iii. 62 : ‘ delubrum rege Cyro 
dicatum’; cf. Bull, Corr, helUn. xi. 95), and at 
Hypaepa (Pans. Lc , ; cf. BAy 1885, ii. 114 ; Ditten- 
berger, Orientis Greed Inscriptiones Selectee, 
1903-05, 470) ; but her name also appears in 
a large number of insermtions in this vicinity 
(Reinach, Chronigues Orient , 157 ff., 215 ff. ; 
Buresch, Aus Lydien, 1898, 28, 66 ff., 128 ; Roseher, 
Lexihon der Mythologie, s,v. ‘Persike’; Wright, 
Harvard Studies, 1895, vi. 55 ff.). The conception 
formed of the goddess and the ceremonies by 
means of which she was worshipped seem to have 
remained faithful to the ancient Iranian traditions ; 
she was always regarded as the goddess of sacred 
waters (AmeiTLv r^v airh tov lepov 05aros, Buresch, 
l.c, p. 118), and her liturgy was repeated in a 
‘ barbarian ’ language (Pausanias, v. 27. 5). 

The Greeks identified Anahita, on the one hand, 
on account of her warlike character, with Athene, 
and, on the other, as a goddess of fertility, with 
Aphrodite (Berossus, Lc, ; Agathias, ii. 24; Photius, 
Btbl. 94). Already, in Iran, as noted above, under 
the influence of the Chaldaean star- worship, Anahita 
had become the planet V enus. But the name usually 


applied to her in the West was ‘Persian Artemis ’ or 
‘ Persian Diana ’ ("Apre/ius IIe/><ri/ci) or ILepa-la, ‘ Diana 
Persica’) (Pausanias, vii. 6. 6; Bull. Corr. helUn. 
xi. 65; Diodorus, v. 77; Plutarch, LucuU. 24; 
Tacitus, Ann. iii. 62). As the bull was sacred to 
her, she was confounded especially with ‘ Artemis 
Tauropolos’ in Lydia, as well as in Armenia and 
Cappadocia. It was probably from this composite 
cult of the Asiatic Tauropolos that the ‘tauro- 
bolium’ penetrated into the Roman world (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Anaitis’; BA, 1905, L 28 ff.). In 
the Latin countries, the Persian goddess, assimi- 
lated with the Magna Mater of Phrygia, certainly 
remained in close connexion with Mithra, whose 
mysteries spread to the West after the 1st cent, 
of our era (Cumont, Textes et monuments figurts 
relatifs aux mysUres de Mithra, i. 333 ff and 
passim). 

Litbraturb. — Windischmann, ‘ Die persische AnUhita,* SiU 
zungsb. Akad. Milnckeny 1866 ; Spiegrel, Branischz Altrrturm’ 
kundZy 1873, ii. 64 ff.; Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, 1893, ii. 863 
and passim; Roseher, Lexikon der Mythol. s.vv. *Anaiti»' 
(Ed. Meyer) and ‘ Persike ’ (Hofer). ITr. CUMOITT. 

ANALOGY. — The determination of the limits 
within which validity belongs to the argument 
from analogy is a problem of long standing. 
Though the discussion of the question property 
falls within the sphere of logic rather than of 
theology, yet the latter science is intimately con- 
cerned with its decision. So long as arguments 
from analogy occur with such fremency and 
have so important a part to play alike in the 
defence and in the exposition of revelation, the 
theologian will not be easy unless his confidence in 
this logical process be firmly established. More- 
over, even the warmest advocate of the argument 
from analogy will admit that as an instrument of 
thought it is specially liable to abuse, and that its 
employment involves at least risks of error which 
require to be explicitly recognized in order to be 
avoided. In this article the subject of treatment 
will be the use of analogy in theology ; but in the 
interest of clearness of statement it will be neces- 
sai^ to begin with some brief reference to general 
principles. 

I. Analogy ; its definition in logic. — ^At the out- 
set we are confronted with a considerable lack of 
agreement among logicians as to the correct de- 
finition of analogy. Some authorities, content to 
fail in with popular usage, identify the argument 
from analogy with the argument from resem- 
blances. Such, for example, is the position adopted 
by J. S. Mill, who explains it to be the inference 
that when one object resembles another in a 
certain number of Known points it will probably 
resemble it in some further unknown points also. 
Such a logical procedure is akin to induction, but 
is distinguishable therefrom by the circumstance 
that no causal or necessary connexion has yet 
been established between the known points of 
resemblance and the further points whose resem- 
blance is only inferred. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, not demonstrable but probable, and the 
amount of probability will vary in accordance with 
the number and the importance of the resem- 
blances which have been observed, and will be 
correspondingly diminished by any ascertained 
points of dissimilarity between the two objects. 
In estimating the extent of the probability, account 
must be taken of the proportion borne by the 
number of ascertained resemblances to the sup- 
posed number of unknown properties (cf. Mill, 
System of Logic, in. xx.). 

This conception of analogy is, however, repudiated 
by other logicians as altogether too lax and un- 
scientific. Influenced by the meaning of the word 
in the original Greek, and by its primary use as a 
term of mathematics, they insist that analogy is a 
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resemblance not between things, but only between 
relations, 

‘ Two things,’ writes Dr. Whatcly, ‘ may he connected together 
by analogy, though they have in themselves no resemblance ; 
lor analogy is the resemblance of ratios or relations ; thus, as a 
sweet taste gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify 
the ear, hence the word sweet is applied to both, thoiwh no 
flavour can resemble a sound in iteelf’ QSlemtntt (tf Logie'^, 

p. 168). 

The last words of the sentence are noteworthy. 
They indicate that upon this view of analogy no 
legitimate inference can he drawn from the nature of 
the one pair of related terms to the nature of the 
other pair. The relation between palate and taste 
may be strictly similar to the relation between ear 
and sound, but we cannot therefore draw inferences 
as to the nature of the one from what we know of 
the other. This is an important contention with 
far-reaching conseq.nences, and its influence upon 
theological argument will appear presently. 

This definition of analogy has the merit of 
scientific exactness, and of being in strict accord- 
ance with the type exhibited by mathematics, hut 
it is at the same time open to serious criticism. 
The restrictions which it imposes upon the func- 
tion of analogy are such as would almost entirely 
invalidate the use of the argument in practical life. 
Men in their daily concerns do not confine their 
analogical arguments to the consideration of mere 
relations, but freely draw inferences as to the nature 
of things. Although this is a merely practical ob- 
jection, it is not without support in tiie theory of 
analogy. It has been pointea out that some identity 
of nature is always postulated in every analogy. 
In mathematical analogy, for example, it is at least 
necessary that both pairs of terms should he magni- 
tudes. And, again, in the analogy between sound 
and taste, though in a sense there is no resemblance 
between them, yet they are both sensations. The 
heterogeneity is not absolute. Exception, there- 
fore, may fairly be taken to the extreme statement 
of Whately, that no inference is permissible from 
the nature of the one to the nature of the other. 
And the theologian will press the point ; for in his 
hands the argument from analogy is usually of the 
more flexible and practical form, which cannot be 
confined within the narrow limits set by the type 
of mathematical analogy. It is concerned with 
realities rather than with abstract relations. 

2 . Analogy in religious vocabulary. — The entire 
vocahulaij of religion is based upon the perception 
of analogies between the material and the spiritual 
worlds. Words which now bear an immaterial 
and spiritual significance were originally used to 
denote visible and tangible objects. If in many 
languages the word for breath or wind has come to 
he used for the soul, it is because at an early stage 
of their development men became conscious of an 
analogy between the lightness and invisibility of 
air and the supposed properties of the human 
spirit. To a later and more critical age the 
analogy may appear thin and crude ; but it must 
he remembered that the initiation of a religious 
vocabulary dates from the childhood of the race. 
In the gradual evolution of religion, crudities have 
been refined away, until the original meaning of 
many words now used exclusively with a spiritual 
significance has been forgotten. But throughout 
the whole course of the development the necessity 
for finding analo^cal words as a vehicle for the 
expression of spiritual truth has never been out- 
grown. The innermost secret of religion is still 
put into speech by means of the analogy of human 
fatherhood. Thus witness is borne in all ages to 
the instinctive readiness with which men assume a 
parallelism between the things which are seen and 
the things which are not seen. To what extent 
that parallelism really exists and how far it afibrds 
us grounds of inference to the real nature of the 


spiritual world, is the problem which every philo- 
sophy of religion sets out to solve. 

3 . Analogy as a means to the knowledge of 
the spiritual world. — Not only the vocabulary 
but the content of natural religion is derived fropi 
the source of analogical reasoning. For natural 
religion begins with the assumption of a resem- 
blance between God and the world, sufficient to 
justify the inference that the wonder and majesty 
of Creation will in some sort reflect the wonder 
and majesty of the Creator (of. Wis 13® ‘For 
by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionahly [di'aXd 7 ws] the maker of them is 
seen ’). Though this is the only Biblical passage 
in which the word ‘ analogy ^ appears in this 
connexion, yet the thought of the world as the 
visible expression of the attributes of the invis- 
ible God is of constant recurrence in Scripture. It 
is familiar to the Psalmist (Ps 19). It is stated 
explicitly by St. Paul : * For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead ’ 
(Ro 1®°). This assumption of a significant analogy 
between God and the world is not argumentativdy 
justified in the Bible. Like the other principles 
of natural religion, it is taken as accepted truth. 
And the belief culminates in the doctrine of man’s 
creation in the image of God. It is impossible to 
overestimate the formative influence of this concep- 
tion of human nature as the true analogue of the 
Divine. As it was one of the controllmg factors 
in the development of Jewish religion, so has it 
exercised an even more dominant influence upon 
Christian thought, supplying, as it does, the philo- 
sophic basis for the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Throughout the whole history of Christian doctrine 
the question of the reality of the likeness of man 
to (jfod, Le. of the truth of the analogy between 
Divine and human nature, has been one of the 
pivots of controversy. Men have arranged them- 
selves in opposite camps according as they have 
been more or less ready to accept this belief. 

4 . Analogy in Patristic writings.— The great 
theologians of the early centuries, following the 
precedent of Scripture, made free use of analogy 
for the double purpose of defence and exposition. 
It was to them a convenient means of exposing the 
hollowness of many commonly urged objections, 
and a ready method of illustrating the difficulties 
of abstract theology by means of mmilxar and con- 
crete examples. Illustrations of so frequent a 
practice are scarcely necessary. But perhaps a 
single example from East and West may not be 
out of place. 

The following quotation from Gregory of Nyssa indicates 
how clearly he recognized the character of the logical process 
wluch he was emmoying : rhv A6yov Ka0* 

ivaXoyiKw (vX avaytaKtKSti) cjrl rijs virepKntfuivrii iyptofivp 

^vaeoiSj Kara tov avrhv Tf>6irov koX rg tov iryev/^aros 

evvoi((. 'n‘po<rax0y)cr6fj.€6a.y crKids rivas /cal fUfjjjptAra rfis <^pa<rrow 
6vvdp.«b>$ iv rg koB' yffxas 0eo>povvres ^vcret (Serm. Cat. ii.). 
In the short treatise, De ms return qum non videntur, 
ascribed to St, Augustine, the objection to the requirement 
of religious faith is met hy insistence on the analogy of the 
actual necessity of faith in ordinary human intercourse. And 
in his work, De Trinitate, the mysteries of the Triune Being of 
God are repeatedly illustrated by the analogous mysteries of 
human psychology. 

5 . Analogy in Scholastic theology. — ^But how- 
ever legitimately and successfully this method of 
argument was employed by the Fathers, it was 
not by them subjected to reflective criticism. A 
real advance was therefore made when the School- 
men entered upon a rigorous examination of the 
limits of the analogical method with particular 
reference to its use in theology. Among the 
reasons which led them to undertake the task 
was their desire to find a philosophic justification 
for the anthropomorphic language or Scripture, 
Such language obviously could not he taken liter- 
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ally, nor yet be summarily dismissed as merely 
metaphorical, and therefore implying no real like- 
ness between God and His creatures. The School- 
men’s answer to the problem is to be found in their 
theory of analogy, which concerns itself not only 
with the explanation of the analogical use of 
language, but also with the far deeper and more 
important question of the reality and the extent 
of the analogy between the finite and the infinite, 
and the legitimacy of inference from one to the 
other. 

With regard to language, it was pointed out 
that a distinction must be made between the 
univocal, the equivocal, and the analogical use of 
words. A word is univocally employed when in two 
or more propositions it conveys precisely the same 
meaning ; equivocally when used in two entirely 
different senses. But where two things are con- 
nected by some relation, the same word may 
be applied to them both in a related, though 
not precisely identical, sense. This last is the 
analogical use. Thus — the instance is as old as 
Aristotle — the word ‘healthy’ is analogically 
applied to the body which is sound, and to the 
food which is the cause of soundness. Similarly, 
the term ‘being’ is analogically applied to God 
who exists absolutely, and to man whose existence 
is contingent and dependent. 

Upon the basis of this distinction was established 
the justification of the use of human terms about 
the Deity. When, for example, we speak of the 
wisdom of man and the wisdom of God, the word 
‘ wisdom * is not used univocally. For if so, we 
should be denymg any difference in kind between 
human and Divine wisdom, and our statement 
would be obviously opposed to the Christian teach- 
ing about God. Nor yet is the use of the word 
equivocal. For then we should be asserting the 
essential unlikeness of human and Divine wisdom, 
and it would be impossible to argue from the 
nature of the one to the nature of the other. Such 
a position would be untenable, because if a similar 
objection were supposed to hold good in all parallel 
cases, every inference from the creature to the 
Creator would be vitiated by the fallacy of equivo- 
cation. A way of escape from these opposite 
difficulties is provided by the recognition of the 
analo^cal use of the word. It is implied that 
there is a relation or proportion existing between 
the wisdom of man and the wisdom of God. What 
is partial and incomplete in man is perfect in God. 
(Ci. Thom. Aq,, Summa^ I. xiii. 6). 

This distinction between the univocal and the 
analogical use of words was a sufficient reply to 
the reproach of anthropomorphism, but it left 
untouched the deeper question of the extent of 
the analogy or resemblance between God and His 
creatures. Accordingly, in the effort to reach 
greater clearness of thought with reference to this 
fundamental problem of religion, the Schoolmen 
proceeded to introduce further distinctions into 
their conception of analogy. These may be suffi- 
ciently illustrated from the scheme of Suarez 
{Disput, Metaphys, xxviii. sec. iii.). He dis- 
tinguished two kinds of analogy, viz. that of pro- 
portion and that of attribution. To the former of 
these not much interest attaches. It amounts to 
little more than a mere resemblance, seized upon 
by the mind as justification for the use of a 
metaphor. Though such an analogy of proportion 
may appeal to the imagination, and therefore be 
of use m the way of illustration, it does not go far 
enough to warrant an^ inference in argument. 
The analogy of attribution, on the other hand, is 
established by the existence of a resemblance in 
the nature of things, and is valid for purposes of 
inference. When this resemblance consists in the 
possession by two subjects of the same quality in 
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different degrees, the analogy is styled intrinsic. 
This is the highest grade of analogy, analogia 
attrihutionis intrinseca, and of this kind is the 
analogy between God and His creatures as regards, 
for example, the property of existence. Existence 
is predicated of Him and them. Their existence, 
however, is not of the same degree as His. Yet is 
it so far the same as to allow of some inferences 
being drawn, from what we know of finite existence, 
as to the nature of infinite existence. These dis- 
tinctions may possibly appear needlessly subtle 
and technical, but the consideration of them will at 
least serve the purpose of calling the attention of 
the student to the possibility of some confusions 
of thought that have been actually responsible for 
the failure of much analogical argument. 

6. Analogy in post-Reformation theology. — 
When the questions of theology ceased to be 
confined to the schools, and became the subject of 
popular debate, it was natural that the problem 
of analogy should be handled in accordance with 
the new methods, and in a manner intelligible to a 
larger public. A general advance in intellectual 
enlightenment brought the question once more to 
the front. At a time when man’s knowledge of 
the world was being rapidly extended in many 
directions, he was inevitably brought once more 
face to face with the issue, wnether Nature was in 
any true sense the analogue of God. Hence at the 
beginning of the 18th cent, we find that the theory 
of analogy was occupying the attention of some of 
the foremost theological writers. 

Among the books on the subject which specially 
deserve mention may be noticed a Discourse on 
Predestination^^ by Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin 
(1709). By this writer a somewhat extreme form 
of religious agnosticism was advocated. Desiring 
to allay the bitterness of theological controversy, 
he laid stress on the principle that all our notions 
about the Deity are inevitably limited by our 
human and finite capacity. ‘ If we know anything 
about Him at all, it must be by analogy and com- 
parison, by resembling Him to something we do 
know and are acquainted with * (Whately’s reprint 
of King in Appendix to Bampton Lectures, 3ra ed. 
p. 480). Our notions of God are really as far from 
the truth as a map is different from actual land and 
sea. A chart, while it provides instruction sufficient 
for the purpose of the traveller, does not actually 
resemble the country conventionally represented. 
Similarly, Scripture teaching about God may give 
us information about Him adequate for the purposes 
of this present life, without revealing Him to us as 
He is. This depreciation of man’s capacity for 
acquiring a true knowledge of God was intended 
in the interest of theological peace. It became, 
however, the occasion of controversy. Bp. Browne, 
of Cork, contributed several books to the discus- 
sion of the question. In an early work he main- 
tained that — 

*Our ideas of God and divine things . . . are a sort of com- 
position we make up from our ideas of worldly objects, which 
at the utmost amount to no more than a type or fi^re by 
which something in another world is signified, of which we have 
no more notion than a blind man hath of light’ (quoted in 
Introduction to Procedure, etc.). 

Adhering to these principles in his Procedure, 
Extent, and Limits of the Muman Understanding 
(1728), he accepted without demur King’s some- 
what extreme conclusions : 

‘ That we have no direct or proper notions or conceptions of 
God in His attributes, or of any other things of another world ; 
that they are all described and spoken of in the language of 
revelation, by way of analogy and accommodation to our 
capacities ; that we want faculties to discern them ’ {op. cit, 

p. 11). 

At the same time he criticized King for failing 
to distinguish between metaphor and analogy, and 
for thus suggesting the inference that our state- 
ments about God are merely metaphorical, and as 
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unreal as the ascription to Him of human passions 
or human limbs. To the exiposition of this distinc- 
tion he devotes a chapter (bk. i. ch. ix. ), explaining 
that metaphor expresses only an imaginary resem- 
blance or correspondence, whereas in analogy the 
correspondence or resemblance is real. ^ The same 
theme is worked out at greater length in his later 
book, Things Divine and Supernatural concewed 
hy Analogy with Things JSatural and Human 
(1733). Our knowledge of the spiritual order is 
strictly relative to our capacities. 

* God does not raise up our minds to any direct or immediate 
view of the things of another world, . , . but brings them down 
to the level of our understanding* (|). 32^. *What just and 
sufficient knowledge of God we have m this life is obtained by 
analogy or similitude with those perfections we find in ourselves * 
(p. 39). 

The question naturally attracted the attention 
of Berkeley, who handled it with characteristic 
acuteness and precision in Alciphron^ Dial. iv. 
ch. xxi. Familiar with the Scholastic definitions 
of analogy, he does not shrink from the conclusion 
that all our knowledge of God is strictly analogical. 
It is not, however, on that account to be reckoned 
as worthless. Human passions, indeed, are attrib- 
uted to God by metaphorical analogy only, and 
involve no statement as to His nature, un the 
other hand, 

‘Knowledge, for example, in the proper formal meaning of 
the word, may be attributed to God proportionably, that is, 
preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of God. We may 
say, therefore, that as God is infinitely above man, so is the 
knowledge of God infinitely above the knowledge of man, and 
this is . . . ancdogia proprie facta. And after this same analogy 
we must understand all those attributes to belong to the Deity 
which in themselves simply and as such denoM perfection* 
(ed. 1732, i. p. 257). 

Berkeley, while recognizing the incompleteness 
of onr spiritual knowledge, lays the emphasis on 
its trustworthiness rather than on its inadequacy. 

‘This doctrine of analogical perfection in God, or our knowing 
God by analogy, seems very much misunderstood and misapplied 
hy those who would infer from thence that we cannot frame any 
direct or proper notion, though never so inadequate, of know- 
ledge or wisdom as they are m the Deity, or understand any 
more of them than one bom blind can of light or colour,’ 

Such was Berkeley’s repudiation of the attempt 
to make religious truth unassailable by assuming 
it to be unintelligible. 

It is remarkable that Butler, whose work is still 
the classical example of the application of the 
ar^ment from analogy to theology, should have 
deliberately abstained from any prefatory justifica- 
tion or explanation of the theory of the instrument 
which he wielded with so much effect. Such, 
however, is the case. Declaring at the outset that 
he will not take it upon him to say how far the 
extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning 
can he reduced to general heads and rules, he 
curtly brushes aside objections to this kind of 
argument with the remark that it is undeniably 
adopted hy all in practical life. * It is enough bo 
the present purpose to observe that this kind of 
general way of arguing is evidently natural, just, 
and conclusive.’ Others, as we have seen, were 
discussing these very points at the time when 
Butler was engaged in the composition of the 
Analogy.^ Perhaps he distrusted such speculations 
as essentially unpractical. Whatever the reason 
may have been, they are absent from his own 
work. He applies, he does not analyze, the argu- 
ment foom analogy. What gives his work its 
re-eminent position in apologetic literature is not 
is selection of this particular kind of argument, 
but the steady patience, the scrupulous exactitude, 
and the transparent honesty with which he applied 
it to the controversies of his day. He offers a strik- 
ing contrast alike to those writers who denounced 
analogical reasoning as worthless and those others 
who belauded it as the key to all difficulties. The 
claim that he makes on its behalf is modest in its 
scope. Positively it can never (so he tells us) 


afford more than a probable proof ; negatively it 
can expose the latent insincerity of much unbelief, 
by showing that circumstances often considered to 
be conclusive objections to religion are strictly 
parallel with analogous circumstances in nature, 
the acknowledged handiwork of God. Analogy in 
Butler’s hands provided no vindication of the 
character of Go(i {Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
i. 359), but it was fitted to open the eyes of men to 
their obligations, leaving them without intellectual 
excuse if they failed to consider with appropriate 
seriousness the arguments urged on behalf of 
religious belief. 

The full effectiveness of Butler’s argument wiU 
not be appreciated unless it be remembered that 
he says ne is arguing upon the principles of 
others, not his own {ib. p. 367). Convinced that 
the proper proof of religion was to he found 
in the principles of liberty and general fitness, 
he nevertheless avoided reference to these prin- 
ciples, and limited himself to the consideration 
of religion as a matter of fact and practice. Upon 
this lower ground he met his adversaries, the Deist 
and the indifferentist. Against them he turned the 
weapon of analogy with con^lete logical success. 
Deistic objections against Christianity crumble 
away under his analysis. It is, of course, true 
that since his day the incidence of the critical 
attack upon religion has shifted its position. Hence 
many of Ms arguments need re-statement in accom- 
modation to modem requirements. But, whatever 
alterations in detail may be thought necessary, 
time has not altered the general verdict in favour 
of the soundness and cogent of his argument. 

7* Analogy since Kant. — Discussion of the nature 
and extent of man’s analogical knowledge of God 
will always hold a principal place in apologetics, 
and for that reason will be sensitive to any change 
in the general philosophic attitude towards the 
ultimate questions of metaphysics. Hence it was 
that the whole statement and treatment of the 
problem were profoundly affected by the influence 
of the critical philosophy of Kant. ^ That influence, 
however, was slow to exhibit itself in English theol- 
ogy, and until the 19th cent, was well advanced 
the discussion continued along the traditional lines. 
A controversy between Copleston and Grinfield in 
1821 brought out once more the possibilities of dis- 
agreement over the place to be assigned to analogy. 
The two writers, representing respectively the lower 
and the higher estimate of the value of analogy, 
reproduce with curious exactness the points which 
had been made a century before by Archbp. King 
and Bp. Browne. Explicit acknowledgment was 
made of the debt due to these earlier writers ; and 
Whately, Copleston’s friend and disciple, reprinted 
with notes and high commendation King’s famous 
Discourse on Dredestination, in which the limita- 
tions of human reason had been so rigorously 
insisted upon. A different attitude towards the 
fundamental question at issue revealed itself in 
Hansel’s Lectures on the Limits of Beligious 
Thought (1858). The title of the book recalls 
that of Bp. Browne’s The Procedure, Extent, and 
Limits of the Ettman Understanding. And the 
resemblance is more than superficial. In both 
writers there is the same tendency to dwell on the 
inadequacy of the human intelligence to probe the 
mysteries of the Divine Nature. But Hansel, 
under the influence of Kantian principles as to 
man’s ignorance of things in themselves, attacks 
the problem from a different side, and goes far be- 
yond the point reached by his predecessor. Whereas 
fep. Browne bad urged the relativity and consequent 
incompleteness of man’s analogical knowledge of 
God, Hansel went so far as to say that, of God’s 
real nature, we, under our finite conditions, are, 
and must remain, totally ignorant. It is an ignor- 
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ance so complete as to exclude the possibility of 
either affirmation or denial. 

‘We cannot say that our conception of the Divine Nature 
exactly resembles that Nature in its absolute existence ; for we 
know not what that absolute existence is. But, for the same 
reason, we are equally unable to say that it does not resemble ; 
for, if we know not the Absolute and Infinite at all, we cannot 
say how far it is or is not capable of likeness or unlikeness to 
the Eelative and Finite ’ (3rd ed. p. 146). 

This is not the place in which to take notice of 
those further considerations with regard to the dis- 
tinction between regulative and speculative truth, 
by which Mansel sought to establish religious faith 
upon this basis of philosophic scepticism. It is 
enough to give attention to the line which he 
adopted with respect to analogy. Repudiating 
on metaphysical grounds the analogy between the 
Finite and the Infinite, and consequently rejecting 
the customary philosophic proofs of religion, he 
found a negative defence for belief in the analogous 
difficulties of religion and philosophy. In so doing 
he claimed to he following in the footsteps of Bp. 
Butler, and to he adding another chapter to his 
argument on the analogy between religion and the 
course of nature. His principle he declares to he, 
that there is no rational difficulty in Christian 
theology which has not its counterpart in philos- 
ophy; and, further, that the stumbling -blocks 
which the rationalist professes to find in the doc- 
trines of revealed religion arise, not from defects 
peculiar to revelation, hut from the laws and limits 
of human thought [ib. p, 170). His work certainly 
resembles that of Butler in being an eminent ex- 
ample of the way in which the argument from 
analogy can be used for defensive purposes. He 
showed conclusively enough that many of the ob- 
jections urged against revelation are applicable 
with equal force against the commonly accepted 
principles of thought and action. If the creed of 
theism contains its antinomies, so also does the 
creed of philosophy. In both cases explanation is 
equally impossible. 

But the emphasis which Mansel placed upon our 
ignorance of the Divine Nature as it is, and his 
insistence on the absence of any necessa^ analogy 
between the goodness of man and of God, were 
the occasion of vigorous protests at the time, and 
eventually proved partly responsible for results very 
different from those which lie desired. The asser- 
tion of man’s ignorance, made by him and by other 
religious thinkers in the interest of revelation, was 
one of the exciting causes of the agnosticism, ex- 
plicitly opposed to religion, which gained currency 
in the latter half of the 19th century. 

8. Renewed confidence in Analogy. — In recent 
years there has been a distinct revival of con- 
fidence in the reality and the simificance of the 
analogy between the Creator and His creation, and 
in the possibility of passing from the knowledge 
of one to the knowledge of the other. Among 
the causes which have contributed to this result 
must he counted the advance of the idealistic philos- 
ophy, and the increased attention given to the 
study of human personality. Instead of attempt- 
ing to evade the reproach of anthropomorphism by 
conceding to the agnostic the inscrutability of the 
Divine Nature, the modern apologist is not afraid 
to avow the anthropomorphic character of theology, 
while he insists that in this respect theology is m 
the same position as every other department of 
human thought. * Personality is thus the gateway 
through which all knowledge must inevitably pass. 
... It follows that philosophy and science are, in 
the strict sense of the word, precisely as anthropo- 
morphic as theology, since tlxey are alike limited oy 
the conditions of human personality, and controlled 
by the forms of thought which humai^ersonality 
provides’ (Illingworth, Personality Munmn ana 
Divine^ p. 25). In the hook from which these 


w^ords are quoted, human personality is deliber- 
ately taken as the analogical symbol of the Divine 
Nature, on the ground that God possesses, in tran- 
scendent perfection, the attributes wffiich are im- 
perfectly possessed by man. Thus what might 
appear to he the damaging effect of the admission 
of an anthropomorphic element in theology is 
neutralized by the correspondent assertion of a 
theomorphic doctrine of human nature. The sup- 
position of an absolute and insuperable hetero- 
geneity between the Finite and the Infinite, which 
has always been the basis of philosophic scepticism, 
whether in alliance with or in opposition to ortho- 
doxy, is denied. The reality ana the inexhaustible 
significance of the analogy between God and man 
are explicitly re-asserted. 

Lttkraturb.— C ajetan, I>e nominum analogic: Opusctda, 
Tom. iii. Tract v., Lyons, 1662; Suarea, Disp. Metaphys. xxviii. 
sec. iii., J>& analogia entis ad t>eum et creaturam, Cologne, 1614 ; 
W. King, Discourse on Predestination^ 1709 [reprint by Whately, 
1859] ; P. Browne, Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the Human 
Understanding, 1728, also Things Divine and Supernatural 
conmived by Analogy with Things Natural and Human, 1783 ; 
J. Butler, Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, 1736 ; E. Copleston, Enquiry into the Doctrines of 
Necessity and Predestination, 1821 ; E. W. Grinfield, VindidcB 
Analogwoe, 1822; H. L. Mansel, limits of Religious Thotight^, 
1869; J. Buchanan, Analogy considered as a Guide to Truths, 
1866 ; J . R. Illingworth, Peramality Human and Divine, 1894 ; 
J, S. MiU, Logie, bk. iii. ch. xx., 1848, also Hamilton's Philos, 
examined, 1872, p. Ill ff. ; Vacant, Diet, de Thiol. Cathol., art. 

* Analogie,* 1900 ; Sigwart, Logic [Eng. tr.3,‘ Analogy ' in Index. 

G. C. Joyce. 

ANANDA. — One of the principal early disciples 
of the Buddha. He was the Buddha’s first cousin, 
and is described as being devoted to him with 
especial fervour in a simple, childlike way, and 
serving as his personal attendant (upatthaka). A 
panegyric on him is put into the mouth of the 
Buddha just before his (the Buddha’s) death {Maha 
Farinibbdna Suttanta^ in Dlgha, ii. 144-146). But 
it is for his popularity among the people and in the 
Order, and for his pleasant way of speaking on 
the religion, not for intellectual gifts or power of 
insight. So, in the same hook {l.c. 157), the stanza 
put into Anuruddha’s mouth at the dea^ of the 
Buddha is thoughtful ; while that put into Ananda’s 
mouth is a simme outcry of human sorrow. Though 
all the other disciples had attained to arhat-mvg 
long before this, Ananda remained still a Meamer’ 
{sskha ) ; and at the council said to have been held 
after the Buddha’s death, Ananda is described as 
the only one of the first hundred members selected 
to take part in it who was not an arhat ( Vinaya^ 
ii. 285). He became one before the council met 
{ib. 286), and took a prominent part in it ; but that 
did not prevent the council from admonishing him 
for certain faults of inadvertence he had previously 
committed. Other passages of a similar tendency 
might he quoted {e.g. Majjhvma, No. 32) ; hut these 
are perhaps sufficient to show that the picture 
drawn of him is of a man lovable and earnest, but 
withal somewhat dense. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ANARCHY, ANARCHISM.— Anarchy means, 
as writers like Kropotkin understand it, the per- 
fectly unfettered self-government of the individ- 
ual, and, as a result, the absence of any kind of ex- 
ternal rule. It is the widest possible application 
of the doctrine of laissez fairs. Government, it 
declares, is something that human nature should 
not be asked to submit to. If men were hut left 
to themselves, they would form themselves into 
co-operative producing groups, which would live 
in perfect harmony with one another. Each in- 
dividuality would have unlimited powers of ex- 
pansion, and the rigid moulds would vanish into 
which at present human nature is forced with 
infinite hurt to itself. 

Anarchy as a theory must therefore be separated 
from Anarchism as a historical movement. The 
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popular idea of Anarchy is that it is concerned 
only with bomb-throwing and Terrorism. But 
Anarchy as a theory of existence has been pro- 
claimed by some of the gentlest and most cultured 
spirits in Europe ; and although, in the case of a 
writer such as Bakunin, the thinker and the active 
revolutionary are merged, it will be convenient to 
consider first the tlieory and then the history of 
the movement. 

i. Theory. — On its economic side Anarchy 
is a branch of Socialism or Collectivism. It re- 
gards the day of private ownership and of capital- 
ism as drawing to a close. It believes that the 
wage nexus between employer and employee is 
evil, and must sooner or later cease. Its view of 
the remuneration of labour varies between payment 
by labour time and the taking by each of what 
he wants from the common stock of production. 
When the workers are living in free associations, 
each will see that his own interest is the interest 
of the association, and the present tragic struggle 
for the increased share will cease. 

The political basis of Anarchy is, negatively, 
that the possession of mere electoral and voting 
ower is quite illusory as a means of social re- 
emption for the many. Liberalism has been a 
failure. Even universal suffrage could lead but 
to the deeper enslavement of the worker. Ke- 
presentative government has had its full trial, 
and has failed; i6s defects are inherent in itself, 
and never can be cured. It is impossible for a 
Parliament to attend to all the numberless affairs of 
the community. More and more Parliament shows 
this inability in the congestion of business, and in 
the increasing extent to which local affairs are 
delegated to local authorities. It is this process 
of decentralization that is so full of hope to the 
philosophic Anarchist. He takes it to foreshadow 
the day when every little group will settle its own 
affairs, when there will be no rulers and no sub- 
jects, when each individual w'ill have free play 
within his group, and each group free play in its 
relation to all other groups. 

Anarchy has been extremely anxious to place 
itself on a scientific basis. In its modern form it has 
claimed Herbert Spencer as intellectual sponsor. 
It declares itself to be acting along the lines of 
evolution in that it is conforming to those two 
great tendencies which Spencer discerns in present- 
day conditions — the tendency to integrate labour 
for the production of all wealth in common, so 
that no individual shall be able to say what portion 
of the total result is due to his toil* ; and the ten- 
dency towards the fullest freedom of the individual 
for the prosecution of all aims beneficial both for 
himself and for society at large. Throughout 
organic nature the capacities for life in common 
are growing in proportion as the integration of 
organisms into compound aggregates becomes more 
and more complete. The struggle for existence, 
Kropotkin asserts, is not merely the struggle for 
the existence of the individual, but also the pro- 
gressive adaptation of all individuals of the species 
to the best conditions for the survival of the ^ecies. 
The conditions must, therefore, be modified, so 
that man will be able to live the normal free life, 
instead of being forced by positive law to hold a 

E lace in a system of things which gives him neither 
reedom nor opportunity. 

ii. History. — The view that authority is in 
itself a thing undesirable, and that man reaches 
the full measure of his stature only when he is 
allowed to develop his individuality absolutely 
unchecked, is by no means new. It appeared in 
several of the Mystic and Anabaptist sects of the 
later Middle Ages and post-Eeformation period. 
In the 13th cent, there was a sect of the Beghards, 
calling themselves Brethren and Sisters of the 


Eree Spirit, who professed pantheistic views. It 
claimed the utmost liberty on the ground that, as 
God inhabited each, the wdll of each was the will 
of God. In their preaching the Brethren advo- 
cated community of goods and community of 
women ; they insisted on a personal equality, and 
rejected all forms of authority. In the period 
immediately preceding the French Kevolution the 
idea was widely spread that the normal condition 
of life was that represented by ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
a condition under which men were self-sufficing 
and independent, owning no other authority than 
that of their own wills. In 1795, William Godwin 
wrote his Inquiry concerning Political Justice^ 
advocating community of goods, the self-govern- 
ment of mankind according to the laws of Justice, 
the abolition of all forms of government, and the 
abolition of marriage. 

The real founder of Anarchy as a living modern 
movement was Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a French- 
man of humble parentage, bom in 1809. The 
attention Proudhon attracted was due, not only to 
his great ability, hut to the fact that he lived in 
the stormy middle years of the 19th cent., when all 
constituted forms oi government were on their trial, 
and to his acceptance of the dominant Hegelianism 
as the vehicle of his thought. His first work, 
What is Property? was published in 1840, and 
the answer he gave to his own question was that 
property was theft. The conclusion reached had 
evidently much in common with Marx’s view that 
capital was crystallized labour, wealth of which the 
workman had been defrauded in the process of pro- 
duction. Labour, Proudhon held, is the source of 
value, and the value of labour should be measured 
by its duration. So far he followed the ordinary 
Socialist views of his time. It was when he asked 
himself the question how the poor man was to 
be raised from his poverty that ne diverged from 
many of his contemporaries, and began that rift in 
the Communistic ranks that now has become the 
gulf between the policies of State Socialism and 
Anarchy, Proudhon, with Marx and Louis Blanc, 
wished to secure for labour the whole product of 
labour. Blanc hoped to attain this end by organ- 
izing labour under the authority of the State ; 
Proudhon thoiight that the same result could be 
reached by the free initiative of the people un- 
assisted in any way by the State. Governments, 
he declared, were the scourge of God, introduced 
in order to keep the world in discipline and order. 
It was not their function to produce movements, 
hut to keep them back. Progress would be made 
not by revolution, but by evolution. As the 
people became more enlightened, they would gradu- 
ally learn to dispense with government. The con- 
stitution would have to be revised continuously 
and unceasingly; so gradually, by the formation 
of independent and interacting groups, Anarchy 
would be introduced. 

It was in the ranks of the * International Associ- 
ation of Working Men’ that the conflict between 
State Socialism which wished to make government 
co-terminous with human activity, and Anarchy 
which wished to eliminate government altogether, 
came to be fought out. Before this struggle com- 
menced, the * international ’ had had a long and 
somewhat confused history. In 1836 a number of 
Germans, exiled in Paris, formed a communistic 
society which they called the League of the Just. 
Becoming involved in trouble with the French 
Government, they removed to London in 1839. 
Amid the mixture of races in London, the Society, 
as a matter of course, came to be of an international 
character. The influence of Marx began to tell 
upon it. It accepted his view that economic con- 
ditions determined the social structure, and that 
every vital change in society must be brought about 
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by a change not so much in political conditions as 
in economic. This change could be wrought only 
along the lines of social development. In 1847 the 
Society began to call itself the Communist League, 
its aim being * the founding of a new society with- 
out classes and without private property.’ The 
manifesto that the League put forth did not a little 
to give vigour to the various revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848 ; but, in the reaction following upon 
that time of enthusiasm, the League died. Dur- 
ing the London International Exhibition of 1862 
views were exchanged between French workmen 
visiting the Exhibition and their English fellows ; 
popular sympathy with the Polish insurrection of 
1863 helped the movement j and so, in 1864, the 
‘International Association of Working Men* was 
formed, with Karl Marx as its ruling spirit. His 
influence led the Association to the acceptance of 
State Socialism. State ownership of the land, as 
well as of the means of transport and communica- 
tion, was early agreed upon as an object for which 
the Association should strive, although a proposal 
to abolish the right of inheritance did not find a 
myority. 

But the disintegration of the International was 
at hand. In 1869, Bakunin and a number of the 
Russian Anarchists had joined it, and at once they 
began to attack the centralizing views of Marx. 
Then the Franco-German war broke out, and 
national feeling could not be eliminated even from 
an International Association. The Commune in i 
Paris raised hopes that were almost immediately | 
dashed in very dreadful fashion. In 1871 it became 
evident that there were two definitely marked 
groups in the Association, and the line of cleavage, 
as Kropotkin has pointed out, was not only an 
economic, but a racial one. The Germans, who 
now had received Parliamentary government, 
wished to work along electoral lines. ‘The con- ^ 
q^uest of power within the existing status ’ became I 
tne watchword of the party which took the name 
of the ‘ Social Democrats.^ The Latin and Slav 
elements in the Association gathered themselves 
together, under the leadership of Bakunin, in ad- 
vocating the abolition of all paternal government, 
and the free action of the people through separate 

n s. In 1872 the Anarchists were expelled from 
ssociation, and henceforth uttered their views 
through the ‘Jura Federation.’ This expulsion of 
the Anarchists was almost the last action of the 
International. It moved the seat of its General 
Council to New York, held one other Congress in 
Geneva in 1873, and then died. The Jura Federa- 
tion and the Anarchists had a stormier history, 
owing to the influence of their leader. 

Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) was an aristocrat 
and an oflicer. Horrified by the repressive duties 
he had to perform in Poland, he left the army and 
became a revolutionary. From 1849 to 1855 he 
was almost constantly in prison. In 1855 he was 
exiled to Siberia, but escaped in 1861 to America, 
and thence made his way to London. It was at 
this time that Russia seemed to be on the verge of 
a crucial constitutional change. The Czar in 1857 
had promised the emancipation of the serfs, but 
after ne had announced his intention the reaction- 
ary party induced him to impose upon the serfs an 
enormous redemption price for the land, and to 
postpone the emancipation till 1863. But in 1863 
there broke out the insurrection in Poland. It was 
repressed ^yith the utmost cruelty ; tens of thou- 
sands of Poles were exiled to Siberia. Up to this 
time Russian social reformers had wrought mainly 
by going among the artizans and peasantry, in- 
doctrinating them with their liberal and revolu- 
tionary views. This propaganda was now rendered 
almost impossible. After the attempt on the Czar’s 
life by Karakozoff in 1866, the reformers had to 


hide their heads. Thousands fled the country, and 
settled in Switzerland and elsewhere. 

It was among those exiles that Bakunin de- 
veloped his Anarchist views. His object was the 
destruction of the existing order of things in faith, 
morals, economics, and politics. He refused to 
consider the question of reconstruction ; ‘ ail talk 
about the future is criminal, for it hinders pure 
destruction, and stems the course of revolution.’ 

The programme of the International Social Democratic 
ABiance which he founded gives the most succinct statement of 
his views. * The Alliance professes atheism ; it aims at the 
abolition of religious services, the replacement of belief by 
knowledge, and Divine by human justice; the abolition of 
marriage as a political, religious, judicial, and civic arrange- 
ment. Before all, it aims at the definite and complete abolition 
of all classes, and the political, economic, and social equality of 
the individual of either sex ; and to attain this end it demands, 
before all, the abolition of inheritance, in order that,, for the 
future, usufruct may depend on what each produces, so that 
... the land, the instruments of production, as well as all 
other capital, shall only be used by the workers, i.6, by the 
agricultural and industrial communities.* All children were 
from birth to he brought up on a uniform system, with the 
same means of instruction, so that there might disappear *all 
those artificial inequalities which are the historic products of a 
social organization which is as false as it is unjust.^ It rejected 
*all political action which does not aim directly and imme- 
diately at the triumph of the cause of labour over capital.' It 
repudiated ‘so-called patriotism and the rivalry of nations,’ and 
desired the universal association of all local associarions by 
means of freedom. 

Bakunin’s ideas were developed by his dis- 
ciple Netschajeff, the son of a Court official in 
St. Petersburg, and born there in 1846. Netschajeff 
was much more a Terrorist than an Anarchist. 
Anarchy is, at all events, a reasoned system of 
things. It believes that life will be not only 
possible, but desirable, under the conditions it 
seeks to establish. But Netschajeff had regard 
purely to a destructive movement. His views were 
expounded in the Revolutionary Catechism, which 
was at first supposed to be the work of Bakunin, 
but is now, with more likelihood, held to have 
been by Netschajeff himself. According to this 
Catechism, the revolutionary must let nothing 
stand between him and the work of destruction. 

‘ If he continues to live in this world, it is only in 
order to annihilate it all the more surely. A 
revolutionary despises everything doctrinaire, and 
renounces the science and Imowledge of this world 
in order to leave it to future generations ; he knows 
but one science — that of destruction. For that, 
and that only, he studies mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and even medicine. . . . The object 
remains always the same — the greatest and most 
effective way possible of destroying the existing 
order.’ The Catechism makes no ambiguity as to 
its methods. Differential treatment is to be meted 
out to the different classes of society ; the rich are 
to be spared, but their wealth is to be used for the 
purposes of revolution j the former owners of 
wealth are to become the slaves of the proletariat. 
But rulers are not to be dealt with thus con- 
siderately. ‘ In the first place, we must put out of 
the world those who stand most in the way of the 
revolutionary organization and its work.’ There 
is to he no attempt to set things right upon their 
resent basis. Every effort is to be made ‘to 
eighten and increase the evils and sorrows which 
will at length wear out the patience of the people, 
and encourage an insurrection en mmseJ Active 
Terrorism is part of Netschajeff’s programme. 

‘ AU is not action that is so called ; for example, 
the modest and too cautious organization of secret 
societies, without external announcement to out- 
siders, is in our eyes merely ridiculous and intoler- 
able child’s play. By external announcements we 
mean a senes of actions that positively destroy 
something — a person, a cause, a condition that 
hinders the emancipation of the people. Without 
sparing our lives, we must break into the life of 
the people with a series of rash, even senseless 
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actions, and inspire them with a belief in their 
powers, awake them, unite them, and lead^ them 
on to the triumph of their cause/ This is the 
attitude that the plain man understands by 
Anarchism. It is claimed, of course, by the 
Anarchist thinkers that to allow this extravagant 
utterance of the Revolutionary Catechism to stand 
as representative of the whole movement is to do 
it an injustice, and to confound extreme applica- 
tions of a general principle with the principle 
itself. *To confuse Mhihsm with Terrorism is,’ 
says Kropotkin, * as wrong as to confuse a philo- 
sophical movement, like Stoicism or Positivism, 
with a political movement, such as, for example. 
Republicanism.’ But, in answer, it may be said 
that all Anarchists are not thinkers, and it is 
teaching of the Bakunist character that has had, 
as it was intended to have, the most startling 
results. The assassination of Alexander il., of the 
Empress of Austria, of King Humbert, of President 
M'Kinley, the bomb outrages in Chicago in 1887, 
in the French Chamber of Deputies in 1893, in a 
theatre in Barcelona in 1894, the attack on King 
Edward vii. at Brussels in 1900, the attempt, on 
their wedding day, upon the young King and 
Queen of Spain, are the things which ‘ break into 
the life of the people with a series of rash, even 
senseless actions,’ and make the whole movement 
hateful to those who feel that any organized form 
of society, however it may violate the rights of 
individuals, is preferable to a state of things in 
which the most irresponsible make the greatest 
noise and have the greatest power to do mischief. 
It must be allowed, too, that this irresponsible 
Terrorism is the dominant form of Anarchism at 
the present time. In 1882 the Anarchists, in con- 
ference at Geneva, cut themselves adrift from all 
political parties. They declared the enmity of the 
Anarchists to the law. *We declare ourselves 
allies of every man, group, or society which denies 
the law by a revolutionary act. We reject all 
legal methods. We spurn the suffrage called 
universal. . . . Every social product is the result 
of collective work, to which all are equally entitled. 
We are, therefore. Communists; we recognize that 
without the destruction of family, communal, pro- 
vincial, and national boundaries the work w^ 
always have to be done over again.’ 

It is, at first sight, not a little difficult to find 
any relation between this extravagant propaganda 
which has had such appalling results and Prince 
Kropotkin, the man of high birth, of splendid 
ability, of gentle and noble and self-sacrificing life. 
Kropotkin has told Ms own story in the Memoirs 
of a Bevolutionist, and whoever would seek to 
understand Anarchism should read this book, along 
with the account of the trial of the Anarchists at 
Lyons in 1883 {Le Proc^ des Anarchistes). Such a 
reading will explain how it is that the more recent 
developments of Anarchism go so far beyond the 
conceptions of Proudhon. Ii Russians who have 
suffered, as Bakunin and Stepniak and Kropotkin 
and tens of thousands of others have done, can find 
no solution of the social situation other than the 
utter destruction, by any means, of the present 
condition of affairs in Russia, it is not to be 
wondered at. The Russian Anarchists imagine 
that they reach their conclusions as a necessary 
inference from certain scientific propositions. In 
reality it is the Russian bureaucracy that has con- 
ditioned their thinking. Bjropotkin was bom at 
Moscow in 1842, a member of one of the most 
ancient and distinguished families in the Empire. 
He was brought up as a page at Court ; but 
already, on his father’s estates and in his father’s 
house,’ he had seen enough of the life of the serf to 
make him an ardent advocate of the liberal views I 
that were in the air before the actual date of I 


emancipation. Instead of following out the career 
that was open to him, as a courtier and an officer 
of the Household Brigade, he chose service in 
Siberia, and spent four years there, being occupied 
most of the time in geographical and geological 
work. In Siberia he recognized the absolute im- 
possibility of doing anything really useful for the 
masses of the Russian people by means of tlie 
existing administrative machinery, and became 
convinced that the only future for mankind lay in 
an entirely free Communism. On returning to St. 
Petersburg, full of ardour for his countrjrs free- 
dom, he found that the liberal movement of the 
earlier years of Alexander ii. had died. Tur- 
gueniefrs ‘Smoke’ is its epitaph. Kropotkin 
accordingly set to work to renew the Anarchist 
zeal, and strove, through companions whose earnest- 
ness and utter disregard of self almost disarm 
criticism, to spread among the working classes of 
the capital revolutionary opinions. His activity 
I was discovered. For three years he was imprisoned 
I in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, but finally 
escaped. For the next few years he moved be- 
tween Switzerland, France, and England, and, 
becoming involved in the Anarchist rising in Lyons 
in 1883, was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
Since his liberation at the end of three years he 
has lived mostly in England. 

Kropotkin’s main idea is that, as the present 
system of government and competition and private 
property cannot be mended without being ended, 
society must fly asunder into its primary elements 
and begin to re-aggre^ate itself. The right of 
private property he denies, on the ground Siat if 
we go back to the uncivilized condition of things 
we find no such right. Land has been made what 
it is by draining and cultivation in past genera- 
tions. Production to-day is the result of innumer- 
able inventions that have now become merged in 
the general producing machinery. We can pro- 
duce now only as a consequence of what past 
generations have done. ‘ Wno is, then, the indi- 
vidual who has the right to step forward and, 
laying his hands on the smallest part of this im- 
mense whole, to say, I have produced this; it 
belongs to me?* This argument, by which he 
thinks he has proved the illegitimacy of private 
property, occurs again and again in his writings. 
An ironmaster, he declares, deals with and uses 
the discoveries of those who have gone before, and 
the discoveries of to-day that he can buy up. 

‘ British industry is the work of the British nation, 
— ^nay, of Europe and India taken together, — not of 
separate individuals.’ But where government has 
once been destroyed and individuals have been 
left free to re-aggregate themselves, each man will 
take his place in the group he prefers ; and those 
groups, retaining their own freedom, will at the 
same time act with mutual helpfulness and con- 
sideration, without any constraint from a govern- 
ment. The working agreements that have been 
arrived at by railways suggest themselves to him 
as the kind of thing that will be reached under 
Anarchism. The result is to be a great increase 
in production. At present ‘ the owners of capital 
are certainly endeavouring to limit the production 
in order to sell at higher prices.’ Kropotkin seems 
to think that the economics of the diamond in- 
dustry apply, in this regard, to agriculture and 
cotton-spinning, quite oMivious of the fact of the 
general economy of large production. If it be 
asked how labour is to be organized, or to be re- 
warded, Kropotkin is sufficiently vague. Under 
the system of free ^oups each man would natur- 
ally turn to the work he could do ; but what assur- 
ance would there be that he would stand to any 
agreement he had made ? The Anarchist answer 
is that there will be no necessity to hold him to 
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his agreement. As the agreement has been freely 
entered into, there will be no need of any authority 
to enforce i^fc. The labourer will be remunerated 
by helmng himself to tha^ortion of the joint pro- 
duct which he requires. The problem of the idler 
IS easily settled : —there are not likely to be idlers 

the feeling of brotherhood and mutual responsi- 
bility will result in greatly improved labour. ‘ We 
consider that an equitable organization of society 
can arise only when every wage system is aban- 
doned and when everyone contributing for the 
comnion well-being, according to the full extent 
of nis capacities, shall enjoy also from the common 
stock of society to the fullest possible extent of 
nis needs. 

To the questions that present themselves to the 
objector, Kropotkin has the most indefinite of 
answers. It may be asked, for instance, how, 
under any such free associations, any large public 
works are to be undertaken. We have heard not 
infrequently of such undertakings resulting in 
losses to the contractor, and, finally, being carried 
through not by that mutual agreement which is 
apart from law, but by the insistence of the law 
that a contract entered into shall be fulfilled 
When a group finds difficulty in building, let us 
say, another Fo^h Bridge, who is to insist that 
shall be finis&d so that gross waste 
shall not ensue ? And will not that ideal unity 
between group and group be very soon broken 
when matters of this kind come to be discussed 
and settled ? 

1 .^§^ain, with regard to the remuneration of 

labour, it may be granted that the wages system 
IS not an ideal method of assessing the value of 
each man s contribution. But what would be the 
result on production, distribution, and industrial 
peace when each man was taking from the general 
heap exact y what he wished ? The alternative on 
the Anarchist view is that he should be paid 
according to the labour time spent on his work. 
But what would become of art, music, literature, 
under such a system ? The labourer is not, as a 
rule, prepared to acknowledge that anything is 
work which is not manual work. Far from grant- 
mg that th^e value of an hour’s work of Lord 
Belvin or Mr. Edison was the equal of his own, he 
would deny to it the very name of work. Under 
tnis system family would disappear as a matter 
of course. The notion of a permanent alliance 
between man and woman, enforceable by law 
would he impossible. The relationship between 
husband and wife would be absolutely free : and 
this, unless human nature were to he altogether 
changed, would mean that the woman was to be 
placed at the mercy of the man and have assur- 
ance neither of home nor of sustenance. Children 
would require to be in charge of the group, not of 
the parents, and equality would necessitate that 
they should all be brought up in common, 

^opotkin assures the critic that the dreaded 
evils are imaginary. The solidarity of the human 
race i^l prevent them. The condition of thir.;.. 
that IS to be established not by law but by the 
sheer dignity of man, after bloodshed and revolu- 
tion have done their work, is the idyllic one of 
perfect peace, and the solidarity of the human 
race, ^he Romanoff and the serf will vie with 
each other in praying the other first to take his 
portion of the heap. 

^ On its theoretical and economic side Anarchism 
IS a dream. It postulates an unreal world in 
which all men willlive at peace, and work without 
J^ought of self. Nor is there any ground for 
the hope that under a system where men would 
be working for their group and not for their 
own advantage, production would be increased. 


One method of apportionment of wages — pay- 
ment according to labour time — mi^it have 
some chance of success under State Socialism, but 
f system where each man was abso- 

lutely free. The loafer and the malingerer would 
have^ found their paradise. But, anxious as Kro- 
potkin is to dispense with government, his own 
sch^e would involve government with an iron 
hand. Paternal feeling, one of the primary in- 
stincts of mankind, would have to be dead if men 
did not try to do their best for their own children. 
1 he rights of parentage would not be surrendered 
by those who were most worthy of being parent 
unless under the strongest compulsion. Only the 
sensual and the reckless would oe satisfied. The 
^eat postulate of the whole system is tliat national 
leeling shall become extinct, A society organized 
in productive and socialist groups would clearly be 
unable to defend itself against a foe armed and 
organized as the great powers of to-day are. It 
would be necessary, therefore, not only that the 
groups within any one race should live at unity 
among themselves, hut that they should be devoid 
the groups in any other race. 

Ihe histo^ of Anarchism as a movement is the 
history of innumerable 'associations’ flying to 
pieces, of innumerable congresses effecting nothing. 
Arnong the Teutonic peoples the movement has 
made no headway, for order and system is the genius 
01 these peoples. Among the Latin and Slav races 
It has had a hearing. That a Russian who has 
suliered under the bureaucracy should be an 
is no surprise. He may naturally feel 
that the dissolution of society into its elements is 
the postulate of any reconstruction. But that 
^archism shall ever establish itself as an organ- 
society under which men and women 
shall be able to live is impossible. What is even 
remotely practical in it, the taking of the means of 
production out of private hands, has already been 
adopted as the fundamental element of their policy 
by the State Socialists. The broad difference be- 
tween those two great branches of Communism is 
that, whue in the one it is realized that government 
vml require to have much more extensive functions 
than it has at present, so that it may regulate those 
relationships which now are settled by private 
contract, in the other it is expected that the 
solidarity of the human race will oe such that the 
will of the individual shall become the will of the 
^up apart from all interference by government. 
That the former view better fits the facts as we 
know them, hardly admits of dispute. 

LiMRATORB.---Proudhon, que la Prop^Uf (1840), 

m la Jmtice dans U Revolution dans VJ^glise (1868): 
Baiunm, na Revolution Sociale ou la JOietature Jifilitaire(187l), 
Kropotkin, La Conquite du Pam 
(1891), Fields^ Factories^ and Workitums (1904), ‘Scientific Bases 
ot Anarcty’ in the Nineteenth CenCpe^i, 1887, ‘The Coming 
Anarchy* Aug. 1887, Memoirs of a Revolutionist^ (1906); 
otepniaJc. TTndAmrtYii/nA /tooox n 


^iTicup, j2i«coryo/^oaaZima(i907); G. Plechanoff, Anardi^^ 
wm and Sonalism (1906); Le Frocks des Anarchistes (1883); 
ir j Anarchy ! An Authentic Exposition of the 

Me^as of Anarchists and the Aims of Anarchism^ London, 

R. Bexjce Taylor. 

ANAXAGORAS, son of Hegesibulus, was bom 
f Clazomense on the southern shore 

of the Gulf of Smyrna. He brought philosophy 
and natural science from Ionia to Greece, and 
marks an era in the history of Greek thought, 
being the first known advocate of a distmct 
principle, called the Notts (Mind). He 
taught also an ori^al theory of the constitution 
of matter. 

Anaxagoras belonged to a family of wealth and 
position, but neglected his inheritance to follow 
^lence. Tradition asserts that he was a pupil of 
Anaximenes. This is chronologically impossible, 
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as Anaximenes died before b.c. 520. He probably 
belonged to the school of Anaximenes, for scholar- 
ship in Ionia was not unorganized; the relation 
among groups of congenial thinkers foreshadowed 
the development in Greece of chartered schools of 
philosophy {diaoroL) (Diels, Ueber die dltesten Philo- 
sophenschttlm der Griechen, Leipz. 1887 ; Wil- 
amowitz-Mollendorf, Antigonos von Kargstos, p. 
263 tf. ). Theophrastus states that Anaxagoras was 
‘an associate of the philosophy of Anaximenes’ 
(Arist. Phys. Op. fr. 4; Diels, Doxographi Greed, 
p, 478). Anaxagoras migrated to Athens about 
B.c. 460, the first philosoj^er to take up his abode 
there. The intimate friend and teacher of Pericles 
(Plato, Pheedrus, 270), he taught in Athens thirty 
years, numbering among his pupils Euripides, 
Thucydides, Archelaus, and Metrodorus of Lamp- 
sacus. His influence was far-reaching in intro- 
ducing rationalism into Greece. 

His chief work, entitled irepl (‘on Nature’), 
complete in several volumes, was published, pro- 
bably in Athens, after B.C. 467, the year of the 
great fall of meteorites which he mentions. It was 
written in prose, and was the first Greek book, 
with the exception of geometrical writings, to be 
illustrated with diagrams. Considerable fragments 
survive, most of which are found in Simplicius’ 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Pericles’ popularity began to wane, Anaxagoras 
was arraigned for impiety, accused of denying the 
godhead of the sun and moon, and of saying that 
the sun was burning stone, and the moon earth 
(Plato, ApoL 26 D). Pericles saved him, but he was 
exiled to Lampsacus, on the southern shore of the 
Hellespont, about B.c. 430, There he had many 
disciples, and died in B.c. 428. A stone was erected 
to his memory bearing on one side the word Nous 
and on the other (Arist. Bhet. Bk. il, 

cap. 23). 

That matter is neither generated nor destroyed 
had been the doctrine of the Ionian physicists for 
a full century. Heraclitus brought the idea of 
becoming into prominence, but Anaxagoras be- 
lieved absolute change impossible. ‘ The Hellenes,* 
he said, ‘are wrong in using the expressions “coming 
into being” and “perishing”; for nothing comes 
into being or perishes, but there is mixture and 
separation of things that are.’ To Anaxagoras the 
eternity of matter involved the eternity of all its 
qualities, therefore the problem that confronted 
him was the origin of force. The three great 
systems of Empedocles, the Atomists, and Anaxa- 
goras, all accepted the unchanging character of 
particles of matter and the separation of matter 
and force ; Anaxagoras’ book shows acquaintance 
with both of the other systems. Anaxagoras 
posited the Nous to satisfy his strongly developed 
sense of causation, to account for order in the 
universe, and to solve a definite mechanical prob- 
lem. 

In the beginning was chaos, which contained 
original particles of all existing objects, for ‘ How 
could hair come from not-hair, and flesh from not- 
flesh?’ (Diels, cf. Hermes, xiii. 4). Anaxagoras 
calls the particles ‘ seeds * or * things ’ {(rwipfiaTa or 
Fr. 4 [Schorn]) ; but they were called 
homeeomerice by a later half-Aristotelian phrase- 
ology. All things were together and occupied all 
space. There was no empty space. The action 
of the Notes upon some point of chaos produced 
rotation of inconceivable rapidity, which, ever 
widening in extent, caused the union of homo- 


geneous particles. The impulse of the Nous was 
initial, devolution followed and separation by 
force and speed, ‘and speed makes force’ (Fr. 11 
[Schom]). The earth was formed in the centre of 
this movement. The sun, moon, and stars were 
separated by the violence of the motion, and the 
celestial globe increased in circumference as ever- 
increasing masses of matter were included in the 
rotation. Homogeneous seeds combine to form 
objects as we know them, but there is never abso- 
lute freedom from disparate seeds. Objects be- 
come so by the kind of matter prevailing in them. 
Earth, water, air, and fire are complex substances 
containing particles belonging to all objects. The 
sun is a mass of ignited stone as large as, or larger 
than, the Peloponnesus, The earth is flat or a 
flat cylinder, resting on the air, Anaxagoras dis- 
covered with tolerable accuracy the cause of the 
phases of the moon and of emipses, and he ex- 
plained at length various meteorological and 
elemental phenomena. His observation in early 
manhood of a huge meteoric stone which fell at 
iEgospotami may have helped him to form his 
cosmological theories (Pliny, HN ii. 58; Diog. 
Laert. i. iii. 10). \ 

Anaxagoras believed in the qualitative trust- 
worthiness of sense-perception, but the senses, 
being weak, cannot discern the truth (S^t. Emp. 
Math. vii. 90). Sensation is produced by opposites, 
and is connected with pain (Theoph. de 'Sens. 27, 
29 ; Diels, Dox. p. 507). That which is hdt is also 
somewhat cold. Our senses show us the propor- 
tions that prevail. ‘ Snow must be dark, because 
the water from which it comes is dark ’ (Sext. Enip. 
Hyp. i. 33). The superiority of man lies in his pos- 
session of a hand. Death is a simple necessity of 
nature. 

The Nous is the rarest and purest of all things, 
in its essence homogeneous, a kind of reasoning 
force, or thought-stuff. Personality is attributed 
to it in one fragment only, which speaks of its 
knowledge of the past, present, and thmgs to come 
(Fr. 6 [Schom]). The Nous was a possible first 
cause of motion from a dualistic standpoint, a deus 
ex machina according to Aristotle, and merited 
the disappointment which Plato in the Pheedo 
attributes to Socrates regarding it. Yet it forms 
an important link in the shifting of interest from 
nature to man ; and, although metaphysically an 
incomplete conception, the Nous of Anaxagoras 
was pronounced immaterial by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus. 

Anaxagoras’ teaching regarding the laws of 
nature and unity in the cosmic process fomed a 
marked contrast to the mythical ideas of his age. 
His great contribution to knowledge was in the 
scientific method employed and in referring order 
in the universe to a rational principle. Anax- 
agoras left no distinctly ethical or religious teach- 
ings. He considered contemplation of nature the 
highest task of man. 

Litbeaturb.— S chaubach, Anaxagoras Clazomanae Frag- 
menta, Leipzig:, 1827; Schom, Anaxagoras Clazommae et 
JOiogenis ApoUoniatas Fragmenta, Bonn, 1829; Mnllach, 
Fragmenta Philoaophorum ^mcorum^ Paris, 1867; Diels, 
Doxographi Greedy Berlin, 1879 ; Heinze, ‘ Ueber den Novs des 
Anax.’ in Bar. d, sdchs. GeseU. d. Wiss., Feb. 1890 ; Buraet, Barly 
Gt. Philosophy^ London, 1892; Zeller, Phil. derGrUch.,lieipz. 
1893; Gomperz, GHech. Denker, Leipz. 189*^ Ritter and 
Preller, Hist. Phil. C?rcec., Gotha, 1888; Diels, Frag, der Vor- 
sokrat., Berlin, 1903 ; Caird, Evolution of Theology in Greek 
Philosophers, Glasgow, 1904 ; Adam, The Religious Teachers of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1908. The literature is given more fully in 
Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, vol. iil 
Pt. I (New York and London, 1905), p, 68. 
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Introduction (W. Crooke), p. 425. 

African. — See BAifTtr, etc. 

American (S. Hagar), p. 433. 

Aryan.— See Aryan Religion. 

Australian.— See Australia. 

Babylonian (G. Margoliouth), p. 437. 

Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 440. 

Chinese.— See China. 

Epfyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 440. 

Fijian (B. Thomson), p. 443. 

Greek.— See .^gean and Greek Religion. 

Hebrew (G. Margoliouth), p. 444. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 450. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD. — The worship of the Manes, or 
ancestors, is, says Tylor (ii. 113), * one of the great 
branches of the relMon of mankind. Its prin- 
ciples are not difficult to understand, for they 
plainly keep up the social relations of the living 
world. The dead ancestor, now passed into a 
deity, simply goes on protecting his own family and 
receiving suit and service from them as of old j the 
dead chief still watches over his own tribe, still 
holds his authority by helping friends and harm- 
ing enemies, still rewards the right and sharply 
unishes the wrong.’ In this view of the case the 
eparted ancestor is regarded as invariably kindly 
and well disposed towards his surviving relatives ; 
and it may be said that this is the usual feeling of 
savage and barbaric man towards his kinsfolk who 
have passed into the other world. But there are, 
as will be seen, exceptions to this general rule; 
and the question of the attitude of the living 
towards the dead has formed the subject of con- 
troversy between two schools of anthropologists. 

I. Tne dead regarded as friendly, — What may 
be called the totemistic school — that which regards 
totemism as the main source from which religion 
has been evolved — dwells specially upon the kindly 
relations between the deity and his worshippers. 
Thus, according to W. R. Smith (213-357), primi- 
tive sacrifice is an act of communion, the totem 
animal or beast sacred to the god being slain in 
order to renew or re-establish the bond of con- 
nexion between the clan and its supernatural ally. 
Hence he rejects the supposition that ‘religion is 
bom of fear.’ ‘ However tme,’ he writes (p. 54), 

‘ it is that savage man feels himself to be environed 
by innumerable dangers which he does not under- 
stand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious 
enemies of more than human power, it is not true 
that the attempt to appease these powers is the 
foundation of religion. From the earliest times, 
religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, ad- 
dresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who 
may indeed be angry with their people for a time, 
but are always placable except to the enemies of 
their worshippers or to renegade members of the 
community. It is not with a vague fear of un- 
known powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by 
strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.’ 

This theory has been extended by Jevons {Introd, 
Hist, Bel, 54 ff.) to the cult of the dead. He 
contends that primitive man was ‘ordinarily and 
naturally engaged in maintaining such [friendly] 
relations with the spirits of his deceased clansmen ; 
that he was necessarily led to such relations by the 
operation of those natural affections which, owing 
to the prolonged, helpless infancy of the human 
being, were indispensable to the survival of the 
human race ; and that the relations of the living 
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Iranian (E. LEHMANN), p. 454. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 455. 

Jewish (G. Margoliouth), p. 457. 

Letto- Lithuanian, — See Slavonic, p. 466. 
Persian. — See Iranian, p. 454. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 461. 

Roman {J. B. CARTER), p. 461. 

Sabsean.— See Sab.®ANS. 

Slavonic (L. Leger), p. 466. 

Tasmanian (L. H. Gray), p. 461. 

Teutonic (H. M. Chadwick), p. 466. 
Ugro-Finnic (K. Krohn), p. 467. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

clansman with the dead offered the type and 
pattern, in part, though only in part, of the rela- 
tions to be established with other, more powerful, 
spirits.’ In support of this position, he contends 
that the maintenance of the parental instincts and 
family affection was essential to the survival of 
rimitive man in the struggle for existence; and 
e quotes instances of the grief felt by the sur- 
vivom when a death occurs in the family; the 
provision of food and other necessaries for the use 
of the dead ; the retention of the corpse in the 
dwelling-house for a considerable period after 
death, or its ultimate burial beside the hearth ; 
the preservation of relics of the departed; the 
appeals of the mourners to the ghost, imploring 
it to return home ; the adoption of cremation, 
which frees the soul from the body and thus en- 
ables it to revisit its friends ; the custom of catch- 
ing the departing soul ; the periodical feasts which 
the dead are invited to attend ; and so on [op. cit. 
46 f.). 

2 . The dead unfriendly to the living, — On the 
other hand, the same writer (p. 53) admits that 
love was not ‘the only feeling ever felt for the 
deceased. On the contrary, it is admitted that 
fear of the dead was and is equally wide-spread, 
and is equally “ natural.”’ These two apparently 
opposite modes of thought in relation to the dead 
he explains by the supposition that primitive man 
draws a clear line of distinction between the ghost 
of the kinsman and that of the stranger ; the one 
is kindly and protective, the other malignant, 
dangerous, and hence an object of fear. ‘ In fine,’ 
he remarks [op. cit, 64), ‘as we might reasonably 
expect, the man who was loved during his lifetime 
did not immediately cease to be loved even by 
savages, when he died, nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared when dead.* The many instances 
of the savage cult of the dead, when it is prompted 
by fear, he regards as due to ‘ mal-observation of 
the facts of savage life.’ 

But these cases are so numerous that it is im- 
possible to account for them in this way. Thus it 
IS universally admitted that the spirits of strangers 
and enemies are mimical, and the same feeling is 
extended to those who have perished by an un- 
timely death, or in some unusual or tragical way. 
On this principle Frazer [GB^i, 331) explains the 
inconvenient restrictions imposed on the victors in 
their hour of triumph after a successful battle, in 
obedience to which the warrior is isolated for a 
period from his family, confined to a special hut, and 
compelled to undergo bodily and spiritual purifica- 
tion. For the same reason, on the return of the 
successful head-hunter in Timor, sacrifices are 
oftered to propitiate the soul of the victim whose 
head has been taken, and it is generally believed 
that some misfortune would overtake the victoi 
were such ofterings omitted. For the same reason, 
the same feeling is very generally extended to the 
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ghosts of kindred in the case of children, youths, 
or maidens snatched away in the prime of their 
strength and beauty. Tliese are naturally supposed 
to cherish feelings of jealousy or hatred toAvards 
the survivors, who are in the enjoyment of bless- 
ings from which they are excluded. The same is 
the case with the ghosts of women dying in child- 
birth, who are ^most universally regarded as 
specially dangerous. Equally malignant are the 
spirits of the murdered man, of one slain by a wild 
beast, or dying from snake-bite. This feeling is 
naturally extended to the ghosts of wizards or sor- 
cerers, who were renowned during life on account 
of the mysterious powers which they were supposed 
to possess. Thus the Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their sorcerers, who were believed 
to become evil demons after death ; and the Tur- 
anian tribes of N. Asia dread their shamans even 
more when dead than when alive (Falkner, Descripf, 
^ Fatagoniay 116; Castr6n, Finsk mytologiy 124; 
fiastian, Mensch in der Geschichtey ii. 406 ; Karsten, 
Origin of Worship, 110). 

Such cases may be easily explained ; but the fear 
of the dead is not confined to spirits of the classes 
already enumerated. ‘Death and life,' writes 
Tylor (ii. 25), ‘dwell but ill together, and from 
savagery onward there is recorded many a device 
by miich the survivors have sought to rid them- 
selves of household ghosts.' He instances the 
habit of abandoning the dwelling-house to the 
ghost, which appears in some cases to be inde- 
endent of horror, or of abnegation of all things 
elonging to the dead; and the removal of the 
corpse by a special door, so that it may not be able 
to find its way back. In some cases, again, the 
return of the ghost is barred by physical means. 
In parts of Russia and East Prussia, after the 
corpse is removed, an axe or a lock is laid on the 
threshold, or a knife is hung over the door ; and in 
Germany all the doors and windows are shut, to 
prevent the return of the ghost. With the same 
object the Araucanians strew ashes behind the 
coffin as it is being borne to the grave, so that the 
ghost may miss the road ; and Frazer suggests that 
the very general practice of closing the eyes of the 
dead was based upon the same principle, the corpse 
being blindfolded that it might not see the road 
by which it was borne to its last home {JAI xv. 
68 ff . ), In India the Aheriyas, after cremating 

the corpse, fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre to scare the ghost ; and in the Himalayas one 
of the mourners, on returning from the fimeral, 
places a thorny bush on the road wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest relative 
puts a stone on it, and, pressing it down with his 
feet, prays the spirit of the dead man not to trouble 
Mm (Crooke, Fop. Beligiony ii. 57). 

Appeals are often made to the spirit, imploring it 
not to return and vex its friends. Among the 
Limbus of Bengal, the officiant at the funeral de- 
livers a brief address to the departed spirit on the 
general doom of mankind and the inevitable suc- 
cession of life and death, concluding with an ex- 
hortation that he is to go where his fathers have 
already gone, and not come back to trouble the 
living in dreams (Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bertgaly ii. 19). Similar appeals are made by the 
Chinese, Dakotas, and the Karieng (Frazer, JAI 
XV. 65). The Y oruba sorcerer wishes a safe journey 
to the ghost : ‘ May the road be open to you ; may 
nothing evil meet you on the way ; may you find 
the road good when you go in peace.’ The house 
of death is abandoned or burned, the deceased is 
called upon by name, and adjured to depart and 
not haunt the awellings of the living (Ellis, Yoruha- 
speakina Feoples, 156, 160). Even m India, a land 
where the worsMp of ancestors widely prevails, the 
Santal believes that the ghostly crowd of spirits 


who flit disconsolately among the fields they once 
tilled, who stand on the banks of the mountain 
streams in which they fished, and glide in and 
out of the dwellings where they were born, grew 
up, and died, require to be pacified in many ways. 
Efe dreads, says Hunter, his Lares as much as his 
Penates {Annals of Mural Bengal, 1897, p. 183). 

3. Frevalence of Ancestor -worship . — In the sec- 
tional articles which follow, the character and 
prevalence of ancestor- worship in various parts of 
the world will be considered. In Australia it seems 
to be in little more than an embryonic stage; 
and the same may be said of New Zealand and 
Tasmania. Throughout Polynesia and Melanesia 
the cult is well est^lished. in the Malay Penin- 
sula it appears in the primitive animistic form, 
influenced by Islam. In the Semitic sphere the 
evidence for its existence is inconclusive. In Africa 
it prevails widely among the Bantu tribes, and in 
W. Africa became the State cult of the kingdoms 
of Ashanti and Dahomey. The elaborate death 
cult of the Egyptians was probably largely influ- 
enced from the south and west of the continent. 
In various forms it appears throughout the Ameri- 
can region. It is, however, in India and in China, 
whence it seems to have been carried to Japan, 
that it appears in the highest vigour. 

4. Worship defined . — At the outset it is neces- 
sary to define with some approach to accuracy 
what we mean when we speak of the ‘ worship ’ of 
ancestors. There are few races in the world which 
do not practise what has been called a death cult 
in some form, that is to say, we notice everywhere 
in the methods of disposal of the dead, in the 
funeral rites, and in the solemnities performed 
either immediately after the removal of tne corpse, 
or subsequently at periodical intervals, one of two 
predominant ideas. Some people seem to desire to 
put the dead man out of si^t, and thus relieve the 
survivors from any danger which may result from 
the hostility of the spirit ; in other cases we find 
the relatives animated by a desire to maintain 
affectionate or friendly relations with the departed 
dead, to placate or gratify them, to supply them 
with food and other necessaries needed to maintain 
them in the new state of life on which they have 
entered. The latter is probably the most primitive, 
and is certainly the most general attitude adopted 
by the survivors. But even if we acLnit that the 
survivors do thus endeavour to secure amicable re- 
lations with the spirits of their departed friends, 
and that on occasion they may, in return, solicit 
their aid and sympathy, we are as yet far from 
reaching what may be rightly called ‘ worship ’ of 
the dead. ‘ Religion,’ in its narrowest sense, has 
been defined by Frazer {GF^ i. 63) as ‘a propitia- 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course 
of nature and of human life.’ For our present pur- 
pose it is on the words in this definition * superior 
to man ’ that the question depends. Savage or bar- 
baric man usually regards his departed relatives as 
needing his ministration and aid, rather than thinks 
that he is dependent upon them for protection and 
support. He pictures the soul when it leaves the 
body as a diminutive, feeble entity, which must be 
carefully protected from injury, and for which a 
suitable refuge must be provided where it can 
await the period when it is finally admitted into 
death-land. Even there, as we see in Homer’s 
Nekuia, the common dead are conceived to pass a 
weak and passionless existence, a feeble imitation 
of that which they enjoyed on earth. It is only 
certain heroic souls who acquire a higher degree of 
strength and vitality, and even they can be roused 
to meet and converse with their friends on earth 
only when they lap the blood of the victim from 
the sacrificial trench. When this conception of the 
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I hero-worship IS also clearly difiFerent from that used 
m the worship of the gods. The same is the case 
in India, where heroes like Kama or Krishna, who 
have been elevated to the rank of gods, are found 
sheltenng themselves as awfarcw, or incarnations 
of a great nature deity like Vishnu ’ 

But Spencer goes much furthe^ than to recognize 
a cult of the deified hero. Following the passage 
already quoted, he goes on to say: ‘Using the 
phrase ancestor- worship in its broadest sense as 
comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor- 
worship IS the root of every religion.’ Even the 
most downnght upholders of the Spencerian hypo- 
thesis are unable to accept it when thus extendi 
Thus Grant Allen (Evolution of the Idea of God, 36) 
observes : ‘I do not wish to insist that every par- 
ticular and m<hvidual god, national or naturaliitio 
must necessarily represent a particular ghost, the 
dead spirit of a single dehnite once-Kvilg person 
It is enough to show, as Mr. Speneer has done, that 
the idea of the god, and the worship paid to the 
god, are directly derived from the idea of the ghost 
and the oflenngs made to the ghost. witl,m,f 
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god, are directly derived from the idea oi the ghost 
and the oflenngs made to the ghost, without hold- 
ing, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every god 
is, and must be, m ultimate analysis the ghost of 
a particular human being.’ And in another passage 
(i5. 42) he writes : ‘ Be igion has one element within 
it still older, more fundamental than any mere belief 
in a god or gods—nay, even than the custom or prac- 
tice of supplicating and appeasing ghosts or ffods bv 
gifts element is the concep- 

tion of the Life of the Dead. On the primiti^ 
belief in such life all religion ultimately bases itself 
The belief is, in fact, the earliest thing to appear 
in religion, for there are savage tribes who have 
nothing worth calling gods, but have still a religion 
or cult of their dead relatives.’ Elsewhere in dis- 
cussing the cult of Attis, he seems to suggest that 
the tree-spirit and the corn-spirit originate in the 
ghost of the deihed ancestor (AUis, 33 and passim). 

Needless to say, these views have not met with 
general acceptance. Thus Hartland [Leqend of 
Perseus, i. 203) regards this Euhemerism of Bpencer 
as ‘ a child (one among many) of his passion for ex- 
plaining everything quite clearly, for stopping up 
all ^aps and stubbing up all difficulties in his syn- 
thesis, rather than an aU-sufficient account of the 
beMnings of rdigion.’ Lang {Myth, Pitual and 
, Buvgwn, ed. 1899, i. 308 f.) attacks what he calls 
I ‘ the current or popular anthropological theory of 
the evolution of gods,’ on various grounds. He 
finds in this hypothesis a ‘ pure Euhemerism. Gods 
are but ghosts of dead men, raised to a higher and 
finally to the highest power.’ Analogous to this 
but not identical, is the theory of T;^or (ii. 334)* 
which suggests that ‘man first attains to the idea 
of spirit by reflexion on various physical, psycho- 
logical, and psychical experiences, such as sleep 
dreams, trances, shadows, hallucinations, breafii 
and death, and he gradually extends the concep- 
tion of soul or ghost till all nature is peopled with 
spirits. Of these spirits one is finally promoted to 
supremacy, where the conception of a supreme being 
occurs.’ To this combined animistic and ghostly 
theory Lang replies {ih. i. 310) that all gods are 
not necessarily of animistic origin. ‘Amono* nAr. 


tion 

spirits. uAic iH nnaiiy promoted to 

jupremacy, where the conception of a supreme being 
)ccurs.’ To this combined animistic and ghostly 
theory Lang repliea (ih. i. 310) that all g?ds are 
not necessarily of animistic origin. ‘Among cer- 
tain of the lowest savages, although they believe in 
ghosts, the animistic conception, the spiritual idea 
IS not attached to the relatively supreme being of 
their faith. He is merely a powerful being, unbmn 
and not subject to death. The purely metaphysical 
question, “ Was he a ghost ?” does not seem always 
to have been asked. Consequently there Is no 
logical reason why man’s idea of a Maker should 
not be prior to man’s idea that there are such things 
as souls, ghosts and spirits. Therefore the anim- 
istic theory is not necessary as material for the “god- 
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idea,” We cannot, of course, prove that the “ god- 
idea” was historically prior to the “ ghost-idea,” for 
we know no savages who have a god and yet are 
ignorant of ghosts. But we can show that tne idea 
of God may exist, in germ, without explicitly in- 
volving the idea of spirit. Thus gods may he prior 
in evolution to ghosts, and therefore the animistic 
theory of the origin of gods in ghosts need not 
necessarily he accepted.’ Secondly, he urges that, 
in all known savage theological philosophy, the God, 
the Maker and Master, is regarded as a bei^ who 
existed before death came into the world. Every- 
where death is looked on as a comparatively late 
intruder, who entered this world not only after God 
was active, hut after it had been populated by men 
and beasts. ‘Thus the relatively supreme being, 
or beings, of religion are lookea on as prior to 
Death, therefore, not as ghosts.’ Thirdly, the Vui 
of Melanesia and the Atua of the Tongans are 
^ beings j anthropomorphic, or (in myth and fable) 
very often bestial, “ theriomorphic.” It is manifest 
that a divine being envisagea thus need not have 
been evolved out of the theory of spirits or ghosts, 
and may even have been prior to the rise of the be- 
lief in ghosts.’ Fourthly, as among the Andaman- 
ese, Fuegians, and Australians, ‘these powerful, 
or omnipotent divine beings are looked on as 
guardians of morality, punishers of sin, rewarders 
of righteousness, both in this world and in a future 
life, in places where ghosts, though believed in, 
are not worshipped^ nor in receipt of sacrifice, and 
where, great-grandfathers being forgotten, ancestral 
ghosts can scarcely swell into gods.’ Such gods, not 
receiving sacrifice, ‘lack the note of descent from 
hungry food-craving ghosts.’ If to this it be replied 
that the Australians are degenerate and must once 
have had chiefs or kings whose surviving ghosts 
have become their gods, he answers that there is 
no evidence of Australian degeneration. They 
have, on the contrary, advanced ‘ when they super- 
sede their beast or other totem by an eponymous 
human hero. ’ Lastly, the theory being thus found in- 
adequate to explain the facts or the lowest ‘ savage ’ 
religions, it is equally inapplicable to the ‘barbarian’ 
stage of culture. Here we often find a highest deity 
who is seldom worshipped with sacrifice, who has 
become otiose, a mere name, finally a jest and a 
mockery ; while ‘ ancestral ghosts, and gods framed 
on the same lines as ghosts, receive sacrifice of food 
and of human victims.’ Besides this, the higher 
barbarian gods are localized, which is not the case 
with the high gods of low savages. This ‘ break or 
flaw in the strata of religion ’ he explains by ‘ the 
evolution through ghosts of “ animistic ” gods who 
retained the hunger and selfishness of these ances- 
tral spirits whom the lowest savages are not known 
to worship. ’ Such gods, needing constant sacrifices, 
are easily bribed to overlook the moral delinquen- 
cies of their worshippers, or to formve their sins. 
Thus animism ‘ is on its way to supmant or overlay 
a rude early form of theism,’ and thus the current 
theory, which makes the highest god the latest in 
evolution from a ghost, breaks down. The tribal 
or national deity, as latest in evolution, ought to 
be the most powerful, whereas among barbarians 
he is ‘usually the most disregarded.’ This line of 
argument may be accepted without admitting the 
implication that monotheism is a primitive form of 
belief, and it is to this extent valid against the 
Spencerian hypothesis. 

As for the gods of nature, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the belief in them could have arisen 
through an ancestor-cult. It is possibly true, as 
Ellis {op. cit. 282) observes, that they are some- 
times blended with ghost-gods ; * the reverence paid 
to certain rivers, rocks, cliffs, etc., must have often 
dated from some fatal accident that occurred in 
connexion with them. It was this which first at- 


tracted attention, and primitive man would not be 
likely to discriminate between the ghost of the 
victim, which would haunt the spot where the 
latter lost his life, and the indwelling spirit of the 
natural feature.’ But such cases could never have 
been common, and the reverence paid to any ab- 
normal feature of natural scenery would generally 
be quite independent of any association with a 
ghost. Still more is this the case with gods of 
sky, sun, moon, wind, or rainbow. The animism 
which leads to the worship of phenomena like these 
cannot depend upon, and may be earlier than, the 
belief in the survival of the soul after death. 

6. Ancestors oracular . — Ancestral spirits are be- 
lieved to be able to give oracles to their descendants, 
who consult them in times of danger or trouble. 
At certain places deep chasms or openings in the 
earth were observed, through which the shades 
could rise from their subterranean home, and give 
responses to the living. The Greeks called such 
places oracles of the dead {veKvojmvreiov, xf/vxo/xav-^ 
relov, ypvxoTTo^iTaiov). The most ancient oracle of 
this kind was that of Thesprotia, where Periander 
succeeded in conjuring up and questioning the ghost 
of his murdered wife, Melissa (iierod. v. 92; Pans. ix. 
30, 3). There was another at Phigalia in Arcadia 
(Pans. iii. 17. 8, 9), and Italy possessed one at 
Lake Avernus (Died. iv. 22 ; Strabo, v. 244). The 
regular mode of consulting such oracles was to 
offer up a sacrifice and then to sleep in the sacred 
place. The soul of the dead man then appeared 
to the sleeper in a dream, and gave his answer 
(Frazer, Pans. iii. 243). The same belief is found 
in many forms in other parts of the world. In 
Melanesia, ‘ after a burial they would take a bag 
and put Tahitian chestnut and scraped banana into 
it. Then a new bamboo some ten feet long was 
fixed to the bag, and tied with one end in the 
mouth of it, and the bag was laid upon the grave, 
the men engaged in the affair holding the bamboo 
in their hands. The names of the recently dead 
were then called, and the men holding the bamboo 
felt the bag become heavy with the entrance of the 
ghost, which then went from the bag into the 
hollow of the bamboo. The bamboo and its con- 
tents being carried into the village, the names of 
the dead were called over to find out whose ghost 
it was. When wrong names were called, the free 
end of the bamboo moved from side to side, and 
the other was held tight. At the right name the 
end moved briskly round and round. Then ques- 
tions were put to the enclosed ghost, Who stole 
such a thing ? Who was guilty in such a case ? The 
bamboo pointed of itself at the culprit if present, 
or made signs as before when names were called. 
This bamboo, they say, would run about with a 
man if he had it only lying on the palms of his 
hands ; but it is remarked by my native informants, 
though it moved in men’s hands it never moved 
when no one touched it ’ (Codrington, Melanesians, 
211 f.). Among the Akikuyas of E. Africa, the 
medicine -man holds converse only with those 
recently dead, whose lives he had been unable to 
save. He goes out and visits the corpse when it 
has been thrown out into the jungle. He pours 
‘medicine’ upon its hands, and calls on it to 
rise. When it rises, the wizard says ; ‘ Bevile 
your father, mother, and brothers.’ It does so, 
and after the wizard has thrown more ‘medicine’ 
upon it, the conversation ceases. Persons so re- 
viled get sick and die {JAI xxxiv. 262). In S. 
Africa the wizard in the same way gets into com- 
munication with the spirit world, and delivers 
oracles in the form of riddles and dark parables 
{ih. XX. 120). The Dayaks sometimes, like the 
Greeks, seek communion with the ancestral spirits 
by sleeping at their graves in the hope of getting 
some benelt from them (Both, Natives of Sarawak. 
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L 211). In Australia some specially gifted seers 
are able to see the disembodied spirit sitting on 
the spot where its body lies buried, and no longer 
able to retire into its accustomed habitation [JAI 
xvi. 54). In Lapland, according to Schefier (Bor- 
lase, Dolmens of Ireland^ ii. 477), the Lapps buried 
their dead in caves, sacrificed a reindeer in honour 
of the dead, and fasted for three days after the 
burial. When offering the sacrifice, they inquired 
the will of the Sitte or ancestral ghosts. They 
said ; ‘ 0 ye Sitte, what will ye have ? ’ Then they 
used to beat a drum on which a ring was laid, and 
if the ring fell on any creature pictured on its 
surface, they understood that this was what the 
spirit desired. They then took the animal thus 
selected, ran through its ear and tied round its 
horn a black woollen thread, and sacrificed it. 
Sometimes the wizard pretends to go in person to 
death-land to consult the ancestral spirits. Among 
the Bayaks he possesses a charm which ensures the 
aid of a kindly spirit when he goes to Sabayan, 
the under world, in search of the soul of a sick 
ruan {JAI xxxiii. 81). The Melanesians tell a 
similar story of a woman who went to Panoi to 
consult the dead, and the Australian wizard is 
able to bring back news from the dead, or he 
ascends the sky, visits Daramulun, and obtains 
magical power from him {ih. x. 283, xiii. 195). 
In_ W. Africa the Yoruba priest takes a young 
child, bathes his face in the ‘ water of purification,’ 
and digs a hole in the earth within the sacred 
grove at midnight. When the child looks into the 
hole, he is able to see Bead-land, and can tell the 
priest what he sees. When his face is washed^ a 
second time, he forgets all that has happened (Ellis, 
op. cit, 141). Such powers, often gained under the 
influence of fasting, are claimed by shamans all 
over the world (Tylor, ii. 410 f .). 

7. Disease^ etc.^ caused by ancestral spirits . — 
When the attention of a tribe is fixed on the cultus 
of ancestors, it becomes a natural inference that 
disease or other misfortune is due to neglect of 
their worship. In Celebes, all sickness is ascribed 
to the ancestral spirits who have carried off the 
soul of the patient (Frazer, GB^ i. 265). This 
reminds us 01 the Greek conception of the Keres 
and Harpies (Harrison, Proleg. 176 ff.). In the 
same way, wrathful ancestors are supposed to 
cause tempests; the thunder is their voice. In 
Peru, when parents who have lost a child hear 
thunder within three months of the death, they go 
and dance on the grave, howling in response to 
each clap, apparently believing that they near the 
sighs and groans of their lost child in the rumble 
of the thunder (Frazer, Lect. on Kingship, 206 f.). 
In some cases the wrath of the spirit is attributed 
to causes which we can only regard as frivolous. 
In Natal we hear of a diviner announcing to his 
people that the spirits had caused disease oecause 
they did not approve of some persons living in the 
kraal of a relative, and wished them to have a 
house of their own {JAI i. 181). Sometimes, 
again, the spirit is provoked on account of a sin 
committed by his people. Among the Banyoros of 
Uganda, the death of a man by lightning is at- 
tributed to the anger of the Bachwezi, or ancestral 
spirits, on account of some sin committed by the 
dead man, or wrong-doing on the part of members 
of the clan. To appease them, a sacrifice is de- 
manded (Johnston, Uganda, ii. 539 f.). In Florida, 
according to Codrington, ‘ it is a tindalo, that is, a 
ghost of power, that causes illness ; it is a matter 
of conjecture which of the known tindalos it may 
be. Sometimes a person has reason to think, or 
fancies, that he has offended his dead father, imcle, 
or brother. In that case no special intercession is 
required ; the patient himself or one of the family 
will sacrifice, and beg the tindalo to take the sick- 


ness away ; it is a family affair.’ But if the tindalo 
be that of a stranger, a doctor is called in to 
identify and propitiate it (Codrington, Melanesians, 
194 f.).^ But generally the cause of offence to the 
spirit is that the relatives have neglected its 
wants. When a North American Indian fell into 
the fire, he believed that the spirits of his ancestors 
pushed him in because their worship was neglected 
(Schoolcraft, i. 39). Often, again, it is caused by 
jealousy of the spirits towards the living, or it 
arises because the ghosts are lonely in Bead-lanci 
and desire companionship. For this reason spirits 
which have recently departed this life are apt to 
carry off with them to the world of the dead the 
souls of their surviving relatives (Frazer, GB^ 
ii. 3451). Miss Kingsley was assured that the 
danger of the ancestral ghost’s injuring the mem- 
bers of the family, particularly children, ‘comes 
not from malevolence, but from loneliness and the 
desire to have their company. . . . This desire for 
companionship is, of course, immensely greater in 
the spirit that is not definitely settled in the 
society of spiritdom, and it is therefore more 
dangerous to its own belongings, in fact, to all 
living society, while it is hanging about the other 
side of the grave, but this side Hades ’ ( W. African 
Studies, 133). Ellis, from whom Miss Kingsley 
probably borrowed the fact, says that ancestors 
cause sickness because the ghost wants the services 
of his relatives in Bead-land, and so hastens their 
I departure from this world {Ewe-speaking Peoples, 
109). It is a common belief that the spirits of 
people who have died a violent death may return 
to earth if they can ^d a substitute, and hence 
they are offended with any one who prevents 
another soul from taking his place by rescuing a 
: person from drowning (Black, Folk Medicine, 28 f.). 
In Ireland, according to Lady Wilde, ‘ it is believed 
that the spirit of the dead last buried has to watch 
in the churchyard until another corpse is laid there, 
or to perform menial offices in the spirit world, 
such as carrying wood and water, tul the next 
spirit comes from earth. They are also sent on 
messages to earth, chiefly to announce the coming 
death of some relative, and at this they are glad, 
for their own time of peace and rest will come at last’ 
{Ancient Legends, etc., of Ireland, 1887, 82 1). So 
in China ‘ it is commonly believed that if the spirit 
of a murdered man can secure the violent death of 
some one else, he returns to earth as if nothing had 
happened, the spirit of his victim passing into the 
world below and suffering all the misery of a dis- 
embodied spirit in his stead ’ (Giles, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, 1880, ii. 365). Fortunately, 
however, the patient is not always left to the mercy 
of the spirits of his enraged relatives. In San 
Cristoval, it was believed that the friendly and 
unfriendly ghosts fight with spears over the sick 
man. The patient would suffer, die, or keep his 
health accoraing to the issue of this unseen spectral 
battle (Codrington, op. cit. 196). 

8. Ancestors appearing in children . — The belief 
that the child is nothing more or less than an 
ancestor re-born on earth is found almost through- 
out the world. The idea, of course, depends upon 
the resemblance of members of the same family in 
successive generations. It is the basis of the ex- 
traordinary theory held by the Arunta tribe in 
Central Australia regarding conception, and among 
the northern tribes of the same continent every 
new child is believed to be the incarnation or 
re-incarnation of ^irit children left by remote 
ancestors (Spencer-(5illen% 51 1, 337 ; PL xv. 467). 
Among the Thlinkets of N. America, the spirit 
was ‘ believed to have the option of returning to 
this life, and generally entered the bodj^ 01 a 
female relative to form the soul of a coming infant. 
If the child resembled a deceased friend or rela- 
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tion, this embodiment was at once reco^ized, and 
the name of the dead person was given to it’ 
(Bancroft, Native Eacesj iii. 517). In^ the same 
region the Nootkas accounted for the existence of a 
distant tribe speaking the same language as them- 
selves by declaring them to be the re-incarnated 
spirits of their dead [ih. iii. 514), In W. Africa 
the Yorubas inquire of their family god which 
of the deceased ancestors has returned, in order 
to name the child after him, and its birth is 
greeted with the words ‘Thou art come,’ as if 
addressing some one who has returned ; and their 
neighbours, tlie Ewe, believe that the only part of 
its body which a child receives from its mother 
is the lower Jaw, the rest being derived from the 
ancestral spirit (Ellis, op, cit, 120, 131). The same 
procedure in naming children appears among the 
Khonds of India, where the priest drops grains of 
rice into a cup of water, naming with each grain a 
deceased ancestor. From the movement of the 
seed in the water and from observation of the 
child’s person he decides which ancestor has re- 
appeared in it, and the name is usually given 
accordingly. Hence we can explain why in the 
islands of Watabela, Aaru, and the Sula Archi- 
pelago barren women and their husbands visit cer- 
tain sacred graves to pray for offspring — the spirits 
of the sainted dead being thus re-mcarnated (rloss, 
Das Weib, 1887, i. 436 ff.). The same belief appears 
in W. Europe in the habit of young girls in the 
Pyrenees going to a dolmen to pray for a lover, 
and young brides for a child ; in the erotic super- 
stitions connected with rude stone monuments in 
Spain, Brittany, and Ireland ; and in the cycle of 
Irish legend connected with the bed of Dermot and 
Grania (Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, 580, 689, 
845 f.). This leads immediately to the theory of 
metempsychosis, which is generally accepted among 
primitive races. In India it is doubtful whether 
this belief appears in the Vedas, but it is admitted 
in the later ruranic literature, and at the present 
day in the Pan jab it is quite logically accepted to 
explain the fact that, as the soul is transmitted 
from generation to generation, so with the life are 
transferred all attributes and powers of the pro- 
genitor. Hence we have numerous instances here 
of the transmission of the hereditary powers of 
curing disease or causing evil which are believed to 
be found in certain clans and families. ‘ This prin- 
ciple of inherited supernatural powers or sanctity 
is much more deeply rooted than that of caste. It 
is natural and fitting that a man should follow his 
father’s trade, but he may change his occupation. 

. . . When once sanctity has been acquired by a 
family, it is next to impossible to shake it off. 
Social status is much less permanent. The original 
conception of the metempsychosis appears then to 
have been that the life or soul, with all its attri- 
butes, was transmitted by natural descent. This 
idea was developed into the doctrine that the soul 
transmigrated from one body to another indepen- 
dently of such descent, but this doctrine did not 
regard transmigration as something fitful and un- 
certain ; on the contrary, religion held that it was 
subject to one set of rules, and magic that it could be 
regulated, but in neither sense wa.s transm^ation 
a matter of chance ’ (Bose, Cermts Report, Panjdh, 
1901, i. 161 ff.). But, as Hartland remarks (op. cit, 
i. 220), ‘the subtlety of savage metaphysics is 
marvellous. An acute observer points out that 
among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast 
and the Ewe-speaTking tribes of the Slave Coast, a 
distinction is drawn &tween the ghostly self that 
continues the man’s existence after death in the 
spirit- world, and his kra or which is capable 
of being born again in a new human body. In the 
eastern Ewe districts and in Dahomey tne soul is, 
by either an inconsistency or a subtlety, believed 


to remain in the land of the dead and to animate 
some new child of the family at one and the same 
time ; but it never animates an embryo in a strange 
family.’ 

9. Ancestor-worship and Totemism , — The ques- 
tion of the relation of ancestor- worship to totemism 
has recently been discussed by Tylor, Hartland, 
and Frazer. Tylor {JAI xxviii. 146 f.) quotes 
from Wilken [Met Animisme hij de Volhen van den 
Indischen Archipel, 1884-85, pt. i. p. 74 f.) cases 
of crocodiles being regarded as kindly and pro- 
tective beings, to kill wiich is considered murder, 
as they may be man’s near relatives. Offerings 
are made to them, and people look forward to the 
great blessedness of becoming crocodiles when they 
die. In the same way Sumatrans worship tigers, 
and call them ancestors. Some of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central Indian hills believe that the 
ancestor is sometimes re-born in a calf, which in con- 
sequence of this connexion is well fed and treated 
with particular reject (Crooke, Popular Religion, 
i. 179). On this Tylor thus comments : ‘ Wilken 
sees in this transmigration of souls the link which 
connects totemism with ancestor- worship, and on 
considering his suggestion, we may see how much 
weight is to be given to the remarks made in- 
dependently by I)r. Codrington as to Melanesia 
{op. cit. 32 1.). He found that the people in Ulawa 
would not eat or plant bananas, because an influ- 
ential man had proliibited the eating of the banana 
after his death because he would be in it ; the 
elder natives would say, we cannot eat so-and-so, 
and after a few years they would have said, we 
cannot eat our ancestor. ... As to such details 
we may, I think, accept the cautious remark of 
Dr. Codrington, that in the Solomon Islands there 
are indeed no totems, but what tlirows light on 
them elsewhere. The difficulty in understanding 
the relation of a clan of men to a species of animals 
or plants is met by the transmigration of souls, 
which bridges over the gap between the two, so that 
the men and the animals oecome united by kinship 
and mutual alliance ; an ancestor having lineal 
descendants among men and sharks, or men and 
owls, is thus the founder of a totem-family, which 
mere increase may convert into a totem-clan, already 
provided with its animal name. By thus finding 
m the world- wide doctrine of soul-transference an 
actual cause producing the two collateral lines of 
man and beast which constitute the necessary 
framework of totemism, we seem to reach at last 
something analogous to its real cause.’ 

Following on this discussion, Hartland con- 
siders the whole question in connexion with the 
tribes of S. Africa. He notices that the only 
branches of the Bantu race among which no cer- 
tain traces of totemism and but few of mother- 
right are found are the Amazulus and their kindred 
tribes, the most advanced of the whole Bantu race. 
The Bechuanas, on the contrary, exhibit substantial 
remnants of totemism, and with them traces of 
mother-right. Thus in the lowest social stage of 
these races totemism is still flourishing, and patri- 
archal and pastoral institutions are struggling with 
it. Totemism is here, in fact, developing into 
ancestor-worship (Frazer, Man, i. 136), and the 
question is — How has ancestor- worship developed 
and supplanted totemism? This question Hart- 
land answers by suggesting that it is entirely de- 
pendent upon the growth of the patriarchal system. 

‘ The more absolute becomes the power of the head 
of a nation, and under him of the subordinate 
chiefs and the heads of families, the more the 
original totemism superstitions tend to disappear 
until they are altogether lost and forgotten.’ 

The same process seems to he going on in other 
parts of the world. Thus, in Yam, one of the 
islands in Torres Straits, the animal kindred come 
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to be replaced by a definite effi^, the soul of which 
is kept m an external receptacle, and the effigy is 
further associated with a hero (Hadd.on, Cambridge 
Exped. y. 3771; Head-hunters, 138). Haddon re- 
gards this materialization of a totem as unique; * so 
important a development of totemism is practically 
to place it beyonci the realm of pure totemism.’ 
We find something of the same kind in a totem- 
post from British Columbia, where, as Tylor re- 
marks, ‘ the figures go beyond mere representations 
of the totem animals, ana depict a mythic incident 
in which the human ancestor is believed to have 
come into relation with the animal which was 
thence adopted as the totem of the clan’ {JAI 
xxviii. 136). The development of totemism into 
ancestor- worship is also illustrated by the case of 
the Bhuiya tribe in Ben^l. They show great 
reverence for the memory ofKikhmun or Rikhiasan, 
whom they regard, some as a patron deity, others 
as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes 
one of the divisions of the tribe. Risley believes 
it possible that in the earliest stage of belief 
Rikhmun was the bear- totem of a sept of the 
tribe, that later on he was transformed into an 
ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the rank of 
a tribal god {Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 112). 

With our present limited knowledge of the origin 
and development of totemism, which may at any 
time be revolutionized by fresh information from 
the Australian or other primitive tribes, it would 
be premature here to do more than quote these 
examples of ancestor-worship developing out of 
totemism, with the more or less plausible explana- 
tions which have been suggested to account tor it, 

10. Ancestor-worship and Idolatry . — We have 
more satisfactory evidence of the development of 
ancestor- worship into idolatry, a term not in itself 
satisfactory, but preferable to that of ‘fetishism,’ 
which possesses no scientific value. The practice 
of erecting carved representations of dieceased 
ancestors is one of the many sources from which 
the idol was probably evolvea. Its analogue is to 
be found in the primitive stone pillar, in which the 
god was manifested when blood was sprinkled u;^on 
it (Jevqns, Introd. 133). This custom of erectmg 
memorial images is very common in Melanesia and 
the adjoining region. At Santa Cruz, ‘when a 
man of distinction dies, his ghost becomes a duka. 
A stock of wood is set up in his house to repre- 
sent him. This remains, and is from time to 
time renewed, until the man is forgotten, or the 
stock neglected by the transference of attention to 
some newer or more successful duka.^ Offerings 
are made to it in times of danger at sea, at the 
planting of a garden, on recovery from sickness, 
when fruit is laid before it (Codrington, op. cit. 
139). In the Solomon Islands, if a person of great 
consequence dies, ‘a figure may be made of him 
after his death, for the ornamentation of a canoe- 
house, or of a stage put up at great feasts. These 
images are hardly idols, though food may some- 
times be put before them, though to remove them 
would be thought to bring down punishment from 
the dead man upon those who should so insult 
him’ [ib. JAIx. 302). In Ambrym, however, the 
large figures screened with bamboos, which would 
naturafly be taken for idols, are set up in memory 
of persons of importance at a great feast perhaps a 
hundred days after death. ‘That they do not 
represent ancestors is fairly certain ; the very oldest 
can be but a few years old ’ {JAI x. 294). They 
generally represent figures of men, who would be 
loosely called ancestors by the powerful people of 
the village, and these would be treated with 
respect, food being placed before them. ‘But 
these had no sacred character, further than that 
they were memorials of great men, whose ghosts, 
visiting their accustomed abodes, would be pleased 


at marks of memory and affection, and irritated 
by disrespect. There was no notion of the ghost 
of the dead man taking up his abode in the image, 
nor was the image supposed to have any super- 
natural efficacy in itself.^ 

In the New Hebrides, a model of the dead chief 
is made of bamboo ; the head is smeared over with 
clay, shaped and painted so as to be often a fair 
likeness of the deceased, and placed on the bamboo 
model, the whole image being set up in the god’s 
house or temple, with the weapons and personal 
effects of the dead man. Boyd, who describes 
these images {JAI xi. 76, 81), is doubtful whether 
they are objects of affectionate regard or of worship, 
and Somerville {ib. xxiii. 21, 392) does not ascribe 
any religious character to them. But it is obvious 
that an image set up as a memorial and propitiated 
with offering of food may very easily develop into 
an idol. Haddon {He^-hunters, 91) descxibes 
similar models in wax on skulls of deceased rela- 
tives. They seem to be kept mainly for senti- 
mental reasons, as the people are of an affectionate 
disposition, and like to have memorials of departed 
friends ; but they are employed mainly as zogos, or 
potent instruments of divination by which a thief, 
stolen goods, or a person who by means of sorcery 
had made any one sick, should be detected. The 
model was taken in procession, and was believed to 
be able to guide him who bore it to the house of 
the offender. There is much difference of opinion 
regarding similar images from Easter Island, some 
denying that they are worshipped ; others alleging 
that they represent chiefs and persons of note, and 
that they are given a place at feasts and cere- 
monies; others, again, suggesting that they are 
used for purposes of divination. In the case of a 
rude cultus like this it is possible that all three 
suggestions may represent the varying conditions 
of the devotion paid to them {Man, iv. 73 f.). In 
New Guinea the explorers found two roughly 
carved wooden men, with bushy hair on their 
heads. When asked to sell them, the natives said : 

‘ No. They belong to our ancestors, and we cannot 
part with them ’ (Chalmers-Gill, Work and Adven- 
ture, 229). 

In India the use of such images seems to be 
largely based on the principle of providing a refuge 
for the ghost during the period which dapses be- 
tween death and the completion of the funeral 
rites. Among the lowest castes in North India a 
reed is very generally fixed for this purpose near a 
tank, and water libations are poured upon it dur- 
ing the days of mourning. Woodthorpe {JAI xi. 
65) describes the curious images erected by the 
Nagas of the N.E. frontier over their graves. 
These are sometimes executed with much skill, the 
wrists and elbow- joints indicated, emerald beetle 
wings representing the eyes and a row of white 
seeds the teeth. ‘ They were clad in all the gar- 
ments of the deceased, with their shields fixed on 
the left side, two imitation bamboo spears standing 
on the right.’ The Khariyas, according to Dalton 
{Descriptive Ethnology, 160), make images of the 
same kind. In South India the NSyars make an 
image of the dead man out of palmyra leaf, and to 
this rice and other things are ojfered (Fawcett, 
Bull. Madras Museum, lii. 248). Among the 
Kafirs of the Hindu-kush the veneration paid to 
images of this kind seems to amount to actual 
worship. Sacrifices are made before them, and 
their descendants, when suffering from sickness, 
sprinkle blood upon their pedestals. A straw fi,gure 
of a warrior is venerated at his funeral, and effigies 
of the honoured dead are erected over their graves 
(Robertson, Kafirs of Hindu-kush, 414, 635, 648). 

The Ostiaks of Siberia make similar figures. 
Among them the effigy is ‘ worshipped with divine 
adoration for such a period of time as may be 
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determined by the Shaman or priest, not exceed- 
ing, however, three years, when the^ image is 
bulled. Offerings of food are set before it at every 
meal ; and if it represents a deceased husband, the 
aridow embraces it from time to time, and lavishes 
upon it tokens of affectionate and passionate at- 
tachment. The image of a deceased Shaman is 
preserved from generation to generation ; and ‘ by 
pretended oracular utterances and other artful 
impositions the priests manage to procure pious 
offerings as abundant as those laid on the altars 
of the acknowledged gods’ (Featherman, Ugro- 
TuranianSf^ 559, 575). 

In America the same practice is well established. 
Of the Cemis or images raised by the aborigines of 
Hispaniola, Ferdinand Columbus states: ‘They 

g ’ve the image a name, and I believe it is their 
ther’s or grandfather’s, or both, for they have 
more than one, and some above ten, all in memory 
of their forefathers ’ (/ AI xvi. 260). The grave- 
posts, roughly hewn into an image of the dead, 
^pear among many tribes of the American Indians 
(Horman, Prim. Superstition^ 177 ff.). The Simil- 
kameen Indians of British Columbia place carved 
figures representing the dead on their graves. 
These are aressed in the clothes of the dead man, 
and when decayed are renewed {JAI xxi. 313). 
The Sioux set up a grave-post, recording the totem 
of the deceased warrior, with a record of his war- 
like expeditions and of the number of scalps taken by 
him, of which Schoolcraft gives illustrations (i. 356). 

In Africa the Lindu, a forest tribe, have a dis- 
tinct form of ancestor- worship, and are accustomed 
to remember the dead by placing roughly-carved 
dolls, supposed to represent the deceased person, in 
the abandoned hut in which he is buried (Johnston, 
Uganda^ ii. 555). Miss Kingsley {Travels, 473) 
records a case where, on the death of a twin, an 
image of the child was carried about by the sur- 
vivor as a habitation for the soul, so that it might 
not have to wander about, and being lonely call its 
companion to follow it. 

When we come to races in a higher grade of 
culture, we find survivals of the same practice. 
The Roman noble exhibited in the wings which 
opened from his central hall the imagines or like- 
nesses of his revered forefathers, which are believed 
to have been oririnally portrait-masks to cover the 
faces of the dead. These at funerals were fitted on 
to the faces of the actors who represented the dead 
man’s ancestors, and when kept in the house were 
probably attached to busts (Smith, Diet, Ant,^ ii. 
992 ff.).^ The actors with these masks were seated 
on chairs of dignity at the funeral rites (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans, 65). 

II. Ancestor-worship in relation to the family » 
— ^Ancestor-worship is primarily a family cult, 
based on the desire of the survivors to maintain 
friendly relations with the departed. But the 
family is a comparatively modern institution, and 
behind the modern family, organized on the prin- 
ciple of the maintenance of the patria potestas 
and succession in the male line, there is a long 
past, when possibly promiscuity and certainly poly- 
and^ or group-marriagej with the natural accora- 
animent of succession in the female line, must 
ave 'prevailed. This is not the place to discuss 
the priority of father-right and mother-right. In 
Australia, at any rate, group-marriage is found to 
prevail where mother-right exists, and it is difi&cult 
to imagine how it cotud have arisen under con- 
ditions of father-right. Hence ancestor-worship 
cannot be regarded as a highly primitive belief. 
Jevons {op, cit, 194) is on less sure ground when he 
argues that it could not have arisen before the 
time when agriculture was started as the main 
industry of the human race. ‘Originally,’ he 
urges, ‘the dead were supposed to suffer from 


hunger and thirst as the living do, and to require 
food — for which they were dependent on the living. 
Eventually the funeral feasts were interpreted 
on the analogy of those at which the gods feasted 
with their worshippers — and the dead were now no 
longer dependent on the living, but on a level with 
the gods. ... It could not therefore have been 
until agricultural times that the funeral feast came 
to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.’ It would, however, be unsafe to infer that 
the cult of ancestors is confined to tribes organized 
on the patriarchal system. Thus in South India 
the custom of tracing descent through the female 
seems to have widely prevailed, and the Nayars, who 
still maintain this rule, are ancestor-worshippers. 
This they have not borrowed from the Hindus, but 
it has been derived by them from the primitive 
animism (Fawcett, Bulletins Madras Museum, iii. 
157, 247, 253, 273). The same is the case with 
many of the lower castes in Northern India, 
among whom survivals of matriarchy can easily be 
traced, and with certain Melanesian races, who 
combine an ancestral cult with descent in the 
female line ; as, for instance, the Pelew Islanders, 
the Ipalaoos of the Caroline Archipelago, the 
Chamorres of the Ladrones, and the Biaras of 
New Britain (Kuhary, Pelauer, 39; Featherman, 
Oc, Mel 356, 358, 396, 401, Pap. MeL 52 ff.). 

12. Social Results of Ancestor-worship. — It re- 
mains to consider briefly the effect of ancestor- 
worship on the social condition of the races which 

P ractise it. In the case of Japan, a writer in the 
"imes (20th Nov. 1905) remarks : ‘ It is not difficult 
even for Europeans to understand how strong is 
the foundation, both for national and dynastic 
loyalty, which such a faith affords. It ensures that 
the whole Japanese people, from the highest to the 
lowest, shall ever bear in mind the existence and 
the strength of the innumerable ties which knit 
the present to the past. It is at once a safeguard 
against violent revolution and a guarantee of 
gradual progress. It is a conception which we 
cannot perhaps easily grasp in its fulness, but 
we can readily acknowledge its nobility and its 
simplicity, and we can feel how great and precious 
a factor it may be in moulding the hearts and 
minds of a nation.’ To the same belief the sanctity 
of the household and, as a consequence, the in- 
violability of marriage, have been much indebted. 
The strong desire oi every man to leave a son 
competent to perform the rites on which the 
happiness of his ancestors and of himself depended 
was one of the main foundations of that family 
life which is the basis of modern society, and, 
except in countries like India, where it conflicted 
with the prejudices of the priestly class, tended 
to raise the status of woman. On the other hand, 
in the ruder stages of society, the belief that the 
unappeased and angry soul of the father or kins- 
man novered round tne family hearth, and could 
be consoled by no propitiation save by the blood 
of the murderer slam by a member of the house- 
hold, tended to foster the desire for revenge, to 
strengthen the feeling of hostility towards rival 
tribes, and to -confirm the popular belief that 
‘stranger’ and ‘enemy’ were synonymous terms. 

Litbeaturb.— T he authorities have been free^ quoted in the 
preceding pages. On the general subject see Spencer, Prin- 
ciples of Sociology (1877), pt. i. chs. xx. xxv. ; Avebury, Origin 
of Civilisation 0.870), 364 ff. ; Tylor, Primitive Culture^ 
ch. xiv. ; de la Saussaye, Manuai of the Science of Religion, 
112 ff. ; Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion (1896), 
ch. XV. ; Fustel de Coulanges, La cite antique ; Howard, 
History of Matrimonial Institutions J. G. Frazer, GB^ 

(1900), ii. 460, iii. 83; W. R. Smith, Rel. ofSem,^ (1894), 213; 
Lanatmann, The Oi^n of Prkstiwod, ch. ii. ; Karsten, The 
Origin of Worship, a Study in Primitive Religion [the two last 
being academical dissertations addressed to the Alexander Uni- 
versity of Finland] ; Carpenter, ‘The Gods Embodiments of the 
BaceMemory ’ in Mihhert Journal, ii. 259 ff. 
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ANCESTOR- WORSE IP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (American). — i. Communion with 
spirits of the dead.—Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the relig;ion of the American Indians 
is the vivid belief in life after death, possessed 
by nearly all of the many tribes from Alaska to 
Patagonia.* There can be little doubt that this 
belief was based upon the equally general belief in 
communication between mankind and the spirits 
of the dead. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of that 
modicum of genuine phenomena, which some 
attribute to the action of spirits, and others to 
the sub-conscious self, the phenomena were recog- 
nized by the Indians long prior to the advent of 
modem spiritualism, and, at least in many cases, 
prior to the earliest historical contact with 
Europeans. The tribes regarded these phenomena 
as caused hy the spirits of the dead. As a rule 
they were friendly spirits, those of tribal ancestors, 
relatives, or friends who returned to earth to warn, 
protect, instruct, or amuse the living. They were 
treated with reverence and respect, seldom with 
fear. They could be seen by tnose who trained 
their senses above the normal plane, in accordance 
with methods handed down from the ancestors, 
or sometimes, under unusual circumstances, by 
ordinary mortals. 

The power of seeing them was believed to be 
acquired in various ways — by continued solitary 
meditation, by the use of certain narcotic herbs, 
by crystal-gazing. Those who acquired this power 
became mediums, and were respected as the 
* Medicine Men ’ (a term possibly derived from the 
mysteries of the Meda Societies), magicians, or 
priests. By the aid of the spirits they were 
enabled to foretell the future, and to describe 
events occurring at a distance. Evidently, there- 
fore, the spirits were believed to possess super- 
human knowledge and power, and intercourse 
with them was sought to obtain this, not for 
purposes of worship. Amongst many tribes those 
who acquired this power are distinguished bj 
various names, according to the scope of their 
attainments, but the principal distinction is 
between those who are controlled by the unseen 
forces and those who control them. Only the 
masters were enabled to compel the spirits to do 
their bidding. No instances are given of the 
abuse of these powers. Like the spirits them- 
selves, those who were supposed to hold intercourse 
with them seem to have been regarded only in a 
favourable light. As to the effect of these 

E ractices upon the medium personally, nothing is 
card. Besides these methods of obtaining inter- 
course with spirits, some men were believed to be 
bom gifted with this power, to some others it 
could be quickly or instantly imparted by masters. 
In dreams and visions and under unusual circum- 
stances, spirits were believed to appear, without 
mediumistic interposition, to ordinary mortals.t 
There is hardly a tribe to-day which does not 
possess at least one member who believes that he is 
able to describe distant events at the time of their 
occurrence, or to perform some other apparencly 
supernatural feat. In the myths of several southern 
tribes, mortals journey to the land of the dead, and 
return therefrom to relate their experiences.^: 

2. The soul and the double.*— 

* The Iroquois and Alg-onkins believe that man has two souls 
—one of a vegretative character, which gives bodily life, and re- 
mains with the corpse after death until it is called to enter 
another body ; another of more ethereal texture, which can 


* Brinton mentions the Pend d’Oreilles of Idaho as the only 
exertion, but others are now known. 

t WOT details of such beliefs amon^t Eskimos and Micmacs, 
see Bink, p. 68 ; Hagar in Jour, of Am. Folk-Lore, voL ix, 
p. 170 ff. ; Bancroft, iil 147. 
t Lafitau, i. 402. 
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depart from the body in sleep or trance and wander over the 
world, and at death goes directly to the land of spirits. ^ * 

The Sioux recognize three souls— one goes to a 
hot place after death, one to a cold, while a third 
watches the body. The Dakotas claim four 
souls, t In most American Indian lan^ages the 
word for ‘soul ^ is allied to those for * air,’ ‘ wind,’ 
‘breath,’ the breath being thought to represent 
the animating principle derived from the Cosmic 
Spirit, or Soi2, as amongst Hindus and Romans, 
though only the system of the Vedas analyzed this 
relationship. J 

The individual soul was regarded as part of this 
Cosmic Soul which formed the principal deity of 
the American Indians. The personified deities in 
Peru, and probably elsewhere as well, were recog- 
nized as special manifestations, § although the 
adequate understanding of this concept was doubt- 
less confined to the few, as in all places and times. 
The unconscious attempt of the missionaries to 
re^^ monotheism into the concept of the Great 
Spirit, amongst the northern tribes, naturally pre- 
vented appreciation of its true nature, and led to 
vagueness in their statements, 

A wide-spread belief assigned to each individual 
an attendant guardian spirit, or spiritual com- 
panion, independent of, but attached to, the phys- 
ical self. It warned the self through intuitions of 
impending dangers, and the like. Such was the 
tornah of the Eskimos ; the oiaron of the Iroquois, 
chosen after a period of solitary meditation in the 
woods, and symbolized by some object seen in a 
dream or vision ; the ochechag of the Ojibwas ; the 
amei-malguen of the Araucanians; the huauq^ue 
or * double ’ of the Peruvians, literally ‘ brother of 
a brother,’ but also applied to twins and, signifi- 
cantly, to a friend. The Peruvians, moreover, 
gave this name to the false heads placed upon the 
mummies to which they expected that the departed 
spirits would return at some future time. It is 
probable that the word hucLca, applied to all sacred 
objects, referred to the spiritual counterpart, from 
which, according to the Peruvians, all material 
objects were derived. Whether accidentally or 
otnerwise, this word is repeated in the sacred 
Mexican city of Teotihuacant and in the deities 
WaJean and Wakonda of North American tribes, 
as Brinton has shown. [{ It is possible that Thun^ 
apa pacJF^cat ‘He who knows himself and all 
things,’ one of the names applied to the Peruvian 
Cosmic Spirit, may apply to one who has mastered 
the relation of this double to the physical self. 
The Guiana tribes also assert that every human 
being consists of two parts — body, and soul or 
spirit. 1 

3. Methods of communication. — The Micmacs, 
like the Natchez, Peruvians, and other tribes, kept 
the bodies of their dead in their homes or temples, 
believing that this would enable the spirits to warn 
them of the approach of enemies, and to advise 
with their priests about the affairs of the tribe. 
It was once usual for the young men of many 
tribes, at the approach of puberty, to go alone into 
the woods to meditate in solitude and without 
food, until they had visions of visiting spirits, and 
the like. In Peru a class of hermits dwelt alone 
upon the mountains, and were consulted as to 
many things, past, present, and future. The 
Eskimos also had their hermits, kavigtokf** and, 
according to the Micmacs, there are now several 
such hermits of their tribe dwelling on the moun- 
tains in the almost unexplored wilaemess around 
Cape North, Cape Breton Island. 

* Brinton, p. 258. 

t lb. 49, 62, 65. t See Oviedo, lib. xlii. cap. 2, 8 . 

§ See Molina, p. 29. 

(1 Bancroft, iiL 199, 614 ; Jos4 de Acosta, lib. v. cap. vi. ; Blnk, 
39 ; Lafitau, L 336, 870 ; Molina, Mist. iJChUi, p. 267 ; Hagrar. 
Peruvian Astronomy ^ * Gemini ’ chapter. 

^ Im Thom, p. 346, ** Bink, 4o. 
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4. Folk-lore of communication. — There is a 
general belief amongst the Indians that if you go 
into the woods on a calm day and listen, you will 
hear the light footsteps of the spirits, and some- 
times the sound of an axe. Many of the spirits 
inhabit trees, from which they appear before the 
solitary traveller. The Brazilian tribes believe 
that they announce coming death. The Northern 
Lights represent to the Eskimos and other tribes 
the dance of the dead, and are thought to occur 
only when many have died. The origin legend of 
the Incas relates that Huanacauri having been 
walled up in a cave by his three brothers, his spirit 
accompanied them thence to Cuzco, flying through 
the air. In some parts of Peru the natives scattered 
flour or maize or quinua about the dwelling to see 
by the footsteps whether the spirits had been 
moving about.* The modern Mayas mark a path 
from the tomb to the hut with chalk, so that the 
returning spirit may find its pathway thither. 
The Peruvians seem to have believed that all their 
laws were revealed to their rulers by spirits who 
descended from the celestial world.t 

Seances. — The Pottawatomies had recognized 
rules for communicating with the dead.J The 
spirits came with a ‘ sound like that of a distant 
strong wind sweeping through leafless trees, and 
intermingling with strange voices.’ A Zuni rain- 
riest said that a woman member of his fraternity 
aying died in the sword-swallowing rite, ‘her 
spirit troubled us so much with rapping that we 
placed live coals in the centre of the room and 
added pinon gum ; the room was soon filled with 
smoke, which effectually rid us of the spirit.’ 
Amongst practically every tribe with which the 
Spaniards came in contact, their writers describe 
certain men as talking with the devil, who appeared 
to them in divers riiapes, and imparted super- 
natural information. Probably they referred to the 
demonstrations called by us * seances. ’ In Cumana, 
they say, the piachest or priests, informed them as 
to the exact day when relief ships would arrive 
from Spain, and as to the number of men, and the 
amount of supplies they would bring. The priest 
who made this prophecy 

* went into a cave on a very dark night, took with him some 
bold youth, who stood while he sat. The priest called, cried 
out, repeated verses, shook rattles, sounded horns dismally, 
spoke some words of entreaty, and if the devil did not answer, 
sounded a^in, sang threats, and grew angry. When the devil 
came, which was known by the noise, the priest pounded 
hastily and loud, fell down, and showed that he was teken by 
the fiend by the faces and gestures that he made.' § 

According to Acosta, the Peruvians had con- 
jurers who 

‘tell what hath passed In the farthereat parts before any news 
can come. As it has chanced since the Spaniards arrived there 
that in the distance of two or three hundred leagues, they have 
known the mutinies, battles, rebellions, and deaths, both of 
tymnts and those of the king's party, and of private men, the 
which have been known the same day they chanced or the day 
after, a thing impossible in the course of nature. To work this 
divination they shut themselves into a house and become drunk, 
until they lose their senses, A day after they answered to that 
which was demanded. They likewise show what has become of 
things stolen and lost.* || 

In the provinces of Quito the devil in frightful 
shape appeared to the priests, who were much 
respected by all the other Indians. 

‘Among these one gave replies, and heard what the devil had 
to say, who, in order to preserve his credit, appeared in a 
threatening form. Then he let them know future events, and 
no battle or other event has taken place amongst ourselves that 
the Indians throughout the kingdom have not prophesied 
beforehand. There can be no doubt but that by an illusion of the 
devil the figures of persons who were dead, perhaps fathers or 
relations, appeared to those Indians in the fields in the dresses 
th^ wore when living.* f 

Perhaps the most detailed account of a seance in 
America, recorded, it shonld be remembered, long 

* Arriaga, p. 39, 

t S. Hagar, Perms. Astrm * Scorpio * chapter, 
t Portm, July 1898, p. 824. § Herrera, vol. iii. pp. 810, 811, 

I Acosta, vol. it pp. 867, 368. 

Cieza de Leon, pt. i. p. 180. 


before the advent of modern spiritualism, is given 
hy Salcamayhua, an Aymara, of pure blood and 
noble lineage, who writes as follows : 

‘ It happened one day that the Inca Ocapac Yupanqui wished 
to witness how the huacas conversed with their friends, so he 
entered the place selected, which was in a village of the Andes, 
called Oapacuyo. When the young Inca entered among these 
idolaters, he asked why they closed the doors and windows, so 
as to leave them in the dark, and they all replied that in this 
way the;^ could make the huaca come who was the enemy to 
God Almighty, and that there must be silence. When they had 
made an end of calling the Devil, he entered with a rush of 
wind that put them all into a cold sweat of horror. Then the 
young Inca ordered the doors and windows to be opened that he 
might know the shape of the thing for which they had waited 
with such veneration. But as soon as it was light, the Devil 
hid its face, and knew not how to answer. The dauntless Inca 
Ocapac Yupanqui said, “ Tell me what you are called,” and with 
much shame it replied what its name was. It fled out of the 
house raising shouts like thunder.'* 

Seances are also described amongst the Caribs 
and other tribes. 

A special and much venerated class of Peruvian 
priests, called mxxllquit umu, devoted themselves 
to communicating to "the people information ob- 
tained from the spirits which had formerly in- 
habited the mummies placed in their keeping. 
They were also called huaca rimachiy * those who 
make the sacred objects speak,’ and ayata^ucy 
‘ those who make the dead speak,’ as they obliged 
the devil ‘to enter into the corpses which they con- 
sult, or into the bodies of those whom they put to 
sleep hy their sorceries. ’f The famous temple of 
Rimac Mallqui, near Lima, seems to have been 
devoted to communion with the dead. 

The suggestion of hymotism is repeated in the 
snake-charming of the Zufiis, whose priests claim 
to be able to insert their own minds into the brains 
of the reptiles and to learn their ways. 

6. Inducing visions. — To induce visions the 
Peruvians made use of the plant called villca.t 
Hernandez says that the Mexicans used an herb 
called ololiuhquiy or ‘serpent-plant,’ when they 
wished to consult with the spirits. By means of it 
they were enabled to behold a thousand visions, 
and the forms of hovering demons. § The Micmacs 
similarly used their mededeskdoi or serpent-plant. 
Amongst the Mayas the Nmenes or priests were 
enabled by gazing into the zazfuriy a crystal of 
quartz, or other translucent material, to behold 
reflected therein the past, present, and future, to 
locate lost articles, to see what was happening to 
absent ones, to learn hy whose witchery sickness 
and disaster had been caused. Scarcely a village 
in Yucatan was without one of these stones. |1 The 
Cherokee magicians by means of their oolvmadty 
or crystals, obtained power to go to the spirit 
world and hack. In them they beheld events any- 
where at any time they wished. They also used 
them to call to their aid the invisible little people, 
who would accomiflish almost anything for them, 
either good or evil. They would drive out the 
hostile spirits who caused illness or inflicted death ; 
they would fly on errands over land and sea. One 
Cherokee, with every indication of good faith, 
informed the present writer that he possessed a 
crystal and could use it in all the ways stated. It 
must be fed by rubbing blood upon it, and if angry 
would cause injury to its owner. The Znfii priests 
used crystals for like pur^ses. In Peru, tnongh 
the use of crystals is not amrmed, a legend asserts 
that the Inca Yupanqui, while gazing into the 
clear depths of a spring, beheld a messenger from 
the celestial world, who told him many wonderful 
things. 

7. Belief in life after death. — Whether the 
general belief in life after death amongst the 
American Indians was founded on their real or 

* Salcamayhua, p. 85. 

tCalancha, tome 1. p. 411; Squier, p, 84, quoting Pin»lo; 
Cieza de Leon, pt. i. ch. 91. 

t See Lorente, p. 284. § Popol Vuhy p, 184 note. 

I Brinton, EsswyBofan Americaniaty p. 166. 
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supposed communion with the spirits of the dead, 
or vice versa, the intensity of this belief amongst 
the Cahrocs and in Peru is evidenced by the Bruid- 
like custom of whispering in the ears of the dying 
messages to departed friends.* Algonquin women 
who desired to become mothers flocked to the 
couch of those about to die, in the hope that the 
vital principle, as it passed from the body, would 
enter them and fertilize their sterile wombs. The 
Aymara word malloui meaning * mummy * is also 
translated ‘ tree,’ ‘lord,* ‘immortal,* ‘a bush for 
transplanting,* ‘a young bird about to leave its 
nest for life elsewhere.* The conventional expres- 
sion amongst the Indians at the approach of death 
is ‘ My father calls me to rest with him.* Many 
tribes held the doctrine of re-incarnation. The 
Chinook says that when a man dies, his spirit 
passes to his son ; the Thlinket, that the soul has 
the option of returning to life. In that case it 
generally enters the body of a female relative to 
form the soul of a coming infant. Some tribes of 
Southern California supposed that the dead re- 
turned to certain verdant isles in the sea while 
awaiting the birth of infants, whose souls they 
were to form. The Apaches taught the metem- 
psychosis of souls into animals. The Nootkas, 
Pueblos, and Mayas also believed in re-incama- 
tion.f The Dakota medicine-men profess to teU 
things which occurred in bodies previously in- 
habited for at least half a dozen generations. 
Many tribes preserved the bones of their dead, 
believing in the resurrection of the body. J 

8. Magic, — Feats of magic in which, however, 
the participation of spirits is not asserted, are 
reported amongst many tribes, the Mayas being 
e^ecially proficient therein. See fully under art. 
Magic. 

9. Mortuary customs. — The various tribes made 
use of very diverse methods of burial, including 
inhumation in natural or artificial cavities, in or 
on the ground, desiccation by tight wrapping, the 
remains being ^terwards placed in or on the earth, 
deposition in urns, surface burial in hollow trees 
or caverns, cremation, aerial sepulture in lodges or 
elevated platforms, and aquatic burial beneath 
the water or in canoes which were afterwards 
turned adrift. § Mummies, common in Peru, have 
also been found in many parts of North America, 
but it is still doubtful whether any artificial 
process of embalming was resorted to for pre- 
serving these bodies. A form of water burial, 
analogous to the Norse, was once practised by the 
Micmacs at the funeral of chiefs. It seems not to 
have been used by any other tribe on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Food, clothing, tools, and cherished objects were 
generally buried with the body, and food and drink 
were afterwards left upon the grave, but this was 
the service of love seeking to provide for the 
material wants of the soul in the earth above. It 
was not worship. In Peru, as in India, even the 
wives and servants of the deceased, together with 
some of his domestic animals, were once buried 
with the deceased, but at the time of the conquest 
it had already become the general custom to sub- 
stitute images of the required objects. 

The Ojibwas believe that, when they partake of 
visible food at the grave, the spirit at the same 
time partakes of the spiritual element of that 
food. 11 The Mexicans had a similar belief. IF So, 
often, as in Egypt, the pottery deposited on the 
grave was broken that its ‘ spirit * might escape to 
serve the deceased.** The Algonquins beat the 

■* Hill, voL i. p. 260 ; Bancroft, in. 200. 

t Bancroft, iii. 63, 614, 617, 626, 627. 

i S. E. King’s in AAOJ^ rol. v. p. 149, 

I Yarrow, pp. 92, 199. K Ib. p. 191. 

1 Tylor, vol ii. p. 86. 

** Sayce in Dawn cif Civilization, p. 196 note 1. 


i walls near the corpse with a stick to frighten away 
the lingering ghost. But this was done only by the 
enemies of the deceased.* 

10. Nature of life after death. — The land of 
souls amongst the American Indians was usually 
located in the sky, the sky -world being regarded as 
the world of origins, of which the earth is but an 
echo or counterpart. Life in the sky- world there- 
fore was thought to differ little from life on earth. 
The soul continued to pursue the same objects that 
it had sought here. The Happy Hunting Ground 
was a literal ideal of the northern hunter tribes, 
but the concept rises amongst the Mayas to a place 
of eternal repose under the cool umbrageous shade 
of the sacred tree, yazche.f Certain legends seem 
to localize the land of souls in or near the sun, and 
in the Pleiades, J but the sun merely represents the 
dwelling of the ruler of the sky-land. 

Journey of souls , — The way thither is long and 
difficult. For four days and nights the soul toils 
onwards over a dark and dreary way, lighted only 
by the fires which are maintained on its grave 
during that period. First it journeys to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, to the point where the 
Milky Way, the path or river of souls, touches the 
earth. At the entrance to the Galaxy, it passes a 
dog, or between two mountains which guard the 
way. Then, guided by the spirit of a dog or by a 
star, it leaves the earth and advances on this 
narrow path until it comes to a point where the 
path forks. Here the spirits of those who have 
been brave and courageous, and have led praise- 
worthy lives, reach the broad arm and quickly 
attain to the celestial goal, while those less com- 
mendable pass out upon the narrow arm and 
struggle on with bitter effort. Such is the real 
symbolic basis of the journey of souls. Though 
this symbolism is usually veiled, it is sometimes 
quite clearly stated, as hy the Skidi Pawnees.! 
Everywhere the soul must cross water, usually a 
torrential river, sometimes a series of streams, the 
ocean or a lake. Sometimes it does this on a 
narrow hair bridge, as in Peru and Colombia and 
amongst the Eskimos, sometimes on a slippery log, 
as amongst the Cherokees, Iroquois, and other 
northern tribes, on an enormous snake amount 
Algonquins and Dakotas, on sea -lions on tne 
Peruvian coast, on dogs in Mexico, in a stone 
canoe amongst the Qjibwas. The Mexicans, with 
marked inconsistency in view of their sangmnary 
rites, translated to heaven at once and without 
effort the souls of warriors and of women who died 
in childbirth. The Pawnees conceded to them a 
comparatively easy journey. 

The Zunis believe that 


‘the ghost hovers about the village four nights after death, 
and starts on its journey to Kothluwalawa ^hiding-place of 
the Council of the Gods) on the fifth morning. During the 
spirit’s stay in the village, the door and hatchway of the house 
must he left ajar that It may pass in and out at will ; should 
the door be closed the ghost would scratch upon it, and not be 
satisfied until it was opened. These shadow beings can be 
observed by seers and by others under certain conditions.’ 8 

Parents or sisters of a deceased person sleep at 
the side of the surviving spouse during the four 
nights that the spirit is supposed to remain in 
Zuni. A grain of black corn or a bit of charcoal is 
put under the head of the women to ensure against 
dreaming of the lost one, whose ghost would appear 
should the sleeper awake. 

II. Worship of ancestors and of the dead.— 
Strictly speaking, instances of true worship of 
ancestors or of the dead in America are rare. 
The dead are seldom confused or identified 
with the various deities, whose attributes, with 


* Brinton, 265 ; Bancroft, iii. 199. 
t landa, pp. 200, 201. 

t See Brinton, 261, 262 j Bancroft, ii. 611; S. Hagar, Dmm 
As/:»*on.‘ Taurus ’chapter. 
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few exceptions, clearly reveal their origin in 
the personification of natural phenomena. The 
American Indians as a race are typically nature- 
worshippers. The sun and moon, and other 
celestial bodies, the seasons, the six directions, 
the four supposed elements, all figure prominently 
and generally in their pantheon, hut the cult of 
the dead, wide-spread though it be, is confined 
almost entirely to communication with the spirits 
of the departed. Fear is seldom an element of 
this cult. Its main motive seems to be merely the 
renewal of friendly relations with the spirits, who 
are regarded as leading in another world an 
individual life very similar to their earthly life, 
to which they are eventually destined to return. 
Superhuman Knowledge of events distant in time 
or space is indeed attributed to the spirits, no 
greater perhaps than that conceded to certain 
living men, but these men themselves were thought 
to receive their knowledge from the spirits. It is 
a long step from such attributes to deification. 
Honours were paid to the dead individually, similar 
in degree to those due them when on earth; 
information was asked of them, seldom anything 
else. But there is slight evidence that the dead 
were regarded as superior beings. 

The chief when living remained a chief when 
dead, as much below the deities then as before, 
except for greater knowledge. In Spanish writings 
of a period when apostles were asserted to have 
fought visibly against the heathen in Peru, spirits 
are said to have helped the Inca Yupanqui to 
overcome his enemies. If this be a Peruvian 
tradition, it is a rare example of a native legend 
which attributes to the spirits active intervention 
in the aft'airs of this world. Amongst the civilized 
tribes who offer elaborate petitions to their nature 
deities, very few are directed to the spirits. The 
legend of Manco Ccapac and Mama Oello of 
Peru, and the deities of the Popol Vuh, who, 
descending from the sky, after an active life on 
earth re-ascend to the sky and become stars, 
clearly reveal nature personification. Amongst a 
number of legends relating to caciques similarly 
translated and deified, none which present details 
can be otherwise classified. 

The Paraguayans and the Powhatans of Virginia 
are said to have worshipped the skeletons of their 
forefathers,* but may merely have retained them 
to consult with the spirits which were believed in 
some sense to remain attached to the bodies. So 
the people of Comagre worshipped the bejewelled 
mummies of their ancestors, f 

The Eskimo upper world is ruled by the souls of 
the dead, including those inhabiting* the celestial 
bodies. These were once men, and occasionally 
returned to earth.?: In Nayarit, the skeleton of 
a king received Divine honours, as did Pezelao, 
god of the dead in Oaxaca.§ But the worship of 
the deity who governs the dead is quite distinct 
from the worship of the spirits themselves. The 
Caribs held regular meetings to propitiate the 
spirits.il The Californian tribes believed that some 
of the dead became stars, H the Iroquois that the 
stars had all been mortals, or favoured animals, 
and birds. But the sun and moon existed before 
them.** In Peru, the malquis, or mummies, were 
petitioned to grant food, health, and life.tf Ac- 
cording to Acosta, each ruling Inca after death 
was regarded as a god, and had his individual 
sacrifices, statues, etc.?:?: Each month the coast 
people sacrificed children and anointed the tombs 
with their blood. §§ 

* Bp«ton, 274. f Bancroft, iii. 600. 

f § Bancroft, iii. 467. 

il Ib, 498. t Th. 523. 

** Mrs. Erminie A. Smith. ft Arriaga, p. 30. 

t J; Jo 84 de Acosta, lib. vi. cap. xii. 

§§ F. de Xeres, Reports, p. 32 


The Chibchas and Guatemalan tribes buried a 
corpse in the foundation of each building that it 
might be protected by the spirit.* The Mexicans 
called their dead Uotl, meaning ‘ divinity.’ f Some 
asserted that their gods had been at first mere 
men, who had been deified either because of their 
rank, or some notable thing which they had 
done.?: They set up in their temples statues of 
their victorious generals. § 

12. Festival of the dead. — In many parts of 
America there was an annual or semi-annual 
festival in honour of the dead who, at this time, 
as in China, Japan, and many other countries, 
were believed to return to earth over the Milky 
to participate invisibly in the ceremonies. 
In Peru the Ayamarca, or Carrying of the Corpse, 
festival was celebrated annually for three days at 
the time of our Halloween, All Saints’, and All 
Souls’. The supposed coincidence in time is hut 
one of many similar analogies in the Peruvian 
ritual that are associated with ceremonials which 
have reached us from pre-historie times. During 
this festival the bodies of the deceased rulers of 
the Incas, with those of their principal wives or 
ccoycts, were clothed in new garments, and were 
brought forth from the temple in which they 
were deposited. Each mummy, followed by its 
special attendants, was then borne in ceremonial 
procession through the streets of the sacred city 
of Cuzco, after which food and drink were offered 
to it with all the honours due in life, in the 
belief that at this time the spirit did indeed 
return to the body, and reside therein during 
the time of the festival. The procession echoed 
i on earth the passage of the sun through the 
zodiacal sign of the Mummy (Scorpio). At the 
same time fruits and flowers were placed upon 
all graves to refresh the returning spirits. The 
festival is also associated with the imparting of 
celestial wisdom, jj 

The basis of this ritual, however, seems to have 
been rejoicing over the temporary renewal of inter- 
course with departed friends and relatives, and its 
object to welcome and please them with respect 
and courtesies. The element of worship of the 
dead as superior beings or the offering of prayers 
to them for aid is not prominent. The Mexicans 
held festivals in honour of the dead in August and 
November, when the souls hovered over and smelt 
of the food set out for them, sucking out its nutri- 
tive quality. The Mayas, Miztecs, Pueblos, and 
Eskimos performed similar rites in November, the 
Iroquois in spring and autumn. IT The Hurons be- 
lieved that the soms of the dead remained near to the 
bodies until the feast of the dead was celebrated. 
They then became free, and at once departed for 
the land of spirits. ** The Chibchas and Peruvians 
repeated the curious Egyptian custom of intro- 
ducing a mummy in the midst of a revel to 
suggest to the feasters the omnipresence of 
death, ft 

13. Demons. — The religion of the American 
Indians is not dualistic; good and evil alike are 
attributed to the Great Spirit. But the conflict, 
so far as it is recognized, depends rather upon 
physical and mental than upon moral qualities. 
No instance can be found in aboriginal America of 
a contest between a supreme good and a supreme 

* Scherzer quoting Ximenez in note, p. 188 ; Padre Simon, 
p. 255. 
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evil power for dominion over souls or even for the 
control of the world. Mischievous, angry, and 
hostile spirits are recognized, and two neroes, 
respectively propitious and adverse to mankind, 
are sometimes contrasted in traditions, probably 
of native origin, though modified by Christianity. 
But there was no Satan in America, and the hostile 
spirits play a subordinate part. The attempts of 
the early missionaries to create a Satan in the 
various native languages are amusing. Generally 
the word used means simply ‘spirit,* but in the 
list is included the beneficent Araucanian god 
dwelling in the Pleiades, numerous deities called 
evil only because associated with the dead, and 
the Peruvian Supay^ which is only the name of 
the under world, shared by Haitians, Quiches, 
Pueblos, and, apparently, % the South Pacific 
Islanders and the JDayaks of Borneo.* This under 
world, as well as the sky- world, was undoubtedly 
viewed as the home of the spirits ; and those who 
dwell in the former seem to be regarded as inferior 
and to some extent hostile, but there is no such 
contrast as between heaven and hell. There was 
no conception of a place of punishment. Such 
ideas are of missionary origin. 
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Stansbury Hagar. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Babylonian).— It is at the outeet 
necessary to inquire how far the Babylonian beliefs 
and customs relating to the cult of the dead, and 
pointing to a form or forms of ancestor- worship, 
were in their origin Semitic. The answer depends 
* S. Hagar, op. cit. ‘Scorpio” chapter. 


on the attitude one takes towards the Sumero- 
Akkadian problem. The maj ority of Assyriologists, 
believing as they do in the existence of a dis- 
tinctly pre-Semitic Sumero- Akkadian culture and 
language, naturally hold that the cult connected 
with the spirits of tne departed, which was allowed 
to flourish by the side of the Babylonian State re- 
ligion (or rather religions) was in its essence very 
largely, if not entirdy, a popular survival of an 
ancient non-Semitic form of animism, and Sayce 
goes so far as to say that the ideas connected with 
this cult were ‘never really assimilated by the 
Semitic settlers’ {Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, 1902, p. 276). An entirely opposite 
opinion must, of course, he held by the smaller 
number of Assyriologists, who categorically deny 
the pre-Semitic civilization here referred to ; and 
even a cautious writer like Jastrow maintains that 
there is no necessity ‘ to differentiate or to attempt 
to differentiate between Semitic and so-called 
non-Semitic elements ’ in Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion {Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 1898, 
p. 24). 

The non-Semitic origin of the cult appears at 
first sight to he confirmed by the many words of 
an entirely different linguistic stock that meet 
us in the texts relating to it, as, e.g., Ekur and 
Kigallu (names of the under world), and apparently 
also utukku and ekimmu (kinds of ghosts). But 
Semitic terms are by no means absent, as e.g. 
Allatu (name of the goddess of the under world), 
Shu'alu* (one of the names of the under world), 
and, as it seems, also Ardlu\ (or Arallu), which is 
the most common designation of Hades. 

It is, furthermore, safe to assume by analogy 
that, even on the theory of an early pre-Semitic 
civilization of Babylonia, the Semites may, on 
entering the country, ^ have brought with them 
popular ideas regarding the dead which were 
not dissimilar from those they found among the 
natives, and that the adoption of Sumero-Akkadian 
terms (which, let it be remembered, are frequent 
in the Semitic state religions themselves) would 
in the process of adaptation follow as a matter 
of course. It must also be borne in mind that, 
historically speaking, we have so far to do almost 
entirely with Semites. We are therefore in the 
present state of our knowledge fully justified in — 
provisionally at any rate — treating the cult and 
the ideas connected with it as in the full sense 
of the word Semitic. 

Besides the question of origin, many other un- 
certainties stiU obscure the problem ; for there are 
so far not enough data for the formulation of a 
complete system of these ideas and customs. In 
the interpretation also of a number of facts one 
has often to rely on inference rather than actual 
proof. It may be assumed that fuller knowledge 
will be the result of further excavation and the 
complete decipherment of extant materials ; hut 
for the present it must suffice to systematize the 
information that has already been gained. 

The extant data may be conveniently treated 
under the following three heads: — (1) deification, 
(2) sacrifices and offerings to the dead, (3) necro- 
mancy. Some cognate matters, which may help to 
elucidate the problem, can easily be mentioned 
in connexion with one or other of these three 
parts. 

1 , Deification. — ^The only instance so far known 

♦ On Shu'dlu (Heb. Sh^dl) see § 3 below. 

t Jeremias (Bab.-Assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode, p. 123) considers it to be the same as Ariel in Is 291 ®., 
both words apparently sigrnifyin^ ( 1 ) the mountain of the gods, 
the Heb. Zion ; (2) a place of desolation and woe. The term 
Ardlu would thus seem to point to a mountainous country 
(therefore not Babylonia) as wie origin of the ideas connected 
with the under world. The same result is obtained from the 
use of the term JSkwr, which among its various meanings in- 
cludes that of the mountain of the gods. 
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in Babylonian mythology of mortals passing to 
immortality and deification witliont having pre- 
viously died and gone down to the under world, is 
that of Sit-napishtin, the Babylonian Noah,* and 
his wife (or, according to Berossus, as reported by 
Alexander Polyhistor, also his daughter and his 
pilot t). When the deluge was over, Bel, whose 
wrath had been appeased by a speech of Ea, 
bestowed divine life on the pair, and assigned to 
them a dwelling afar off *at the mouth of the 
streams/ The case of the hero Gilgamesh and 
that of Etana, before whose names the determin- 
ative for ‘ god ’ is always placed, are different ; for 
both of them had first to pass through death, the 
common fate. Gilgamesh, as the epic bearing 
the name shows, endeavoured in vain to secure 
exemption from the fate of mortals by his visit to 
his ancestor t Sit-napishtin ; and with regard to 
Etana, it is only reasonable to assume that he was 
dashed to pieces when he fell from the heights of 
heaven with the eagle that bore him. In the case 
of Adapa, who, having broken the wings of Shiitu, 
the south-west wind, was summoned to heaven to 
answer the charge, deification and a place in the 
company of the gods of heaven would have been 
his share, if he had not refused to partake of the 
‘meat of life ’and ‘the water of life’ which Anu 
had offered him. The ground for deification in 
the cases mentioned was no doubt the heroic char- 
acter of the persons concerned ; but the element 
of ancestor- worship was probably not absent, and 
it is in any case clear that such instances of 
deification cannot be dissociated from the cult con- 
nected with the departed. 

Passing from legend (which may, however, be 
assumed to rest on some actual ancient events) to 
historic times, we find the names of Dungi and 
Gudea (probably before the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B.O.) ‘written on tablets that belong 
to the centuries immediately following their reign, 
with the determinative that is placed before the 
names of gods. Festivals were celebrated in 
honour of these kings, sacrifices were offered to 
them, and their images were placed in temples. 
Again, Gimilsin (about 2500 B,a), of the second 
dynasty of Ur, appears [like an Egyptian Pharaoh] 
to have been deified during his lifetime, and there 
was a temple at Lagash which was named after him ’ 
(Jastrow, op, cit, p. 561). In paying honour to 
deified kings and other great personages, the sons 
and other descendants would both naturally and 
in accordance with an established rule (see § 2 ) take 
the lead, and the people generally would share in 
the celebrations, so that we have here instances 
firstly of ancestor-worship in the strict sense of 
the word, and secondly m its wider, if looser, 
signification as homage paid to the departed kings 
and fathers of the people. 

Some acts pointing to deification or semi- 
deification in later times will be mentioned in 
connexion with sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead, and it will there also be seen what form the 
cult of the dead took among the people in general ; 
but it is necessary to inquire whether we are able 
to form a clear notion of what deification meant 
among the ancient Babylonians. Bid the deified 
rulers and chiefs stay among the gloomy deities 
of the under world presided over by Nergal and 
his consort Allatu, or did they ascend to join 
the company of the supernal gods t A writer like 

* In reality Sit-napishtin (pronounced by some Par-napishtin, 
Pir-napishtin, or Ut-napishtim, and named Xisuthros [asAtra- 
khasis, or Khasisatra] by Berossus) appears to be a combination 
of the Biblical Noah and Enoch, the latter having also escaped 
death (On 524). 

t Or, perhaps, the ship's architect ; see Euseb. Chron.^ ed. 
Sohoene, i. p. 22. 

t In the Gilgamesh Epic, ix., beginning of col. iii., the hero 
says : — ‘ Sit-napishtin, my father . . . who entered the assembly 
of the gods,' etc. 


Jastrow, who strongly emphasizes the impossibility 
of a disembodied human spirit escaping out of 
the Babylonian Hades, must adopt the former 
alternative, notwithstanding the various difficulties 
connected with this interpretation (as, e.^., the 
instances of an utukku actually finding its way 
back to earth). The brightest view so far taken 
of the Babylonian doctrine bearing on this problem 
is that of A. Jeremias {op, cit, pp. 100-105, and else- 
where). With Sayce and others this writer takes 
the epithet ‘ raiser from the dead,’ * given to Marduk 
and other deities, in its natural sense (as against 
the forced interpretation of Jastrow, who takes it 
in the sense of preventing death from overtaking 
the living), and attributes to the ancient Baby- 
lonians hopes of a much brighter existence than 
was to be bad in the under world ; and if this be so, 
there is nothing to prevent us from thinking that 
by their deification (judea and others entered the 
luminous company of the gods of heaven instead of 
dwelling for ever in Hades, and that in conse- 
quence their descendants had bright and happy 
visions of the ancestors to whom they addressed 
worship. Confirmato^ of this view is the fact 
that the ‘water of life,’ to which reference has 
already been made in the story of Adapa, is to 
he found even in Hades. If Ishtar could by the 
command of Ea be restored to the upper world by 
being sprinkled with this ‘ water of life ’ (‘ Descent 
of Ishtar,* reverse, 1. 38 ff.), why not also departed 
mortals who were destined for deification? The 
truth, however, seems to be that we have here to 
deal with different streams of belief, some tending 
one way and some another. But in accepting this 
opinion it is not necessary at the same time to 
agree with Sayce, who assigns (the gloomier 
doctrine of Hades to the Sumerians, and the 
supernal deification to the Semites, for it may 
w^ be that there were different streams of tradi- 
tion among the Semites themselves. Development 
within the Semitic field is, of course, also an im- 
portant factor to consider, 

2 . Sacrifices and offerings to the dead. — Mention 
has already been made of sacrifices offered to deified 
kings in early Babylonian history, and of festivals 
celebrated in their honour. The famous Stele of 
Vultures, which records the victories of Eanna- 
tuna, or Eannadu, an ancient king f of the city of 
Shirpurla, shows on one of the extant fragments 
the corpses of departed warriors laid in rows, 
whilst their surviving comrades are represented 
with baskets on their heads, which are generally 
understood to have contained funeral offerings J 
for the dead. The fallen enemies, on the other 
hand, are refused burial, their remains being the 
food of struggling vultures (on the terrible meaning 
of this treatment, see below). An ancient bronze 
tablet, which represents a funeral scene, apparently 
watched over from the top by Nergal, and showing 
below the goddess Allatu m her bark, exhibits 
the dead person lying on a bier, attended by priests 
in fish-like garments, with a stand for burning 
incense not tar from the head of the bier.§ ‘On 
* Of. 1 S 26 (* He bring-eth down to Sheol and bringeth up ’). 
t Probably before b. 0 . 4000 (see L. W. King, Bab. ReUgion^ p. 48). 
i The interpretation of the scene is, however, uncertain. The 
baskets may have contained more earth for the mound raised 
over the corpses. Jastrow {op. cit. p. 699) states that the Stele 
shows animal sacrifices being offered to the dead, and Maspero 
{Baton of Civilization, p. 807) says that * the sovereign deigns 
to kill with his own hand one of the principal chiefs of the 
enemy’ in honour of the dead. Fragments of the Stele were 
first made known by de Sarzec, Diccmvertes m ChaM4e, plates 
8 and 4. For other literature, see Maspero, loc. dt 
§See Jastrow, op. cit. p. 679; Maspero, op. cit. p. 690 ff.; 
L. W. King, op. dt. p. 87 ff. The exact interpretation of this 
tablet is also a matter of dispute, but there is no doubt about 
the burning of incense. The fish-like garments of the attend- 
ants or prieste have apparently reference to the god Ea in his 
character as lord of the deep. This and the other bronze plates 
of the same class are by some supposed to have served as votive 
tablets in the graves of the dead. 
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the monuments of later Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings we do not find any representation of burial 
ceremonies ’ (L. W. King, oj). cit. p. 48), but from 
a broken inscription of one of the later Assyrian 
kings, whose name has not been preserved, ‘we 
learn that the king placed vessels of gold and silver 
in the grave as dedicatory ofierings’ to his de- 
parted father (ib. p. 49). Ashurbanipal (king of 
Assyria, B.o. 668-626), in a still more devout 
fashion, appears at the tombs of his ancestors with 
rent garments, pouring out a libation in memory 
of the dead, and addressing a prayer to them (see, 
e.g., Jastrow, op. cit. p. 605). 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish carefully 
between sacrifices in the proper sense of the word 
and offerings of various kinds made to the dead 
by way of providing for their proper maintenance 
in the under world. The former point to a form of 
deification and actual worship (though probably in 
most cases of a secondary kind), whilst the latter, 
which, roughly speaking, belong to the decidedly 
popular element of the cult, are generally under- 
stood to have had the object of keeping the ghosts 
of the departed in a sufficiently comfortable con- 
dition in the under world, so as not to risk their 
returning to molest their living relatives and 
acquaintances. One is inclined to include affection 
for the departed among the underlying motives, 
and some of the details to be mentioned presently 
•would seem to support this view; but it is true 
that the motive of fear was exceedingly strong. 
The departed human spirit was best known by 
the dreaded name ekimmu. The difierence be- 
tween it and utukku cannot be accurately stated. 
It seems, however, that utukku was a general 
name for demon, for we hear of the utukku * of 
the field,’ ‘of the sea,’ etc., whilst ekimmu was (or 
became) the proper name for a departed human 
spirit. Sayce {op. cit. p. 284) would limit the 
meaning of ekimmu to the ‘ spirit of an unburied 
corpse over whose unsanctified remains the funeral 
rites had never been performed’; but B. C. 
Thompson {The Devils and EvU Spirits of Baby- 
lonia^ i. p. xxvii. ff. ) has sho'wn that the name was 
also applied to ghosts who, though properly buried, 
had no one to provide them with the necessary 
sustenance in the under world, so that they were 
forced to return to the earth in order to seek for 
themselves some sort of maintenance among their 
former associates. When opportunity offered, the 
ghost would even enter the body of a livmg man, 
tormenting him until it should be exorcized by a 
priest. In order to guard against these dangers to 
the living, it was necessary, first of all, to perform 
the funeral rites, by means of which the human 
spirit was enabled to reach its destination in the 
realms of Aralu ; and it was, secondly, required of 
the relatives, and more particularly of the eldest 
son and direct descendants of the deceased, to make 
provision for their proper maintenance in a region 
where, apart from the sustenance provided for 
them by their friends on earth, ‘dust is their 
nourishment, their food clay,’ and where ‘over 
gate and bolt dust is scattered’ (opening part of 
the ‘ Descent of Ishtar ’). Offerings of this kind 
would, however, naturally assume a propitiatory 
character of a more or less definite kind, and a 
sufficiently close affinity with sacrifices proper 
would be the result. 

The provision thus made for the departed differed, 
of course, in accordance with their condition during 
their life on> earth, and was, besides, dependent on 
the means possessed by their living relatives. The 
occupant of the smaller chambers of burial ‘was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments, 
some bronze arrowheads, and metal or clay vessels,* 
whilst others were provided with * furniture, which, 
though not as complete as that found in Egyptian 


sepulchres, must have ministered to all the needs 
of the spirit’ (Maspero, op. cit. p. 686). Special 
requirements were also thought o£ Thus, ‘ beside 
the body of a woman or young girl was arranged 
an abundance of spare ornaments, flowers, scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmetic pencils, and cakes of the 
black paste with which they were accustomed to 
paint the eyebrows and the edges of the eyelids’ 
(Maspero, io.). ‘ Toys, too, are found in the graves, 
and we may assume that these were placed in the 
tombs of children’ (Jastrow, op. cit. p. 698). 
Food and drink were, of course, the main require- 
ments, and these all-important offerings were made 
to the dead not only at the time of burial, but also 
afterwards by surviving relatives; and the en- 
trances to tombs that have been found (Peters, 
Nippur, ii. 173, and elsewhere) may be explained 
as an arrangement made for renewing these and 
other offerings. The son performed the office of 
pouring out water in memory of his father. The 
water-jar is indeed ‘never absent in the old Baby- 
lonian tombs, and by the side of the |ar the bowl 
of clay or bronze is found, which probably served 
the same purpose as a drinkin^tensil for the dead ’ 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 599). Remains of food of 
various kinds are, however, more frequent in the 
early graves than in those of later times. Among 
the other objects placed at the disposal of the dead 
are the staves which the owners carried about in 
their lifetime, and the seal-cylinders which persons 
of position were in the habit of using. How far the 
customary wailing for the dead, not only immedi- 
ately after their departure, but also subsequently, 
included terms of homage and adoration, cannot 
be stated with any certamty ; but it appears that 
the Festival of Tammuz was selected as a kind of 
‘All Souls’ Day,’ and some degree of adoration of 
the dead may nave been combined with the cere- 
monies connected •with the homage paid to the 
annually reviving god. 

The grim side of this cycle of ideas is seen in the 
treatment of the corpses of enemies. By draggmg 
the dead bodies out of their ^aves, mutilating 
their remains, and other indignities, their shades 
were deprived of their comfort and their rest, and 
their living relatives became at the same time 
exposed to the terrible molestation of the prowling 
and suffering ghosts. This explains the violence 
done to the remains of fallen enemies, as repre- 
sented on the Stele of Vultures already referred 
to. In later times, Ashurbanipal e^ressly states 
that by destroying the graves of Elamite kings 
and dragging their bodies to Assyria he had made 
sure that no food should be tendered to them, and 
no sacrifices offered in their honour (see e.p. Jas- 
trow, op. cit. p. 602 ; L. W. King, op. cit. p. 44). 
Similar revenge upon his enemies was taken by 
Sennacherib. 

3. Necromancy. — Necromancy, which is an essen- 
tial part of the cult of the dead, and which must 
also nave been connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the shades consulted, undoubtedly held 
a prominent place among the magic arts of the 
Babylonians. ‘ A series of mythological texts shows 
that scenes such as that between Saul^ and the 
witch of Endor were familiar to Babylonian fancy 
also. Among the lists of the various orders of 
priests we find the offices of “ exorcist of the spirits 
of the dead,” the priest “ who raises the Spirit of 
the dead,” and the SJuTilu, the “ inquirer of the 
dead ” ’ * (A. J eremias, Bah. Conception of Bemm 
and Hdl, p. 28). The argument, however, that 

* Jeremiaa himself, however, states that the Uteratwe «o far 
known to us has no example of the ‘ inquiry of the dead.* The 
case of Eabani was different, for Gilgamesh conversed with him 
like one person with another (see further on). It is to be noted 
here that in Ezk 212# [Eng. sij Nebuchadnezzar is represented 
as inquiring of the Teraphim, which some writ^ regard as 
Images of ancestors. (See § • of the ‘ Hebrew* article). 
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has been urged by Jastrow {op. cit, p. 559) and 
others, that the name Shu^cilu (Heb, She^ol) itself 
proves that inquir;^ of the dead was inseparable 
from the very notion of the under world thus 
designated, is by no means convincing; for the 
root shd’al may be connected with shc^al 

thus giving to ShjCaH the meaning of 
‘hollowed out place’ rather than that of ‘place 
of inquiry’ * (see Oxf. H&h. Lex. s.v.). 

The classical, and so far solitary, clear instance 
of raising a dead person and conversing with him 
(analogous to the famous Biblical instance of Saul 
and Samuel) is that of the hero Gilgamesh and the 
shade of his friend Eabani, as related in the 
closing tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic. The help of 
Nergal himself had to be obtained in order to 
secure the desired effect. The god of Hades 
‘opened the hole of the earth, and let the utukku 
of Eabani come forth out of the earth like a 
wind ’ (Gilgamesh Epic, xii, col. 3, 11. 27-8). The 
conversation of the two friends turns on the con- 
dition of the departed in the regions of Hades. 

As connected with this part of the subject omens 
may be mentioned. Mr. K. C. Thompson, in the 
work alreadj referred to, writes as follows 

* The belief m the ekimmu spirit had obtained such a hold 
over the Assyrians that they even went to the length of 
deducing omens from the appearance of such a ghost in a 
house. As a rule, it was held to be an evil omen, whether it 
was merely a silent apparition or whether it gibbered or uttered 
some words or awaited some response. . . , The threat that is 
held over the heads of all spectres of this class is that no rite 
shall be paid to them until they have departed* (vol. i. p. xxxv). 

To sum up : the evidence, so far as it goes, shows 
clearly that even in historic times the cult of the 
dead and elements of ancestor- worship formed, 
more or less distinctly, part of Babylonian religious 
observances. As regards deification of deceased 
ancestors, sacrifices in the proper sense of the 
word, and festivals held in honour of the dead, the 
clear evidence, as was to be expected, relates to 
the ruling families only. It may, by analogy with 
the religious development of other races, be assumed 
that ancestor- worship and the cult of the dead were 
more prevalent in pre-historic times than later on. 
But whether this cult was in very ancient times 
the only or even the chief religious worship of the 
Babylonians— whether Sumerians or Semites, or a 
combination of both — is quite a different question. 
It surely is not improbable that it was but one 
among a variety of cults, and that the various 
numina loci, the heavenly bodies, the storm, the 
lightning, and other powers of nature played at 
least as great a part in the earliest BaWlonian 
religion as the worship of the departed. There is 
at any rate nothing in the Babylonian cult to con- 
firm the theory of Herbert Spencer, that ancestor- 
worship was the sole original worship of humanity, 
and that animism in its wider sense was developed 
out of it. 

l4iTKRATUBB..™The principal literature used has been fre- 
quently quoted. The part relating to the subject in the 
German edition of Jastrow’s Religion of Bahytmia and 
Assyna had not come to hand when the article was written. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Celtic). — The meagre data pre- 
sewed concerning the Celtic religions contain ifttle 
evidence to show that the worship of ancestors 
prevailed in Gaul or the British Isles. The general 
existence of this cult throughout the Indo-Germanic 
(see Schrader, Reculcxikon dev viidoi^eTmoiTh- 
when AUerthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901,' pp. 21- 
33), however, renders it practically certain that 
^ 3 ftemim^Lebrn naoh dem Tode, p, 62 renders ‘place of 
(JKntscAewfwnpsort), but the synonym Mala-akki 
wh^ he quotes may itself be a mere guess of Babylonian 
itgnuologurtB. 


the Celts, like the kindred stocks, worshipped their 
ancestors. The Druids are known to have taught 
not only immortalitj but also metempsychosis 
(Csesar, de Bello Galltco, vi. 14 ; Lucan, Pmrsalia, 
i. 454-458). Yet the only passages which in any 
way sanction the h^othesis of ancestor-worship 
are Caesar, de Bello GalUco, vi. 19, and Pomponius 
Mela, Chorographia, iii. 19. The former author 
states that, ‘ in keeping with the cult of the Gauls, 
funerals are magnificent and sumptuous, and they 
cast upon the pyre all that they suppose pleasing 
to the living ; even animals and, a short time ago, 
slaves and dependants who were evidently espSji- 
ally dear to tne deceased were burned with &em 
after the funeral rites had been duly performed.* 
Pomponius adds that, in consequence of the Gallic 
belie? in immortality, ‘they bum and bury with 
the dead things proper for the living,* and says 
that the human victims who were burned were 
either messengers (like the slaves killed to carry 
tidings to a deceased king in Dahomey) or faithful 
retainers who desired to continue life in the future 
world with their patrons. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether all this can be construed as ancestor- 
worship in the strict sense of the term. 

Louis H. Geay. 

ANCESTOR^WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Egyptian).— A. Ancestor-worship. 
—Of a developed ancestor-worship, like that of the 
Far East, there is in Egyptian religion little trace. 
Their knowledge of their long history disposed the 
Egyptians to revere the memory of their ancestors 
{tepu-mii), and we often hear ‘ the time, of the an- 
cestors ’ referred to with respect: such-and-such 
a temple was rebuilt ‘ as it had been in the time 
of the ancestors * ; so wonderful a thing had never 
happened ‘ since the time of the ancestors,* and so 
forth. The kings naturalljr regarded their pre- 
decessors in the royal line with respect, and are de- 
picted making offerings to their names, as at Abydos, 
where Seti i. and his son, the Prince Kameses 
(afterwards Rameses ii.), offer incense before the 
two long rows of cartouches, each of which con- 
tains the name of a king whom Seti considered 
worthy of special honour. Incense is being offered 
much as it might be offered before Japanese ihaL 
But Egyptian ancestor- worship went little farther 
than this. The ordinary person did not ^ecially 
venerate the names of his ancestors. BLe often 
commemorated them, but never as gods, except in 
so far that every dead man was a god in that he 
‘ became Osiris. * But as a proof of his loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty, he venerated the ancient royal 
names which his king delighted to honour: at 
Sal^lf^ra we find a private person, Tnnur, offering 
ti) a series of kings* names, which is almost 
identical with that reverenced by Seti i. at 
Abydos. Such lists were purely commemorative. 
Seti I. did not regard his ancestors as gods because 
they were his ancestors, but because, as kings of 
Egypt, they had been gods ; every king during 
his fife was the ‘good god* as the successor and 
representative on earth of the sky-god Horns, the 
oldest ruler of E^pt. Tunur regarded the ancient 
kings as gods for the same reason. He would 
never have represented himself offering to the ihai 
of his own ancestors as gods, because they never 
had been gods, nor did he regard them as gods 
except in so far as each was an Osiris. 

Osiris-worship was not ancestor-worship. It is 
not probable that the Egyptians regarded even 
Osiris, the great god of the dead, with whom every 
dead man was identified, as a sort of original 
ancestor of the race, in spite of the belief that 
he had once reigned over Egypt as king. This 
Euhemeristic view is probably late, and was cer- 
tainly of local origin, probably at Bnsiris in the Delta 
(see below). The older Egyptians had feared the 
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magical power of the dead man, and had regarded 
him as a deity ; every dead man was Osiris. So 
they worshipped him as Osiris and in the form of 
the god of the dead ; not under his own name or 
in his own shape. Thus no real cult of ancestors 
as gods under their own names and in their own 
shapes ever grew up in Egypt. To venerate one's 
ancestors as Osirises was a very different thing 
from venerating them as ancestors. Filial piety 
demanded the mention of mother and father, per- 
haps of grand-parents, on one’s gravestone; the 
son could put up a side in memory of his parents 
‘as making their names to live upon earth.’ But 
so also could a brother make tne name of his 
brother or sister to live. No worship is im- 
plied. 

Religious duty demanded the proper observance 
of certain ceremonies at the tomb by the hand of 
the ‘servant of the ghost’ {hen-ka), but these were 
not intended as worship of the ^host ; they were 
meant to ensure his happy transit through all the 
terrors of the under world and the final reunion 
of the parts of his body and soul in the celestial 
boat of the sun-god. The religious texts inscribed 
upon the walls of the tombs had a similar signifi- 
cation. They are all magical spells designed to 
keep the spirit of the dead man from harm and 
wandering ; and to enable him, by means of formulae 
asserting his divine dignity, to win his way past 
all opposition to his position as a god and the 
equal of the gods. But no prayers are addressed 
to him as a god ; and if they were, they would only 
be addressed to him as the god Osiris, not as an 
ancestor-god protecting his family and tribe. Of 
this conception we find no trace in Egyptian 
religion, except the position assigned to Horus, 
who, like his father Osiris, had reigned in Egypt, 
and was the predecessor, if not the progenitor, of 
its kings. But here again, as in the case of Osiris, 
the kings venerated their ancestor Horus, not 
because he was their ancestor and the founder of 
the monarchy, but because he was himself one of 
the great gods, and was also implicitly divine 
because he had been a king. 

Thus it would appear that the deification of 
every dead man, or rather his identification with 
one particular deity, allowed no room for ancestor- 
worsnip, in the true sense, in Egyptian religion. 
No doubt possible traces of it may be discerned 
here and there in local beliefs, but in the main 
scheme of the national religion it had no place. 

B, Cult of the dead. — ^As has been shown above, 
the deification of every dead man as himself the 
god Osiris resulted in the absence of a^ regular 
form of ancestor-worship in Egypt. The dead 
man was venerated as Osiris, not as an ancestor. 
Originally, however, this ‘Osirian’ doctrine was 
not common to the whole of Egypt. It seems 
to have originated at Dedu or Busiris, ‘Osiris’ 
town,’ the modem Abustr near Samanfid, in the 
Delta. Here Osiris, far back in the primitive period, 
must have been simply the protector-god of the 
local necropolis, as the god Ptah-Seker, or Sokari, 
was the protector of the necropolis of Memphis, 
and Anubis, the jackal (confused at a very early 
period with Upuaut, ‘Opener of the Ways,’ the 
wolf war-god of Sifit), was the protector of that of 
Abydos. Anubis of Abydos was also identified 
with a shadowy deity, Khentamentiu, ‘ the Chief 
of the Westerners,’ the latter being the dead, who 
were usually buried on the west bank of the Nile. 
Whether there was any idea among the primitive 
Egyptians that the Libyans of the western oases, 
who sometimes came within their ken, were the 
spirits of their dead in the West, and that the 
ruler of the dead was their chief, we cannot tell, 
but it seems probable that it was so. Khent- 
amentiu, however, is never pictured, so we cannot 


tell what he was supposed to be like; he had 
already become identified with the jackal Anubis 
before the dawn of history. 

While, however, the protector of the necropolis 
of Abydos was regarded os a jackal, because the 
jackal had his abode among the tombs and prowled 
around them at night, so that the childlike mind 
of the primitive Egyptian, in fear of him as the 
ravager of the graveyards, easily came to venerate 
him, and to desire to placate him by worship as 
its protector, the Memphite and Busirite ^ods of 
the dead were conceived of as dead men ; in the 
northern view the dead were ruled by the dead. 
The Busirite and Memphite deities, Osiris and 
Ptah, were closely related. Both were repre- 
sented as human mummies, the first carrying the 
whip and flail, emblems of sovereignty, and the 
second the symbols of power, stability, and life. 
If the legend of the foundation of Memphis at the 
beginning of the First Dynasty has a historical 
basis, it may be that the resemblance of the form 
of Ptah to that of Osiris is due simply to the fact 
that the worship of Busiris had penetrated so far 
southward at that time that, when the necropolis 
of Memphis was constituted, its protective deity 
was given a shape diftering but little from that of 
Osiris. However this may be, the Osiride Ptah 
seems very soon to have come to be regarded as the 
god of the living city of Memphis rather than that 
of its necropolis, though his mummy form shows that 
he was originally a god of the dead almost identical 
with the Busirite Osiris. Then he was conceived 
as exercising his function of protector of the necro- 
polis in the form of a dead and mummied hawk, 
placed upon a coffin. Hence, perh^s, his name of 
Ptah-Sekri, ‘the coffined Ptan.’ The hawk was 
an ancient symbol of divinity, and a dead hawk 
naturally symbolized a dead god. Later on, the 
peculiar Kabirio form of Ptah, which may really 
be older at Memphis than either the mummied 
man or the mummied hawk, and may, indeed, be 
the original form of the city-god before the Osiride 
form prevailed, was revered as ‘ Ptah-Socharis- 
Osiris.’ This triple name combined Ptah, ‘the 
coffined one,’ and the Busirite Osiris proper, in one 
deity of the Memphite necropolis (now known as 
that of Sa^j^lra, the village whose name is that 
of the ancient god). At Memphis this Socharis- 
form of Osiris was never replaced by the regular 
Busirite form, which prevailed elsewhere in Egypt. 
Doubtless this was because, at Memphis, Osms 
was entirely identified with Ptah-Seker, while at 
Abydos he was introduced from the north and 
merely displaced Anubis, the latter preserving his 
name and individuality, and only ceding his title 
of Khentarmritiu to his superseder. 

Thus at Abydos and everywhere else in Egypt, 
except at Memphis, Osiris was figured in his 
original Busirite form, as wearing the royal crown 
in his capacity of king of the aead, just as the 
living Pharaoh was king of the living. Indeed, 
as has been noted above, an Euhemeristic view 
regarded him as a very ancient dead king, who 
now ruled the shades as he had once ruled the 
living, and his wife and sister, Isis and Nephthjs, 
as having been his actual wife and sister in life, 
who bewailed him as he lay on his bier after his 
death at the hands of his wicked brother Set, 
the half -foreign deity of the wild desert. Gradu- 
ally the worship of Osiris spread southwards 
over all Egypt, and at Sifit and Abydos the 
guardian wolf and jackal diminished into his 
sons and servants, preserving their individuality, 
but ceding to him their local sovereignty. At 
Abydos the title of Khentarmntw did not finally 
pass from Anubis to Osiris tiH about the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Thenceforward Abydos 
became the great centre of Osiris-worship, and 
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Busiris degenerated into comparative unimport- 
ance, The only real rival of Abydos as the head- 
g^uarters of Osiris was the northern city of Mendes, 
in the Delta, only a few miles east of Busiris, 
where the god had at an early period become 
identified with the local animal-deity, a goat, who 
was called ‘ Soul of the Lord of Dedu,’ Bi-neh-ded, 
afterwards pronounced Bindidi, Mindid, whence 
Mendes and the modem Mendld or Amdld. It 
is uncertain whether the goat of Mendes was 
originally a god of the dead or not ; probably he 
was not. The ‘Lord of Dedu,’ whose ‘souP he 
was called, is, of course, Osiris, lord of Busiris. 
This title of Neh-Dedet was recognized throughout 
Egypt as one of the chief titles of Osiris, and on 
the stelae at Abydos it is always accorded to him 
side by side with the old appellation of the Abydene 
Anubis, Khentamentiu. 

With the worship of Osiris went the peculiar 
doctrines associated with his cult : the belief in 
resurrection, in the springing of life out of death, 
which made him a deity of renewed life as well 
as of death, and so identified him with the green 
corn-bearing^ Nile land as opposed to the waste 
deserts of his brother Set; and, most important 
of aU, the peculiar doctrine of the identification of 
every dead man with the god, which became at 
a very early period the cardinal tenet of Egyptian 
beliei with regard to the dead. This Busirite 
dogma was held even under the Old Kingdom 
by every Egyptian, and we may find his credo 
in this regard in the well-known * suten-di-hetep ’ 
formula of prayer for the welfare of the dead* man, 
which appears on every sarcophagus, and on every 
stele or gravestone, and in which the god, whether 
Anubis ‘ on the Serpent-Mountain, Lord of Sepa,* 
or Osiris, * Lord of Dedet, Khentamentiu, Lord of 
Abydos,* is besought to give a ‘king’s offering’ 
(h^tep’Suten) of ‘thousands of flesh, fowl, and 
everything good and pure on which the qod there 
liveth, to the ha of the venerated N, the justified.’ 
The venerated and justified dead man is the god 
there^ the deified Osiris N in the tomb, though he 
m^ not definitely be called ‘ the Osiris N.’ 

Even when otner deities were invoked to give 
the offering, as Amen-Ka or Hathor in the Th^an 
necropolis over which they ruled, or Geb the god 
of the earth and the Circle of the Nine Gods, the 
dead man is still Osiris ; he is not identified with 
Amen-Ea, Hathor, or Geb, although the fact that 
he is Osiris is not always mentioned. On the 
ushabtis (see Death and the Disposal op the 
Dead [Egyptian]) he is always called Osiris, and 
in later times we find the formula definitely phrased 
thus, ‘ May Osiris . . . give a king’s offering . . . ^ 
to the Osiris N.’ Osiris is asked to give an offer- 
ing such as a king would ^ve to himself, for every 
dead man was himself. The dead man was vener- 
ated, therefore, not as the dead N, a god because 
he was a dead ancestor, but as being one with 
Osiris. In this sense he was worshipped, and 
only in this sense may the Egyptians oe said to 
have possessed a cult of the dead. Their cult 
of the dead was the cult of Osiris, and it was to 
Osiris that the h^en-ha, or ‘servant of the ghost’ i 
(usually a near relative of the deceased), made the i 
offerings at the tomb, ‘ seeking to do honour to | 
those there’ [a polite periphrasis for the dead]. I 
These offerings consist, in the words of the very 
interesting inscription on the stele put up by King 
Aahmes to the memory of his grandmother. Queen 
Teta-shera, ‘in the pouring of water, the offering 
upon the altar, and the painting of the stele at the 
beginning of each season, at the Festival of the 
New Moon, at the feast of the month, the feast of 
the goingforth of the Sem-priest, the Ceremonies 
of the Night, the Feasts of the Fifth Day of the 
Month, and of the Sixth, the .HaA;-festival, the 


27ay-festival, the feast of Thoth, the beginning of 
every season of heaven and of earth.’ 

Originally, of course, these honours (see Death 
AND THE Disposal op the Dead [Egyptian]) 
were paid primarily to the ha, or ‘double,’ of the 
deceased, which was supposed to reside in the 
tomb, and, had it not been for the universal 
adoption of the Osirian doctrine, they would un- 
doubtedly have developed into a regular form of 
ancestor-worship, the ka of each person ‘there’ 
being worshipped as a god. We may perhaps 
even say that before the general adoption of 
the Osirian doctrine, the southern Egyptians 
did worship the has of the dead, or even the 
sahus (see Death, etc.). We do not know how 
ancient the beliefs in the other spiritual parts of 
the dead man, the Ja, or soul proper, and the 
hhuy or intelligence, are. In any case, these other 
spiritual portions of the man never were specially 
venerated. They required no sustenance, there- 
fore no offerings were made to them, such as were 
made to the ka. These offerings were made by 
the members of the family of the deceased persons, 
whose names were commemorated on stelae, to- 
gether with those of their living descendants ‘ who 
make their name to live upon earth ’ {sdankh ren%- 
sen tep ta). Several generations of the dead are 
often thus ‘ made to live ’ on the stelae (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]). The Egyptian ‘ cult of the dead ’ 
amounted to no more than this. 

The worship of the supreme god of the dead, 
Osiris himself, as apart from the offerings made to 
the individual Osirises, the dead, was carried on 
in the usual manner. He had two great temples, 
at Abydos and Busiris, which disputed the pos- 
session of his most holy relic, supposed to be 
his actual body ; and at Abydos he was supposed 
to be buried in a tomb which, by a misunder- 
standing of a hieroglyph, was identified with the 
tomb of the early monarch Tjer, the si^ of his 
name being misread as Khent, ‘chief, and so 
identified with ‘Khentamentiu.’ He was wor- 
shipped also as the ram at Mendes, and as the 
bull .^is and in the Kabiric form at Mem- 
his. The temple at Abydos was originally not 
is. In its lowest strata we find that his pre- 
decessor Anubis is the sole deity mentioned. 
Later on, as we have seen, Anubis and his 
‘brother’ Upuaut, the wolf of Sifit (the ‘Mak- 
eddn’ of Diodorus), accompany him as his ‘sons’ 
and attendants. The wolf was ori^nally not a 
god of the dead or of Abydos at all, but was a 
war-god, of whom the wolf was a good ^mbol, 
as the ‘ opener of the ways ’ to the pack. But the 
kinship of the wolf to the j'ackal soon caused 
Upuaut to be regarded also as a fellow-protector 
of the tombs with Anubis at Abydos, and in 
later times he is exclusively a god of the dead, the 
double of Anubis. Isis and Nephthys, with the 
child Horns, naturally accompanied Osiris from 
the Delta, where they also had their origin. But 
they did not come much forward till a compara- 
tively late period, when the triad Osiris, Isis, and 
Harpocrates took the place of the Theban triad 
Amen, Mut, and Khensu, which had become 
somewhat discredited everywhere except at Thebes 
after the end of the Theban domination. During 
that period Osiris had degenerated from the posi- 
tion of king of the dead to that of merely their 
judge; his kiimly functions were usurped by 
Amen-Ea, the Theban ‘king of the gods,’ who 
during the night was supposed to sail in his solar 
bark through the under world, giving light to the 

S )irits and accompanied by them in his course. 

ut in the Saite period Osiris not only returned to 
his position as king of the dead, but became king 
of the living also, for he took the place of Amen- 
Ea as supreme deity of Egypt, and the whole set 
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of myths connected with his name and those of 
Isis and Horns became the most important part of 
Egyptian religious belief. It was natural that 
this should be so then, when the centre of politi- 
cal gravity had shifted to the Delta, the onginal 
home of the Osirian religion. Later the Memphite 
sacred bull Apis, originally the animal of Ftah, 
but, on account of the confusion of the city-god 
with Socharis, also regarded as an incarnation of 
Osiris, came very much to the front, and the 
Ptolemaic Egyptians evolved a Grseco-Egyptian 
deity, Sarapis (from Asar-Hapi^ Osiris- Apis), out 
of the old Osiris, whose name now disappears. 
Finally, in the Roman period, Sarapis becomes 
identified with the old Nubian god of the dance 
and of music, Bes, and this godling, the most 
disreputable of the whole Egyptian pantheon, is 
venerated on the walls of ancient Abydos as the 
successor of Osiris, of Anubis, and of the primeval 
Hhentamentiu. 

Literature. — Maspero, Mudes de mythologie et d’archi‘ 
ologie 4gyptienne8, ii. pp. 10, 359 and passim ; Eduard Meyer, 
* Die Entwickelung der Kulte von Abydos und die sogenannten 
Schakalsgdtter ’ in JEgyptische JZeitschrift, xli. (1904), 97-107 
[with regard to the origin and relations of the Osirian doctrine, 
and the history of Anubis and Upuaut] ; Budge, Hist. Eg. i 
p, 19 [on the identification of the ‘ Tomb of Osiris ’ at Abydos] ; 
Petrie, Abydos ii. [on the temple of Osiris there] ; Currelly and 
Gardiner in Abydos Hi. [on the stele of Tetasheraj; Hall in 
PSBAf Jan. 1908 [on the Suten‘di-1}.etep formula, etc.]. Gener- 
ally, on the cult of the dead, the works of Budge, Erman, 
and Wiedemann on Egyptian religion. 

H. R. Hall. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Fijian). — The Fijian divinities fall 
naturally into two divisions — ^the Kalou-vu (‘ Root 
gods ’) and the Kalou-yalo (‘ Spirit gods,* t.e. deified 
mortals). There is much truth in Waterhouse’s 
suggestion that the Kalou-vu were of Polynesian 
origin, carried into Fiji by immigrants from the 
east and imposed upon the conquered Melanesian 
tribes in addition to their own pantheon of deified 
ancestors ; and that Ndengei, who was undoubtedly 
a Melanesian ancestor, was adopted by the immi- 
grants, as the Etruscan gods were by the Romans. 
The Fijian’s belief in his own tribal divinity did 
not entail denial of the gods of other tribes. To 
the Hebrew prophets the cult of Baal-peor was not 
so much a false as an impious creed. In giving 
their allegiance to the chiefs who conquered them, 
it was natural that the Fijians should admit the 
supremacy of their conquerors’ gods, who, by 
giving the victory to their adherents, had proved 
themselves to be the more powerful. Wainua, the 

f reat war-god of Rewa, is said to have drifted from 
onga; and his priest, when inspired, gave his 
answers in the Tongan language. The Rewans 
had given the chief ]3ace in their pantheon to the 
god of mere visitors. 

First among the Kalou-vu was Ndengei, primarily 
a god of Rakiraki on the north coast of Viti Levu, 
but known throughout Fiji except in the eastern 
islands of the Lau group. This god, evolving from 
the ancestor and tutelary deity of a joint family 
into a symbol of Creation and Eternity in serpent 
form, is a counterpart of Jupiter, the god of a 
Latin tribe, inflated with Etruscan and Greek 
myth until he overshadowed the ancient world as 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Ndengei and the per- 
sonages associated with him are proved by the 
earliest myths of their home on the Ra coast to 
have been mortals deified as the first immigrants 
and founders of the race. If the Polynesian gods 
were originally deified ancestors, their deification 
took place at a period so remote that their descend- 
ants cannot be identified. 

Ancestor-worship is the key to the Melanesian 
system of government. The Fijian’s conception 
of human authority was based upon his religion. 
Patriarchy, if not the oldest, is certainly the most 


natural shape into which the religious instinct of 
primitive man would crjrstallize. First there was 
the family — and the Pacific islands were probably 
peopled by single families — ruled absolutely by the 
rather, with his store of traditions brought from 
the land from which he came. His sons, knowing 
no laws but those which he had taught them, 
planting their crops, building their huts and their 
canoes under his direction, bringing their disputes 
to him for judgment, came to trust him for guidance 
in every detail of their lives. Suddenly he left 
them. They could not believe that he, whose anger 
they had feared but yesterday, had vanished like 
the flame of yesterday’s fire. His spirit had left 
his body ,* yet somewhere it must still be watching 
them. In life he had threatened them with punish- 
ment for disobedience, and, even now, when they 
did the things of which he disapproved, punishment 
was sure to follow — the; crops failed ; a hurricane 
unroofed the hut ; floods swept away the canoe. 
If an enemy prevailed against them, it was because 
they had neglected him ; when the yams ripened 
to abundant harvest, he was rewarding their piety. 
In this natural creed was the germ of government. 
Each son of the dead father founded his own 
family, but still owed allegiance to the earthly 
representative— the eldest son — in whom dwelt a 
portion of the father’s godhead. Generations came 
and went; the tribe increased from tens to hun- 
dreds, but still the eldest son of the eldest, who 
carried in his veins the purest blood of the ancestor, 
was venerated almost like a god. The ancestor 
was now regarded as a Kalou-vu, and had his 
temple and his priests, who became a hereditary 
caste, with the strong motive of self-interest for 
keeping his memory green. Priest and chief tacitly 
agreed to give one another mutual support, the one 
by threatening divine punishment for disobedience, 
the other by insisting upon regular ofiferings to the 
temple. 

That the cult of a common ancestor persisted 
for many generations is shown by the custom of 
taumii which means literally ‘sprung from the 
same root,’ i.e. of a common origin. It is applied 
to two or more tribes who may live in different 
islands, speak different dialects, and have nothing 
in common but their god. They do not necessarily 
intermarry ; they may have held no intercourse for 
generations ; each may have forgotten the names 
of its chiefs of five generations back, the site of its 
ancient home, and tne traditions of its migrations ; 
and yet it never forgets the tribe with vmich it is 
tauvu. Members of that tribe may run riot in its 
village, slaughter its pigs, and ravage its planta- 
tions, while it sits smiling by, for the spoilers are 
its brothers, worshippers of a common ancestor, 
and are therefore entitled in the fullest sense to 
the ‘freedom of the city.’ Sometimes the bond 
can be traced back to its origin, the marriage of 
the daughter of a high chief with the head of a 
distant clan. Her rank was so transcendent that 
she brought into her husband’s family a measure 
of the godhead of her ancestors, and her descend- 
ants have thenceforth reverenced her forefathers 
in preference to those of her husband. Generally 
the bond is so remote that the common ancestor 
is known by the name of an animal or of a natural 
object, and the fact that his worshippers may not 
eat the animal suggests a trace of totemism of a 
bygone age. In such cases a young band firom an 
overcrowded island may have crossed the water 
to seek wider planting lands. 

Among the Viti Levu tribes of Melanesian origin 
there was a peculiar ancestral cult known as the 
mhahi^ primarily devoted to a thanksgiving for the 
first-fruits and to initiation. The rites were held in 
rectangular stone enclosures, called nanga (‘bed,* 
i.e. of the ancestors), Thes'=» w#»rA hniif. 
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the graves of dead chiefs, who were invoked to 
shower blessings on the tribe in ceremonies which 
degenerated into orgies of a sexual character. The 
rites were said to have been introduced by two 
old men who were found wandering on the sea- 
shore-strangers cast by the sea, for they could 
not speak a word of Fijian. The initiated were 
sworn to secrecy, and the peculiarity of the rites 
was that initiated members of tribes with whom 
the owners of the nctngci happened to be at war 
might attend the rites unharmed, and invoke the 
aid of spirits from whom they were not themselves 
descended. 

The Fijians had a well-peopled mythology of the 
after life. The spirits of the dead had neither 
temples nor priests, for, as they left the living 
unmolested, the living were not called upon to 
make propitiatory sacrifices to them. They were 
kept alive by the professional story-tellers, who 
revived them after funerals, when men’s thoughts 
were directed to the mystery of death. In a land 
where every stranger is an enemy, the idea of the 
naked shade, turned out friendless into eternity 
to find his own way to Bulotu, conjured up images 
of the perils that beset the lone wayfarer on earth, 
and the shade was made to run the gauntlet of 
fiends that were the incarnations of such perils. 
Though the story of the soul’s last journey agreed 
in outline, the details were filled in by each tribe to 
suit its geographical position. There was generally 
water to cross, and a ghostly ferryman who treated 
his passengers with scant courtesy. There was 
Ghost-scatterer who stoned the shade, and^ Reed- 
spear who impaled him. Goddesses of frightful 
aspect peered at him and gnashed their teeth; 
Ravuravu, the god of murder, fell upon him ; the 
Bismisser sifted out the real dead from the trance- 
smitten; fisher-fiends entangled cowards in their 
net; at every turn of the Long Road there was 
some malevolent being to put the shade to the 
ordeal ; so that none but brave warriors who had 
died a violent death— the only sure passport to 
Bulotu — passed through unscathed. The shades 
of all Viti Levu and the contiguous islands and of 
a large part of Vanua Levu took the nearest road, 
either to the dwelling of Ndengei or to Naithom- 
bothombo, the ‘ jumping - off - ^ace,’ in Bua, and 
thence passed over the western ocean to Bulotu, 
the birthplace of the race. No belief was more 
natural for a primitive people than that the land 
of which their fathers had told them, where the 
air was warmer, the yams larger, and the soil 
more fruitful, was the goal of their spirits after 
death. 

When a chief died, his body was washed and 
shrouded in bark-cloth. A whale’s tooth was laid 
on his breast to throw at the ghostly pandanus 
tree. ^ If he hit the mark, he sat down to wait for 
his wife, who he now knew would be strangled 
to his manes ; but if he missed, he went forward 
weeping, for it proved that she had been unfaithful 
to Mm in life. His tomb became his shrine. A 
roof was built over it to protect him from the 
sun and the rain. Kava roots and cooked food 
were laid upon it, that his spirit might feed upon 
their spiritual essence. And with each presenta- 
tion, prayers for his protection were repeated. 
Indolent or ignoble chiefs were soon forgotten, and 
in times of prosperity the grass began to grow rank 
even over the bones of a doughty and masterful 
cMef, but at the first breath of adversity his tomb 
was carefully weeded, and the offerings became re- 
gular. Some member of the priestly family would 
then become possessed by his spirit, and would 
squeak oracles in a high falsetto. The process of 
evolution from the tomb to the temple would now 
be ve^ short. The peculiarity of ancestor- worship 
in Fiji is that men worshipped not their own, but 


their chief’s ancestors, to whom they themselves 
might have but a slender blood relationship. 

Basil Thomson. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Hebrew). — The latest portions of 
the Hebrew Canon are, roughly speaking, con- 
temporary with the earlier Jewish apocryphal 
writings; but it will for the present purpose be 
convenient to include the evidence of all the 
canonical writings of the OT under the heading 
‘Hebrew,’ and to reserve the data found in the 
OT apocrypha, the Talmud, and other later works 
for the ‘Jewish’ section of the subject here dealt 
with. Probable dates of later Scriptures quoted 
in the section will, however, usually be given. 

The question of ancestor-worship among the 
ancient Hebrews has been much discussed in 
recent times, the most systematic treatise on the 
affirmative side so far being Friedrich Schwally’s 
Das Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892), which 
in the main follows the views previously laid down 
by Stade and Oort (see the literature at the end), A 
decisively negative answer is given in Der Ahnen^ 
hultus und die Urreligion Israels by Carl Griineisen 
(Halle, 1900), who, whilst utilizing the arguments 
advanced in J. Frey’s Tod, Seelenglaube und 
SeelenJcult in alien Israel (Leipzig, 1889), attempts 
to establish his thesis on a more scientific basis 
than had been done before. This divergency of 
views rests, of course, not so much on questions of 
fact as on diverse modes of interpreting the many 
references to the departed found in the OT. The 
Hebrew Scriptures have, thanks partly to the 
relation they bear to all phases of life, and partly, 
no doubt, also to the judgment emphatically 
pronounced by Jahwism on other cults, preserved 
for us a far larger number of details connected 
with mourning and cognate matters than have so 
far come to light in the inscriptions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is highly probable, however, that 
a common stock of ideas underlies both these 
branches of early Semitic beliefs and customs ; for 
it is becoming more and more clear that pre- 
Mosaic Hebraism was thoroughly rooted — not by 
borrowing, but by original affinities— in the widely 
spread traditions of the general Semitic family. 

This branch of the subject will be treated under 
the following heads; (1) Translation to heaven; 
(2) Teraphim; (3) Sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead ; (4) Sanctity of graves ; (5) Mourning 
customs ; (6) Levirate law ; (7) Laws of unclean- 
ness ; (8) Necromancy. 

I. Translation to heaven. — ^Deification, if the 
term were here allowed at all,* could not possibly 
mean the same in the religion of Jahweh as 
in the polytheistic Babylonian religion ; and 
yet it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the translation of Enoch recorded in Gn 
originally belonged to the same class of beliefs as 
the transference of the Babylonian Sit-napishtin 
to the society of the gods. It has already been 
remarked (see § i of * Babylonian,’ art, above) that 
Sit-napishtin is in reality a combination of the 
Biblical Noah and Enoch; or, more probably, 
Noah and Enoch represent a splitting up of the 
one original personality of Sit-napishtin. However 
this may be, Enoch, like Sit-napishtin, was spared 
death and the descent into Sheol, which are the 
common fate of mortals; and the legitimate 
meaning of the phrase ‘Elohim took him’ is 
that he was transferred to a condition of close 
association with the Deity. Under the Jahwistic 
system of religion this would mean that he joined 

* The use of the tenn might seem justified by the designation 
eloAim applied to the ghost of Samuel in 1 S 28^8, but it is there 
used only by the witch of Endor. Whether elohim^ ‘ the dead * 
in Is is very doubtful. The idea of deification or semi- 
deification is, however, implied in a passage like Ps 828, though 
elohim is there used of the living. 
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the company of angelic beings (cherubim, seraphim, 
etc.) which in prophetic imagery* (see Is 6 j Ezk 1 
and 10) surrounded the throne of Jahweh. 

Another clear instance of the translation of a 
mortal to the company of heavenly beings, without 
having died and gone down to Sheol, is Elijah, t 
who passed from earth to heaven in a whirlwind 
(2 K 2'^) ; and a veiled example of transference to 
heaven immediately after death {i.e, without 
having previously gone down to Sheol) is, accord- 
ing to Kabbinic tradition (see DetU. Babba^ xi. 6), 
contained in Dt 34®, where the burial of Moses is 
apparently stated (see Driver, in loco) to have been 
undertaken by Jahweh Himself. Viewed in the 
light afforded by the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, it seems likely that the Midrashic state- 
ments of the high favour accorded to Mosest are 
based on a tradition of great antiquity. 

Different from the above-named instances, because pointing 
to an anti-Jahwiatic stratum of belief in deification or semi- 
deification, is Is 6316, where the supremacy of Jahweh is 
emphasized by the admission made by the prophet on his own 
behalf or on that of the nation, that ‘Abraham knoweth us not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us.’ The clear inference is 
that Abraham and Israel (or Jacob) were, as the departed 
ancestors of the race, re^rded, by at any rate a portion of the 
nation, as tutelary deities who interested themselves in the 
condition of the people, and on whom one could call for 
succour in times of distres^see, e.g.j Chejme, The Prophedes 
of Isaiah, in loco, and Last Words ; Ed. Meyer, § Die Israeliten 
und ihre Nachharstdmme, 1906, p. 286). The ideas connected 
with the term * Abraham’s bosom ^ used in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 1622.23) may not unfairly be regarded as a 
development from the deification of Abraham implied in the 
Isaianic passage quoted (see K. Winterbotham, ‘ The Cultus of 
Father Abraham,’ in Expositor, 1896, ii. pp. 177-186). 

2. Teraphim. — It has been suggested (see, e.g., 
Schwally, op» cit. ^ 35 ff. ; Charles, Eschatology^ 
p. 21 ff.) that the Teraphim, of which pretty fre- 
quent mention is made m the OT, were originally 
images of ancestors. But there is, so far, nothing 
to prove the correctness of this proposition. The 
word itself is of uncertain origin. Schwally’s sug- 
gestion that Teraphim comes from the same root 
as Bephaim (* shades ’) fails to recommend itself on 
philological or other grounds. Sayce || connects it 
with a Babylonian word tarpu (‘ ghost ’). Perhaps 
equally admissible would be a connexion with the 
Ethiopic teraf (pi. terafat), which among other 
meanings has that of excellentia, prcestantia. The 
plural Teraphim in the sense of eoacellenticB would 
then be analogous to that of Elohim in its original 
plural signification, but it would at the same time 
afford no clue t as to what kind of exalted beings 
it represented. From 1 S 19^®* i® (where Michal 
employs Teraphim to personate David on a sick-bed) 
we learn that the word was in the plural form used 
to denote a single image (thus lending itself, like 
Elohim, to a pluralis majestatis). The same pas- 
sage shows that it bore a human form, but this fact 
by no means demonstrates its identity with an 

* These prophetic ideas were probably grounded on much 
earlier modes of religious contemplation. Isaiah and Ezekiel 
need only have given a special Jahwistic finish to certain more 
or less known forms of Divine imagery. In the case of Ezekiel, 
the influence of his Babylonian surroundings is clearly dis- 
cernible. , , . 

t Charles {Eschatology, p. 66) regards the translation of 
Enoch and Elijah as a step preparatory to the higher doctrine 
of the soul developed by Jahwism; but an analogous higher 
belief probably existed also among the Babylonians (see A. 
Jeremias referred to in § i of Babylonian art.). The tradition 
regarding Enoch is, moreover, in all probability far too early to 
fall in with Charles’s theory. The truth seems to be tlwt 
diverse theories and beliefs existed side by side among both the 
Babylonians and the ancient Hebrews. ... 

t In the Midrash referred to, as also elsewhere, the smnt of 
Moses is said to have been separated from the body, not by the 
intervention of the angel of death, but by a kiss of Jahweh. 
Immediately after death he was placed under the throne of 
glory amidst cherubim, seraphim, and other angelic beinra. 

IThis inference from Is 63^6 of course, independent of 
Ed. Meyer’s general theory regarding the original divinity of 
some of the patriarchs. 

II See Oaf. Heb. Lex., s.v. 

•jjf It would be too venturesome to base a theory on the root- 
meaning of the Ethiopic verb tar of a : reliquum esse vd fieri, so 
as to make it refer to the continued existence of the departed. 


ancestral figure.* In Jg 17® 18^^^*, at any rate, the 
Teraphim cannot denote a mere family deity, hut 
the national God (Jahweh) Himself ; for the image 
there spoken of belonged first to an Ephraimite and 
then to Danites, with a Levite as ministering priest 
in both cases (see the emphatic reference to a 
eneral cult in 18^®). Nor does the testimony borne 
y 1 S 19 to the fact of the Teraphim having formed 
part of the usual equipment of a well-to-do family 
[‘observe the Teraphim,’ Charles, op. cit. p. 22J 
necessarily imply a connexion with ancestor- wor- 
ship ; for it is quite as likely that the national God 
Himself was thus represented in houses of private 
families, t Still less decisive is the consultation of 
Teraphim as oracles (with the sanction of the pre- 
valent religion, as, e.g., Hos 3^ ; or without it, as, 
e.g.y 2 K 23 ®^) ; for Jahweh Himself or any other 
deity could thus he consulted. 

The Elohim before whom a Hebrew servant who wished to 
remain perpetually in his master’s service was brought, in con- 
nexion with the ceremony of having his ear pierced with an 
awl at his master’s door t (Ex 216), have also been regarded 
by a number of scholars as images of ancestors and identified 
with the Teraphim. The momentary fixing of the servant’s ear 
to his employer’s door looks, indeed, like ‘admission to the 
family cult with all its obligations and privileges,' § and it is 
from this consideration that the idea of ancestral gods (or an 
ancestral god), being here represented by Elohim, derives its 
strength. But certain the conclusion is not ; for the tutelary 
deity of the family need not necessarily be an ancestor, and may, 
in fact (as has already been remarked), be the national God Him- 
self. Nor is it certain that images of any kind are here meant ; 
for the term Elohim may bear the meaning of ‘judges’ (cf. Ex 
227.8.27 (Eng. vv.6-9.28), and see LXX, Dillmann and the 
Rabbinical Commentaries, in loco), and the piercing of the ear 
may have been a symbol of obedience (for illustrations, see 
Dillmann, in loco). If, however, the Elohim in Ex 216 were 
images of ancestors, either the Mosaic legislator must have felt 
no antagonism between Jahwism and this form of the ancestral 
cult, or the images must at the time in question have come to be 
regarded as representatives of Jahweh Himself. On the former 
supposition the omission of the Elohim in the parallel Deutero- 
nomic passage (Dt 15^2-18) would point to a later effort made 
to eliminate the ancestral idea from the ceremony. On the 
latter supposition the Deuteronomist would have aimed at 
discarding images generally (even of Jahweh Himself). || 

There remain two references in the OT to 
Teraphim in connexion with non-Israelites, namely, 
the stealing of Laban’s Teraphim by Eachel re- 
corded in Gn 31, and the consultation of Teraphim 
by Nebuchadnezzar mentioned in Ezk 21®® (Eng, 
v.®^). From the fact of the apparent common 
worship of the Teraphim by Hebrews, Aramaeans, 
and Babylonians, the conclusion has been drawn 
that ancestor- worship must be meant (see Schwally, 
op. cit. pp. 36, 37) ; for it would, so it has been 
argued, he diificult to find another cult that 
possessed the international character implied. 
Another such basis could, however, he easily 
imagined (any of the great powers of nature 
womd indeed satisfy this reqmrement), and it is 
furthermore possible that the Teraphim (especially 
if the general meaning, excellentice, be adopted; 
see above) represented different kinds of deities 
among different nations. In the case of Ezk 21®® 
there is also the possibility that the prophet merely 
expressed Nebuchadnezzar’s manner of consulting 
oracles in terms of Hebrew speech, and that 
* The argument that an ancestral image must here be excluded 
by the very fact of David’s firm adherence to Jahweh (Charles, 
loc. cit.) is not sufficiently convincing, for a certain degree of 
veneration paid to departed forefathers may be quite compatible 
with monotheism or (as in David’s case) with henotheism. 
t For illustrations, see Griineisen, op. cit. p. 181. 

X This interpretation goes with the theory that the Elohim 
were household gods *, if (see farther on) judges are meant, the 
door or doorpost would be that of the sanctuary or court where 
they sat. 

§ So Charles, loc. cit. ; it would, however, be more correct to 
omit the word all from the sentence. The perpetual servant 
still continued in the status of a dependent, and fell short of the 
privileges of a son of the house (except, perhaps, under special 
circumstances, when there was no son ; see Gn 153). 

11 If judges were meant by Elohim, their omission by the 
Deuteronomist might have tieen due to the use of the word in 
that sense having become obsolete, although it might be urged 
that slwph^m would in that case have been employed m- 
stead. 
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Teraphim in tlie nsnal OT meaning of the word 
were not actually used by him. 

It would seem, therefore, that so far we^ have no 
clear indication as to what deity or deities^ the 
Teraphim represented. All that can be said is 
that they may originally have been images of 
ancestors, and the fact of their having been (in 
many cases at least) household gods would be in 
consonance with the idea, though it cannot be 
adduced as a proof of its correctness. 

3. Sacrifices and offerings to the dead. — ^As a 
clear reference * to the offering of food to the dead 
Bt 26^* may be claimed; the tithe-giver there 
makes the following declaration: have not 

eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof being unclean, nor given thereof to 
the deadJ\ Oort, Stade, Schwally, and others see 
in this declaration a prohibition (and therefore an 
evidence of the custom) of sacrificial offerings to 
the dead, understanding the text to mean that the 
tithe sacred to Jahweh was not to be perverted to 
idolatrous practices connected with the worship of 
the dead ; but the general bearing of the entire 
declaration suggests only the provision of susten- 
ance. The evidence for sacrifices offered to the 
dead must therefore rest on other gi'ounds (see 
farther on). The fact, however, that every single 
tithe-giver had to make the statement in question 
proves that the practice of feeding the dead, or 
a strong disposition towards it, was wide-spread 
among the people, and perhaps also in the higher 
grades of society. 

This is one of the indications sho'wing that the 
ancient Hebrews shared with their Babylonian kins- 
men the belief in the continuance of the human 
personality after death, and in its need of susten- 
ance in Sheol, the Hebrew equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian Shu^dlu or Ardlu. But whilst in Babylonia 
and Assyria the early customs connected with the 
belief were allowed to flourish by the side of the 
State religions, Jahwism strove with aU its might 
to suppress them. In a measure it succeeded; 
but popular ideas are not easily rooted out, and 
the practice continued for a considerable period of 
time in different parts of the country. The various 
and partly conflicting references to the dead met 
with in the OT are largely to be explained by this 
conflict of Jahwism with the ancient cult and the 
frequent recrudescence of heathen ideas in all their 
original force. That, however, Jahwism made sub- 
stantial progress in the course of time, is shown by 
the fact that Jahweh, who was originally only a 
territorial God, gradually acquired authority even 
over Sheol, as is evidenced by His power of bring- 
ing up the dead from the under world mentioned in 
1 S 2® (hardly later than c. 700 B.O. [Driver]), and 
by the belief in His presence there recorded in 
Ps 139® (close of Persian age [Cheyne]). There is 
here another point of contact with the (probably 
likewise later) Babylonian belief which regarded 
Marduk and other deities as ‘raisers from the 
dead’ (see § i of ‘Babylonian* art.); but the 
chief interest of the fact lies in the slow Wt 
sure preparation for the higher Hebrew doctrine 
of monotheism and the later Jewish belief in 
the resurrection as taught in Dn 12 (probably 
Maccabsean) (see Charles, op. cit. p. 132 pasdm). 

Of direct evidence for the presentation of sacri- 

* SchwaUy’s attenipt (op. dt. p. 22) to construe Jer 167 into 
an evidence to the offering of sustenance, and even of sacrificial 
gifts to the dead, is not convincing^ (see Griineisen, op. cU. 
p. 130) ; but so far as sustenance is concerned, the evidence of 
Dt 26W ia quite sufficient. 

t Driver (in loco) does not decide between the claims of this 
rendering and that of ‘/or the dead,’ which might then be taken 
to refer to funeral repasts offered to the mourners by their 
friends. But the phrase would hardly be natural in that sense. 
Among the Rabbinic commentators, Abraham ibn Ezra suggested 
an id<mtrous intention, introducing this explanation by * and 
some say.’ 


ficial offerings to the dead there is not much. The 
reference to a family sacrifice in 1 S 20^ is not 
conclusive ; for although there is much to be said in 
favour of the idea that the blood-relationship with 
an ancestral god lay at the base of such a family 
offering,* it is conceivable that a deity other than 
ancestral was in the case mentioned the object of 
common worship (see what has been said in § 2 on 
the family deity). The treasures found in the 
sepulchre of King David (Jos. Ant. Xin. viii, 4, 
XVI. vii. 1 ; BJ I. ii. 5), and doubtless also in those 
of other kings, may originally have had the char- 
acter of a sacrificial offering (Schwally, op. cit. 
p. 24) ; but it is also possible that they were merely 
intended to serve as an ample provision for the dead 
monarch’s needs. The divers kinds of spices with 
which the grave of King Asa was filled (2 Ch 16^^) 
might have been nothing but an extension of the use 
of spices in the preparation of the body for burial ; 
but the ‘ very great burning ’ which was made for 
the same king would seem to point at least to the 
offering of incense f to the departed. The pre- 
valence of the practice in the case of kings is 
attested by Jer 34®; and its spread among the 
people is in all probability proved by the term 
mesdr^pho (ifl“l^9, ‘he that makes a burning for 
him,’ rather than ‘he who burns him*; see Oaf. 
Heh. Lex.y s.v. ^nz') in Am 6^®. Ezk offers very 
strong evidence of the idolatrous worship of de- 
parted kings (see § 7), and the offering of sacrificial 
gifts must have formed part of such worship. J The 
evidence from oracles (see § 8) points in the same 
direction, for an offering of some kind would 
naturally precede the consultation of the dead. 
On the probable offering of hair made to the dead, 
see § 5; and there is, besides, the tendency to 
connect a propitiatory purpose with the ordinary 
presentation of sustenance to the departed ; and 
if the analogy from the Babylonian custom be 
taken into account, it becomes pretty certain that 
among the ancient (pre-Mosaic and anti-Jahwistic) 
Hebrews also sacrinces to the dead were, to say 
the least of it, not uncommon. 

4. Sanctity of graves. — The question concerning 
the veneration of graves is closely connected with 
that of sacrifices to the dead; for if the latter 
question be answered in the affirmative, the graves 
of ancestors would have to be regarded as the 
places where the sacrificial offerings were made. 
Viewed in this light, there is much in favour of 
the opinion that the massehah set up by Jacob on 
the grave of Kachel (Gn 35®®) was intended to 
mark it as a spot devoted to her worship. § The 
name Allon-bacuth (‘oak of weeping*) given to 
the tree under which Kebekah’s nurse, Deborah, 
was buried (Gn 35®), proves nothing ; and Cornill’s 
conjecture (ZATW xi. pp. 15-21) that the erection 
of a massehah and the libation of oil poured on it 
recorded in Gn 35^^ referred in the original form 
of the text to Deborah’s grave, cannot, of course, 
be treated as an ascertained fact. Nor can the 
circumstance mentioned by Schwally [op. cit. p. 68), 
that graves, like the sanctuaries of Jahweh Him- 
self, were put on heights, be cited in favour of 
intended sacrificial worship there; for the same 
writer records the well-known fact that tombs in 
Palestine were, apparently for other reasons, gener- 
ally rock-hewn. 

The stress laid on family graves (as more especi- 
ally the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23®®'- etc.), with 
See W. R. Smith, Rel. cf Sem.^y Lect. ii., passim. 

t Unless it was merely intended to render the passage to 
Hades pleasant. 

t The eating of sacrifices to the dead mentioned in Ps lOfiSS is 
brought in as a foreign custom (connected by parallelism with 
Baal-peor), but at the same time it shows a tendency among the 
Hebrews to adopt it. 

S Of. the ma^^ebah set up by Jacob at Bethel for the worship 
of Jahweh (Gn 2818), The worship paid to Rachel wordd no 
doubt be of a secondary kind. 
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which the phrase ‘ being gathered to one's fathers ' 
has been connected, may legitimately be regarded 
as a desire ‘to introduce the departed into the 
society of his ancestors ' (Charles, op. cit. p. 12 ) ; 
but the passages relating to these sepulchres con- 
tain (in the form at any rate in which the texts 
have been handed down to us) no reference to 
sacrifices or offerings of any kind. 

There is, however, apart from family graves, the 
strong testimony of Is 65“* (‘who remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments '), which, 
as an evidence of necromancy practised at graves 
(see § 8 ), demands not only the supposition that 
offerings were there made in order to obtain a 
hearing from the dead, but also that from the 
general idolatrous point of view such graves (de- 
clared doubly unclean by Jahwism ; see § 7 ) were 
regarded as sacred. At least as strong is the evi- 
dence from Ezk On both passages, see § 7 . 

5 . Mourning customs. — Several of the mourning 
customs of ancient Israel are very obscure, and a 
careful scrutiny is required before anything like a 
decision can be arrived at on any single point. It 
will therefore be best to consider these customs 
separately. 

(a) The mourner put on sackcloth . — The sack- 
cloth, with which the application of ashes or earth 
is sometimes mentioned, was in very early times 
in all probability a loin-cloth only, the tearing 
and entire putting off of the usual garments having 
preceded the ‘girding on' of it (see esp. Is 32^^). 
Mic 1 ® (*I will go stripped and naked'), especially 
if taken in conjunction with the phrase, ‘ in nakea- 
ness and shame' of v.^^, points to a stiU earlier 
custom, when the mourner went quite naked ; but 
the general practice of putting on sackcloth as a 
substitute for all other garments must have set in 
pretty early, and considerable modifications* both 
in the form of the sackcloth and in the direction 
of putting on other apparel may have been gradu- 
ally, though not universally, made in later Biblical 
times. 


The putting on of sackcloth has been claimed as a mark of 
submisMon to a superior (cf. 1 K 2031* 32)^ and the fact of Isaiah 
having apparently worn it as his usual garment t (Is 202) has 
been taken to show that it was also considered a holy garment 
(see Schwally, op. cit. p. 12). The practice would on either 
explanation point to one form or another of ancestor-worship. 
Jer 4837, where the putting on of sackcloth is mentioned together 
with cuttings in the hands, etc., places it in the cat^oiy of 
usages which have been claimed to possess a ritual value (see 
farwier on). But it is, on the other hand, psychologically very 
probable that the meaning lying at the base of the practi<^ is 
wat of self-humiliation, t — a sentiment which would equally 
accompany the attitude of submission to a superior, and the 
marks of Igrief at losing a beloved relative or companion, and 
which might also suit the prophet attending on Jahweh. The 
primitive entire nakedness of the mourner, to which reference 
has been made, reminds one of the fact that on the Stele of 
Vultures (see g a of the ‘Babylonian* art.) the dead are shown 
to have been buried naked, g The mourner might therefore 
have desired not to appear at ^eater advant^e than the 
mourned dead. Later on, sackcloth would be assumed by the 


* This supposition is borne out by the somewhat conflicting 
data regarding the wearing of sackcloth. The verb fyngar which 
is used with salp appears to show that a loin-cloth was originally 
meant (cf. ^gorm in Gn 37), and the word mothnaim ( “loins’) 
is expressly employed where l},agar is not used. In as late a 
work as the Ascension of Isaiah (1st cent. a.d.) the prophets 
spoken of in 2W are said to be naked, notwithstanding the 
sackcloth that was on them. On the other hand, the verbs 
lavash and kasah are also used with sakj and i.agar is also 
employed with Sphod, etc. ; and a passage like * to spread sack- 
cloth and ashes under him ’ (Is 68®), clearljy points to a different 
kind of cloth from that put round the loins. For a fuller dis- 
cussion on this point, see on the one side Schwally (pp. cit. 
p. llff.), and on the other Griineisen (op. cit. p. 79 ff.). 
whether in any case the saTf ever had the form of a corn- 
sack with a slit at the top (see Kamphausen in Biehm’s JEfTTB, 
art. ‘ Sack *), is a different question. 

t Cheyne {Prophecies of Isaiah, in loco) regards It as an 
* outer garment, *and explains the word ‘ naked ' in, c.p., 1 S 1924 
to mean ‘without the outer garment.* But one can hardly 
accept this as a natural explanation of the term, 
t See J. Frey, 2M, SeeUnglaube, etc. p. 42. 

5 It is, of course, possible that the dbrcumstance was there 
due to the exigencies of war. 


mourner in deference to the altered public sense of decency, 
and the modifications referred to would gradually follow. If 
this view be correct, the close association of the sackcloth with 
ritual usages (Jer 4837) may belong to later times. On the sug- 
gestion that the practice of wearing sackcloth was adopted 
with the object of deceiving the dead as to the identity of the 
mourner, see farther on. 

( 6 ) The mourner put off his sandals. — The putting 
off* of one’s sandals in connexion with mourning is 
not so frequently mentioned as the girding on of 
sackcloth, but it was no doubt meant to accompany 
it re^larly (see, e.^., Ezk 24^^, 2 S 15®^^}. Passages 
like Ex 3®, Jos 5^® show that no sandals were to be 
worn at sacred places. Hence the supposition that 
it was essentially a ritual practice. But here again 
the original meaning was probably self-humiliation, 
which would suit both the grief of mourners and 
the attendance at sacred places. 

(c) The mourner cut off his hair, or heard, or 
The cutting oft* of the hair in connexion 
with mourning is mentioned, e.g., in Mic P® (‘make 
thee bald and poll thee for the children of thy 
delight ') ; the removal of the beard as a sign of 
mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem is re- 
corded in Jer 41® ,* the two together are found in 
Is 15*. The characteristic feature in cutting ofi' 
hair on these occasions consisted in making a bald- 
ness ‘ between the eyes ’ (Et 14^), which must mean 
over the middle part of the forehead (see Driver, in 
loco), although in different parts of the country 
hair from other parts of the head was probably 
also cut away. The beard was apparently cut off 
entirely.* 

Tylor, Oort, W, R. Smith, and others favour the 
idea that the hair so cut off' was designed as an 
offering to the dead — a theory which is strongly 
supported by numerous analogies from the customs 
of the Arabs f and other races. The offering of hair 
in the ritual of Jahweh is clearly attested in the 
case of the Nazirite (Nu 6 ^®), and the practice would 
seem less strange in the ritual of the dead, who, 
according to old ideas, stood in need of all the 
things that appertained to the living. 

Another plausible explanation would be that the cutting^ off 
of the hair from head and chin was a kind of adjunct to the 
removal of one’s clothes. Everything, it may have been held, 
was to be discarded that served as an ornament or protection 
to the bodjr, not only the .clothes, but also the hair. The idea 
of self-humiliation, which might have been involved in the act, 
is supported by the fact that the cutting off of the beard (see 
2 S 104. and the parallel passage 1 Oh 194) was regarded as an 
indignity. This idea would, however, not be incompatible with 
the simultaneous sacrifice of the hahr. The dead might be bene- 
fited. and the living at the same time humiliated. 

A third explanation that has been offered of this and, in fact, 
of all the mourning customs connected with apparel and bodily 
mutilation, is that these rites had the object of deceiving the 
dead as to the identity of the livinpr, so as to escape any evil 
which recognition might bring with it.t This idea seems, how- 
ever, un-Semitic, and it certainly does not fit in vsdth other 
notions regarding the dead in early Hebrew times. Beings 
who could be called yiddc^onim ‘knowing ones’!), and 

to whom one resorted for oracles, could hardly be deceived by 
a change of garments or other disguise on the part of the 
living. They certainly could not be deceived by taking off 
one’s sandals, which is also pressed into the service. The ex- 
amples, moreover, from the customs of other races (including 
the Eomans), quoted by the supporters of this theory, are lor 
the most part capable of another explanation. The opposite 


* This is required by the verbs goMh and pada’ used in the 
passages quoted. In 2 S 104 the verb karath is used, and 
the beard is expressly mentioned (in 1 Cb 194 [parallel passage] 
the verb galap is, however, used, and apparently the entire 
beard meant). 

t See esp. W. B. Smith, pp. 823-826. 

t For a full exposition of this view (adopted also by Kautzs<fii 
in Hastings' DB, Ext. VoL 614b), see Griineisen, op. cit. p. 95 ff. 
J. G. Frazer (JAI xv. p. 73 ff.), on whose remarks regarding 
Bohemian and other customs Griineisen and others primarily 
based the theory, ei^resses himself, however, doubtful as to the 
meaning of the cutting off of the hair spoken of here p. 78X 

5 The Biblical statements affirming the impotence and slwwwy 
character of the dead are mainly due to the weakening influence 
exercised by Jahwism on the ancient cult ; so in Job (probabty 
time of Bab. captivity [Briver]) 1421*22, the dead are affirmed 
to know of nothing but their own pains, and in Eo 9i® (a. 200 
B.C. [Noldeke and others]) Sheol is stated to be devoid of work, 
device, knowledge, and wisdom. Allowance must, of course 
also be made for different streams of thought in very early tames 
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treatment of the hair by men and women in times of mourning' 
(each adopting the unusual course, men, e.g.^ covering their 
heads at funeral ceremonies, and women letting their hair fly 
loose about them) may surely be explained as a species of self- 
neglect expressive in each case of self-humiliation induced by 
grief ; and a similar explanation would be applicable to several 
other customs. . .tn i /• i • 

The Jahwistic prohibition in Dt 14^ of malang a 
baldness between the eyes for the dead furnishes 
a strong presumption in favour of regarding the 
act as a ritual observance connected with the 
worship of the dead ; and the ground of the pro- 
hibition (‘ye are children of Jahweh,’ and a 
‘holy people’ to Him) strengthens the theory that 
it was directed against an opposing religious cult. 
The place described as lying between the eyes 
may have for this very reason been chosen for the 
^otdphdth * (Dt ID® etc.), by which every Israelite 
was to be marked as a devotee of Jahwen, unless it 
was independently chosen as the most conspicuous 
part of the head. The absence of a prohibition 
regarding the removal of hair from other parts 
of the head and from the beard in connexion 
with mourning is probably owing to the fact that, 
according to Lv 19^, it was prohibited under all 
circumstances, t 

{d) The mourner made cuttings in his flesh. — Cut' 
tings in the flesh, accompanied by removal of the 
beard and tearing of garments, appear as a general 
custom in Jer 41® notwithstanding its distinct pro- 
hibition in Dt 14^, thus showing that the Deutero- 
nomic legislation could make its way only very 
gradually. Instead of the verb hithqodld used in 
the two passages mentioned, and the form g^dudoth 
found in J er 48®^, there is in Lv 19^ the command 
not to make a sire^ (also tr. ‘cutting’) for a dead 
person, or to print any marks (writing of kaalca) 
on the flesh, the latter being evidently a kind of 
tatu. If the theory of making oneself unrecog- 
nizable by these disfigurements he discarded, there 
remains only the idea of thereby ‘ making an en- 
during covenant with the dead ’ (W. R. Smith, Bel. 
o/5em.2p. 322f.).J 

^ That cuttings in the flesh were parts of religious 
ritual is, moreover, proved by the action of the 
priests of Baal recorded in 1 K 18^®. The fact that 
these incisions, as also the making of a baldness 
between the eyes, were prohibited by Jahwism, 
whilst the wearing of sackcloth, etc. was never 
interfered with, would seem to show that these 

B of acts belonged to different categories, thus 
g another reason for rejecting the theory 
that they had all the purpose of making the living 
unrecognizable to the dead. 

(e) The mourner covered his head or heard. — The 
covering of the head {e.g. 2 S 15®®, Est 6^^) and the 
beard (Mic 3^, Ezk 24^"^) as a mark of mourning on 
account of death or other calamity might be ex- 
plained, with Schwally and others, as a substitute 
for cutting off hair from head and heard. But the 
covering of the face in 2 S 19® [Eng. v.^] (the clearest 
instance of actual mourning) reminds one of the 
same act jperformed in the presence of Jahweh (Ex 
3®, IK 19^®). As the covering of the face was there 
prompted bj the fear of beholding the Deity (cf. 
Ex 33^®®^*), it seems likely that the mourner was 
also afraid of seeing the ghost of the departed 
(which is, of course, diflerent from deceiving the 
ghost by a disguise). It is possible, however, that 
the covering of the face was merely an extension 
♦ Uaually translated * frontlets * ; see Oxf. Eeh. Lex.t s.v. 

The modem tephiUim (known as phylacteries) consist of a part 
for the left arm, and another to be placed over the middle part 
of the forehead. 

f For the probable ground of this general prohibition, see 
Dillmann, in coco. 

t Driver explains that *the Israelites, being Jehovah’s chil- 
dren, are not to disfigure their persons in passionate or extra- 
vagant grief’ (on Dt 141*2). But it is doubtful whether grief 
would have generally gone the length of these mutilations, and 
the ground assigned for the prohibition (see the text above) 
appears to indicate an opposing religious cult. 


of covering the hair, and the idea that the latter 
act was a substitute for removing the hair might 
therefore he maintained. As the hair of the head 
and beard was regarded as a personal ornament, 
the covering of it might, in any case, be expressive 
of self-neglect or self-humiliation occasioned by 
grief. 

No evidence of ancestor- worship can he derived 
from the extant accounts of the two remaining * 
customs, namely, {/) the lamentation over the dead, 
with its accompaniment of weeping and striking 
different parts of the body with the hand ; and {g) 
partaking of food and drink hy the mourners 
in connexion with funeral ceremonies. The lamen- 
tations were natural or professional (see Jer 9^® 
[Eng. expressions of grief, and need— so far as 
the texts in their present form go— neither have 
been ritually addressed in worship to the dead 
(SchwaUy, op. cit. p. 20 f.) nor intended to scare 
away the ghosts of the departed by much howl- 
ing (Griineisen, op. cit. p. 100). The lamen- 
tations of David over Saul and Jonathan and over 
Abner (2 S 3®®* ®^) certainly show no trace of 
either intention. With regard to funeral repasts, 
Schwally’s attempt to construe Jer 16'^ into a de- 
cidedly ritual act has already been referred to (§ 3). 
The text, as it stands, speaks only of food and 
drink oflered to the mourners h;^ way of comfort. 
On the uneleanness connected with the ‘ bread of 
monming ’ in Hos 9^, see § 7. 

6. Levirate law.J — A close relationship has 
been claimed between ancestor - worship and the 
law of levirate, which, in the form given to it in 
Dt25®‘^®, enacts that when brothers ‘dwell together,’ 
and one of them dies without leaving male issue, tlie 
surviving brother (no doubt the eldest, if more than 
one) was to marry the widow, and that the first- 
born son of this union was to be considered the son 
of the departed brother, so ‘ that his name be not 
put out of Israel.’ The supposition is that the 
original object of the institution was to provide 
the dead man with a son to carry on his cult (so, 
e.g., Stade, Schwally, Charles) — an object which 
must be assumed to have been entirely forgotten 
in the time of the Deuteronomic le^slator. In the 
case of Kuth (where the law is found to extend over 
the whole clan), the object is ‘ to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance ’ (Bu 4®). Absalom 
(2 S 18^®) puts up for himself a pillar in his lifetime, 
because he had no son to keep his name in remem- 
brance. In Gn 38 (where, under an older form of 
the law, all the children would have apparently 
belonged to the departed) the ground stated is 
merely that of raising up a posterity to the de- 
partea.§ But if the institution — as it is quite 
reasonable to suppose— had from the first, besides 
the desire of leaving a memorial of one’s name, a 
close connexion with the law of inheritance, it is 
impossible to eliminate the idea of the cult of the 
departed altogether, as the son or sons thus pro- 
vided for the dead man, as inheritors of his property, 
would, under pre-Mosaic religious notions, he ex- 
pected to charge themselves with the sustenance 
(and probably also sacrificial offerings) due to the 
departed. This broader basis of the levirate law 
would seem to be required by the extant data and 
the considerations arising from them, and it also 

* An attempt has been made to connect the festival of Purim 
with the Persian Farvardigan^ which was a kind of All Souls* 
Day ; but if so, the story of Esther must have been purposely 
altered beyond ordinary recognition. See, on the one side, 
Schwally, op. dt p. 42 ff. ; on the other, Griineisen, op. dt p. 
188 fl. The other literature will be found in these works. 

t The supposition that sympathizing friends and neighbours 
provided the mourners with this nourishment is strengthened 
by the fact of the same custom obtaining among the Jews at the 
present day. 

t For the custom, under partly dijfferent rules, among other 
races, see esp. Westermarck, Mist of Suman Marriage^ p. 610 f. 

§ On J, F. M'Dennan’s theory that the law originally rested 
on a polyandrous system of marriage, see Driver, l>eut p. 284, 
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does justice to the fairly complex state of society 
which already obtained in those early days. So 
far as the element of the cult of the deaa is con- 
cerned, it is important to mention that the faddish 
(see § 3 in the * Jewish * article), which, like acts of 
Jewish public worship in general, is to the present 
day confined to males, also seems to bear traces of 
a survival (in a much modified form) of the religious 
services rendered to the departed by his surviving 
sons. 

7 * Laws of uncleanness. — ^The laws of unclean- 
ness relating to dead human bodies (see esp. Nu 
1914 - 16 J can be satisfactorily explained by the almost 
universal fear of contamination * arising from the 
contact or close vicinity of decaying bodies that 
obtained in ancient times. The ancient Egyptians, t 
it is true, busied themselves much with corpses, 
but then they took every possible care to prevent 
decay setting in. In the Mosaic law the abhorrence 
of dissolution also afiected not only animals that 
were forbidden as food, but also clean ones if not 
slain in proper ritual fashion (Lv 11 ). Leprosy, 
which was similarly loathed, is also ritually un- 
clean (Lv 13), though here the fear of contagion 
must have been an important factor. 

It is likely that this fear of contamination was 
in early times merged into the general notion of 
savage races, that everything connected with birth, 
disease, and death involved the action of super- 
human agencies of a dangerous kind (see W. R. 
Smith, Bel. Sem.^ 444 f.), analysis and differentia- 
tion of causes being a product of gradual mental 
development ; but it would be rash to identify these 
agencies with ancestral spirits. On the contrary, 
the fact that dead human bodies are regarded as un- 
clean among a number of races with a strongly de- 
veloped system of ancestor- worship (see Griineisen, 
op. cit. p. 114) proves that the two are independent 
of each other. Worship may be given to the de- 
parted spirits of ancestors, and contamination may 
at the same time attach to their dead bodies. The 
regulation of Nu 19^®, that an open vessel with no 
covering round it, which has stood in the tent of 
a dead person, is unclean, whilst covered vessels 
remain clean, can be suitably explained by the 
idea that the covering protects the vessel from 
contracting contamination, and need not point to 
the fear that the ghost might take up its abode in 
the open vessel. 

The pollution connected with the bread of 
mourners nnh) referred to in Hos 9 ^ is also 
explicable without a reference to a Jahwistic 
opposition to ancestor-worship. For the meal 
olmred to mourners by way of comfort may be all 
that is meant; and xf so, the uncleanness would 
only be that of ordinary contamination contracted 
by contact with dissolution. 

An additional tabu, arising from opposition to the religion 
of Jahweh, would come in only in cases where a sufficiently 
recognizable element of ancestor-worship or some other heathen 
form of the cult of the dead showed itself ; and as such practices 
were demonstrably not uncommon among the ancient Hebrews 
(see esp. § 3 ), the additional tabu would be of a correspondingly 
wide application. But the dead body itself would probably in 
such cases be affected onlv in so far as the spirit may have been 
supposed to linger about it, for, as has already been remarked, 
the cult of the dead was not necessarily connected witiii the 
notions entertained of the body. 

In the case of priests (Lv 211^*) greater restrictions against 
contact with dead bodies are imposed, because the contamina- 
tion would make them for a time unfit for Jah web’s service. 
The ground of the main ordinance there given cannot be 
opposition to ancestor- worship, for the persons whose obsequies 
priests may attend (father, mother, etc.) are Just those to 

*See Dillmann (Die Bucher Ex. u. Lev. p. 479), who also 
brings in the idea that Jahweh was a God of life, not of death. 
On the far-spread fear of contamination connect^ with death, 
see, e.g.f A. P. Bender in JQR viii. 109, 110. The removal of a 
corpse to the ‘tower of silence,’ lest it should pollute the sacred 
earth, is one of the most necessary duties of ParsUsm. 

t In the New World the Peruvians offered a fairly close 
parallel to the Egyptians in this respect (see Prescott, Conquest 
qf Beru, book i. ocg. of ch. iii.). 
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whom the heathen cult of the dead would chiefly apply (see 
Griineisen, op. cit. p. 112 ). The order, however, not to remove 
the hair from head and beard, or make cuttings in the flesh, 
appears (unless v.s be regarded as unconnected with the rule 
regarding obset^uies) to have the meaning that, although priests 
may take part m the funeral rites of very near relatives, they 
must abstain from anything connected with heathen mourning 
ceremonies, more particularly as in their case this additioniU 
tabu, like that of uncleanness per se, would naturally be of 
greater stringency than in the case of laymen. 

The strongest instance of the combined tabu of ordinary 
contamination and heathen worship appears in Ezk 437-9, where 
tombs of kings erected quite close to the sanctuary of Jahweh 
are clearl^j^ stated to have been places of a rival worship (note 
their zenuth, a usual term of unfaithfulness to Jahweh, borrowed 
from the relationship of marriage), whereby the ‘holy name’ of 
God is defiled, A similar double tabu is presented by Is 65^, 
where graves, which are unclean in themselves (Nu 19 i 6 ), are 
used for purposes of necromancy. 

8 . Necromancy. — Though the Teraphim cannot 
be demonstrated to have been originally images 
of ancestors (see § 2 ), there is ample incfependent 
evidence of the practice of necromancy among the 
ancient Hebrews. The spirits of the departed were 
called yidd^dnlm (‘knowing ones’) by those ad- 
dicted to the practice, and the ^ohoth (usually 
rendered ‘ familiar spirits ’) also represent a form 
of necromancy, the calling up of the spirit of 
Samuel on behalf of Saul (analogous to the calling 
up of Eabani by Gilgamesh) having been effected 
by a woman possessed of an ’06 {ha"dlath-dh^ 

1 S 28’).* In Isaiah 8 ^® the people are distinctly 
charged with inquiring of the dead on behalf of 
the living ; and Is 65^ may safely he regarded as a 
strong evidence of necromancy practised at graves.f 

The practice was decidedly anti-Jahwistic, and 
is everywhere forbidden (whereas the inquiry of 
Teraphim is not always prohibited, see § 2 ). As 
has already been remarked, necromancy, which is 
m itself an important part of the cult of the dead, 
is, at the same time, an indirect evidence to the 
offering of propitiatory gifts to the spirits con- 
sidted. 

Summary. ---I tl summing up all the extant evi- 
dence, the same result is, in the main, obtained 
as in the Babylonian section. The OT embodies 
indubitable traces not only of the popular cult of 
the dead, hut also of a certain degree of actual 
worship j^id to ancestors and departed kings and 
heroes. But the importance of these practices has 
been much exaggerated. There is no ground for 
thinking that ancestor-worship was the only or 
even the chief religion of pre-Mosaic Israel. On 
the contrary, various parts of the OT show clearly 
that Jahwism had to maintain at least as keen 
a struggle against the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and of various other powers of nature as 
against the cult of the dead. It is also true that 
in a certain modified form the exaltation of 
departed heroes, more especially of the spiritual 
type, was from the first quite compatible with the 
religion of Jahweh; and the final monotheistic 
development of Mosaism left still more room for 
the glorification of great human personalities in 
one form or another. 

Literature. — Works of P. SchwaUy, 0. Qruneisen, R. H. 
Charles, and others have been more or less frequently quoted. 
A very full bibliography will be found in Griineisen’s book. Add 
A. Lods, La Croyance iz la vie future et h mite des marts dans 
Vantiq.Isr. (1906). Of earlierworks in favour of ancestor-worship, 
notice esp. Oort, ‘ De doodenvereering bil de Israeliten,’ ThTxv, 
p. 850 ff.; Stade, GVl i. pp. 887-427. W. R. Smith, Eel. Sem.\ 
and othei^ublications contain much that bears on the problem. 
J. Frey (Tod, Seelenglaube^ etc.) tries to prove that though there 
was a belief in the soul, no cult of the dead (in the sense of paying 
homage to them) existed among the ancient Hebrews. Kautzsch 
(Hastings’ DJS, Ext. Vol. pp. 614-615) agrees in the main with 
Griineisen [animism, but no ancestor-worship]. Among oom- 


* The fact of Saul bowing to the ground at the appearance of 
the spirit of Samuel (1 S 2 ^ 4 ) might be regarded as an evidence 
of worship paid to the dead, though perhaps it was still the 
prophet who was thus honoured. 

t Cf. Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah, in loco. At graves 
the spirits of the departed would be more naturally consulted 
than demons. 
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mentators (some of the leading modem commentaries have, as 
occasion required, been referred to), Solomon Yisha^i, Abrahi^ 
ibn Ezra, and David I^imhi will on a number of points still be 
loimd helpful. * G. MaROOLIOUTH. 

ANCESTOR- WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Indian).— i. In India the worship 
of ancestors lies at the root of ^ all the funer^ 
rites. As now explained by official Brahmanism, 
the object of these is to provide the departed 
spirit with a kind of ‘intermediate body inter- 
posed, as it were parenthetically, between the ter- 
restrial gross body which has just been destroyed 
by fire, and the new terrestrial body which it is 
compelled ultimate to assume ’ (Monier- Williams, 
Brahmanism and Minduisni\ 277). This writer goes 
on to say that this intervenient body, composed of 
gross elements, though less gross than those of 
earth, ‘ becomes necessary, because the individual- 
ized spirit of man, after cremation of the terres- 
trial Body, has nothing left to withhold it from 
re-absorption into the universal soul except its 
incombustible subtle body, which, as composed of 
the subtle elements, is not only proof against the 
fire of the funeral pile, but is mcapable of any 
sensations in the temporary heaven or temporary 
hell, through one or other of which every separate 
human spirit is forced to pass before returning to 
earth and becoming re-invested with a terrestrial 
gross body.’ Unless it be provided with this new 
body, the soul must, like the ghosts of the unburied 
Homeric dead (Homer, Od. xi. E, xxiii. 72), 
wander about as an impure preta^ or ghost, on the 
earth or in the air, among demons and other evil 
spirits, into the state of which it will eventually 
pass unless it be protected by the performance of 
the Sraddha provided by its relatives on earth. 
Further than this, the new body thus created for 
the spirit must be nourished and supported, and 
the spirit must be aided in its progress from lower 
to higher worlds and hack to earth by the per- 
formance of the periodical Srfiddha rites. This 
duty of the relatives is among orthodox Hindus 
supposed to be finally discharged only when the 
rite is performed at some specially sacred place. 
Gaya in Bihar is the most appropriate place for 
these rites, while the Hindus of the west, for the 
obsequies of a mother, prefer Sidhpur in the Baroda 
State. Hence also arises the necessity of begetting 
a male heir, which is urgently felt by all Hindus, 
as is also the case in China, using a folk- 
etymology, Manu [InstituteSf ix, 138) derives the 
Skr. name of a son, putra^ as if it were 
* he that delivers his father from the heU called 
Put.’ 

2 . F^^ing th^ dtad , — This orthodox conception 
of the Sraddha — that it is intended to provide an 
‘intermediate’ body for the departed soul— is a 
mter dev elopment. The Sraddha wa^ really evolved 
from the custom of feeding the dead, a rite common 
among all savage and semi-savage races. ‘Like 
the habit of dressing the dead in his best clothes. 
It probably originated in the selfish but not un- 
Jandly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest 
m the grave and not come plaguing the living for 
food and raiment’ (Frazer, JAI xv. 74 f,). The 
custom is well established among many of the 
Indian tribes. Thus, among the NSgas of Assam, 
the corpse is watched with great care, and when 
decomposition sets in, quantities of spirits are 
tooTO over it. Whatever the deceased was in 
the habit of eating and drinking in Ms lifetime 
(such as rice, vegetables, and spirits) is placed once 
a month on the ground before the dead body. At 
the end of the period of mourning, a great feast 
coasting of liquor, rice, and flesh of cows and 
buftaloes, is prepared, and the members of the 

X partake of it. Among the Luhupa 

sept of the same tribe the cattle sacrificed are eaten 


with the exception of one leg, which is buried under 
the head of the dead man to serve as food for him 
in the grave. Among the Angami sept, on the 
first day after a death, meat is distributed amonv 
the relatives and friends of the deceased. The 
next day they assemble at the house of the dead 
man, eat part of the meat, and each member of the 
sept of the deceased throws a piece of liver out of 
the house to the distance of some eight paces. On 
the third day portions of the cooked rice are tied 
up in leaves, and buried outside the house on the 
fourth day. On the fifth day the platter and cun 
of the dead man are hung up in the house and left 
there till thirty days have passed, when they are 
given to a friend of their former owner. The 
funeral rites end with the sacrifice of a cock the 
flesh of which is eaten by all the members of th^ 
family {JAI xxvi. 196 f. ). 

Among a more civilized race, the Nayars of 
Malabar, the SeshakriyS, or rite of making offer- 
ings to the spirit of the dead, commences on the 
day after the cremation ceremony, and continues 
for seven days. All male members of the Taravad 
or sept of the deceased, bathe, and the eldest 
mourner taking with him a strip of cloth which 
he has tom from the dead man’s shroud (probably 
in order to maintain communion with the dead)^ 
and a piece of iron (to scare evil spirits), brings 
some half- boiled rice, curds, and other articles of 
food, and places them in the north-east corner of 
the courtyard, which is believed to be the abode of 
the spirit. A lamp, which is also probably intended 
to drive off demons, is lighted beside the food. A 

iece of palmyra leaf, about a foot long and a fiimer 

road, is taken, and one end of it is knotted. The 
knotted end is placed in the ground, and the other 
left standing up. This represents the deceased, and 
to it the food is offered. * The place where the piece 
of leaf is to be fixed has been cleaned carefully, and 
the leaf is placed in the centre of the prepared sur- 
face. The offerings made to it go direct to the 
spirit of the deceased, and the peace of the Taravad 
is secured’ (Fawcett, Bulletin Madras Museum, ni 
No. iii. 247 i). 

The custom of providing food for the dead is 
common among the lower castes in Northern India. 

In Bengal the funeral rites of the Gonds last for 
three days, after which the mourners purify them- 
selves by bathing and shaving, and make ofierings 
of bread and milk to the spirit of the departed. 
Among the Kamis, the blacKsmith caste of Nepal, 

‘ on the eleventh day a feast is prepared for the 
relatives of the deceased ; but before they can par- 
take of it a small portion of every dish must be put 
on a leaf-plate ana taken out into the jungle for the 
spirit of the dead man, and carefully watched until 
a fly or other insect settles on it. The watcher then 
covers up the plate with a slab of stone, eats his own 
food, which he brings with him to the place, and 
returns to tell the relatives that the dead man’s 
spirit has received the offering set for him. The 
feast can then begin.’ The Bh&at OrSons preserve 
the bones of the dead, to be interred in the tribal 
cemetery. ‘ At this festival pigs and great quanti- 
ties of rice are offered for the benefit of departed 
ancestors, who are also held in continual remem- 
brance by fragments of rice or dSl [pulse] cast on 
the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco 
eprinkled whenever a man prepares his pipe’ (Kisley, 
Tribes and Castes, L 293, 395, 92). 

The Mai Paharias, who identify the Lares, or 
ancestors, with Gftmo Gosain or Gumo Deota, the 
gods of the wooden pillar which supports the main 
rafters of the house, perform the same rite m 
another way. * AroundT this centre are grouped a 
number of balls of hardened clay, representing the 
ancestors of the family, to whom the first-fruits of 
the earth are offered, and the blood of goats or fowls 
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poured forth at the foot of the pillar that the souls 
may not hunger in the world of the dead ’ (Eisley, 
ii. 71). The custom of offering first-fruits to the 
ancestral spirits is very common, and has been fully 
illustrated by Frazer {GB^ ii. 460, 462 ff.). The 
Mechs, again, adopt another method to secure that I 
the offering may reach the etherealized souls of the 
dead. When the corpse is buried, ‘ a small fire is 
kindled upon the grave, in which food and drink are ! 
burned for the benefit of the deceased ’ (Eisley, ii. 
89 f . ). The Mals provide for the needs of the departed 
in another way, by lighting on the night of the wor- 
ship of the goddess Kali, in the month of October- 
November, dried jute stems in honour of their 
deceased ancestors, * and some even say that this 
is done to show their spirits the road to heaven’ 
{ih. ii. 50). 

In other parts of Northern India rites of the 
same kind are performed. The degraded Ghasiyas 
of Mirzapur, at the annual mind-nte for the dead, 
lay out five leaf -platters containing the usual food 
of the family, with the praver ; * O ancestors, take 
this and be kind to our children and cattle ’ (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes^ ii. 417). The Kols, whenever 
there is a tribal feast, offer a fowl to the spirits of 
the dead, and pour a little liquor on the ground, 
with the prayer : * Do not injure us or our children ’ 
(t5. iii. 311). The Eajis, who are perhaps the most 
degraded people in this part of India, content them- 
selves witn shaving the heads, beards, and mous- 
taches of the sons and younger brothers of the dead 
man, and throwing the hair on the grave as an 
offering to the spirit (td. iv. 213). The ritual of the 
Nats, a tribe of wandering acrobats, is more re- 
markable. The mourners cook food on a river- 
bank, and spread a cloth on which the ghost is 
supposed to sit. The nearest relative, taking an 
earthen cup and a knife in his hand, plunges into 
the water. The cup he places on his head with the 
knife upon the mouth of it, and then dives until the 
cup becomes filled with water. This he deposits 
under the cloth on which the spirit is supposed to 
sit, and lays a cup of water at each corner of the 
cloth. Within the enclosure thus made food is laid 
for the refreshment of the spirit, who is invited to 
partake of the meal. When the spirit is supposed 
to have done eating, they say : * Go and join those 
who have departed before you ’ (id, iv. 63 f.). Even 
more elaborate than this is the rite performed by 
the Musahars, a tribe which has hardly risen above 
the condition of wanderers in the jungle. After the 
corpse is flung into a river (which is their usual 
mode of disposing of the dead), a tree near the spot 
is selected as a refuge for the spirit, and food and 
water are laid at its foot for nine days in succession. 
At the time of presenting these offering, the chief 
mourner invokes the dead : * Come, 0 dead one, 
foom the palace of Indra I Come and eat the food 
of this world ! Take it and return to thy palace.’ 
These offerings are allowed to lie for some time on 
the place where they were deposited, and are then 
removed by the mourner, who cooks and eats the 
food, throwing a morsel on the fire for the use of the 
dead, and r<^eating the invocation already made at 
the tree. Tne ofterings are changed daily during 
the period of mourning, and the rite ends with a clan 
feast of the dead (id, iv. 31 f.). 

In the United Provinces, among the various 
branches of the outcast Dom tribe, the idea of 
feeding or propitiating the spirits of the dead is 
combined with that of barring or preventing the 
return of the ghost, which is believed to afliict the 
survivors. Thus, among the Basors, some sacrifice 
a hog in the name of the dead man, with the object 
of providing the spirit with food ; while others kill 
the animal, cut on its legs, find bury the trunk in 
the courtyard of the house of death, as a sort of 
sympathetic charm to prevent the spirit from rising 


out of its grave and ajBBiicting the family (Crooke, 
cit. i. 226). Very similar is the custom of the 
Dhangars, among whom, on the tenth day after 
death, the mourner sacrifices a pig in the name of 
the deceased, and, cutting off its feet and snout, 
buries them under a stone in the courtyard, with 
the invocation to the spirit: ‘I have buried you 
here, never to come out; you must rest here in 
spite of the spells of an exorcist, or of any one else 
who may try to wake you ’ (id. ii. 269). 

3 . Vicarious feeding of the dead. — From this 
crude belief in the possibility of feeding the spirits 
of the dead, the transition to the theory that this 
can be done vicariously is easy. Among some of 
the Indian castes survivals of the primitive matri- 
archy are found in the custom of providing for 
the feeding of the spirits by the bestowal of food on 
relatives in the female line. The Bhoksas of the 
sub-Himalayan Tarai, every year in the month set 
apart for mourning, feed the descendants of their 
daughters in order to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead; and, for the same reason, the Juangs of 
Bengal and other menial tribes of Northern India 
empYw the maternal uncle of the person making 
the offering as priest (Crooke, op, cit. ii. 68 ; Eisley, 
op, cit. i. 353). The next stage appears when the 
Patari, or tribal priest of the non-Aryan peoples of 
the* Vindhyan and KaimUr ranges in the centre of 
the peninsula, is invited, as a right attaching to his 
office, to share in the funeral feast. When we reach 
the higher castes of Hindus in the Plains, we find 
the custom of feeding Brahmans prevalent. The 
belief is that food consumed by them passes on to 
the spirits. In fact, all through Northern India, 
large numbers of Brahmans, generally drawn from 
the younger members of the families which provide 
purohits, or family priests, or from those branches 
of the caste whicn nave settled down to an agri- 
cultural life and have no body of religious clients, 
exist only to be fed. These people flocK in numbers 
to attend the death rites of wealthy people. At 
places like Gaya, whither the pious journey to per- 
form the final death rites of their friends, a special 
class of Brahmans has the monopoly of attending 
to be fed on such occasions. 

4 . Annual rites for the dead, — The establish- 
ment of an annual celebration, like the All Souls’* 
Day of Christendom, when the dead are specially 
remembered and offerings of food are provided for 
them, appears among the most primitive tribes. 
Thus the Luhupa Nagas of Assam, once every year 
in the month of December, hold a solemn festival 
in each village in honour of those members of the 
community who have died during the preceding 
year. The village priests conduct the rites, which 
culminate on the night of the new moon. On this 
occasion, they believe, the spirits of the dead 
appear at a distance from the village in the faint 
moonlight, wending their way slowly over the 
hills, and driving before them the victims slain for 
them or the cattle which they have stolen during 
their lives. Finally, the procession disappears 
over the distant hills, amidst the wailing of those 
who have lost relatives during the year (JAI 
xxvi. 194). The period consecrated by orthodox 
Hindu usage to the propitiation of the spirits of 
the dead is known as the Kandgat, so called because 
it takes place in the sign of Kanya, or Virgo, or 
pitrapaJ^hat ‘ancestors’ fortnight,’ occurring in 
the moonless half of the month Ku§r (August- 
September). This fortnight is specially devoted 
to the death cult, and the pious offer sacred balls 
(pinhda) in memory of their ancestors. During 
this time the pious fast; others abstain only from 
meat, or eat fish instead of it. 

5 . Ancestor-worship amor^g the non- Ary an tridu 
— ^The cult of the dead, so far as it extends to the 
provision of food for the spirits of the dead, is thus 
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not confined to the higher castes, but is wide- 
spread amon^ the non- Aryan part of the popula- 
tion. Sometimes, as in the case of the wild Kuru- 
Mrus of Mysore, this worship is one of fear, and is 
devoted to the propitiation or the Virika, or spirits 
of ancestors who have died unmarried, and are 
thus supposed to be malignant (Buchanan, J owmey, 
i 397). The Yerukalas, one of the forest tribes 
of the Nilgirl Hills, sacrifice, in conjunction with 
other gods, to the Pitris, or Manes of their ancestors 
(Oppert, Orig, Inhabit. 204). In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency many of the ruder Hindu tribes, such as 
the Dhor Kathkaris and Vaitis of Thana, the 
Kunbis of the Konkan, Atte Kunbis, and Hal- 
vakki Vakkals of Kanara, worship their ancestors, 
usually in the form of an unhusked coconut 
{Gazetteer, xiii. 165, 182, xv, 217, 249, 203). The 
Bhils of Khandesh combine the cult of their ances- 
tors with that of the Matas, or Divine Mothers, 
and the same is the case with the Central Indian 
branch of the tribe {ih. xii. 93 ; Malcolm, Trans, 
Boy, As, Soc, i. 72). Gonds in the Central Provinces 
worship the family dead on the third day after 
a death, and on every Saturday and feast day 
(Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes, 25 ,* Gazetteer, 278). In 
Chota Nagpur the Kisans and Bhuiyars adore their 
ancestors, * but they have no notion that the latter 
are now spirits, or that there are spirits and 
ghosts, or a future state, or anything * ; the Bhui- 
yas revere their ancestors under the name of Bir 
or Vira, * hero,’ a title which, as we have seen, is 
often applied to malignant spirits ; the Kharrias 
ut the ashes of their dead into an earthen pot and 
ing it into a river ; afterwards they set up in the 
vicinity slabs of stone as a resting-place for 
them, and to these they make daily oblations ; the 
only worship performed by the Korwas is to thep 
dead relatives, but this statement of Dalton is 
more than doubtful (Dalton, Descrimt. Ethnol. 
1321, 139, 160, 229). Among the Khonds the 
cult is very highly developed. ‘The beatified 
souls of men enjoy immediate communion with all 
the gods ; they are in rank little inferior to minor 

f ods, live with them, and much after their fashion. 

Ivery tribe invokes the souls of deceased ancestors 
in endless array at every ceremonial, after invoking 
the minor gods; and they especially remember 
those of men renowned for great or good actions, 
as for reclaiming waste lands, for extraordinary 
bravery, for wisdom in council, or for remarkable 
integrity of life. They believe that beatified 
souls, although wholly without power, may act as 
intercessors with some of the gods, as witn Dinga 
Pennu, on the one point of inducing him to restore 
lost relations speedily to their homes ’ (Macpherson, 
Memorials of Service, 95). 

Among that remarkable people the Kafirs of the 
BQndu-kush, though the fact is denied by them, 
there are distinct traces of ancestor- worship. They 
have the custom of making straw effigies of the 
honoured dead, which are paraded at their funerals, 
and one year after his death an effigy is erected to 
the memory of every Kafir of adult age. These 
images are of various kinds, carved out of wood 
with axes and knives on conventional models. 
‘ The more ponderous kinds,’ says Robertson, ‘ are 
roughly fashioned in the forest, and are then 
brought into the village to be finished. Some of 
the best images have a manikin seated on the 
left arm holding a pipe ; others have similar little 
images perched on the chair-handle. Several of 
the large images have all manner of q^uaint designs 
and carving^ over their bodies. Some even look as 
if the carviim were intended to imitate tatuing, 
such as the Burmese are so fond of. The people 
have a good deal of superstition about these 
effigies. Bad weather which occurred while a slave 
was carving some images for me to take to India, 


was ascribed to the fact that images were being 
taken from the country. . . . The images are often 
decorated with wisps of cloth bound round the 
head, and, where the juniper-cedar is easily obtain- 
able, by sprigs of that tree fastened to the brows. 
The faces of the effigies are carved precisely like 
the idols, and similarly white round stones are 
used for the eyes, and vertical cuts for the mouth, 
or rather the teeth. The effigies are provided with 
matchlocks, or bows and arrows, axes and daggers, 
carefully but grotesquely carved, and commonly 
have a cart-wheel-shaped ornament in the middle 
of the back. The effigies of males are given tur- 
bans, while those of females have a peculiar head- 
dress, which is possibly a rough imitation of a 
homed cap. Before these images of the eminent 
dead sacrifices are made, and their pedestals are 
sprinkled with blood by their descendants when 
they are suffering from sickness. Long stones are 
also erected to serve as a kind of cenotaph, and 
a goat is always killed when the pillar is erected. 
The Kafirs also celebrate a festival, known as 
Mamma, in honour of the illustrious dead; and 
the last two days of the Duban feast are devoted 
to dancing, feasting, and sinMg ballads in honour 
of the departed heroes of the tribe’ (Robertson, 
Ka^rs of the Hindu-kush, 636 ff., 414 f.). 

6, The Sraddha, — The mind-rite of orthodox 
Hindus, known as the Sraddha (Sanskrit irat, 

‘ faith,’ ‘ trust,’ ‘ belief’), is a more highly developed 
form of the primitive funeral feast and of the 
custom of feeding the dead. Even so late as the 
time of Manu {Institutes, iii. 267-271) the idea of 
providing food for the dead was recognized. ‘ The 
ancestors of men,’ he writes, ‘ are satisfied a whole 
month with sesamum, rice, barley, black lentils or 
vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with pre- 
scribed ceremonies: two months with fish, three 
months with venison, four with mutton, five with 
the flesh of such birds as the twice-born may eat, 
six months with the flesh of kids, seven with that 
of spotted deer, eight with that of the deer or 
antdope called Ena, nine with that of the Ruru 
deer ; ten months are they satisfied with the flesh 
of wild boars and wild buffaloes, eleven with that 
of hares and of tortoises, a whole year with the 
milk of cows and food made of that milk ; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat their satis- 
faction endures twelve years. The pot-herb Ocimum 
sanctum, the prawn, the flesh of a rhinoceros or 
of the iron-coloured kid, honey, and all such forest 
grains as are eaten by hermits, are formed for their 
satisfaction without end.’ He further directs (iii. 
205 tf.) that an offering to the gods should be made 
at the beginning and end of a Sraddha. * It must 
not begin and end with an offering to ancestors ; 
for he who begins and ends with an oblation to the 
Pitris quickly perishes with his progeny.’ The 
Brahman is directed to smear with cow-dung a 
urified and sequestered piece of ground, with a 
eclivity towards the south. ‘The divine manes 
are always pleased with an oblation in empty 
glades, naturally clear, on the banks of rivers, and 
in solitary spots.’ The officiant is then to seat the 
assembled Brahmans, and he is to honour them, 
‘having first honoured the gods with fragrant 
garlands and sweet odours.’ The feeding of Brah- 
mans at the mind-rite was thus customary. As 
another lawgiver directs, ‘Whatever mouthfuls 
at a Havyakavya (or Sraddha) are eaten by the 
Brahmans are eaten by the ancestors’ (Wilpn, 
Indian Caste, i. 366). To drop the oblation into 
the hands of a Braliman is, Manu lays down, 
equivalent to putting it into fire. ‘If his father 
be alive, let him ofier the Sraddha to his ancestors 
in three higher degrees ; or let him cause his own 
father to eat as a Brahman at the obsequies. 
Should his father be dead, and his grandfather be 
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living, let him, in performing the obsequies of his 
father, celebrate also his paternal grandfather. 
Having poured water with hoty Kusa grass and 
sesamum into the hands of the Brahmans, let him 
give them the upper part of the cakes, saying, 
“&addha to the Manes.” That fool who, having 
eaten of the Sraddha, gives the residue of it to a 
man of the servile class, falls headlong down to 
the hell named Kalasutra. The superfluous Pindas, 
or holy balls, may be given to a Brahman, to a cow, 
to a kid, or consigned to fire* (iii. 220 f., 223, 249, 
261). 

The form of the modern Sraddha rite is most 
intricate, and includes a number of minute observ- 
ances, the ritual of which is elaborately prescribed. 
In the form of the rite known as Ekoddishta, 
which is performed for the benefit of a single de- 
ceased individual, for ten days after the cremation 
lamps are kept lighted for the benefit of the Manes, 
to light the ghost during its progress to join the 
Pitris or sainted dead, either in a temple, or under 
a sacred fig-tree, or on the spot where the obsequial 
rites are to be performed. These, technically 
called Kriya-lcarmay should take place near running 
water ; and the spot is hence known as the ghat, 
the usual term applied to the steps used for bathing 
at a river or tank. One condition is that it must 
not lie to the west of the house of death. This 
place, when selected, is carefully smeared with clay 
and cow-dung, a fireplace is erected, and beside it 
an altar of white cl^, also smeared with the dung 
of the cow. The officiant, with his top-knot tied 
up, first bathes, and then standing with his face to 
the south, the land of spirits, oners a lamp, ses- 
amum, barley, water, and sprigs of the sacred 
Ku4a grass (Poa cynosuroides), with a dedication 
to the Manes. The object of this rite is to allay 
the extreme heat and thirst which the spirit must 
undergo during cremation. This ends the cere- 
monies of the first day, and during the next ten 
days, either once or twice daily, the rite of feeding 
the spirit is performed. For Brahmans rice, the 
original sacred grain, and for Kshatriyas, and the 
illegitimate sons of Brahmans, barley-flour, are 
prescribed. These grains are boiled in a jar of 
copper, the old sacred metal, mixed with honey, 
milk, and sesamum, and then made into a small 
ball ipinda), which is offered to the spirit with 
the invocation that it may obtain liberation, and 
reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the 
hell called Raurava (Manu, Institutes, iv. 88). By 
this rite the creation of a new body for the disem- 
bodied soul begins. On the first day one ball is 
offered, on the second two, and so on until during 
the observances of the ten days fifty-five balls have I 
been offered. | 

The motive of the offerings appears in the I 
numerous invocations which are made at various I 
times in the service. One runs thus : ‘ Thou hast 
been burnt in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
severed from thy brethren ; bathe in this water 
and drink this milk, thou that dwellest in the 
ether without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits ; bathe and drink here, and 
liaving done so be happy.’ Another hymn is as 
follows: ‘Let the lower, the upper, the middle 
fathers, the offerers of soma, arise! May those 
fathers who have attained the higher life protect 
us in the invocations ! Let this reverence be paid 
to-day to the fathers who departed first, to those 
who departed last, who are situated in the terres- 
trial sphere, or who are now among the powerful 
races, the gods. Do us no injury, 0 Father, on 
account of any offence which we, after the manner 
of men, may commit against you. Fathers! be- 
stow this wealth upon your sons, now grant them 
sustenance. Do thou, 0 resplendent God, along 
with the fathers who, whether they have undergone 


cremation or not, are gladdened by our oblation, 
bless us* (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 297). 

By these ten days* rites the spirit has been en- 
abled to escape from the same number of different 
hells, and gradually a new body with all its mem- 
bers has been created. The order in which the 
members of this new body are formed is sometimes 
thus defined. On the first day the dead man gains 
his head ; on the second his ears, eyes, and nose ; 
on the third his hands, breast, and neck ; on the 
fourth his middle parts ; on the fifth his legs and 
feet ; on the sixth nis vital organs ; on the seventh 
his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; on the 
eighth his nails, hair, and teeth ,* on the ninth all 
remaining limbs and organs and his manly strength. 
The rites of the tenth day are usually specially 
devoted to the task of removing the sensations of 
hunger and thirst which the new body then begins 
to experience. The house and the vessels which it 
contams are purified so as to remove the last taint 
of the death pollution ; the fireplace at the scene 
of the obsequies is broken, and a handful of water 
is offered to the ether to assuage the thirst of the 
spirit. After bathing at a spot higher up the 
stream than that where the obsequies were per- 
formed, the officiant and other relatives go home- 
wards, first being 'sprinkled with the five products 
of the sacred cow {pancha-gavya), and taMng care 
to lay a ball of uncooked meal on the road behind 
them, so as to attract the attention of the ghost 
and dissuade it from returning in their company. 

On the eleventh day the chief rites consist in the 
gift of a cow {kapila-ddna) to the chief Brahman, 
and the loosing of a scape-bullock {vf^otsarga) in 
the name of the deceased. This seems to be 
artly a survival of the ancient rite of animal sacri- 
ce, and partly a means of removing the tabu of 
death (Frazer, GB^ iii. 13 tf.). It is released with 
the dedications ; * To father, mother, and relatives 
on the father’s and mother’s side, to the family 
riest {purohita), wife’s relatives, those who have 
ied without rites, and who have not had the due 
obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation 
come by the loosing of the bullock I * At the pre- 
sent day the animal is usually branded with the 
divine emblems of the discus and trident, and 
henceforth is allowed to wander free in the village 
lands. Food is again cooked, and offered to the 
Manes, with the invocation : ‘You have finished 
your course, and have reached the abodes of bliss. 
Be present, though invisible, at this rite.* The 
general effect of the ceremony is that the spirit 
ceases to be a disembodied ghost, and becomes en- 
rolled among the sainted dead. On the twelfth 
day food is again offered, and water poured at the 
root of a sacred fig-tree for the refreshment of the 
spirit. 

The rite done for the benefit of one individual 
person {Ekoddishta Srdddha) is quite distinct from 
the annual propitiation of the Manes of the family. 
On the last day of this feast all ancestors are named 
and propitiated, but sacred food balls {pinda) are 
offered only for the three male ancestors on the 
father’s side — the father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The idea prevails that the ancestor, 
once united with the sainted dead, needs no further 
special propitiation. The non-i?^an tribes believe 
that, like themselves, the spirits of the dead are 
mortal. What becomes of them after a couple of 
generations no one cares to say. But when that 
eriod has elapsed, they are supposed to be finally 
isposed of, and, being no longer objects of fear to 
the survivors, their worship is neglected, and 
attention is paid only to the more recent dead, 
whose powers of mischief are recognized. The 
Gonds propitiate only for one year the souls of 
their departed friends, and this is done even if they 
have been persons of no note in their lifetime. 
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But with worthies of the tribe the case is different, 
and if one of them has founded a village or been 
its headman or priest, he is regarded as a god for 
many years, and a small shrine of earth is erected 
to his memory, at which sacrifices are annually 
offered (Hislop, op. cit. 16 f.)* 

No Sraddha is performed for girls who die un- 
married, and for boys only if they have undergone 
initiation and investiture with the sacred thread. 
Special rites are performed in the case of those 
whose ghosts are universally regarded as malig- 
nant. Such cases are those of a woman dying in 
childbirth or in a state of impurity. Her corpse is 
generally anointed with the five products or the 
cow, sprinkled with water, a little fire is placed on 
the chest, and it is then either cremated or flung 
into running water. In such cases it is a common 
rule that no rites are performed until the ninth 
day after death, when, if the family can afford the 
cost, the ceremonies of the last few days, as already 
described, are performed. To these are added a 
special rite of expiation, which is intended to free 
the household from pollution. Similar rites of a 
fecial kind are performed when a man is drowned, 
dies on an unlucky day, or in the case of one 
originally a Hindu who becomes an outcast, a 
Christian, or a Musalman. In this rite, which is 
loiown as Narayana-hali, ‘oblation to the god 
Narayana,* the orkddha of expiation is usually 
performed over an image of the deceased, made of 
barley or some other grain {Bombay Gazetteery xx. 
622 f.; Bisley, op. cit. i. 266, ii. 191; Crooke, op. 
cit. i. 90, 210, ii. 465). 

The oraddha is performed throughont India with 
more or less variety of practice by all orthodox 
Hindus. Among the castes of a lower grade the 
primitive custom of feeding the dead has been to 
some degree extended after the example of their 
Hindu neighbours. The main point of difference 
is the abbreviation of the rite, which does not 
extend over a period so long protracted as in the 
case of the orthodox, and the ceremonial is very 
often limited to the last few days of the mourning 
season. 

7. Hindu worship of the Pitris. — The question 
remains — how far the Hindus can be said to 
‘worship’ the Pitris. In the earliest Vedic period 
the worship paid to the Manes was distinct from 
that of natural phenomena. ‘ It is not denied that 
the Hindus made gods of departed men. They did 
this long after the Yedic period. But there is no 
proof that all the Vedic gods, as claims Spencer, 
were the worshipped souls of the dead. No argu- 
mentum afero can show in a Vedic dawn-hymn any- 
thing other than a hymn to personified Hawn, or 
make it probable that this dawn was ever a mortal’s 
name’ (Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 10). The 
general theory seems to have been that ancestors 
are of a class different from that of the gods, and 
that though they are divine and possessed of many 
godlike powers, so that the Vedic poet thus invokes 
them, ‘0 Fathers, may the sky-people grant us 
life ; may we follow the course of the liiung,’ yet 
they are distinct from the gods, and never con- 
founded with them {ih. 143, 145). Hence, in the 
Vedic ritual of the Sraddha, when the officiant 
invites the gods and ancestors to the feast, he does 
so with two separate invocations (Colebrooke, 
Essays, 114). Speaking of the Vedic conception 
of Yama, the god of death, Barth thus writes : ‘ It 
is there, at the remotest extremities of the heavens, 
the abode of light and the eternal waters, that he 
reigns henceforward in peace and in union with 
Varuna. There, by the sound of his flute, under 
the branches of the mythic tree, he assembles 
around him the dead who have lived nobly. They 
reach him in a crowd, conveyed by Agni, guided 
by Pashan, and grimly scanned as they pass by 


the two monstrous dogs who are the guardians of 
the road. Clothed in a glorious body, and made to 
drink of the celestial soma, which renders them 
immortal, they enjoy henceforward by his side 
an endless felicity, seated at the same tables with 
the gods, gods themselves, and adored here below 
under the name of Pitris, or fathers ’ {Religions of 
India, Eng. tr. 22 ff,). When we come to the 
Atharva Veda, we first encounter the specific 
doctrine of the elevation of the Pitris. The due 
performance of rites raises them, we are told, to a 
higher state; in fact, if offerings are not given, 
the spirits do not go to heaven. This view was 
still further extended in a later period. It is when 
we reach the Epic period that we find a progressive 
identification of the gods and the Pitris. ‘The 
divinities and the Manes are satisfied with the obla- 
tion in fire. The hosts of gods are waters ; so, too, 
are the Manes. . , . They are both of one being’ 
{Mahabharata i. 7. 7 ff. ). The poet speaks also of the 
Manes worshipping the Creator, Prajapati Brahma, 
in his Paradise, it is in the Pnranic period, when 
the Indian religions imagination ran riot, and pro- 
duced that vague and complex system which is the 
basis of modern Hinduism, that we find them mixed 
up with Vedic gods and a host of other objects of 
devotion, like the bird Garuda and the world-snake 
Sesha. But throughout this progressive develop- 
ment the Pitris seem invariably to lack that 
criterion of worship which we have already fixed. 
They are never regarded as independent divine 
beings ; on the contrary, stress is always laid upon 
the fact that they depend upon their friends on 
earth for continuous aid and maintenance, and 
that^ their advancement to a higher stage is im- 

ossible without the due performance of rites done 

y their pious descendants. 

Litkrattjrb. — !]^ e authorities have been freely quoted in the 
course of this article. The best authority on the funeral rites 
of Hindus is still Colebrooke’s essay in Asiatic Researches (1801), 
vii. 232 £f. ; reprinted in Mssays on the Religion and Philosophy 
of the Hindus, ed. 1868, 93 ff. A good account of the modern 
rites will be found in Atkinson, Qautteer of the Himalayan 
Districts (1882Si), ii. 863 f., 917 ff. ; Grierson, Rihdr Peasant 
Life (1885), 391 ff. Full details are given in the caste articles in 
the Bombay Gazetteer, edited by Sir J. Campbell. 

W. Cbooke. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Iranian). — The Zarathushtrian 
religion, as known from the Avesta, comprises an 
elaborate system of religious thoughts and moral 
habits founded on the idea of two universal powers, 
one heavenly and pure, the world of Ahura Mazda 
(Ormazd), and its contrast, the bad and impure 
world of the devils, the head of whom is Angra 
Mainyu (Ahriman). In this religion, according to 
its theoretical scheme, the ancestors, or the souls 
of the dead, play no part ; hut practically, in the 
popular customs and beliefs, the cult of the dead 
still survives. Parsism not only permits this 
popular worship, but even finds room for it in the 
official ritual, so that in the Yashts of the later 
Avesta we read a voluminous litany to angels or 
ghosts, in whom, no doubt, are to be recognized 
the souls of the dead, especially those of the 
ancestors. But it must he observed that these 
primitive ghosts are difficult to recognize in the 
shape that is given them in this Avestan com- 
position, being often placed in the epical evolution 
as heroes or kings of old, as patrons or protectors 
of persons, families, or provinces, or as heavenly 
angels or genii, fashioned after the national and 
religious ideas of the Iranians. 

These ghosts are in the Avesta called Fravashis 
(Pahlavi Farvardin), and are invoked in the 
13th, or Fravardin-YB.8ht. The word Fravashi 
means in the Avestan language ‘confession,’ the 
Fravashi being a personification of the belief of the 
pious, his genius or his alter ego, who protects him 
and takes care of him during his lifetime, and who 
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will, in time, receive him in the other world. 
Under this theological fabric is no donbfc concealed 
a more primitive idea of a being which in some 
way belongs to human nature as part of his soul 
or as the principle of his life, nourishing him and 
giving him growth. These original functions of 
the Fravashis may be traced in the Avesta itself, 
when it tells that Ormazd, through these angels, 
makes all plants and herbs spring out of the 
earth, gives offspring to the herds, shapes the 
child in the mother’s womb, gives it all its limbs, 
lets it be born, and grants the mothers many chil- 
dren. Originally these beings may have conferred 
these boons themselves without the direction of any 
supreme god, thus fulfilling the functions that 
ordinarily belong to the province of the ancestors. 

This character of ancestral patronage becomes 
yet more conspicuous when we read Yasht xiii. 
64 ff. Here we see how the Fravashis, when 
drought menaces the land, hurry to the heavenly 
lake vourukasha, and how they quarrel in order 
to procure water, ‘each for bis own family, his 
own village, his own tribe, his own country.’ 

That the Persians themselves looked upon the 
Fravashis as souls, we learn from Yasna xxvi. 7 : 
‘We invoke the souls of the dead {iristhanam 
urvano)y the P'ravashis of the righteous, the 
Fravashis of all our kinsmen that have died in this 
house, the Fravashis of men and women, of both 
sexes we invoke’ (similarly Yasna Ixxi. 23). The 
little we know of the extenor of the Fravashis fits 
in with this definition. * They come flying like a 
well- winged bird,’ we read in Yasht xiii. 70. The 
souls, then, were imagined in the shape of birds ; 
as the Egyptian ba and as the souls in the As^rian 
hell are described ; as the souls, according to Ureek 
beliefs, left the bodies on the point of death under 
the guise of birds — the same idea as still confronts 
us in European folklore (cf. von Negelein, ‘ Seele 
als Vogel’ in Globtcs, Ixxix. 357--361, 381-384; 
Goldziher, ib. Ixxxiii. 301-304). 

The cult of the Fravashis has had its fixed place 
and its special time in Zoroastrianism ; the time 
was the period Hamaspathma6daya, March 10th- 
20th, i.e. the five last days of the year plus 
the five intercalary days, which days the Indo- 
European peoples always were wont to consecrate 
to the souls of the dead. Further, the Fravashis 
are always invoked in the evening, viz. in the 
Aiwisrathrima Aibigaya (cf. Yasna i. 6 ; Gah. iv. 
1-2), being the first part of the night from 6 to 
12, — the usual time reserved for the cult of the 
dead by kindred nations. We derive our in- 
formation about the customs of this cult from 
Yasht xiii. 49-62: ‘We invoke the good, the 
mighty, the holy Fravashis of the righteous, who 
descend to the villages at the time of the Hamas- 
pathmaMaya and return thither every night for 
ten nights to ask for help. Will anybo^ praise 
us ? Will anybody pay homage to us ? Who will 
accept us amongst his own T Who will bless us ? 
Who will receive us with a handful of meat and a 
garment, and with sacred reverence?’ Everybody 
who fulfils his duty to these Fravashis — we are 
told in the same Yasht — shall have his house filled 
with good things during the coming year (Yasht 
xiii 61 f.). 

This custom survived far into the Middle Ages ; 
the Arabian chronologist al-Blrfini testifies that 
the Persians during these days placed the meat in 
the rooms of the deceased, or on the roofs of the 
houses, believing that the dead conversed with 
the family ; then they burnt juniper as incense in 
their honour (i.e. in reality to keep them away) 
(al-Btrfint, Ckrorwlogv, tr«msl. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210 S.)* 

* Of. also the metrical Sad-dw, dating probably from the end 
of the Ibth cent., xiiL, xxii., xiL, tr. Hyde, But. rdig. veterum 


The Fravashis are not only invoked during the 
Hamaspathma§daya-period, but also commemor- 
ated on the 19th of every month ; in the Persian 
calendar (see art. Calendar [Persian]) they have, 
further, their place as the protectors of the first 
month of the year {Fravardtni cf. the Armenian 
loan-name of the twelfth month, Erotic ; Hubsch- 
mann, ArmeniscJie Grammatikt 1895, i. 184 1). 
Corresponding to this official position of the Fra- 
vphis, the Persian imagination elevated them into 
higher and higher spheres; and we often meet 
with them as the genii of the stars {e.g. Yasht 
xiii. 5-7 ; Matn6g-i Khrat xlix. 22 f. ). Altogether 
they seem in later times to have taken up a place 
in tne Persian cosmology similar to the daifiopes in 
Greece. 

Besides their place in the ritual, the Fravashis 
play a prominent part in the private cult of the 
Persians, especially in the funeral ceremony called 
dfrtngdn (‘homage’). It was a common meal to 
which the survivors invited both rich and poor ; 
the priests attended the feast and performed several 
symbolical ceremonies. On that occasion cakes of 
meat and flour were oftered to the spirit of the 
recently deceased. The origin of this feast seems 
to be a meal to the nouxfishment of the deceased. 
The same oblation is repeated at the festival in 
memory of the deceased, or the Srosh Darun, 
where cakes are oflered to the angel of Death, 
$r6sh. 

In Armenia the Persian ideas on the Fravashis 
and their cult have continued into modern times. 
They are commemorated on the Saturdays before 
the five great festivals of the year, and, upon the 
whole, every Saturday. They are imagined to 
dwell in the neighbourhood of the tombs and in 
the houses of their kinsmen, and the survivors 
burn incense and light candles in honour of them. 
At the tombs the Armenians celebrate a special 
commemoration of the dead, on which occasion 
they burn quantities of incense. The Manes dwell 
three days on earth ; then they fly away to heaven, 
leaving behind their blessings to their descendants. 
Especially betw'een fathers and sons there is a vivid 
communication at that time. The Armenians os 
well as the Persians imagine that souls are con- 
nected with the stars. 

LiTBiUTUitii.— J, Darmesteter, Jjt ZmdrAimta^ Paris, 1892- 
1893, ii. 162 flf., 600 fl. ; N. Sbderblom, ‘Les Fravashis,’ RBR, 
1899; Majiuk Abeghian, jDerarmentsc/w! Leipzig, 

1899, 23 flf. Ed. Lehmann. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Japanese). — In order to understand 
what the worship of ancestors and of the dead 
actually amounts to in Japan, we must distinguish 
clearly the true national religion, that is to say, the 
native primitive Shinto, as it existed during the 
first centuries of the Christian era, from the Shinto 
subsequently modified under the influence of 
Chinese ideas. This transformed Shinto indeed 
is of very little interest here, as it is only a 
shadow cast over Japan from the continent. Our 
task is to distinguish and emphasize the ideas that 
are really Japanese, original, and prior to this 
foreign influence ; and to accomplish it we must 
examine only the most ancient documents, such as 
the KojiH {Records of Ancient Matters ^ A.D. 712), 
the Nthongi {Chronicles of Japan^ A.D. 720), the 
Norito (rituals which were not published until the 
beginning of the 10th cent. , but were undoubtedly 
composed at a much earlier date), etc., being careful 
to eliminate, even in these documents, any traces 
of Chinese ideas which they may contain. 

Persarum^ Oxford, 1700, pp. 444, 447 £., 466. There is likewise 
a record of the celebration of the feast in 688 (Hoflhnann, Axtszuge 
au8 syriachen Aktenpersischer Martyrer^ Leipzig, 1880, p. 78 flf.) ; 
while in 666 Ohosroes spent ten days at Nisibis to celebrate the 
Fravardag4n : rriv iofynty rhv ^ovpiiyav wpoaayopevofitvjiv^ o 
eorriv iXkjivurrl vticvia (Menander, ed.Niebahr, Bonn, 1829, p.374). 
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It is on account of the neglect of these necessary- 
precautions that Japanese writers, especially the 

f reat native philologians of the 18th and the 
eginning of the 19th cent., have represented their 
national religion as being mainly an ancestor-cult, 
while in reality it is mainly a cult of nature. For 
instance, the famous theologian Hirata (1776-1843), 
while claiming to restore the primitive Shinto, calls 
into existence a fanciful religion, into which he in- 
troduces, in an artificial way, ancestor-worship as 
practised by the Chinese: the worshippers must 
pray to the whole succession of their family an- 
cestors in order that these Manes may protect their 
descendants and see to their happiness 
vol. X.). From Japan this erroneous conception 
spread into Europe, where the writers have, one after 
another, repeated the statement that Shinto was 
chiefly an ancestor-cult. Even the most conscien- 
tious scholars have not escaped the influence of this 
prevailing idea. Sir Ernest Satow maintained in 
Murray’s Randboohfor Japan^ (Introd. pp. 62, 69) 
that ‘ in its very earliest beginnings Shinto appears 
to have been ancestor ■ worship. ’ This eminent 
Japanese scholar has now, however, mven xm 
that theoij. But more recently, Prof. B. H. 
Chamberlain wrote {Things Japanese^, 1898, p. 
358) : ‘ Shinto is the name given to the mythology 
and vague ancestor- and nature-worship which pre- 
ceded the introduction of Buddhism into Japan.’ 
Dr. W. E. Griffis {Religions of Japan j 1895, p. 88) 
emphasizes the idea, saying that ‘ from the 
Emperor to the humblest believer, the God-way 
is founded on ancestor - worship, and has had 

g rafted upon its ritual system nature- worship.’ 

apt. Brinkley sums up the whole in the very 
concise statement : ‘ Ancestor - worship was the 
basis of Shinto.* 

This theory is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
the reverse or the historical evolution as it actually 
took place. It is evident that at a certain period 
ancestor- worship was seen to be the dominant cult 
of Shinto, and when people in our time visit the 
temples which are dedicated for ever to illustrious 
ancestors or to certain nature-gods confounded with 
Imperial ancestors, they are tempted to see in them 
a confirmation of the general theory of Herbert 
Spencer. But if we cet rid of these modern im- 
pressions, and also lay aside the conventional 
opinions of native commentators, and if we con- 
fine our attention simply to the ancient writings, 
we find that the oldest and most interesting parts 
of the Kojiki and the Nihongi^ those relating to 
the ‘age of the gods,’ are essentially devoted to 
nature myths ; that, moreover, the most important 
Norito celebrate the glory of the gods of nature, 
and that it is not animism but naturism that in 
Japan, as in so many other countries, constitutes 
the real basis of the primitive religion. Does this, 
however, mean that, as Dr. W. G. Aston maintains 
at the present time, ‘ Shinto, the old native religion 
of Japan, had no cult of true ancestors ’ {Man, 1906, 
No, 23, cf, his Shinto, 1905, p. 44 and passim; 
K. Florenz, Nihongi, ZeitaZt&r der Goiter, Tokio, 
1901, p. 263, and art. Shinto)? The present 
writer thinks rather that the truth lies between 
these two extremes, and that, if ancestor-worship 
did not appear until after nature- worship, and if ft 
was then developed chiefly under the influence of 
Chinese ideas, it neverthmess existed in germ in 
the original Shinto as in the majority of primitive 
relMons. 

We shall not discuss the question as to whether 
cannibalism existed in pre-historic Japan, and if so, 
whether it was followed by a ceremonial anthro- 
pophagy, which is then explained by the desire to 
offer to certain ancestral gods the food they would 
most appreciate (see N. Gordon Munro, ‘ Primitive 
Culture in Japan,’ in Trans, of the Asiat, Soc, of 


Japan, Dec. 1906, vol. xxxiv. pt. 2, pp. 73 ff. and 
133 If.). As a matter of fact, from the time that 
primitive man invests all the gods, if not with his 
own form, at least with his feelings, this moral 
anthropomorphism must lead him to offer to the 
gods, whoever they may be, the things which 
appear most precious to himself, and the gods for 
whom these sacrifices are intended may be gods of 
nature quite as well as ancestral spirits. We shall 
therefore dismiss this questionable interpretation 
of customs which are themselves doubtful, and 
confine ourselves wholly to the written documents. 

These documents show us, in the first place, that 
the primitive Japanese had a vague belief in the 
immortality of the soul, without having, however, 
any precise or absolute idea on the subject. The 
Nihongi, when relating the story of the hero 
Tamiclii, who appeared one day as a serpent with 
glaring eyes to punish the violators of his tomb, 
ascribes to the men of that time the thought: 
‘ Although dead, Tamichi at last had his revenge. 
How can it be said that the dead have no know- 
ledge?’ This passage alone is sufficient to prove 
that there were supporters of another opinion, who 
doubted the sentient immortality of the dead. In 
general, however, they believed that the dead sur- 
vived this life. The common people descended 
through the opening of the grave to a dark lower 
region, Yomi, ix. ‘ the Land of Darkness,’ where 
there were neither rewards nor punishments, but 
where all, good and bad alike, continued to lead 
a vague existence, regretting the life and light 
of the upper region. This is the dark kingdom, 
which swarms with the fierce deities of disease 
and death, the ‘ hideous and polluted land ’ where 
Izanagi, horror-stricken, found his wife Izanami in 
a state of putrefaction. Other persons, such as 
Izanagi himself, do not share this general destiny : 
it is on a terrestrial island amidst the living that 
this god chooses his resting-place. Lastly, many 
divine heroes and illustrious persons were trans- 
lated to the ‘Plain of High Heaven’ {Tahama no 
hara). Just as the first parents had sent the most 
beautiful of their children, the Sun and the Moon, 
to that upper region to illumine it with their 
brilliance, so men raised the objects of their 
admiration up to the stars. Lifie the deified 
Roman Emperors, they were ‘sideribus recepti.* 
The dead whose brilliant career terminated in 
this final assumption were not, however, the most 
virtuous; they were the most illustrious, and 
their apotheosis was only the natural continuation 
of their former power. Thus, the particular abode 
of the dead depended chiefly upon their earthly 
dignity. Their future life, with which no moral 
consideration had to do, rested upon an idea that 
was purely aristocratic. The ladder of the ranks 
of men had a top which was lost in the clouds and 
leaned against the floor of the gods. In a word, 
the spirits of men found a place very readily in the 
society of the gods of nature. The heroic glory 
of the one corresponded to the physical brilliance 
of the other. They took up their abode in the 
same places, and in virtue of the same inherent 
sovereignty. 

This being so, it follows that the cult of the 
dead was of a somewhat vague character, and that 
ancestors were worshipped mainly in proportion to 
the social position they had held during life. One 
old mythical account, in which there is a descrip- 
tion of the burial of the god Ame - waka - hiko 
(‘ heaven-young-prince ’) by a flock of birds, which 
perform the various duties of the funeral ceremony, 
shows us clearly that the Japanese must have prac- 
tised very complicated rites on such occasions. The 
existence of funeral sacrifices also shows that they 
rendered to their ancestors a worship intended to 
ensure their welfare, providing them with the 
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objects, animals, and companions which they 
would re(^uire in the other life. The most impor- 
tant writing on this subject is one which relates 
how human sacrifices were suppressed — an event 
which the Chronicles of Jaj^an place at a time cor- 
responding to that of the birth of Christ, but which 

robably should be brought down to a more recent 

ate, of the actual occurrence of which, however, 
there can be no doubt. One passage explains, first 
of all, why they thought of this suppression : 

* 28th year [of the reign of Suinin ss 2 b,o.], 10th month, 6th 
day. Yamato-hiko no Mikoto, the Mikado’s younger brother 
by the mother’s side, died. 

*llth month, 2nd day. Yamato-hiko was buried at Tsuki- 
zaka in Musa. Thereupon his personal attendants were 
assembled, and were all buried alive upright in the precinct 
of the tomb. For several days they died not, but wept and 
wailed day and night. At last they died and rotted. Dogs 
and crows gathered and ate them. 

* The Emperor, hearing the sound of their weeping and wailing, 
was grieved at heart, and commanded his high officers, saying : 
“ It IS a very painful thing to force those whom one has loved 
in life to follow him in death. Though it be an ancient custom, 
why follow it if it is bad? From this time forward, take counsel 
so as to put a stop to the following of the dead.”’ 

Another passage then tells how the reform was 
accomplished : 

* 32nd year [ *= 3 a.».], 7th month, 6th day. The Empress 
Hibasu-hime no Mikoto died. Some time before the burial, the 
Emperor commanded his Ministers, saying : “ We have already 
recognized that the following of the dead is not good. What 
should now be done in performing this burial?” Thereupon 
Nomi no Sukune came forward and said: “It is not good to 
bury living men upright at the tumulus of a prince. How can 
such a practice be handed down to posterity? I beg leave to 
propose an expedient which I will submit to your Majesty.” So 
ne sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Idzumo a 
hundred men of the clay- workers’ Be [hereditary corporation]. 
He himself directed the men of the clay-workers’ Be to take 
clay and form therewith shapes of men, horses, and various 
objects, which he presented to the Emperor, sajdng: “Hence- 
forward let it be the law for future ages to substitute things of 
clay for living men, and to set them up at tumulL” Then the 
Emjperor was greatly rejoiced, and commended Nomi no Sukune, 
saying: “Thy expedient hath greatly pleased Our heart.” So 
the things of clay were first set up at the tomb of Hibasu-hime 
no Mikoto. And a name was given to these clay objects. They 
were called haniwa^ or clay rings. 

*Then a decree was issued, saying: "Henceforth these clay 
figures must be set up at tumuli : let not men be harmed.” 
The Emperor bountifully rewarded Nomi no Sukune for this 
service, and also bestowed on him a kneading-place, and ap- 
pointed him to the official charge of the clay-workers’ Be. His 
original title was therefore changed, and he was called Hashi 
no Ond. This is how it came to pass that the Hashi no Muraji 
superintend the burials of the Emperors ’ (JVtAongt, tr. by Aston, 
1896, vol. i. p. 178 f.). 

With regard to the other funeral offerings, we are 
suflaciently enlightened by the pottery, weapons, 
and ornaments Drought to light by excavations in 
the ancient Japanese tombs. Aston interprets 
these customs as being ^partly a symbolical lan- 
guage addressed to the deceased, and partly . . . 
an appeal for sympathy by the mourners and a 
response by their friends.^ The present writer 
thinks rather that we should see in them the proof 
of a belief in the continued sentient existence of 
the dead, and in the necessity for satisfying the 
needs which they still experience in the other 
world, in a word, the existence of a real cult 
of the dead. Even to-day the majority of the 
Japanese scarcely think of a future life, and the 
conception of the immortality of the soul seems 
almost foreign to them; and yet towards their 
ancestors they perform no less rigorously the 
minute rites of the ancestor-worship borrowed by 
them from China. It is probable that the primi- 
tive Japanese also, who, as the ancient writings 
testify, were even at the hour of death not in the 
least concerned about a future life, felt none the 
less the desire to do all that they thought might 
stiU be useful for their dead relatives. It is true 
that the ancient documents do not make any direct 
reference to this point ; but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that these are annals in which scarcely 
any but famous persons are described, and in whicn 
we could hardly expect to find information regarding 
the obscure life of the common people. They men- 


tion the human sacrifices offered at the tomb of 
an Imperial prince more readily than the humble 
offering of nee and water wliich poor families 
might make. But, on the other hand, with regard 
to heroes and illustrious personages, we find very 
clear cases of deification and of worship rendered 
to the far-off an^'estors, gods of nature or human 
beings, who were regarded as the household gods 
{ujigami) of the ^eat families of the 8th century. 
(For further details on this last point see the present 
writer’s book, Le Shinntoisme, Paris, 1907, p. 276 f.). 

This cult of ancestors, which we can assert with 
certainty in some illustrious cases, and logically 
infer also among the poor people who were un- 
known to the court historiographers, was speedily 
developed and systematized under the influence of 
continental ideas. Then Chinese ancestor- worship 
came to be established with all the ceremonies 
which it involves and all the consequences it en- 
tails, beginning with the very important practice 
of adoption, which was intended to ensure tiie con- 
tinuance of family sacrifices. But this evolution, 
which is quite distinct from real Japanese religious 
ideas, is beyond our subject. See (jhina. 

Michel Revon. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Jewish). — As was to be expected, 
the final victory of monotheism made the con- 
scious practice of forbidden or doubtful rites in 
connexion with the dead impossible to those who 
strictly followed the sober development of pure 
Mosaism in early post-Biblical times and the vari- 
ous periods of Rabbinism that followed. Ancient 
occultism retained, however, a hold on the minds 
of not a few in each generation ; and the conflu- 
ence of Eastern and Western mystical ideas which 
in mediseval times produced the theosophical sys- 
tems of the Kabbalah, gave a further impetus to 
various essentially un-Mosaic notions about the 
dead, and even succeeded in partially invading 
the liturgical form of synagogue-worship. 

The literary evidence, which is on some im- 
portant points supported by practices prevalent at 
the present day, has here to be collected from (1) 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings 
attached to the OT; (2) the Talmudic and Mia- 
rashic literature ; (8) the Liturgy ; (4) the Kab- 
balah. Only the salient features need, however, 
be mentioned in each part. 

1 , Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical litera- 
ture.* — ^Taking the different parts of the subject, 
in so far as sufficiently important data exist, in the 
order followed in the ‘ Bfebrew ’ article above, it 
must first be mentioned that the garden or Para- 
dise assigned to Enoch and the other elect is, 
according to the Book of Enoch (32^ 65® 106®), 
imagined to be at the end of the earth towards 
the esist. In it is the tree of wisdom (32®*®), 
whose fruit the holy ones eat and attain high 
knowledge. In 47® ‘ the holy ones who dwell in 
the heavens ’ are, however, spoken of. The well 
of righteousness mentioned in 48^ is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the * water of life ’ which is to be 
found in the Babylonian heaven and other mythi- 
cal localities. Whether the pseudepigraphical 
work known as the Assumption of Moses origin- 
ally contained in the lost portions at the end an 
account of the translation of Moses to heaven still 
remains doubtful, though a negative answer would 
seem to accord best with the facts of the case (see 
the introduction to that book in Kautzsch’s edi- 
tion). Josephus, however, clearly implies a belief 
in it {Ant. IV. viii. 48), and 11® in the Ass. Mm. 

* The books contained in the Variorum Apocrypha (ed* O. J. 
Ball) are here quoted in the usual En^ish form. For other 
books, Die ApoTcrypTum und JPseumpigraphm des AT (ed. 
Kautzsch, 1900) has been followed. The dates of the books 
ran^e from about B.a 200 (Siraoh) to file earlier Ohiistian 
period. 
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itself (ending, ‘ the whole world is^ thy grave ’) 
would seem to he in consonance with the idea. 
Concerning Baruch, the friend and disciple of 
Jeremiah, we are informed that he was to be pre- 
served alive ‘ to the end of the times ’ {Apoc. Bar, 
13^ 76^), — a favour which appears to stand in 
some relation to the translation of the earlier 
saints. 

In the ridicule of Babylonian idol-worship con- 
tained in the Episth of^ Jeremiah is found the 
statement that they set gifts before the idols ‘ as 
unto dead men ’ (v.^) ; but the practice of ofiering 
gifts to the dead thus implied may be understood 
to have been as purely Babylonian as the idol- 
worship itself. A direct warning against the 
heathen worship of the dead is contained in Jubi- 
lees 22^^ C Their sacrifices they slay to the dead, 
and pray to the demons, and eat upon the graves ’) ; 
and it is natural to suppose that the warning 
would not have been needed, if there had been no 
tendency to adopt these practices among the Jews. 
The supposed reference to offerings made to the 
dead in Sir 30^® has been disproved by the Cairo 
Hebrew text (if here correct) ; for instead of ‘ messes 
of meat set upon a grave^th^ Hebrew has ‘ heave- 
offerings placed before an idol ’ {gillul). * The treat- 
ment of the dead spoken of in Sir 7®® and To 4^"^ 
may possibly refer to offerings made to the de- 
parted, but it is not unlikely that funeral rites 
only are meant in the former passage and funeral 
feasts in the latter (see the notes to the Vari- 
orum Apocrypha). It would seem indeed that the 
progress of monotheism had by that time made 
habitual offerings to the dead itli possible, and that 
the transformation of the practice into what has 
not inaptly been called ‘ the new sacrificial cult of 
the dead ’ (* Das neue Totenopfer ’ [Schwally, Das 
Lehen nach dem Tode^ p. 188]) had already set in. 
In 2 Mac. Judas Maccabseus is reported 

to have ordered the Jews under his command 
to offer up prayers and to send a large sum of 
money as a gift to Jerusalem, in order to effect 
an atonement for the Jewish soldiers killed in 
battle, under whose coats objects consecrated to 
idols— no doubt intended to serve as a magical 
protection— had been found. It has been sug- 
gested that the prayers and offerings of money 
were in reality intended by Judas and his com- 

S anions to clear the survivors rather than the 
ead from the pollution of idolatry ; but as the 
author or compiler of 2 Mac. interpreted the act 
jas having been performed on behalf of the dead 
(see vv.^°* *** '*®), the practice of trying to benefit 
the dead rather than paying homage to them must 
have been in vogue when the narrative assumed 
its present form (some time in the 1st cent. B.C.). 

The references to mourning customs found here 
and there in the Old Test. Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
graphical writings in the main support the view 
that the objectionable practices mentioned in 
the * Hebrew ’ article lay outside the range of 
topics contemplated by the authors. Even the 
picture of priests having * their clothes rent, and 
their heads and beards shaven,’ and roaring and 
crying before their gods 'as men do at the feast 
when one is dead ’ {Ep, Jer, vv.*i* ®*), is taken from 
Babylonian idol- worship, and does not necessarily 
point to exactly similar practices amon^ the Jews. 
With regard to the number of days given up to 
mourning, it is remarkable that, whilst Jth 16®^ 
and Sir 22^® show that the practice of keeping 
seven days was usually continued, the Life ^ 
Adam and Eve speaks of six days’ mourning, the 
seveiith being (like a Sabbath) reserved for rest 
and joy. Ben-Sira (apparently inconsistent with 

* In the OT, however, the plural only of thie word is used. 
The Greek wl (or ip) appeeira to rest on a misreading 
(gm for gilltd) ; bo also the Syriac. 


himself) furthermore recommends (SS^”^) a day or 
two, 'lest thou be evil spoken of.’* If, there- 
fore, Schwally’s suggestion {op. cit. p. 41), that the 
seven days’ mourning corresponds to the number 
of days assigned to great religious festivals, were 
adopted, it would at the same time follow that in 
the times to which the apocryphal books belong 
this idea had lost its hold upon the popular mind. 

Necromancy in its ordinary form also lies out- 
side the range of topics dealt with by the writers 
of this literature. But the appearance of the high 
priest Onias and the prophet Jeremiah to Judas 
Maccabseus in a dream on the eve of his battle 
against Nicanor (2 Mac 15^^®^*) represents a form 
of oneiromancy that is pretty closely related to 
necromancy (cf. the appearance of Alexander to 
his thrice married widow Glaphyra, recorded in 
Jos. Ant. xvil. xiii. 4 ; BJ II. vii. 4). Ben-Sira, 
representing, as he did, Hebraism pure and simple, 
declares, however, that ' divinations, and sooth- 
sayings, and dreams are vain ’ (Sir 34®). The call 
addressed to the 'spirits and souls of the right- 
eous’ (Song of the tliree Children ®^) to join in 
the universal hymn of praise to the Creator has a 

f oetic ring about it, but the whole Song mi^ht be 
rought into relation with animistic conceptions. 

2 . Talmudic and Midrashic literature. — It may 
at first sight seem strange that the number of 
persons who gained the distinction of being trans- 
lated to heaven without having died and gone 
down to Sheol, is considerably increased in some of 
the later additions belonging to Talmudic, Mid- 
rashic, and allied literature. This advance is, 
however, in reality quite in keeping with the 
greater facility for the glorification of distin- 
guished human personalities under the final mono- 
theistic development of Mosaism referred to at 
the end of the ‘ Hebrew ’ article. In the minor 
Talmudical tractate Derekh Ereq Zut^a (7th or 8th 
cent.), ch. i., seven (or, according to others, eight) 
others, besides Enoch and Elijah (including the 
Messiah ; Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; Hiram, 
king of ^re, etc.),t are accorded this honour. In 
Yalffut Ezekiel^ § 367 (about 11th cent.), thirteen 
such translations are enumerated, the name of 
Methuselah being among those added to the 
preceding list. The Alphahetum Siracidis (ed. 
Steinschneider, Berlin, 1858) occupies a middle 
position between the two lists named, the number 
of translations being eleven (one of the number, 
however, being the posterity of the phoenix). 
Specially developed in Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature is what may fairly be called the cult of 
Elijah, who, according to Mai 4®, was to he the 
herald of a new order of things, and whose ex- 
pected appearance as the forerunner of the Messiah 
IS referred to in the NT {e.^. Mt 17^®^* )• Quite in 
keeping with this expectation is, for instance, the 
conversation of Elijah with R. Y6sg related in 
B^dkhothi 3a, where the grief caused to the Deity 
by Israel’s captivity is so forcibly and character- 
istically descnbed. On the Midrashic statements 
regarding the high favour axjcorded to Moses at his 
death, see § i in the ‘ Hebrew ’ i article. 

A very important concession to popular habits 
of thougnt is made in the minor Talmudical tract- 
ate S^mdhoth (prob. |7th or 8th cent.), ch. viii, 
where the custom of placing the dead person’s pen 
(or reed) and ink as well as his key and writing- 
tablet by his side in the grave is countenanced, 
although the belief in the ability of the departed 
to use these things might he considered to be per- 
petuated thereby. The concession is indeed ex- 
* The suggestion that mourning for distant relatives only is 
here meant does not seem to suit the context (see note in 
Kautzsch's edition). 

t For the full enumeration of this and the following lists sea 
A. F. Bender, ‘Death, Bmial, and Mourning,’ etc., in vi. 
(1894) 341 f. 
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pressly granted, notwithstanding its known ap- 
proximation to ‘ Amorite ’ customs. In the 
mulhdn "Arukh of Joseph Caro (ob. Safed, 1575), 
which is the accepted guide of strictly orthodox 
Judaism at the present day, the same practice is 
tolerated (see Hilkhoth ^Ahheluth, § 350). Merely 
academic is, of course, the permission to make 
burnings for kings, but not for persons of inferior 
rank {ib. § 348 ; S^mahoth^ ch. viii. ; cf. the 
‘ Hebrew ’ article, § 3). One of the explanations 
suggested to account for the pouring away of all 
the water found in a house in which a death has 
taken place, is that an ofiering to the dead, or, at 
any rate, a provision of drink for them, was 
thereby intended (see A. P. Bender, JQB vii. 
[1895] p. 106 h*.). It is, however, more likely 
that the water was poured away because it was 
believed to have contracted contamination* (see 
§ 7 in the * Hebrew * article). A Karaite writer 
of the 10th cent. (Abu’s-Sari b. Ma^liab) declares 
that a number of Babbinite Jews of his day were 
in the habit of burning candles and ofiering 
incense on the graves of the righteous, f A trans- 
formation of this custom similar to that noticed 
in 2 Mac. (see § i) is found, e.g,, in Midrash Tan- 
Ivwmah on Ha'dzlnu (the last weekly pericope but 
one in Deuteronomy), where the religious com- 
memoration of the dead on the Sabbath is recom- 
mended in order to prevent their returning to 
Gehenna (cf. the remarks on J^addhsh and Maz- 
kdrath N^shamoth in the next §). 

Not much that can be regarded as significant is 
here to be noted in connexion with mourning cus- 
toms, The repast provided in modem times for 
mourners by their neighbours after a funeral is 
clearly understood to have the object of thus 
offering sympathy and consolation to the be- 
reaved, who are, besides, naturally unable to make 
satisfacto^ provision for their own wants at such 
a time. The rending of the garments on the part 
of mourners is now generally but a slight cere- 
monial act, consisting in tearing the (left) lapel of 
the coat one is wearing. * In Talmudical and sub- 
sequent times there was a custom of baring the 
shoulder and arm (see Bab. Baba Qdma, 17a, and 
cf. S^mdhoth ix.). A. Biichler {ZATW, 1901, pp. 
81-92) regards this act as a sign of subjection of 
the living to the dead (see § < (a) in the ‘ Hebrew ' 
article). If so, there would here be a survival of 
the cult of the dead in the old sense of the word.t 

Jastrow {ZATWf 1902, pp, 117-120) tries to controvert 
Biichler’s opinion oy showing that practices of this kind are 
a return to ancient habits of life, entire nakedness having, in 
fact, originally obtained in connexion with mourning (see 
§ 5 (a) in the ‘ Hebrew ' article), because a state of nudity was 
the primitive condition of man. In reality, however, the two 
explanations do not clash with each other, for the sense of self- 
humiliation and subjection to the departed spirit would be 
quite compatible with a reversion to an older and less dignified 
mode of existence. 

All trace of ancestor-worship (supposing that 
there ever was any in it) has disappeared from the 
rather precarious working of the levirate law in 
modern times. Nor is there now any trace of a 
ritual tabu in the Eabbinical ideas bearing on the 
uncleanness of dead bodies, fear of contamination 
through contact with a decaying human organism 
being the explanation adopted. A certain kind of 
necromancy, on the other hand, reappears in, e.g,, 

* Mr. Israel Abrahams, on the authority of Nissim Qerondl 
{oh, shortly after 1374), favours the view that the pouring away 
of water was a method of making known the occurrence of a 
death {Jewish lAfe in the Middle Ages^ p. 334) ; but if so, what 
need was there of pouring away aU the water in the house f 
The likelihood is that the practice, though primarily pointing 
to quite a different principle, naturally got to serve in a 
secondary way to indicate death by a Mnd of association of 
ideas. 

t See Perles, MGWJ, 1861, p. 389. 

t The report found in Semd^oth ix., of R. 'Ai^iba striking his 
breast at the death of R. Eliezer until the blood gushed out, has 
apparently no ritual significance, the act having been merely an 
expression of great personal grief. 


Bab. B^rdkhothy 18^ (parallel passage in ^Abdth 
de-Babbi Nathan, ch. iii. ), where a certain pietist, 
having on some occasions taken up his lodging at 
the cemetery, is reported to have overheard the 
conversation of two spirits regarding the success 
or failure of crops sown at diSerent times of the 
year. 

3. The Liturgy. — The high veneration, almost 
amounting to a cult, paid to Moses and Elijah, 
also finds expression in some parts of the Jewish 
ritual. A cup of wine is at the present time in 
many places reserved for Elijah in the Passover- 
night Service,* which, though celebrated in com- 
memoration of the release from Egypt, also empha- 
sizes the hope of future redemption by the Messiah, 
whose forerunner was to be Elijah. The same 
prophet is also assumed to preside at the cere- 
mony of circumcision, the chair in which the 
actual operator sits being designated the ‘chair 
of Elijah ’ t in the German and other forms of the 
ritual. In the Pirke d^-Bahhi Eliezer (latter half 
of the 8th cent.), end of ch. xxix., this idea is 
brought into connexion with Elijah’s well-known 
zeal for Jahweh, the child being by the rite of 
circumcision initiated into Israel’s covenant with 
Jahweh. Moses, his work and his death, are 
the subject of a number of hymns in the Mahzdr 
(extended Service Book) for the Feast of Weeks 
(in connexion with the giving of the Law on Sinai) 
and the Passover. The liturgical elaboration of 
the life and work of Moses is specially prominent 
in the ritual of the Karaites (sect founded about 
the middle of the 8th century). 

The most important portions of the synagogue 
services to be noted here are, however, the J^ad- 
dish and Hazkarath Nshdmbth, 

{a) The j^addish, which is of the nature of a 
doxology and embodies the Messianic hope, but 
contains no mention of the dead, was primarily 
instituted for recitation after completing the study 
of a section of the Talmud and at the end of a 
Talmudic discourse or lecture. But as the merit 
of the study of the Torah (by which the Talmud 
as the authoritative exposition of the Torah was 
mainly understood) was considered exceedingly 

g otent, the idea must have arisen early that the 
ving might thereby benefit even the departed ; 
and it probably thus came about that the doxology 
concluding such study was assigned to mourners. 
In Massekheth (prob, 6th or 7th cent.), 

xix. 12, its use in this connexion appears firmly 
established, though its recitation is assigned bo 
the cantor. Later on its recital was ordered to 
follow every burial (see Moses b. Nafimfin [ob, 
1268 or 1269], Torath ha- Adam, ed. Venice, 1696, 
fol. 50a) ; and the mourners’ J^addish in the full 
modem sense of the word is mentioned in the 
French ritual known as Mahadr Vitry (A.D. 1208). 
The faddish thus gradually became, though 
never exclusively so, an indirect prayer for the 
departed. Its original connexion with the study 
of the Torah was in this use of it (as indeed in 
several other of its uses) lost sight of, and the 
idea of benefiting the dead by the special act of 
worship on the part of the surviving son or sons 
became very prominent. $ 

The practice thus connects itself in idea with 
the new or inverted cult of the dead which was 
* This custom, of which no trace has so far been found in 
mediaeval MSS and early printed liturgical books, is probably 
due to the Influenoes of later Kabbalism, though—as stated in 
the text—it is capable of being reasonably based on an old 
tradition. 

t It is possible that the * chair of Moses ’ in the now de- 
molished Jewish synagogue at Kai-feng-fu in China (see 
Oct. 1900, p. 29) was intended to serve the same purpose. 

% Compare the development of the custom as stated in L N. 
Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home, pp. 109- 
110 ; see also the art. * Kaddish ’ in Hamburger's RE U. A 
statement on the different forms of the J^adMsh wiU also be 
found in these works. 
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already in vogue in Maccabaean times, or, at any 
rate, at the time to which the composition of 
2 Mac. belongs (see § i). Instead of seeking to 
obtain benefits through the agency of the dead, 
the living engage in actions calculated to improve 
the condition of the departed ; and as the sur- 
viving son or sons are the most approved agents 
of this form of the cult, it is only natural for those 
who see in the law of levirate (see § d in the 
‘ Hebrew ’ article) an original connexion with the 
ancient sacrificial cult of the dead, to bring this 
use of the faddish into relation with that law, and 
to refer the religious function obligatory on the 
descendants to the same motive in both sets of 
regulations. The objection that might be raised 
is that, if the J^addish were really connected with 
the idea underlying the law of levirate and the 
ancient sacrificial ritual of the dead, one would 
have expected to find it in use in much earlier 
times than can be attested by the existing literary 
evidence, continuity in essence being one of the 
marks of gradual development. But it is, on the 
other hand, not against analogy to suppose that if 
—as is very likely to have been the case — the idea 
itself was never eradicated from the popular mind, 
it should, under certain favourable influences,* 
have been later on fully revived under the form of 
the faddish Ydthom (orphan’s ]^addi$h). Such a 
use of the doxology would be merely one more 
instance of the embodiment of old forms of thought 
in fresh and later shapes. 

(5) The same may also be said of the most 
solemn office connected with the departed, i.e. the 
Hazhdrath Neshdmoth (‘remembrance of souls’), 
which forms part of the Ashkenazi ritual for the 
eighth day of the Passover, the second day of 
Pentecost, the eighth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and the Day of Atonement. In this office 
direct petitions for the well-being of departed 
parents and other relatives are offered,! thus more 
explicitly attesting the revival (though in a much 
modified form), since mediseval times, of an earlier 
idea that the living are capable of rendering sub- 
stantial service to the departed. In the Spanish 
ritual the same idea, in the form of direct petitions, 
is embodied in the Hashkahah (‘laying to rest’) 
which forms part of the Burial Service, and is also 
— ^under certain special regulations— recited during 
the synagogue services. J 

Mention should also here be made of the ‘ Jahr- 
zeit,’ or annual commemoration of departed par- 
ents, at which the I^addish forms the most im- 
portant feature, a candle being also kept burning 
tor twenty-four hours. § But the Jewish Liturgy 
also embodies petitions in which the merit of the 
departed is, vice versa, pleaded on behalf of the 
living, thus coming nearer to the old idea of seek- 
ing support from the spirits of the dead rather 
than onering help to them. In the famous prayer 
Ai^nu Malkeifm (‘Our Father, our King^), the 
merit of the martyrs is claimed as a ground for 
obtaining favour from the Almighty. The fre- 
quently occurring idea of Z^kuth^AhothW (‘merit 
of the fathers ’) may indeed not unreasonably be 
attached to the invocation, in the ancient ‘ prayer 
of eighteen’ (1st to 2nd cent. A.D. at the latest), 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 

* It may thus well he that, as some have thought, the 
diih is in a way the Jewish counterpart of certain practices in 
the Roman Church ; but the idea underlying it would at the 
same time go back to ancient truly Semitic habits of thought. 

t For further details see, L. N. Dembitz, op. dt. pp. 219- 
220 . 

t See Dr. Caster’s edition of the Spanish Services, vol. i. p. 
200 ff.; L. N. Dembitz, Jewish Uncpclopedia, vol, vi. p. 283 f. 

§The article *Jahrzeit* in the JJB (vol. vii) will be found 
instructive, for both the modern and the ancient manner of 
observing it. 

11 The Samaritans often use the formula nro Vopn (* by the 
merit of Moses ’). 


the God of Jacob. In conclusion, the practice of 
asking pardon of the dead in a ceremony at the 
g^ave (see ShulMn 'Arukh, i. § 606) may be men- 
tioned. The mystical or spiritual union of the 
living with the dead and the possibility of inter- 
action between the two states of being are clearly 
expressed in this interesting ritual. 

4. The Kabbalah. — The cult of Elijah is very 
prominent in Kabbalistic literature. The founders 
(12th cent.) of the developed form of mysticism 
which is more particularly designated by the term 
‘Kabbalah’ claimed to have received their in- 
struction from the prophet in person. Jn the 
Zohar (a work compiled in the latter part of the 
13th cent., but attributed to the Tanna Rabbi 
Simeon b. Yohai (2nd cent.), which is the great 
text-book of the Kabbalah, Elijah also often ap- 
pears as instructor under the title Sahka {i,e, 

‘ the ancient one ’). Moses, under the title Ba"ya 
Mehemna {i.e, ‘faithful shepherd’), appears, in a 
section bearing the same title, in conference with 
Elijah and R. Simeon b. Yohai ; Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and other worthies being also present at 
the deliberations, which are honoured by the ap- 
pearance of the Deity Himself. MetatrSn, who 
very frequently figures in the Kalibalah, but 
whose exact nature and origin have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, is in many places identi- 
fied with Enoch.* R. Simeon b. Yohai himself, 
designated Busina KaddisJia (‘sacred light’), is 
almost deified, and ^eat veneration is *3so paid 
to leaders of later Kabbalistic schools, more par- 
ticularly Isaac Luria {oh. 1572) and Baal-shem {oh. 
1761). 

Connected with the honours paid to departed 
worthies is the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, 
though in origin and essence entirely foreign to 
Mosaism,! and indeed to Semitic thougnt in general, 
succeeded about the 8th cent, in passing from 
Greek (and Indian) thought into the tenets of cer- 
tain Jewish sectaries, through the medium of Mu- 
hammadan mysticism. Sa'adyah Gaon {oh. 942), 
who appears to be the first to make mention of it 
in orthodox Jewish literature, protests strongly 
against it.J But it nevertheless gained a firm 
footing in the Kabbalah, and attained an extra- 
ordinarjr development in the comparatively modem 
Kabbalistic system of Isaac Luria, the works on 
gilguUm (‘transmigrations’) composed by himself 
and his followers, containing long lists of identi- 
fications of ancient personages with men and 
women of later date.§ An aS.dition to the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis made by the Kabbalists 
is the principle of 'ihhur (‘ impregnation ’). If two 
souls (who may, of course, be spirits of the dead) 
do not separately feel equal to their several tasks, 
God unites them in one body, so that they may sup- 

ort and complete each other. This doctrine may 

ave been suggested by the theory of incubation 
(see farther on), which is itself clearly connected 
with the belief in demoniacal possession, taking the 
term ‘ demon ’ in this instance to denote a spirit, 
without reference to its origin or moral qualities. 

Pilgrimages to ^aves 1| are much encouraged by 
the later Kabbalists. The tomb of Simeon b. 

^ See ei^ecially the passage in Mdssehheth *A0uth (ed. 
Jellinek, Crtnze, etc. p. 3), where Metatron is stated to have 
been originally human (flesh and blood). For various attempts 
to e3n>lain the name and office of Metatron see Idteraturblatt 
des Orients^ 1847, coU. 282-283 ; Oesterley and Box, Religim 
and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), pp. 107-178. 

t See A. Schmiedl, Stuaien vher jiidisohe Religionsphilosophie 
(Vienna, 1869), pp. 159-166. The phrase jaera^atVeti/ eVepov 
orwfwt, u ed Tw Josephus in connexion with the belief of the 
Pharisees (BJ n, viii. 14), must refer to the resurrection (comp, 
the parallel passage in Ant xviii. i. 8). 

t iSmunoth weJJ^bth^ ch. vi. 

§ Compare the belief implied (though not countenanced in its 
literary sense) in Mt 11^4, lij ii7. 

11 On pilgrimages generally the art. ‘Pilgrimage* in ih&JE 
(vol. X.) should be consulted. 
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Yoliai at Meron near Safed is thus devoutly re- 
sorted to on the 33rd of 'Omar (i.e, the 33rd day 
from the 2nd day of Passover), when a great 
popular festival, at which illuminations are an 
important feature, is held in honour of the saint. 
Pilgrimages to the grave of Isaac Luria at Safed 
are made each new moon, and the persistence in 
many places of the popular custom of praying at 
stated times (as, on the 9th of Ab) at the 
graves of departed relatives is probably also partly 
due to the influence of Kabbalistic ideas. 


The efforts of 16th cent, and later Kabbalists 
to obtain inspiration from the souls of the de- 
parted by clinging with outstretched bodies to 
their graves, and thus in a manner to become 
incubated with the spirits of the dead, remind one 
of the practice of necromancy at graves condemned 
in Is 65^ (see § 8 in the ‘ Hebrew ’ art.) ; but as the 
Kabbalists evidently arrived at this method by a 
new and largely borrowed line of thought, and as, 
furthermore, their object was not necromancy, but 
what they regarded as spiritual illumination, the 
custom cannot be regarded as a revival of the 
ancient practice. A species of oneiromancy is the 
same Kabbalists’ belief that information of high 
import can be obtained through dream- visions of 
the departed. 

Summary, — The general result obtained from a 
study of the Jewish part of the subject is, owing 
to the diverse forms of development undergone by 
the thoughts and practices of the people in dif- 
ferent periods and widely scattered countries, far 
from homogeneous. The Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature thus exhibits a larger amount of remi- 
niscence of, or reversion to, ancient thought than 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings, 
though these latter stood nearer in point of time 
to earlier Hebraism ; and the Liturgy, influenced 
partly by the Kabbalah, and partly — as is not un- 
likely — by Christian practices, shows some inter- 
esting instances of the revival of old ideas in a 
much modified form. The Kabbalah itself, as has 
been shown, has added the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis to the original Jewish and Hebrew stock of 
ideas, and it has in connexion with it furthermore 
introduced the theory of dual psychic personality 
in one body, thereby affecting the spirits of the 
departed in a manner previously unheard of in 
Judaism. 


Litbraturb.— Besides the passag-es of the original sources 
(Apocrypha, etc.) referred to in the article, the following 
books, essays, or articles may be consulted with advance. 
For Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical literature, ch. iii. in 
F. Schwally’s Lehen nach dem Toae^ 1892. From the Rabbinic 
point of view, J. Perles, ‘ Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im nach- 
biblischen Judenthum’ in MOWJ x. [1861] pp. 345 fl., 870 ff. ; 
A. P. Bender, ‘Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, con- 
nected with Death, Burial, and Mourning’ in JQR vi. [1894-5] 
317 ff., 664, vii. 101 fl., 269 ff. [also discusses modern points of 
view] ; A. Biichler, ‘ Das Entblossen der Schulter und des 
Armes als Zeichen der Trauer ’ in ZATW, 1901, pp. 81-92. For 
points in the Liturgy, the articles ‘ Seelenfeier,’ ^ Kaddish,* etc., 
in Hamburger’s RS ; L. N. Dembitz, Jewish Services in Spnor 
gogtte and Home [the same author wrote the art. ‘ ^tadmsh,’ 
etc., in the JBI, For metempsychosis, etc., L. Ginzberg’s 
instructive art. ‘Cabala* in JjS iii. [requires, however, to be 
supplemented from other sources]; also I. Broydd’s ‘Trans- 
tnigration of Souls* in JE xii. 231-234. Some other works 
dealing with the subject will be found in the literature given 
at the beginning of C. Griineisen’s Der Aknenkultus wnd die 
Urreligion Israels, 1900. G. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Polynesian and Tasmanian). — ^In 
Polynesia, ancestor- worship was far less important 
than in Melanesia or Micronesia. Throughout this 
group, moreover, it was only the nobles who re- 
tained an existence after death, the souls of the 
common people perishing immediately after dis- 
solution (waitz-CJerland, Anthropologic der Natttr- 
mlker, Leipzig, 1872, vi. 302; Dillon, Narratwe 
of a Voyage m the South Sea, London, 1829, ii. 


10-11). The ghosts of the dead might appear 
to the living and might ^ work them either weal 
or woe, but they were in the main maleficent, 
and were accordingly, for the most part, objects of 
dread (Waitz-Gerland, pp. 315-316, 330, 332). Be- 
tween the general worsliip of ghosts and the cult 
of ancestors a distinction should be drawn, evanes- 
cent though the line of demarcation often becomes. 
Ellis {Polynesian Researches, 2nd ed., London, 
1832-1836, i. 334-336) expressly postulates the exist- 
ence of orarmtuas, or ‘ ancestors,’ who ranked next 
to the atuas, or gods, and were often the spirits of 
deceased fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, and other relatives, as well as of departed 
warriors who had been conspicuous for bravery. 
Although the oramatuas frequently helped in time 
of need, and opposed the malevolence of other 
ghosts or of hostile magic, they were, as a rule, 
cruel and irritable. It was thus necessary to place 
the corpse of the dead at a considerable height 
above the ground, this being apparently the origin 
of the/a^a tupapau, or altar for the dead (Moeren- 
hout, Voyages aux ties du Grand Oc6an, Paris, 
1837, i. 470-^71). Pood was brought daily to the 
dead for six weeks or two months, and if the de- 
ceased had been a man of eminence, a special priest, 
termed haivatupapau, visited the body for several 
weeks and oftered it food. It was believed that the 
oramatua could smell the spiritual part of this 
offering, and, in case it returned, it would therefore 
be gratified and content, so that it would not desire 
to resume earthly life (Ellis, i. 404-405; Moeren- 
hout, i. 547 ; Wilson, Missionary Voyage to the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 345). At 
the burial of a chief a hole was often dug in which 
the hostility of the deceased against his family for 
their supposed malevolence, which had resulted in 
his death, was buried, thus obviating the possibility 
of his maleficent return to his surviving kinsmen 
(Moerenhout, i. 552). Connected in a sense with 
the cult of ancestors was the mourning for the dead, 
together with the self-mutilations practised by the 
survivors (Waitz-Gerland, vi. 401-404) ; and here, 
too, belong the human sacrifices of wives, slaves, 
and favourites at graves in New Zealand, Hawaii 
(Waitz-Gerland, vi. 404-405), and the Plji Islands 
(Bussel, Polynesia, Edinburgh, 1843, p. 72). The 
motive for both these latter features was either 
the gratification of the oramatua at the sight of 
the grief which his death had caused, or a provision 
for his needs in the future life. 

The religion of the Tasmanians was at a much 
lower stage of development than that of the Poly- 
nesians ; yet it is clear that they, too, believed in a 
life beyond tbe grave, and thought that the souls 
of the dead might return to bless or curse them. 
They accordingly carried a bone of the deceased as 
a charm ; yet the ‘ shades ’ {warawali) of dead rela- 
tives and friends were regarded, on the whole, as 
more kindly than the gods. Of an actual cult of 
ancestors, however, little seems to be known (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania, 2ud ed., Halifax, 
1899, pp. 54-55). Louis H, GRAY. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Roman). — The great extent of 
ancestor-worship among the Romans, and its 
equally great limitations, make it not only one 
ojf the most interesting problems in the field of 
Roman religion, but also a subject the under- 
standing of which brings with it a grasp of the 
fundamental principles which governed the forma- 
tion and the development of the religion of the 
Romans. As it is in the main a private worship 
{sacra priuata) rather than a public one {sacra 
puhlica ; for the distinction, 6f, Wissowa, p. 334 ; 
Marquardt, p. 120 ff.), our sources for the Kingdom 
and the Republic are limited, and it is only in the 
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Empire, with its vast number of sepulchral in- 
scriptions [OIL vi., CIG xiv., over 40,000 for Kome 
alone) that we have any extensive contemporary 
sources. For the earlier period, however, we have 
a sufficient number of literary sources to enable us 
to form a definite idea of the cult, inasmuch as the 
stereotyped character of all religious ceremonial 
justifies us in combining testimonies from various 
historical periods; and, though the underlying 
ideas did undoubtedly change somewhat from 
generation to generation, there was a certain con- 
servative force at work too. It will be most con- 
venient, therefore, to treat of the underlying ideas 
and the expressions of them in cult acts, first dur- 
ing the general period of the Eepublic, and then, 
secondly, to sketch the development of these ideas 
from the close of the Bepublic onwards during the 
course of the Empire. 

I. From the Earliest Period to the Close 
OF THE Republic. 

I. The first and most fundamental question 
which requires an answer is this, Are any of the 
Roman gods to be traced back to ancestor-worship 
as their origin ? From Euhemerus (cf. Rohde, Gr. 
BoTnaTii 220 ff.) down to Herbert Spencer {Prin- 
ciples of Sociology) it has been a favourite con- 
tention that many great deities were in origin 
nothing but deifieci ancestors. An examination of 
Roman religion in its earliest state shows that 
this was not the case in Rome. The religion of 
the earliest period reveals distinct traces of animism 
(cf. Tylqr, Primitwe Culture^ i. 377 ff., ii. 1-377) — 
that belief common to all primitive peoples, which 
posits for all things, animate and inanimate, living 
and dead, a ‘ double,’ or psychic parallel, which has 
an effect on the thing iteelf and must therefore 
be propitiated. These doubles are potentialities 
rather than individualities. They are interesting 
not so much for what they are as for what they 
do. Now, Roman religion is peculiarly interesting 
in this respect, because in it we see a development 
of animism one step further. Certain of these 
powers have advanced sufficiently towards in- 
dividuality to acquire a name, but they are none 
of them as yet individuals thought of in the 
fashion of man (on the importance of names cf. 
Frazer, Golden Bough^, i. 403ff.) ; hence there was 
not, could not be, a native Roman mythology. 
They were advancing towards it when Greek 
influence placed her myths at Rome’s disposal, 
so that she never developed any of her own. On 
the other hand, a great number of the gods of 
the earliest period were still mere potentialities, 
thought of in groups rather than as individuals, 
e,g. me Bi FenateSy powers who guarded the store- 
room, the Di Agrestesy powers who looked after 
the crops. It was into one of these groups that 
the dead went, into the Di ManeSy the ‘ good gods ’ 
(manws'good’; cf. Roscher, ii. 2316). It w5l be 
readily seen, therefore, that, far from its being the 
case that the dead were ever made great individual 
gods, they received such divinity as they had by 
the same processes of thought which made all 
gods, great and small. 

If further proof is needed, it may be found 
in the total absence of hero-worship in Roman 
religion, as it was before Greek inlBiuence came ; 
and in the significant fact that, when under 
Greek influence two great characters of Grseco- 
Roman mythology, dSneas and Romulus, were ele- 
vated to the rank of gods, theologians found nothing 
better to do than to identify them with two already 
existing old Roman deities, Numicius and Quirinus 
respectively (for .®neass= Numicius, cf. Rossbach 
in Pauly - Wissowa, i. 1015; Aust in Roscher, 
iii 475. For Romulus = Quirinus, cf. Wissowa, 
p. 141). Every attempt to make even the Di 


Manes the source of other deities has been a 
failure. It has been tried repeatedly, but in vain, 
in the case of the Lar Familiaris or protecting 
^irit of the house (cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La 
CiU antiqucy p. 20; Nissen, Templumy p. 148; 
Rohde, P^cAe* i. p. 254). 

2 . Having rid our discussion of any connexion 
between the deified dead and other individual 
deities of Rome, we must now try to make clear 
to ourselves what the concept of the Di Manes 
was, and how the Romans felt towards them. It 
has often been asserted that the Romans had from 
the beginning a persistent and continuous belief in 
the immortality of the soul. This statement is 
absolutely misleading. We have seen that the 
habit of thought of the early Romans posited a 
double for everything; the dead must therefore 
have a double as well as the living. This double, 
even though it was the double of the dead, was 
thought of as possessing a certain sort of life — ^it 
could at certain times return to earth and exercise 
an influence for ill upon the living. This poten- 
tiality, however, was simply one of a vast number 
of similar potentialities; there was nothing in- 
dividual about it, except its relation to its own 
family represented by the living members. Subse- 
quent centuries, saturated with Greek philosophy 
and filled with an idea of individuality which 
was totally lacking in the earlier days of Rome, 
identified this poor shadowy potentiality with the 
human soul, and read into the whole matter a 
belief in immortality. 

In the presence of the mystery of death, a 
myste^ which even the light of Christianity has 
not wished fully to remove, men’s minds do not 
work logically, and there is no part of religious 
beliefs where contradictions are more abundant 
than in the beliefs concerning the dead. Roman 
religion, in spite of its generally logical character, 
is no exception to the rule. It win never be pos- 
sible for us, even with all the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions in the world, to establish one formula which 
will cover all cases — for the simple reason that no 
such formula ever existed. We are, however, able 
to make a general statement which will represent 
fairly well the normal concept, apart from the 
very numerous and very contradictory deviations. 

When a man died, he went over into the Di 
ManeSy — the good gods, — entering their ranks and 
losing all individuality and ail specific earthly re- 
lations, except that when the Manes returned 
to earth, they visited the living members of the 
family to which they had belonged on earth ; and 
thus the family idea, so fundamental in the social 
structure of Rome, triumphed over the grave, and 
possessed an immortality which the individual 
laOed to obtain. The inclusiveness of the term 
Di Manes is seen in the fact that the gods who 
ruled over the dead, as well as their subjects, the 
dead themselves as gods, were all included in the 
phrase, though it is equally significant of the mass- 
idea that the actual gods of the dead, though de- 
monstrably present, never rose to great individual 
prominence until the Greek Pluto - Persephone 
came into Rome as Dis-Froserpina, 

3, Upon this theoiy of the Manes the cult fol- 
lowed inevitably. If the dead were able to in- 
fluence the aftairs of the living, they must he 
propitiated, and inasmuch as their interference 
was primarily with the affairs of the family to 
which they had originally belonged, and still did 
belong, it was incumbent upon the living members 
of that family to see that they were propitiated. 
Thus the cult of the dead was in its origin an 
ancestor- worship, and may well have been origin- 
ally a family matter exclusively. Furtlxer, it was 
incumbent upon each living member of the family 
not only to perform these sacrifices, but also to 
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provide those who would succeed to the sacrifices 
after his death, in other words, to propagate the 
family. As for the State itself, it was also a 
family ; and thus in that macrocosm of family life 
which the ^rly State religion shows, — with its 
Vesta and its Penates, — there might come also 
sacrifices for the dead, not only for the dead 
already provided for by their own families, but also 
for that ever-increasing number of ‘ancestors’ 
whose descendants, in spite of all precautions, had 
ceased, that homeless throng of spirits whose im- 
mediate claims on the world of the living had been 
removed, and who therefore all the more readily 
would turn their ill-will against the State at large, 
unless she gave them satisfaction. Thus it was 
that both the sacra ^rivata and the sacra puhlica 
were in part a worship of the dead. 

There are sufficient suggestions and recollections in the body 
of Roman law to warrant the assumption of this theory, which, 
as one readily recognizes, is a close parallel to the Hindu law ; 
but there is also this distinction, that, whereas Hindu law is 
based directly upon a sacral foundation, Roman law, when we 
first meet it, is already in the dual stage otjm divinum and jus 
huTnanum^ with their intricate interlocking, so that we have 
merely the shadow picture of what once was. But even the 
shadow picture is tolerably complete, and the jus Manium 
formed one of the regular topics of Roman law, especially in 
relation to heirs and inheritances. The cardinal principle was 
the continuity of family worship (perpetua sacra sunto). Thus 
Cicero (de Legibus^ ii. 22^ quotes an old law: *Let private 
sacrifices continue forever,^ ‘Keep sacred the laws concerning 
the divine dead.’ The heir was under obligations to continue 
the sacrifices, and this was a prior lien on any money which 
the inheritance might bring him. Similarly, cases of adoption 
were often motived by the desire of the adopter to obtain an 
heir to care for the sacrifices ; and, though the process was a 
civil one, it was necessary, inasmuch as it involved the giving up 
of one set of sacrifices and the taking of another on the part 
of the adopted person, to discuss it in the oldest and most 
primitive of all the assemblies— the Comitia Ouriata— and to ob- 
tain the consent of the Pontifex Maximus to the giving up 
of the one set of sacra (the so-called detestatio sacrorum^ cf. 
Hunter, p. 766), a consent which was never given if the transfer 
left the one set of sacra destitute of an earthly representative 
(for a similar precaution in Hindu law, cf. Hunter, p. 206, 
note 2). We may also compare the old law ascribed to Romulus 
(Plut. Mom. 22), whereby whoever sells his wife is given over to 
the Manes^ probably because this was a blow to the stability 
of the family, and hence to the continuity of sacrifices to the 
dead. The actuating motive underlying all the jura Manium^ 
all the enactments concerning the dead, was neither a chivalrous 
ity nor primarily a regard for the comfort of the dead, but 
rst and foremost a self-protective action on the part of the 
Kving. So fearful were men lest they might in some way have 
offended the gods of the other world, and Test the powers under 
the earth might hinder the gathering of the crops which had 
come out of the earth, that every year before the b^inning of 
harvest a sow (porca prceddaneob) w&a sacrificed to Tellus (and 
probably also to Ceres) ‘ by him who had not given the dead his 
due * (Paul. p. 228) ; later, by all men to Ceres and Tellus to- 
ether, for fear they might have offended, so that eventusdly it 
egan to be thought of merely as a sacrifice to Ceres for a good 
harvest (Wissowa, p. 160). 

4 . In its earlier stages the cult of the dead 
belonged to the religion of fear rather than the 
religion of love. The spirits of the dead were 
capable of doing injury ; they must first be brought 
to rest in the lower world. There they were in- 
capable of doing harm, and they could rise from 
there only on certain occasions, and on those 
occasions religion provided for their pacification. 
All the cult acts pertaining to the dead may 
be grouped, therefore, under these two ideas, the 
bringing of the spirits to rest, which must be done 
immediately after death, and the placating of 
the spirits on the re^lar annual occasions when 
they returned to eartli again. Around this crude 
religion of fear the religion of love wound itself, 
breathing a new and better spirit into these old 
forms, and possibly instituting one or two festivals 
of its own. But we must deal first with the self- 
protective apotropaic side. 

The ceremonies connected with death and burial 
do not as a whole concern us here, but merely 
those festivals which were strictly religious in 
character. These features seem, all of them, to go 
back to two ideas which are so intertwined that 
for us they are practically inseparable — ^possibly 


they always were. One is the offerings given to 
I the dead as a newly formed member of the Manes, 
including a proper burial, as giving him a home, 
and the offerings of food, etc . ; and tne other is the 
ceremonies of purification which were necessary for 
the living, after their close contact with this lower 
world at the edge of the open grave (cf. the idea of 
the Manes coming for the dead, which occurs occa- 
sionally in inscriptions, e.^. CIL ii. 2265 [Corduba]; 
‘ the Manes have taken Abullia ’). There is a con- 
siderable degree of uncertainty attaching to the 
exact order and names for the various ceremonies 
connected with and following the funeral ; writers 
of the Empire, who are practically our only 
authorities, seem to be confusing Greek and Ro- 
man ideas, and older with newer Roman customs, 
and possibly the details will never be fully 
straightened out. But in general the matter was 
as f<^ows. The supreme duty towards the dead 
was burial. Boubtless an ethical motive of piety, 
a desire to mve the dead a home for his own sake, 
often re-iniorced this duty ; but the fundamental 
motive was one of self -protection, on the principle 
that the ghost of the dead would continue to 
haunt the living until a place was provided for it 
(Tertullian, de Anim. 56: ‘It was believed that 
the un buried did not descend to the world below 
before they had received their due,’ Le. burial). 
Curiously enough, in certain cases it seems to have 
been felt that the dead had forfeited the right of 
burial, e.g. in the case of suicides, of those lawfully 
put to death, and of those struck by lightning. 
Here it was an equally great duty to abstain from 
burial, and there seems to have been no fear of evil 
consequences from their shades. But in all other 
cases Durial was an ethical imperative (Quintilian, 
Decl. V. 6 : ‘ Because even upon unknown dead we 
heap earth, and no one ever is in too great a hurry 
to honour an unburied body by putting earth, be it 
ever so little, on it’). The question of burial 
versus cremation in the various epochs of Roman 
history does not concern us here, for in either case 
the grave was sacred ; but burial seems always to 
have held at least a symbolic supremacy — owing to 
the os resectum, or the custom of burying at least 
a portion of the body, c.p. a finger, when the rest 
was cremated. The burial was the most important 
self -protective act ; in comparison with it the other 
acts were of relatively minor importance ; and most 
of these acts seem to have had more to do with the 
purification of the surviving members of the family 
than with the dead himself. One sacrifice of puri- 
fication took place before the body was carried out 
for burial : the sacrifice to Ceres of a sow {porca 
proesentanea, not to be confused with the porca 
prcBcidanea above), ‘ for the sake of purifying the 
family’ (Festus, p. 250 ; cf. Mar. Victor, p. 25). In 
all probability Tellus, Mother Earth, and not 
Ceres, was the original recipient of the sacrifice, 
which was transferred to Ceres under the influence 
of the Greek Demeter cult (cf. Wissowa, p. 161 ) ; 
and hence the sacrifice was probably orimnally a 
purification of the living by means of an additional 
propitiation for the dead. On the day of the 
funeral and at the grave itself a sacrificial bang^uet 
seems to have been offered to the dead {sUicermum, 
cf. Marquardt, Frwatlehen, p. 378). It consisted 
probably of very much the same things as were 
offered at the regular annual celebration of the 
Farentalia (see below). The nine days immediately 
following the funeral were days of mourning and 
purification, the sacrum novemdiode, the same 
term that was decreed by the State for its extra- 
ordinary periods of devotion occasioned by some 
great calamity (on the number nine as a sacred 
number cf. Diels, SihylL Blatter, p. 41). On some 
of these days the Ferim Fenicahs occurred, a cele- 
bration about which we know little, except that 
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the attendance of the members of the family was 
considered so necessary that the military authori- 
ties recognized it as a valid excuse for the absence 
of a recruit from the enlistment inspection, ‘ pro- 
vided it had not been set on that day for the pur- 
pose of serving as an excuse’ (Gell. xvi. 4. 3ff.). 
The period of mourning ceased on the ninth day 
with a final banquet, wiQi ofierings to the dead, the 
novemdialis ; and if funeral games were cele- 
brated at all, as they often were, they occurred on 
this day [ludi novemdiales). The spirit of the dead 
was now safely housed in the lower world, whence 
he could not return, except on stated occasions; 
and the Roman could go about his daily business, 
mindful only of these stated occasions when they 
arrived. 

5. As regards the lower world itself, the Romans 
seem originally to have interested themselves very 
little in it. Every bit of description is given us by 
writers under Greek influence, and the details are 
identical with those of the lower world of the 
Greeks. Now, it is not likely that a strong Roman 
tradition could thus have been totally destroyed ; 
we should certainly find traces of it somewhere. 
Hence it is probable that the Roman lower world 
was not furnished with the fittings of imagination 
until Greek mythology provided the models. There 
is nothing strange about this, when we realize that 
the half-animistic character of the Roman pantheon 
precluded the growth of mythology for both the 
greater and the lesser gods. Prom the time of 
the Punic wars onwards the Romans pictured to 
themselves the lower world in just the same form 
as the Greeks had done (cf. Rohde, Psyche^, 
vol. i. ) ; and before that time, if they thought of it at 
all, and inevitably they must have done so to some 
slight extent, it was merely as a place of shadows 
ana darkness. Their practical concern was the ques- 
tion of the eventual return of the spirits to trouble 
them ; and hence their attention was concentrated 
not on the lower world in pleasant poetic fancies, 
but on the door between it and the upper world, 
the passage through which these divine dead came 
up. This entrance was the munduSy about which 
the Romans possessed original beliefs strong 
enough to remain even under the pressure of 
Greek thought. The mundus was the opening of 
the lower world ; it was in the form of a trench 
into which sacrifices to the gods of the lower world, 
and to the dead as gods, could be thrown. In the 
centre of every town, at its foundation, such a 
trench was dug and sacrifices performed. The 
oldest mundus of Rome was that of the Palatine 
city (for its location cf. Richter, Die dlteste Wohn- 
stdtte des rom. Volhes, Berlin, 1891, p. 7 fif. ; 
Hiilsen, Bom. Mitt. v. 76 ff., xi. 202 ff.). It was 
opened three days in the year : August 24, Octo- 
ber 5, and November 8 ; probably the stone, and 
possibly some earth was removed (cf. Festus, p. 142 ; 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 16, 17 ff.). ‘When,’ as Varro 
says (cf. Macr. i. 1), * the mundus is open, the door 
of the sad gods of the lower world is open, there- 
fore it is not proper on those days for a battle to 
he fought, troops to he levied, the army to march 
forth, a ship to set sail, or a man to marry.’ 
There were other sacred trenches of the same sort 
in Rome: one in the Forum, the Lacus Curtins, 
connected with the sto^ of M. Curtins (recently 
discovered ; cf. Hiilsen, Jdom. Forum, p. 139 ; and, in 
general, Gilbert, Top. i. 334 ff.), another the so- 
called ‘grave of Tarpeia,’ which was evidently 
opened on Feb. 13, when one of the Vestals made 
sacrifice there (cf. Mommsen, OIL i.® p. 309; 
Schwegler, Bom. Geseh. i. 486; and, in general, 
on Tarpeia as a forgotten goddess of the lower 
world, Wissowa, Bel, der Bom. 187 188), and 
still another at the ‘^ave of Larenta’ in the 
Velahrum, to which on Dec. 23 the Pontifices and 


the Flamen Quirinalis brought offerings (Varro, 
Ling. Laf, vi. 23 ff. ; Fast. Preen, to Dec. 23 ; cf. 
Wissowa, p. 188 and note 1). 

6. Apart from these special occasions for each 
particular mundus, there were two general occa- 
sions in the year when all the spirits of the dead 
were supposed to return to earth again, the nine 
days from Feb. 13”-21, and the three days, May 9, 
11 , 13. The first was called the Parentalia, the 
second the Lemuria. These two occasions were so 
entirely different, and the Parentalia is on such an 
infinitely higher plane ethically than the Lemuria, 
that it is difficult to think of them as having the 
same origin ; yet, when we compare All-souls’ Day 
with Hallowe’en, we see the same divergence. 
The Parentalia kept pace with Rome’s increase in 
culture, whereas all that was crudest in old folk- 
lore clung to the Lemuria. 

Since the Lemuria represents a more primitive 
stage, it had better be discussed first. The most 
picturesque account is that given by Ovid {Fasti, 
V. 419 ff.), but we must be on our guard in using 
it, remembering that Greek ideas and a poetical 
imagination are present in everything that Ovid 
writes. The ceremony takes place at midnight. 
The father of the household, barefooted, passes 
through the house, throws black beans behind his 
hack, and says nine times, ‘ These I give, and with 
these I redeem myself and my famOy.’ Then he 
shakes cymbals and says again nine times, ‘ Manes 
exite paterni^ ‘ Go forth, ye divine shades of my 
fathers.’ The comparison of this ceremony with 
the ‘ driving out of the ghosts,’ so common among 
primitive peoples of to-day, suggests itself immedi- 
ately (cf. Frazer, Golden Bought iii. 83 If. Here, 
as everywhere else in this interesting and valuable 
book, the reader must exercise great care in ex- 
amining the sources given, as they differ widely in 
scientific value ; cf. also Rohde, Psyche i. j). 239). 

The Parentalia presents quite a different picture. 
As its name imj^ies, it is the festival of the 
parentes, or the making of ofierings to one’s 
ancestors. It began at noon of Feb. 13 and con- 
tinued for nine days. The first eight days be- 
longed only to the sphere of private worship, but 
the ninth day (Feb. 21) was also a public celebra- 
tion, the Feralia (Varro, op. cit. 13 ; Paul. p. 85 ; 
cf. Marquardt, iii. 310 ff.). During all these nine 
days marriages were forbidden, the temples were 
shut, and the ma^strates laid aside their oflScial 
dress. Every family decorated the graves of its 
ancestors and made offerings there. Most appro- 
priately, on the day after the close of the celebra- 
tion, Seb. 22, a family festival, the Caristia, or 
Cara Cognatio, was held, when family quarrels 
were adjusted, and the peace which the individual 
member of the family had just made with the dead 
was now extended to the living members among 
themselves (cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 617 ; Val. Max. ii. 
1, 8 ; Calend. Philocal. ; cf. CIL i.^ p. 258). 

The attempt has been made to distinguish between the L&muria 
and the Parentalia by considering the former as the festival of 
the unburied, and therefore hostile, dead, and the latter as the 
festival of the buried, and therefore friendly, dead (cf. Warde 
Fowler, Homan Festivals, p. 108). The idea of fear is certainly 
more prominent in the former than in the latter ; hut the 
Lemures are Just the same ancestors as the Di Parentes, and 
the very fact that their interference, either for good or for ill, is 
confined to stated seasons, proves that they were buried, i.e. 
admitted into the lower world and resident mere ordinarily. 

Of the other yearly festivals of the dead we 
know but little : we hear of a festival of the Car- 
naria on the first of June, the ‘Bean Calends’ 
{Calendce Faharice, Varro in Non. p. 341 ; Macr. 
Sat. i. 12, 31 ; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 101 ff.), so called from 
the offering of beans to the dead ; bnt roses were 
also offered {GIL iii. 3893). 

7. In one respect the spirit- worship of the Romans 
was in distinct contrast to that of the Greeks and 
of most other ancient peoples. The dead had the 
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power of returning to earth again on stated occa- 
sions, but they could not be called up and con- 
sulted. ' Necromancy ’ was an altogether imported 
idea, and wherever we meet with references to it, 
foreign influence is present. The absence of this 
custom is no accident. The idea of prophecy was 
hpdly present in any form in native Roman reli- 
gion ; tneir science of augury and of the haruspices 
was simply a means of ascertaining the approval or 
non-approval of the gods in regard to a certain 
action, merely of obtaining an answer to a cate- 
gorical question. But if the dead might not be 
called up arbitrarily to give information, it was 
possible for certain mdividuals to be given over to 
them for punishment, as in the consecration or for 
certain individuals voluntarily to give themselves 
over to them, as in the devotio* Consecratio is the 
transfer of a person or thing out of the realm of 
the jus humanum into that of the jus divinum. 
Where a person is involved, it is, of course, a 
punishment. Persons or things might thus be 

g 'yen over to any deity or group of deities, and the 
i Manes formed no exception ; e.g, a man who 
sold his wife was dis manihus sacer (flut. Bom. 22) ; 
also a child who struck his parent (Fest. p. 230) ; 
and the violator of a grave {GIL x. 4255). The 
characteristics of the devotiOn on the other hand, 
are these. It is in the nature of a vow, made to the 
Di Manes, or Tellus and the Di ManeSy whereby a 
man’s life is given to the Di Manes in advance in 
order that other men’s lives may be destroyed. 
We have semi-legendary accounts of three generals 
who offered their own lives that the enemy of the 
State might be destroyed : the first the case of 
Decius, the father, in the battle of Vesuvius, B.c. 340 
(cf. esp. Livy, viii. 6. 8-16 ; 9. 1-11, and, in general, 
Miinzer in JPauly-Wissowa, iv. 2280) ; the second 
that of Decius, the son, in the battle of Sentinum, 
B.C. 295 ; and the third that of Decius, the grand- 
son, in the battle of Asculum, B.C. 279 (cf. Miinzer, 
ib.^ iv, 2285 j on the devotio proper cf. Panly- 
Wissowa, ih.y s.v.). The devotio y as a curse 
directed against private individuals, does not be- 
long to this period, as it arose entirely under 
Greek influence, and does not seem to have been 
prevalent until the Empire. 

II. From the Close of the Republic until 
THE Establishment of Christianity. 

I# In the earliest periods of Roman religion the 
Di Manes were quite as truly gods as any of the 
other gods of Rome, and quite as unlike tne later 
god-concept as any other of the gods. They were 
all alike thought of animistically as mere potenti- 
alities; but the other gods were destined to de- 
velop and to obtain an mdividuality, whereas the 
Di Manes remained an unindividualized mass of 
spirits, into which the dead man went at death, 
losing, so far as the cult was concerned, all his 
individuality except merely his family relation- 
ship. To be sure, under Greek influence certain 
gods of the dead were adopted by the Romans, 
namely Dis and Proserpina, formed on the analog 
of the gods of the upper world ; but this had the 
effect of only emphasizing the more the unde- 
veloped dense mass of the Di Manes. On the 
other hand, during these centuries of the Republic, 
another idea had been slowly developing — the idea 
of the Genius (or if a woman, the Juno), or divine 
double of the individual, accompanying him during 
aU his lifetime. In the question as to what be- 
came of the Genius at the death of the individual, 
and in the answering of that question by ascribing 
to him a life after death, the idea of personal im- 
mortality had its rise in Rome. The statements of 
later writers are obscured, partly by purely philoso- 
phical ideas foreign to the real beliefs of tne many, 
and partly by a desire to identify and generally 
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systematize all forms of Roman belief ; but we can 
dimly recognize the following development. Ori- 
ginally the Genius and the Di Manes had no con- 
nexion whatsoever, except the mere matter of 
sequence ; so long as a man lived he had a GeniuSy 
an individuality, at first thought of as merely 
physical, later as psychological ; but when he died, 
nis individuality ceased, he was gathered to the 
majority (not the divine doubles of the individuals 
in it), the Di Manes. Now, in the course of time 
one of the eflects of Greece on Rome was the de- 
velopment of individuality and of the idea of 
individuality. All these ideas centred in the 
Geniusy and hence it was natural to think of the 
Genius as existing after death. It must, however, 
in that case stand in some relation to the Manesy it 
must be identic^ with at least a part of them, 
that part contributed by the individual at his 
death. It is not surprising then, that, beginning 
with the Augustan age (cf. Hubner, in Muller’s 
Handhuchy i. p. 529, § 47), the idea of the indi- 
vidual makes itself felt in connexion with the 
ManeSy and we have the form (which soon becomes 
the ordinaiy form), * To the Manes of, or belong- 
ing to, sucn a man,’ emphasized occasionally by 
the addition of the Genius (cf. CIL v. 246, etc.). 
Sometimes the Manes are left out entirely, and we 
have merely the Genius or the Juno of such a 
person (for the GenmSy cf. CIL v. 246, ix. 5794 ; for 
the Juno, v. 160, x- 1009, 1023, 6597). This rein- 
forcement by tne Geniics was the salvation of the 
Manes ; it gave new life to the concept, and the Di 
Manes began to develop out of a mere mass of 
^irits into a host of individual protecting deities. 
The cult went on in its old forms, hut a new 
spirit, a new idea, had been brought into it. It 
is along this line that the Di Manes had their 
effect on the two great religious developments 
of the Empire — ^the emperor-worship of the first 
two centuries, and Christianity in its later cen- 
turies. 

2. The worship of the dead and emperor ‘Worship. 
— The elevation 01 the Roman emperors into gods 
was caused by two entirely distinct sets of tenden- 
cies ; the one coming from the Orient, a tendency 
which, in so far as it was not checked (as it always 
was by all the better emperors), made the emperors 
into gods during their lifetime as well as aftei 
death ; the other a thoroughly Roman concept, the 
idea that during life not the man but only his 
Genius was divine, but that after death, when the 
Genius still lived as the individualized ManeSy the 
offerings might be made to the individual as a god. 
The difference, therefore, between an emperor, who 
allowed himself to be worshipped merely within 
the limits authorized by Roman ideas, and an 
ordinary Roman citizen was this : during lifetime 
the Genius of each was an object of worship, but 
the emperor’s Genius was always, in all cases, one 
of the regular gods of the State cult, whereas the 
Genius of the individual belonged purely to the 
private cult, usually confined to a man’s household. 
After death, both the emperor and the private 
citizen were worshipped as gods, with a similar 
distinction, namely, that in the case of certain 
emperors the Senate, after examining their acts, 
decreed that they should be included among the 
regular gods of the State. The only real distinction, 
therefore, was the inclusion of the emperor’s Genius 
among the gods of the State in every case, during 
life, and the inclusion of the emperor himself, i.e. 
his Manes, among the State gods in certain 
cases after death. There can be nttle doubt that 
emperor- worship had the eflect of strengthening the 
worship of the dead in general. 

3. The worship of ths dead and Christianity . — 
Among the many diflficult problems which the 
teachers of the Christian religion had to solve in 
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the Roman world, perhaps none was more difficult 
than that presented by the developed concept of 
the worship of the dead as protecting and helping 
deities. Polytheism, so far as the greater gods were 
concerned, had among the educated classes gone 
over into monotheism without the aid of Chris- 
tianity, merely bj the doctrine of a philosophical 
syncretism ; but it was with inborn, almost instinc- 
tive beliefs, bred in the bone, such as the divinity 
of the dead, that the Church’s real battle had 
to be fought. Her method was one of compromise ; 
it was the authorization, naj the encouragement, 
of the worship of certain individuals, men and 
women who as martyrs had by one act set the seal 
upon their faith, or whose life had been holy to 
such a degree as to merit certain miraculous mani- 
festations. The worship of these martyrs and 
saints was intended primarily to keep them as 
ensamples in the minds of the living. But this 
was not enough for a people who had worshipped 
the dead not so much because they had been good 
during their lives, as because these gods of the 
dead were useful to them, protecting and heMng 
them in their hours of danger and need. The 
saints, too, must accomplish something for them. 
This also was granted by the Church, but merely 
in the sense that the saints acted as intermediaries, 
whose intercession with God would increase the 
probability of obtaining one’s petition. Theolo^ 
stopped there, but humanity went further. By 
that facile transfer of the means into the end, of 
the intermediary into the final, which is so charac- 
teristic of simple minds, aided too as they were in 
this case by a habit of thought which had made 
the dead into gods like other gods, these saintly 
intercessors soon became gods on their own account, 
and the legend of each became a cult-legend, indi- 
cating the circumstances in which each was especi- 
ally powerful. Thus there arose, literally from the 
dead, a host of minor gods, a myriad of potenti- 
alities, like the old gods of the so-called Indigita- 
rmnta. Human frailty had, at least in the lower 
classes, triumphed over theolopr, and the real 
religious world of the Roman’s latest descendants 
bore a startling resemblance to that of his peasant 
ancestors in the days of Romulus. See also art. 
Roman Religion. 

Litbraturb. — Aust, lUUgimi der Romer, 1899, pp. 179 ff., 
225-232; De MarchL II Cutto Privato, 1896, i, 180-208; W. 
Fowler, Roman FestvoaU^ 1899,passtm ; Hunter, Roman Law^ 
746 f.; Marquaj-dt, Staatsverwaltungf 310; Preller, jRom. 
JfyiAoZoflrte, 1868, ii. 61-119 ; Rohde, L 216-258 ; Steud- 

lag^ art. ‘Manes' in BcMCher; Tylor, Primitive CuUureS^ 
1891, passifn; Wissowa, Religion der Romero 1902, 187-193, 
and his artt. * Lemuria ' and * Larvsa ’ in Roscher. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Slavonic). — We have only very 
few references to the cult of the dead among the 
pagan Slavs. The German chronicler Thietmar, 
who had not mnch sympathy with the Slavs, says 
(in the first Book or his Chronicles, § 14), ‘They 
believe that everything ends with death ’ (‘ Omnia 
cum morte temporali putant finiri ’). The Russian 
chronicler known by the name of Nestor, in the 
chapter in which he relates the conversion of the 
Russian prince Vladimir, puts into his mouth the 
words, ‘ The Greek priests say that there is another 
world,’ which would seem to imply that the pagan 
Russians did not believe in that other world. On 
the other hand, the Bohemian chronicler, Cosmas 
of Prague, declares that the Christian prince 
Bretislav ii., by an edict in 1092, suppressed 
‘ sepulturas quae fiebant in silvis et campis, atque 
scenas (or ccenas) quas^ ex gentili ritu faciebant in 
biviis et in triviis quasi ob animarum pausationem, 
item et iocos profanes quos super mortuos inanes 
cientes manes . . . exercebant.’ This most pro- 
bably refers to rites and festivals in honour of the 


dead. The phrase ‘oh animarum pausationem’ 
seems to have been influenced by the Christian idea 
of purgatory. 

The idea of death is expressed in the Slav lan- 
guages by the root mer, mor, which is common 
throughout the Indo- Germanic languages. The 
place to which people go after death is called by 
the name of nav, which is connected with a root 
meaning ‘die’ (Lettic nave, ‘dead’ ; Gothic naus, 
‘ corpse ’ ; Greek etc.). The Polish chronicler 
Dlugosz, speaking of the pagan Slavs, says that 
they called Pluto ‘ Nya,’ and that they asked of 
him ‘ post mortem in meliores inferni sedes dednci.’ 
Dlugosz, as well as^ Cosmas of Prague, admits that 
the Slavs believed in the immortality of the soul. 

The ancient Russians held banquets, called tryma 
or ‘festivals,’ in honour of the dead. The ancient 
Slavs had no places used expressly as burying- 
grounds. They practised both burial ajad cremation. 

We have no definite texts on ancestor- worship, 
hut folk-lore gives valuable hints regarding it. 
The Russian peasants believe in the existence of a 
dldmlika domovoi (‘grandfather of the house’), 
which evidently represents the soul of an ancestor. 
In White Russia, one of the most primitive parts 
of the Slav world, ancestor- worship is prevalent at 
the present day. In the 16th cent, the Polish poet 
Klonowicz, in a Latin poem entitled ‘ Roxolania,’ 
described the ofierings which were brought to the 
graves : 

*. . . Mos est morientum poscere Manes. 

Portari tepidos ad monuraenta cibos. 

Creduntur volucres vesci nidoribus umbrsa 

Eidiculaque fide came putantur ali.' 

The peasants of White Russia give the name of 
dziady (‘ancestors’) to the souls of dead relatives, 
even in the case of children who died in infancy. 
Feasts of an absolutely pagan kind are held in 
their honour. They are invited to eat, and a 
spoonful or a part of each dish is taken and put 
into a special vessel. This vessel is placed on the 
ledge of the window. The meal ends with an ad- 
dress to the ancestors, who are then advised to go 
back to the sky (see art. Aryan Religion). It is 
these rites that the Polish poet Mickiewicz has 
described so well in his poem on the Dziady (* The 
Ancestors’). On the other hand, in Bohemia, 
vessels which must have contained food have been 
found in pagan (probably Slav) graves. These had 
evidently been placed there for the use of the dead 
in the life beyond the tomb. The kindred Letto- 
Lithuanians also had special deities of the dead — 
Kapu mftte and Wella mftte amongst the Letts, 
and Vielona amongst the Lithuanians. Sacrifices 
were ofiered not only to Vielonst as goddess of the 
dead, but also to ^emyna, the Lithuanian earth- 
goddess (cf. Usener, GotUrnamm, Bonn, 1896, 
pp, 104-106, 107-108). It is furthermore note- 
worthy that the Lithuanians offered sacrifices to 
the dead on the anniversary of their decease, when, 
after a formal prayer to them, water and food 
were cast beneath the table of the feast in their 
honour, and lights were placed on it even at mid- 
day (Bruckner, Archiv fiir slmiscfie PhUologie^ ix. 
33). See also art. Aryan Religion. 

LrrBRATURB.--Kotliarevsky, The Funeral Rites of the Potman 
Slavs (in Enssian), 2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 1891 ; L. Leger, 
La M^hologie slave^ Paris, 1901. L. LEGER. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Teutonic). — There is abundant 
evidence for Manes-worship among all Teutonic 
peoples. As a rule, however, the authorities give 
no indication that participation in the rites was 
confined to descendants and relatives of the de- 
ceased, though it is not unlikely that the worship 
referred to m such passages as Indie* Supersti^ 
tionum, Tit. 1 (‘ De sacrilegio ad sepulchra mortu- 
orum ’), was generally of this variety. In Scandi- 
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navian lands also we hear of worship paid to kings 
and other distinguished men, apparently at or 
near their tombs, but here again the cult appears 
to have been shared by the dead man’s subjects or 
dependants. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to strict ancestor- 
worship is to be found in the records of the 
colonists of Iceland, who believed that all mem- 
bers of their families would pass after death into 
certain hills. They regarded these places with 
special reverence, and constructed sacrificial shrines 
there. Again, the element of ancestor - worship 
may be said to enter into the cult of certain gods, 
from whom most royal families, in England as 
well as in the North, claimed descent. Yet in the 
case of deities whose cult was wide-spread, such as 
that of Woden-0 thin (by far the most frequent 
case), it would be unsafe to assume that this was 
the original element. On the other hand, deities 
whose worship was more or less local, like 
Th6rger2yr HfilgabriitJr, may very well have been 
regarded originally as ancestral spirits. In this 
connexion account is to be taken also of the 
hamingiury or guardian-spirits of families, who 
are represented as similar to valkyries or warrior 
maidens. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the erji — a 
word which in other Teutonic languages means 
inherited property, but in Scandinavian a wake or 
feast in honour of a dead person, especially the 
head of the house. Such feasts were often held 
on an immense scale, and many hundreds of per- 
sons invited. Large quantities of ale were then 
drunk in memory of the deceased — whence the ban- 
quet was also called erji-dly a name which survived 
until recently in the northern English word arval. 
Towards the close of the feast the heir was for the 
first time allowed to occupy the vacant high seat. 
At religious festivals also it was customary to 
drink to departed relatives as well as to the gods. 

The Cult of the Dead among the Teutons will be 
fully described under art. Aryan Keligion. 

Literature,— Golther, Handhiich der germanischen Myth~ 
ologie, Leipzig*, 1896, p. 90 ff. ; Mogk, in Paul, Orundriss der 
germ. Phuologie^^, Strassburg*, 1900, iii. 249 ff.; Meyer, Ger- 
manische Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, p. 69 ff. ; Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Meligion of the TeutonSf Boston, 1902, p. 289 ff. 

H. M. Chadwick. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Ugro-Finnic). — Ancestor- worship 
and cult of the dead is, so far as we can judge, the 
oldest form of religion among the Ugro-Finnic 
peoples. It is almost the only form common to 
them all. Their places of sacrifice frequently 
stand in close proximity to their places of burial ; 
their images are chiefly representations of the 
dead ; their offerings are to be explained by the 
needs (food, clothes, etc.) of the dead; and their 
whole system of magic seems in the main to aim 
at a union with the spirits of the dead. See artt. 
Finns, Lapps, Mordvinians, Ostiaks. 

Kaarle Krohn. 

ANDAMANS.— I. Ths Country and the People. 
— ^The Andamans form the Northern portion of a 
string of islands, seven hundred miles long (the 
Nicobars forming the Southern portion), stretching 
across the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, be- 
tween Cape Negrais in Burma and Achin Head 
in Sumatra. Certain physiological facts, in com- 
bination with phenomena exhibited by the fauna 
and flora of the respective terminal countries, have 
long been held to point to the former existence of 
a continuous range of mountains, thought to be 
sub-aerial, between these two points. Assuming 
this opinion to be correct, the Andamans are, in 
their present condition, the summits of a sub- 
marine range, connected with the Arakan Yoma 
range of Burma, which has, at some time or other, 
become almost wholly submerged by a volcanic 


subsidence. This range need not have been more 
than the physically possible one of twb hundred 
fathoms, to connect a long narrow peninsula 
jutting out from the Burma coast with the present 
Andaman group of islands. 

These considerations are of importance for the present pur- 
pose, as, according* to Portman (see Literature below), the 
tradition of the South Andaman, or Bojigngiji, group of tribes 
is that Maia Tomola, the ancestral chief of the nation from 
which they all sprang, dispersed them after a cataclysm, which 
caused a subsidence of parts of a great island, divided it up 
into the present Andaman Islands, and drowned large numbers 
of the old inhabitants, together with many large and fierce 
beasts that have since disappeared. He also notes, as tending 
to show the junction of the Andaman Islands with the main- 
land, that, besides the South Andaman tradition, the people of 
the Little Andaman have names for animals that do not now 
exist and which they cannot describe. 


Lying as they do in the track of a great com- 
merce, which has ^ne on for at least two thousand 
years, both from China and Japan westwards and 
from the Levant and India eastwards, the exist- 
ence of the Andamans has been reported probably 
frona the days of Ptolemy (McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy ^ 1885, p. 236) under 
a variety of names, representing some form of 
Am^many meaning a ‘monkey’ people, and indi- 
cating the savage aboriginal antagonists of the 
more civilized early population of India. As early 
as the 9th cent, the inhabitants of the islands 
were quite untruly described by Arab travellers as 
cannibals (Reinaud, Relation des my ages, Ii845, 
i. 8) — a mistake that seems to have arisen from 
three observations of the old mariners. The 
Andamanese attacked and murdered without pro- 
vocation every stranger they could seize on his 
landing, as one of the tribes does still ; they burnt 
his body (as they did in fact that of every enemy) ; 
and they had weird all-night dances round fires. 
Combine these three observations with the un- 
provoked murder of one of themselves and the 
fear aroused in* ignorant mariners’ minds by such 
occurrences in a far land, centuiy after century, 
and a persistent charge of cannibalism is almost 
certain to be the result. This is a consideration 
of cardinal importance, as this false charge led 
to the Andamans being left severely alone until 
1867 (except for a brief period between 1789 and 
1796), when the British Government was forced 
to take steps to put a stop to murders of ship- 
wrecked crews by occupying the islands. The 
result is that there exists in the Andamans an 
aboriginal people uncontaminated by outside in- 
fluences, whose religious ideas are of native growth 
and exhibit the phenomena of a truly untutored 
philosophy. 

The Andamanese are naked pigmy savages, as 
low in civilization as almost any known upon 
earth, though close observation of them discloses 
the immense distance in mental development be- 
tween them and the highest of the brute beasts, 
one most notable fact bemg that they eat nothing 
raw, cooking all their fooa, however slightly, and 
making pots for the pu^ose, and this from time 
immemorial. Their various tribes belong to one 
race, speaking varieties of one fundamental isolated 
language. They are the relics of a bygone Negrito 
population now represented by themselves, the 
Semangs of the Malay Peninsula, and the Aetas 
of the Philippines (these last two being much 
mixed with the surrounding peoples), who in very 
ancient times occupied the south-eastern portion 
of the Asiatic Continent and its outlying islands 
before the irruptions of the oldest of peoples whose 
existence, or traces of it, can now be found there. 
In this view the Andamanese are of extreme in- 
terest, as preserving in their persons and customs, 
owing to an indefinite number of centuries of com- 
plete isolation, the last pure remnant of the oldest 
kind of man in existence. 
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2. Character of the People. — In childhood the 
Andamanese are possessed of a bright intelligence, 
which, however, soon reaches its climax ; and the 
adult may be compared in this respect with the 
civilized child of ten or twelve. He has never had 
any sort of agriculture, nor, until the English 
taught him the use of dogs, did he ever domesticate 
any kind of animal or bird, nor did he teach him- 
self to turn turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. 
He cannot count, and all his ideas are hazy, in- 
accurate, and ill-defined. He has never developed, 
unaided, any idea of drawing or making a tally or 
record for any purpose, but he readily understands 
a sketch or plan when shown him. He soon be- 
comes mentally tired, and is apt to break down 
physically under mental training. 

He retains throughout life the main charac- 
teristics of the child: of very short but strong 
memory; suspicious of, but hospitable to, stran- 
gers ; ungrateful, imitative, and watchful of his com- 
panions and neighbours ; vain and, under the spur 
of vanity, industrious and persevering ; teachable 
up to a quickly reached limit ; fond of undefined 
games and practical jokes ; too happy and careless 
to be affected in temperament by his superstitions ; 
too careless, indeed, to store water even for a 
voyage ; plucky but not courageous ; reckless only 
from ignorance or inappreciation of danger ; selfish, 
but not without generosity, chivalry, or a sense 
of honour; petulant, hasty of temper, entirely 
irresponsible and childish in action in his wrath, 
and equally quick to forget ; affectionate, lively 
in his movements, and exceedingly taking in his 
moments of good temper. At these times the 
Andamanese are gentle and pleasant to each other, 
considerate to the aged, the weakly or the help- 
less, and to captives; kind to their wives and 

roud of their children, whom they often over-pet; 

ut when angered, cruel, jealous, treacherous, and 
vindictive, and always unstable. They are bright 
and merry companions, talkative, inquisitive, and 
restless, busy in their own pursuits, keen sports- 
men, and naturally independent, absorbed in the 
chase for sheer love of it and other physical occu- 
pations, and not lustful, indecent, or obscenely 
abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become 
intractable, masterful, and quarrelsome — a people 
to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative 
and bound up in ancestral custom, and not amenable 
to civilization, all the teaching of years bestowed 
on some of them has introduced no abstract ideas 
among the tribesmen, and changed no habit in 
practical matters affecting comfort, health, and 
mode of life. Irresponsibility is a characteristic, 
though instances of a keen sense of responsibility 
are not wanting. The intelligence of the women 
is good, though not, as a rule, equal to that of 
the men. In old age, however, they frequently 
exhibit a considerable mental capacity winch is 
rejected. 

There is no idea of government, but to each 
tribe and to every sept of it belongs a recognized 
chief, who commands a limited respect and such 
obedience as the self-interest of the other indi- 
vidual men of the tribe or sept dictates. There is 
no social status that is not personally acquired on 
account of some admitted superiority, mental or 
physical. Property is communal, as is all the land ; 
and the ideas as to individual possessions, even as | 
to children, are but rudimentary, and are accom- 
panied by an incipient tabu of the property belong- 
ing to a chief. Custom is the only law, and the 
only explanation of social actions or of the form 
and adornment of manufactured articles. In the 
religious ideas of such a people as this, religion is 
seen in its most primitive form, 

3. Beligion. — The religion is simple animism, 


and consists of fear of the evil spirits of the wood, 
the sea, disease, and ancestors, and of avoidance of 
acts traditionally displeasing to them, and this in 
spite of an abundance of mythological tales told 
in a confused, disjointed manner. There is neither 
ceremonial worship nor propitiation. There is an 
anthropomorphic deity, Puluga, the cause of all 
things, whom it is not, however, necessary to pro- 
pitiate, though sins, i.e. acts displeasing to him, 
are avoided for fear of damage to the products of 
the jungle. Puluga now dwells in the sky, but 
used to live on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest 
mountain. The Andamanese have an idea that 
the ‘ soul ’ after death will go under the earth by 
an aerial bridge, but there is no heaven or hell, 
nor any idea of a bodily resurrection in a religious 
sense. There is much active faith in dreams, 
which sometimes control subsequent conduct, and 
in the utterances of ‘ wise men,’ dreamers of pro- 
phetic dreams, gifted with second sight and power 
to communicate with spirits and to bring about 
good and bad fortune. Tliese practise an em bry onic 
magic and witchcraft to such personal profit, by 
means of good things tabued to themselves, as 
these people appreciate. There are no oaths, 
covenants, or ordeals, nor are there any forms of 
appeal to supernatural powers. 

Puluga, who is fundamentally identifiable with 
some definiteness with the storm {wuluga)^ despite 
his confusion with ancestral chiefs, has so many 
attributes of the Deity that it is fair to trans- 
late the term by *God.’ He has, however, a wife 
and a family of one son and many daughters. 
He transmits his orders through his son to his 
daughters the Morowin, who are his messengers. 
He has no authority over the evil spirits, and con- 
tents himself with pointing out to them offenders 
against himself. The two great evil, i.e. harmful, 
spirits are Erem-chauga of the forest and Juruwin 
of the sea. Like Puluga, both have wives and 
families. The minor evil spirits are Nila, and a 
numerous class, the Choi, who are practically 
spirits of disease. The sun is the wife of the 
moon, and the stars are their children, dwelling 
near Puluga ; but there is no trace of sun-worship, 
though the Andamanese twang their bows and 
‘chaff’ the moon during an eclipse; and a solar 
eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

The Andamanese idea of a soul arises out of his 
reflexion in water, and not out of his shadow 
which follows him about. His reflexion is his 
spirit, which goes after death to another jungle 
world {chaitar^ under the earth, which is flat and 
supported on an immense palm tree. There the 
spirit repeats the life here, visits the earth occa- 
sionally, and has a distinct tendency to trans- 
migration into other beings and creatures. Every 
child conceived has had a prior existence, and the 
theory of metempsychosis appears in many other 
superstitions, notably in naming a second child 
after a previous dead one (because the spirit of 
the former babe has been transferred to the present 
one), and in the recognition of all natives of India 
and the Far East as chauga, or persons endowed 
with the spirits of their ancestors. 

4. Superstitiom. — The superstitions and myth- 
ology of the Andamanese are the direct outcome 
of their beliefs in relation to spirits. Thus fire 
frightens Erem-chauga, lit. ‘ Forest-ghost,’ so it is 
always carried (the practical reason is that the 
Andamanese are the only people known who have 
never been able to ‘ make fire). To avoid offend- 
ing the sun and the moon, they keep silence at their 
rise. Puluga shows himself m the storm, and so 
they appease him by throwing explosive leaves on 
the fire, and deter him by burning beeswax, be- 
cause he does not like the smell. Earthquakes 
are the sport of the ancestors. There are lucky 
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and unlucky actions, but not manv, and a few 
omens and charms. Animals and birds are credited 
with human capacities. For instance, murdered 
persons have been found with heavy stones placed 
on them, and with stones placed along the pathway. 
Every Andamanese knows that this is a warning 
to the birds not to tell the English that the men 
have been murdered, but that the murderers have 
passed along the path in front. Primitive sim- 
plicity here comes to the surface, as the presence 
of the stones tells an Englishman who understands 
the signs exactly what has happened. 

5. Mythology » — The gi*eat bulk of the Anda- 
manese mythology turns on Puluga and his doings 
with Tomo, the first ancestor ; to him and his 
wife Puluga brought fire and taught all the arts, 
and for them he created everything. This line of 
belief is still alive, and everything natural that is 
new is attributed to Puluga. Thus, when the 
Andamanese were introduced to the volcano on 
Barren Island, seeing the smoke from the top, 
they at once named it Molatarchonay ‘Smoke 
Island,^ and said the fire was Puluga’s. The next 
most important element in their mythology is the 
story of the cataclysm which engulfed the islands, 
and was, of course, caused by jPuluga. It separ- 
ated the population and destroyed the fire, which 
was afterwards stolen by Luratut, the^ kingfisher, 
and restored to the people. The population previous 
to the cataclysm became the mauga^ or ‘ ghostly 
ancestors.’ Other stories relate in !a fanciful way 
the origin of customs {e,g, tatuing and dancing), 
the arts, articles of food, harmful spirits, and so on. 
An important ethnological item in these stories is 
the constant presence of the ideas of metempsy- 
chosis, and or metamorphosis into animals, fish, 
birds, stones, and other objects in nature. Indeed, 
the fauna chiefly known to the Andamanese are 
ancestors changed supematurally into animals. 

6 . Cmtoms . — There are rudimentary initiatory 
ceremonies for both males and females connected 
with arrival at puberty and marriageability, and 
pointing to a limited tabu, but they are not accom- 
panied ny the communication of any secrets or by 
any religious ceremony. The women also practise 
a limited tabu as to food during menstruation and 
pregnancy. The idea of tabu does undoubtedly 
exist as to food, and every man has through life 
his own tabued article. This is, however, usually 
something observed to disagree with him in child- 
hood or to be unpalatable. Tatuing is partly 
ceremonial, and the perpetual evening dancing 
also becomes ceremonial on occasion. Neither has 
any religious significance, and the songs accom- 
panying the dances rarely relate to beliefs and 
superstitions. Among the games, mock burials 
and ‘ghost’ hunts are favourites. Religion does 
not enter into the naming customs, except possibly 
into the ‘flower’ names for girls, which are be- 
stowed after some one of sixteen selected trees 
which happen to be in flower at the time they 
reach puberty. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, and by pre- 
ference, but not necessarily, exogamous as regards 
sept, and endogamous as regards tribe, or more 
strictly, group. Marriages are not religious, but 
are attended with distinct ceremonies. Betrothal 
accounted as marriage is recognized, and the mar- 
riage relations are somewhat complicated, and 
quite as strictly observed as among civilized com- 
munities. Deaths occasion loud lamentations from 
all connected with the deceased. Burial in the 
ground and exposure in trees, as an honour, are 
practised. A death causes an encampment to be 
ceremonially marked, and to be deserted for about 
three months, and burial spots are also marked 
and avoided. Mourning is observed by smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from danc- 


ing for the above period. After some months the 
bones of the deceased are washed, broken up, and 
made into ornaments. To these great importance 
is attached as mementoes of the deceased, and they 
are believed to stop pain and cure diseases by simple 
application to the diseased part. The skull is tied 
round the neck and worn down the back, usually, 
but not always, by the widow, widower, or nearest 
relative. Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance 
and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con- 
nected with the disposal of the dead are conven- 
tional, reverential, and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 

L 1 TKRATDR.B.— -E. H. Man, Aboriginal InhaMtanUt of the 
Andaman Islands. London, 1883 ; M, V. Portman, History of 
our RelatioTis with the Andamanese, Calcutta (Government), 
1898; R. C. Temple, Cenms of India, 1901, vol. iii. (‘The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands*), Calcutta (Government), 1903. 

R. C. Temple. 

ANDEANS. — I. The pre-Inca people. —For 
the study of the Andean religions it is necessary to 
take account of a civilization which flourished long 
before the rise of the Incas; because the later 
power inherited some of the names, and with them 
the religious belief, of the more ancient people. 
Near the south shore of Lake Titicaca, now over 
12,000 feet above the sea-level, there are very ex- 
tensive ruins of a most remarkable character. They 
are of such great extent that there must have 
been a very large population in the vicinity ; the 
stones are of such size, and any possible quarry so 
distant, that the people must have been possessed 
of very remarkable mechanical skill ; and they are 
cut and carved with such accuracy and precision 
that the workers must have been skilful masons. 
The mouldings and symmetrical ornamentation 
show most accurate measurements, and no want 
of artistic taste. There were numerous statues, 
and much detailed carving. The monoliths are so 
enormous, one of them 36 feet by 7, another 26 
feet by 16 by 6, that they are excelled in size only 
by the obelisks and statues of Egypt. * The ancient 
people who built them may well receive the name 
of the monolithic people, forming a monolithic 
empire, t Universal tradition points to the south 
as the direction whence they came. The building 
of Tiahuanacu, as the ruins are now called, necessi- 
tated a great population, mechanical skill — the 
result of long ages of civilization — and abundant 
supplies of food.$ It appears certain that the 
region could not have been at its present elevation. 
At 12,600 feet no com will ripen, and the country 
can sustain only a very sparse population. The 
monolithic builders cannot have worked at that 
elevation, or anything like it. The early Spanish 
writers give unanimous evidence that the ruins of 
Tiahuanacu were built long before the time of the 
Incas. § 

2. Pre-Inca religion. — The only clue to the^ re- 
ligion of the monolithic people is to be found in a 
famous doorway cut out of one enormous stone. 

‘ The masonry is excellent throughout, and all the 
lines are as straight, the angles as square, and the 
surfaces as level as could be produced by any good 
workman of the present day.^ I! The length of the 

* The Megalithic Age of Peru, by Sir Clements Markham, 
American Oongpress, Stuttg-art, 1904. 

t The best recent accounts are by Eichard Inwards, The 
Temple of the Andes (1889), and by Le Comte de Crequi Mont- 
fort. Mission Sdentijique Frangaise, Travaux et FouiUes de 
Tiahuanaco, 1903. 

X See Archoeologia, vol. Iviii. (2nd series, p. 73), on the transport 
of monoliths for Stonehenge and in Egj^t. All needful appli- 
ances existed in the Stone Age, but a large population or com- 
mand of men was essential. The date of Stonehenge is now 
placed at 1800 B.a., or 3700 years ago. 

§ Oieza de Leon, cap. cv. pp. 374-879 ; Gardlasso de la Vega, 
i. pp. 71, 76, 210, 212, ii. 807 ; Acosta, pp. 71, 416. These refer- 
ences are to the present writer's translations (Hakluyt Society) 
See also Reiadones Geografcas de IndiaSy ii. p. 66. 

II Inwards TAe Temple of the Andes, p. 21. 
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monolitli is over 13 ft., and the opening of the 
doorway 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. Above the door- 
way there is much carving. There is a central 
figure with many symbols and accessories. There 
are rays round the head ; in each hand there is a 
sort of sceptre ending with heads of birds, the 
marks on the dress are the same as those round a 
golden representation of the sun of the Incarial 
times, denoting the Inca months Camay and Ccapac 
BaymL It is the work of a highly skilled mason, 
but not of a sculptor. On each side of the central 
figure there are three rows of kneeling figures, 
eight in each row. They all hold sceptres, and are 
crowned. Those on one side have the heads of 
men, and on the other those of birds. Underneath 
there is a beautifully designed ornament running 
along the length of the stone, consisting of rectan- 
gular patterns, ending with birds’ heads, and three 
human heads similarly ornamented. This central 
figure may, the present writer thinks, be assumed 
to represent the deity worshipped by all the chiefs 
of the people and all the animal creation. But 
there must have been an interval of many centuries 
between the fall of the monolithic empire, caused 
by the region becoming uninhabitable for a large 
population, and the rise of that of the Incas. 
When the old empire fell to pieces, the Andean 
region must have been occupied by many tribes, 
and the old language naturally broken up into 
dialects. One, spoken in the basin of Lake Titicaca, 
received the name of Ay mar a from the Jesuit 
missionaries of Juli; another spoken in the region 
of the Incas was called Quichua by the first 
Spaniard who wrote its ^ammar j another dialect 
was spoken further north. Eventually, some five 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Incas began to form another great empire, and 
their language prevailed over the others. 

3, The Incas. — There had been a long interval 
of disintegration. Nevertheless, aU memory of the 
monolithic empire had not been lost. There were 
myths telling how the great God first made Himself 
known at Lake Titicaca, how the sun first appeared 
there, and how the first man was created there.* 
But the main tradition was the revelation of the 
almighty God, named Viracocha, who is carved 
with his adoring worshippers on the monolithic 
doorway. His worship was maintained by chiefs 
and learned men, after the old empire had dis- 
appeared, and was inherited by the Incas. Some 
other names were handed down as attributes of 
the almighty God. The chief of these were Con^ 
Illay Tiosi, Pachayachachiy Pachacamac. The 
meaning of Con is unknown. Ela means light. 
Tied is said to be a founder. The anonymous 
J esuit explains the word as Principium rerum sine 
^incipio» The derivation of Viracocha is lost to us. 
Two authorities t say that the first part of the 
word is a corruption of pirua, a depositary or 
abode. The primary meaning of cocha is a lake, 
but here it is said to mean an abyss, profundity, 
^ace — ‘Dweller in space.’ Pachayachachi and 
Pachacamac are attributes of the deity. Pacha 
means time or place, also the universe, yachmhi 
a teacher, camao to rule or govern — ‘The teacher 
and ruler of the universe.’ The name Viracocha 
sufficed to convey to the minds of the Incas the 
idea of a Supreme Creator, yet they added other 
terms to it, intended to express some of the attri- 
butes of the deity .J 

4. Viracocha. — The Incas, with their Amautas 

* The Titicaca myths are related by Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Oieza de Leon, Molma, Betanzos, Salcamayhua, and the anony- 
mous Jesuit, and in the official history of Sarmiento. They 
are not mentioned by Balboa, Montesinos, Acosta, or San- 
tillana. 

t Montesinoa and the anonymous Jesuit. 

t The best essay on the word Viracocha is by Don Leonardo 
Villar (Lima, 1887). 


(wise men) and Quipucamayocs (registrars), cer- 
tainly worshipped the Supreme Being under the 
name of Viracocha, having received the tradition 
from remote ages, and they looked upon all other 
deities as his servants, ordained to do his will. 
An Inca Indian, named Pachacuti Yamqui Salca- 
mayhua, who wrote early in the 17th cent., men- 
tions another being as having been made known in 
the early times, whose fame was handed down by 
tradition. This was Tonapa, also called Tarapaca 
and Pachaccan. He is also mentioned by Sarmiento 
as a servant of Viracocha. The details about him 
are puerile. It is possible that Tonapa represents 
a solar myth. The name occurs with that of the 
creator in some of the Inca hymns. 

The Incas certainly worshipped Viracocha, the 
supreme creator of all things, but they approached 
him as an unknown god, who to them was shrouded 
in mystery. They cried to him to be taught where 
he was, that they might know and understand 
him ; and they recognized that the sun, the moon, 
and the seasons were ordained and ordered by him. 
They sought to know the will of the Deity, and 
prayed for comfort and support. 

5. Some hymns of the Incas have been pre- 
served by Salcam^bua, but in a very corrupt 
form, and it is difficult to make out their exact 
meaning in English ; * but they are so important 
for a correct estimate of the Peruvian religion that 
it seems desirable to give English versions of two 
of the hymns. 

L 

* O Viracocha I Lord of the Universe, 

Now art thou male, 

Now art thou female. 

Lord of heat ! Lord of generation 1 1 
Can divination be employed 
To learn where thou art? 

If away, where art thou? 

Whether thou art above, 

Whether thou art below, 

Whether thou art around 
Thy royal throne and sceptre, 

O hear me 1 

From the heaven above, 

From the sea below, 

Where’er thou art, 

O Creator of the world, 

0 Maker of man. 

Lord of all lords, 

To thee alone, 

With eyes that fail, 

With longing to know thee, 

1 come to thee 
To know thee. 

To understand thee. 

Thou seest me, 

Thou knowest me. 

The Sun, the Moon, 

The day, the night, 

Spring and winter, 

They all travel. 

Not ordained in vain, 

From appointed places 
To their destinations ; 

They duly arrive 
Whithersoever may he ordained. 

Thou boldest them 
Under thy sceptre, 

Thou boldest them. 

O hear me 1 

Let me be thy chosen ; 

Do not suffer 
That I should tire, 

That I should die.’ 


* They were originally printed in the corrupt Quichua, exactly 
as in the manuscript, m the present writer’s translation of 
Salcamayhua (Hakluyt Society, 1873). Ximenez de la Bspada 
brought out a Spanish edition in 1879, printing the hymns in 
Quichua in the same way. Don Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo then 
took the Quichua in hand, and, with the able assistance of Padre 
Mossi, the author of one of the latest Quichua dictionaries, 
numerous emendations were made, and still more corrections in 
the separations of words. The text was thus made sufficiently 
inteUmble to bear translation into Spanish (Ensayo Mitologico. 
Los Hirmos sagtados de los Reyes del Cuzcos, from S. A. Lafone 
Quevedo, Talleres del Museo de La Plata, 1892). 

t Are these lines, conceivably, intended to convey an idea 
analc^ous to the Hindu Mnga and Yord^ 
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II. 

* Come, then, 

Grand as the heavens, 

Lord over the earth, 

Creator of all things, 

Creator of man I 
Ever I adore thee ; 

Fainting, with my eyes 
Hid under the lashes. 

Thee am I seeking, 

To look upon thee, 

Like as on a river, ^ 
like as on the airings. 

Gasping with thirst. 

Comfort me, 0 Lord 1 
Acclaim thy will, 

Help me, 0 Lord 1 
I raise my voice 
With all praise. 

Thinking on thy will 
And doing it. 

We will rejoice, 

, We will be glad, 

So be it for evermore.* 

6. Huacas.— Subordinate to Yiracocha, to whom 
a temple was dedicated in the ^eat square of 
Cuzco, the worship of the Sun, Moon, Lightning, 
and of certain deities, called Huacas, was ordained. 
When the empire of the Incas rose to greatness, 
there was a complicated ritual, with special cere- 
monies, festivals, and sacrifices for each month. 
Our information is mainly derived from the first 
Spaniards who came to Fern and wrote narratives. 
They were soldiers, lawyers, in two instances 
natives, but chiefly priests who were full of 
pre-conceived ideas, f It is not always easy to 
separate their pre-conceptions and the results of 
their leading questions from the actual facts they 
were told. It is still more difficult to reach the 
exact nature of the beliefs of a people, when we 
have reports only of their ceremonies and of their 
outward worship. 

The people were divided into ayllus or tribes, 
which had a close analogy to the Roman gens. 
Every ayllu had a common huaca or sacred o Dject 
of worship, which was called paccarina. The 
(M.%i jpaccarina of the Inca ayllu was the Sun. 
The Incas were children of the Sun. But there 
was another very sacred huaca, which is often 
mentioned in Inca history, and to which a legend 
was attached. $ 

The origin of the Incas is connected with this 
huaca,^ Four brothers and four sisters are said to 
have issued from ‘windows’ at a place called 
Faccari-tam;^ (some leagues south of Cuzco), two 
words meanmg ‘the tavern of the dawn.’ Their 
leader was Manco Capac, the first sovereign Inca. 
They had many followers, and they advanced north- 
wards to occupy the valley of Cuzco. During the 
march one of the brothers was turned to stone at 
a place called Huanacauri. This is the legend. 
Next to the celestial bodies, this huaca of Huana- 
cauri became the most sacred object of worship. 
It was three miles from Cuzco, Very elaborate 
sacrifices were offered to it, and it was at Huana- 
cauri that the great festival was celebrated, when 
the Inca youths went throu^ their ordeals previous 
to receiving knighthood. But the exact position 
of the Huanacauri huaca in the Inca rekgion is 

* The same idea as in the 42nd Psalm. 

t The most important work on the religion of Peru was written 
about 1675 by a priest named Oristoval de Molina, who lived at 
Ouzco, and was a master of the Quichua language. The present 
writer's translation, from the original manuscnpt, was printed 
for the Hakluyt Society in 1872. 

In August, 1906, Dr. Pietsohmann. the librarian of the Gottin- 
gen University, published the official history of the Incas, by 
Sarmiento. It was written in 1672 from information received 
from over 80 members of the Inca family, to whom the history 
was read, and whose suggestions and corrections were adopted. 
The manuscript had been in the GOttingen library since 1780. 
This work will be found to be the most authentic and valuable 
history of the Incas in existence. 

X According to Arriaga, the word pacearina means ‘wor- 
shipped.’ It comes from pacoari, ‘ the dawn/ whence paoccmsca^ 
‘birth* or ‘origin’; and pacea/rm» would be the ‘original 
ancestor/ 


not clear. It was certainly a very important one 
in the traditions of the Inca ayllu. 

7. Ancestor - worship. — The other ayllus had 
various beasts or birds, natural objects or mummies, 
as theiT ^accarinas. It was the worsliip of ancestors 
by the side of the worship of celestial bodies. The 
mallguis, or bodies of the dead, were preserved, and 
treated with the greatest respect. In the mountains 
round Cuzco and in the Yucay valley they were 
kept in caves faced with masonry. In the basin of 
Lake Titicaca they were preserved in towers called 
chulpas. Those at Sillustani are circular, and 
carefully built with ashlar masoniy. In Quito 
the dead were interred in mounds called tola. 

The bodies of the Incas were preserved with 
extreme care, and it is stated, in the official report 
of Sarmiento, that the special huaca or idol of 
each Inca was kept with the mummy (Sarmiento, 
Hist.). There were servants for the mummies of 
the sovereigns, and estates for their maintenance. 
The names of seven of the so-called idols have 
been preserved j and they do not support the idea 
that they were idols in our sense of the word, but 
rather insignia or commemorative ornaments, per- 
haps in the nature of penates, used by each sove- 
reign in his lifetime. It was a custom, not only as 
regards the Inca mallquis but among all classes 
of the people, to place with the dead, ofierings 
of food and other things required by them when 
living. This custom has never been eradicated, 
and even now it is practised secretly in many 
parts of Peru. ^ The belief which originated this 
custom, and which has caused its continuance even 
to the present day, must have been very deeply 
seated. It is exceedingly difficult to acquire a 
complete understanding of the ideas of another 
race of people which give rise to special customs. 
But the present writer was well acquainted with 
an old priest. Dr. Pablo P. Justiniani, a lineal 
descendant of the Incas,* whose intense sympathy 
for his people enabled him to comprehend their 
ideas, if any one ever did so. He told the present 
writer that they felt a certainty that their dead 
continued to exist apart from their bodies, and 
that they had needs, but spiritual, not corporeal 
needs. They were certain of this because many 
of them had seen their dead. Don Pablo attri- 
buted this conviction to appearances in dreams 
and visions. Of a future state of rewards and 
punishments they do not appear to have had any 
idea in the time of the Incas, only the convic- 
tion that their ancestors continued to exist after 
death. In this state they were souls without 
bodies, but still with needs and requirements, not 
corporeal, but spiritual. Thence arose the strange 
belief that all things had souls sls well as their 
material parts, and that the spirits of the dead 
needed the souls or spiritual parts of food, chicha, 
coca, llamas, even clothing. By placing the cor- 
poreal parts of these things with the dead, it was 
believed that their souls or spiritual essences were 
conveyed, through prayer and certain ceremonies, 
to the souls of the (leaa. This belief was so deeply 
impressed on the Inca people that it survived all 
subsequent persecution. The practice existed 

* Inca Huajyna Capac, 

Manco Inca. 

Maria Tupac Uscass Pedro Ortiz de Onia 


Catalina Ortiz = Lois Justiniani, 

Luis Justiniani 

Mcolo Justiniani 

Justo Pastor Justiniani 

Dr. Don Pablo Policarpo Jusffidbol* 
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secretly fifty years ago to some extent, ^ Don 
Pablo informed ns. The present writer is told 
by Baron Erland Nordenskiold, who returned from 
Peru in the year 1906, that the practice still exists. 
This appears to have been the position of the Inca 
worship of their ancestors, possibly accompanied 
by some idea of intercession. Like the sovereign 
Incas, each ayllu had a jpaccarina or so-called 
idol, represented by a hill or other natural obiect, 
occasionally by an image. This was apart from 
the household cowo£a, to be noticed presently. 

8. Priesthood.— The complicated ceremonial wor- 
ship of the Incas necessitated a great body of priests 
and ministers. The Villac umu (lit. * the head giv- 
ing counsel ’) was the chief of the Inca hierardiy. 
Next in rank were the Villcm. Then there were 
the sacrificing priests, oxEarpaycuiMii special priests 
and virgins of the Sun, the priests ana servants of 
the huacasy the soothsayers and wizards, t\mHuacap 
Bimachiy or receiver of oracles, and a host of record- 
ers and servants. For the support of this hierarchy 
large revenues were assigned. 

9. Festivals, — The Peruvian ceremonial system 
was very closely connected with the course of the 
jrear, the sowing and planting seasons, the irriga- 
tion, the harvest, and consequently with the course 
of the sun. The year was a solar year, divided 
into twelve months and some intercalary days, 
and it was necessary to ascertain the times of the 
equinoxes and solstices. Pillars were erected to 
determine the time of the solstices, and the time 
of the equinoxes was observed by a stone column 
in the centre of a circular level platform called 
Inti-huatana. There was one in the square before 
the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, another at Pisac, 
and others in different parts of Peru. Each month 
had its special festival. 

The first month, 22 June to 22 July, was called 
Intip Baymi. Many llamas were sacrificed to 
the Sun, amid ceremonies of great magnificence. 
The next month was called Chahuarquizy the 
season of ploughing the land. It was also called 
Tarpuy^quilla or the sowing month. Prayers were 
made for a good harvest. The people chanted a 
song called xahuayray and sacrifices were offered. 
Next came the month YapaquiSy the season 
of sowing the land, when the Sitvxi festival was 
solemnized. The rains commenced, and it was a 
time of sickness. Four hundred warriors stood in 
the great square, a hundred facing each of the 
cardinal points. The priests shouted, ‘Go forth, 
all evils,* and the four parties started in four direc- 
tions, shouting, ‘Go forth, all evils.* They ran 
until they came to rivers, where they bathed and 
washed their arms. The Inca and the people also 
bathed, and there were ceremonies for driving 
away sickness at the doors of all the houses. 

Ccoya-raymi was the Moon festival, the expia- 
tory feast being at night. It was a time, for 
weaving fine cloth. Uma-raymi was the month 
in which one of the great huaca festivals was 
celebrated for the initiation of aspirants. It took 
place at Huanacauri. The youths, after going 
through certain exercises and penances, were ad- 
mitted to knighthood. The month of Ayamarca 
was in November and December. Next followed 
Ccapac-raymiy one of the three principal festivals 
of me year. There was another ceremony of ad- 
mitting youths to manhood at Huanacauri, which 
was conaucted with great magnificence. Camay 
was the month of martial exercises, and also the 
Jiatun-poccoyy or great ripening. The next month 
was Pcbcha-poceoy, or the small ripening, when the 
festival of the mosoc nina was celebrated, and the 
new fire for the altar before the Sun was kindled. 
The Ayrihua came next, being the beginning of 
harvest. The offerings of maize were brought to 
the temples of the Creator and of the Sun, youths 


and maidens, in procession, singing a harvest song 
called yaravi. The harvesting month was Ayrnu- 
ray in May and June. 

10. Human sacrifice. — The religious ceremonies 
included burnt-offering in great profusion. The 
present writer formerly held that the weight of 
evidence was, on the whole, that there were no 
human sacrifices. He felt this to be remarkable, 
for the idea of propitiatory sacrifice is to offer the 
best and most loved, as in the cases of Isaac and 
Jephthah’s daughter. He held that the Peruvian 
sacrifices were more in the nature of thanksgiving 
than of propitiatory offerings. But the authorita- 
tive evidence of Molina and Sarmiento has led 
him to modify this view. On extraordinary occa- 
sions, two children, a male and a female, were first 
strangled and then included in the bumt-offerings. 
Such occasions were the celebration of great fac- 
tories, or the commencement of wars, and the 
Ruaca festival at Huanacauri. 

11. Sun-worship. — Nearly all the ceremonies 
were connected with agriculture and with the 
course of the sun, so that it was natural that the 
sun should be the chief object of adoration with 
the people. But some shrewd remarks on the 
subject are recorded of one or two of the Incas (by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm* Beal*)* Seeing that 
the Sun had to accomplish its circle every year, 
they concluded that it must have a master. It 
was the same thought as that of Omar Khay- 
yam : 

* And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 

Whereunder crawling coop'd, we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to for help — for It 
As impotently moves as you or I.' 

So they turned to Viracocha, the Creator obeyed 
by the sun and all living things, as the chief object 
of their adoration. 

12. Government. — The religious beliefs of the 
people away from Cuzco were connected with 
their mode of life and their environment. It seems 
desirable to give a short account of the rural life 
of the people, and of the administrative organiza- 
tion of Inca rule. It was, in fact, pure socialism 
— a system which can exist only under a despotism. 
Several very able Spanish lawyers, notably Polo de 
Ondegardo and Santillana, were employed, soon 
after the conquest, to investigate and report upon 
the Incarial system of government. Beliance may 
be placed upon the correctness of the details they 
collected. It appears that the whole of the peoples 
were divided into ten classes, according to their 
ages and ability to work. 

1 . Mosoc aparic (baby), * newly begun,’ just born. 

2. Saya huartna (chfid), ‘ standing boy,* age 2 to C. 

3. Macta purie (child that can walk), age 6 to 8. 

4. Tianta requisic (bread receiver), about 8. 

5. PucUae huarma (playing boy), 8 to 16. 

6. Cuca pcllec (coca picker), very light work, 16 to 20. 

7. Yma huayna (as a youth), light work, 20 to 28. 

8. Purie (able-bodied), tribute service, 28 to 60. 

9. Chaupi ruccu (elderly), light work, 60 to 60. 

10. PufltLC ruccu (dotage), no work, over 60. 

The Purie was the unit of administration, the 
other classes being dependent on him. A Pachaca 
was 100 Purics under a Pachaca-camayoc or Cen- 
turion. 1000 Pwrics were under a Huaranca- 
camayocy or officer over a thousand, and the Hunu~ 
camayoc governed the whole ayllu or gens of 
10,000 Purics* There were four Viceroys over the 
four provinces, who were called Tucuyricoc (‘He 
who sees all *). There were also a reporter on vital 
statistics and an officer to investigate and report 
upon charges and accidents, one to each ayllu* The 
land belonged to the people in their ayllus* The 
produce was divided between the (government), 

the Huaca (church), and the Huaccha (people). 
The flocks were divided between Inca (govern- 
ment) and Huaccha (the people). When the people 
worked for the Government, they were fed by the 
Inca, and not from their own share of the produce. 
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Thus the land belonged to the whole ayllu^ and 
each able-bodied member, or Puric, had a right to 
his share of the harvest, provided that he had been 
present at the sowing. Ko one who had been absent 
at the sowing could receive a share of the harvest. 
The population was very great, and increased 
rapidly ; but the evils of minute sub-division were 
avoided by the system of MitionaeSy or colonists.* 

13. Various cults.-— The worship of Viracocha, 
the Supreme Being, was restricted mainly to the 
Incas and learned men. The worship of the Sun 
was more extended, and was the religion of all 
who took part in the festivals of the Incas ; but the 
religion of the mass of the people was different. 
Each ayllu had its paccarina, with its festival 
and worship. But each Puricy or head of a family, 
believed that all things in nature had an ideal or 
soul which ruled and guided them, and to which 
they might pray for help. Thus there was a soul 
or ideal of the maize and other harvests, of the 
llamas, and of all things that influenced their daily 
life. They made statues or other representations 
of these objects, and prayed and sacrificed to them 
for healthy flocks and abundant harvests. The 
statues were made of pottery or stone, sometimes 
of the precious metals, and were called huaca or 
conopa. In Huarochiri, and, no doubt, in other 
provinces, the people had mythological stories of 
great interest in the study of their folk-lore ; and 
the discovery of the remaining reports on the 
extirpation of idolatiy will throw further light on 
the religion of the Peruvian people, f 

14. Oracles. — The valleys on the coast, from 
Nasca to the Rimac, were occupied by people of 
the same race and language as the Incas, and 
at Nasca there are marvellous irrigation works. 
Here the ocean and its inhabitants received the 
worship that was given to other powers of nature 
in the Sierra ; and there were two or more famous 
oracles to which people resorted from great dis- 
tances. One was at Rimac, whence the name of 
Lima, the modern capital of Peru. Another famous 
temple was on the coast, at a place called Pacha- 
camac. Raised on an eminence, with an extensive 
city at its feet, the oracle itself appears to have 
been a fish conopay which was supposed to give 
answers to the questions of pilgrims. 

There was no temple to the Supreme Beinv at Pachacamac. 
The word is that of an attribute of the Almighty Creator. But 
in this case it was merely the name of the place. Many other 
places received names from deities or festivals. There was 
another PactMcamac near Tumipampa. ViZca (sacred), Suaca 
(church), and Rafpni (festival) form parts of the names of 
several places in Peru. The great temple at Pachacamac on 
the coast was dedicated to two conopaa of the coast people, 
a fish-deity and a fox-deity, which became famous oracles. 
Pilgrims came from great distances, and an extensive town rose 
up at the foot of the temple. It was falling to ruin when the 
Spaniards arrived. 

15. An unknown civilized people conquered by 
the Incas. — There was another civilized people 
along the northern part of the coast of Peru, quite 
distinct from the Andean tribes, but finally con- 
quered by the Incas. We have evidence of their 
civilization from the contents of the tombs 
examined by Reiss and Stixbel at Ancon, We 
have further evidence in the great palace of the 
*Gran Chimu’ near Truxillo, and Balboa has 
preserved a tradition of their arrival by sea and 
landing at Lambayeque, which also throws a little 
light on their superstitions. t There is a grammar 
of their language, which is totally unlike any 

* Polo de Ondegardo, 162 ; Santillana. 

t Eatirpadon de la idolatria del Peru, por el Padre Pedro 
Pablo Joseph de Arriaga (Lima, 1621). Arriaga says he de- 
stroyed 600 huacas and 3418 conopaa in one province. Parra- 
Uvea of the Falae Goda and Superatitions of the Indians of the 
Pnmnee of Huarochiri, by Dr. Francisco de Avila, 1608 (see the 
present writer’s tr. for the Hakluyt Society). 

t Miacdlanea Austral, por Miguel Oavello Balboa, written 
between 1676 and 1686. Translated into French, and published 
in the series of Temaux-CJompans, 1840. 


Andean dialect.* But there is no account of the 
religion of this strange civilized nation of the 
Peruvian coast, now practically extinct, 

Quito was conquered by the last great and 
undisputed sovereign of the Inca dynasty ; but 
though there is a work on the former Scyris rulers 
of Quito, the accounts in it are comparatively 
modem and of doubtful authority. We have no 
narratives giving details respecting the religious 
belief of the Quito people previous to the conquest 
by the Inca Huayna Ccapac. It is stated that they 
worshipped the Sun.f 

16. The Chibchas. — Farther north there was a 
civilized people, the Chibchas, of whose religion 
there is some account. Their land is where the 
Andes divide into three cordilleras, with the three 
great rivers of Magdalena, Cauca, and Atrato 
flowing northwards between them into the Car- 
ibbean Sea. The Chibchas dwelt on the table- 
lands of Bogota and Tunja, with their river Funza 
flowing to the Magdalena, their eastern drainage 
being carried by the Meta to the Orinoco. This 
territory is about 160 miles in length, by 40 to 
60 broad. It was ruled by two principal chiefs, 
the Zipa of Bogota and the Zaque of Tunja. The 
Zipa was striving for a paramount position before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and had subjugated 
the chief of Guatavita. It is of this chief that the 
story is told that he held a great annual festival 
on the banks of the Lake of Guatavita, when he 
covered himself with grease, and then rolled in gold 
dust. Gilded and resplendent, he then entered 
a canoe, and was taken to the centre of the lake. 
Before all his people, he plunged into the water, 
and his bath was followed by feasting and dancing. 
This was the origin of the story of El Dorado. 

The reliaious beliefs of the Chibchas are thus 
stated by the earliest writers. Light was originally 
enclosed in a receptacle called chiminigagua, and 
this receptacle appears to have been, in the con- 
ception of these people, the Supreme Creator. The 
Chibchas are said to have worsnipped this almighty 
deity, but none the less they also worshipped the 
sun, the moon, the rainbow (called cuchairra), hills, 
lakes, rivers, trees, and many idols.j: Human 
sacrifices appear to have been offered only to the 
Sun, as a deity to be feared and propitiated. The 
Chibchas had a tradition of a beneficent being 
named Bochica having appeared amongst them, ana 
having taught them all they knew. He also was 
worshipped. He is said to have opened a channel 
for the river Funza, and to have formed the famous 
falls of Tequendama. The people had several 
curious myths, and thej^ appear to have conducted 
their ceremonial worship with some magnificence. 
There was a procession in which the Zipa joined at 
the time of sowing, and another at harvest time. 
There is certainly a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the religions of the Incas and that of the 
Chibchas. 

There are two early authorities for Chibcha civilization. 
Padre Fray Pedro Simon wrote his Notieiaa Miatoriales in 1623, 
and the work was published at Cuenca in 1627. Dr. Don Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, the Bishop of Santa Marta, wrote his 
Hiatoria General de las conquiataa del nueoo reyno de GranaAa 
in i676. Simon is the best authority, being nearest to the time ; 
but Piedrahita wrote well, and gives a brief but clear account of 
the Chibchas. He was descended from the Incas of Pern. 
There is a grammar of the Chibcha language by Fray Bamardr 
de Lugo, 1624. It is not now spoken. The best modern worko 
on the subject are Humboldt in his Vues dea Cordilltres, Acosta 
in his Compendio Historico (Paris, 1848), and E. Uriacochea in 
his Memoria aobre las antiguedadea neo-granadinas (Berlin, 
1850). 

The Chibcha language prevailed among all the 

* Arte de la lengua Yunga de loa valUa del Obispado de Trued- 
iZZo, por Don Fernando de la Carrera (Lima, 1644). 

t Hiatoria del Reino de Quito, por Juan de Velasco; also in 
the Temaux-Compans series, 1840. 

X Ccuyehi is the Quichua for a rainbow. There may have 
been intercourse between the Incas and Chibchas, but there itt 
no evidence beyond the identity of a few words. 
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tribes of the highlands, and they had all made 
advances in civilization, although those of Bogota 
and Tunja were far in advance of the rest. The 
general movement of the Chibcha tribes had been 
from south to north, and this race appears to have 
advanced its settlements beyond Panama, as far as 
Chiriqui. There is no evidence that any people 
of Aztec or Maya affinities ever entered South 
America or had relations with South American 
peoples. 

17 . Originality of the Andean religion. — The 
Andean races moved from the south northwards. 
Their civilization was of spontaneous growth, with- 
out any foreign aid, and uninfluenced by communi- 
cation with other races. Elaborate attempts have 
been made to establish identity between Quichua 
words and words of similar meaning in Aryan 
languages, but a careful study of the subject can- 
not fail to produce the conviction that they are 
fanciful, and based on an insufficient knowledge of 
the Quichua language. The South American race 
naturally reached its highest development in the 
Andean ‘region, where agriculture and the textile 
and other arts were necessary for the support and 
well-being of the people, and where a temperate 
climate conduced to the development of various 
civilizing influences and to a reasoning contempla- 
tion of the powers of nature, guided by religious 
instincts. It was in this way, and not by any 
forei^ influences, that the Andean religions were 
developed by the races inhabiting the cordilleras 
of the Andes. In their highest form the Andean 
religions recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Creator of the universe, and sought to know his 
will by prayer and praise. The celestial bodies, 
the thunder and the rainbow, were revered as 
bringing good to man, but only as inferior deities 
obeying the mandates of the Creator. In the wor- 
ship of the joaecarinas and of ancestors there is a 
clear indication of a belief in a future existence ; 
and the power attributed to the souls of animals 
and crops, and of inanimate objects, among the 
mass of the people, is peculiar to the Andean races 
in the form in which it prevailed amongst them. 
In whatever comparative position the Andean 
religion may be placed among the religions of the 
world, it must stand by itself as the unaided con- 
ception of the Andean people, uninfluenced by any 
communication with other races. 

Litbraturb. — The works which give detailed accounts of the 
Andean religions do not include all the earlier works on the 
civilization and history of the native races. The first account 
is contained in the second part of the Chronicle of Cieza de 
Leon, tr. by Sir Clements B, Markham for the Hakluyt 
Socie^. The Spanish text was afterwards printed and edited 
by Xixnenes de la Espada at Madrid. Juan Jos4 de Betanzos 
wrote his Summary Narration in 1661. He knew the Quichua 
language, and married an Inca princess. His work has been 
printed and edited at Madrid in 1880, but has not been trans- 
lated. The two Reladones of the learned lawyer Polo de 
Ondegardo are still in manuscript. But one of hia reports has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, 1872. Fernando de SantUlana was a 
Judge of the Lima Audience in 1650. His valuable Melacion 
remained in manuscript until it was edited and printed by 
Ximenes de la Espada in 1879. The most detailed ana best work 
on the religion of the Incas was written in about 1675 by a priest 
at Cuzco named Cristoval de Molina. The manuscript has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Clements B. Markham in 1872. Miguel Cavello Balboa is 
the authoriiy for the civilized people of the coast of Peru. He 
wrote his MiaceUanea Austral at Quito between 1676 and 1686. 
It has been translated into BYencn, and forms a volume of the 
Ternaux-Compans series (1840). Jos6 de Acosta’s Historia de 
las Indias appeared in 1588. It was translated in 1604, and 
the Eng. tr. was edited by Sir Clements R. Markham for the 
Hakluyt Society (2 vols.), 1872. The works of Fernando Mon- 
tesinos, entitled Anales and Memorias Nuevoft del Peru, have a 
peculiar interest from the long list of sovereigns he gives, to be 
found nowhere else. He came to Peru in 1629. His work 
remained in manuscript until it was translated by Temaux- 
Oompans in 1840. The Spanish text was edited by Ximenes de 
la Espada in 1882. The Relation de los Costumhres Antiquas de 
los Naturales del Peru, by an anonymous Jesuit, is a most valu- 
able work. It remained in manuscript until it was edited by 
Ximenes de la Espada in 1879. The works on the extirpation 


of idolatry, by Francisco de Avila, written in 1608 (MS.), and 
Pablo Jose de Arriaga (Lima, 1621), are very important. 
Avila’s report has been translated by Sir Clements R. Markham 
from the manuscript, for the Hakluyt Society, 1872. There is 
also information in the history of the order of St. Augustine in 
Peru (1638-1653), by Antonio de la Calancha. The Comment 
tarios Reales by the Inca GarcUasso de la Vega are well 
known (1st ed. Lisbon, 1609, last ed. Madrid, 1723). Their value 
is much increased by the extracts from the lost work of the 
Jesuit Bias Valera. The work of Garcilasso de la Vega has been 
translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, 1869. Bernabe Cobo’s Historia del Nuevo Mundo 
(4 vols., Seville, 1890) was written in 1653. Pachacuti Yamqui 
Salcamayhua, an Indian of the Collao, wrote (c. 1620) a work 
entitled Relaeion de Antiguedades deste Reyno de Peru. The 
manuscript was translated and edited by Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham (1872). The Spanish text was afterwards edited by Ximenes 
de la Espada (1879). By far the most valuable history of the 
Incas was written by Pedro de Sarmiento. The manuscript 
has been in the library of the University of Gottingen since 
1780. The text was first printed by the librarian, Dr, Pietsch- 
mann, in August, 1906, with a learned introduction and notes. 
The work has been translated by Sir Clements R. Markham. 
The best essay on the word Viracocha is b;^ Don Leonardo 
Villar (Lima, 1887). There are two authorities on the religion 
of the Ohibchas of Bogota. Fray Pedro Simon wrote his 
Noticias Historiales in 1627. The Historia General de las 
eonquistas del nuevo regno de Granada, by Bishop Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, appeared in 1676. The work on the 
antiquities of New Granada by Uriacochea (Berlin, 1850) may 
also be consulted. CLEMENTS B. MARKHAM. 

ANGEL.— See Spirits. 

ANGEL DANCERS. — ^A religious sect of 
Methodist origin, founded in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, about 1890, 1^ Huntsman T. Mnason, with 
the aid of John M‘(Jlmtock (* John the Baptist 
Daniel Haines (‘Silas the Pure’), Mary Stewart 
(‘Theda’), Jane Howell {‘ Phoebe’), Elias Berry, 
and Herman Storms, with his wife and their 
children, Mary and Bichard (the latter a OTaduate 
of Butgers College). At the age of fifty, Mnason, 
after a somewhat dissolute life, became converted 
at a Methodist revival meeting in New York City 
in 1888. On the night of his conversion he be- 
lieved that he had a vision of Heaven and Hell, 
seeing both the Lord and the Devil. He chose the 
Lord and Heaven, and claimed direct Divine guid- 
ance in all his acts. After many privations, he 
wandered to Park Bidge, N.J. Here he claimed 
to have received the power of healing by the laying 
on of hands. His strange appearance, in which he 
sought to imitate the traditional portraits of 
Christ, and his wonderfully magnetic will power, 
aided by a musical voice, evident sincerity, and 
easy flow of speech, made a strong impression upon 
men and women alike. He next appeared in 
Hackensack, N.J., where he commenced the 
preaching of his new doctrine, which he and his 
followers still maintain. 

Mnason and his followers have everything in 
common, and believe they shall be judged by their 
works, and not by their faith. They are careful 
to harm no living thing, and they adhere to a 
strict vegetarian diet. They do not believe in any 
form of marriage, whether civil or religious, and 
hold the most extreme ideas of free love. Their 
dress has no decoration of any kind. At the house 
of a farmer in Hackensack, named Herman Storms, 
Mnason gathered some followers, and gave the 
place the name of the ‘ Iiord’s Parm.’ The house 
IS open at any hour of the day or night, and any 
one is welcome, and may share food and clothing. 
This was carried to such an extreme that vagrants 
were entertained ‘in the Lord’s name,’ thus con- 
stituting a menace to the neighbourhood. 

Locally the sect is known as ‘the Lord’s Farm,’ 
never as ‘ Angel Dancers.’ "When at the height of 
their influence, they used to hold outdoor meetings 
in neighbouring towns. It was during these meet- 
ings that the dancing occurred from which the 
name of ‘ Angel Dancers ’ was derived. The dance 
is a species of religious frenzy, brought on by the 
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belief that the Devil is in their midst. It finds a 
ready parallel in many forms of religious ecstasy. 
It commonly begins after grace has been said before 
a meal, and a sign that the Devil is being van- 
(mished lies in the ability to jump over the table ! 
When directly questioned as to his denominational 
standing, Mnason claims to be an ‘ Old Style 
Methodist,’ being opposed to all forms, and declares 
his religion to be based on the Book of Acts. 

In May 1893, Mnason and some of his followers 
were arrested and put in jail for malicious mischief 
and maintaining a disorderly house. They refused, 
however, to defend themselves, and when speaking 
of each other styled themselves martyrs. At their 
trial in October of the same year, Mnason was 
sentenced to one year’s hard labour. After his 
release the Storms took him back, and the * Angel 
Dancers ’ continued their practices, their demeanour 
during their imprisonment having won them sym- 
pathy. Most or their time is spent in raising farm 
produce, which Mnason personally takes to market. 
They are noted for their industry and for their scru- 
pulously honest dealings. Mnason never allows an 
angry word to be spolcen to man or beast; and 
during both winter and summer he does a great 
deal of charitable work, going miles to carry aid, 
‘in the Lord’s name,’ to all who ask for it. At 
present only about twelve followers are left at the 
farm, where they quietly attend to their own 
afiairs. F. D. Van Arsdale. 

ANGER (Psychological and Ethical). — i. PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL, — There are two ways, according to 
Aristotle {de Anima^ i. 1), in which anger may be 
characterized. By the dialectician or speculative 
hilosopher (5ta\€KTtK6s), it may be defined as * the 
esire of retaliation, or such like ’ ; by the natural 
philosopher (0i/(rt/f6s), as * the boiling of blood about 
the heart, or of heat,’ Neither of these two ways, 
taken by itself, does he regard as adequate; for 
the one has respect only to the ‘ form,’ while the 
other takes account solely of the ‘ matter,’ and the 
complete view requires that both form and matter 
be attended to. In other words, Aristotle is here 
exemplifying in a concrete instance the great psy- 
chological truth that the emotions are ‘materialized 
notions’ {\6yo(. yv\oi), that they have both an inward 
or psy'chical side and an outward or corjporeal ex- 
pression ; and that each of these requires to be 
reckoned with, if the phenomenon is to be satis- 
factorily explained. We may even go a step far- 
ther, and maintain, with Darwin [The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Anirmls^ p. 239), that 
‘most of our emotions are so closely connected 
with their expression, that they hardly exist if the 
body remains passive.’ Certainly, the control of 
anger consists very much in conscious abstraction 
from the modes in which it physically embodies 
itself. 

(1) On the ' physical side, anger, in the individual, 
manifests itself in marked disturbance of the bodily 
organism : e.g. the movements of hands and jaws 
become pronounced, respiration is quickened, the 
nostrils are dilated, the action of the heart is 
accelerated, the face changes colour, the eyes flash, 
the eyebrows are knit, the voice waxes loud, harsh, 
and discordant ; and, in that species of anger which 
we know as rage, there is wild ‘striking out,’ 
vehement and uncontrolled, so that anger may not 
inaptly be designated (as by Horace, Epist i. ii. 
62) ‘ a brief madness’ {ira furor hrevis est). 

These changes in the body are obvious to the 
spectator. But there are others that are invisible, 
which take place in the internal organs, giving rise 
to organic sensations which play a distinct part in 
the process, inasmuch as they react on the emotion, 
modifying, accentuating, or intensifying it, as 
the ease may be. Hence, the organism has been 


likened by psychologists (e.y., Bain, James, Stout) 
to a ‘ sounding-board,’ on which the nervous excite- 
ment correlated with the emotion ‘plays,’ and 
which is in turn affected and modified by the 
organic ‘ resonance.’ This organic factor is highly 
important ; but we must not make too much of it, 
as has been done by Professor J ames, who, in his 
theory of emotion, reduces emotion to a kind of 
sensation begotten of organic disturbance. 

‘Our natural way of thinking about these coarser emotions 
[grief, fear, rage, love],' he says {The Principles of Psychology, 
ii. 449), ‘ is that the mental perception of some fact excites the 
mental affection called the emotion, and that this latter state 
of mind gives rise to the bodily expression. My theory, on the 
contrary, is that the bodily changes follow directly the perception 
of the exciting fact, and that our feeling of the same- changes as 
they occur is the emotion. Common sense says, we lose our for- 
tune, are sorry, and weep ; we meet a bear, are frightened, and 
run ; we are insulted by a rival, are angry, and strike. The 
hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of sequence 
is incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediately induced 
by the other, that the bodily manifestations must first be inter- 
posed between, and that the more rational statement is that we 
feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because 
we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or tremble, because we 
are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be.’ 

‘ Angry because we strike ! ’ That, surely, is to 
put the cart before the horse ; for why do we strike 
at all ? Is it not because the emotion of anger is 
already aroused, through perception of the kind of 
act that aflects us, though there is no doubt that 
the organic sensations react upon the emotion and 
fan it— the ‘resonance’ has a real effect? If we 
are angry because we are insulted, it is because 
we first feel the insult ; without this feeling, we 
should, in all likelihood, remain indifferent, and it 
is the function of delay and deliberation to calm 
the feeling and to produce indifterence. 

(2) Taken on the psychical side, anger is mental 
disturbance, displeasure, or discomposure, of a pain- 
ful kind, arising from opposition, hurt, or harm 
received, operating like a reflex act, viz., by imme- 
diate active response, or reaction without delibera- 
tion, on recognition of the unacceptable or offending 
fact that arouses it. It has thus a necessary rela- 
tion to the conative, as well as to the emotive, side 
of our being. What induces anger is something 
that has to be got rid of ; and, in the angry state, 
our activity is strongly put forth, so that the rid- 
dance may be readily secured. Moreover, if the 
real cause of the offence cannot be reached at the 
moment, the ebullition vents itself on something else 
(thing or person) within reach — stool, chair, book : 
the pent-up energy mnst find discharge somehow — 
an ‘ explosion ’ is inevitable. ‘ Y oung cnildren, when 
in a violent rage, roll on the ground on their backs 
or bellies, screaraing, kicking, scratching, or biting 
everything within reach ’ (Darwin, op. c%t,, p. 241). 
Thus anger may be said to be instinctive. It does 
not wait for reason (though it may be brought under 
the control of reason), and is, in itself, regardless of 
results. It is aroused in us by what opposes us, or 
thwarts us, by what we object to, by what offends 
and pains us (all such we resent) ; and it aims at 
repressing or suppressing the opposition, and at 
preventing its future operation. It is not, how- 
ever, in itself malignant or malevolent, and, conse- 
quently, is not really a synonym for retaliation, 
as Aristotle’s ‘ dialectician ’ would make it to he. 
Hence, such a definition as Locke’s {An Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, ii. 20) must he 
rejected : ‘ Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of 
the mind, upon the receipt of an injury, with a 
present purpose of revenge. ’ The ‘ present purpose ’ 
IS not of revenge, but simply of rebutting the 
offence or getting rid of it, and does not primarily 
intend to repay or injure the doer at all, although 
revenge may easily follow in the wake of it. Thus 
it is that we may very well be angry with a man 
without bearing him ill-will ; and thus it is that 
anger is only of brief duration (thereby differing 
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from wrath, which is a settled disposition), al- 
though the choleric man is liable to repeated fits 
of it. 

Like other ‘ passions,’ anger lacks in moderation 
— ^transgresses limits, defies proportion. This indi- 
cates its danger as a motive power. When it acts 
like the wind, it exercises a useful function; 
when it becomes the whirlwind, it may do serious 
damage. On this account, its effects on the irate 
individual himself may be unsatisfactory; when 
the passion has ceased, depression frequently en- 
sues, exhaustion thus taking its revenge. 

Anger is a primary emotion of the human mind, 
and needs to be experienced in order to be known. 
It has a distinct quality of its own, different from 
that of every other emotion ; and no one could, by 
mere description, make it intelligible to a man 
who had never himself been an^ry. Not only is 
it not derived from other emotions, it does not 
even presuppose experience of other emotions to 
give it being. Yet it enters itself into other emo- 
tions, — sometimes as their basis, sometimes as 
a subsidiary factor, — and so may be allied with 
* affects ’ that are distinctly malevolent. It is an 
egoistic emotion, which may quite easily be trans- 
formed into one of selfishness ; hence its ethical 
significance, to be considered presently. 

The varieties of anger are irascibility and peevish- 
ness. Irascibility is the susceptibility to anger of 
a nervously excitable subject; and peevishness 
is undue sensibility to trifles, annoyance at them 
far beyond what their real value or significance 
warrants, 

ii. Ethical, — ^Anger, as has just been said, is 
not in itself malevolent : it is simply a protection 
or defence against harm or hurt, and may be 
directed against things as well as against persons. 
It is a species of resentment, and operates mstinct- 
ively, and, therefore, without due regard to conse- 
quences ; hence the need of direction and restraint, 
and hence the ethical bearings of the emotion. As 
instinctive resentment, it is neither to be praised 
nor to be blamed, but is to be accepted as a part of 
the human constitution necessa^ to the welfare of 
the individual, and therefore ultimately to the good 
of the community. But inasmuch as the causes of 
anger are frequently human beings, and inasmuch 
as anger is apt to expend itself in excessive measure, 
and, m cases where the causes of it cannot be im- 
mediately reached, on objects that had no share in 
arousing it, it has to be brought under the control 
of reason. This is necessary, if anger is to be (as 
it ought to be) a help to justice. But, in thus 
rationalizing it, we are giving it a distinctively 
moral character, and are taking it in a wider sig- 
nification than is accorded it by the psychologist. 
We are now estimating it in relation to its conse- 
quences, and assigning it a place in an ethical 
scheme of values. This means (to use Butler’s 
famous analysis) that we are distinguishing be- 
tween resentment that is sudden or instinctive 
and resentment that is deliberate, and appraising 
each in connexion with its social bearings. 

^ Sudden or instinctive resentment, on the ethical 
side, is directed against injury, as discriminated 
from mere hurt or harm : it presupposes a conscious 
agent, intentionally doing an offending act for the 
purpose of injuring us. It consequently assumes 
the form of inoral indignation, which is the spon- 
taneous reaction of the conscience against what is 
wrong or evil, when the wrong or evil is designedly 
effected. It is the resentment of a healthy mind 
sensitive to injustice, and responding unreflectingly 
or immediately on the perception of the offence. 
Without this kind of anger, it is hardly conceivable 
how the moral nature could be effective at all. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to deliberate 
resentment, we find that we are giving anger a 


different complexion, and are bringing it into rela- 
tion with other phenomena of human nature that 
may or may not be conducive to men’s highest 
interests. In so far as deliberate resentment 
means simply restraining the act that would 
naturally follow from the instinctive perception 
of the injury inflicted, till we have assured our- 
selves (in cases where some doubt may be possible) 
whether our resentment is just or not, and whether 
the consequences of our action may not be out of 
all proportion to the offence, it can only be right 
and commendable. But when, as is so frequently 
the case, deliberate resentment allies itself with 
our malevolent inclinations (with the savage or 
the fiend within us), then it becomes morally 
reprehensible, often in the highest degree. It is 
the nature of anger voluntarily nursed to magnify 
the offence that caused it: vanity and offended 
dignity come in to intensify and transform the 
emotion, — a grudge rankling in the bosom natur- 
ally exaggerates. Further, there can be little 
question that anger readily associates itself with 
that desire to injure others or to inflict pain on 
them that seems to be native to human beings, 
and so is easily changed into hatred, or retaliation, 
or revenge, or, keener still, vindictiveness. It is 
now exclusively aimed at persons, and is in its 
nature diametrically opposed to the sympathetic 
and humane sentiments, the tender emotions, that 
bind men together; it is the very antithesis of 
love, and, instead of attracting and cementing, 
alienates and repels. It is not only that the angry 
person, full of hate, is estranged from his fellow 
or resents his action ; he also desires to inflict injury 
on him, to cause him pain, and gloats over and 
delights in his suffering. If he longs simply to pay 
him back or to requite him for the offence com- 
mitted, his emotion is retaliation, proceeding on 
the principle of equivalents, the lex talionis — ‘ an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’— -oblivious 
altogether of the promptings of generosity and 
mercy. When he harbours ill-will and cherishes 
his wrath, refusing to be pacified, meditating un- 
measured requital and waiting for the favourable 
opportimity, it is revenge. Eevenge is in its very 
nature inequitable and relentless, bloodthirsty and 
cruel, satisfied with nothing less than ‘ the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger.’ When revenge 
pursues its object spitefully with unremitting per- 
sistence, and finds zest in every petty infliction of 
evil on him, it is vindictiveness. The spitefulness 
gives it a very despicable character. 

Various questions concerning anger suggest them- 
selves : 

(1) A point that the earlier British psychologists 
(Butler, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas 
Brown, etc.) delighted to investigate regarding 
anger and the malevolent affections, was their 
me or final cause. Accepting human nature as a 
given nierarchy of principles and faculties, and 
intending their philosophy to have practical value, 
they asked what end these seemingly destructive 
and objectionable forces served in the economy of 
man’s being. They had little difficulty in showing 
that, given man and given his present circum- 
stances, these forces minister both to the pro- 
tection or self-preservation of the individual and to 
the good of the community. Sudden anger clearly 
conduces to the defence of the irate person against 
hurt or harm ; and when the cause of the harm 
is another living person, it serves as a warning 
to him to desist: it is the Scottish Thistle fully 
displayed, with the significant motto, * Nemo me 
impune lacessiV Even more strikingly is this 
purpose served by retaliation and revenge, when 
the vengeful person has to deal with others of like 
vengefm disposition as his own. His anger, being 
fierce, is both punitive and deterrent. 
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(2) In more recent times, another question has 
come prominently forward, viz. : Whether the mat- 
evolence of human nature (which nobody denies as 
a fact) is really native to it? The negative was 
ably upheld in Mind, a few years ago, by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, who tried to reduce malevolence to excite- 
ment, or love of power, or self-assertion, or such- 
like. This was strenuously opposed by Professor 
Bain, who insisted that, making all allowance for 
self-assertion and the love of power and similar 
strong emotions, there is a certain residuum that 
is unaccounted for, and this residuum is simply 
innate malevolence. 

* Let us take, then, the examples where we are witnesses to 
suffering inflicted by others, and where we ourselves are noways 
concerned, or, at all events, very remotely. Why do multitudes 
delight in being spectators of punishments, induding the gal- 
lows? In former days, when executions were public, when 
whippings, the pillory, and the stocks were open to everybody's 
gaze, what was the source of the fascination attending the spec- 
tacles ? They were remotely connected with the security of the 
people generally, but they were most frequented by those that 
thought least of public security. . . . We can a stei> farther. 
There are abundance of examples of delight m mischief of the 
most absolutely gratuitous kind, beg'inning in tender years, and 
continuing more or less until maturity. The love of teasing, of 
practical joking, of giving trouble and annoyance, without any 
cause whatever, is too manifest to be denied. . . . The demand 
for excitement of itself proves nothing. What we are to look 
at are the forms that it takes by preference, inasmuch as these 
are probably something more than mere excitement : they in- 
volve real and unambiguous pleasure. If the votaries of excite- 
ment are in the habit of seeking it by molesting, annoying, 
chaflang other people, the inference is that the exdtement is a 
mere cover for a definite pleasure, the pleasure of malevolence. 
To sit on a road fence, and pass insulting and jeering remarks 
upon the innocent ]passers-by, is not to be slurred over as mere 
love of excitement : it arises from the deeper fountains of malig- 
nity. We may easily procure excitement in forms that hurt 
nobody ; we may even find excitement, and pleasure too, in 
bestowing benefits ; when we habitually seek it in the shape of 
inflicting pain, we must be credited with delighting in the pain. 
. . . The question ever recurs — Why is hatred such a source of 
consolatory feeling, if there be not a fountain of pleasure in 
connexion with the sufferii^s of others?* (Bain, Dissertations 
on Leading Philo8o:phical Topics, pp. 84-104). 

The strength of the argument seems to lie on the 
side of the affirmative ; and, however unacceptable 
it may be, the fact must be recognized that man 
has an original tendency to inflict sufiering on 
others, and derives real satisfaction and delight 
from contemplating the suffering that he inflicts. 

(3) Our repugnance to this position may perhaps 
be mitigated, if we accept the explanation of the 
origin or source of the malevolent affections offered 
by the theory of Evolution. In his masterly work 
on The Expression of the Emotions, and elsewhere, 
Darwin has amassed materials to show that these 
affections originated, aeons ago, in the predatory 
habits of the race, taken in connexion with those 
of the lower animals. They are the result of the 
necessity for combat and mutual warfare in the 
early struggle for existence. It was in these far 
back times that anger, retaliation, and revenge, 
with all the ways of giving outward expression to 
them, so signiflcant of their animal origin, arose ; 
and they are a heritage to us from the past. By 
this hypothesis, the wolf in man receives an expla- 
nation of a scientific kind, which, whether fully 
adequate or not, throws light on many points con- 
nected with malevolence that otherwise remain 
dark and puzzling. The philosophies of some 
countries (Oriental in particular) have tried to 
explain the phenomenon by the supposition of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls, espe- 
cially tbe passage of the soul of a brute into the 
body of a man. The lower impulses and passions 
seem thereby to be accounted for, and man’s baser 
nature to be so far justified. That is but the 
imaginative and non-scientific way of solving the 
problem ; over against which has to be placed the 
scientific and reasoned mode of solution offered by 
Evolution. 

Litbratorb. —Aristotle, de Anima, i. 1, and Mh. Nic, iv. 6 ; 
Seneca, de Ira ; Butler, Sermons, viiL and ix. ; Hume, A 


Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. ii. and Bk. iii. pt. S ; Thomas 
Reid, Works (Hamilton’s ed.), pp. 668-570 ; Adam Smith, The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt. ii. sec. 1 ; Dug-ald Stewart, 
Th^ Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, Bk. L 
ch. iii. sec. 6 ; Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, Leot. Ixiii. ; Alexander Bain, Tlw Emotions 
and the WUIS chs. ii. and ix., and Dissertations on Leading 
Philosophical Topics (1903), pp. 84-104; Herbert Spencer, 
The Principles of Psychol^y, vol. L pt. iv. ch. 8, and vol. ii. 

S t. viii. ch. 4 ; Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in 
tan and Animals, ch. x. ; John Grote, A Treatise on the 
Moral Ideals, ch. xi., .Appendix; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology, vol. ii. ch. xxv. ; G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psy- 
chology (1899), pp. 807-311, and The Groundwork of Psychology 
(1903), pp. 188-197 ; David Irons, A Study in the Psychology of 
Ethics (1903), pp. 78-83. 

William L. Davidson. 

ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD.— I. THE DIVINE 
ANGER AS PRESENTED IN THE OT.— God is re- 
vealed in the OT as a living Being, who has a 
merciful pu^ose toward the universe which He 
has made. During all the ages of human history, 
He is seeking to carry out this purpose to its 
consummation. In doing so, He is confronted by 
the ignorance and slowness of men, by their self- 
will and their hostility. These awaken in Him 
such feelings as would be stirred in the heart of 
a wise and good man, in view of the hindrances 
and oppositions with which he met in the course 
of some great and beneficent enterprise. The 
OT speaks freely of the grief, and jealousy, and 
anger of God. There are doubtless very grave 
difficulties in attributing these emotions, and, 
indeed, emotions of any kind, to One whose 
thoughts are not as the thoughts of men. But 
the writers of the OT, while guarding against an 
obvious abuse of this anthropomorphic method of 
conceiving the Divine nature (1 S 15^), do not stop 
to discuss such problems. They are chiefly con- 
cerned to make vivid and real the thought of God, 
as a living Person in whose image human beings 
have been made. Human qualities, accordingly, 
are attributed to God, because human nature is 
homogeneous with the Divine nature. In man 
these attributes and affections are marked by 
finitude and imperfection. In God they exist 
in absolute perfection. This makes a great differ- 
ence between what is found in man and what is 
attributed to God, as the OT writers are well 
aware. But there is an identity deeper than the 
difference j and therefore even the latest and most 
spiritual of the prophets and psalmists make fear- 
less use of anthropomorphic language. Had they 
failed to do so, they would have endangered, in 
the minds of their readers, the personsQity and 
the moral nature of God. Anger, accordingly, is 
Wnd in the Divine character, as it is always found 
in any strong human character. 

1 . The nature of the Divine anger. — The OT 
describes it in terms which are laden with terror. 
What created thing can stand before the flame 
of that great anger (Dt 32** ; cf. He 12^, Ps 
88^® 90’* ? The Divine anger, described in these 

and many other passages, is not to he confounded 
with the causeless and capricious fury which men 
have been wont to attribute to the objects of their 
ignorant and slavish fear. It is always to he under- 
stood by reference to the central truth of Jahweh’s 
self-revelation. He is the covenant God of His 
people. He seeks their salvation. If He is ang^, 
it is when the conditions under which alone He 
can work out that salvation are infringed, and 
His purpose of mercy is imperilled. The relation 
in which He stands to Israel necessarily implies 
that His holiness, Le. His Godhead, be not violated 
in any of its manifestations. A God who is not 
holy and inviolable cannot be a Saviour To 
invade His sanctity is to defeat His purpose. 
The anger of God is aroused, therefore, by any 
act which stands between Him and the end which 
He has in view. 
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Incidents are recorded which seem to bring the anger of 
Jahweh down to the level of the inexplicable rage of an un- 
ethical heathen god {e.g. 1 S 2 S 68-8). Regulations are 
made which seem to connect the Divine anger with rnatters 
that are wholly outward, and, therefore, not fit occasions of 
wrath in a perfectly moral being {e.g, Lv lO^, Nu 185 ; of. 
Ex 1218 3012 ). such cases, however, are to be understood 
by reference to the Divine purpose. It is endangered when 
the pride and self-will of man invade the sphere of the Divine 
holiness. What is at stake is not a ceremonial regulation as 
such, but the holiness, i.e. the very Divinity, of God Himself. 
By such acts as those referred to, therefore, the anger of God 
is kindled, and upon the perpetrators of them it descends in 
crushing might. 

2. Its objects. — The objects of the Divine anger, 
accordingly, are men who oppose themselves to the 
Divine will. Such are all who are hostile to Israel, 
the people of God’s choice, the realm wherein 
He rules : — the nations who rage, and the peoples 
who imagine a vain thing (Ps 2^), the enemies that 
reproach, and the foolish people who blaspheme 
His name (Ps 74^®). Not these alone, however, nor 
these chiefly, provoke Him to anger. When Israel 
breaks the laws of righteousness, upon which the 
commonwealth of God is founded, or does dis- 
honour to Him who redeemed His people, His 
heart is hot within Him ; and He punisnes, not 
with cold, unemotional, judicial exactitude, but 
with an intensity of indignation which, to an 
awakened conscience, is the most awful element 
in the penalty (Ps 5®, Hab 1^®, Lv Dt 12®^, Is 
61®). The long education of Israel, culminating in 
the teaching of the prophets, has burned into the 
conscience of men that sin is a reality for God, 
and that towards it He is moved with a just and 
terrible anger (Ps 11®). The depth of God’s feeling 
with regard to sin can he fathomed only by esti- 
mating aright the relation in which He stands to 
His people. He is their Saviour, and the tenderest 
and most sacred relation in which two human beings 
can stand to one another is not too close to figure 
forth His relation to them. He is their husband 
and Lord j they are His spouse. Sin on their part 
is conjugal infidelity, the most awful outrage that 
can be committed against love. In such figures 
the prophets depict the grief and jealousy of God, 
and seek to measure the fierceness of His wrath 
(Ezk 23, Am 3^, Dt 4^^ 5®, Zeph l^®, Ps 78®®). 

3. Its manifestation.— The Divine anger, there- 
fore, is an aftection awakened in the Divine nature 
by the presence of evil. It is manifested in 
judgments following upon wicked deeds. Its in- 
struments are to be found in the forces of nature, 
which are under the control of God, and in men, 
whose selfish pride or ambition may be made 
subservient to the will of God, so that it may, 
unconsciously, be the rod of Jahweh’s anger (Is 
10®*‘). The prophets, however, clearly discern that 
God’s operations, alike in mercy and in judgment, 
cannot be carried to completion in the state of the 
world as they know it. Not in any of these 
common days, which succeed one another with 
uncompletea significance, can the work of God 
be finished, hut only in a Day, which completes 
the series, and at once reveals and fulfils the whole 
design of God. This Day of the Lord will be both 
the crown of salvation and the ultimate stroke 
of judgment. The unimaginable terrors of that 
Day haunt the visions of the prophets, confounding 
the self-righteousness of those who had expected 
it to bring them the gratification of their national 
and personal pride (Am 5^®“®^, Zeph Mai 3** *). 
Thus the wrath of God gains a predominantly 
eschatological sense, not, however, to the exclusion 
of the view that it is a present quality of the Divine 
nature, and is continuously manifest in His attitude 
toward sin. 

4. The turning away of the Divine anger.— 
Being under the control of the ultimate Divine 
purpose, which is love, the wrath of God may be 
restrained, or even entirely turned away, and give 


place to the unhindered outpourings of loving > 
kindness. It is, indeed, plain that, if God gave 
free vent to His anger, the objects of it would 
immediately be destroyed (Ps 130®). Such an 
action on His part, however, would defeat His 
own ends. During the historic period, throughout 
which God is pursuing His aim. His wrath cannot 
be fully executed (Ps 78®®*®®). One consideration 
is paramount— the honour of His Name, i.e. the 
success of His design of mercy to Israel. God 
cannot submit to be taunted with failure (Ezk 20®^, 
Is 48®"^^). He is angry, and He punishes. But he 
waits to see if, by punishments restrained and 
controlled by mercy, sinners may learn, and turn 
to Him, and live. Beyond this period of discipline 
there lies an awful possibility of exhausted forbear- 
ance, and final and measureless doom. What, 
then, will avert this doom, and turn anger into 
acceptance and delight? The OT has no clear 
or full answer to give. The sacrifices, obviously, 
could not atone for sin, in its real spiritual signifi- 
cance ; and their symbolism cannot have conveyed 
exact dogmatic teaching. The prophets, however, 
had grasped one great and fruitful thought: if 
a representative of the people be found who, 
standing in living relation to the nation, yet 
separating himself from the national trespass, 
shall deeply apprehend the sinfulness of the nation’s 
sin, and the terror of the Divine judgment upon 
it, and shall make profound acknowledgment before 
God, in the name of the people, of their guilt and 
ill-desert, the Divine anger will be appeased, and 
God will return to His people in mercy (Gn 18^‘®*, 
Ex 32®"^^ Nu 25^®'^®). It is true that no perfectly 
competent representative can he found among the 
people themselves. Even a Moses or a Samuel 
would be insufficient for so great a work (Jer 15^). 
Yet the principle of atonement through sin-hearing 
remained deep in the prophetic consciousness 
(Ezk 22®®, Jer 5^, Is 65®), anci, in the great vision 
of Is 63, one is depicted capable of undertaking 
even this vocation of unspeakable suffering, and, 
through his faithful discharge of it, procuring de- 
liverance for the transgressors. 

II. TBB DIVINB anger as PRESENTEE IN THE 
NT , — The OT and the NT are at one in their 
intense conviction that God is ‘a Person, with 
ethical attributes,’ a living Being, having moral 
powers and qualities, which are reflected and 
reproduced in man. They agree also in their 
presentation of the character of God. That full 
ethicizing of the idea of God which is seen in the 
prophets of the OT is assumed as fundamental 
truth by the teachers of the NT. Love and mercy, 
holiness and righteousness, are qualities which 
believing men, «Qike before and after the coming 
of Christ, discern in the character of God, and 
adore with reverence and jc^. 

So also the NT, like the OT, has no hesitation 
in attributing emotions to God. Peace, and 
pleasure, and gladness are all to be found in 
Him, and, through their effects in the hearts of 
believers, arei part of the Christian’s heritage of 
blessedness. The reality of these Divine emotions 
is so wrought into Christian experience, as ex- 
pressed in the NT, that to question it or explain 
it away would deprive the experience itself of its 
life and joy. 

I. It may be urged, however, that while it is true that the 
NT, like the OT, attributes emotions to God, it differs in not 
attributing to Him the emotion of anger. Is this true ? Does 
anger disappear in NT teaching as an element in the character 
of God? It is well known that Ritschl and some theologians 
of his school maintain that the only NT use of the Divine 
anger is eschatological. Is this correct ? (a) It is true that the 
NT usage is prevailingly eschatological. NT believers, like the 
prophets of the OT, had the Day of Wrath full in view. The 
Baptist made it the burden of his warning and aijpeal (Mt 37). 
However difficult the exegetical questions may be in connexion 
with certain portions of the tradition, it is certain that 
eschatology occupied a large place in the teaching of Jesus, and 
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that He used OT figures in describing* the terrors of the 
Judgment. In the Apocalypse of St. John that final out- 
pouring of the wrath of God weighs upon the soul with an 
awful sense of doom i&.g. lliO). The preaching of the 
Apostles is full of the terror of the Lord. To them and to 
their hearers the impending wrath was a terrible reality ; and 
one element, not the greatest, yet very precious and 
wonderful, in the gospel, is that the Messiah saves from this 
unspeakable Judgment (1 Th 1^0, Ro 6^). (b) It is nob true, 
however, that the usage is exclusively eschatological. It is 
to be observed, moreover, that while feelings of terror are 
readily awakened by references to the ultimate Judgment and 
its dread accompaniments, a deeper awe is aroused by the 
contemplation of a Judgment that is present and continuous, 
and an anger that is awake and abiding even now. This more 
solemn view of the wrath of God is not awanting in the NT. 
The teaching of Jesus is very far from depicting a God who is 
undisturbed at the sight of human pride and self-will. Sin is a 
reality for God, and there is one sin, which itself is the ultimate 
product of sin, which hath never forgiveness. Some of the 
parables are heavy with the weight of the Divine indignation 
le.g. Mt 2514-80). More significant still than the words of Jesus 
were His own feelings and their outcome in act. He who said, 
*He that hath seen me hath seen the Father* (Jn 14^), was not 
stoically cold or sublimelj’^ unmoved in presence of evil. Once 
and again He was filled with a great anger (Mk 8® 833 Iil5-17, 
Mt 281®'*)* In allowing Himself this emotion and its utterance, 
Jesus certainly did not regard Himself as out of harmony with 
the feeling and attitude of God toward the evils that so moved 
Him. This teaching is echoed throughout the NT. Sin always 
attracts to itself the wrath of God (Ro 118 415 922 , Eph 23 50 ). 
Sin, in its inmost significance, is equivalent to rejection of the 
Divine mercy incarnate in the Son of God. ‘He,* therefore, 
‘that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him* (Jn 88®). When we remember what ‘life * 
means, in the vocabulary of the Old and New Testaments, viz. 
the favour and fellowship of God, we are compelled to put into 
this saying the profoundest sense of a weight of holy indigna- 
tion now resting upon the soul which is not standing in the 
obedience of Christ. It is possible to deny the doctrme thus 
conveyed, and to rid our hearts of the fear it conveys ; but it is 
not possible to deny that NT writers held this doctrine, and 
owned this overwhelming terror. 

2. The wrath of God, then, rests on the soul that 
rejects Christ; hut upon the soul that is ‘in 
Christ* no such awful load remains. The NT 
writers are at one in attributing this great deliver- 
ance to the saving work of Christ, and specifically 
to His death, which they regard as a sacrifice for 
sin. When Christ was raised from the dead, * the 
cloud of Divine wrath — the <5p7?5 so long suspended 
and threatening to break (Tlo 3^* 2 ®) — had passed 
away. This is the thought which lies at the 
bottom of Ro 67-10* (Sanday on Ro in IOC), 
The penitent believer, looking to the cross of Christ, 
is certified, by the witness of the Spirit within him, 
that the anger of God, which once rested upon him, 
is now turned away from him. Is it then the 
intention of the Biblical writers to convey the idea 
that Christ bore the wrath of God^ that lie endured 
the outpouring of the Divine anger ? Is it fitting 
for the redeemed to say ; 

* The Father lifted up His rod : 

O Christ, it fell on Thee’? 

It is a remarkable fact that the NT never does, 
in words, connect the death of Christ with the 
Divine anger, even in passages where the line of 
argument might have seemed to culminate in such 
a thought. It seems as though the writers 
deliberately refrained from any language which 
might suggest that the Son became the subject of 
the Father’s anger, or that His death was due to 
an ebullition of the Divine wrath, which, flashing 
forth in lightning stroke, smote the holy breast of 
Jesus. At the same time it is to be noted that 
experiences which are themselves expressions of 
the wrath of God are attributed to Christ, and 
our salvation is traced to them. In Gal 31 ® Christ 
is described as having become ‘ a curse for us,’ and 
in 2 Co 521 as having been made ‘sin* on our 
behalf. Whatever these mysterious expressions, 
‘become a curse,* ‘made sm,* may mean, they 
cannot mean less than an actual experience, by 
the sinless One, of what sin involves; and that, 
without doubt, is the wrath of God, Yet the 
actual phrase is not used. It must be remembered, 
also, that Jesus, in djing, experienced an agony, 
whose source and bitterness we can never fully 


know ; which, as it broke from Him in the cry of 
desertion, cannot have meant less than an un- 
speakable sense of the Divine judgment upon 
human sin (cf. Principal Garvie in Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, London, 1908, p. 417 ff.). 
Yet it does not ^pear, even in that cry of 
infinite pain, that He felt that God was angry 
with Him, Descriptions are given, implying that 
Jesus in death bore sin, through a profound 
realization of what it means, and of what the 
Divine attitude and feeling toward it, and the 
Divine judgment upon it, really are. In these 
very descriptions, however, phrases which might 
lead to inferences regarding the anger of (?od 
being endured by the Son of His love are carefully 
avoided. Christian faith is directed to One who 
was the Son of God, in whom the Father was well 
pleased, who hun|: upon the cross in fulfilment of 
the mission to which the Father summoned Him, 
and who must therefore have been, in that hour, 
the object of the Father’s deep satisfaction and 
most tender love, who yet surrendered the comforts 
of the Father’s fellowship, identified Himself with 
sinful men, and passed, Himself sinless, through 
the apprehension of God’s sentence upon sin, 
acknowledging its justice, and approving, as in the 
holy life, so in the sacrificial death, the righteous- 
ness of God. The believer, when he commits him- 
self to the crucified and risen Lord, receives from 
Him salvation, and enters upon the joy of those 
from whom the Divine anger is turnea away, and 
who live in the Divine favour and fellowship. At 
the same time, being spiritually one with his Lord, 
he enters into the experiences in which Christ 
won his deliverance, realizes and acknowledges 
God’s judgment upon sin, dies to sin as a power 
over him, and begins to live the new life of victory 
over sin ; and in these experiences, which strangely 
reproduce both the passion and the glory of the 
Redeemer, the salvation, which he receives as a 
^ft, is wrought out in a growing assimilation to 
Christ. He combines, in his own experience, what 
he has seen combined upon the Cross, the wrath 
of God against sin and the Divine mercy toward 
sinners. The terror of the Lord and the love of 
Christ are the two powers which operate within 
his soul, to make him flee from sin, and live unto 
Him who for his sake died and rose again. It 
may be possible to have a religious experience in 
which a sense of the wrath of God has no place ; 
hut it ought to be acknowledged that it would not 
be an experience which has the cross of Christ for 
its starting-point and the NT for its rule and 
guide. 

Ill, Doctrinal conclits'/ons.— The Biblical 
usage warrants certain inferences, which require 
to have their place in any theology whose guicling 
principles are found in the Scriptures. 

I. The reality of the Divine anger, — The passion 
of anger is implanted in man, and has for its end 
the prevention and remedy of injury and the 
miseries arising out of it. ‘It is to he considered,* 
in the words of Bishop Butler in his famous Ser- 
mon on Resentment (§11), ‘as a weapon, put into 
our hands by nature, against injury, injustice, 
and cruelty* ; and ‘it may be innocently employed 
and made use of.* We ascribe human qualities to 
God, not because we think of Him as a magnified 
man, but because we necessarily regard men as 
reflecting, under conditions of finitude and limita- 
tion, the qualities of the Divine nature. Human 
anger shares in the imperfection and sinfulness of 
man. The * weapon put into our hands * we often 
use unwisely, forgetting, as we wield it, the claims 
of both righteousness and love. Divine anger is 
far removed from any such defect. It is an 
affection of One who is at once loving and right- 
eous. It is completely under the control of 
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attributes which are themselves combined, without 
any opposition, in the harmony of the Divine 
character. But it is in God essentially what it 
is in man. In Him, also, it is a ‘ weapon * against 
injury j and its keen edge is turned against those 
who, in pride and self-will, seek to injure God. 
The classical theological statement of this position 
is to be found in Lactantius’ Ira Dei. The 
gods of Epicurus inhabit ^ the lucid interspace of 
world and world,’ where no ‘sound of human 
sorrow mounts, to mar their sacred everlasting 
calm.’ The God of Stoicism is another name for 
the Universal Beason embodied in the universe, 
and is lifted far above the throb of feeling. 
Against any such views of the apathy of the Divine 
nature, Lactantius sets the Christian conviction 
of the character of God as love, and announces the 
principle ‘qui non edit, nec diligit.’ ‘If God is 
not angry with the impious and the unrighteous, 
it is clear that He does not love the pious and the 
righteous. Therefore the error of those is more 
consistent who take away at once both anger 
and kindness.’ This line of argument has been 
often followed, e.g.^ by Trench {Synonyms, p. 129) : 
‘ There is a wrath of God, who would not be good 
unless He hated evil, the two being inseparable, 
so that He must do both or neither.’ 

Objections to the reality of the Divine anger have arisen 
mainly from an intrusion of philosophical theory into the sphere 
of Christian thought ; and for this, in the history of theolo^, 
Augustine is chiefly responsible. He is still very largely under 
the control of Keo-Platonism, and shares the dread, always 
entertained by mystical piety, of lowering the Divine nature, by 
connecting it with finite things, or of breaking in upon the 
ineffable bliss of God, by the impertinence of predicates taken 
from human experience. Thus in the City of God (bk. xv. ch. 26) 
he speaks of *the anger of God, which does not inflame His 
minQ, nor disturb His unchangeable tranquillity,’ and identifies 
It with the sentence which God pronounces upon sin. ‘The 
anger of God is not a disturbing emotion of His mind, but a 
Judgment by which punishment is inflicted upon sin.’ The 
language which in Scripture attributes anger to God, be regards 
as anthropopathic, ana explains it as * a condescension to man’s 
finitude, insinuating itself into the minds of all classes of men, 
alarming the proud, arousing the careless, exercising the 
inquisitive, and satisfying the intelligent.’ We may even 
trace something of the same hesitation in Dr. John Oaird’s 
estimate of the value and the defects of anthropomorphic 
language : ‘ . when we are told of His wrath as being 
aroused or abated . . . the religious mind passes beyond the 
anthropomorphic figure to seize, in an indefinite but not unreal 
way, the hidden spiritual meaning. The representation 
conveys a general impression which is of the nature of know- 
ledge, though, literally construed, it expresses what is untrue* 
(/nfrod. to the PhUosophy of Religion, p. 174 f.). It is true that 
the religious mind refuses to take literally figurative de- 
scriptions, which seem to ascribe to God ‘ the ignorance and 
changefulness, even the desires and passions, of our finite 
sensuous nature.’ But it is certain, also, that the religious 
mind, instructed by Scripture and by experience, will not 
permit a speculative construction to imperil the conception 
of the Divine personality. The difficulty of conceiving how 
God can be both the ‘ Absolute ’ and a living Person is, of course, 
very great. Probably we ought to direct our thoughts to a 
fresh study of the conception of the Absolute, particularly 
with the aim of freeing it from the immobility and sterility 
which an exclusive use of the category of Substance has 
imported into it. In any case, we must seek to do Justice in 
our thinking to an absolute will of love, which determines the 
whole counsel and action of God ; and, also, to His attitude 
toward that which conflicts with this will— an atti^de which 
can be construed only as condemnation and wrath. 

2. Sin and the Divine anger.~(l) The indigna- 
tion of God against sin is real ; and the passing 
away of wrath and the unhindered manifestation 
of love are real also. Theology, accordingly, in its 
effort to give reflective expression to the facts of 
Christian experience, cannot neglect the idea of 
the wrath or God, and the problems connected 
with it. 

Bitscbl, indeed, refuses to allow any theological value to the 
idea of the wrath of God, He speaks of it m his great work 
on Justification and Reconciliation as * ein ebenso heimatloses 
wie gestaltlosea Theologumenon ’ (vol. ii. p. 164). In vol. iii. 
p. 823 [Eng. tr.] he says : ‘ Prom the point of view of theology, 
no validity can be assigned to the idea of the wrath of God and 
His curse upon sinners as yet unreconciled ; still less, from this 
theological standpoint, is any special mediation between the 
wrath and the love of God conceivable or necessary in order to 
explain the reconciliation of sinners with Him.’ This view 


depends {a) on an interpretation of the Biblical usage, viz. 
that ‘wrath’ has a uniformly eschatological meaning, which 
is surely unsound ; (i) on a conception of God as being 
absolutely and exclusively love, Justice being excluded from 
the Divine essence, w^hich imperils the ultimate distinctions of 
Good and Evil. ‘ When the Divine reason, clothed with omni- 
potence, has created morally free beings, the right of punitive 
justice cannot be refused to it without exposing the moral 
world to the danger of falling a prey to chaos ’ (Dorner, System 
of Christian Doctrine, vol. iv. p. 65). Guilt is more than a 
guilty feeling; and ‘the impression of a change from Divine 
wrath to Divine mercy ’ (Ritschl, vol. iii. p. 323) is more than 
subjective. It is the reflexion, within the subject of redeeming 
grace, of an actual difference of attitude and feeling on the 
part of the personal Source and Author of redemption. Such 
an experience is real, and must not be so explained by 
theology, in its effort to maintain ‘ the view-point of eternity,’ 
as to be explained away. 

(2) The wrath of God against sin stands in the 
closest relation to all His ethical attributes, par- 
ticularly to His holiness and His love. His holy 
character is outraged by the presence of moral 
evil. If it were not so. He would not be a God to 
worship, as the impersonation and the guardian of 
righteousness. A trained conscience bows before 
this righteous wrath of God against evil, recogniz- 
ing it as an element in ideal excellence. That 
nature alone whose insight is blurred and whose 
judgment is perverted, fails to be angry at the 
sight of moral evil. ‘A sinner,’ says Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, ‘ is an ill judge of sin ’ {Com. on Hebrews, 
p. 108, on 4^®). God, knowing sin to its root, 
hates it with a perfect hatred. His love is not 
less affronted than His holiness. The welfare of 


men, which is the aim of His love, is ruined by 
moral evil. The highest good of men depends on 
the conquest of sin in them, and their conformity 
to the hol^ character of God. His love for men, 
therefore, intensifies the heat of His indignation 
against that in them which opposes the realization 
of His loving purpose for them. 

Some theologians have pressed this close con- 
nexion between love and anger to the point of 
identifying them. 

So Martensen: ‘This wrath is holy love itself,’ feeling itself 
‘restrained, hindered, and stayed through unrighteousness’; 
Oosterzee : ‘ Not without reason has this wrath been termed 
“the extreme burning point of the flame of love ” ’ ; and many 
modem writers, e.p., Scott Lidgett : ‘The manifestation of the 
Fatherhood of Goa is shut out, and because shut out, is turned 
to wrath ; for the wrath of God is simply the love of the Father- 
hood denied its purpose by rebellion ’ ; and Stevens : ‘ The wrath 
of God is the reaction of His holy love against sin. It is not 
the opposite of love ; it is a part or aspect of love.* 

It may be doubted, however, whether this 
identification serves the purpose of clear think- 
ing. Love, while incompatible with revenge, is 
certainly not inconsistent vdth resentment (cf. 
Butler, Sermon ix. § 10). It is possible to love 
those who have injured us, while feeling a deep 
and just indignation at the moral turpitude of 
their conduct. But our anger is certainly not a 
part or aspect of our love. Even a parenrs anger 
at the evil conduct of a beloved child is not to be 
identified with his love for his child ; though it is 
closely related to his love, being intensified by his 
desire to secure for his son the very highest moral 
results, and being, at the same tune, controlled 
and directed by love in its manifestations. Anger 
is connected primarily with the attitude which a 
righteous man necessarily takes toward evil. He 
condemns it, and does so with a passion which is 
pure in proportion to the soundness of his moral 
character. To make it simply the impulse of 
disappointed love is to lower its moral quality, 
and make it selfish and unethical. A righteous 
man feels resentment toward evil, and is impelled 
to make that resentment clearly known and pro- 
foundly felt by the wrong-doer. He is constrained 
to do this not by revenge, but by his sense of the 
duty he owes to the principle of right itself, and 
to him who has invaded it. And this duty is not 
less hinding, if the wrong-doer be a beloved child. 
The father^ love and anger are real and distinct. 
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Their relations to each other constitute a problem 
the solution of which will tax his utmost wisdom. 

It is after this analogy that the Biblical usage 
presents the Divine anger; and by it theological 
thought must be guided. God is full of love to 
the sinner, while at the same time He bums with 
iust and awful resentment against his sin. His 
love and His wrath are alike real, and each has its 
distinctive place in the character of God. Their 
relations constitute a problem whose solution 
cannot be adequately set forth in terms of thought ; 
while yet Christian faith grasps the solution in the 
cross of Christ. 

Even Martensen, who identifies love and wrath, dwells upon 
Hhe tension or apparent variance’ which sin has produced 
between the Divine love and the Divine righteousness, and 
defines the idea of the Atonement as ‘ the solution of a certain 
antithesis in the very life of God as revealed to man, or of the 
apparent opposition between God’s love and God’s righteous- 
ness ’ (Christian DogmaticSt p. 303). 

3 . The turning away of wrath. — Scripture never 
suggests that there is any antagonism between the 
Divme love and the Divine anger, and nowhere 
countenances the idea that God was so angry with 
sinners that He felt it necessary to pour out His 
fury on someone before He could begin to love 
anyone. Theologians, who have kept close to 
Scripture, even while maintaining on scriptural 
grounds an ‘objective’ theory of the Atonement, 
have not failed to protest against this outrageous 
perversion of the truth. Calvin, whose expressions 
may often be criticised for their gloom and terror, 
is absolutely explicit upon this point ; ‘ Our being 
reconciled by the death of Christ must^ not be 
understood as if the Son reconciled us, in order 
that the Father, then hating, might begin to love 
us, but that we were reconciled to Him, already 
loving, though at enmity with us because of sin ’ 
(Institutes, uk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). The Divine love, 
accordingly, is the original impulse and the con- 
tinual inspiration of the whole redemptive activity 
of God. Yet the Divine love cannot expunge and 
obliterate the Divine anger by a mere overflow of 
sentiment. The Divine anger can be turned away 
only when those against whom it is directed enter, 
with profound insight and entire assent, into its 
grounds and reasons, and submit themselves, with 
unmurmuring surrender, to the experiences in 
which the awful displeasure of the Holy One is 
manifested and realized. To say this, however, is 
to make the problem insoluble, and to seal u;^on 
sinners the unspeakable terrors of the Divine 
judgment. Suppose, however, that, in the centre 
of the human race, there should appear One so 
related to men that He was able to take upon 
Himself a service which no sinner can render for 
his brother, and no sinner can discharge in his 
own interests. Suppose that He should enter, 
without one shade of disjparity or inadequacy, into 
the mind of God regarding sin, and submit Him- 
self freely to the whole experience in which that 
mind is expressed, feeling, as He did so, an 
extremity of spiritual anguish for which no sinful 
soul has any complete measurement. Would not 
His suffering be a sacrifice for sin which the Divine 
love could accept without any infringement of its 
holiness, whUe the cloud of the Divine wrath 
would roll away for ever ? Suppose, further, that 
such an One were the gift of God’s love to the race, 
as indeed He would need to be, seeing that the 
race could not produce Him, and were m Himself 
the very Word of God, the express image of His 
Person, as He would need to be if He were to 
reveal God’s mind toward sinners. Would He not 
be the living personal meeting-point of the Divine 
love and the Divine anger ? But this is the message 
of the NT. In the sufferings of Christ, the love 
of God reaches its consummation, and by them the 
wrath of God is stilled for evermore. To the question 
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whether the Son endured the wrath of God, we 
must, following the usage of Scripture and the 
obvious truth of the situation, give a negative 
answer. ‘We do not,’ says Calvin, commenting 
on the of desertion %vrung from the anguish of 
Christ’s inmost soul, ‘ insinuate that God was ever 
hostile to Him or angry with Him. How could 
He be angry with the beloved Son, with whom 
His soul was well pleased ? Or how could He have 
Father by His intercession for others 
hostile to Himself ? But this we say, 
that He bore the weight of the Divine anger, that, 
smitten and aSiicted, He experienced all the signs 
of an angry and avenging God’ (Institutes, bk. ii. 
ch. XVI. § 11). The last phrase in this sentence is 
m chosen. But the deep truth remains, that the 
Bedeemer knew, in that hour of lonely and un- 
known agony, the whole meaning of sin, and 
apprehended it as the object of God’s just con- 
demnation and infinite resentment. Thus He bore 
our sin, and thus He turned away from us the 
wrath which was our due. The discussion of 
theories of Atonement is not here in place ; but it 
IS certain that no theory will be adequate which 
fails to give due weight to the fact which is 
presented in the narrative of the Passion, and in 
the teaching of the NT— that Christ in dying had 
laid upon ms soul the very judgments of God 
(cf. Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 114, 
116). 

The faith which apprehends Christ as Saviour 
means the transition from a condition which 
involves the hostility of God, while yet His love is 
devising means for the restoration of the sinner, 
to a state in which the Divine love may satisfy 
itself in accepting the penitent and crowning him 
with goodness. But it is to be noted that this 
spiritual act has for its object Christ in His 
experience of sin-bearing, and implies spiritual 
oneness with Christ in it. The penitent, as he 
first comes to Christ, will know but little of what 
was involved in that experience. But the most 
rudimentary faith implies that the sinner identifies 
himself with Christ, as Christ had identified Him- 
self with him ; that the Divine judgment upon sin 
which Christ bore and so vindicated for ever, the 
sinner accepts and ratifies, and thus, under the 
constraint of the love of Christ, dies to sin in its 
principle and power. Thus, though the sinner 
does not bear the anger of God in its outpouring 
upon sin, yet, taught^ by the suffering of Christ, 
he knows what that righteous indignation is from 
which he has been delivered, and enters with 
purged conscience upon the new life of fellowship 
and obedience. 

4 . The day of wrath,— The NT is occupied 
mainly with the proclamation of the gospel, and 
with opening to believers the wealth of opportunity 
and blessedness which is theirs in Christ. It has, 
accordingly, comparatively little material for a 
doctrine of the Last Things on its negative side. 
Yet the conclusion to which we are led admits of 
no doubt. If there remain, after the full period 
of probation is ended, those who persist in their 
opposition to God and their rejection of the Divine 
mercy, whose characters have attained a final 
fixity, the NT leaves no doubt as to what their 
condition must be. They have sinned an eternal 
sin (Mk 32 ®). They must endure the utmost 
visitation of the wrath of God (1 Th 
Bo 2®-® 5®). We are not called on to decide the 
question whether there shall he many such lost 
souls, ^ or even whether any such shall be found at 
the time of the consummation. We are warned 
against attempted descriptions of what is, in its 
nature, unimaginable, the loss and the misery of 
such a state. But any serious consideration of 
human nature, and of the relations of God and 
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man, leads to the conclusion that such fixity of 
opposition to God must be included in the pos- 
sibilities of the development of human character, 
and that, if this possibility is ever realized, it must 
involve none other than this overwhelming judg- 
ment. 

Litbrature.-— Monographs: Lactantius,d« iVaJDet; Ritschl, 
de Ira DH (1859) ; Weber, Vom Zome Gottes (1862). Discussions 
in the Biblical Theologies, specially Davidson, Oehler, Schultz, 
Stevens; and in the Systematic Theologies, e.g, Martensen, 
Dorner, Kaftan, W. Adams Brown. Discussions in works on 
Atonement and Redemption : Ritschl, Justification and Recon- 
ciliation (Eng. tr. 1900); Dale, The Atonement! (1878); Simon, 
The Redemption of Man’^(ViO&); M‘Leod Campbell, The Nature 
of the Atonement^ n.878 ) ; Moberly, Atonement and Personality 
(1901) ; Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1906) ; 
articles in PRE^ »nd in Hastings’ DR and DCG. 

T. jB ICiLPATRIOK. 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM. — The theory that the 
inhabitants of England are the descendants of the 
^ lost ’ (?) Ten Tribes of Israel is held somewhat 
widely, and is said to have two million adherents 
in Great Britain and the United States. The 
Anglo-Israelites are, at any rate, sufficiently nume- 
rous to support one publisher, who devotes his 
business entirely to publications dealing -with the 
subject. There are also several periodicals pub- 
lished in furtherance of the views of the Anglo- 
Israelites. 

The earliest suggestions of an Israelitish ances- 
try of the English are to be found in John Sadler’s 
Bights of the Kingdom (1649). These take the 
form of a series of parallels between English law 
and customs and those of the Hebrews and Jews. 
The name ‘ Britain ’ itself is traced to a Phoenician 
source, Berat Anah (* The Field of Tin and Lead ’). 
Many of the legends attached to the Coronation 
Stone have also a Jewish tinge, and are traced back 
to a landing of fugitive Isra^ites, under the lead of 
Jeremiah and Baruch, in Ireland. 

The modern movement owes its foundation to 
Richard Brothers (1757-1824), a half -pay officer of 
eccentric habits in the English navy. According 
to his account he was a Divinely appointed pro- 
phet. He described himself as a ‘nephew of the 
Almighty,’ and claimed descent from David. 
Among his prophecies were those of the imminent 
restoration of Israel to the Holy Land, and the 
elevation of himself as prince of the Hebrews and 
ruler of the world. Brothers was confined as a 
lunatic, but succeeded in obtaining many admirers, 
among them Nathaniel Brassey Halket, M.P. for 
Lymington. The non-fulfilment of his prophecies 
sorely tried the faith of the believers, but through 

f ood and ill repute he retained the loyalty of John 
’inlayson, previously a Scotch lawyer with an 
extensive and lucrative practice. According to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Brotlxers 
printed in all fifteen volumes, chiefly in support of 
his theory of the Israelitish descent of most of the 
inhabitants of England. The more important of 
the volumes are Mevealed Knowledge of the JPro- 
phecies and Times (1794), and A Correct Account of 
the Invasion and Conquest of this Island hy the 
Saxons (1822). Prominent among the literature 
that followed upon Brothers’ announcements were 
Finlayson’s writings. In 1840 the theory was 
adopted by John Wilson, who lectured and wrote 
•widely on the subject. His Owr Israelitish Origin 
is the first coherent exposition of the theory. 
Other advocates in the nineteenth century were 
*W. Carpenter {Israelites Found), F. R. A. Glover 
{England the Bemnani of Judah), and C. Piazzi 
Smyth, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, who 
deduced from certain measurements of the Great 
Pyramid that the English were descended from the 
Lost Tribes. In 1871, Edward Hine published his 
Identification of the British Nation with Lost 
Israel, of which a quarter of a million copies are 
said to have been sold. In the United States 


the leaders of the movement have been W. H. 
Poole and G. W. Greenwood, The theoiy has 
also been adopted to a slight extent on the Con- 
tinent, where, for instance, the hostility of the 
English to Napoleon and Russia, and the sympathy 
aroused by the Dreyfus case are attributed to this 
cause. 

The advocates of the theory identify Israel with 
the Khumri of the Assyrians, the Cimmerioi of the 
Greeks, the Cimhri of the Romans, and the Cymri. 
All these forms, it is said, are variations of the 
same name, and traces of it are to be found in 
‘ Crimea,’ ‘ Cumberland,’ ‘ Cambria,’ and ‘ Gumri ’ 
(a Russian fortress on the hanks of the Araxes, the 
place of the Israelitish exile). The Ten Tribes of 
the Assyrian Captivity on leaving the land of their 
sojourn are supposed to have wandered towards 
the west, while those of the Babylonian Captivity 

f assed eastwards towards Afghanistan and India, 
t is claimed that evidence of the journey towards 
the north-west is to he found in the tombs, alleged 
to be of Israelitish origin, that stretch from the 
Caucasus westwards round the Euxine. The further 
passage westwards can be traced, we are told, in 
the river nomenclature of Russia : the Don, Danez, 
D{a)nieper, D{a)niester, and Danube. The theory 
goes on to state that these migrants were driven 
by Alexander over the Danube and settled in 
Dacia. There they were attacked hy the Romans, 
whom they ultimately repulsed. Many of them, 
however, were driven farther north, and founded 
republics, on the Israelitish pattern, in the north 
and west of Europe. The (joths, who were also 
of Israelitish descent (Goth =Getae= Gad) were 
driven by the Huns into the dominions of Rome, 
in which and beyond which they spread. In 
consequence of these events, almost the whole of 
Europe, as well as her colonies in other continents, 
is held to be peopled by descendants of Israel. 
Among the local identifications are the tribes of 
Simeon and Levi among the lonians, Asher in 
the Etruscans, Dan in the Danes, Judah in the 
Jutes, and Manasseh in the Celts, The Lacedae- 
monians are also stated to have been descendants 
of Judah. 

The Khumri are divided into the Scuthae or 
Scythians — whence Scots — and the Sacae — after- 
wards Saxons (sons of Isaac). The former, it is 
said, composed the migration of B.c. 670, when the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half that of Man- 
asseh, started on their wanderings. The latter 
consisted of the remainder of the victims of the 
captivity of nineteen years later. One branch of 
the tribe of Dan, however, escaped on ships, and 
ultimately settled in Spain and Ireland, where 
thej were known as the Tuatha-dd-Danann. They 
arrived in Ireland under the lead of the scribe 
Baruch and possibly also of Jeremiah. Accompany- 
ing them, we are told, was an Israelitish prmcess 
who subsequently married a local chieftain, the 
couple being crowned on the Bethel stone, rescued 
from the ruins of the Temple. This stone, the Lia- 
Fail, it is claimed, accompanied the Scots to Scot- 
land, was invariably made use of at coronations, 
was removed by Edward I. from Scone to West- 
minster, and is identical with that now used at 
English coronations. There is in reality consider- 
able doubt whether the Coronation Stone is identi- 
cal -with the Lia-Fail. 

In support of the theory many alleged identifica- 
tions in respect of customs, traditions, beliefs, etc., 
have been adduced. These, without exception, 
depend upon very inadequate support. Similarities 
as authentic have been discovered between the 
various languages of the British Isles and Hebrew. 
The theorists choose safer ground when they point 
to England’s influence and success, and suggest as 
a cause God’s covenant with Abraham, fulfilled in 
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the persons of his descendants, the English. It is 
also argued that the English must be the re^esen- 
tatives of Israel, as otherwise the many Divine 
promises made to that race would be unfulfilled. 

The theory relies to a very considerable extent 
on a very literal interpretation of certain passages 
in the Old Testament (Authorized Version). It 
is pointed out that Israel was to change his name 
(Hos 1*), increase beyond number, dwell in islands 
(Is 24^®) to the north (Jer 3^^) and the west, and be 
a great nation (Mic 5®). Israel would also extend 
beyond his new limits and found colonies (Is 49^®- 
64®, Dt 28^ and One of the tribes, Man- 

asseh, was to become an independent nation (Gn 
48^®), From this tribe, we are told, the United 
States was derived. Reference is found to the lion 
and the unicorn in Nu 24®* ®, and to the American 
eagle in Ezk 17®. The promise that Israel shall 
possess the gates of her enemies (Gn 22^"^ 24®®) is 
lulfilled in the case of Britain by the possession of 
Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore, etc. 

Literattjrb.— T he literature on the subject is enormous. 
The many worlcs of Brothers and Hine are hardly readable. 
The most coherent account is to be found in John Wilson’s Our 
Israelitish Origin^ (1846). Other works explaining the theory, 
in addition to those already mentioned, are H. W. J. Seniors 
BritUh Israelites and The Ten Tribes (1886) ; T. R. Hewlett’s 
Anglo-Israel and the Jewish Problem (1892) ; J. M. Williams' 
The Sakaij Our Ancestors (1882); H. H. Pain's Englishmen 
/sroefifes (1896) ; Oxonian’s IsraeVs Wanderings (1881) ; H. A. 
Smith’s The Ten Tribes (1887) ; C. A. L. Totten’s Our Race 
(1896)^ and H. W. Poole’s Anglo-Israel (1889). Other books 
that should be consulted are : C. Piazzi Smyth’s Our Inheri- 
tance in the Ghreat Pyramid (1864) ; R. Gorell s English derived 
from Hebrew^ and Identity of the Religions called Druidical 
and Hebrew (London, 1829) ; F. C. Danvers’ Israel Redivivus 
(1905). Of. also Jacobs in JE i. 600 f. A very large number 
of books and pamphlets on the subject is published by Banks, 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 

Albert M. Hyamson. 

ANGRA MAINYU.—See Ahriman. 

Al^GUTTARA NIKAYA.— The fourth of the 
five NiJedyas, or collections, which constitute the 
Sutta PitaJea, the Basket of the tradition as to 
doctrine, the second of the three Pitakas in the 
canon of the early Buddhists. The standing cal- 
culation in Buddhist books on the subject is 
that it consists of 9557 mttas or short passa^s.* 
Modern computations would be different. This 
large number is arrived at by counting as three 
separate suttas such a statement as : * Earnestness, 
industry, and intellectual eftbrt are necessary to 
progress in good things,’ and so on. Thus in the 
first chapter, section 14, occurs the sentence : ‘ The 
following is the chief, brethren, of the brethren 
mv disciples, in seniority, to wit, AUnd KoridaflnaJ 
The sentence is then repeated eighty times, giving 
the pre-eminence, in different ways, of eighty of 
the early followers of the Buddha, who were either 
brethren or sisters in the Order, or laymen or lay- 
women. In each case the necessary alterations m 
the main sentence are made. We should call it 
one mttat giving a list of eighty persons pre- 
eminent, in one way or another, among the early 
disciples. According to the native method of re- 
peating by rote, and therefore also of computation, 
it is eighty suttas. Making allowance for this, 
there are between two and three thousand suit as. i 
The work has been published in full by the Pali Text 
Society, vols. i. and ii. edited by Morris, and vols. 
iii., iv., and v. by E. Hardy (London, 1885-1900). 

The suttas vary in length from one line to three 
or four pages, the majority of them being very 
short; and in them all those points of Buddhist 
doctrine capable of being expressed in classes are 
set out in order. This practically includes most 
of the psychology and ethics of Buddhism, and the 

* See Ai^yUtma, v. 861 ; Sumatigala Vildsint, ed. Rhys 
Davids and Carpenter, London, 1886, p. 23 ; and Gandha Vamsa, 

p. 66. 

t Rrofessor Edmund Hardy (Ailguttarat Part 6, ri.) makes 
the number * about 2344.* 


details of its system of self-training. For it is a 
distinguishing mark of the Dialogues themselves, 
which form the first two of theNikdyaSy to arrange 
the results arrived at in carefully systematized 
groups. We are familiar enough in the West with 
similar groups, summed up in such phrases as the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Ten Commandments, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Twelve Apostles, the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Sacraments, and a host 
of others. These numbered lists are, it is true, 
going out of fashion. The aid which they afford 
to memory is no longer required in an age in which 
hooks of reference abound. It was precisely as a 
help to memory that they were found so useful in 
the early Buddhist days, when the books were all 
learnt by heart and had never yet been written. 
And in the Ahguttara we find set out in order 
first all the units, then all the pairs, then all the 
trios, and so on up to the eleven qualities necessary 
to reach Nirvana, the eleven mental habits the 
culture of which leads to the best life, or the eleven 
conditions precedent to a knowledge of human 
passion. 

^ The form, therefore, is conditioned by the neces- 
sities of the time. The matter also is influenced, 
to a large degree, by the same necessities. In a 
work that had to be learnt by heart it was not 
possible to have any reasoned argument, such as 
we should expect in a modern ethical treatise. 
The lists are curtly given, and sometimes curtly 
explained. But the explanations were mostly 
reserved for the oral comment of the teacher, and 
were handed down also by tradition. That tra- 
ditional explanation has been preserved for us in 
the Manoratha Puranl (‘ wish-fulfiller ’), written 
down, in Pali, by Buddhaghosa in the 5th cent. A.D. 
This has not yet been published. 

The original book — for we must call it a book, 
though it is not a hook in the modern sense of the 
word — was composed in North India by the early 
Buddhists shortly after the Buddha’s death. How 
soon after we do not know. And the question of 
its age can be adequately discussed only in con- 
nexion with that of the age of the rest of the 
canonical works, which will be dealt with together 
in the art. Literature (Buddhist). 

Literature. — An analj^ia of the contents of each sutta, in 
English, has been given by Edmund Hardy in voL v. of 
his edition, pp. 871-416. A few sutta>s have been translated 
into English by H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations^. 
Oambridge, Mass. 1896; and into German by K. E, Neumann^ 
BuddhisUsche Anthologie, Leaden, 1882. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 
ANIMALS. 

[Northcote W. Thomas.] ' 

hfUroduction. — It is a well-established fact that 
the complexity of the mental processes of animals 
is apt to be exaggerated even by professional 
psychologists, and this, though civilizatiou, or 
perhaps rather education, has brought with it a 
sense of the great gulf that exists between man 
and the lower animals, not excluding those to 
which exceptional intelligence is, rightly or 
wrongly, attributed, such as the elephant and 
the anthropoid ape. In the lower stages of cul- 
ture, whether they be found in races which are, 
as a whole, below the European level, or in the 
uncultured portion of civilized communities, the 
distinction between men and animals is not ade- 
quately, if at all, recognized, and more than one 
cause has contributed to this state of things. Just 
as we overestimate the complexity of the mental 
processes of animals, the savage, though for a 
different reason, attributes to the animal a vastly 
more complex set of thoughts and feelings, and 
a much greater range of knowledge and power, 
than it actually possesses. We are accustomed 
to show respect to the lifeless corpse of a human 
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being; the savage, in his treatment of the game 
which has fallen a victim to the prowess of the 
hunter, shows evidence of a similar state of mind ; 
he attributes to the soul of the slain beast an 
anxiety as to, and a knowledge of, the good or 
bad treatment of its mortal remains. When the 
animal is still alive, he regards it as open to 
argument; he will reproach the crocodile with 
having slain those who have done it no harm, 
and point out that the crocodiles, having been the 
aggressors, have onl;^ themselves to thank when 
man takes the offensive and exacts vengeance for 
his lost relatives and friends. He attributes to ! 
animals the power of speech, a power which in the 
case of the monkey is said to be put to no use, 
owing to the animaFs fear that he might be made 
to work if he once began to talk. Both in fables 
and folk-tales, animals are represented as carrying 
on conversations and as being moved by the same 
motives as the human beings who narrate the 
stories (MacCulloch, Childhood of Fictiony^p. 38-41, 
247-278) ; so much so, in fact, that in Africa the 
arguments in a judicial process not uncommonly 
turn on the question of what the crocodile said to 
the hen — in which form the negro embodies his 
precedents and leading eases. Even in Europe it is 
not hard to find traces of this primitive attitude of 
mind ; there is a well-known custom of telling the 
bees when the master of the house dies ; and few 
beliefs are more firmly rooted in the minds of 
country people than that neglect of this precaution 
will offend the insects, and deprive the new master 
or mistress of their labours. So, too, a knowledge 
of the moral character of those about them is 
attributed to the bees, with a corresponding influ- 
ence on their activity. There is therefore no line 
of demarcation between man and beast, so that 
the North American Miemacs say: ‘In the be- 
ginning of things, men were as animals and animals 
as men ’ (Leland, A Igonquin Legends^ p. 31). To the 
uncultured the difference is in the form, not in the 
nature, of things. The Indians of Guiana do not 
see any sharp line of distinction between man and 
other animals, between one kind of animal and 
another, or even between animals— man included 
—and inanimate objects. On the contrary, to the 
Indian all objects, animate and inanimate, seem 
exactly of the same nature, except that they differ 
in the accident of bodily form. Every object in 
the whole world is a being consisting of body and 
spirit, and differs from every other object m no 
respect save that of bodily form, and in the greater 
or less degree of brute cunning and brute power, 
consequent on the difference of bodily form and 
bodily habits (Im Thurn, Among the Indians of 
Guiana, p. 350). 

But this doctrine of the essential similarity of 
all things, in spite of differences of form, does not 
embody the whole of the savage’s creed. Perhaps 
still more essential is his belief in the imperman- 
ence of form. We find this exemplified even in 
Europe; few tales are more common than those 
of the transformation of an old witch into a cat or 
a hare. But magical powers are by no means 
essential to this change of form. To take only one 
example. There is a wide-spread belief that certain 
migratory birds, and especially the stork, assume 
human form in other lands ; and no sense of incon- 
gruity is felt when the story is told of a traveller 
in foreign lands, being one day approached by an 
unknown man who displays great familiarity with 
his family affairs, inquires after the health of 
his children, and takes a general interest in what 
is going on in the distant Fatherland. The 
traveller’s astonishment is allayed only when he 
learns that the stranger obtained his knowledge 
on the spot. His request for an explanation is 
met by the simple rej^y that the stranger is the 


stork who nests on the good man’s roof. All the 
world over we find the same belief in the power of 
men, animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
to assume another form at will (cf. MacCulloch, 
pp. 149-187). It is therefore no wonder if the 
savage attitude towards nature is widely different 
from our own. 

These transformations can take place during life. 
Of a slightly different nature, but almost equally 
important for the comprehension of the beliefs and 
customs of the uncultured, is the idea that death 
simply means the assumption of another form 
quite as material as the former. One of the great 
sources of the respect paid to animals is the felief 
that certain species are the embodiments of the 
souls of the dead, or even the very souls of the 
dead (for the view varies), and that these souls must 
receive respect, not only because they are ancestors 
or relatives, but also because their anger would 
mean the anger of the species of animals which 
their souls inhabit. Thus a kind of alliance springs 
up between certain human kins and certain species 
of animals, in which some writers have sought the 
germ of totemism. Less important, because more 
temporary, is the alliance sought at the initiation 
ceremony; here an individual provides himself 
with a tutelary genius, sometimes conceived as a 
spirit, sometimes as a living animal, on whose aid 
he relies in the battle of life. 

Again, to the superior knowledge of animals, to 
their magical powers, or sometimes, and as a later 
development, to their position as messengers of a 
deity, are to be attributed the wide-spread augural 
beliefs and practices. To sum up, the savage has 
a very real sense of his kinship with animals ; they 
are not merely his brothers, but his elder brothers ; 
to them he looks for help and guidance. Not only 
so, but on them he depends for a great part of his 
subsistence — a fact which is far more vividly brought 
home to him than to the meat-eating human being 
of civilized societies, and in like manner he is far 
more liable than more cultured peoples to meet 
his death beneath the claws of a non or a bear, or 
to succumb to the venom of the serpent. It is 
therefore small wonder that his attitude towards 
the animal creation is one of reverence rather than 
superiority. 

I. A GRICULTURJS. — The researches of Mannhardt 
have shown that the European peasant of to-day 
conceives that the life of the com exists in the 
shape of an animal or human being apart from the 
corn itself. The animal corn-spirit is believed 
to take various forms, — pig, horse, dog, cat, goat, 
cow, etc., — and is often conceived to lie in the last 
ears to be cut, the reaping of which is termed in 
some parts ‘ cutting the neck.’ The corn-spirit is 
found not only in the harvest field, but also in 
the barn and tne threshing-floor ; the corn-spirit is 
killed in beating out the last grains from the ears. 
As a rite of sacralization of the eater, or of de- 
sacralization of the corn, the animal incarnation of 
the corn-spirit is eaten in a ritual meal at the har- 
vest supper, at seedtime, or at other periods ; the 
bones or parts of the flesh of this ritual food are 
used in magic to promote the fertility of the new 
crop. Sometimes the actual animal is not itself 
eaten ; in its place we find the cake in animal form ; 
hut we cannot assume that this cake has taken 
the place of a former sacrifice of the animal, for 
it is made of the com ; the eating of the corn in 
the form of the animal is as effective a sacrament 
as the eating of the animal itself. 

In Greece and other parts of the ancient worjd 
we find traces of the conception of the corn-spirit 
as an animal. Demeter was closely related to the 
pig, and was actually represented at Phigalia in 
the form of a horse, while her priests were called 
horses. In the case of Attis ana other prima facie 
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corn-deities a similar connexion with animals can 
be traced. Among the American Indians the 
corn-spirit is occasionally conceived in animal 
form (bison, deer, goat; see below). In other 
parts of the world an anthropomorphic or simply 
animistic conception is the rule. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
animal form of the corn-spirit. Frazer {Golden Bough^^ ii. 289) 
suggests that the animals which are driven into the last corn 
in the process of reaping may have suggested the idea. 
Marillier (RHR xxxvii. 381) holds, with more probability, that 
the animal form of the soul and of spirits generally was so 
familiar a conception that it was sufficient to suggest that the 
life of the corn must be in the form of an animal. Preuss 
explains some cases of the connexion of animals with corn or 
other vegetables, as their tutelary deities, on the ground that 
they were originally held to influence the supply of heat {Am, 
Anth.t N.S. IV. 40 ; 19tk Ann. Rep. Bur. JSthn. p. 308, etc.), 
from which, like other magical animals {Globus, Ixxxvi. 116 ; 
Arch. Anth.f N.S. i. 142 f.), they become tutelary deities. 
Possibly, too, the belief in soul-animals (see p. 493^) may have 
had some influence ; it is not uncommon to make offerings to 
ancestors in connexion with agriculture ; these ancestors are 
sometimes conceived in the form of animals ; it is therefore no 
long step to the concept of a corn-spirit in animal form. In 
Indo-Chma the ancestor is actually believed to guard the fields 
in the form of a toad at seedtime {Miss. Cath. 1894, p. 143). 
In Yucatan, spirits in the form of lynxes were believed, to pro- 
tect the cornfields (Brinton, Essays, p. 172), In central Java 
the wer-tiger is held to guard the plantations against wild pigs 
{Tijdschr. xli. 670). 

Vegetation spirits generally are conceived in Europe to be 
in animal form ; but in other parts of the world this idea is 
seldom found. 

2. Art {decorative). — It is an almost universal 
custom to decorate weapons, pottery, clothing, etc., 
with designs, often so highly conventionalked as 
to be recognizable only on comparison with less 
stylicized forms. One of the main sources of 
decorative design is the animal world, and the 
object was, it may be assumed, magical in the 
first instance. In its later forms there is a com- 
bination of purposes, but this is usually where the 
animal has come to be associated with a god. In 
this case the use of the animal as an art motif is 
a form of worship ; at the same time, if the animal 
is the emblem, for example, of rain, its use is 
equivalent to a prayer for rain. There are, how- 
ever, innumerable instances of the use of animals 
in art, both in connexion with totemism and 
otherwise, for magical or non-theistic purposes. 
The totem posts of the Haidaa have all sorts of 
decorative animal carvings, sometimes of genea- 
logical significance ; in New Guinea the totem is 
ddineated on drums and pipes. The lizard (see 
below) is largely used in Africa and the Pacific, 
and the frigate bird in Melanesia. In Central 
Australia the sand is covered with delineations of 
animals; animals are figured at Australian and 
South African initiation ceremonies; and many 
Australian decorative designs are totemic, or at 
least animal motifs. Probably the skin mark- 
ings (see ‘ Tatu ’ below) of the Australian and other 
peoples are largely conventionalized forms of simi- 
lar motives. Where a religious significance has 
once attached to a design, the art motif may 
continue to be largely used merely for magical 
purposes and finally for luck. In Europe we are 
familiar with the use of animals in heraldry. See 
articles on Art. 

3. (JOLOCTB.— -The colour of animals is highly 
important, bothjin magic (wh. see) and otherwise. 
In Europe the king of the snakes is said to be 
white. White horses (see below) were especially 
sacred. In Indo- China the cult of the white 
elephant is well known. In Japan white animals 
have a high importance {Glohus, Ixii. 272), and 
good fortune for the reigning house is inferred 
from their appearance. The daughter of a man 
who feeds 1000 white hares in his house will marry 
a prince. In Patagonia white cassowaries are 
sacrosanct; the Patagonians believe that the 
species would die out if they were to kill such 
white specimens ; white horses and cows enjoy an 


equal respect {ih. Ixi. 63). The white animal is 
often preferred as a victim. The Woguls offer a 
white horse in autumn ; the officiants dance round 
it and stab it with their knives till it falls dead 
{ih. liv. 332). So, too, the Tcheremiss offer white 
animals (Erman, Archiv, i. 415). Among the 
Shans of Annam a white buffalo is sacrificed 
annually {Miss. Cath. 1896, 59), and the Battas also 
select white victims (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 385). 
In August or September the Situa festival was 
held in Peru ; the priests received for sacrifice one 
of the holy white llamas, which were never shorn 
{Ausland, Ixiv. 951). See also ‘Bear,* etc., below. 

For special purposes distinctive colours must be 
used. Thus the rain-cloud is black ; in a sacrifice 
for rain, therefore, the victim must be in imita- 
tion of it. The Wambugwes of East Africa offer a 
black sheep and a black calf when they want rain ; 
the Garos of Assam offer a black goat on the top 
of a very high mountain in time of drought ; in 
Sumatra a black cat is thrown into a river and 
allowed to escape after swimming about for a time ; 
the ancient Hindus set a black horse with its face 
to the west and rubbed it with a cloth till it neighed 
{Golden Bough\ i. 101-2) ; and in the same way white 
animals must be sacrificed for sunshine {ih. p. 103). 
For an agricultural sacrifice at Kome red-haired 
puppies were chosen, in imitation of the colour of 
ripe com {ih. ii. 311). In the same way in Egypt 
red-haired oxen were the chosen victims {ih. p. 142). 
The Iroquois sacrifice of the white dog (see oelow) 
may perhaps be set down as another example ; for 
although white is not everywhere the emblem of 
purity, it is natural to connect with this idea the 
selection of a white dog for a piacular sacrifice. 

4. Creator. — ^It is by no means self-evident to 
the savage mind that the functions of the Creator 
of the universe or of some part of it are necessarily 
united with those of its sustainer, or of a moral 
ruler of mankind, or even of a god. Hence, though 
we find cases in which the Creator is an object of 
worship, or at any rate respect (see ‘ Crow * below), 
we also find a share in creation assigned to animals 
wMch are not even specially sacred. 

The Gros Ventre account of the ori^ of the world is that 
the world was once all water, inhabited only bj a swan, which 
in some unaccountable way produced a crow, a wolf, and a 
water-hen. One day the crow proposed to the wolf to send 
down the water-hen to look for earth, for they would be 10 
much happier if they had a little ground under their feet. 
The earth was brought, and while the wolf sang and nerformed 
on a rattle, the crow sprinkled the earth about on file waters 
and formed the globe as we have it to-day. Subsequently 
man was created, and the crow turned herself into an Indian 
(Ooues, 3enry and Thompson, MS Jls. p. 861). According 
to the Quaycurus of South America, they were called into exist- 
ence after all the other nations by a decree of the caracara 
bird, but they show it no special respect {Fatriota, 18U, p. 26). 
In some cases chance seems to have caused an animal to fi^re 
as Creator ; in S. Australia the islands were said to have resulted 
from a blow of a gpreat servient's tail, but Noorele created other 
things (Eyre, Expeditions, ii. 866). 

5. Cult. — Anthropological data are supplied m 
many cases by the chance remarks of a traveller, 
who, if he understands the true nature of the 
phenomena he is describing, does not always 
appreciate their importance, and consequently 
leaves us in the dark on points which are indis- 
pensable to the correct understanding of his infor- 
mation. This is especially the case when the 
information relates to the worship or supposed 
worship of animals ; not only are the sources of 
such a cult extremely various, but it may be 
possible for actions which spring from purely 
utilitarian motives to wear the appearances which 
elsewhere characterize the ritual of an animal cult. 
We find, for example, that in ancient Egypt it 
was the practice to feed the sacred crocodiles, which 
were associated with the god Souohos (Sebek) ; in 
modem days we have a similar practice recorded 
in West Africa ; but in the absence of information 
from those who give them food we can hardly inter- 
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pret the custom without fear of error. Prudence 
IS a faculty commonly denied to the peoples in 
lower stages of culture ; but it may well have 
happened that accident, if not reflexion, suggested 
to some one that a hungry crocodile is a far more 
dangerous neighbour than one which is in no need 
of food. We cannot, therefore, explain the modem 
custom, without more ado, as crocodile- worship ; 
the possibility of the utilitarian explanation must 
also be kept in mind. Quite apart from this, 
there is a difficulty in the interpretation of the 
data which arises from the indefinite nature of 
many of the observances. Savage ritual is well- 
established, but the savage creed is often vague 
and fluctuating. At anjr rate, in the hands of 
European questioners, it is not uncommon for one 
native to assert one thing while another will 
maintain exactly the reverse ; or one and the same 
man will put forward contradictory propositions 
either after an interval of time or even during a 
single interview. Where the ritual is unmistak- 
ably religious or magical, we can dispense with the 
coinmentary of the officiating priest or mamcian ; 
but where there is room for doubt we can ill afford 
to do without this guidance, even though we know' 
that the explanation given is not necessarily the 
orminal one. 

The terms ‘worship’ and ‘cult’ are used, especi- 
ally in dealing with animal superstitions, with 
extreme vagueness ; and, moreover, the interpreta- 
tion of the facts to which they are applied is in 
itself uncertain. At one end of the scale we find 
the real divine animal, commonljr conceived as a 
‘ god-body,’ i,e, the temporary incarnation of a 
superior being, ■with a circle of worshippers. At 
the other end, separated from the real cult by 
imperceptible transitions, we find such practices as 
respect for the bones of slain animals, or the use of 
a respectful name for the living animal. The 
q^uestiqn is one with the general problem of the 
definition of religion ; it cannot profitably be dis- 
cussed in connexion with a single species of cult, 
and it is the less necessary to do so here, as we are 
concerned only with general principles and broad 
outlines. 

Animal cults may be classified on two principles : 
{a) according to their outward form ; {h) according 
to their genesis. The first kind of classification is 
important chiefly for the comprehension of the 
principles which underlie the evolution of animal 
worship into anthropomorphic cults ; the second is 
primarily concerned with an earlier stage — that of 
the actual beginnings, it may be, of the religious 
sentiment or its mamfestation. 

(a) Formal Classification, — Animal cults may be 
broadly di-vided into two classes: (i.) the whole 
species without exception is sacred; (ii.) one or a 
fixed number of a species is sacred. In a certain 
number, of eases the second class may be indis- 
tinguishable from the first ; this is the case in the 
Bornean cult of the hawk ; there were only thirty- 
three real omen birds among the Ibans of Borneo 
in olden days, but they were indistinguishable 
from their fellows. 

Although it is by no means axiomatic that the 
cult of the species has in every case preceded the 
cult of the individual animal, it seems probable 
that we may regard this as the normal course of 
evolution. The transition may be efiected in more 
than one way. (1) As in the case of the hawk (see 
below) among the Bornean peoples, a simple progress 
from theriomorphic to anthropomorphic ideas may 
suffice to explain the change. There is no reason 
to doubt that such a process may take place both 
^thout foreign influence and without any internal 
imp'ulse due to the rise of sun-, moon-, or other 
cults of single deities, which would naturally tend 
to produce a species of syncretism in previously 


existing multiple cults. Among more than one 
Australian tribe, for example, the eagle-hawk 
seems to have been transformed into an anthropo- 
morphic deity ; but there is no reason to suspect 
either foreign influence or assimilation to other 
native cults, for the latter are admittedly non- 
existent. So, too, in Central Australia the Wol- 
lunqua totem animal is a mythical serpent; the 
totemic ceremonies are performed to keep him in a 
good humour, and not, as is the case with the 
other totems of the same tribe, to promote their 
increase ; but when we reach acts intended to 
propitiate a single animal, mythical or otherwise, 
we are on the verge of w'orship, if indeed the 
boundary between totemism and animal cults 
proper has not long been overpassed. At the 
same time, not only may the rise of individual 
cults, such as those of the heavenly bodies, exert 
a deep influence on the multiple cults, but a 
specialization of function may, where multiple cults 
alone are present, aid to bring about the same 
result. The chief purpose for which the Bornean 
peoples require omens is to get directions for the 
conduct of their head -hunting expeditions; in 
other words, the conditions themselves made for 
the specialization of a war-god, either multiple or 
unified. Intertribal war tends to increase, if it 
does not call into existence, the power of the chief ; 
from the human leadership on the war-path to the 
redominance of one individual among the omen 
irds is not a long step; and we actually find 
evidence that it was talken by the Ibans, while 
the Kayans have gone far in the same direction. 
Evidence of similar tendencies can readily be pro- 
duced from many other areas ; the Amerinds had, 
in the very early days of the Jesuit missions, 
already attained the conception of an ‘ Elder 
Brother’ of each species, marvellously gi-eat and 
powerful {Eel. des Jis, 1634, p. 13). In California 
the Acagchemens worshipped panes bird ; each 
village sacrificed a difterent bird, and the sacrifice 
was annual ; but the view which the worshippers 
took was that only one bird was sacrificed, each 
ear the same, and the same in each village. In 
amoa the process had not gone quite so far ; the 
gods of the villages were incarnate in animals; 
each god was incarnate in all the animals of the 
species ; consequently although respect was shown 
to the individual dead animal, the life of the god 
was in no way aflected by its decease ; he con- 
tinued to survive in the remainder of the species 
(Turner, Folynesia^ p. 242). Other examples will 
be found in Tylor {Prim. Oult.^ ii. 243 ffi). 

(2) The process of unification, as in the case of 
the Acagchemens, where mystical ideas have also 
played their part, may be hastened by a ctistom 
of sacrificing the sacred animal annually. The 
doctrines of reincarnation and identity of the 
sacrificial animal would undoubtedly be highly 
important for the history of this case of evolution, 
if it were not probable that they were later 
developments, if not actually due to the influence 
of European ideas. For an example of a stage in 
cult where the importance of sacrifice pure and 
simple is manifest we may turn to the ‘Woguls. 
Once in each year they go in crowds into the 
woods and kill one of each species of animals, 
referring the horse and the tiger as best; they 
ay off their skins, hang up the carcases on a tree, 
and in their way pray to them, falling prostrate 
on the earth ; after which they eat the flesh to- 
gether (Ides, Three Yeard Travels, p. 7). In this 
example we are not, it is true, told what is done 
with the skins. But another traveller tells us 
(Strauss, Eeise, pp. 93, 119) that the Grim Tatars 
and others hang the skin of the sacrificial animal 
on a pole and worship it. We find that the 
Egyptians clothed the image of Ammon in the 
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fleece of the ram which was sacrificed to him once 
a year. Intermediate stages are given "by the 
Californian custom of preserving pomes skin 
and using it as the tohet, or cloak, of Chinigchin- 
nich ; and by the Floridian sacrifice of the goat (see 
below), whose skin was preserved for a year, until 
its place was taken by that of the next victim. 

(3) In the folk-lore of modem Europe the corn- 
spirit is conceived to bear sometimes human, 
sometimes animal form ; but in neither case has 
anything like unification made its way into the 
minds of the peasants who are the r^ositories of 
these primitive ideas. In Greece and Borne, on the 
other hand, we find the com-^irit, as recorded in 
literature, no longer an undifferentiated, multiple 
divinity, who resides equally in every field and on 
every farm. A process of synthesis has unified the 
anonymous rustic animal and human gods, though 
in Greece we can still trace their features in sur- 
vivals. How far this unification corresponded to 
anything in the nature of anthropomorphization 
and unification in the minds of the peasants whose 
gods they originally were, we do not know ; but it 
may be suspected tliat the process did not go far. 
It may, of course, be true that the corn-spirit in 
modern Europe is but a degenerate descendant of 
Wodan, Ceridwen, Deraeter, or whatever the name 
of the corn-deity was ; but this explanation leaves 
us without a hint of how the former god came to 
be conceived as an animal. However this may be, 
it seems clear that the passage from multiplicity 
to unity may have come about by a process which 
implies a certain amount of phuosophizing. Just 
as in Egypt there was a tendency to identify all 
the gods with Ba, so in Greece, in a minor degree, 
went on the process of identifying the local com- 

f ods with more central and systematized cults. 

'he natural tendency was for the cult of a deity 
to spread beyond its original area and to swallow 
up less important or nameless objects of worship, 
and this went on in the case of animal no less than 
of other cults. At the same time, we must not 
overestimate the importance of the movement, 
which may have penetrated but slightly the lower 
strata of the population. It may be noted in 
passing that it is possible to have two distinct 
kinds of syncretism : (a) where one deity swallows 
up his fellows, all being of the same species, which 
probably occurred in the case of Hemeter, com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that the horse as well 
as the pig was associated with her, thus leading to a 
double movement of synthesis — the unification of 
many local homogeneous com-spirits, plus the 
unification of the diflferent species of animals, the 
heterogeneous corn-spirits — from which we get 
Demeter as she is presented to us by classical 
authors ; and (d) where there is no underlying unity 
of function. If the cult of Apollo Smintheus de- 
veloped from an older cult of the mouse, we can 
indeed explain why the mouse-god should- also be 
the sun-god, by saying that the mice devastate the 
fields under cover of darkness, and that the sun- 
god is the natural protector of the farmer against 
the plague of mice. But though we can explain 
syncretic movements on semi-rational lines in this 
case, it by no means follows that we have given 
the real explanation ; and it would be far from 
easy to hit upon similarly obvious explanations 
of other syncretic processes. 

(4) Side by side with the immolation of the 
victim, and sometimes supplementing the annual 
sacrifice as a cause of the sanctity of a special 
animal, may be placed the custom of selectmg an 
ommval for special honov/r. We find two types of 
this practice. The first, among pastoral peoples, 
consists in consecrating an animai which is thence- 
forth inviolate. Perhaps we may see in a custom 
of this sort the source of the Egyptian cult of the 


bull, which later came to be regarded as a ‘ god- 
body,' and was recognized by special marks. In 
the second type, the animal, so far from remaining 
inviolate, is sacrificed at the end of the year or 
after a certain period of time; but, unlike the 
cases referred to in a previous section, its sanctity 
terminates with its death, and^ its place is taken 
by another living animal. This form of worship 
may perhaps be due in the first instance to the 
commonly felt wish to apologize and do honour to 
the animal about to be slam, in order that its 
comrades, honoured in its person, may show no 
disinclination to fall victims to the hunter’s dart. 

{h) G-enetic Classification. — In dealing with 
animal cults from the genetic point of view, it 
must not be forgotten that, while changes in ritual 
are at most but gradual, the explanations which 
are given of the acts are liable to change in a 
much greater degree. Foreign influences apart, 
development in creeds is often a slow process ; but 
it may be taken as axiomatic, at any rate for the 
lower stages of culture, that belief changes far 
more rapidly than ritual. If, therefore, we find 
that at the present day a species of animals is held 
in reverence, it by no means follows that the 
explanation is the one which would have been 
given in pre-European days; yet even this more 
primitive interpretation may not throw any light 
on the real origin of the cult. The jetiological 
myth is particularly characteristic of savages, and 
the sctiological myth is not history but guesswork. 
To take a concrete example, the Barotse ex- 
plain the fact that they have the baboon as 
their totem by a myth which involves the sup- 
position, if it is to be regarded as real history, 
that they developed totemism after their passage 
from savagery to barbarism, marked by their 
acquisition of cultivated plants {FolklorCy xv. 110). 
Not only is this highly improbable in itself, but 
the myth throws no light on the genesis of totemism 
in other parts of the world or among other South 
African kins, if indeed it be totemism with which 
we are confronted among the southern Bantus. 
Again, the southern Bantus as a whole^ explain 
their respect for the totem (?) animal, or sihom, by 
the story that the souls of their ancestors go to 
reside after death in the species which they respect. 
It does not follow that this is an original trait 
of their creed. True totemism seems to exist 
among other Bantu tribes, uncontaminated by any 
eschatological theories. It is by no means impos- 
sible that with the southern Bantus true totemism 
existed in the first instance ; with the development 
of ancestor-worship, possibly a result of the change 
ftom female to male descent, there would be a ten- 
dency to bring other cults into relation with the 
predominant form of worship. The belief, but 
rarely found in other parts of the world, of trans- 
migration into the totem animal may have taken 
the place of the belief in transmigration pure and 
simple, which is found in Australia without any 
connexion with totemism {Man, 1905, No. 28). 

Again, the cults of pastoral tribes are commonly 
explained on the ^ound that they do honour fi> 
the species on whiSi they depend for their subsist- 
ence. That may be so at the present day ; but 
there is no proof that the cult of the animal in 
question does not date back to the days before it 
was domesticated or when it was only in process 
of domestication, which obviously must have been 
for reasons unconnected with its future usefulness. 
If, as is not impossible, the cult of the animai 
led to its domestication, the modem explanation 
is obviously late, and we can only guess at the 
causes which made the animal an object of worship 
in the first place. 

Animal cults may be conveniently classified 
under ten specific heads, with another class for non- 
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descript forms of unknown origin or meaning : (1) 
astoral cults ; (2) hunting cults ; (3) cults of 
angerous or noxious animals ; (4) cults of ani- 
mals conceived as human souls or their emhodi- 
ment; (6) totemistic cults; (6) cults of secret 
societies, individual cults of tutelary animals ; (7) 
tree and vegetation cults; (8) cults of ominous 
animals ; (9) cults, probably derivative, of animals 
associated with certain deities ; (10) cults of 
animals used in magic. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that in the cases of (1), (2), and perhaps (7), 
the motive is mainly the material benefits which 
the animal confers on its worshippers ; (3) and to 
some extent (5) and (10) are connected with fear of 
the consequences of refusing respect ; (6) and (8) are 
connected with the assistance derived from the 
animal; and (9) with the fear of the wrath of a 
god ; while (4) seems to be compounded of fear of 
the wrath of ancestors and desire for their help. 

(1) The characteristics of the pcLstoral type are 
that a domestic animal, {a) is spared as a species, or 
{b) receives special honour in the person of an in- 
dividual animal, (a) As an example of the first 
sub-type may be taken the Hindu respect for cattle, 
and, as a modified form, the attitude of the South 
African Bantus towards their herds. The latter 
are losing their respect for cattle ; but whereas 
in pre-European days the sacrifice of cattle was 
permitted to the Hindu, at the present day he is 
absolutely forbidden to kill an animal of the 
imecies, tliough the prohibition is certainly of late 
development, (b) As an example of the second 
sub-type may be taken the Toda cult of the 
buffalo (see below), the Madi cult of the sheep (see 
below), and perhaps the West Asiatic cult of the 
camel (unless we should regard the rite described 
by Nilus in JPZ Ixxi. as astral in its nature), since 
they fairly represent the class of pastoral cults in 
which honour is done to the species by sacrificing 
one of its members with special ceremony. In 
another class of pastoral cult the honour is done to 
the species by selecting one animal as its repre- 
sentative and letting it go free. As an example of 
this type may be taken the Kalmuk custom of 
setting free a ram lamb. But it may be noted that 
even here it is the practice to sacrifice the sacred 
animal eventually. This is only, however, when it 
is growing old, and Frazer explains it, like many 
other customs of a similar kind, as due to a wish 
that the god or divine animal may not grow old 
and thus lose, with the decay of his powers, the 
strength needed for the fulfilment of his functions. 

(2) In hunting cults, on the other hand, the 
species which receives honour is habitually killed, 
and, in order to atone for the loss of individual 
members, (a) the species is considered to be repre- 
sented by a single mdividual, which is itself finally 
killed, but not until it has, like the bear (see below) 
among the Ainus, received divine honours, and (6) 
each mdividual of the species at its death by the 
hand of the hunter is propitiated and receives ofier- 
ings, or whatever treatment is conceived to be 
proper to make its feelings predominantly those of 
satisfaction, in order that its surviving fellows may 
show no unwillingness to present themselves in their 
turn. As examj^es of this sub-type may be taken 
the buffalo, and the bear (see below) among some 
peoples (cf. Golden BoVtgh\ ii. 404 ff.), and, in fact, 
most animals on which hunting or fishing tribes 
largely depend. In some cases the propitiation does 
not go farther than forbidding misuse of the bones 
of the dead animals, such as giving them to dogs, 
breaking them,, etc., which may be a purely prac- 
tical measure based on savage ideas of reproduction, 
rather than cult properly so called. 

(3) The cult of mngerous animals is generally 
characterized by tabus before, during, and after 
the hunt, and by ceremonies intended to propitiate 


the slain animal. They are mainly practised in 
Africa and South Asia ; as examples may be taken 
the cult of the leopard, lion, and tiger (see below). 
The dangers to be avoided are twofold : in the first 
place, the soul of the slain beast may take ven- 
geance on the hunter, who therefore submits to 
the same tabus as are imposed on him during a 
season of mourning, with the idea of either deceiv- 
ing or keeping at a distance the malevolent ghost ; 
in the second place, as in the previous sections, the 
remainder of the species has to be kept in good 
humour or prevented from learning of the death of 
their comrade. To this end, in Sumatra, a magician 
is employed when a crocodile is to be hunted, and 
elaborate explanations are frequently given that 
the animal is to be or has been killed because it 
attacked a human being and thus broke the truce 
normally subsisting between man and the species. 
In Japan, a man who kills a snake should crush its 
head, or more will come ; this seems to be intended 
as a means of preventing it from calling its fellows 
to avenge its death. Again, after hunting the 
leopard, it is the custom for the hunter to imitate 
the voice or the habits of the leopard; if this is 
not intended to deceive the spirit of the slain 
animal, it may be intended as a propitiatory act 
to appease the remainder of the species. Vermin 
are propitiated in various ways, and many of the 
practices are applied to mice (see below). In the 
Baltic island or Oesel an offering is made to a 
weevil, and they think less damage will then be 
done to the corn. In the island of Nias in the 
Dutch East Indies the ant is very destructive ; 
at harvest time it is propitiated by being called 
Sibaia—the name of a good spirit which is sup- 
posed to protect the crop from harm. With the 
position of this spirit may be compared that of 
Apollo Smintheus (see ‘ Mouse ^ below), Dionysus 
Bassareus (see ‘ Pox ’ below), Baalzebub, and other 
deities whose names are associated with vermin. 
It is open to question how far we are justified in 
assummg that any cult of vermin is implied which 
has subsequently developed into the cult of a god 
or been uiuted with it by a process of syncretism. 
In Central India the Waralis worship a stone which 
they call the lord of tigers (see below; see also 
‘Horse’), hut there is no reason to suppose that 
they believe the stone to have been a tiger or to 
contain the spirit of a tiger ; nor is any cult of the 
living tiger recorded among them. It does not 
necessaruy follow that Apollo Smintheus must 
have been a mouse, or that a mouse cult must have 
been amalgamated with an independent cult un- 
connected with mice. 

(4) We come to an entirely different set of ideas, 
in the respect shown to animals because they are 
regarded as the abode of the souls of the deady or 
sometimes as the actual souls of the deady and even 
of the living {Bev. de VH, des BeL xxxvii. 385 ; 
Golden Bough\ iii. 409 f,, 430 ff.; van Gennep, 
Tabouy pass,; FolklorCy xi. 235; von den Steinen, 
TJnter aen Naturvblkerny pp. 512, 353, etc.) Some 
of the Celebes tribes perform a periodical ceremony 
in honour of the crocodiles, on the ground that their 
departed relatives take that form ; they take pro- 
visions and musical instruments in a boat and row 
up and down, playing on the instruments, till a 
crocodile appears ; they offer food to it and hope 
thereby to recommend themselves to their kindred 
(Hawkesworth, iii. 759). More especially among 
the Bantu tribes of South Africa and the Malagasy 
is the belief found that the dead pass into certain 
animals, which among the Bechuanas differ for 
each clan. What is sometimes regarded as totem- 
ism, is at the present day a system of ancestor- 
worship {Many 1901, No. 111). With the South 
African facts should be compared the Madagascar 
beliefs (v. Gennep, TaboUy pass,). In the Solomon 
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Islands it appears to be the custom for a dying man 
to inform his family into what species of animal he 
proposes to migrate {JAI xxviii. 147). The abode 
thus taken up in an animal is commonly regarded 
as permanent, the soul of the dead man passing into 
another of the same species, if his particular animal 
is killed {Man, 1904, No. 118), but occasionally the 
soul is believed to pass on after a time to its final 
abode {Folklore, xii. 342). The belief is occasionally 
found in Africa that a chief has put his soul for safe 
keeping into an animal, which is therefore re- 
spected [Golden BougK^, iii. 407 ; JAI xx. 13 ; see 
below, ‘Goat,’ ‘Cattle’). 

If we are entitled to assume that the sihohoism 
of the South African Bantus is totemism, or has 
replaced an earlier stage of pure totemism, the 
soul-animal occupies a specially important place in 
the history of savage religion. In any case, the 
worship or respect for the soul-animal has probably 
been the starting-point of other cults; thus the 
Zulu and Masai respect for the serpent may repre- 
sent the beginnings of serpent - worship. The 
association of the dog with the Lar at Kome pro- 
bably points to a time when the dog was regarded 
as a form of the soul ; at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that the Lar was also a house- 
hold god, and that the dog might with special 
appropriateness be associated with it ; the dog was 
likewise associated with Hecate, also apparently a 
family goddess. 

(5) One of the most widely distributed animal 
cults is that known as totemism ; it is, however, 
rather negative, consisting in abstinence from 
injuring the totem animal, than positive, showing 
itself in acts of worship. There are, however, 
exceptions; the Wollunqua totem is a single 
mythical animal; the Warramunga ceremonies 
with regard to it are at the present day devoted 
entirely to placating it, an attitude which can 
hardly be distinguished from the propitiation of 
a god. Among certain Central Australian tribes 
the totem animal is required to be eaten on certain 
occasions, although this is to be regarded as an 
aberrant form of totemism (Lang, JAI xxxv. 
316-336). In America, too, we hear of sacrifices 
to the totem (Loskiel, History, i. 40; Maclean, 
Twenty -five Years, p. 186), unless, indeed, totem is 
here used in the sense of individual totem, offer- 
ings to which are frequent (Frazer, Totemism, p. 64). 
Under this head may be noticed the cult of certain 
animals in Australia, which are associated with all 
the males or all the females of a given tribe. They 
are frequently termed ‘sex totems,* but ‘animal 
brothers * woiud be a more intelligible term. Their 
real meaning may be said to be unknown. How 
far totemism tends to evolve into other forms of 
cult is a disputed question, but it seems probable 
that the totem of the chief, where the office is 
hereditary, will come to be respected by the whole 
tribe {Mus, Oath, 1888, 262; cf. Towr du Monde, 
1896, p. 100). The segregation of totem kins leads 
to certain districts holding certain animals sacred, 
and may open the way to higher cults. 

(6) In the case of the totem kin, the association 
of a human being with a species of animals is 
hereditary, and no choice in the matter is per- 
mitted to him. Of a more voluntary nature are 
secret societies. Even here inheritance has much 
to do with the acquisition of membership in a 
society, especially in N.W. America. At the same 
time, mitiation seems to play a considerable r61e in 
the case of the secret society ; in the absence of 
initiation ceremonies a man remains outside the 
society, but this can hardly be the case with a 
totem kin, for women, too, belong to it, though 
their initiation ceremonies, if performed at all, do 
not seem, any more than those of the males, and 
probably much less, to bear any relation to the 


totem. The fundamental idea of many secret 
societies is the acquisition of a tutelary animal. 
In the same way the individual gains an animal 
genius by his initiation fast. Closely connected 
with these ‘naguals,* as they may conveniently 
be termed, are the familiars of witches and the 
wer-wolves, or other animal forms of wer-men. 

(7) More especially in Greek and Homan myth- 
ology we find a number of woodland deities, which 
are very clearly spirits of the woods in animal or 
partly animal form. Bearing in mind the possi- 
bility of syncretism, it may be recognized that 
even if Dionysus and other deities commonly 
associated with vegetation cults are sometimes 
conceived in anim^ form, this is no proof that 
they were so conceived qua vegetation spirits ; but 
this objection applies in a much less degree to Pan, 
the Satyrs, and Silenuses, while in the case of the 
Fauns there is a general agreement that they are 

f )irits of the woods (Mannhardt, Ant, Wald- u, 
ddkulte, p. 113). We have a parallel to them 
in modern European folklore ; L^shi, the wood- 
spirit, is believed in Russia to appear partly in 
human shape, but with the horns, ears, and legs 
of a goat (Mannhardt, Baumkultm, p. 138). 

The frequent conception of the corn-spirit as an animal, and 
particularly as a pig, makes it highly probable that Frazer is cor- 
rect in arguing that Proserpine, Attis, and Adonis were origin- 
ally conceived as pigs, or, at anj' rate, that their cult developed 
from that of a corn-spirit in pig form. In European, folklore 
there is little that can be termed worship or cult in the atti- 
tude towards the animal under whose form the corn-spirit is 
believed to appear ; few or no ceremonies are performed, save 
those whose object is to placate the spirit injured by the reaping 
of the crop and to ensure the proper growth of the new crops 
when they are sown in the spring. More definite acts of wor- 
ship are recorded of the Pawnees on the Upper Missouri (see 
‘Bison ’ below), and of some of the tribes in Florida. 

(8) Omens are drawn from the cries and actions 
of birds, mammals, etc., all the world over; but 
developments like the cult of the hawk (see below) 
in Sarawak are probably rare. If we may assume 
that the present-day conditions in the tribes re- 
ferred to represent three stages in the evolution of 
a god, there is no doubt that from an omen-giving 
bird has been evolved a specialized anthropo- 
morphic deity, especially associated with warlike 
operations. 

(9) The question of the association of certain 
animals with certain deities is a very difficult one. 
On the one hand, it is certainly impossible to prove 
that all such animals were sacred before they 
became connected with the god ; and equally im- 
possible to show that the god has actually been 
crystallized out of one or more sacred animals. On 
the other hand, we cannot point to any clear case 
of respect for an animal paid: to it whoUy and solely 
because it is associated with a certain deity. If 
the jackal was respected in Egypt because it was 
associated with Anubis, it may be argued, on the 
one hand, that this association was due to the fact 
that the jackal was formerly regarded as a soul- 
animal ; on the other hand, we may with apparently 
equal justice argue that the jackal was frequently 
seen about the tombs, and that this led to its being 
associated with the god of tombs. The question 
seems to he in most cases insoluble. 

(10) It can hardly be said that there is any cult 
proper of animals used in magic. Among the 
southern Bantus, however, the crocodile (see below) 
is sacrosanct. The explanation of this is not far 
to seek : the crocodile is used for evil by magicians ; 
to kill a crocodile, therefore, would be to incur the 
suspicion of being a magician and possibly the 
penalty of death. It is therefore ea^ to see how 
the association of an animal with evil magic can 
lead to its being respected (for the view that 
magical amimals become gods, see Preuss’s articles 
in Glohis, vol. Ixxxvii. passim). 

(11) In a comparatively large number of cases 
we are unable to trace tbe origin of a cult of 
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animals. First and foremost the facts of serpent- 
worship — the most widely spread of animal cults — 
are far from having been explained. The serpent 
is, in many cases, associated with a cult of ancestors ; 
this is readily comprehensible where the species is 
a harmless one ; the very fact of its harmlessness 
would mark it out as ^fierent from its fellows; 
so, too, where the snake inhabits the house or its 
immediate neighbourhood, we have an adequate 
cause for its association with the worship of the 
dead; among the Zulus, for example, not every 
snake is an mhloz% but only those which are found 
in the neighbourhood of the kraal. Some part of 
serpent-Avorship may be put down to their associa- 
tion with water ; one of the commonest forms of 
water-monster is the serpent. The water-snake is 
specially honoured among the Xosa-Kafirs, in 
order that eases of drowning may not be frequent 
(Merensky, Erinnerungen, p. 38). But these facts 
are far from sufficient to e::^lain the wide distribu- 
tion of serpent-worship. On the other hand, its 
cult is much more than the cult of a dangerous 
animal, as is readily seen hy comparing serpent- 
worship with the cult of the wolf or the crocodile, 
and it seems doubtful if the mysterious nature of 
the serpent, which is sometimes invoked as an 
explanation, is sufficiently important to account 
for the preference given to the reptile. Probably 
a multiple origin may be assigned to it. 

The relations of animals and gods in Australian 
religion are by no means clear, Baiame seems in 
some eastern tribes to occupy the same position 
which the bell-bird holds in the mythology of the 
central tribes; his opponent, Mudgegong, is con- 
ceived under the form of an eagle-hawk, thus 
reproducing the familiar mythical conflict which 
in other parts of Australia is narrated of the eagle- 
hawk and the crow. Farther south the eagle-hawk, 
under the name of MuUion, again figures as an 
evil spirit. The name of the god of some Victorian 
tribes is Fund j el, and the same name is applied to 
the eagle-hawk ; possibly, however, both receive it 
simply as a title of respect. However that may be, 
it seems clear that a certain amount of anthropo- 
morphization has gone on in Australia. What is 
not clear is the position of the animals from which 
the anthropomorphic gods or evil spirits seem to 
have been evolved. Both eagle-hawk and crow are 
phratry names ; but, while the crow (see below) is 
respected, possibly as a soul-animal, there are few 
traces of a similar respect for the eagle-hawk. Yet 
we cannot find that the crow has been anthropo- 
morphized into a deity, and the deities and demons 
are connected with animals in areas where the 
phratry names, at least at the present day, have 
nothing to do with these animals. On the other 
hand, the eagle -hawk is a common form of the 
wizard (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Amtralia, p. 533). 

has maintained that Koin and other spirits which the 
European, observers have regarded as demons are really gods. 
If this be so, if the god of the Australian is no more tlmn a 
magnified medicine-man, we have a sufficient explanation of 
the position of the eagle-hawk. Even if Howitt’s theory is not 
generaUy applicable, the fact that the medicine-man of one 
tribe may be erected into a god by them, and into a demon by 
their neighbours who suffer from his machinations, gives a not 
Improbable explanation of the facts. It does not, of course, 
follow that any one medicine-man has been deified; just as 
the Ibana have deified a generalized hawk (see below), the 
Australians may have apotheosized a generalized eagle-bawk- 
medidne-man. 

In view of the position of the eagle-hawk as head of one of the 
phratries, it is of some importance that on the north-west coast 
of America we find among the Thlinkets two deities, Yehl and 
Khanukh, whose names mean ‘raven ' and ‘wolf’ ; at the same 
fame they are divided into two phratries, which are also named 
after the raven and the wolf. It is true that Tylor has denied {JAl 
xxviii. 144) that Khanukh ever appears in wolf form ; Yehl, on the 
other hand, assumes the bird form in many of his adventures. 
This does not, however, seem fatal to the view that the presiding 
animals of the phratries have somehow been developed into 
deities or demi-gods, for Yehl is little more than a culture hero ; 


at the same time this theory leaves unexplained the spread of 
the two cults into the opposite phratry. For neither in America 
nor in Australia is there any trace of uni-phratriac deities, as 
there should be on the supposition that the presiding animal 
has become a god. It should not be forgotten that in some of 
the central tribes of Australia there are traces of species deities 
{ft.Q.S.Aust.y S. Aust. Br. ii. SO). It is true that animal form 
is not expressly attributed to them ; , on the other hand, emu feet 
are attributed to the chief god of the southern Arantas (MS note). 
It may therefore be that the deification of the eagle-hawk is due 
neither to its importance in magic nor to its position as a 
phratry animal, though these facts may have had influence in 
bringing about its preferred position- 

Even were it established that phratry animals 
have been promoted to godship, it by no means 
follows that this is equivalent to the erection of a 
totem into a god. That phratry animals have ever 
been totems is a pure hypothesis, and no consistent 
account has yet been given of the process hy which 
they became more than totems. 

Another animal god of unexplained dgin, whose 
importance marks him out for notice, is the Great 
Hare of the Algonquins (Strachey, Historie of 
Travaile, p. 98 ; Lang, Myth^, ii. 79 ; Brin ton, 
p. 193), who, in his human form of Michabou or 
Manibosho, was the culture-hero of this important 
family of Amerinds. Brinton, emphasizing the 
connexion of the Great Hare with the East, has, on 
etymological grounds, explained it as the dawn. 
Meteorological explanations have ceased to be con- 
vincing; moreover, according to one form of the 
myth, the rabbit (which is Brin ton’s translation of 
the latter half of Michabou — Manibosho) was not 
in the east but in the north (Brinton, p. 196). To 
speak of the cult of the Great Hare as animaj- 
worship is, according to Brinton, to make it sense- 
less, meaningless brute-worship; but this is to 
view it from the point of view of Europe in A.D. 1900 
rather than in the light of other primitive cults. 
It may safely be said that no attempt to explain 
away animal-cults on these lines can be successful 
in more than very small measure. Brinton’s pre- 
ference for a dawn myth cannot therefoie carry 
the day against the natural meaning of the Algon- 
quin legends. Moreover, no adequate account has 
ever been given of the process by which men came, 
on the score of a simple etymological misunder- 
standing, to turn a god in human shape into an 
animal. 

Less important is the Bushman god Ikaggen or 
Cagn (see ‘ Mantis ’ below), who, according to the 
latest account, was believed to manifest himself in 
the form of the mantis {ikaggen)^ or the caterpillar 
{ngo). From this duplex form we may perhaps 
assume that he had made some progress in the 
direction of anthropomorphization. The problem of 
how one god comes to manifest himself in several 
animals is a complicated one, when it is a pheno- 
menon of the religion of savage or barbarous 
peoples, among whom the syncretic processes, the 
worKing of wich in Greece or Egypt is fairly 
obvious, cannot be assumed to have played a large 
part, if indeed they played any at all. We see the 
same phenomenon in Samoa, where one village-god 
was believed to be incarnate in two or three kinds of 
animals. In the latter case it is perhaps to local 
causes, such as the aggregation of villages under 
one chief, or the coming together of more than one 
clan in a single village, that we must look for the 
explanation. But such an explanation can hardly 
be applied to the god of the Bushmen, who are on 
the very lowest nomadic plane of culture. The 
question is complicated by problems of Bushman 
origin and history ; for if they were once a more 
settled folk, who suftered dispersal and disorganiza- 
tion when the Bantu stream overflowed South 
Africa, it may well he due to their disintegration 
that the hypothesis of syncretism, as an explana- 
tion of the cult of Cagn, seems inappropriate. 
Perhaps material for the solution of the problem 
may be found in the still unpublished mass of 
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material relating to the Bushmen collected by Dr. 
Bleek and Miss Lloyd. 

Prominent among animal gods is the Hindu 
monkey-deity, Hanuman, who figures largely in 
the Ramayana. It has been argued that bis cult 
is not primitive, but has been borrowed from some 
wild tribe ; and this conclusion is based on the fact 
that there aie no traces of worship of the monkey 
in the Veda, save so far as Vrishakapi (Rigveda, 
X. 86) may be regarded as the object of such (cf. 
the conflicting views of Bergaigne, Religion v6dique, 
ii. 270-272 ; Oldenberg, Religion des Veda^ 172- 
174 ; Geldner, VedisoJie Studien^ ii. 22-42 ; and 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologies iii. 278). But 
this line of proof overlooks the fact that the 
Veda is concerned with official religion, and that 
Hanuman may have been worshipped unofficially 
without any record of the fact being avaOable. 
At the same time it is by no means improbable 
that the cult is to some extent based on an 
aboriginal predecessor, for we can hardly suppose 
that the Aryan -speaking invaders brought it with 
them from regions wliere the monkey is less 
prominent, if not non-existent. Hanuman is dis- 
tinctly a species god ; but we cannot discover the 
origin of the cult. The resemblance of the monkey 
to man, which has been suggested as the ori^n, has 
not produced the same efiect elsewhere, and seems 
inadequate to account for a cult, however satis- 
factory it may be as an explanation of a rich 
monkey mythology. 

6. DELUGBy EARm-PlNDINQ.^ln legends of a 
deluge, animals figure in two capacities. In the 
first place, they are simple messengers, like the 
raven in the Book of Genesis ; the crow, hare, dog, 
pigeon, and other animals go out to see if the 
waters are abated or how large the new earth is, 
sometimes causing it to increase magically in size 
by making the circuit of it. In other cases the 
waters show no signs of abating, and the water 
birds or animals are made to dive, and bring up 
mud, sand, or earth ; from this the new earth is 
formed and laid on the waters ; it grows to the 
size of the present world. This form of the terre 
ptchte is especially common in America, where it 
also occurs as a cosmogonic myth. Among the 
Mordvins and in the Altai the incident figures 
in a Creation myth* Among the Yorubas a hen 
plays a somewhat similar part in producing the 
earth from beneath the waters. See DELtJGE. 

7. Divination. — For the purpose of divination, 
the entrails, the liver, and frequently the shoulder- 
blade of dead animals are used. Animals also 
serve to give indications which are more properly 
classifiable under * divination ^ than under ‘ omens.’ 
Ashes were strewn on the floor in Peru, and from 
the character of the tracks found on them was 
inferred tlie kind of animal into which the soul of 
a dead person had passed. In Mexico snuff was 
spilt on the altar, and inferences were drawn from 
the footprints of eagles, etc. (Tschudi, Reiseny p. 
337 ; Bancroft, iii. 438). In Australia the ground 
near a corpse is carefully smoothed ; if a track is 
found on it, they infer from it the totem of the 
person who caused the death of the man. In other 
cases a watch is kept, and the movements of an 
insect or its flight decide the direction in which the 
malevolent magician resides. Another method of 
using animals in divination is to make dice or 
other instruments of their bones; knuckle bones 
are eimecially used for this purpose. 

8. DOMESTICATION.— 1l\\% problem of the history 
of the domestication of animals has seldom been 
attacked, and up to the present no satisfactory 
solution has been propounded ; we are in complete 
uncertainty as to why or how man in the first 
instance came to tame animals, bring them up in 
captivity, and induce them to perpetuate their 


species. In the Pacific the frigate bird is often 
tamed. The Indians of South America frequently 
keep tame animals in their huts. But in neither of 
these cases can we properly speak of domestication. 
In the New World the domestic animals known 
before the advent of Europeans were few ; the dog 
is, of course, nearly universal, but with this excep- 
tion domestic animals were found only in Mexico 
and Peru, and then only the turkey, llama, alpaca, 
and perhaps one or two more, of which the llama 
and alpaca alone were economically important. In 
the Old World the main centre of domestication 
seems to have been Asiatic ; but little, however, is 
known as to the localities in which the domesticated 
species first came under the dominion of man. 

Probably the dog (see below) attached itself to 
man, but m other cases a process of domestication 
seems to be a necessary assumption. Totemism 
by itself seems inadequate, even when we make 
allowance for the additional leverage of the segrega- 
tion of totem kins. Probably some form of cult 
(see ‘ Cattle ’ below) was in many cases the deter- 
mining factor. 

g. Sarte-Carrimr . — The problem of the sta- 
bility of the earth has been solved, more especially 
by the people of Southern Asia and the Asiatic 
Islands, thanks in some degree to Hindu and 
Muhammadan influence, by the hypothesis that 
some great animal support^ the world ; the myth 
is also found in other areas, but only sporadically. 

Among the Iroquois the world-turtle who received Aataentsic 
on his back, before the world was brought into existence, is 
clearly a mythical animal of this description ; the Winnebagoes 
too, according to Knortz, made the earth rest on four animals 
and four snakes, which were in the end unequal to their task ; 
but since a bison has joined his forces with theirs, the safety of 
the earth is assured. In India we find various myths ; one 
account gives the snake, another the elephant, as the world- 
bearing beast (Ward, View^ i. 8 ; Pinkerton, vii. 869) ; another 
view is that eight elephants bear the world on their backs 
(Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom^y p. 430), and the Lushai 
(Soppitt, Short Accounty p. 26) and Daphlaa (Bastian, Viilk&r 
am jBrahm. p, 16) make the world rest on the same animal. 
Another Hindu mHh makes both turtle and serpent (dragon) 
rest upon an elephant (Calc. Rev. xi. 407), while a later myth 
gives the boar as the supporter. In Ceylon the world- 
carrying giant rests on a serpent, which rests on a turtle : the 
turtle rests on a frog, and beneath the frog is air (MUe. 
Uercddy xviii. 865). The Indian boar recurs in Celebes (Jmm. 
Ind. Arch. ii. 837: Med. Ned. ZeiuL vii. 114). Another 
account gives the buffalo (ib. x. 286), which recurs in the 
Moluccas (De Clercq, in Biifdr. 1890, p. 182). In Arabia and 
Egypt are ; found the cow and bull (Andree, Ethnog. Par. 
p. vya ; Lane, 1001 NightSy 1. 21), which are also said to rest on a 
rock, and that on a fish. Probably as a result of Muhamumdan 
influence, the bull or ox is found in Bulgaria (Strausz, BuZg. 
p. 86) ; Sumatra (Hassclt, Volksbes. p. 71), where it rests on an 
egg, this on a flsh, which is in the sea ; and in Java (Coolsma, 
VoorUz. p. 73> The turtle in a Kalmuk myth seems to play 
the part of the world-carrier (Bastian, Geog. BUdety p. 867) ; the 
snake in Nias (Tijdschr. T. L. V, xxvi 113), Sumatra {AUg. 
Misszts. xii. 404, etc.), and Java {Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. 1893, i. 10) ; 
the fish in Sumatra (see above), among the Ainus (Batchelor, 
p. 278), and in Europe in the Middle Ages (Mone, Ameiger. viii. 
614). The frog recurs among the Mongol Lamas (Tylor, Prim. 
Cvit. i. 866). Among the Slavs four whales are said to support 
the world (Berl. Lesekabinetty 1844, 210), and among the Temnes 
of West Africa a trace of Muslim influence may be seen in the 
undescribed animal who bears all on his hack (Ausland, 1860, 
189). In many cases the movements of the earth-carrier ore 
alleged to he the cause of earthquakes (see below). 

10. EARTB(iUAKES.—M.oBt of the peoples 
enumerated in the preceding section account for 
earthquakes by the movements of the animal sup- 
porting the earth. In addition we find the snake 
in the Moluccas (Bastian, Indonesieny i. 81), inter- 
changeably with the ox, in Bali {Globusy Ixv. 98), 
Roti (Muller, Reiseny ii. 345), Fiores (Jacobsen, 
Reisoy p. 51), Mindanao [ZB xvii. 47), and among 
the Dayaks of Borneo (Perelaer, Bthn, Be$. p* 8). 
In Flores a dragon myth is also found {loc. df.). 
The earthquake fish of Japan is placed sometimes 
under the earth, sometimes in the sea {Natur, 1878, 
551 ; Brauns, Jap, Mdrchenyjy. 154; Chamberlain, 
Things Jap. p. 120). In Sumatra the crab is 
found as a variant to the snake, Naga-padoka, 
whose boms are perhaps due to Muslim infiuenc* 
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(v. Brenner, Besuch^ p. 524). In Flores (Jacobsen, 
loc. cit,\ and Persia (Ritter, Asim, vi. 563), the 
dragon is the cause. In Kamtchatka the earth- 
q[Ti8^e is said to he due to the dog of Touila, whose 
name is Kozei ; the snow collects on his coat and 
he shakes himself to get it off (Krachenninikow, 
JDescr. i. 94). The movements of the other animals 
are put down to a bee or mosquito stinging them. 

11. BCLIFSJS^S. ^Animals figure in some of the 
primitive explanations of eclipses. Among the 
Potawattomies they are caused by the combat of 
the dog with the old woman who makes the basket 
(Ann, Prop. Foiy xii. 490). The dog plays the part 
of a protector, as does probably the bird m a 
Mongol myth {Au$landi 1873, 534), and possibly 
in the Lules myth (Lozano, Desc. Corog. p. 91). 
More commonly it is said that the moon is swal- 
lowed or attacked by an animal. In Burma the 
Karens say that wild goats are devouring the 
moon, and they make a noise to drive them away, 
or that frogs pe eating it [Miss. Oath. 1877, 455). 
In Eastern Asia the dragon myth is common ; it 
is found in China (Grimm, Deut. Myth. ii. 589), 
Siam (Bastian, Beise^ p. 243), Sumatra (Marsden, 
Hist. p. 194), and Tidore (De Clercq, op. cit. p. 73). 
This form of the myth is not far removed from 
that which makes a giant or undescribed monster 
attack the moon or sun. 

The dragon myth is found sporadically in Asia Minor (Nau- 
mann, Vom Qoldenen Bom^ p. 76), in Oarinthia (Zts. d. Myth, 
iv. 411), and among the southern Slavs (v. Wlislocki, Volksgl. 
p, 64) ; among the latter a bird myth is also found (ib.). In 
Sumatra (Globus, Ixv. 96), and Celebes (Med. Ned. Zend. xi. 
248 ; Zts. Ges. JErdk. Berlin, xxxi. 370), it is the snake that 
reduces an eclipse, among the Nagas the tiger (Bastian, 
vbllcer am Brahm. p. 80), among the Chiquitos the dog 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult. i. 328), who tears the flesh of the xnoon 
and reddens her light with the blood which flows. Among the 
Tupia the ;jaguar was the animal which was believed to attack 
the sun (ib. p. 829), and the Peruvians held it to be some 
monstrous beast (ib.). The jaguar recurs among the Manaos 
(Martius, Beitr. i. 686), and the Guaranis (Ruiz de Montoya, 
Conquista, p. 12 if.). The Tagbanuas tell a myth of a huge crab 
(Worcester, Philippine Isl, p.:497). The old Norse (Grimm, L 
202 ; ii. 688, iii. 207) held that a wolf attacked the sun or moon ; 
and the same idea is found in France (ib. ii. 404X In many 
cases the dogs are beaten or incited to attack the monster which 
is assailing the heavenly body. 

12 . Fables. — Animals figure largely in the folk- 
tales, no less than in the myths or sagas of primi- 
tive peoples (see Bleek, Beynard the Fox ; Dennett, 
Folklore of the F^'ort ; MacCulloch, op. cit. etc.). 
In_ these they think and act and move like human 
beings, so much so that a lawsuit on the Congo 
turns on such questions as what the hare said to 
the elephant, instead of on legal procedure. At a 
later stag^e the beast story is complicated mth a 
moral (^Esop’s Fables). Beast stories are found 
in most collections of Mdrchen; for India, see 
especially the Panchatantra. 

xs. Familiar. — ^All the world over the witch 
or wizard is associated with an animal, termed 
‘the familiar,* which is sometimes conceived as 
real, sometimes as a spirit which stands at the 
heck and call of the human being. Just as the in- 
jury to the nagual, or bush-soul, has fatal results for 
its possessor, so the familiar’s life is bound up with 
that of the witch ; if a witch-animal is woimded, 
the owner will he found to have suffered an injury 
at the corresponding part of the body. Sometimes 
mamcal powers are attributed to whole classes, 
such as the Boudas, i.e. blacksmiths and workers 
in clay of Abyssinia, who are believed to have the 
power of turning into leopards or hysenas, instead 
of simply having the animals or their spirits at 
their command. 

In the Malay Peninsula the alliance between the pawang 
(priest) and the tiger is said to be the result of a compact 
entered into long ago between the species and mankind ; the 
office is hereditary, and the son must perform certain cere- 
monies to prevent the familiar from being for ever lost to the 
tribe. In Siberia the ye-keela (witch-anii^) is said to be sent 
out by a shaman to do battle with the ye-keela of a hostile 
shaman, and the fate of the man depends on the late of his 


ye-keela, which refuses the fight if it thinks it cannot beat its 
adversary. 

In curative magic the wizard carries figures of 
his familiar and imitates them ; sometimes his 
familiar is said to appear before he meets with 
success. 

14. Fascination.-— T he power of fascination 
actually possessed by the serpent has been attri- 
buted to many other animals, among them the 
lion (Aelian, de Nat. An. xii. vii.; cf. Maspero, 
Btudes, ii. 416), fidvris (Schol. ad Theoc. x. xviii.), 
basilisk (see below), toucan (Smith, Brazil, p. 559), 
and, naturally, above all the serpent [Mdusine, iv. 
570 , V. 18, 41). The power of fascination is attri- 
buted to the wer-wolf in the East Indies (Tijdschr. 
xii. 548 f.). Something similar is believed of the 
ordinary wolf in Norway (Liebrecht, Zur VolJcs- 
kunde, p. 335). See Evil Eye. 

15. Food Tabus. — The use of animals as food is 
prohibited for many different reasons. The totem 
kin usually abstains from eating the totem, the 
nagual is sacrosanct to the man with whom it is 
associated, and certain animals, like the cow in 
India, or in fact cattle generally among pastoral 
tribes, are never or only very seldom eaten. But 
whereas the totem is absolutely tabu, cattle, on 
the other hand, supply the pastoral peoples with a 
large part of their subsistence. Another class of 
animals which is commonly tabu, at any rate for 
those who claim kinship with them, are soul- 
animals (see below). 

Sometimes special persons, by virtue of their 
position or occupation, are forbidden the use of 
certain meats. In Fernando Po the king may not 
eat deer and porcupine, which are the ordinary 
food of the people. Egyptian kings were restricted 
to a diet of veal and goose. Certain tabus are also 
imposed on mourners; in Patagonia the widow 
may not eat horse flesh, guanaco, or cassowary. 
Certain foods are tabu to men but not to women ; 
among the South African Bantus men may not eat 
fish, fowl, or pig. Other foods are forbidden to 
women but not to men ; on the island of Nias, in 
the Dutch East Indies, the former may not eat 
monkey flesh. Especially in Australia there is 
an extensive system of food tabus in connexion 
with initiation ; as one gets older, these are abro- 
gated one by one ; emu flesh is usually reserved 
tor old men. Similarly girls may not eat various 
meats at puberty; among the D6n6s their sole 
non-vegetable diet is dogfish. Sometimes mar- 
riage removes some of the tabus. On the Murrum- 
bidgee, ducks are the food of married people only. 

In many cases only certain parts of an animal are 
tabu to certain persons : a D^n4 girl may not eat 
moose nose or reindeer head ; among the Ottawas 
blood is tabu to the unmarried ; the heart, liver, 
etc., are tabu to a Dakota after initiation till he 
has killed an enemy. The female animal is fre- 
quently tabu ; in sickness the female animal only 
might be eaten by some of the New England 
peoples. 

During pregnancy and after the birth of a child 
many kinds of food are prohibited to one or both 
parents ; in New South Wales the woman does not 
eat eel or kangaroo ; in Martinique both parents 
abstain from turtle and manatee. The reason 

g enerally given is that the nature of the food in- 
uences the offspring. Thus a turtle is deaf, and 
eating a turtle would make the child deaf too ; a 
manatee has small eyes, and the child would have 
small eyes too if the parents did not abstain from 
it. Just as animals are eaten to gain their quali- 
ties, so their use as food is prohibited in order to 
avoid incurring them; this is the explanation 
often given for abstinence from the flesh of deer^ 
the hare, and other timid animals. 

Especially in West Africa food tabus are im- 
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posed upon members of a certain family by a 
priest, and the tabu is sometimes thenceforth he- 
reditary. Among the Andamanese some food is 
prohibited to every individual, generally some kind 
which, in the opinion of the mother, disagrees with 
the child ; but if it is not selected in this way, 
each person is free to determine what food is to be 
tabu for himself. 

Other food tabus are connected rather with 
seasons than with anything else. It is not un- 
common in south-east Europe to find a prejudice 
against eating lamb before a certain day. 

In connexion with food tabus may be mentioned 
the prohibition against cooking certain kinds of 
animals together. In Kamtchatka difterent kinds 
of meat may not be stewed in the same pot ; the 
Saponas of the Eastern States of America would not 
cook venison and turkey together, on the ground 
that they would have ill success in hunting if they 
did. SeeTABTJ, 

i6. Future Life: (l) Cerberus.— It is a com- 
mon belief that the soul has to traverse a river on 
its journey into the other world. Sometimes the 
bridge over which it passes is said to be an animal ; 
the Ojibwas said that a great serpent served as a 
bridge, and that he threatened to devour those who 
were in a trance (Keating, Expedition, ii. 154). In 
New Caledonia a serpent serves as a bridge from 
Moron to Turn, and allows to pass only such as find 
grace in his eyes, in other words, those who are 
tatued in due form {Ann, Prop, Foi, xxiii. 369). 
In other cases an animal guards the passage; in 
North Borneo the belief is that a fiery dog watches 
at the gate of Paradise and takes possession of 
all virgins (Forster and Sprengel, Beitrdge, ii. 
239). The idea of a dog at the end of the soul- 
bridge is also found among the Iroquois (Le Beau, 
Aventnres, i. 359). Sometimes the river con- 
tains fish which devour the souls which fall in 
{G^lohm, xlvii. 108, among the Bayaks). In other 
cases the function of the animal is to turn back 
the souls of those who are to live ; the Assiniboines 
held that a person in a trance went as far as the 
river, but was driven back by a red bull (Cones, 
Henry and Thompson, MS, Journ, ii. 521). The 
Senels of California also made a bull obstruct the 
path of the soul ; but it was the bad who fell 
victims to him {Gont. Am, Ethn, iii. 169). In the 
Bayak mythology figures a bird, who lives aside 
from the direct road of the soul ; if the soul turns 
aside, however, the bird sends it back (Ling 
Both, Natives of Sarawak, i. 210). In the Solomon 
Islands the function of the bird is quite different ; 
the natives of San Cristoval say that the soul 
becomes a ghost i^ataro) when it leaves the body, 
but that it fails to recognize that it is dead ; a 
kingfisher strikes it on the head after two or three 
days, whereupon it becomes a real spirit (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, p. 257). 

The soul pursues in the other world the same 
occupations as it followed in this life. Conse- 
quently it is commonly represented as chasing 
the animals on which the living man depended for 
his sustenance on earth. The belief is especially 
common among the American Indians, whose 
* happy hunting grounds ’ are proverbial (Matthews, 
Eidatsa, p. 49 ; Bev, Hist, Eel. xxx., xlii. 9f.). 

Sagard, one of the early Jesuit missionaries in Canada, tells 
us : ‘ The Indians say that the souls of dogs and other animals 
follow the road of souls ; . . . the souls of the dogs serve the 
souls of their masters in the other life ; the souls of men go 
hunting with the souls of their tools and arms’ {Histoire au 
Canada, pp. 497, 498). 

To this idea of the functions of animals and the 
lot of the soul in the other world is due in great 
part the custom of burial sacrifice (for the horse 
see Teutonia, ii. 148-162). Sometimes the object 
of the sacrifice is only to bear witness to the im- 
portance of the deceased in this life and thus in- 


fluence his future lot (Abinal and Vaissifere, Vingi 
ans d Madagascar, p. 221). 

17. Future Life: (2) Soul- animals.— Few 
beliefs are more common than that the souls of the 
dead pass into animals. In South Africa it is the 
prevailing belief, but it is found in Europe [Folk- 
lore, xi. 234), America (Tylor, ii. 6-8), and Asia 
[ib, p. 9f. ; Mission Life,^ N.S. i. 459 ; TOung Pao, 
ii. 11, etc.). Especially in the form of the doctrine 
of transmigration, as a punishment for evil done 
in this life, the belief prevails not only in India 
(see, e.g,, Manu, ii. 201, xii. 55-69), but also in 
Oceania and New Guinea [Golden Bought iii. 
432-4) and Australia [Man, 1905, No. 28; for a 
collection of references, see Rev, Hist. Eel. xxxvii, 
385; see also below, ‘Bat,’ ‘Crocodile,’ ‘Lion,’ 
‘Lizard,’ ‘ Tiger,’ etc.). 

The causes which are supposed to lead to this 
re-incarnation are various. Among the Mokis it 
is the form of the totem animal that a man 
assumes at death (Frazer, Tot. p. 36). In South 
Africa the different clans believe that their members 
pass into the animals which they venerate [Man, 
1901, No. 111). The Zulus believe that their dead 
pass into snakes, called amadhlozi [Golden Bought, 
lii. 411) ; according to another account, the chiefs 
inhabit one kind of snake, the common people 
another, while the old women are re-incarnated 
in lizards (Callaway, Religious System, p. 200). 
According to the Masai, the souls pass into different 
kinds of snakes, one of which receives the souls of 
each clan or family (Hollis, Masai, p. 307). In 
Madagascar the body is thrown into a sacred lake, 
and the eel that gets the first bite at the body is 
the abode of the soul (v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 291). 
In China the soul of the drowned man is neld to 
make a rush for the nearest living being ; conse- 
quently they take the first crab seen in the mud 
to be the receptacle of the soul [Mission Life, loc, 
cit.). The Barotse hold that they can choose into 
which animal they shall pass (Bertrand, Au Pays, 
p. 300). In the Solomon Islands a man tells his 
family which animal will be his re-incarnation 
[Golden Bought ii. 433). In the Argentine Be- 
public it is the animals which are seen about the 
grave that come in for respect as soul-animals 
[Bol, Inst. Geog, Arg, xv. 740). In Brazil a kind 
of hawk is believed to inoculate with the souls of 
the dead the animals on which it perches to extract 
maggots from their flesh (Spix and Martins, p. 
1084). It is a common belief in Europe, that if a 
cat jumps over a corpse, it becomes a vampire; 
in other words, the soul of the deceased passes 
into the cat. The Macusis believe that souls which 
are unable to rest come back to earth and pass 
into the bodies of animals (Waterton, Wanderings, 
p. 177). In Paumotu it was also believed that the 
wicked found refuge in the bodies of birds, which 
the priests accounted holy (Arbousset. Tahiti, p. 
289). 

In many cases the lodgment of the soul in an 
animal is held to end the matter. If the animal is 
killed, the soul passes into another beast of the 
same species [Man, 1904, No. 118), In Madagascar, 
however, the death of the animal is held to set free 
the soul lodged in it [Miss. Gath. 1880, p. 551). 
The Chiriguanos, on the other hand, hold that the 
soul enjoys a few years of liberty and then passes 
into the body of a fox or a jaguar [Globus, xlviii. 
37). 

Some tribes can describe in more or less detail 
the process of transmigration. The Amandabele 
of South Africa believe that the souls of chiefs 
pass into lions, but that the process takes place 
underground; for which reason the corpse does 
not remain long unburied. The body is put into a 
large wooden trough and hidden away in a cavern; 
some time afterwards it is found to have become a 
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lion’s whelp, which grows rapidly (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 279). The Betsileos are more explicit. 
The fanany (soul-animal) is in the form of a lizard, 
which comes to the surface after burial ; the family 
approach it and ask if it is really the relative they 
have lost ; if it moves its head they make offerings 
to it. It then returns to the tomb and grows to a 
large size ; it is the tutelary spirit of the family 
(V. Gennep, Tahou, p. 272). According to another 
account, the corpse is attached to the central 
pillar of the hut until decomposition sets in; 
whereupon a large worm develops, which becomes 
a boa at the end of several months {ih. p. 278). 

In several of these accounts the soul seems to 
become an animal rather than to enter into an 
animal ; this is notably the case with the Amanda- 
bele belief ; the Betsileos seem to waver between 
two opinions, if we take account of all the data. 
In other cases the belief is more explicit. In the 
Solomon Islands the common people turn into 
white ants in Marapa, the island of the dead, and in 
this form serve as food for the spirits of the chiefs, 
the warriors, and the successful men, who, however, 
in the long run suffer the same fate as the common 
people (Codrington, Melanesians, p. 260). Some- 
times the change is regarded as the result of evil- 
doing ; the Chins believe that the bad go to dark 
caverns, in which are the entrails of all sorts of 
animals ; they are hungry, and stretch out their 
hands to find food ; but as soon as they touch the 
entrails they themselves are transformed into the 
shape of the animal whose entrails they have 
grasped {Miss, Cath, 1884, p. 468). On the other 
hand, among the Montagnais, of whom P. le Jeune 
writes, the transformation of the soul is the result 
of simple misfortune or carelessness ; the souls go 
to the extremity of the earth, which is flat with a 
great precipice beyond, at the foot of which is 
water ; they dance at the edge of the abyss and 
some fall over; these are forthwith turned into 
fish {Rel. des J4s, 1637, p. 53). 

The soul-animal is usually respected, for which 
two reasons are assigned. The injuring of the 
animal is the injuring of a relative or of a friend, 
for it is believed that the animals into which the 
souls pass do not injure those with whom they 
were allied on earth as men. By eating the 
animal, men may even eat the soul of a relative, 
and perhaps inflict unmerited hardship on it in its 
non-human existence. On the other hand, the 
eating of the animal may be an insult rather than 
an injury ; but it may provoke the wrath of the 
dead man or of his fellows, and thus recoil upon 
the living. As a rule, however, the objection to 
injuring a relative is the prevailing feeling; for 
we find that, though a man will not injure his own 
family animal, he will not hesitate to kill the 
family animal of another man {Golden Bough^, ii. 
433). In the same way a man does not injure his 
own totem, but will kill that of another. 

18, Future Life: (3) Psychopomp.— The duty 
of convoying souls to the other world is sometimes 
assigned to animals. The Araucanians believe that 
Tempuleague, an old woman, appears in the form 
of a whale and carries off the soul of the dead man 
(Molina, Historia, p. 70). On the Orinoco huge 
snakes are said to carry off the souls m their beUy 
to a land where they entertain themselves by 
dancing and other delights (Ruiz Blanco, Conver- 
don del Piritu, p. 63). In Brazil the duty was 
assigned to the humming-bird ( Alencar, 0 Guarany, 
ii. 321). Among the Sapouas, the soul, after an old 
hag had condemned it, was delivered over to a 
huge turkey buzzard, which flew away with it to 
a dark and barren country where it was always 
winter (Byrd, History of the Dividing Line, p. 96 f.). 

Sometimes the animal is not a mythical one. 
The object of some burial sacrifices is to provide 


the dead man with a conductor. In Mexico the 
do^ (see below), according to one account, fulfilled 
this office. Among the Yox'ubas of West Africa 
the young men who attend a funeral kill a fowl 
and throw its feathers in the air as they walk, 
subsequently cooking and eating the flesh. This 
fowl they call Adie-Irana, ‘the fowl which pur- 
chases the road ’ ; its function is' to precede the 
dead man on his road {Miss, Cath, 1884, p. 342). 

19. Idols, — It is not difficult to trace the main 
lines of the development of idols, so far as animals 
are concerned. It is a common custom, when the 
sacred animal is sacrificed annually, to keep its 
skin for the ensuing twelve months, just as the 
various figures made of the new corn are suspended 
in the house till the next harvest. From the 
custom of keeping the skin there arises, by a 
natural transition, the practice of stuffing it in 
order to give it a more lifelike appearance. Then 
it is found more convenient to have a wooden or 
stone image, and the skin is drawn over it, as 
was the ram’s skin over the image of Ammon; 
and the idol is a fait accompli. There is, however, 
a tendency to anthropomo^hize animal gods. We 
find, therefore, that in Egypt, India, and even 
Siberia, idols compounded of man and animal 
appear ; sometimes the head only is human, as in 
the case of the Sphinx ; sometimes it is the head 
which is animal, as in the case of the crocodile-god 
Sebek. Sometimes the head and body are human, 
but some minor portion is animal ; the Fauns had 
goats’ feet, and Dagon a fish’s tail. With the 
appearance of the mixed form the course of evolu- 
tion is completed, so far as the animal is con- 
cerned. It ceases to be an idol, and henceforth 
becomes an attribute of the god ; he carries it on 
his shoulders, leads it, or stands in relation with 
it in some other way. Finally, if it is sacrificed to 
him, it ends by being regarded as his enemy. 

20 . Inspiration. — One of the methods by which 
inspiration may be produced is by drinking the 
blood of the sacrificial victim ; possibly the result 
is in part due to physiological causes. Near 
Bombay, in the ceremonies of the Komatis, an 
old man, nearly naked, carried a kid round a car 
used for hook- swinging, and tore open its throat 
with his teeth ; when he had sucked the blood of 
the kid, he was regarded by the populace as a god 
{Miss. Beg. 1818, p. 157). in this case no mention 
is made of any signs of inspiration ; but in some 
parts of Southern India, when a devil dancer drinks 
the blood of a sacrificial goat, he shows evident signs 
of being possessed. As if he had acquired new 
life, he begins to brandish his staff of bells and to 
dance with a quick but unsteady step. Suddenly 
the afflatus descends. His eyes glare, and he leaps 
in the air and gyrates. Having by these means 
produced an auto-hypnotic condition, he is in a 
position to give oracles ; he retains the power of 
utterance and motion, but his ordinary conscious- 
ness is in abeyance {Golden Bongh^, i. 134). The 
Sabaeans explained the inspiration thus produced 
as due to the obsession of the blood-dnnker by 
demons, whose food they held blood to be. They 
expected to gain the gift of prophecy by entering 
into communion with the demons {ih. p. 135). 

21. Life Index. — It is a wide-spread belief that 
any injury done to the familiar of a witch will be 
shoum on the corresponding portion of her body ; 
similarly the wer-wolf is sohdaire with the wer- 
man; a disaster to the bush-soul (see ‘Nagual’ 
below) of the West African spells disaster for the 
man himself. But it is by no means necessary 
that the relationship between the man and the 
animal should be conditioned by magical rites ; it 
may be acquired from circumstances connected 
with the birth of a child (Hartland, Legend of P. 
i. pass.), or may be selected by the person himself 
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[Golden Bongh^ iii. 412). In the latter case the 
story usually takes the form that the soul of the 
person with whose life that of the animal is hound 
up has been deposited for safety in the animal. 
A few instances have been recorded in Australia 
in which the life of one of a totem kin is believed 
to be bound up with the life of the totem animal 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 7). 

22 . Magic. — The term ‘magic* is vaguely used 
to denominate a great number of different concep- 
tions, but these need not be distinguished in a 
brief survey of the part jjlayed by animals in magic. 

( 1 ) Many forms of sacrifice (see below) are magical. 

(2) As the nagual (see below) or familiar, the animal 
gives man greater force than he would otherwise 
possess. (3) Just as in dying the dead animal sets 
tree the magical power within it, so in life it may 
repel evil influences or attract them to itself and 
neutralize them. (4) By eating animals men ac- 
quire their qualities; lion’s flesh gives courage, 
hare’s meat makes a man a coward. By partaking 
of long-lived animals a man may overpass the 
ordinary span of life ; by consuming wise animals 
he will acquire the girt of prophecy. (5) The 
external qualities of animals are susceptible of 
transference in like manner; by rubbing bear’s 
grease on the head a plentiful growth of the hair is 
assured, for the bear is a hairy animal. This is 
called the doctrine of signatures. ( 6 ) Just as the 
familiar represents the witch and any injury done 
to the animal reappears in the witch, so any animal 
may be selected to represent a given person ; a girl 
who wishes to compel the presence of an absent 
lover may, in Wales, take a frog’s heart and stick 
it full of pins. (7) Diseases in the human being 
may be got rid of by transferring them to an 
animal. ( 8 ) Certain animals, like the frog (see 
below), are connected with certain departments of 
nature ; by injuring or otherwise constraining 
them, these animals can be forced to produce the 
natural phenomena desired by the magician ; thus 
frogs are whipped to produce rain. (9) Magical, 
too, from some points of view is the torture applied 
to the favourite animal of a god [Golden Bough^y 
i. 108), to compel the deity to supply man with 
what he demands. From being used in magic the 
animal may come to be sacrosanct, as the crocodile 
(see below) among the Bantus of South Africa. See 
also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Familiar,’ etc. Although some 
animals are in greater request, it is probable there 
are few that are not in demand for magical pur- 
poses of some sort (v. Jiihling, Die Tiere in der 
yolksmedizin; Mtlttsine, viii. 14, 32 f.). Especially 
important in European magic are the first animals 
seen in the spring, and the feathers, etc., of birds 
and animals carried in annual processions (see 
* Wren ’ below, and art. Magic). 

23 . ifcTAJRiJ/AGJ?. —-Animals fi^e largely in 
European marriage customs. The custom of the 
‘ Hahnenschlag ’ [Folklorey xi. 25) is sometimes 
practised, but more often the cock, or other bird or 
animal, is eaten by the bride and bridegroom or by 
the guests in general. Sometimes the bird is a mere 
ornament to the bridal waggon ; sometimes it is 
killed by being burned in a bonfire, or hunted, or 
simply thrown into the house of the newly married, 
or rocked in a cradle before them ; in some cases 
it; is merely a gift from the bridegroom to the bride 
or her parents ; or a game such as * fox and geese ’ is 
played: at weddings ; or the newly married hunt 
the living animal. Custom sometimes requires a 
younger sister who marries first to give a white 
goat to the elder. The animals which figure in 
wedding ceremonies are the cat, cock or hen, crane, 
duck, goat, goose, owl, ox, partridge, pig, pigeon, 
quail, sheep, swan, and wren. The object of the 
ceremonies seems to be in some cases simply to 
avert evil by the ordinary method in use at other 


times of the year; sometimes the more definite 
object of securing fertility seems to be held in 
view. The tail, which is sometimes given to the 
bride, may perhaps have a phallic significance. 
The mimetic dance at weddings ( Cong, des Trad, 
pop. 1900, p- 100) is perhaps intended to secure 
fertility. Sometimes an animal mask or dress 
only is worn. The bride is sometimes called ‘ lamb,’ 
‘partridge,’ etc., but this seems to be merely alle- 
gorical. 

24 . ^Medicine/ Amulet, Talisman.--'W\iqti 
the American Indian kills his medicine animal, he 
usually takes some portion of it, such as its pelt, 
claw, or wing, as a talisman and puts it in his 
medicine bag. It is held in some tribes that the 
medicine, once lost, cannot be replaced ; it may, 
therefore, be conjectured that the medicine is re- 
garded as the seat of the tutelary spirit whose aid 
IS secured at puberty (cf. Golden Bough iii. 432). 
In this connexion may be quoted a remark (Wied, 
Beise, ii. 190) that many Indians believe they have 
an animal, bison, tortoise, etc. , in their bodies. The 
central idea of African ‘ fetishism ’ is that a spirit 
which temporarOy inhabits a stone, bone, or other 
object, becomes for the time being the servant of 
the possessor of that object. The magical apparatus 
is sometimes composed of a bag made of the skin 
of some rare animal which contains various talis- 
mans, such as dried monkeys’ tails, claws, etc. 
The same idea may be traced in the East Indies. 
If a Batta has a tooth as a talisman, he will, on 
the approach of danger, swallow it; this may 
perhaps be to ensure a greater measure of protec- 
tion for himself ; but it is more probably to ensure 
the safety of the talisman, which thus equals in 
importance the medicine of the American Indian, 
The uses of animal amulets are innumerable. 
Just as the American Indian believes that his 
medicine makes him invulnerable, so in Central 
Africa the leopard skin girdle is held to be a com- 
plete protection. In France the milk of a black 
cow is thought to confer the gift of invisibility. In 
Scotland serpent soup will make one wise like the 
serpent, but the serpent can also be made to assist 
the possessor of its skeleton. Often the particular 

I purpose to be served is no longer remembered, 
and the talisman is simply carried for luck. In 
the Isle of Man the featiiers of the wren are dis- 
tributed at each house where the bearers call (see 
‘ Wren ’ below). 

25. Mimetic Dances, Masqueuades, etc.^ 
Many primitive peoples are in the habit of imitat- 
ing tne movements and cries of animals, and usually 
in so doing assume the animal mask or dress. In 
some cases the object seems to be simple amuse- 
ment, but this kind of dramatic representation is 
usually magical or religious in its purpose. ( 1 ) 
The initiation dance is frequently mimetic, and may 
perhaps have at its root the idea of transforming 
the man into a member of the kin by imparting 
to him a share of the nature of the animal. (^ 
Other dances, also performed at initiation, have 
for their primary object the conferring of magic^ 
power over the animal in the chase. (3) This 
magical power is also sought by mimetic dances 
performed immediately before a hunting expedi- 
tion. (4) Mimetic dances before hunting may also 
be sympathetic in their purpose ; the animal in 
human form falls a victim to the hunter, and in the 
same way the real animal will fall beneath his 
darts. ( 6 ) Sometimes mimetic dances are per- 
formed after a hunt also ; their object seems to be 
protective (see ‘ Leopard ’ below), like so many of 

I the other ceremonies after killing animals, ( 0 ) It 
may, however, be intended sometimes as productive 
magic, for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 
the animal and perhaps bringing to life again those 
laidlow by the hunter. (7) With tneobject of provid- 
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ingfor tlie due increase of the species, some Ameri- 
can Indian tribes mimic the buffalo, the men taking 
the part of the males, the women of the females. 

(8) In many of the Central Australian ceremonies 
the movements of the totem are imitated in the 
ceremonies intended to provide for its due increase. 

(9) Conversely, imitation of the movements of 
animals and birds forms a part of some European 
marriage ceremonies, and seems to be here, too, a 
rite intended to promote fertility. (10) Where 
animals are sacred to a god, mimicry of their move- 
ments is equivalent to prayer and adoration, just 
in the same way as graphic representations of them, 
(11) The object of these prayers is often to produce 
rain or wind or some other natural phenomenon 
associated with the animals (see ‘Frog’ below); 
possibly in its origin the mimetic dance was in- 
tended by its magical power to produce these effects 
without the intervention of a god. (12) The wear- 
ing of animal disguises and imitation of animal 
movements during the chase have probably the 
purely rational object of deceiving the animal. 

26. Myths of Ancestors, Children, Help- 
FUL Animals, Swan-maiden STORiEs.Som^- 
times as a totemic setiological myth (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 3f.), but often as a myth of tribal origin 
(Hearne, Northern Ocean, p. 342j D’Orbigny, 
Voyage, m, 209 ff.; Liebrecht, Gerv. Tilh. p. 115, 
Zur Volksh. p. 17 ff., etc,), the descent from an 
animal ancestor is foimd all over the world. In 
the same way stories are told of animal births, 
which sometimes are simply setiological myths of 
the origin of totem kins (Frazer, p. 6), and some- 
times narratives of facts believed to occur at the 
present day (see ‘ Crocodile,’ and cf. MUusine, iii. 
212, etc.). In another type of myth, animals are 
said to bring the children {Folklore, xi. 235, see 
also ‘ Lizard ’ below ; JEAS, S.B., 7, 146 ; Alencar, 
0 Guarany, ii. 321). Corresponding to the animal 
form of the soul of the dead, we have the belief 
that the soul of the new-born chffd is in the form 
of an insect (ilfm. Cath. 1894, 140) or of a bird 
(Skeat and Blagden, ii. 4), which the expectant 
mother has to eat. The helpful animal figures in 
many Mdrchen (Hartland, Legend of P,, pass,, see 
also V. Gennep, 214-292 ; MacCulloch, 225-253, etc.). 
Sometimes animals figure as guides in tribal migra- 
tions, etc. (Wackemagel, AZ. Schriften, iii. 203 ff*.). 
Under this head we may perhaps class the anim^ 
nurse (Frazer, Pans, iii. 234, 250; Farnell, Cults, 
p. 443 ; Eep. Ind, Eth. Com, 1866-7, p. 52). Con- 
nected with the myth of the animal ancestor is the 
swan-maiden story (Frazer, Pans, iv. 106 ; Hart- 
land, Science of Folklore, pp. 255-332, 337-352; 
Romania, xxi. 62; Aust, Ass, Adv, Sci, iv. 731. 
See also ‘Seal’). 

27. Myths {Mtiological),~-X great part of the 
mythology of savages is simply their idea of the 
history of the Universe. They account for natural 
facts, beliefs, customs, and ntes by telling what 
some god or hero once did, by endowing all nature 
with sensibility and volition, by positing the same 
conditions in the heavens as exist on the earth, 
and so on. In particular, they account for the 
existence and peculiarities of animals by telling 
stories of what happened in the early days of the 
world. Once men went on all-fours, and pigs walked 
like naen ; but something fell on the head of a pig, 
and since then they have gone on all-fours and men 
walk upright. 

The Indians of Brazil tell how the daughter of the great ser- 

S ent married a young man who had three faithful slaves. At i 
lat time there was no night upon the earth ; the young wife 
said her father had it, and the slaves were sent for it. They re- 
ceived it in a nut sealed with resin, which they were on no 
account to open. En rotde they heard a buzzing in the nut; it 
was the hum of the insects at night. Curiosity overcame them; 
they opened the nut, and night spread over the earth. Then 
everything in the forest changed into animals and birds ; eveiy- 
thing in the river into fishes, A wicker basket became a jaguar; 


the fisherman in his canoe turned into a duck, the oars forming 
the feet. When the woman saw the morning star, she said, * 1 
am going to separate night and day.* Then she rolled a thread 
of cotton, and said, ‘You shall be the pheasant* ; she coloured it 
white and red. She rolled another thread and made the par- 
tridge. These two birds call, one at dawn, the other at dusk. 
For their disobedience the three servants were changed into 
monkeys (Magalhanes, Contes indiennes, p. 6). 

The relations of animals to man, and especially 
their sacrosanctity, are explained by setiological 
myths. In Madagascar the Vazimbas account for 
the respect paid to the kingfisher by the following 
story : ‘ The Vazimba sent the kingfisher to visit 
their relatives with a message of good-bye to the 
father and mother,?^^and an injunction to send fowls 
and sheep ; when it had fulfilled its errand it came 
back, and the Yazimba said that as a reward for its 
bravery and wisdom they would put a crown on its 
head and dress it in blue by day and by night. 
Moreover, young kingfishers should be cared for, 
and the penalty of death inflicted on any one who 
sought to kill them’ (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 265). 
More common is the explanation that the animal 
in some way helped an ancestor of the kin (v. 
Gennep, pass. ; see also ‘Owl’ below). In N.W. 
America an adventure with the animal is a promi- 
nent motive in the myths. Descent from the totem- 
animal seems to be the prevailing form of the story 
in the remainder of North America (for actio- 
logical myths in Africa see Folklore, xv. 110; 
Hanlon, Dans la Haute Gamhie, p. 445 ; Merensky, 
Beitrdge, p. 133 n., etc.); see also ‘Eclipse,’ 
‘Earth-carrier,’ ‘Earthquakes,’ etc., above). 

28. NagUAL, — In Africa, Australia, and America 
it is the custom to undergo some ceremony, usually 
at the age of puberty, for the purpose of procuring 
a tutelary deity, which is commonly an animal. 
This is called tomag (Eskimo), manitou (Algon- 
quin), nagual (C. America), yunheai (Euahlayiof E. 
Australia), etc. Among the Eskimos the bear (see 
below) seems to be the usual animal. Among the 
Thlinkets a young man goes out and meets a river 
otter ; he kills it, takes out its tongue and hangs 
it round his neck, and thenceforth understands the 
language of all animals {JAI, xxi. 31 ; Krause, 
Die TlinkiUIndianer, p. 284). Among the Eastern 
D4n4s each hunter selects some animal, invariably 
a carnivorous one {Smiths, Eep. 1866, p. 307). 
Elsewhere the initiant has to dream of his medicine 
animal, and sometimes kills it in order to procure 
some portion of its body as a talisman (Frazer, Tot, 
p. 54). In Africa it is the magician who provides 
the tutelary beast ; in one case a blood-bond is 
said to be performed with the animal selected. In 
Australia also the medicine-man sometimes pro- 
vides the nagual", sometimes it is acquired by a 
dream. The^ animal thus brought into relation 
with a man is usually sacrosanct for him ; if he 
loses his talisman, he cannot get another medicine 
animal (parts of America) ; the death of the nagual 
entails the death of the man (Nkomis of W. 
Africa); in Australia the yunheai is sacrosanct, 
though the totem is not. 

Closely connected with the nagual is the ‘ bush- 
soul’ of West Africa. Possibly only our limited 
knowledge disguises their identity. A man will 
not kill his ‘bush-soul animal,’ for that would 
entail his own death ; he cannot see it, but learns 
what it is from a magician. A ‘ bush-soul ’ is often 
hereditary from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter ; sometimes all take after one or the other 
parent. In Calabar many are believed to have the 
power of changing into their ukpong. Something 
of the same sort is known in Europe, for in Iceland 
each family had attached to it an mttarfylgja*, 
each individual too had his fylgja, which took the 
shape of a dog, raven, fly, etc. {Folklore, xi. 237 ; 
M^er, German, Myth. p. 67). 

The nagual seems to be closely related, on the 
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one hand, to the * sonl-animar (see above); on 
fche other, it stands very near to the ‘ familiar ’ (see 
above) of the witch, and the ‘ wer-wolf ’ (see below). 
It has been argued that kin totemism arises from 
the naguali which becomes hereditary. Up to 
the present no trace of animistic ideas has been 
found in connexion with totemism, if we except 
some doubtful cases in Australia [Man, 1902, Ko. 
85). Nor has it been explained how the totem, the 
descent of which is, in Australia, predominantly 
in the female line, has developed from a nagual, 
which is seldom, if ever, possessed by women or 
inherited from the maternal xmcle. 

Closer to the nagual than the kin totem is the 
sacred animal of secret societies (which see), the 
initiation ceremonies of which, it should be noted, 
bear a strong resemblance to those practised by 
totem tribes. The nmual is the lineal ancestor of 
the ‘genius* of the Komans, no less than of the 
‘guides* of modem spiritualism. 

29. Nam JES,-^ Ajaim&l names are very commonly 
used, and not among ]^rimitive peoples only, for 
three per cent, of English surnames are said to be 
derived from animals (Jacobs, Studies in Bihl. 
Arch, p. 68 ; for Indo-Germanic theriophoric per- 
sonal names see Fick, Griechische Personermavnen, 
passim), (1) Tribes are named after animals; 
the name of the Aruntas in Central Australia is 
said to mean ‘cockatoo’ ; the Wakelburas are the eel 
people. In America we have the Dog Bib Indians, 
who trace their descent from the dog. In India 
the Nagas are a serpent tribe. (2) Far more com- 
mon is the practice of naming totem kins after 
animals ; it is one of the tests of totemism. In 
Australia we have a long list of Arunta and other 
totems in the works of Spencer and Gillen (for 
other kins see Frazer, Totemism). (3) The two 
sections into which most Australian tribes are 
divided are, especially in the south, often named 
after animals, and in particular after the eagle, 
hawk, and crow. Similarly we have the raven 
and wolf phratry among the Thlinkets (see also 
Frazer, op. cit.). (4) The intermarrying classes in 
Australia are also known by animal names ; on the 
Annan Kiver they are called after the eagle, hawk, 
and bee ; at Moreton Bay they are named from 
the kangaroo, emu, etc. (5) In America the age 
classes and the closely connected secret or dancing 
societies are named after animals ; in West Africa 
there is the leopard society. (6) In Zululand, 
possibly as a relic of totemism, the regiments are 
named after animals; we find similar n^es in 
Welsh history. (7) Both in America and in Aus- 
tralia sections of tribes are named from their prin- 
cipal food [Globus, xxxi. 381 ; Ixix. 59). (8) Local 

divisions of Australian tribes have animal names. 
These are not to be confused with local totem 
groups. (9) Priests and worshippers are named 
after animals (see art. Priest). (10) Totem kins 
in America, and rarely in Australia, name their 
members after some part of the totem animal. 
(11) In South Africa tlie chiefs of animal-named 
kins bear the name of the animal. (12) Especially 
in America personal names derived from animals, 
either for magical purposes or as indications of the 
characters of their oearers, are very common. 
In Central America a child is named after some 
animal, which is thenceforward his nagual (see 
‘Nagual* above; cf. Jahrh, Geog. Ges. Bern, xiii. 
150). (13) As a mark of respect kings and nobles 
receive names of animals as titles of address. 
(14) Gods are named from animals associated vuth 
them (see ‘Goat,* ‘Fox,* ‘Mouse’). (15) Divisions 
of the calendar are named after animals in East 
Asia, and children take their names from them. 
(16) The signs of the zodiac, the constellations, 
etc., are named after animals. (17) Animal names 
are sometimes applied in Europe to the bride and 
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bridegroom. (18) The reaper of the last ears, as 
representative of the corn -spirit, conceived in 
animal form, is called the cow, etc. At Easter or 
Whitsuntide, St. Thomas’s Day, etc., animal names 
are applied to the last person to get up, or to an 
individual selected in some other way ; cf. ‘gowk,* 
poisson (TAvril, (19) Various games are known 
hy animal names, in particular ‘Blind Man’s Buff’ 
(see ‘Sacrifice* below). (20) Animal nicknames 
are common in Europe, and probably in other 
parts of the world (Lang, Social Origins, App.). 
(21) The last ears of corn, as embodiments of the 
animal corn-spirit, receive animal names. 

30. Oath, ordeal, — Just as in more advanced 
societies it is the custom to call upon the gods to 
bear witness to the truth of an assertion or to 
ensure the fulfilment of a promise, so the savage 
calls upon his sacred animal (see ‘ Bear,* ‘ Dog^). 
In later times this is regarded as an appeal to the 
gods, but originally the animal itself was believed 
to punish the perjurer, either by persecuting him as 
a ghost-animal or by devouring him as a living ani- 
mal. The procedure varies, sometimes tlie hand 
is laid upon the animal or on its skull, sometimes 
its blood is drunk, sometimes the foot is put upon 
its skin. The Bantus of South Africa take an 
oath by their siboko, the Hereros by the colour of 
their oxen. In the island of Eibo the oath is 
taken by the Christmas boar. Corresponding to 
the oath by animals is a class of ordeals, in 
which the person to be absolved exposes himself 
to dangerous beasts by swimming across a river 
full of crocodiles, or by similar means. 

31. Omens. — In many cases it is impossible to 
point out either the causes which determine the 
augural character of an animal or those which 
make the appearance of a given animal favourable 
or unfavourable. Broadly speaking, omen animals 
may be classified as — (1) Totem or tutelary animals 
whose appearance is equivalent to a promise or 
grant of help to the receiver of the omen ; their 
appearance may, however, be interpreted unfavour- 
ably (Frazer, Tot. p. 23). (2) The messengers of 
evil spirits or animal forms of evil spirits, whose 
appearance is equivalent to the announcement 
that a ma^cian is seeking to do an injury to some 
one (see ‘ Owl ’). (3) The animal is divine and has 
foreknowledge ; by the manner of its appearance 
it shows what the future will be (see ‘llawk’), 
(4) The animal is the messenger of a god, who 
sends it to instruct man (see ‘Hawk’). (5) The 
animal is possessed of magical influence, which 
tends either to promote or to retard the enterprise 
to which the omen is taken to relate ; consequently 
its appearance is favourable or the reverse. 

Omen-giving animals are (1) always of evil 
augury ; (2) always of good augury ; (3) auspicious 
or the reverse, [a) according to the manner in 
which they behave, or (6) according to the number 
which appear, or (c) according to the actions of the 
augur, who may change a bad omen into a good 
one by magical or other means, e.g, by killing the 
animal, by turning round three times, by spitting, 
or by purificatory ceremonies. 

32. POSSESSION.^ A belief in possession by ani- 
mals is not uncommon. In New Guinea it is held 
that the witch is possessed by spirits, which can 
be expelled in the form of snakes, etc., just like 
any other disease. In the East Indies wer-wolfism 
is regarded as a disease of the soul which is com- 
municable by contagion, or perhaps as a kind of 
possession in which the soul may be regarded m 
poisoned by the evil principle in the form of ani- 
mals or reptiles. In South Australia the natives 
believed that they were sometimes possessed by 
certain animals, and it is no uncommon belief in 
Africa and Samoa that an offence against a totem 
or other sacred animal will be followed by its 
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growth within the body of the offender, which is 
equivalent to a kind of possession. _ Among the 
Ainus madness is explained as possession by snakes, 
etc., and they hold that it is caused especially by 
killing some sacrosanct animal. Thus a man who 
kills a cat is liable to be possessed by a cat, and he 
can prevent this only by eating part of a cat ; it is 
called cat punishment. There is also bear punish- 
ment, dog punishment, and punishment by all the 
other animals. In Japan the obsessing animal is 
regarded as the physical incarnation of the sins of 
the sufferer, and is said to leave him after a while. 
In particular, foxes are held to possess people who 
have damaged the fields, etc., of their owners ; and 
certain families are said to own foxes which enter 
the bodies of offenders and cause them to blurt out 
their crimes. In other parts dogs are the animals 
used ; they are held to go out in spirit fom ; the 
body may even die in the absence of the vivifying 
principle ; if so, the spirit enters the body of the 
owner of the dog, who is then more powerful than 
ever as a magician. Belief in the possession of 
wizards being so widely found, it is probable that 
the statement of the Prince of Wied (EeisCy ii. 190), 
that many American Indians believe they have an 
animal in their bodies, refers to possession by the 
medicine animal. There are, however, traces of a 
similar belief in Australia with regard to totems. 

33. Power over Animals, jem — Magical 
powers over the totem are frequently claimed by 
the kin in Australia, and occasionally in other 
parts of the world. Mimetic dances (see above) 
are held to give the same control. The eating of 
the flesh of an animal is believed to give power to 
cure diseases, which are often known by the name 
of that animal. Wizards and others sometimes 
claim immunity from the bite of serpents, etc. ; in 
some cases this is said to be the result of inocula- 
tion at initiation. See also ‘ Familiar,’ ‘ NaguaL’ 

34, Sacrifice. — ^An account of the orimn, func- 
tion, and theories, savage and civilized, of sacrifice 
will be found in the article on that subject. It will 
suffice here to enumerate the various explanations, 
real or assumed. (1) The commonest view is that 
the animal is a gift or tribute to a god, a mark of 
homage or of self-denial. (2) From the facts of 
totemism the theory has been developed (Robertson 
Smith) that the animal killed is really the god ; 
the object of the sacrifice, and especially of the fol- 
lowing ritual meal, is to re-establish or strengthen 
the tie between the god and his worshippers. (3) 
It is in fact found that a savage will kill and eat 
the animal god of his enemy {Miss. Beg. 1822, 
264) ; this may be explained on the same prin- 
ciple — ^the bond established by the ritual meal 
prevents^ retaliation, for an alliance has been 
entered into, unwillingly but none the less effect- 
ively. (4) Starting from the conception of the 
slain god (2), it has been surmised (Frazer) that 
the killing of the sacred animal, no less than of 
the god, has for its object the preservation of the 
Divine life, conceived as something apart from the 
living animal, from the pains and penalties of old 
age, and from the weakness to which they would 
reduce the being on whose strength the preservation 
of the people, or the growth 01 the crops, or some 
other important fact, depends. (6) From (2) fol- 
lows also the magical totem-sacrifice, found as a 
totem rite in full activity only in Central Australia, 
by which the multiplication of the animal is pro- 
moted and the species at the same time desacra- 
lized for men other thm the totem kin. Desacra- 
lization seems to have been also one of the purposes 
of the^ sacrifice of the corn-spirit, although here 
the object may have been primarily sacralization of 
the participants. (6) One means of the expulsion 
of evils is the scapegoat (see ‘Scapegoat^); the 

‘"'•-’‘ttrfficatory sacrifice attains the same object by 


killing the animal, perhaps by disseminating the 
mana of the sacred animal, and thus counteracting 
hurtful influences. (7) Corresponding to (6) we 
have the magical sacrifice intended to produce 
direct benefits ; the animal representative of the 
com-spirit is killed and its blood sprinkled, or its 
bones mixed with the seed as a means of increasing 
fertility. (8) The burial sacrifice is intended to 
provide the dead with means (a) of subsistence in 
the other world, (6) of guidance to the other world, 
(c) of proving his earthly status in the other world, 
etc., or to purify the living from the dangers of 
mourners. (9) The deificatory sacrifice provides 
(a) the individual with his nagml or individual 
tutelary spirit; (b) a building with a protecting 
spirit ; (c) a frontier with a guardian spirit, etc. 
(10) We have, further, the inspirational sacrifice, 
where the priest drinks the blood of a victim in 
order to procure obsession by his god. (11) In 
the messenger sacrifice, an animal is killed that 
it may go as an envoy to the dead (see ‘Bear,’ 
‘Turtle,’ etc.). The simple food sacrifice must of 
course be distinguished from this. (12) A common 
setiological explanation among the ancients was 
that an animal was killed because it was the 
enemy of the god or had in some way injured 
him. 

Various forms of sacrifice are found. The victim 
may be slaughtered, burnt, thrown over a preci- 
pice or from a height, immured or buried ; to 
these modes may be added the setting free of the 
bird or animal (see ‘Scapegoat’). The skin of the 
victim may be put on an idol, used for a sacred 
cloak, hung upon a tree, etc. The flesh is fre- 
quently eaten; or part may be eaten and part 
burnt or buried. Special care is frequently taken 
of the bones. The priest sometimes arrays him- 
self in the skin or mask of the animal to be sacri- 
ficed; if the sacrifice is that of the animal-god, 
the priest thereby assimilates himself to his god, 
and by putting on the Divine character sanctifies 
himself for his task. In any case, the donning of 
the skin and mask may be regarded as a rite of 
sacralization, fitting the human being for contact 
with divine things. Not only so, but the priest is 
actually called by the name of an animal. The 
worshippers of Ephesian Artemis were ‘king bees,’ 
the priestesses of Demeter, Proserpine, and the 
Great Mother, and possibly those of Delphi, were 
‘ bees ’ ; those of Dodona were ‘ doves ’ ; youths- at 
the Ephesian festival of Poseidon were ‘bulls’; 
the girls at the Brauronian festival were ‘bears’ 
(Frazer, Pans. iv. 223). In Laconia the priests of 
Demeter and Kore were ttQXoi (de Visser, Goiter, 
p. 198). 

In this connexion may be noticed some facts connected with 
the game of ‘ Blind Man's Buff.’ All over Europe the game is 
known by the names of animals [Folklore, xi. 261 ; to the names 
there given add cuckoo (Rev. des Trad. Fop. iii. 346), hoopoe 
(Masponsy Lahros, JocXs, p. 46), sheep (Eolland, Rimes, p. 164), 
wryneck (Fagot, Folklore, p. 84) ; the name * blind fly ’ is also 
found in India]. The players in the Middle Ages wore masks, 
as may be seen in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, and we may 
certainly infer that they wore the mask of the animal by whose 
name the game was known. The significance of these facts is 
seen when we discover that the procedure in the game of 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’ is precisely that of many popular customs, 
in which cocks, cats, etc., are killed (Folklore, xi. 261 &). It 
cannot, however, be assumed that the game is a mere muta- 
tion of rituals in which animals are sacrificed, for it was not by 
children only that it was played or performed in the Middle 
Ages. In this connexion it should not be overlooked that in 
Sierra Leone the leopard society don leopard skins when they 
seize a human victim for sacrifice (Kingsley, Travels, p. 637). 
In this case, however, the human victim may have taken the 
place of a leopard ; the leopard hunters of the Gold Coast like- 
wise dress like leopards and imitate their actions when they 
have killed one (see ‘ Leopard’). 

As to the priority of human or animal sacrifices, 
no general law can be laid down. On the one 
hand, we find in Central Australia the ritual eating 
of the totem, and this is certainly not derived 
from any antecedent human sacrifice. On the 
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other hand, we find, also in Australia, a ceremony 
of child sacrifice in connexion with the initiation 
of the magician, where the priority of animal j 
sacrifice is in the highest degree improbable. In 
America the ritual killing of the medicine animal 
(see ‘ Nagual 0, as the central feature of the initi- 
ation rite, cannot be regarded as anything but 
primitive. But the human sacrifices of Mexico 
seem to be secondary in their nature, due, possibly, 
to a scarcity of domestic animals. How far the 
agricultural sacrifice of a girl among the Pawnees 
can be regarded as primitive it is dimcult to say ; 
the idea of the animal corn-spirit was certainly 
known to them, and the influence of cannibalism 
may have determined a transition from animal to 
human sacrifice, if indeed it did not at the outset 
bring about a practice of human sacrifice. Where, 
as in Africa and the East Indies, the sacrifice is 
frequently of the character of an ofiering to a 
dead man, we have no reason to argue that one 
form preceded the other. At the same time w’e 
cannot affirm that these sacrifices were the original 
form in those regions. The question is in most i 
cases insoluble. 

35 . SCAPBGOAT. — Diseases and evil influences 
are commonly conceived by savage and barbarous 
peoples as persons, often as spirits ; and as a logical 
consequence they hold that it is possible by suitable 
means to expel or otherwise render innoxious all the 
ills with which they are from time to time afflicted. 
One method of doing so is to cause them to enter 
the body of an animal, or sometimes, where the 
personal form of the e^ influences is less empha- 
sized, to load them upon the animal, and drive it 
from the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
In India the scape-animal may be a pig (as for 
Sitala, the smallpox goddess), a goat or buffalo 
(for cholera in Berar), or a cock (for cholera among 
the Pataris, and, in light epidemics, in Berar) ; and 
it is noteworthy that the buffalo, goat, or cock 
must be black (as the vehicle of Yama, the god 
of death). In many cases, moreover, the scape- 
animal becomes an actual sacrifice, as among the 
Hill Bhotiyas, where once a year, in honour of the 
village god, a dog is intoxicated with bhang and 
spirits, and then beaten and stoned to death, so 
that no disease or misfortune may visit the village 
during the year (Crooke, i. 141 f., 1661, 169-174). 

When the Piaroas of the Orinoco hufld a new hut, they be- 
lieve that it is occupied by an evil spirit who must be dislodged 
before it is possible for them to take possession of their new 
abode. They capture some bird, by preference a toucan, aUve, 
wrap it up in t>anana leaves, and place it across the thr^old, 
so as to prevent the spirit from escaping. The men of the 
family dance, gesticulate, and menace the evil spirit, which at 
last endeavours to leave the hut ; it cannot pass over the body 
of the toucan, and is compelled to enter it. The bird, terrified 
by the noise and confusion, straggles within its covering of 
banana leaves ; its movements are observed by an old woman ; 
at toe proper moment she sets it free and herself flees at full 
speed hito the forest Ttte bird makes use of its recovered 
liberty and carries away the evil spirit (Tov/r Monde^ 1888, 
iL 848 ; for similar customs see 102 ff.). 

Sometimes it is held sufficient to make images of animals 
instead of using living animals ; in Old Oalahar the expulsion 
of ghosts or devils is called ndok ; rude im^es of crocodiles, 
leopards, etc., called nahihom^ are placed in the street, and 


the people of Malabar share the Hindu reverence for the cow, but 
the priests are said to have transferred toe sins of the people 
into one or more cows, which then carried them away to what- 
ever place was appointed by the Brahman {Golden Bough% iii. 

mi 

There is a European custom of nuntmg the wren 
and other animals, usually in the winter season, 
and especially about Christmas, at which time the 
expulsion of evils among peoples of lower ciffture 
usually takes place. The wren and other animals 
which figure in these customs are sometimes simply 
set free (EoUand, qp- dt, ii. 297 ; VolJcskunde, vn 
166, etc. ). It is not xmprohable that one of the idep 
at the bottom of the practice is the expulsion of evils 


{FL xvii. 258 f.). It should be observed that a 
frequent feature of these popular customs is a pro- 
cession in which the wren or other animal is carried 
round the village or town. A similar practice pre- 
vailed in Dahomey (ilfm. Cath, 1868, 107), where 
every three years the serpent god Dan be was carried 
round in a hammock, his bearers killing dogs, pigs, 
and fowls on their way; this ceremony they ex- 
plained as intended to rid the community of its 
ills and diseases. In the hunting of the witen and 
similar customs the striking at the animal with 
sticks, etc., is a prominent feature; this appears 
to be the method by which the sins and evils of 
the community are put away. In Bombay the 
Mhars celebrate the Dusserah festival, at which a 
young buffalo is set free and pursued, each of his 
pursuers striking him with his hand or some weapon. 
The effect of this ceremony is held to be to make 
the animal the bearer of the sins of every person 
who touches him {Glohus^ xvii. 24). 

36 . SKULLi GABLE-HBADS. — Beaching back to 
classical times, and in the present day extending 
far beyond European limits, is the custom of hang- 
ing up the skulls of slain animals, or sometimes 
their jawbones. The head is often regarded as the 
seat of the soul, and in the East Indies this is the 
reason given for preserving the jawbone ; probably 
the Eskimo custom of preserving the heads of seals 
has a similar idea at its base. More commonly the 
head is put up in a field or a vineyard as a talisman 
to keep off evil influences ; in the same way, after 
a head-hunting expedition, the head of a bnceros 
(see below) is put up as a defence. American 
farmers frequently fasten the skulls of horses or 
cattle to bams and other outhouses, although the 
object is now merely decorative. Arising out of 
this use of the skull, which had its counterpart in 
Europe, we find the practice of carving horses’ and 
other heads on the gables {Folklore^ xi. 322, etc.), 
but here again their magical significance seems to 
have been Tost. In the Middle Ages the Wends put 
up a skull when there was a plague among the 
cattle, but in modern days the practice is rather 
to bury it ; from the stones of the revival of the 
disease when the skull is dug up, it is clear that 
the idea now is that the plague is buried ; the same 
idea is found in India. The skull is sometimes 
important in ritual (see * Bison ’). 

37 . Tabu, — ^Kespect for totems or other sacrosanct 
animals may be shown positively or negatively. The 
system of prohibitions by which respect is shown 
negatively is commonly called tabu. It is very 
generally forbidden to kill the animal (Frazer, Tot, 
p. 9; Folklore^ xi. 239-242; and below, ^(m.). It 
may not be eaten, even if killed by another person ; 
or in some cases even touched, save sometimes for 
the taking of an oath. In South Africa it is held 
to be unlucky to see the dhoko (tabued animal), 
and in many cases there is an objection to using 
the ordinary name of an animal. Sometimes it is 
forbidden to imitate the voice of an animal or bird ; 
it is often accounted unlucky to keep it in or near 
the house. The eggs of birds may not be taken, 
and there is a strong objection to the use of the 
feathers of certain birds in making feather beds.^ 

The penalties for violation of these tabus, which 
are, of course, seldom found exemplified completely 
in any one area or in the case 01 a single animal, 
are varied. It is a common belief in England that 
the harrying of a robin^s nest is punished by an 
accident to 0 ie offender, usually the breaking of a 
bone. Of other birds it is said that he who Mils 
them is killing father or mother. Sometimes an 
injury done to a sacrosanct animal is believed to 
be followed by ill-luck or sickness in the family or 
among the cattle. In the Congo area it is thought 
that the women of the kin will miscarry or give 
birth to animals of the totem species, or die of 
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some dreadful disease, if a totem animal is eaten. 
Leprosy, madness, death by lightning, and various 
diseases are among other penalties for disrespect to 
sacred animals. In Samoa the sacred animal was 
thought to take up its abode in the man who broke 
the tabu protecting it, and thus kill him ; a ‘ man 
of the turtle’ would not object to helping a friend 
to cut up a turtle, but would take the precaution 
of tying a bandage over his mouth, lest an embryo 
turtle should slip do>vn his throat and cause his 
death. 

No sharp distinction can be drawn between sacred 
and unclean animals. The mere fact that an 
animal is the subject of tabus is indecisive. 

Name-tabu. — It by no means follows that all 
tabus are an indication of respect for the animal 
whose name is avoided. In the case of dangerous 
or destructive animals the use of their name may 
have the result of summoning them, just as the 
use of the name of a dead man calls him. Various 
words are forbidden among fishermen ; but it may 
be that it is unlucky for seafaring folk to mention 
things connected with the land, just as the Eskimos 
think that land and sea animals must be kept 
apart in cooking. Or it may be that the naming 
of an animal or fish will warn it that it is being 
pursued. Or the words may be, for some reason, 
of ill omen. See Tabu. 

38. Tatu, paint, keloids, deformations.--- 
In America and New Guinea totem kins frequently 
bear their totem tatued on their bodies (Frazer, 
Tot, p. 28). In South Africa (ib. p. 2) teeth are 
knocked out in order that a resemblance to oxen 
may be produced. In British Columbia the totem 
is painted upon the face {Globus, Ixxiv. 194). In 
South America some of the tribes of Brazil tatu 
their faces so as to resemble birds (Spix and Martins, 
Travels, p. 1027), which they respect and mourn 
for when they die, and into which they believe 
that they pass at death (von den Steinen, Nafur- 
vblkern, p. 512). The Californian Indians burned 
their naguals into their flesh, just as the Indians 
of Canada tatued theirs (Frazer, p. 55). In Africa 
some of the tribal marks, probably in raised pattern, 
are intended to make the wearer resemble a lion 
or a panther {Tour du Monde, 1891, i. 63). Some 
Hindu tatu marks, which are, for the most part, 
restricted to women, are intended to represent 
animals, but they are selected merely according 
to the desire of the person to be tatued, and, though 
perhaps originally totemistic, are now regarded 
simply as ornamental (Crooke, ii. 30-33). The 
totem mark in America and the tribal mark in 
Africa are sometimes emblazoned on the property 
of the totem kin or' of the tribe (Frazer, op. cit. 
p. 30 ; Tow du Monde, loc. cit.). In Australia the 
tribes of the Upper Darling are said to carve their 
totems on their shields (Frazer, p. 30). The wizard 
frequently has animals carved on his wand or 
painted on his dress. 

39. Tongue. — Hunters frequently cut out the 
tongues of slain animals, and the tongues are eaten 
as sacred food. In folk- tales the test of the tongues 
is a frequent means of deciding between two 
claimants. The tongue of the sacrificial victim is 
important, and in Bohemia fox’s ton^e is held to 
confer the gift of eloquence. In N.W. America 
the shamans wear otter and eagle tongues round 
their necks as a means of acquuring supernatural 
knowledge. In particular, an otter’s tongue is held 
to confer a kno^edge of the language or all inani- 
mate objects, all birds, beasts, and living creatures 
{Golden Bought ii. 421, 422 j cf. Krause, Die TlinUt 
Indianer, p. 284). The shamanistic rattles contain 
the tongue motif carved on them as a rule in this 
part of America, and similar figures have been 
found m the Pacific (Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. 1881- 
1882, pp. 111-112). Tongue masks are recorded in 


New Zealand (Parkinson, Journal, pp. 98, 128 ; see 
also Frobenius, Weltansch. p. 199). 

40. Totemism. — Under ordinary circumstances, 
totemism is a relation between a group of human 
beings and a species of animals, characterized by 
three main features: (1) the assumption by the 
totem kin of the name of the animal ; (2) the pro- 
hibition of the intermarriage of persons of the same 
totem name ; (3) respect paid by every member of 
the totem kin to the totem animal. Each of these 
features is liable to deformation; we find totem 
kins which respect an animal other than their 
eponymous one ; kin exogamy becomes local exo- 
gamy or disappears altogether ; the totem animal 
is eaten ritually or otherwise. Other features of 
totemism are present only occasionally, and their 
absence in no way invalidates the totemic character 
of the relation. More especially in America the 
connexion between the kin and the animal is 
explained as one of descent, the animal sometimes 
having united itself to a human being, sometimes 
having transformed itself into the ancestors of 
the kin by a gradual process, and so on. But it 
must not De supposed that totemism exists or has 
existed wherever we find a myth of descent from 
an animal (see ‘Myths of Ancestors’ above). 
More especially in Australia the totem is held to 
aid his Kinsmen by omens or in other ways. Con- 
versely, in Central Australia, the kin perform 
magical rites to promote the increase of the totem 
species ; traces of magical influence over the totem 
are found elsewhere ; but it does not seem legiti- 
mate to assume that all cases of magical influence 
of this sort are totemic in origin. Sometimes the 
kin indicate their totem by tatuing or other marks, 
sometimes by deformations, or by the mode of wear- 
ing the hair, or by their dress. 

In determining the totem of a child, kinship is 
usually reckoned through the mother. On the other 
hand, the usual course at marriage is for the female 
to remove to the husband’s house or district. The 
result of this is that the kins in any area are (1) 
intermingled, and (2) continually changing. Where 
the parent from whom the child takes its totem 
continues to reside in his or her own district, the 
tendency is for the totem kins to become localized. 
The result of this is that certain animals are 
respected in certain districts ; in this way perhaps 
originated the local cults of Egypt. Tribal respect 
for the totem of the chief, and ancestor-worship 
are also paths by which totemism may have been 
transformed. 

Totemistic tabus do not differ markedly in form 
from those connected with other sacred animals; 
they may therefore be dealt with together in this 
article (see ‘ Tabu ’ above). 

Secc totems. — A peculiar relation exists in 
Australia between the two sexes and two species 
of animals which might better be termed ‘ animal 
brothers and sisters.’ It is found from South 
Australia as far as Brisbane, and the animals thus 
related to the men and women are lizards, owls, 
bats, emu- wrens, superb warblers, and goatsuckers. 
Although the life of a man or woman is believed to 
be bound up with the life of one of these animals, 
and although they are in consequence jealously 
protected by the sex to which they belong, as a 
preliminary to marriage it is the custom among 
the Kumaxs for one of the ‘animal relatives* to be 
killed by the opposite sex {Golden Bough\ iii. 
414-416). 

41. Vegetation. — ^In the ancient world a number 
of minor deities, especially connected with vegeta- 
tion, were believed to possess animal or semi-animal 
form. Not only were the bull and goat closely 
associated with Dionysus, but Pan, the Satyrs, 
and the Fauns are especially associated with goats 
(see below). The only explanation hitherto sug- 
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gested of this connexion is that the goat natur- 
ally wanders in the forest and browses off the 
tender shoots of trees, so that the animal which 
so boldly appropriates the property of the tree- 
spirit can be none other than that spirit in bodily 
form. Frazer has explained the ceremonies per- 
formed at various periods in the spring as intended 
in part to promote the growth of vegetation by 
killmg the old, and therefore weak, spirit of the 
previous year, replacing him by a more youthful 
and vigorous representative. Many of these cere- 
monies are performed during the Carnival or at 
Mid-Lent ; among the animals which appear at 
that period are the bear (in effigy), the ox, the 
goat, the wolf, etc. But these ceremonies seem 
to have had another purpose too, — that of the 
expulsion of evils, — so that we cannot identi^ all 
the animals that so appear with the spirit of 
vegetation. In the same way various animals 
(the squirrel, fox, cat, etc.) are thrown into the 
bonfires at Easter or other periods of the year, 
— Frazer says as sun - charms. It is hardly 
legitimate to regard these as so many representa- 
tives of the spirit of vegetation. In China the 
spirits are bxul-shaped (de Groot, Eel, Syst, iv. 
279). 

42. Water. — In Greece, Poseidon and river 
gods generally seem to have been conceived under 
the form of bulls {JHS xiv. 126, 129). The festival 
of Poseidon was called Tauria^ and his priests were 
termed ‘bulls’ (de Visser, Goiter ^ pp. 41, 193). 
In the north of Europe, on the other hand, the 
horse seems to have been considered a more appro- 
priate form for the god of water (see ‘ Horse cf. 
folklore, v. 116). In South Africa and Australia 
the form attributed to water-monsters is that of 
the serpent (see below). In India and Eastern 
Asia the conception of a dragon replaces that of a 
serpent ; we find traces of the same idea in Europe 
in the story of Perseus and its many variants. See 
also ‘Dragon,* ‘Serpent.’ 

43. Werewolf . — The belief in wer-wolves is 
connected, on the one hand, with the pathological 
condition known as lycanthropy, in which the 
sufferer believes himself turned into an animal; 
on the other, with the belief in naguals (see above), 
familiars and tutelary spirits which serve the 
human beings who can secure their services. 
Corresponding to these two sources of the belief, 
there are two different forms of it. In the first 
place, the man is conceived to put off his own form 
and assume that of the animal — in Europe most 
commonly the wolf, as the last dangerous animal 
to be exterminated or to survive in the west and 
south. This transformation may be temporary or 
permanent, may be due to eating human flesh, to 
the sins of the transformee, or to some mamcal 
procedure such as the drawing on of a wolf’s 3cin, 
or to contamon, such as eating food left by another 
wer-wolf. In the second place, it may be simply 
the spirit of the wer-man which undergoes the 
change, his body being left torpid at home; or, 
according to another form of the belief, the wer- 
animal is simply his servant, and the man himself 
goes on with his ordinaiy occupations while it is 
on the prowl; his life, however, depends on its 
security. 

In Europe the wer-wolf is supposed to fall upon 
his victim like ordinary wolves. In the East 
Indies the procedure of the wer-animal is more 
complicated. He attacks solitary individuals, who 
forthwith become drowsy. Thereupon the wer- 
man assumes his own form, cuts up his victim, 
eats his liver, and puts the body together again. 
There are various signs by which a wer-wolf can be 
recognized, and ordeals are prescribed for discover- 
ing it. The wer-wolf is, as a rule, in the form of a 
living man ; but sometimes the dead are believed 


to return in animal form (see ‘ Soul-animal ’ above) 
and practise the same arts as wer-wolves proper. 
A method of burial is prescribed in Celebes for 
preventing the revival of the dead wer-man. The 
wer-wolf as form of the dead is closely connected, 
if not identical, with the vampire in some of its 
forms. See also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Toteniism’ above. 
See Lycantheopy. 

44. A Ant.— We learn 

from Greek writers that ants were worshipped 
in Thessaly ; the Myrmidons revered them and 
claimed descent from them (de Visser, Goiter, p. 
157 ; Lang, Myth, ii. 197). In Dahomey and Porto 
Novo, ants are regarded as the messengers of the 
serpent-god Danbe [Miss. Oath. 1884, 232). In 
Jabim, New Guinea, it is believed that a second 
death after the first is possible, in which case the 
soul becomes an ant 0Sfachr. K. WUhehmland, 
1897, 92). We find in Cornwall the belief that 
ants are the souls of unbaptized children [FLJ v. 
182). In France it is held that it brings ill-luck to 
destroy an ant’s nest (Kolland, Faime, iv. 279). 
The ant is fed by Hindus and Jains on certain 
days, and is regarded as associated with the souls 
of the blessed dead (Crooke, ii. 256). 

In South America and California one mode of 
initiation was to allow the boy or girl to be stung 
by ants {Golden Bought iii, 215); it is said to 
make them brisk and impart strength. The Piojes 
submit to it in order to acquire skill with the 
blow-tube (tMJviii. 221), The Athapascan Dog- 
Ribs believed that the gift of prophecy was ac- 
q^uired by secretly putting an ant under the skin of 
the hana (Franklin, Second Expedition, p. 291). 
On the other hand, the Arimtas hold that a medicine 
man must not go near the nest of the bull-dog ant ; 
for if he were bitten, he would lose his power for 
ever (Spencer and Gillen, Nat. Tr. p. 625). In 
Bulgaria and Switzerland, ants are regarded as of 
bad omen (Strausz, Bulgaren, p. 298 ; Sckw. Arch. 
ii. 216). The Esthonians regard them as of good 
omen {Gel. Ehst. Ges. Schrifien, No. 2, p. 28) ; and 
for the Huculs red ants are lucky, black unlucky 
(Kaindl, p. 105). 

Not only the ant but also the ant-hill is the 
object of superstitious observances. The Juangs 
take an oath on an ant-hill, and the Kharrias use 
it as an altar {Miss. Gath. 1897, 369, 380). At 
Poona a dance round an ant-hill is part of a 
religious ceremony {Bmnhay Gaz. xviii. i. 293). 
In West Africa, ants’ nests are regarded by the 
Susus as the residence of demons (Winterbottom, 
Sierra L. i. 222). Elsewhere they are brought into 
connexion with the souls of dead chiefs (Bastian, 
Bidder, p. 181). In South Africa the bodies of 
children are buried in ant-hills that have been 
excavated by ant-eaters {Account of Cape of Good 
Hope, 143). In the Sudan it is believed that a 
hyaena-man assumes his animal form at an ant’s 
nest {Globus, xlii. 157). For myths and folk-tales 
of the ant see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 44 ff‘. 

Ass.— The Romans believed that the Jews wor- 
shipped the ass (Tac. Ann. v. iii. 4 ; Diodor. iv. 
148; cf. Reinach, Cultes, i. 342; Krauss, in JE 
ii. 222--224). In Greece at the present day the 
pagania are believed to have asses’ heads; the 
people believe them to be Jews who worshipped 
the ass (Pouqueville, Voyage, ii. 415 ; cf. Tsuntas, 
’E^. ’Apx- 1887, p. 160, pi. X.). At Frickhausen 
in Wiirttemberg the fieasants are said to keep a 
wooden ass in a cellar as the tutelary deity of 
the village (Mannhardt, Germ. My then, p. 411). 
In explanation of the poverty of Silesian vine- 
yards, it is said that tlie ancient Silesians ate 
the ass on which Silenus rode (Sinapius, Olsno- 
graphia, i. 342, 3). Typhon was represented with 
an ass’s head, and the inhabitants of Coptos threw 
an ass down a precipice as his representative (Pint. 
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c?e Is. et Os, 30). The Armenians sacrifice an ass 
at the grave of the ancestors of a_ person against 
whom they have a claim, in the belief that if their 
claim is not satisfied, the soul of such ancestors 
will pass into an ass (Haxthausen, Transkaukasiaf 

ii. 21). In parts of Germany, children are said to 
come from the ass’s pond (Mannhardt, Germ, 
Mythen, p. 411). At Erfurt it is the custom to 
sell earthenware images in the shape of donkeys 
at an annual fair {ih. p. 414). In Moldavia, 
Calabria, and Portugal, an ass’s head is a means 
of averting evil or the influence of the evil eye 
from the fields or orchards ( Holland, Fame, iv. 
191; Trede, Eeidenthum^ p. 210; Milusine, viii. 
14). Near Meiningen the last stroke of the reaper 
was said to kill the oats, barley, or lentil ass, lust 
as in other parts other animals are regardea as 
incarnations of the corn-spirit (Haupt’s Zeitsehr, 
f. D. Altertum, iii. 360 fi’.). 

Prominent among mediaeval festivals was the 
fUe des dms or festa asinaria (Chambers, Medieval 
Stage, i, 282, 306, 331 fi'. ; Zts, des Alperwereins, 
xxviii. 135-154), and there are traces of the per- 
formers wearing ass masks (Chambers, op, cit. 
p. 332). It seems probable that in spite of its 
ecclesiastical associations it was simply a popular 
festival of the same nature as the ‘white horse’ 
[Bev, Hist. Eel, xxxviii. 334) and other customs, 
the existence of which far back in the Middle 
Ages is well attested by ecclesiastical fulminations. 
In the present case the association of the ass with 
Palm Sunday made it possible for the Church to 
throw a veneer of religion over the pagan rite. 
In Augsburg in the 16th century a wooden ass was 
drawn through the streets; palms were thrown 
down before it; a priest prostrated himself and 
was beaten by another priest ; and the first palm 
to be caught up was used in magical ceremonies 
(Germania, xvii. 81). Many of these celebrations 
are kept up unofficially at the present d^ at 
various times in the spring — Mid-Lent, Palm 
Sunday, Easter, Whitsuntide (Tradition, vi. 197, 
226; Bavaria, II. i. 163; Keinsberg-Diixingsfeld, 
Festl, Jahr,pass. ; Zts,f, Volhsk. iii. 307, iv. 33). 
The ass also appears in connexion with St. 
Nicholas on Dec. 6th, and in Zug children on this 
day carry round a wooden ass’s head (Schw, 
Archiv, i. 64). In Grisons the ass of St. Nicholas 
is said to carry off the children and throw them 
down a precipice (ib, ii. 167). On the Thursday 
before Christmas the Fosterlijagd is held at Entle- 
buch ; people from other villages arrive, and one 
of them represents Posterli, sometimes in the shape 
of an ass. The image is left in a comer of the 
village (Stalder, Schweizer. Idiotihon, i. 208). For 
myths of the ass, its supposed phallic meaning, 
and folk-tales relating to it, see de Gubernatis, 
Zool. Myth. ii. 359-399. The story of Midas is 
also discussed by Ciszewski, Bajka o Midasovoych 
mzach. 

Basilisk.— Accounts of the basilisk (^atnXia-Kos), 
a king of the serpents, have come down from Plii^ 
(XXIX. xix.) and Heliodorus (JSthiopica, iii. 8). & 
was believed to be a small serpent with a cock’s 
head ; its look wp fatal. In mediseval and modem 
Europe the basilisk or cockatrice is supposed to be 
hatched from the egg of a seven-year-old cock or 
from the hundredth egg of a hen (Milnsine, v. 18- 
22). ^ On the other hand, the first egg of a black 
hen is held in Bohemia to he the dangerous one ; 
there is, however, another belief, according to 
which it produces the Soteh, or demon of good 
luck (Grohmann, Alergl,, Nos. 77, 543, 544). 

Bat. — ^Amoug the Cakehi<iuels the chief god, 
Chamalcan, took the form of a bat (Bancroft, iii. 
484). A sacred hat figures in a Queensland myth ; 
the first man and woman were told not to approach 
it, but the woman disobeyed and the hat flew away ; 


after that death came into the world ; the form of 
the myth, however, suggests Christian influence 
(Ballou, Under the Southern Cross^ p. 141). Among 
the Bongos, bats are called' by the same generic 
term as witches and spirits — hitahok (Schweinfurth, 
Heart of Africa, i. 144). In West Africa an island 
on the Ivory Coast is peopled with huge bats, 
which are regarded as the souls of the dead, and are 
sacrosanct for that reason (Golden Bough‘s, ii. 431), 
The Bantus of Natal will not touch a hat (Fleming, 
Southern Africa, p, 265). In Tonga, hats are 
sacred, probably as the abode of the souls of the 
dead (mssler, Sudseehilder, p. 318). No native 
in 'Victoria will kill or eat them for this reason 
(Parker, Aborigines, p. 25), and the Adjahdurahs 
also respect them (It. G, S. Aust., S, Aust, Br. n. 

iii. 17). They are respected in Bosnia ( Wiss. Mitt, 

iv. 471) and parts of Shropshire (Burne, Shrop, 
Folkl. p. 214), out in other places they are killed. 
In Kusaie, or Strong Island, bat flesh is tabu to 
men (Hernsheim, Sudsee, p. 49). Among various 
Victorian tribes the bat is a ‘sex totem,’ better 
termed a ‘ man’s brother ’ (Frazer, Tot, p. 52). In 
China the hat is the emblem of the four desirable 
things (Miss. Gath. 1899, 359). In Poland it is of 
good omen before sunset [Tradition, viii. 138). It 
is considered lucky in Sarajevo for one to come 
into the house (Wiss. Mitt. iv. 441). On tlie other 
hand, it is usually considered of bad omen (Wiede- 
mann, Ehsten, p. 451 ; Strackerjan, p. 24, etc.), 
and in Salzburg it is believed to bring death into 
the house (MS note). In Sicily the bat is re- 
garded as a form of the devil, and a verse is sung 
to it; when it is caught it is killed by fire or 
nailed up with outspread wings (de Gubernatis, 
Zool. Myth. ii. 203). For the song, compare 
Ledieu, Monoyr, dun Bourg picard, p. 41. The 
custom of nailing up hats is common (S4hillot, 
Trad, de la H. Bret, p. 94 ; Trede, Heidenthum, ii. 
249; Bficler-Kreutzwald, p. 143). A bat’s heart 
is believed to bring luck at cards (Kohler, Volks- 
branch, p. 417). 

Bear. — ^Although the bear is an obiect of fear 
and respect to most of the uncultured races who 
are acquainted with it, there is hut little to say of 
it so far as mythology is concerned. In a few cases 
we find a myth of descent from the bear; the 
Modocs of California believe that they are ^rung 
from the union of a daughter of the Great Spirit, 
who was blown down Mount Shasta, with a grizzly 
bear; before this bears were like men, hut the 
Great Spirit then made them quadrupeds. As a 
mark of respect they never mention the bear by 
name ; if an Indian is killed by a bear, he is buried 
on the spot, and all who pass by the spot for years 
afterwards cast a stone upon the place (Miller, Life 
among the Modocs, p. 242), Some of the totem 
kins of the Amerinds trace their origin to hears 
(Dwight, Travels, iv. 184; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr, 
iii. 268). In Europe, as well as in Syria and^ in 
Dardistau, stories are or have been told of girls 
who are abducted by bears and produce sometimes 
human, sometimes half-human, offspring (Holland, 
Faune pop. i. 53 ; Twysden, Hist. An^. Scr. x. 
945 ; Leitner, Languages ana Races of Dardistan, 
iii. 12; MacCulloch, 270 f). The Crees tell a 
similar story, hut here the offspring are bears 
which are later transformed into men (Petitot, 
Traditions, p. 460). The Malays tell of the bear a 
story of the Gelert type (JBAS, S.B., No, 7, p. 23). 

As a useful and at the same time dangerous 
animal, the bear receives in many parts of the 
world a tribute of respect during its lifetime, which 
is often manifested by a disinclination to pronounce 
its name (see below, ‘ Name tabu ’). It is, however, 
but seldom that it receives actual worship before 
it has been laid low. In Japan there is a tradition 
of a white bear-god which lives in an inaccessible 
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mountain {Mitt. d. Ges. N.V, Ostasiensy xlix. p. 
431). Among the Tatars the earth spirits take 
the form of bears among other animals, and on 
this account they are accorded increased respect 
(Gastrin, Vorlemngeny p. 230), but there is nothing 
to show that they receive actual worship. One 
authority says that the Ostiaks worship the image 
of a bear (Ides, TrmeUy p. 29) j and in India the i 
bear is believed to scare away disease, so that 
ailing children are made to ride on the backs of 
tame animals of this species (Crooke, ii. 242). 

Name-tabu, — Some animals are not called by 
their ordinary names for fear of summoning them, 
but in the case of the bear the use of specif terms 
seems to arise from a fear of offending it and a 
desire to do it honour. In Sweden it is called 
‘grandfather,* by the Esthonians ‘broadfoot*; 
analogous to this case, though with a difference of 
usage, is the Ottawa practice of terming the bear 
kin ‘broad feet.* The Finns call the bear ‘the 
apple of the wood,’ ‘beautiful honey paw,* etc. 
{Golden Bough\ i. 466; see also AltW ii. 332; 
Kaindl, Huzulen, 103). The Yocuts never express 
enmity to the bear, lest he should hear and take 
vengeance {FLJ v. 73). 

Far more marked is the respect paid to the dead 
bear. Indeed, more than one observer has asserted 
of some of the East Asiatic peoples that the bear is 
their chief divinity. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the Ainus and others kill the bear 
whenever they can, and that its flesh forms their 
staple food. The subject has been treated at 
length by Frazer {Golden Bough? y ii. 375 ff.), whose 
account is here followed, and who explains the cus- 
tom as an atonement offered to the species, through 
the medium of single individuals, for the loss it 
sustains in the slaughter of so many of its members 
for food. 

In preparation for the Ainu festival, a young bear 
is caught about the end of winter and brought into 
the village; it is fed until its strength increases 
and it threatens to escape from its wooden cage ; 
then, in the autumn, the festival is held. The 
giver of the feast invites all his friends ; libations 
are offered to the bear and various deities ; and 
the women dance round the cage, addressing the 
animal in terms of endearment. After the men 
have shot at it with blunt arrows, a number of 
men put an end to its life by kneeling on it and 
pressing its neck against a log, the women all the 
time uttering lamentations ^hind them. The 
carcass is set up before certain sacred wands and 
decorated in various wi^s. Libations are offered 
to it, and the women, mying aaide aU marks of 
sorrow, dance merrily before it. The animal is 
next skiimed and cut up, and its blood is drunk, so 
far as is known, by men only. The liver and brain 
are eaten on the spot, and the remainder of the 
flesh is divided among those who have been present. 
The Gilyaks hold a similar festival ; but tibe bear 
is shot with arrows in this case; at the end of 
the ceremonies the skull is placed on a tree {GB^ 
ii. 380). There seems to be a practice of im- 
puting the gi^t of the slaughter of the bear to 
the toad, 'vmich has an evil reputation among 
the Gilyaks (i6. p. 383). Before being sacrificed 
the bear is led round the village, and ceremonies 
are performed in its honour {ib, p. 382). 

According to a later account, which is important 
for our attitude towards the whole of the East 
Asiatic bear ceremonies, ithe Gilyaks celebrate a 
festival for any bear which they kill in hunting, 
as well as for tnose they rear ; as soon as the cere- 
mony is over, the soul of the animal, which has 
permitted itself to be killed, goes to the * Lord of 
the Mountain,* Pal, accompanied by dogs killed 
in his honour, and by the souls of ^ts of which 
it is the recipient. 


The bear festival jiroper is instituted in honour 
of a recently deceased kinsman. It is prepared 
by the gens of the deceased, but forms a general 
feast of several gentes, which are a more important 
factor in its celebration than the gens which 
provides the festivity. When the time comes to 
kill the bear, the chief guests are the husbands of 
the women of the host’s kin ; they bring with them 
their sons-in-law, whose duty it is to kill the bear. 
The guests are called natch, and they are enter- 
tained by the ‘ lord of the bear.* Women are ex- 
cluded from the ceremony of killing the bear, which 
is preceded by a trial of skill with the bow, in 
which the natch take part as well as the kin of the 
‘lord of the bear * ; it is a point of honour for the 
latter to shoot badly. The tmtch then settle 
among themselves who is to give the fatal wound. 
When the guests have gone, the nearest kinsmen 
of the dead man proceed to cut up the bear, which 
is placed in a majestic pose after being killed, its 
head to the west. Its head is carried ofl* by the 
women on a sacred sledge, on whicli are also 
tobacco, sugar, bow and arrows, etc., gifts to the 
dead beast, who takes their souls with him. The 
guests of honour alone partake of the flesh of the 
bear ; their hosts get only bear soup. Before they 
depart, the natch leave several dogs tied near the 
head of the bear. These are directed to follow 
their master the bear, and are then killed on the 
same spot. The flesh of the dogs is consumed by 
all persons of the kin of the dead man. On the 
following day the head of the bear is taken to its 
last restmg - place, and then its soul goes to the 
‘Lord of the Mountain* {ABW viii. 260-272). 

If the precise meaning of these ceremonies is not 
apparent, it is at least clear that the cult of dead 
kinsmen is one of the elements at the present day ; 
it may be noted that the ‘ kin gods * of the Gilyalcs 
are human beings who have met with a violent 
death, but whether it is only in honour of such 
that the festival is held does not appear {ib. p. 259). 
A second element is possibly that of purmcation 
{ib, p. 273). 

On the whole, we must regard the Gilyak cere- 
mony as analogous to the Zufii turtle-killing — a 
means of communication with the dead of the 
tribe. 

The Ostiaks, on the other hand, appear to pay 
equal honour to every bear which they kill ; tney 
cut off its head, hang it on a tree, and, surrounding 
it, pay respect to it ; then they run towards the 
body and lament over it, explaining that it is not 
ttiey but the Bussians who have killed it (Auter- 
mony. Voyage, ii. 92). As a mark of respect, 
Samoyeds allow no woman to eat of its flesh 
(Erman, Beise, i, 681). If the Ostiaks show re- 
spect to the bear, they also give evidence of very 
different feelings ; its skin is stuffed with hay and 
spat upon to the accompaniment of songs of 
triumph {ib, 670), but they subsequently set up 
the figure in a comer of the court and treat it for a 
time as a tutela^ deity {ib, ). (For songs in honour 
of the bear see JBeittdge zur Kenntniss, xxv. 79). 

We find a similar custom among the Pottawa- 
tomies. The head of the bear is set up and painted 
with various colours, and all participants in the 
feast sing songs in its honour (Baumgarten, Allg, 
Ges, Am. ii. 642). Although no speciS ceremonies 
are observed by the Kamtchatkans, the killer of 
a bear is obliged to invite all his friends to partake 
of the flesh (Krachenninikow, ii. 107). Among 
the Lapps the bear hunt is the occasion of various 
ceremonies. When the animal is dead, they beat 
it with rods and then transport it on a sledge to a 
hut constmcted on purpose ; they then go to a hut 
where their wives await them ; the latter chew 
I bark to colour their saliva red, and spit in the faces 
1 of the men (probably as a purificatory ceremony). 
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Continence is observed for three days, and then the 
flesh is prepared and eaten by men and women 
separately ; the women may not approach the place 
where the bear is cooked or partalce of flesh from 
the nimp ( Voyages et Av, des Emigr6s fran(^is, ii. 
150). The Montagnais prohibit bear’s flesh to 
women and children (Hind, Explor. i. 179) ; the 
Ojibwas will not allow dogs to touch a dead bear 
[jAI iii. 111). The Tacullies eat bear’s flesh at the 
feast of the dead (Harmon, Journ. 289). The 
Mohawks offered bear’s flesh to Agreskoui when 
they had met with ill-success in war (Megapolensis, 
Beschrijvingi p. 48). 

In East Asia an oath by a bear is not uncommon. 
In some cases the skin or a piece of flesh is brought 
(Schrenck, i. 408) ; or an offering of a skin is made 
(Ides, p. 19), and in case of perjury the animal 
comes to life ; we may take this to mean that they 
believe the bear will devour the perjurer, for the 
Samoyeds make a man bite a beards head, and hold 
that a bear will devour him if he swears falsely 
(Billings, i. 228 ; cf. liSJ^hs^m^EmsianEmpirey p. 124). 

There is a European practice, possibly connected 
with agricultural rites, of dressing a man up as a 
bear, especially in the winter season, and going 
with him in procession (Mannhardt, Ant, W, u, 
Feldcultey 188 ff. ; Zts, Ver. Volks, vi. 429). The 
custom is especially prevalent in the Lausitz, a 
Wendish area (MS notes). In Poland the ‘bear’ 
is thrown into the water (Kolberg, Poznanshief 
i. 134, 136, 139, ii. 350). 

The Central Eskimos believe that they can acquire 
a bear spirit as tutelary deity, or tornag. The 
would-be angakok must travel to the edge of the 
great ice-floe and summon the bears. When they 
appear, he falls down at once ; and if he falls upon 
his face, a bear steps forward and asks his will. 
The man recovers and goes back with the bear 
{Ann, Bep. Bnr, Eth, 1884-1885, p. 591). 

The bear is especially associated with Berne, the 
name of which means ‘bear,’ and the town has 
kept bears for centuries. The explanation given 
is that duke Berthold delivered them from a 
gigantic bear, but this is simply setiological and 
probably late ; for it is certain that the bear was 
associated with the town centuries before Berthold. 
In 1832 a statuette of a goddess, Artio, was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood, which dated from 
Koman times. Now Artio is certainly connected 
with Irish artj Lat. Gr. dpKTos, and means the 

goddess of the bear or something of that sort. A 
bear, was also discovered among the other statuettes, 
but was not until later brought into connexion 
with the goddess, before whom it was standing in 
the original form of the group {Bev, Celt, xxi. 280). 
See Celtic Kkligion, § x. 8. 

In Greek cult, bears were burnt in honour of 
Artemis Aa(f>i>La at Patras (Pans. Tii. xviii. 8), and 
‘ bear Artemis ’ was one of the names by which she 
was known. There is a good deal of evidence to 
connect Artemis with a cult of the bear (FameU, 
Cults, ii. 435). Callisto, in an Arcadian myth, is 
changed into a bear, and she seems to be only 
another form of Artemis (Muller, Proleg. pp. 73-70), 
who is also called KaXXlorri/. Moreover, at Brauron, 
Athens, and Munychia, Artemis BpavpmLa was wor- 
shipped (cf. Lang, Myth, ii. 212-215) in ceremonies 
which were perhaps a survival of initiation customs. 
Young maidens danced in a saffron robe, and, like 
the priestesses, were called ‘ bears’ ; the dance was 
called dpicrela, and the participants were of ages 
from five to ten ; the cmebrations were quinquen- 
nial, and no girl might marry before undergoing 
the rite. There is a trace oi a bear sacrifice at 
Brauron (Famell, ii. 437), but the animal usually 
offered was the goat or hind. For folk-tales of the 
bear see de Gubernatis, Zool, Myth, ii 109-119. 
For myths see Bachofen, Der Bar, 


Bee. — The Tchuwashes of East Russia have a bee- 
god, and celebrate a bee festival at which they drink 
beer sweetened with honey [Globus, Ixiii. 823). The 
riests of Ephesian Artemis were called ‘ king 
ees ’ ; the priestesses of Demeter, Proserpine, and 
the Great Mother -were known as ‘bees.^ From 
the fact that the priests of the horse - goddess 
Demeter were called ‘ horses,’ we may infer that 
the goddesses in question were bee-goddesses, or 
that their cult had included a local cult of the bee 
(Frazer, Paus. iv. 223). As a means of attacking 
or defending cities, bees figure in Quich6 and 
European sagas (Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 75). In 
North Guinea beehives are actually hung at the 
entrance to a village, but the intention is probably 
magical (Wilson, Western Africa, p. 158). For 
myths of bees proceeding from the bodies of ani- 
mals, as in the story of Samson ( Jg 14®), see Globus, 
xxxix. 222. The soul is believed in parts of Europe 
to take the form of a bee [ib, li. 316; Jecklin, 
Volhsthumliches, i. 59). 

In European folklore the bee is everywhere sacro- 
sanct [Folklore, xi. 239), but, as often happens, the 
first bee may be killed for use in magic [w. p. 254). 
As ominous animals, bees vary in their signification ; 
in some parts of Wales a swarm entering a house 
is a bad omen ; elsewhere the reverse is the case 
[Bev, Hist. Bel. xxxviii. 308). If they leave their 
hive it is a death omen (Brand, Pop, Ant, ii. 175, 
219; Rochholz, i. 148). A swarm on a house 
means fire [Globus, xxvii. 96 ; Rochholz, loc, cit.). 
The European peasant attributes special intelli- 
gence to bees ; they suffer no uncleanliness of any 
sort near them ; they should not be sold ; the death 
of a member of the family must be announced to 
them, and mourning put on their hives [Globus, 
xxxix. 221 f.). At certain times in the year honey 
should be eaten [ih.). For myths and folk-tales of 
the bee see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 215-223. 
For the symbolism of bees see rauly-Wissowa 
(1894), p. 446 ff.; for myths, p, 448 ff. See Aryans. 

Beetle. — The cult of the scarab was general in 
E^pt (Budge, Gods, ii. 379). At the present day 
it is feared by the Hottentots, of whom Kolbe says 
that they sacrifice sheep and oxen to a beetle 
(Walckenaer, Hist. Gen. xv. 372). The beetle is 
tabu in various parts of Europe [Folklore, xi. 239, 
242). Killing it is believed to cause rain (Rolland, 
Faune, iii. 324; Napier, Folklore, p. 116; MS 
notes). In East Prussia it is held to be lucky to 
set a beetle on its feet when it has got ‘cast’ 
(MS note; cf. Afzelius, Sagohdfder, i. 13). In 
Schleswig-Holstein its name connects it with Thor 
(Schiller, Thier . . . Jmch, p. 11). It is sometimes 
kept in a cage for luck (Napier, Folklore, p. 116 ; 
Bfinme, Kinder^iel, p. 424). In Scotland the 
stag beetle is killed because it is the devil’s imp ; 
the black beetle is killed whenever it is found, and 
a story is told to e:^lain the custom [Gent.'^s Mag. 
1876, li. 510; cf. Rolland, Faune, iii. 327). In 
Lautenthal, boys put a stag beetle in the ground 
and strike blindfold at its horns ; the one who hits 
it is the winner and takes the beetle home (Kuhn, 
Nordd, Sagen, p. 377). In the Grafschaft Mark 
the horns are used for divination (Wfiste, p. 56). 

The ladybird is often tabu (Grohmann, Ahergl, 
No. 1686; Strackerjan, Ahergl, p. 45). It is said 
to bring the children (Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
p. 272). It is regarded as of good omen. 

The cockchafer is also tabu [Folklore, xi. 240). 
It is meted in the ^ring [Bavaria, iv, ii. 367), 
carried in procession [La Fontaine, p. 62), and sold 
in the spnng [Germania, vii. 435 ; FLB iii. 138 ; 
cf. Rolland, Faune, iii. 340). It is considered of 
good omen for one to settle on the hand [Bavaria, 
IV. ii. 402). Children often repeat verses to the 
ladybird (Ledieu, Monographic, p. 40; Rolland, 
Faune, iii. 351-358). In Picardy it is the custom 
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to kill the ladybird (Ledieu, loc, cit,). A beetle 
is carried for luck (Spiess, Aheralauben, p. 417), 
and used in magic (Heyl, Volfcssagen, p. 787; 
Wuttke, Der Aberglaube, 2>ctssim), In the mytho- 
logy of the Sia the beetle was entrusted with a bag 
of stars ; getting very tired, he peeped in, and they 
flew out and covered the heavens {Ann. Eep. Bur. 
Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 35). For the folklore of the 
beetle see de Gubernatis, ZooL Myth. ii. 209 ft*. 

Bison. — One of the Omaha clans traced its 
descent from a bison, which is said to have been 
originally under the surface of the water; they 
believed that they returned to the buffaloes at 
death (Frazer, Tot. pp. 4, 36). Both Iowa and 
Omaha males dress their hair in imitation of the 
bison when it is their totem {ib. p. 27). A southern 
tribe, probably the Kwapas, propitiated the dead 
bison ; they adorned its head with swan and bustard 
down dyed red, and put tobacco in its nostrils 
and in the cleft of its hoofs. When they had 
flayed it, they cut out its tongue and replaced it 
by a piece of tobacco. Two wooden forks were 
then stuck into the ground and a crosspiece laid 
upon them, on which were placed pieces of flesh as 
an offering {Hist. Coll. Louuianayi. 181). Another 
account says that the Louisiana Indians bewailed 
the bison before they set out for the chase 
(Hennepin, Dese. p. 80). Possibly the Blackfoot 
practice of putting a bison skull on an altar is part 
of a similar propitiation {Miss. Cath. 1869, 359). 

Many tribes performed mimetic dances in order 
to increase the supply of bison (Frazer, Tot. p. 41 ; 
Battey, A Quaker y p. 172). The Sioux believed that 
they could attract the bison by imitating the bark 
of the coyote {Tou/r du Monde, 1864, i. 54). The 
Pawnees used to * dance the bison ’ for their neigh- 
bours; they dressed in war costume and covered 
their heads with a bison skin with the horns still 
attached (Perrin du Lac, Voyage, p. 334). It does 
not appear whether this had anything to do with 
the belief in the bison form of tne com-spirit, but 
the Creek dance was performed at the time of 
their Green Com dance ; men, women, and chil- 
dren took an active part in the ceremony, dressing 
themselves in the scalp of the bison with horns 
and tail attached ; uttering sounds in imitation of 
the animal, they danced in a circle, their bodies in 
a half bent position, their weight being supported 
on two sticks which represented the forelegs of the 
animal (Stanley, Portraits, p. 10). The bison is 
associated with com in various ways by the Paw- 
nees (Dorsey, Traditions of Skidi PoAjmee, pp. 85, 
344). For their com dance preparations are made 
by killing a bison ; this is done by a woman ; the 
pericardium is dried and filled with various Idnds 
of com. For the dance itself the floor must be as 
clean as possible ; sacred bundles of com and bison 
flesh are prepared, and a bison skull and two hoes 
of bison bone are placed before them ; the women 
dance, holding their hoes, and eveiy one searches 
for buffalo hairs ; if they see any they say, ‘ Now 
we are going to be successful in our hunt and in 
our com ’ (Grinnell, Pavmee Hero Stories,^ p. 372). 
They give the name of * mother * to the dri^ skull 
of a bison cow painted red, which they place at 
the bottom of the hut on a sort of altar ; they 
think that it has the power of attracting bison. 
At seed-time the com is brought to the hut, and the 
old men bring out little idols and bird skins, and 
sing all day to obtain a good harvest. Offerings 
of first-fraits are also made (Du Lac, Voyage, p. 
270), Probably the same ideas prevailed among 
other tribes ; tor we find that the Osages had a 
myth that com was given them by four bison bulls 
[Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. viii. 379; cf. Matthews, 
Ethn. of Hidatsa Indians, p. 12). 

Buceros (rhinoceros-bird). — ^This bird is import- 
ant in the East Indian area. In Borneo the gables 


of some of the houses have a buceros in wood ; and 
with this may be connected the fact that when 
they have taken a head on a head-hunting expedi- 
tion, a wooden buceros is set up with its beak 
pointing towards the foe ; on the gable it is said 
to bring luck. In Celebes the priests put the 
head of a buceros on a magic staff, and it is also 
believed to attract purchasers to shops on which it 
is placed. Under the central post of the house it 
is believed to avert evil from the dwelling. The 
head-hunter sometimes wears a buceros head on 
his own, probably for the same reason that one 
is set up ; in Borneo it has become general to wear 
feathers and carved bills, but the right to do so is 
restricted to those who have taken a head with 
their own hands. It figures in the death dance of 
the Battas ; a mimetic dance in Borneo seems to 
have in the present day no other object than 
amusement. At a ceremony of peacemaking the 
Ibans suspend from a wooden ouceros a great 
number of cigarettes, which are taken down and 
smoked ceremonially by all the men present {REth 
XV. 312 tt‘.; JAI xxxi. 180, 198; Tijdschr. T.L.V. 
xxviii. 617, xxxi. 349). 

Buffalo. — Like many other pastoral peoples, the 
Todas show their domestic animal, the buttalo, a 
degree of respect which does not fall far short of 
adoration. As often happens, the flesh of the 
female is never eaten ; once a year a bull calf is 
killed and eaten by the adult males of the village 
in the recesses of the wood. It is killed with a 
club made of a sacred wood ; the fire is made of 
certain kinds of wood, produced by rubbing sticks 
together (Marshall, Todas, p. 129 f. ; see also 
Rivers, Todas, p. 274 ff.). In other parts of India 
the animal serves as a scapegoat in case of cholera 
{Golden BougW, iii. 101). The Mhars of Bombay 
sacrifice a buffalo at the Dusserah festival ; 
they lead it before the temple of Bhavani, and 
the chief strikes it on the neck with a sword; 
thereupon it is hunted and struck with the hand 
or with a weapon ; in this way it is laden with 
the sins of those who succeed in touching it. 
After being driven round the walls, its head is 
struck oft* at the gate; a single stroke must 
suffice if the sacrifice is to be efficacious. Then 
they fall upon the victim and tear it in pieces ; 
a procession round the walls follows, in which 
the demons are prayed to receive the offering; 
pieces of flesh are thrown backwards over the 
wall for them {Globus, xvii. 24). A somewhat 
similar sacrifice is performed among certain hill- 
taibes at the festival in honour of Nanda, Krishna’s 
foster-father, and was also celebrated formerly by 
the Bhumij. The buffalo is frequently sacrificed, 
moreover, m honour of Durga, the consort of oiva, 
and in art is the vehicle of Yama, the god of death, 
the female being regarded as the incarnation of 
Savitri, the wife of Brahma (Crooke, i. 112, ii. 
^6f.). The Zulus hold that the souls of the dead 
pass into the Cape buffalo (Fritsch, Eingehorene, 
p. 139). The Ewe tribes hunter observes tabus 
when he kills a buffalo {Mitt, d. Schutzgeb. v. 166). 
Among the Ewe tribes, when a buffalo bull has been 
killed, it is cut up and sold before the hut of 
the hunter. With an old woman as president, he 
and older companions partake of a meal in a hut, 
and the entrails of the buft*alo are wound round 
some of the guests. The successful hunter must 
remain in his hut for some days, and for nineteen 
days wear no clothes. He is led by an older man 
through the villages during this period, and is 
permitted to capture and take home chickens. 
He may eat the flesh of warm-blooded animals 
only, and may eat no pepper, though salt is per- 
mitted. This period of tabu is concluded by a 
general festival, at which a mimetic representation 
of a hunting scene is given. At the close the 
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htinter who hilled the huffalo is carried home 
Geog. Ges. Thur. ix. 19). 

Butterfly, moth. — In a Pima myth, the Creator, 
Chiowotmahke, takes the form of a butterfly, and 
flies until he finds a place fit for man (Bancroft, iii. 
78). Many of the Malagasy trace their descent 
from a sort of moth, and believe that it was a man 
who was changed into a moth at death. The 
Sihanakas believe that the soul has to suffer after 
death till the body is only a skeleton ; if it cannot 
endure this it becomes a butterfly ; the Antimerinas 
call the soul by the same name as the butterfly 
(v, Gennep, Tahou^ p. 292). In Samoa the butterfly 
was one of the family (Frazer, Tot, p. 13). 
Butterflies are tabu in Europe {Folklore, xi. 239 ; 
Napier, Folkl. p. 115). In Bukowina they should 
not be taken in the hand (Zts. Oest. Volksk. ii. 
352). In the Vosges, France (Sauv6, Folklore, 
p. 317 ; Noel du Fail, ed. Asseyrat, i. 112), they 
should be caught. In Oldenburg the first butterfly 
should be caught and allowed to fly through the 
coat sleeve (Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 105). In Suf- 
folk, butterflies are ‘tenderly entreated,’ and white 
butterflies are fed in the west of Scotland {Suffolk 
Folklore, p. 9 ; Napier, Folklore, p. 115), while at 
Llanidloes {Montgom. Coll, x. 260) the coloured 
ones are killed j in Scotland it is unlucky to kill 
or to keep them. Moths are killed in Somerset 
and Dorset (Eolland, Faune, iii. 316), red butter- 
flies in the North of England {Denham Tr, ii. 325), 
the small tortoiseshell in Pitsligo {FLJ vii. 43), 
the first butterfly in Devonshire (Hone, Tdblehook, 
p. 339) ; while in Essex the directions are to catch 
the first white butterfly, bite off its head, and let 
it fly away (MS note). The Magyars S8^ that it 
brings great luck to catch the first butterfly (Jones 
and iCropf, Folktales, xlix.). In Yglau it is put in 
the gun to make it impossible to miss {Zts, Oest, 
Volksk, iii. 273). Some of the customs point to a 
scapegoat ceremonial; in other cases there is a 
behef that butterflies and moths are the souls of the 
dead {Arch, Bev, iii. 226). In Scotland, Friesland, 
and Bosnia, moths are regarded as witches (Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 147 ; Wiss, Mitt, vii. 315 ; Globus, 
xxvi. 158). In (Germany the butterfly is sometimes 
said to bring the children (Ploss, Kind, i. 12). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by butterflies. In North Hants three butterflies are 
a bad omen {NQ, 8th ser. iv. 165). In Brunswick 
a white butterfly seen first means death, a yellow 
butterfly a birtn, and a coloured one a marriage 
(Andree, Braunschw, Volksk. p. 289). Elsewhere a 
white butterfly means a rainy summer, a dark one 
thunderstorms, and a yellow one sunshine {Am 
Urdshrunnen, iv. 16). The Ruthenians hold that 
a red butterfly in spring means health, and a white 
one sickness {Globus, Ixxiii. 246); while for the 
Bulgarians the dark butterfly announces sickness 
(Strausz, Bulga/ten, p. 286). 

Cat — The cat was generally respected in Egypt, 
and mummified at Thebes ; but this is not enough 
to establish cat-worship proper. In many parts of 
Europe it is considered imlucky to kill a cat {Folk- 
lore,^ xi. 239), and the same belief is found in 
Africa ; the Washambas respect the cat, and believe 
that if one is killed, some one in the family falls 
ill ; a sheep is led four times round the sick person, 
and then slaughtered ; its head is buried, a living 
cat is caught, and part of the sheep’s heart, covered 
with honey and fat, is given it to eat ; if it will not 
eat it, the illness is put down to another cause ; 
finally, the cat has a dark neckband put on and 
is set free {Mitt, von d, Schutzgehieten, ix. 313, 
325 ; Zts, Geog, Ges, Thur, xi. 108). It has been 
stated, but incorrectly, that in Egypt a cat is 
regarded as holy, and that if one is killed, ven- 
geance will sooner or later fall on the person who 
committed the deed {PKFSt, 1901, 267). On the 


Gold Coast a cat which had been of good omen 
received ollerings ; it was also held that the souls 
of the dead passed into cats (Bosman, Beise, p. 444 ; 
Muller, Fetu, p. 97). At Aix, in Provence, on 
Corpus Christi the finest tom-cat in the country, 
wrapped like a child in swaddling clothes, was 
publicly exhibited in a magnificent shrine (Mills, 
History of Crusades, quoted in Genius Mag., 1882* 
i. 605). 

The cat is one of the animals sacrificed in Europe 
at various times {Folklore, xi. 253 ; Lund, Dan- 
mark og Norges Historic, vii. 160, etc.), in some 
cases by being thrown from a tower (Coremans, 
V Annie, p. 53 ; Mitt, des Ver. fur Ges. der 
Deutschen in Boehmen, x. 347, etc.). In other 
cases the cat is burnt (Rolland, Faune, iv. 114 ; 
Golden Bough?, 324; Chesnel, Diet. Hist, etc.). 
The explanation of these customs seems to be 
that they are survivals of a custom of expelling 
evils ; this interpretation is borne out by the fact 
that at Wambeck the custom took the form of 
throwing the cat out of the village on a day Imown 
as ‘ Kat-uit.’ In Bohemia they kill it and bury it 
in the fields sometimes, in order that the evil 
spirit may not injure the crops {Volkskunde, vi. 
155 ; Grohmann, Aherglauhe, No. 367). Sometimes 
the cat is associated with marriage ceremonies. 
In the Eif el district the ‘ Katzenschlag ’ follows the 
marriage by a few weeks ; in Creuse a cat is taken 
to the church and afterwards killed by striking 
people with it ; it is then cooked and given to the 
newly married couple (Schmidt, Sitten, p. 47 ; 
Rolland, Faune, vi. 102). In Poland, if the man is 
a widower, a pane is broken in the window and a 
cat thrown in ; the bride follows through the same 
opening {Tradition, v. 346). In Transylvania the 
farm hands bring a cat in a trough the morning 
after the wedding and rock it on the cradle before 
the bride (Haltrich, Zur Volksk. p. 290). Probably 
the idea of getting rid of evils is in part an ex- 
planation of these customs, in part a magical rite 
to promote fertility. In India, on the other hand, 
the cat, being regarded as an uncanny animal, is 
respected, and it is a serious offence to kill it 
(Crooke, ii. 241, 270 f.). 

The corn-spirit is sometimes believed to appear 
in the form of a cat {Golden Bough?, ii. 270). At 
the Carnival in HUdeshe^'U a cat is fastened in a 
basket at the top of a lir tree ; influence over the 
fruit harvest is attributed to it (Kehrein, Volksp, 
p. 142). In Sumatra and the East Indies a cat 
IS used in rain charms {Golden Baugh?, i. 102; 
Tijdschr, vi. 83). There is a curious conflict of 
opinion as to the omen to be drawn from the sight 
of a cat. In Germany, Scotland, the Vosges, etc., 
a cat, especially a black one, is of bad omen 
(Gregor, Folklore, pp, 123, 125 ; ZE xv. 90 ; Sauv6, 
Folklore, p. 116). On the other hand, in Hildes- 
heim and other parts of Germany the black cat 
is held to bring luck {NiedersacJisen, vi. 61 ; Zts, 
des V. f, Volksk. x. 209; Alemannia, xx. 284; 
Schreiber, Taschenhuch, p. 329). In the United 
States it is an evil omen for a cat to cross one’s 
path, but good luck to be followed by a black cat, 
while a strange cat, especially a black one, brings 
good fortune to the house which it chooses to make 
its home. For folk-tales of the cat see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth, ii. 53-66, and for Jewish material 
Jacobs, in JE iii. 613 f. 

Cattle. — ^Among the cults of domesticated ani- 
mals the most important is that of cattle. The 
question of the origin of the cult is complicated by 
the problem of the origin of domestic animals ; for 
if the pastoral peoples who in historical times have 
respected or worshipped their cattle obtained them 
from a single centre, where they were originally 
domesticated, possibly, in part at least, througn 
practices connected with rmigion (Hahn, Demeter 
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und Bauho, pass,), we cannot base any argument 
on tbe attitude of the cattle-keeping tribes of the 
present day. If, on the other hand, no sanctity 
attached to cattle when they came to them, the 
respect— and even love — which these peoples feel 
for their herds is important as a factor in the 
evolution of the more aefinitely religious attitude. 

Pastoral peoples, of whom in pre-European days 
there were many representatives in Africa, com- 
monly live on milk or game (Alberti, Be Kaffers, 
p. 37 j Fleming, S, Africa, p, 260). The Damaras 
cannot comprehend how any one can live upon meat 
from such a source j when they have any special 
feast, the killing of the cattle is almost a sacri- 
ficial function, and falls to the lot of the chiefs. 
In the same way bulls in ancient Egypt were 
killed only as a piaculum (Herod, ii. 41) ; and cows, 
^ among the Phoenicians (Porphyry, de Ahstm. 
ii. 11), were never eaten on any pretence. 

In these cases there is no positive cult, though 
the cow is recorded to have been sacred to Hathor- 
Isis. With the male animal it was different. 
Conspicuous among E^ptian animal cults was 
that of the bull, and Qie worship of Apis (9ap) 

f oes back to the earliest times. According to 
Cerodotus (hi. 28), it was the ‘ calf of a cow in- 
capable of conceiving another offspring ; and the 
Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the 
cow from heaven’; on the latter point another 
story was that the god descended on the cow as a 
ray of moonlight (Wiedemann, Religion, p. 188 ; 
Pint, de Is. et Os. xliii., Qucest. Sympt. viii. 1). 
Various accounts are given of the marks by which 
it was recomized; Herodotus {loc. cif.) says *it is 
black, and has a square spot of white on its fore- 
head ; on its back a figure of an eagle ; in its tail 
double hair; and on its tongue a beetle.’ Pliny, 
however (viii. 72), says that a white crescent on 
its right side was the mark, and adds that after 
a certein age it was drowned in the fountain of the 
priests. Oxen were sacrificed to Apis, and had 
to be pure white (Herod, ii. 38). When the old 
Apis died, a new one was sought; the owner of 
the herd in which it was found was honoured; 
the discoverer was rewarded, and the dam of the 
bull was brought with it and confined in a second 
sanctuary at Memphis (Wiedemann, loc. cit . ; 
Strabo, xvii. 31). Once a year a cow was presented 
to Apis and then killed (Pliny, viii. 186); others 
were regarded as concubines and permitted to live 
(Amm. Marc. xxii. 14. 7 ; Solinus, Polyh, c. 32). 
Its food consisted of cakes made of flour and 
honey; a special well was provided for its use. 
Its birthday was celebrated once a year ; when it 
appeared in public, a crowd of boys attended it. 
Women were forbidden to approach it save during 
its four months’ education at Nicopolis, when they 
exposed themselves before it (Diodorus, i. 85). 

Oracles were obtained (1) by the behaviour of 
the bull, (2) by dreams which came to sleepers in 
the temple, and (3) by the voices of children pray- 
ing before the temple. Both the living and the 
dead Apis were connected with Osiris, and its soul 
formed with Osiris a dual god Asar-Hapi (Serapis). 
The dead bull was carefully mummified and buri^ 
in a rock tomb. The cult of Apis was national. 
Less wide-spread was the cult of Mnevis, also con- 
secrated to Osiris (see Budge, ii. 361 If.). 

At the present day similar observances have been 
noted on the Upper Nile. The Nuba (=Shilluk 
and Bonjack) venerate a bull, according to Pether- 
iok {Travels, ii. 10), usually a piebald one ; it leads 
the cattle ; its aid is invoked to avert evil. At its 
death it is mourned with great ceremony ; at its 
master’s death it is killed, and its horns fixed on 
his grave. This latter feature suggests that it may 
have been regarded as the abode of its master”s 
soul, or possibly of the soul of the pirevious head 


of the family. Another account says that it is 
venerated under the name of Mad j ok (the Great 
God), and worshipped with music and dancing 
(Hassan, Vita, i. 58). Among the Nuers the bull 
is likewise honoured ; it is regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the family, and receives the name Nyel- 
edit, which is also applied to thunder and perhaps 
to their Supreme Bemg (Marno, Reisen, pp, 343, 
347 ; Mitt. Ver. Erdk., Leipzig, 1873, p. 6), 

Aniong the Angonis the spirit of a dead chief was 
located in a bull, which was then set apart and 
considered sacred. Ofterings were made through 
it to the indwelling spirit ; if it died, another was 
put in its place. This cult ceased as soon as the next 
chief died {Folklore, xiv. 310). 

The Sakalavas of Madagascar have a black bull in 
a sacred enclosure in the island of Nosybe, which 
is guarded by two hundred priests. When it dies, 
another takes its place. In January the queen 
visits the island and a bull is sacrificed, whose 
blood is held to drive away evil spirits from the 
neighbourhood of the sacred enclosure (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 248). In some parts of Madagascar 
myths of descent from cattle are told {ih. p. 239). 
When the sick perform the hilo ceremony to re- 
move the tabu imder which they lie, a btdl is 
sometimes selected, which is thenceforth sacred 
until its master’s death {ih.). Cattle played a 

f reat part in the as yet unexplained ceremony of 
androana at the New Year {ib, p. 240). Cattle 
were kept for their milk and as sacrificial animals 
only {ih, p. 241). The sacrifice was eaten, and 
custom prescribed the persons to whom particular 
parts of the animal should fall {ih. p. 243). A 
child bom on an unlucky day was usually put to 
death, but its life might be saved if the ordeal by 
cattle so determined {ib. p. 245). Among the most 
honourable terms of address were * bull ’ and ‘ cow ’ 
{ih. p. 247). 

The origin of the Hindu respect for the cow is 
an unsolved problem. Unlike Egypt, it is clear 
that India developed a respect for the animal in 
historic times. Oi actual worship there is little to 
record ; but the paikka-gavya, or five products of 
the cow, are important factors in exorcism and 
magic ; as a means of annulling an unlucky horo- 
scope, re-birth from a cow is simulated ; the pious 
Hindu touches the tail of a cow at the moment of 
dissolution, and believes that it will carry him 
aci’oss the river of death ; just as, in the last re-in- 
camation before the assumption of the human form, 
the cow receives the spirit and brings it across the 
river Vaitarani, which bounds the lower world. 
Cattle festivals are celebrated in Nepal and 
Central India, but their object seems to be mainly 
magical. The nomadic Banjaras, however, devote 
a bullock to their god Balaji, and call upon it to 
cure them in sickness (Crooke, Pop. Rel, ii. 235- 
236). In Iranian mythology the moon is closely 
associated with the bull, and is regarded as con- 
taining the seed of the primeval bull {Bunda- 
hishn, iv. x.), whence one of the standing epithets 
of the moon in the Avesta is gaoHOra, ‘ having the 
seed of the bull.’ Here the underlying idea is 
evidently a fertility - concept (Gray, ‘Maonha 
Gaocithra ’ in Spiegel Memorial Volume), In 
Zoroastrianism, moreover, as in Brahmanism, the 
urine of the bull is one of the chief modes of re- 
ligious purification {Musion, ix. 105-112). For the 
bull and cow in the Veda, see de Gubematis, Zook 
Myth. i. 1-41 ; in later India, p, 41 ; in Persia 
and North Asia, p. 90 ff. ; for the Slavs, p^ 171 ; 
Teutons and Celts, p. 221 ; Greeks and ifemans, 
261 ff. For other cases of respect for cattle, see 
ahn, Demeter, p. 60. For the bull as form of 
water god, see * Water ’ above ; see also de Guber- 
natis, i. 265. 

In Greek cult the bull was associated with 
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Artemis Taupo7r6Xoy and ^avpiK'fi, which Farnell 
interprets as referring to the agricultural functions 
of the goddess; in the worship of Tai;/)07r6Xos the 
bull and cow were rarely, the calf never, sacrificed ; 
the goddess is represented with horns on her 
shoulders, which are usually supposed to refer to 
the moon ; the horns certainly appear in the repre- 
sentations of Selene, but the bull figures in the 
cult or representations of many non-lunar divini- 
ties, such as Themis, Dionysus, Demeter, Hestia, 
Apollo, Poseidon, etc. (Farnell, Cults, ii. 451, 454, 
456, 529). The bull was one of the chief sacrificial 
animals in the cult of Zeus (for §ov<f>6pLa see below) ; 
and a cow was, in one form of the myth, his nurse 
(f A i. 37, 95). Hera is termed poCjns by Homer ; 
but there is no monument showing her as cow- 
headed, and her eyes are often unlike those of the 
cow {ib. i.|20, 228) ; at Mycenae, Schliemann found 
cow dvadT^fiara ; but this is of no value as evidence 
(ib. i. 181). White oxen drew the priestess in the 
lepds ydfioi (ib. i. 188). The bull was prominent 
among victims offered to Athene (ib. i. 290) ; an 
Athene Boarmia (‘ox-yoker’) was worshipped in 
Bceotia (ib. p. 291). In Crete two cults seem to 
have been mingled — that of a Semitic goddess 
whose animal was the goat and whose lover was 
the bull, and that of Zeus-Dionysus and Europa ; 
the bull may originally have belonged to the latter, 
but it was certainly associated with Dionysus and 
to some extent with Zeus (jh. ii. 632, 645). The 
bull was important in the ritual of Astarte (ih. ii. 
676). In the cult of the Syrian goddess wor- 
shippers sometimes cast their children from the 
Propylsea of her temple, ‘calling them oxen’ (ih. 
i. 92). For the bull m Celtic rmigion, see Celtic 
Religion, § x. 8. 

Bouphonia . — ^The sacrifice of an ox at the altar 
of Zeus IloXtciJy on the Acropolis rec^uires to be 
noticed at length. The myth of origm is as fol- 
lows t A certain Sopatrus, a stranger, was offering 
cereals, when one of his oxen devoured some of his 
com ; Sopatrus slew it ; he was then seized with 
remorse and buried it; after which he fled to 
Crete ; a dearth fell upon the land, and to remove 
the curse the sacrifice of the was insti- 

tuted. The oracle directed that the murderer 
should be punished and the dead raised ; all were to 
taste the flesh of the dead animal, and refrain not. 
The ritual was as follows ; At the festival of the 
Diipoleia oxen were driven round the altar, and 
the one which tasted the cereals was the chosen 
victim. The axe with which the deed was done 
was sharpened with water brought by maidens and 
handed to the sacrificer ; another cut the throat of 
the victim, and all partook of its flesh. The hide 
was stuffed with grass and sewn together, and the 
counterfeit ox was yoked to the plough. The 
participants in the sacrifice were charged with ox 
murder (povcftbrna), and each laid the blame on the 
other ; finally, the axe was condemned and thrown 
into the sea (Farnell, Cults, i. 66-58). This sacrifice 
has been interpreted by Robertson Smith as totem- 
istic, but no totem sacrifice of this kind is known 
elsewhere. On the other hand, Mannhardt and, 
following him, Frazer have regarded it as connected 
with agriculture ; but, as Farnell points out, the 
sacrifice of the corn-spirit is not attended else- 
where with a sense of guilt. The admission of 
Sopatrus to citizenship as a result of his sacra- 
mental meal lends little or no support to the 
totemistic hypothesis, although there was an ox- 
clan (Boutadse) at Athens. 

In modem European folklore the com-spirit is 
frequently understood to take the form of a bull or 
cow (Golden Bough^, ii. 279 ff.). Perhaps we may 
look to this conception for an explanation of the 
custom of leading round, about Christmas, a man 
clad in a cowskin (ih. 447 ; Evans, Tcmr in S. Wales, 


p. 44 ; Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 117 ; FLJ iv. 118 • 
Bchweiz. Archiv, ii. 228, cf. 178 ; Rolland, Fauna, 
vi. 91 ; NQ, 9th ser. vii. 247, etc.). The same ex- 
planation probably holds good of the Athenian 
sacrifice of the Bouphonia (see above), after whicli 
a mock trial took place, in which the instruments 
of sacrifice were condemned to be east into the sea. 
Possibly we may apply the same explanation to 
the spring ox of the Chinese (Zool. Garten, 1900, 
p. 37). The emperor oflers a hecatomb annually 
to heaven and earth ; the animals must he black 
or red-brown (ib. p. 31). 

In Egypt and India the bull or cow played the 
part of a scapegoat (Golden Bought, iii. 1). 
Among the Abchases a white ox, called Ogginn, 
was sacrificed annually, perhaps as a ‘pastoral’ 
sacrifice (see above). 

The Ova-Hereros have some practices which have 
been interpreted as totemistic. They are divided 
into eanda and oruzo ; membership of the eanda 
is inherited through the mother, and is inalien- 
able ; the oruzo, on the other hand, descends, like 
the chieftainship and priesthood, in the male line. 
The omaanda are named after the sun, the rock 
rabbit, rain, etc. ; the otuzo, after the chameleon, 
etc. ; they are distinguished (1) by the practice 
of keeping or not keeping cattle with certain 
marks, and (2) by practising certain abstinences 
with respect to cattle and other animals; the 
orosemhi oruzo, for example, do not keep grey oxen 
or injure the chameleon. It seems clear that the 
omaanda comes nearer the totem-kin, though no 
totemistic practices are assigned to its members 
(Zts. Vgl. Uechtsw. xv. ; Mitt. Or. Sem. pt. iii. v. 
109 ; Ausland, 1882, p. 834). It has been recorded 
that certain plants are sacred to each ‘ caste,’ but 
whether eanda or oruzo is meant is not clear 
(Andersson, Lake Ngami, 228). The Batokas break 
their upper teeth at puberty to make themselves 
like cattle ; hut here, too, there is no connexion with 
totemism (Livingstone, Miss. Trav. p. 532), for it 
is not confined to any special clan. 

Among the Bechuanas a cow or bull that beats 
the ground with its tail is regarded as bewitched 
(MaSkenzie, Ten Years, p. 392^). In the Hebrides, 
oracles were given by a man wrapped in a fresh 
hull’s hide and left all night at the bottom of a 
precipice near a cataract (Saussure, New Voyagest 
Lond. 1819, vol. viii. 92). The Kalmuks take an 
oath by the cow ; the accused stands on the skin 
of a black cow, moistened with blood, and jumps 
over the threshold (JAI i. 415). 

In opposition to the practice oi the African 
pastoral peoples, of the Hindus, and probably of 
ancient Europe (Hahn, Demeter, pp. 60-61), fche 
East Asiatic culture area abstains from the use of 
milk, regarding it as a pathological product (ih. p. 
21). These peoples employ their cattle for draught 
^rposes only, over a considerable area (ih. p. & ; 
Zool. Garten, 1900, p. 34), without using them as an 
article of food ; they explain their abstinence on 
the ground that it is improper to eat an animal 
which labours to provide them with food. There 
is nothing to show that the Hindu and Chinese 
explanation of the sacrosanctity of cattle within 
their areas is incorrect ; and possibly the African 
tabus are explicable on similar grounds. It seems 
clear, however, that the Chinese learned to know 
cattle as draught animals, possibly as sacred ani- 
mals, and not as direct factors in the economic 
situation. Prima facie this leads us to suppose 
that cattle were domesticated for a long period 
before the use of milk was introduced, for other- 
wise the practice of abstinence in China is hard to 
explain. On the other hand, it seems probable 
that a certain sanctity attached to cattle at their 
introduction into the East Asiatic culture area; 
for there does not seem to be any difficulty in the 
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way of breeding cattle for food and at the same 
rime making use of their labour in agricultural 
operations. 

Hahn has argued {Die Haustiere, Leipzig, 1895 ; 
Demeter und Btmho, Liibeck, 189C) that we must 
look to a religious motive as the decisive factor in 
the domestication of cattle. If neither the milk 
nor the flesh was originally used, we are left 
to choose between the religious and utilitarian 
theories of domestication. It is by no means im- 
possible that the idea of replacing hoe culture by 
plough culture may have occurred to a people 
destitute of domestic animals ; and they may have 
proceeded to tame and utilize cattle for this pur- 
pose. But in this case we should expect to find 
that man as a draught animal preceded the ox as 
the motive power of the plough ; there is, however, 
no evidence of this. It seems, however, far more 
probable that man already had cattle in partial 
subjection, and that possibly on religious grounds 
he proceeded to employ them in agriculture, than 
that he took but a single stride from hoe culture 
to ploughing with cattle. The use of milk in early 
times as an offering seems to point in the same 
direction ; for there would be no special reason for 
attaching sanctity to the products of an animal 
domesticated for utilitarian purposes. As to the 
grounds which led to cattle becoming associated 
with religion in the first instance, Hahn has put 
forward a theory that it was the shape of their 
horns which brought them into connexion with 
the crescent moon. The cult of the moon has un- 
doubtedly been wide-spread, and was indisputably 
important in the West Asiatic area, where appear- 
ances suggest that we may locate the domestica- 
tion of cattle. There is, however, no evidence that 
the horns of the ox were in fact brought into con- 
nexion with the sickle of the moon at an early 
period. On the whole, it seems more probable that 
cattle, like the bison among the Pawnees, were 
associated with agriculture, possibly as a form of 
the corn-spirit, before they came under man’s 
domination. The association of the moon with 
vegetation would naturally result in bringing 
cattle into close connexion with the moon-goddess. 
Just as the Pawnees use the bones of the oison as 
hoes, it would be a natural idea to impress cattle, 
on this theory, into the service of agriculture on 
magical grounds, even if they were not employed 
at an earlier period as draught animals for the car 
of the god or goddess, and thus inured to labour. 
If their employment as draught animals in the 
sacred car was the primitive usage, it seems 
probable that the processions would visit the fields, 
and herein we may see another factor which may 
have suggested the use of the draught animal for 
the plou^. 

See also ‘Earth-carrier,* * Earthcjuakes,* ‘Vege- 
tation,* * Water,* in present article. 

Coyote. — ^The coyote figures largely in American 
mythology, especially among the tribes of California. 
The Gallinomeros attributed to him the creation of 
the sun, with the aid of the hawk, from a ball of 
tules (Bancroft, iii. 85). The Neeshenams made him 
their ancestor, and told how he rescued them later 
from a terrible old man {ib. 546). In Shuswap and 
Kutenay myths he is the Creator (Brinton, MytTis, 
p. 161). According to the Chinooks, he was the 
creator of the human race, but fashioned men 
clumsily, so that another powerful] spirit had to 
open their mouths and teach them how to make 
canoes (Bancroft, ih. 95). The Cahroks attributed to 
him the rdle of Prometheus ,* fire was in the posses- 
sion of some old hags, and the coyote outwitting 
them brought a brand away in his mouth (i5. p. 115). 
They also said that he stocked the river Klamath 
with salmon (i5, p. 136). Many tribes held that 
they were descmid^ from coyotes ; the Potoyantes, 


or Coyote Indians, related how the primeval coyotes 

S adually assumed the shape of man [ih. p. 87). 

any tribes worshipped the coyote (Bancroft, iii. 
137 ; Brinton, p. 161). The bTahuas erected a 
temple to him and buried him at death [ih. ). Among 
the Acagchemens the coyote was one of the forms 
under which the god Chinnigchinich was wor- 
shipj^d (Bancroft, lii. 166). The coyote figures in 
the Deluge myth of the Papagoes ,* he warned 
Montezuma, and with him escaped the Flood {ib. 
p. 75). The Pomos made him the hero of one of 
the widely spread myths of a water-swallower; 
he drank up Clear Lake and lay down to sleep off 
the effects ; a man pierced him ; the water flowed 
out, and with it the grasshoppers on which he had 
made a meal ; and they became the fish that are 
found in the lake {ih. p. 86). The Shastas told a 
legend of how there were once ten suns and ten 
moons, so that man was in danger of perishing 
by heat and by cold alternately ; the coyote slew 
nme of each, and saved the human race {ih. 547) 
(for other coyote myths see Bancroft, iii. 545, 549; 
Muller, Geschichte, pp. 64, 1085, 134). According 
to some of the Navahos, bad men are turned into 
coyotes at their death (Bancroft, iii. 528). 

Crab, lobster. — The lobster was generally con- 
sidered sacred among the Greeks ; if the people of 
Seriphus found a dead lobster, they buried it, mourn- 
ing over it like one of themselves; a living one 
caught in their nets they put back into .the sea 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 15). They held that it was dear to 
Perseus (Hartland, Legend of F. i. 9). In New 
Caledonia a crab goddess or demon is Imown, who 
has a sacred grove, on the trees of which are hung 
little packets of food for her. She is in the form 
of an enormous laud crab, and causes elephantiasis ; 
she is the enemy of married people ; the little crabs 
are her messengers, and are feared as such {Miss. 
Oath. 1879, p. 28). In one district of Madagascar 
the lobster is tabu; it is never eaten or caught 
(v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 292). 

Crocodile. — The Egyptian god Sebek was believed 
to take crocodile shape ; sometimes he was repre- 
sented as wholly animal, sometimes only witn a 
crocodile head ; offerings of cake, meat, and honey 
wine were made to the sacred animals, which were 
tame with the priests; oracles were drawn from 
their behaviour; they were embalmed at death 
(Wiedemann, Religion, p. 191). The alligator is 
said to be put into a tank in India sometimes and 
worshipped (Crooke, ii. 253). In West Africa, 
Bastian saw crocodiles fed in a pond, but it does 
not appear whether they were regarded as sacred 
{Bidder, p. 161). The crocodile is respected in 
many parts of Africa and Madagascar {Int. Arch. 
xvii. 124 ff. ; v. Genn^, Tahou, p. 279 ff. ), the Malay 
Peninsula {JRAS, S.B., No. 7, p. 24), and New 
Geoma {JAI xxvi. 386). In New Guinea and 
the Esast Indies crocodiles are frequently respected 
as being the abodes of souls of ancestors (Hagen, 
XJnter mn Papuas, p. 225 ; Hawkesworth, Voyages, 
iii. 759) ; so, too, in west Africa (Hutchinson, Jm- 
pressions, p. 163) ; any one who falls a victim 
to a crocodile is supposed to have incurred the 
vengeance of some one who has taken that form ; 
those who kill crocodiles are supposed to take that 
form after death. Slightly different is the Mala- 
gasy view, which makes the crocodile the ally of 
the magician in his lifetime (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 280). The Matabele hold that killing a crocodile 
IS a serious crime, because its liver and entrails 
can be used as charms (Bede, Three Years, p. 153) ; 
so, too, the Bechuanas (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 
390). On the other hand, some of the Bantu tribes 
— ^it is not clear whether the Bakuenas alone or not 
(probably not ; cf. Chapman, Travels, i 46}—seem 
to regard the crocodile in another light. A man 
' over whom a crocodile splashes water is exduded 
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from the village, in other cases a man bitten by a 
crocodile (Merensky, Bmtmgef p. 92 ; ZE i. 43) ; the 
dead crocodile is handed over to the doctors to 
make medicine of; if one is killed, the children 
cough, and a piacular sacrifice of a black sheep 
must be oifered (Merensky, loc, cit.). In many 
places the crocodile is attacked only if it has 
already shown its hostility to man. The Anti- 
merinas trace their descent from the crocodile, 
which, however, formerly waged war on them, 
after which a treaty was made. If this is violated, 
notice is given in the district, and complaint is 
made of the ofience on the shores of the lake ; the 
crocodile tribe is called upon to hand over the 
offender, and to make matters more certain a 
baited hook is thrown into the water. On the 
following day the capture is hauled up, condemned 
to death, and executed on the spot. Thereupon 
the persons present begin a lamentation ; and the 
body is wrapped up in sUk and buried with the 
ceremonies usual at the interment of a man. On 
its grave a tumulus is raised (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 281 ff.). The same precautions are taken and 
the same respect is shown in Borneo and Sumatra 
{Golden Bough?, ii. 390 ff.). In the Philippines, 
offerings were made even when the islanders had 
no intention of attacking the animals (Marsden, 
Sumatra, p. 303). In Noi'th Arakan the ceremony 
of ya, or * tabu,^ is strictly performed when any one 
belonging to a village has been killed by an 
alligator {JAI ii. 240). This is perhaps explained 
by the belief of the Philippine Tagalogs that any one 
so killed becomes a deity, and is^carried up by the 
rainbow (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 301). Connected 
possibly with the belief that the crocodile is a 
magician or his servant, is the Basuto belief that 
a crocodile can seize the shadow of a passer-by and 
draw him into the water ; it is believed to suck 
the blood of the men and animals thus captured, 
but not to injure them otherwise — a point which 
still further brings it into relation with the magician 
(Arbousset, p. 12). Among the Jaikuns and in 
Celebes it is relieved that women sometimes give 
birth to crocodiles or to twins one of which is a 
crocodile (Hagen, Unter den Papuas, p. 225; 
Hawkesworth, iii. 756). In Celebes, families which 
tell of such a birth constantly put food into the river 
for their relatives; more especially the human 
twin goes constantly at stated times to fulfil this 
duty, neglect of which is said to cause sickness or 
death. In South Africa the Bawendas draw the 
figure of a crocodile on the ground at the girls’ 
initiation ceremony {ZE xxviii. 35). In the west 
of Ceram boys are admitted to the Kakian associa- 
tion at puberty ; in some parts the boys are pushed 
through a crocodile’s jaw of wood, and it is then 
said that the devil has swallowed them, and taken 
them to the other world to regenerate and transform 
them {Golden Bough?, iii. 442). Amours between 
crocodiles (or caimans) and human beings are re- 
corded in Senegambian, Malagasy, Basuto, and 
D^ak folklore (MacCulloch, 260, 267). 

Crow, raven.— The most important area for the 
womhip of the crow, or, if not worship, for the pre- 
eminence of the crow in the pantheon, is the north- 
west coast of America. Among the Thlinkets the 
chief deity, sometimes identified with the raven 
(but cf. JAI xxviii. 144), is Yehl. In the Creation 
myth he plays a part similar to that attributed to 
the thunder-bird in the Chippewayan myth, and 
produces dry land by the beating of his wings; 
probably Chethl, the name of the thunder-bird, 
and Yehl, the Creator, are variants of the same 
word, which is also written Jeshl (Bancroft, iii 
100 ff.). The neighbouring Haidas of Queen Char- 
lotte Islands make the raven their ancestor (Frazer, 
Tot. p. 5 ; Mission Life, iii. 32 ; Macfie, Vancouver, 
i. p. 452 ; but see Boas, Indianische Sagen, p. 306 f., 


where the chief incident is a contest between Yehl 
and his uncle). The crow figures as Creator in 
the Eskimo and Chukchi mythology (Seemann, 
Voyage of Herald, ii. 30, 67, 72 ; Zts. Geog. Ges. 
Thiir. vi 120). It also figures in a Javanese myth 
of origin {Med. Ned. Zend, xxxii. 131). Among 
the Gros Ventres it played an important part in 
the creation of the world (Cones, Henry and 
Thompson, MS Journals, i. 351). The crow 
appears occasionally in Deluge myths {Eel. des 
Jes. 1633, p. 16; Am. Eev. viii 397; Ann. Prop. 
Foi, xiv. 52, etc.), and the early date of the first 
notice seems to establish the native character of 
the myth ; in several cases the crow is said to have 
been originally white, but to have suffered a change 
as a punishment {Ann. P. F.; Am. Eev., loc. cit., 
Boas, p. 273), or for some other reason (Leland, 
Algonquin Legends, p. 27) ; a similar myth is found 
in Europe (Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 404; Zts. 
deutsches Altertum, N.S. x. 15). In the north- 
west of America the crow is a culture hero, who 
brings the light, after tricking the power in whose 
possession it is, or gives fire to mankind (Bancroft, 
loc. cit.). The same trait is found in Victoria 
(Parker, Aborigines, p. 24; but cf. Dawson, Aust. 
Ahor. p. 54, where the crows are represented as 
keeping the fire to themselves). Among the Algon- 
quins the crow was held to have given man Indian- 
corn and beans (Williams, ‘ Key into the Language 
of America’ in Ma.ss. Hist. Soc. iii. 219). A 
Spanish expedition in California in 1602 reported 
that the Indians of Santa Catalina Island venerated 
two great black crows ; but it seems probable that 
thej were in reality buzzards (Bancroft, iii. 134), 
which are knovm to have been respected and wor- 
shipped in California {Golden Bough?, ii. 367). As 
a parallel fact may be quoted the keeping of ravens 
at Nimeguen at public expense (Hone, Everyday 
Book, i. 44). The Ainus also keep crows, and 
reverence them (Frazer, Tot. p. 14). For Indian 
crow myths, etc., see Crooke, i. 166, ii. 243-245. 

The name of the crow is sometimes tabu (Holz- 
maier, Osil. p. 41 ; cf. Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 492, 
for another form of respect). It is not killed in 
Victoria (Morgan, Life of Buckley, p. 58 ; Parker, 
Abor. p. 25), New England (Williams, in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. iii. 219), among the (^ilyaks (v. Schrenck, 
Eeisen, iii. 437), parts of Europe {Folklore, xi. 240 ; 
New Voy., London, 1819, iv. 60), and North America 
(Pennant, Arctic Zoology, p. 246), the explanation 
given being that it contains the souls of the dead 
(Morgan, Parker ; cf . Crooke, ii. 243). Connected 
possibly with the idea of the crow as a soul-animal, 
IS the belief that it brings the children {Germania, 
xvii. 349; Ploss, Kind, p. 12; Zts. d. Altertum, 
N.S. X. 11; cf. Aelian, de An. Nat. iii. 9 ; Hesychius, 
Lexicon, s.v. Koupildfievos, etc.). The crow is one of 
the birds which figure in the annual processions 
so commonly found in Europe (Schtitze, Holst. 
Idiot, iii. 165 ; J. des V. f. Meckl. Ges. ii. 123). 
Either a living crow or the nest was carried round. 
Frazer’s suggestion {Golden Bowh?, ii. 446 n.) that 
the crow song of the ancient (Greeks (Athenseus, 
viii. pp. 359, 360) was used in connexion with a 
similar ceremony may be regarded as certain. In 
some cases the crow is killed {Niedersachsen, v. 126). 
The ceremony is probably connected with the idea 
of the expulsion of evils. Offerings are made to 
crows at funerals in India {Home and For. Miss, 
Eec. 1839, p. 303). 

As a bird of omen, the crow, raven, or rook is 
inauspicious (Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 224 ; Purchas, 
ii. 1758 ; BOlings, i. 231 ; Zts. des v. f. Volksk. iii. 
134; Wolf, Beitrdge, i. 232; Henderson, Folklore 
ofN. C. p. 20, etc. ; the Talmudic tractate Shabbath, 
676). . Occasionally it is the reverse {Autob. of 
Kah^ge-ga^bowh, p. 48), especially at a funeral 
(CrooKe, ii. 243). The crow is specially associated 
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with sorcerers in Australia {JAI xx. 90), America 
(Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr. iv. 491 ; Adair, Hist. pp. 173, 
194), and Europe (Clouston, FolJclore of Haven, 
p. 20). The Twanas hold that when a person is 
very sick the spirit of some evil animal, sent by 
a wizard, has entered into him and is eating 
away his life (Eells, Ten Years, p. 43). Ancient 
diviners sought to imbue themselves with the 
spirit of prophecy by eating the hearts of crows 
{Golden Hough?, ii. 355 ) ; and raven broth in 
Denmark is held to confer the powers of a wizard 
on the person who tastes it (Clouston, loc. cit.). 
The crow is largely used in magical recipes {Folk- 
lore, xi. 255). A stone found in its nest is believed 
to confer invisibility {FLJ vii. 56 ; Alpenburg, 
Alpenmythen, p. 385). Both in India and Greece 
the brains of crows were regarded as specifics 
against old age (Crooke, ii. 245 ; Golden Bough?, 
ii. 355). For folk-tales of the crow see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 250--258, and Pauly- Wissowa, 
5.V. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 76. 

Cuckoo. — In various parts of Europe are per- 
formed ceremonies named after the cuckoo. At 
Pollern, near Thieux, was held, on August 21st, a 
cuckoo court; husbands whose wives deceived 
them had to appear, and at the end of the proceed- 
ings the last married man in the village was 
thrown into the water (Diiringsfeld, Cal, helge, 

ii. 115). In other parts the ceremony was in the 
middle of April (Kolland, Faune, ii. 91). At 
Stembert a man called the cuckoo was placed on 
a waggon with the last married man of the village 
by his side ; they were dragged through the village 
and the cuckoo was thrown into the water (Harou, 
Contrih, JX, ii.). With these customs we may per- 
haps connect a Harz custom of putting a cuckoo 
into the bride-chamber, probably as a fertility 
charm (PrShle, Harzhilder, p. 87), and the cuckoo 
dance at North Friesland marriages {Ausland, 
Ivii. 810). In S.E. Kussia at Whitsuntide, a pole 
is put up with a cuckoo upon it ; round this a 
dance is performed {ih. lix. 253). A cuckoo dance 
was also known in Lithuania, for which the third 
day after Easter was the proper season ( Wurzbach, 
i, 216). Among the Rajputs of India the girls 
paint a cuckoo on a tree or board at the Dusserah 
festival, and lay flowers and rice on it ; they then 
call till a cuckoo comes {Bombay Gaz, ix. i. 137). 
The scavenger caste also worship cuckoos {ib, 
p. 380). A cuckoo tabu is very common in Euro- 
pean folklore {Folklore, xi. ^0), and in Mada- 
gascar (v, Gennep, Tabou, p. 2^). ^ Like many 
other migrants, it should be greeted in the sprii^ 
by leaping or running {Traditions pop. iii. 345). It 
is said to lay Easter eggs {Schw. Arch. i. 115), and 
* cocu-mallard ’ is one of the names given to ‘ Blind 
Man’s Buff’ {Trad, pop., loc. dt.). The cuckoo is 
a bird of bad omen (Bdcler-Kreutzwald, Ehstm, 
p. 140 ; Busswurm, Eibovolk, sec. 368 ; MUusme, 
1 . 464). It is connected with rain (Panzer, Beitrag, 
li. 172 ; de Gubeimatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 236). It is 
commonly believed that it is not a migrant, but 
turns into a hawk (cf. de Gubernatis, ii. 231). For 
cuckoo myths, beliefs, etc., see ZM iii. 209-298, 
and de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 226-235. 

Deer.— Tame deer were kept in Guatemala, 
which were held sacred by the mhabitants on the 
ground that their greatest god had visited them in 
that form (Bancroft, iii. 132). The natives of Nicar- 
agua had a god whose name was that of the deer, 
but the animal was not regarded as a god ; they 
explained it by saying that this god nad to be 
invoked by those who hunted the deer {%b.). Deer 
are tabu in Sarawak, and both there and in Cali- 
fornia they are held to be the abode of souls of 
deceased ancestors {JAI xxxi. 187, 193 ; Bancroft, 

iii. 131). In West Africa an antelope is sacrificed 
annually (Ellis, TsM-speakmg Peoples, p. 224). 


Especially in America, deer, moose, and elk were 
treated with great respect by hunters ; their bones 
might not be given to tlie dogs, nor might their fat 
be dropped upon the fire, because the souls of the 
dead animals would know that they were not being 
properly treated and tell the others. In Honduras 
the Indians preserved the bones till their houses 
were quite encumbered, for they believed that 
otherwise they would not be able to take other 
deer. If ^ a man were ill among the Chiquitos, 
the medicine-man would explain it by saying 
that he had thrown deer flesh away, and the 
soul of the deer had entered him and was kill- 
ing him. The Tzentales and Kekchis offered 
copal to a dead deer before they ventured to skin 
it. Cherokee hunters ask pardon of the deer they 
kill, otherwise Little Deer, the chief of the deer 
tribe, who can never die or be wounded, would 
track the hunter by the blood drops and put the 
spirit of rheumatism into him. The Apache 
medicine-men resorted to certain caves, where they 
propitiated the animal gods whose progeny they 
intended to destroy. When the Thompson River 
Indians of British Columbia killed a deer, they 
thought the survivors were pleased if it was 
butchered cleanly and nicely ; if a hunter had to 
leave some of the meat behind, he hung it on a tree, 
especially the head, so that it might not be con- 
taminated by dogs and women. Venison was never 
brought in by the common door, because women 
used it ; the head was never given to the oldest or 
the second son of a family, for that would make 
the deer wild {Golden Bough?, ii. 406). The 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay believe that a white bear 
rules over the reindeer. They pray to him to send 
the deer, and assure him that they have been 
careful to treat the deer well {ib. p. 408). Deer 
and sea-animals may not come in contact with one 
another {2nd Ann. Hep. Bur. Ethn. p. 695). 

The deer is eaten by more than one tribe in con- 
nexion with the feast of new corn. Among the 
Delawares, venison and com were provided, and 
divided into twelve parts, according to the number 
of the old men who took part in the ceremony ; 
after they were eaten, the new com was free to all : 
in the evening, venison was again eaten and the 
remainder burnt, for it might not remain till the 
sun rose, nor might a bone be broken. A deer 
burat-offering was made with much ceremony once 
a year (Beatty, Journal, p. 84 ; cf. Rimp, History 
M Berks, p. 23, quoting a letter of W. Penn). The 
Housatunnuks also had a deer feast, but it is not 
brought into connexion with agriculture (Hopkins, 
Hist. Memoirs, p. 10). Probamy the deer was re- 
garded as a form of the com-spirit ; for in Florida 
it was the custom to take as large a deer hide as 
could by)rocured, leave the horns on it, and at the 
end of Febmary fill it with all manner of herbs 
and sew it together. They then proceeded to an 
open space and hung the skin upon a tree, turn- 
ing the head to the east. A prayer was then 
offered to the sun, asking that these same fruits 
might be given. The hide was left up till the 
following year {JAI xxxi. 155 ; cf. the account 
quoted on p. 166 from Prsetorius). Probably a 
Papago rain dance performed beneath a deer’s 
head stuck on a pole m the month of July may be 
similarly interpreted {ib.). A small deer figures 
largely in Malay ^and other folk-tales (Skeat, 
Fables). 

Dog. — It can hardly be doubted that the dog is 
the oldest, as it is also the most widely spread of 
the domestic animals. It has been maintained 
{Ausland, 1881, p. 658) that man’s association with 
the dog was due in the first place to its being used 
as food. Though there is no reason to suppose 
that the religious factor entered into the causes 
which brought about its domestication, the food 
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theory seems less probable than the view that the 
dog made himself the companion of man, rather 
than that he was brought into subjection by the 
acts of man (cf. Much, Heimat der Indog ermanen^ 
182-185). The dog is used as an article of food 
by a large number of peoples of low gxades of cul- 
ture, and sometimes by higher grades, e.g, the 
Chinese. It was used by neolithic man in fiurope 
for the pursuit of game, and is employed in a 
similar way all the world over at the present day. 
In some cases the breed has become in no way 
specialized thereby ; but among the Batuas (Int, 
Arch. ix. Ill), pigmies of the African forests, a 
great advance in this respect is found. Among the 
Ainus the dog is used for capturing fish (Howard, 
Life, p. 51). Mainly in Arctic and sub- Arctic 
regions it is used as a draught animal ; occa- 
sionally as a beast of burden. It was used by the 
Cimbn in war ; the same usage prevailed in 
Uganda and Usukuma. (For the uses to which 
the products of the dog are put, see Int. Arch, 
ix. 140 

‘Dog’ is found as a term of abuse among 
Semitic and most Muhammadan peoples; among 
the Komans the contempt thus expressed was less 
than in modern Europe. 

A myth of dog ancestry is not uncommon ; it is 
found in Alaska (Lisiansky, pp. 196-197), among 
the Dog -Bibs (Petitot, 311 ff.), the Ojibwas 
(Frazer, Tot, p. 4), in Madagascar (v. Gennep, p. 
231), IndO'Chma (.45. Q. Lev. 3rd ser. i. 140), 
Kirghiz (Petermann, 1864, p. 165), New Guinea 
(Chalmers, p. 151), among the Kalangs of Java 
(Baffles, i. 328), and even in Europe (Liebrecht, 
p. 19 ; see also in general MacCulloch, 263 f.). In 
the Pomotu islands the first race of men are held 
to have been made into dogs {Miss, Cath, 1874, 
343). 

Especially in N. America the dog (coyote) figures 
in Creation myths (Bancroft, ^a55.), and occasion- 
ally in Deluge myths (see ‘ Deluge ’)• The Pottawa- 
tomies believe that in the moon is an old woman 
making a basket ; the earth will be destroyed 
when it is finished ; but a great dog ruins her 
work at intervals and then results an eclipse {Ann. 
Prop. Foi, xi. 490). Among the Moi^ols, Mbocobis 
{Int. Arch. l.c. 147), Chiquitos (Tylor, i. 329), 
Chinese {Ann. Prop. Foi, xxii. 355), etc., a similar 
association of the dog with eclipses is found. In 
Kamtchatka, earthquakes are attributed to Touila’s 
dog, Kozei (Bhachenninikow, i. 94). Classical 
mythology tells us of Cerberus {q.v. ), who guards 
the entrance of the Infernal Begions (see Bloom- 
field, Cerberus, the Dog of Hades). In N. Borneo a 
fiery dog is held to watch at the gate of Paradise, 
and to lay claim to all virgins (Forster, ii. 239) ; the 
Massachusetts also believe that a dog watches the 
gate (Wood, p. 104) ; so, too, the Eskimos {ZE, 
1872, 238) ; and the Iroquois the bridge by which 
souls had to pass {Lei. des Jis. 1636, 104). 

Yama was held to have two dogs, whom he sent 
out to bring in wandering souls {Lig Veda x. xiv. 
10-12 ; AtJmrva Veda, viii. 1, 9); and these dogs, 
described as four-eyed {i.e. with two spots above 
the eyes), recur in the Avestan dogs that guard 
the Chinvat Bridge, which leads from this world 
to the future life {Vendldad, xiii. 9; Sad Bar, 
xxxi. 6 ; cf. Scherman, Materialien zu>r Geschichte 
der indischen Visionsliteratur, pp. 127-130, and the 
references there given). 

The Aztecs sacrificed a red dog to cany the soul 
of the king across a deep stream (Bancroft, ii. 605), 
or announce his arrival {ib. iii. 538 ; cf. Ober, 
p. 320) ; in Louisiana they killed their sick and 
sent dogs on to make the announcement (Stoddart. 
p. 421). 

The Tlaxcalans hold that a wer-man appears as 
a dog {Dav. Ac. viii. 122). In B6arn a great white 


wer-dog was believed to sit at cross roads (Wahlen 
i. 330). 

The Baschilange {Mitt. Af. Ges. iv. 255) and 
Tonkinese {Z. allg. ErdJc. i. 108) believe that 
human souls take up their abode in dogs. 

Actual dog-worship is uncommon. The No- 
sairis and others are said to worship a dog (W. B. 
Smith, p. 291). According to Baffles (i. 365), the 
Kalangs worship a red dog, and each family keeps 
one in the house ; another authority says they 
have images of wood in the shape of dogs, which 
are worshipped, and burnt 1000 days after the 
death of the person {Tijd. xxiv. 427). In Nepal, 
dogs are said to be worshipped at the festival 
caUed Khicha Puja (Wright, 39 ff. ; for other 
Indian cases see Crooke, ii. 218 ff.). The Yorubas 
have a demi-god, Aroui, god of the forest, with a 
dog’s head {Miss. Cath. 1884, 221). Among the 
Harranians dogs were sacred, and held to be the 
brothers of the mystm (W. B. Smith, p. 291). In 
ancient Egypt, dogs were commonly respected and 
mummified, in particular at Cynopolis (Strabo, 
812). In ancient Persia the dog was held in the 
highest esteem, and most rigorous penalties were 
exacted for killing it ( Vendldad, xiii. xv. 19-51 ; 
Denkart, viii, 23). It was employed, moreover, 
in the sagdld, ‘dog’s gaze’ of the Parsi funeral 
ceremony, in which a ‘ brown four-eyed ’ dog or a 
‘ white dog with yellow ears,’ was made to look at 
the corpse three times, and was also led three 
times back over the road traversed by the corpse 
(Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 264-265 ; Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, i. 197 ; Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, 388 f., 391 f.). The Bahnars say the 
dog is under the protection of Bok Glaih, god of 
thunder (Afm. Cath. 1894, 133). Sometimes only 
the use of dog’s flesh is prohibited. The dog is 
found as a totem in Alaska (Lisiansky, 196) and 
in West Africa (Ellis, Tshi-sp. p. 206) ; a dog-kin 
is found in Madagascar (v. Gennep, p. 234). In 
German New Guinea an offering of food is made 
to the spirit of a dog {Nachr. K. W. land, 1897, 88). 
Among the Ot Danums the bodies of dogs are 
buried near the houses, rice and salt are given them 
in the grave, and rice is strewn on the ^ave to 
induce the gods to send the souls to the dog- 
heaven (Schwaner, 78). The W oguls lay the bodies 
of ^ecially useful dogs in a small hut (Ides, p. 7). 
In Egypt a family shaved clean when the dog died 
(Herod, ii. 66) ; and so, too, the owner among the 
Masai {Ausl. 1857, 442), The Gonds purify tliem- 
selves when a dog dies (Hislop, Papers, p. 6). The 
Tunguses take an oath by the dog, drinking its 
blood (Ides, 45). The exposure of the dead to dogs 
may spring from a similar idea ; it is found among 
the Magi, Bactrians, Hyrcanians, and others 
(Spiegel, iii. 703), in Tibet {JLAS, S.B. lix. 212), 
Java ( Verh. Bat. Gen. xxxix. 40), and Kamtchatka 
(Krachenninikow, p. 189). Omens are frequently 
drawn from dogs (Crooke, ii. 222 ff.; Auslana, 1891, 
874; Z. Ver. Volksk. iii. 134, etc.). The Kalangs 
strew ashes on the floor, and if a dog’s footmarks 
are seen, judge that the ancestors are favourable 
to a marriage {Tijd. T.L. V. xxiv. 424). 

Connected with the sanctity of the dog is its use 
in art ; in Borneo it is a frequent tatu pattern 
{JAI XXXV. 113). As might be expected, the dog is 
frequently sacrificed. The best known case is that 
of the Iroquois, who kill a white dog in January 
as a scapegoat; it is then burnt, and the ashes 
sprinkled at the door of every house ; but there is 
some doubt as to the antiquity of the practice 
{Golden Bough\ iii. 72, 109). Other authorities 
vary the details {Ontario Arch. Lep. 1898, 91 ; 
Sanborn, Legends, p. 7 ; Miss. Her, xxv. 91, etc.). 
Other dog-sacrifices are found among the Sacs and 
Foxes {Miss. Her. xxxi. 86), the Ottawas (Perrot, 
Moeurs, 19), the Mayas at New Year (Bancroft, u. 
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703), and in the cacao plantations in May (ib, 692), 
in Honduras before war {ib. i. 723), etc. (see Ban- 
croft, passim). The Fuegians offer dogs ( Voice from 
S. J^r. xiii. 211). In Asia, dog-sacrifice is found 
in China [Ann. Prop. Foi, xxxvii. 217), Aracan 
{Miss. Cath, 1881, 69), Java {Med. Ned, Zend. xvi. 
307), etc. In Luzon the firstborn of a bitch are 
drowned {Globus ^ xlviii. 186). In Africa a dog is 
sacrificed by the Baghirmis (Barth, iii. 671 ; see also 
Int. Arch, ix. 144, xvii. 136, for farther references). 

In Greece the dog was regarded as unclean, but 
was used for ceremonies of purification in Bceotia, 
probably as the animal of Hecate, to whom the 
Argives offered a dog. The Spartan ephebi offered 
a young hound to the war-god (Farnell, Cults ^ ii. 
507 n.). The Romans connected dogs with the 
Lares (Fowler, Bom. Fest. 101). They were sacri- 
ficed on April 26 {ih, p. 90), and in the Lupercalia 
{ib, pp. 313-314). 

The dog is frequently used in magic. In Da- 
homey a dead dog is hung up as a protection 
against sorcery (Robertson, Notes on A. 291 ; Ellis, 
Ftoe, 93). In Greece its flesh was used as medicine 
(Pans. iii. 250) ; so, too, among the Chukchis (Sauer, 
Beise, 236). Among the Kimbundas its flesh is 
reserved for warriors (Magyar, Beisen, 309). The 
dog figures in more than one ceremony of un- 
certain import. In China a big dog is dressed like 
a man and carried round in a palanquin in times 
of drought {Ann, Prop, Foi^ xxii, 355). The 
Orang Dongus whip a black dog round the kam- 
pong in the first new moon after the rice season 
{Journ. Ind. Arch, ii, 692). The resemblance of 
the custom to the dog- whipping of the Carnival, 
handed down as a popular custom here and there 
in England (Nicholson, Folklore^ p. 22), suggests 
that it is meant as an expulsion of evils (cf. W^ing 
Dykstra, p. 318). For Jewish beliefs concerning 
the dog see Kohler, JE iv. 631 f. 

Dragon. — Although the dragon is usually asso- 
ciated with the pe(mles of East Asia, it is by no 
means unknown in Europe. Not only is the story 
of St. George and the dragon told (Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, pass.), but we find in the Mabi- 
nogion the same legend of the fighting dragons as 
occurs in the Malay Peninsula (cf. ^eat, Malay 
Magic, p. 304). In European folklore the dragon 
is taken round in procession at many places 
{Grande Encyclopidie, s.v. * Dragon 0, and there are 
many local dragon legends. Part of Anglesey is 
said to have been ravaged by a dragon ; at last a 
champion tackled it, but his victory brought him 
reproof, not reward, for he had done his deed on 
Sunday. In the Alps a dragon inhabits a tarn ; if 
a stone is thrown in, rain will foUow, however good 
the weather may be ; for if it hits the dragon, its 
movements throw up so much spray that a mist 
appears from which the rain condenses (Jecklin, 
Vmkst. i. 44). On Norse houses the dragon some- 
times figures as a weather-vane or ^able de- 
coration. Germanic mythology abounds in stories 
of dragons, which inhabit air, water, and earth, 
bringing woe (and, more rarely, weal) on men and 
animals, spitting forth fire and venom, and guard- 
ing treasures (Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 95- 
100). There is, moreover, an entire cycle of tales, 
exemplified in the story of Perseus ana Andromeda, 
in which human sacrifices must be made to a 
dragon, who is finally slain by the hero (MacCuUoch, 
381-409). 

The association of the dragon with water is by 
no means confined to the West ; in China the 
waterspout is regarded as a dragon, which is never 
^en completely, for its head or its tail is always 
invisible. The dragon and the tiger are at enmity, 
and if a tigePs bones are thrown into a ‘ dragon^s 
well,’ rain will follow within three days, for the 
animals fight, and when the dragon moves, rain 
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falls (Doolittle, Social Life, ii. 264, i. 276). The 
great dragon lives in the sky, and the emperor is 
the earthly dragon (Gould, Mythical Monsters, 
. 215 ; see pp. 215-257, 377-404). In Japan the 
ragon is associated not only with water but also 
with a variety of other things. The dragon pro- 
duces nine young at a birth, each with diflerent 
qualities ; hence dragons are carved on bells, 
musical instruments, drinking vessels, weapons, 
books, chairs, and tables, according to the par- 
ticular tastes of the different kinds of dragon. 
One kind loves dangerous places ; consequently it 
is put upon the games of houses {Natur, 1878, p. 
549). India, too, had its dragons ; one used to lie 
in wait for boats or ships, hiding itself on a neigh- 
bouring mountain ; a criminal Stained his life on 
condition of ridding the country of the pest ; he 
had human figures made, and the bodies filled with 
hooks, etc. ; the dragon devoured them, and per- 
ished {Lettres Hif xviii. 409 j cf. Crooke, ii. 129- 

131) . In the same way in the last century a 
dragon on the borders of Wales was said to have 
been induced to meet his fate by putting red flannel 
round a post on which sharp spikes were fixed. 
Tiamat is the cosmogonic dragon of Babylonia (see 
Bab.-Assyr. Religion). 

Eagle. — The eagle is frequently respected, but, 
except in Australia, the respect does not seem to 
have risen to an actual cult. In many parts of 
Australia the eagle-hawk is one of the names of 
the phratries into which many tribes are divided ; 
in Victoria, Pundjel seems to be a deified eagle- 
hawk (Brough Smyth, i. 423); elsewhere it is 
the evil spirit, so-called, which is the eagle-hawk. 
Mullion is the name of the former, Malian of the 
latter, and their identity is established by the 
belief and practice of the Wellington district, 
where the eyrie of the eagle-hawk was formed on 
the ground, at initiation, m memory of his contests 
with an anthropomorphic god, Baiame {Man, 1905, 
28). The Apacnes thmk there are spirits of Divine 
origin in the eagle and other birds (Bancroft, iii. 

132) . The Ostiaks regard a tree as holy on which an 
eagle has nested (Latham, Bussian Empire, p. 110). 
In the island of Tauri, off New Guinea, a certain 
kind of eagle is tabu, but there are no totemic ideas 
connected with it {Zts, val. Bechtswiss. xiv. 326) ; 
the osprey is hope (‘ sacred ’) in New Georgia {JAl 
xxvi. 386). The Osages would turn back from an 
expedition if an eagle were killed (Nuttall, Travels, 
p. 87). The Samoyeds account it a crime to kill an 
eagle, and if one is caught in a snare and drowned, 
they bury it in silence (Schrenck, Beisen, i. 168). 
The Bosnians regard it as unlucky to kill an eagle 
{Wiss. Mitt. iv. 442). Some of the aboriginal 
Peruvians asserted their descent from eagles 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 6). The Buriats hold that the good 
spirits sent an eagle as shaman, to counteract the 
evil deeds of the bad spirits; the first human 
shaman was the son of the eagle ^nd a Buriat 
woman {JAI xxiv. 64). The Zunis, Dakotas, and 
others keep eagles for the sake of their feathers. 
The Mokis fasten an eagle to the roof in spring, 
and kill it at the summer solstice in order to get 
its feathers for ritual purposes ; the body is buned 
in a cemetery, and it is believed that the soul of 
the eagle goes to the other eagles and returns again 
as an eagle {Globus, Ixxvi. 172). The Hopi hunter 
purifies himself before going after eagles, *md 
makes an offering ; one bird has a prayer-stick tied 
to its foot and is set free {Am, Anth., new sen, iii. 
701). The Blackfoot hunter practises many tabus 
when he is on the hunt for eagles (Grinnell, Black- 
foot Lodpe Tales, p. 237). The Pimas connected the 
eagle with the Dduge ; a bird warned one ol their 
chief prophets, but the warning was disregarded, 
and only one man was saved {Smiths, Mm. 1871, 
p. 408). In Jabim, New Guinea, a blighting 
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influence on bananas is attributed to the eagle, 
and no one plants them when an osprey is in sight 
[Zts. G&og. G-es. Thiir. xii. 95). Among the Ojib- 
was the sailing of an eagle to and fro was a good 
omen {Autoh, of KahgegaKbowh^ p. 48 ; for the 
eagle see also de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth, ii. 195- 
197). The eagle is likewise important in Indo- 
Iranian mythology. In the Rigveda (especially 
iv. 27) the eagle brings the sacred sonm (which see) 
to mankind (cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology^ 111 f. 
and the references there given); while in the 
Avesta an eagle dwells on the ‘tree hight All- 
Healing’ {Yasht, xii. 17) in the midst of Lake 
Vouru-kasha (the Caspian), aided by his fellow 
[Dlnd-l Malnog-l Khrat^ Ixii. 37-41). From the 
Avesta the eagle passes into Persian literature as 
the shmurgh, whence is developed the roc of the 
Arabian Nights, The feathers of the simurgh, | 
which dwells on Mount Kaf or Mount Albarz, 
form talismans for the heroes Tahmuraf and Zal 
(Casartelli, in Compte rendu du’eongr^ scientifigue 
international des Vatholiques, 1891, sec. vi. 79-87). 

In classical mythology the eagle occupied an 
important place ; it was the first of ominous birds, 
and Roman legions took up their winter quarters 
where there was an eagle’s nest. The eagle is 
associated with Zeus and the lightning; its right 
wing was buried in fields and vineyards as a pro- 
tection against hail. The eagle stone (derfrT??) and 
parts of the eagle’s flesh were used in magic (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s,v. ‘Adler’). It was believed that the 
eagle was never struck by lightning. Its appearance 
was auspicious [ih, s.v, ‘ Aberglaube ’). The eagle 
is the constant attribute of Zeus in the older monu- 
ments (Farnell, CultSi i. 128), as also of Jupiter 
(Preller, Bom. Myth,^ ii. 327). 

Eel. —For many of the Malagasy the eel is a 
forbidden food, and various setiological myths are 
told to explain the fact (v. Gennep, Tdbou, p. 290). 
By the Imerinas it is regarded as a soul-animal ; the 
Betsileos believe that the lower classes pass into 
eels ; when the body is thrown into the sacred lake, 
the first eel that takes a bite becomes the domicile 
of the soul {ih,). The eel is also a soul-animal 
among the^ Igorrotes ( Wilken, Set Animisme^ p. 72) 
as well as in Ceram (i5.), and receives a daily por- 
tion of food. In the Paumotu Archipelago the eel 
seems to have been held sacred ; when one was 
captured, prayers were ofiered at a shrine apparently 
devoted to a cult of female ancestors or relatives ; 
there was an ‘enmity between eels and women,’ 
and the latter might not look on them {Miss. Gath. 
1874, 366). In N. Siam, Muang Naung was covered 
with water because its inhabitants ate white eels 
and thus enraged Thegya, the ruler of the world 
{Zts, Geog. Ges. Th/ur. iv. 149). In N. Queens- 
land a connexion between eels and a flood seems 
to exist ( Lumholtz, Among Cannibals^ p. 205) ; 
although the passage may also be interpreted to 
mean that those who eat eels have the gift of pro- 
phecy. This belief is found in Europe (Wolf, 
jBeitrdge, i. 232, No. 594). Sacred eels were also 
known to the Greeks (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v, * Aal’) ; 
and the eel is a totem of the Mundari Kols of 
Bengal and of the Oraons (Crooke, ii. 255). Neither 
they nor the Nosairis eat eels (Dussaud, Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis, p. 93). 

Elephant. — ^In Siam it is believed that a white 
elephant may contain the soul of a dead person, 
perhaps a Buddha ; when one is taken, the capturer 
IS rewarded, and the animal brought to the king to 
be kept ever afterwards, for it cannot be bought or 
sold. It is baptized and f §ted, and when it dies it 
is mourned for like a human being (Young, Kingdom 
of the Yellow Bobe, p. 390 ff. ). In Cambodia a white 
elephant is held to bring luck to the kingdom, and 
its capture is attended with numerous ceremonies 
(Moura, O%mbodge, i. 101). In some parts of Lido- 


China the reason given for the respect paid to it 
is that it has a soul, and may do injury after its 
death ; the whole village therefore f§tes it (Mouhot, 
Travels, i. 252 ; see also Bock, Temples and 
Elephants, p. 19 fi:'.). The cult of the white 
elephant is found also at Enarea, south of 
Abyssinia; but in view of the frequent respect 
accorded to white animals it is unnecessary to see 
in this any proof of Indo-Chinese influence. They 
are regarded as the protectors of mankind, and any 
one who killed a white or light-coloured elephant 
would pay the penalty with his life {Int. Arch. 
xvii. 103). Among the Wambugwes the elephant 
is believed to be the abode of the souls of their 
ancestors {ib.). The elephant is regarded as a 
tutelaiw spirit in Sumatra {Tijdschr. T.L. V. xxvi. 
456). The name is sometimes tabu {Golden Bough‘s, 
i. 457). 

The hunting of the elephant is attended with 
numerous ceremonial observances. The Wakamis 
of East Africa prepare for the chase by passing a 
night with their wives on a kind of ant-hill, of 
which they believe that the female elephant makes 
use to feed her young one. On the day of the 
hunt a dance is held, and they make certain marks 
on their forearms. The hunter buries the trunk 
and cuts off the end of the tail ; the latter he rolls 
up in palm leaves and puts in his bag; until he 
next goes to the chase this bag must remain in his 
wife’s care ; she also has a right to purchase some- 
thing with the proceeds of the sale of the ivory ; if 
the hunter quarrelled with her, his next hunt would 
be unlucky Gath. 1874, 44), The Amaxosas 

offer a sacrifice after killing an elephant (Shaw, 
Story of my Mission, p. 452) ; the hair on the end 
of the tail is hung at the entrance to the cattle-fold ; 
the end of the ear and the trunk are cut off and 
buried, the tusks are taken out, and no use is made 
of the remainder (Kay, Travels, p. 138). According 
to another authority, excuses are made and the 
elephant is appealed to during the chase not to 
crush his pursuers (Lichtenstein, Travels, i. 254), 
and the tusks are sent to the king {ib, p. 270). 
The Hottentot hunter must sacrifice a sheep or 
some other small animal, and none but he may 
partake of its flesh ; any one, on the other hand, 
may eat of the slain elephant {Zts, Geog. Ges. 
Thijt/r. vi. 42). The Wanyamwezis seek to propitiate 
the dead elephant by burying his legs, and the 
Amaxosas inter with the end of the trunk a few of 
the articles which they buy with the proceeds of 
the ivory {Golden Bought ii. 400). In India the 
elephant is the representative of Ganesa, who is 
also figured with the head of this animal; and 
in later Hinduism the earth is supported by eight 
elephants. Some elephants can fly through the 
air, and all have in their frontal lobes magic jewels. 
Touching an elephant is a chastity-test, and the 
hairs of its tail serve as amulets (Crooke, ii. 238- 
241). According to one account, the world rests 
upon an elephant (Tylor, i. 365). In West 
Africa, elephants which destroy plantations are 
regarded as wizards, and feared (Wilson, West 
Africa, p. 164). On the Congo the end of an 
elephants tail is used as a sceptre {Int, Arch. xvii. 
103). According to the Talmud {B^rdkhoth, 575), 
it is a bad omen to dream of an elephant. For 
elephant myths see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 
91-94, cf. 77. See also ‘ Earth-carrier,’ above. 

Fish. — Although sacred fish are not uncommon, 
a fish-god seems to be a somewhat rare pheno- 
menon. Dagon is often regarded as a fish-god 
(but see EBi, s.v. ‘ Dagon ’), but it is certain that 
he had a human head and hands ; possibly his 
body was scaly, or he had the tail of a fish; for 
that he was a fish-god seems certain from the fact 
that his worshippers wore .fish skins {JES xiv. 104, 
quot. Menaht, Elypt. Or, ii. 63). A figure probably 
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intended for, at any rate regarded as, Artemis 
Enrjrnome was depicted with a fish’s tail (de Visser, 
Goiter^ p. 187 ; cf. Farnell, CuUs^ ii. 522), and there 
were sacred fish in the temples of Apollo and 
Aphrodite at Myra and Hier^olis, which raises 
a presumption of a fish cnlt (de Visser, pp. 177-178 ; 
c£ p. 163). Atargatis is said to have nad sacred 
fish in a pool at Askelon, which were fed daily and 
never eaten ; according to another account, they 
were the food of the priests. From Xenophon 
{Anab. I. iv. 9) we learn that the fish of Chains 
were regarded as gods ; and Hyginns tells ns that 
the Syrians looked on fish as holy, and abstained 
from eating them {EBi, s.v. ‘ Fish ’ ; for fish tabns 
see W. B. Smith, p. 292 IE). In modern days fish 
are sometimes sacred in India, where they a.lso 
play a considerable part in folklore, often serving 
as life-indexes. They likewise form the favonrite 
food of bhuts (ghosts). Varnna rides on a fish, and 
Vishnn had a fish-avatSr (Crooke, i. 243, ii. 156, 
253 f.*). The * Small People ’ of Cornwall hate the 
smell of fish (Hunt, Popular Romances of the West^, 
109). According to the Talmud, fish eaten in the 
month of Nisan are conducive to leprosy {Pesaliim^ 
1125). Iranian mythology likewise has the hara 
fish which guards the white Horn { Yasht^ xiv. 29, 

xvi. 7 ; Bundahishn, xviii. 3-6, xxiv. 13), as well 
as the * ox-fish,’ ‘ which exists in all seas,’ and whose 
cry makes ‘all fish become pregnant, and all 
noxious water-creatures cast their young ’ (Bunda- 
hishn, xix. 7). Fish are kept in parts of Wales to 
give oracles. Most of the South African Bantus 
will neither eat nor touch fish, mving ^ their 
reason that fish are snakes (Frits^, Brei Jahre, 
p. 338). Other fish tabus are found in various 
parts of Africa (Internat, Archiv fur Ethnographie, 

xvii. 128). Among the Yezidis only the lowest 
classes are said to eat fish (Badger, The Nestorians 
and their Ritual, p. 117). In North Aracan fish 
may not be eaten at harvest time (JAJ ii. 240), 
and pregnant women are forbidden them in Seryia 
(Globus, xxxiii. 349), thus reversing the teaching 
of the Talmud, which especially recommends 
them to women in this condition (Kethubim, 
61a). 

The economic importance of fish makes it natural 
that fishermen often propitiate them. In Peru 
sardines are said to have oeen worshipped in one 
region, skate in another, dogfish in another, and so 
on, according to the species that was most plentiful 
(Golden Bought, ii. 410). Many tribes do not bum 
the bones of fish, because if they did the fish could 
not rise from the dead (i5.). The Thlinkets pay 
special respect to the first salmon which they t^e, 
and many other tabus are observed (ib, p. 411 f, ; 
for treatment of the first fish see also S4biHot, 
FolMore des Ptchmrs, pp. 131, 254, 256). In the 
JEgean, sacrifices are stiU made to the melanurus 
(Walpole, Memoirs, p. 286; cf. Pliny, xxxil. ii.). 
In other cases magical ceremonies are resorted to 
in order to secure a good catch. In the Queen 
Charlotte Islands the fish are strung on a rope 
with feathers as charms, and put on the top of a 
pole stuck in the bed of the river. One of the tribe 
IS banished to the mountains during the fishing 
season, and may not have a fire or communicate 
with the tribe, or the fish will leave the river 
(Mission Life, v. 103). In Jabim, New Guinea, the 
fishermen may not be mentioned, no noise may be 
made in the village, and women and children must 
remain at a distance from the fishers (Zts. Geog, 
Ges. Thwr, xii. 95). In New Caledonia for one 
kind of jfish appeal is directed to ancestral spirits 
in the sacred wood; offerings are made tnere, 
and when the men go into the water, the women 
extinguish all fires but one; then they perform 
a dance, and silence follows. For the sardine a 
stone wrapped in dried twigs is taken to the 


cemetery and put at the foot of a post and two 
sorcerers perform ceremonies (Miss^ Gath, 1880, 
239). In some countries^ a fish is sacrificed for 
success in fishing (S4billot, op, cit, p. 116 ; 
Krassoff, Peuple Zyriaiu, p. 101). 

The Ottawas held that the souls of the dead 
passed into fish (Rel, des J4s, 1667, p. 12 ; cf. ‘soul- 
animals,’ p. 493). In Japan the earthquake is ex- 
plained as the result of the movements of a great 
fish in the sea or under the land (Natur, 1878, p. 
551). In the Middle Ages the same explanation was 
given in Europe (Mone, Anzeiger, viii. 614), ^ Fish 
are found as totems in South Africa (Fritsch, 
Eingeborenen, p. 153), Alaska (Trimmer, Yukon 
Terr, p. 109), and among the American Indians 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 4, etc.). Myths of fish descent 
are also found (ib. p. 6). For fish myths see de 
Gubernatis, Zool, Myth, ii. 331-353 ; for the crab, 
ib, pp. 354-359. 

Fly. — In Greek mythology both Zeus and Apollo 
had names connecting them with flies, but it is 
doubtful whether either of them can properly be 
termed a fly -god ; for the appeal to the god was 
that he would keep flies from interfering with 
a sacrifice (Farnell, Cults, i. 45). It is equally 
uncertain whether Beelzebub, whose name is 
commonly translated ‘Lord of Flies,' had any 
connexion with them. In Africa, however, there 
seems to be a real fly-god. Flies are kept in a 
temple (Beecham, Ashantee, p. 177). The Kal- 
muks regard the fly as a soul-animal and never 
I dll it (JAIi. 401). In North Germany it is held 
to be unlucky to kiU the last flies, and any one 
who keeps one alive through the winter will re- 
ceive a sum of money (Bartsch, Sagen, ii. 186). 
In Greece the ‘ brazen fly ’ was one of the names of 
‘ Blind Man’s Butt’’ (Pollux, Onomastikon, ix, 123) ; 
it is known as the ‘ Blind Fly ’ in Italy (Folklore, 
xi. 261) and North India (Panjdh NQ, iv. 199). In 
the latter country it is a lucky omen for a fly to 
fall into the ink-well (Crooke, li. 257). According 
to the Avesta (Vendidad, vii. 2, viii. 71), the demon 
of death assumes the shape of a fly. For Jewish 
legends concerning flies, see Krauss, JE y. 421 1 

Fowl.— The code is one of the most important 
sacrificial victims (for Africa see Int, Arch, xvii 
145-148), and has probably replaced larger and more 
valuable animals in many cases. In some of the 
Bantu tribes the men abstain from eating domestic 
fowls (JAI xix. 279). The Araucanians do not eat 
the domestic fowl, because they regard it as a 
transformed man (Bol. Inst, Geog. Argent, xv. 740). 
Fowls are also tabu in East Africa and Abyssinia 
(Globus, xxxiii. 78). A refusal to eat eggs is more 
widely found, but does not necessarily point to a 
tabu of the fowl ; abstinence from milk in the same 
way does not imply a tabu of cattle. 

The cock figures in spring ceremonies in Europe; 
in Schiermonnikoog a green branch is fastened at 
the top of the May-pole, and on it is hung a basket 
containing a live cock (NQ, 8th ser. x. 194). In 
the same way at Defynog boys put the figure of a 
cock at the top of a rod and earned it round on the 
eve of the first day of May (Montgom. Coll. xvii. 
268). The cock is one of the forms in which the 
com-spirit is supposed to appear (Golden Bought, 
ii. 266). The cock is sometimes used in the ex- 
pulsion of evils (ib. ii. 103). Modern Jews sacrifice 
a white cock on the eve of the Day of Atonement 
(ih. p. 109 ; cf. p. 25). We may probably interpret 
in the same sense the numerous European customs 
in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten (Folk- 
lore, xi. 250, 251 ; RER xxxviii. 341) ; connected 
vsdth these customs is the name of the ‘ blind hen ’ 
used in parts of Europe for ‘Blind Man’s Buff.’ 
These customs frequently re-appear in wedding 
ceremonies, perh^s with the same meaning. The 
eating of a cock (Tradition, iv. 364 ; Anthropologic, 
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iii. 662 ; Bmaria, i. 390 ; Bussische Bevue, xii. 269, 
etc.) may "be a fertility charm ; and in like manner 
a cock and hen were carried before a bridal couple 
on their wedding day among the Jews of the 
Talmudic period 61 a ; for other Jewish 

beliefs concerning fowls see JE iv. 139, vi. 344). 
Occasionally a dance is performed in which fowls 
are imitated [Bavaria^ i. i. 394, n. i. 317 ; Prohle, 
HarzUlder^ p. 8, etc.). In many of the games with 
fowls the successful player is termed the * king.’ 

Sometimes witches are believed to take the form 
of cocks, and, according to the Talmud, the demons 
had cock’s feet [B^rdkhothy 6a) ; in Holland a cock 
put in a vessel over the fire is burnt to ashes to 
overcome the devil {Globus^ xxvii. 195). The cock 
scares demons and ghosts (cf. Hamlet, I. L 149- 
155), and witches are obliged to return from their 
Sabbat when the cock crows (cf. art. Satanism). 
It is universally held to be a bad omen for a hen to 
crow like a cock ; the remedy is to kill it ; some- 
times it is also thrown over the house top. The 
crowing of a red cock is held in Germany to 
betoken that a fire will break out in the building i 
on which it is perched; the same belief is found | 
in China (Matignon, Superstition, p. 43). The i 
cock is used in various magical ceremonies in i 
China. When a boy is named at the beginning of 
his sixth year, two priests push a cock backwards 
and forwards through a wooden cylinder {Zool, 
Garten, 1900, 70). On the coffin or a Chinaman 
whose body is being brought home is a white cock 
in a basket. One of the three souls is buried with 
the corpse, but it has to be caught ; it can find no 
rest till the grave is covered with earth ; the cock 
is to show the soul its way back to the body {ih. 
71). Tor folk- tales and myths of fowls see de 
Gubernatis, ZooL Myth. ii. 278-291. 

Fox. — Dionysus had the surname of Bassareus, 
not, probably, because his worship coalesced with 
that of an earlier fox-deity, but because as lord of 
the vine he protects the vineyards against the little 
foxes {CIB X. 21). A fox-god was also known in 
America (Muller, Urrelig. p. 320). Among the 
Chiriguanos it seems to be a soul-animal {Lettres 
idif. viii. 335). In Europe it is one of the forms in 
which the com-spirit appears {Golden Bough, ii. 
283) ; it was also burnt in some of the annual &:es. 
A fox tabu is found at Inishkea {Proc. B. Irish 
Acad. iii. 631). 

At the Cerealia at Rome foxes were set on fire 
and hunted about the circus, but it seems pro'bable 
that they were originally driven over the fields 
(Fowler, Bom. Fest. p. 771); Liebrecht draws 
attention to the similarity between this custom 
and the incident in the Samson story {Zur VolhsTc. 
i. 261 ff. ; Frazer, Paus. iv. 178). In Finnic 
mythology the aurora is known as the light of the 
fox (Grimm, Beinhart Fuchs, p. xxxi). In China 
and among the Eskimos the fox is a wer-animal 
who appears in the shape of a beautiful woman 
and seduces the youths (Arch. Anth. v. 135 ; Rink, 
EsMmoisJce Sagen, Nos. 16, 18). The same belief 
exists in Japan, where some families are noted for 
their ownership of foxes (see * Possession,’ above), 
and others refuse to intermarry with them on the 
ground of their magical powers (Chamberlain, 
Things Jap., s.v. 'Fox’). The fox is the hero of 
a number of Japanese tales {Globus, xxi. 332). 
In Schleswig-Holstein a procession with a fox 
in a basket takes place in summer, and presents 
are collected (Schiitze, Idiotikon, iii. 165). To the 
fox is sometimes attributed the production of 
Easter eggs {Globus, xxxiv. 59). The name of 
the fox is sometimes tabu {Golden Bough?, i. 454). 
As an ominous animal the Lithuanians regard it 
as inauspicious (Tettau und Temme, Folkssagen, 
p. 280); but in Masuren and Siebenbiirgen the 
opposite view is taken (Toppen, p. 77; Haltrich, 


viii. 4). For folk-tales and myths of the fox see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 121-142. 

Frog, toad. — In more than one European country 
the frog and the toad are hardly, if at all, distin- 
guished ; they may therefore be treated together. 
That this confusion is found in the New World 
seems clear from the association of the toad with 
rain, exactly as the frog is, justifiably, associated 
with water in Europe. In Ceylon the frog was 
held to be the undermost of the supporters of the 
earth; on its back was a turtle, then a serpent, 
then a giant ; and he upholds the world {Miss. Her. 
xviii. 385). In South America the Chi'bchas gave 
the frog a place among their divinities, and had an 
annual ceremony in connexion with the calendar, 
in which the frog figured (Bollaert, Besearches, 
p. 49; Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 256). Among the 
Araucanians of Chile the 'land toad’ was called 
the lord of the waters {ib.). In the mythology of 
the Iroq uois it is told how all the water was origin- 
ally collected in the body of a huge frog, by pierc- 
ing which loskeha formed rivers and lakes {Bel. 
des J6s. 1636, p. 102). A similar story is told by 
the Micmacs (Leland, Algonquin Leg. p. 114), and 
the Australian blacks have Deluge legends in 
which the Flood is caused by the bursting of a 
water-swallowing frog (Brough Smyth, i. 429, 477). 
Among the Wends the frog is believed to bring 
newborn children; with this may be compared 
the Sea Dayak belief that the goddess Salampandai 
takes the form of a frog; if a frog comes into a 
house, sacrifice is offered to it and it is released ; 
Salampandai is held to make the children, and a 
frog is seen near a house when a child is bom 
{JBAS, S.B. vii. 146; Schulenburg, Wend. Volk- 
stum, i. 94). 

In Bohemia, children are believed to hop about 
the meadows in the form of frogs (Floss, Kind^, i. 
12) ; with this may be connected the Brandenburg 
belief that a woman who digs up a toad will soon 
bear a child {Zts, Ter. VolJcsh. i. 189). A Shan 
tribe, the Wa, believes itself to be descended from 
tadpoles (Asiatic Q. Bev., 3rd ser. i. 140), The 
Bahnars of Indo-China respect the frog, holding 
that one of their ancestors took that form {Miss. 
Oath. 1893, 140, 143), and in this shape he is believed 
to guard their fields. The Karens of Burma ex- 
plain eclipses by saying that a frog is devouring 
the moon {ib. 1877, 455). 

We have seen that the frog is associated with 
water. Like the Araucanians, the Orinoco Indians 
held the frog to be the lord of the waters, and feared 
to kill it even when ordered to do so ; they kept it 
under a pot and beat it in time of drought {Golden 
Bough?, i. 103; Blanco, Conversion del Piritu, 
p. 63). The Newars of Nepal worship the frog, 
which is associated with the demi-god Nagas m 
the control of rain. A sacrifice of rice, ghi, and 
other objects is made to it in October {Golden 
Bough?, i. 104 ; cf. Latham, i. 83, who says 
August). Water is also poured over a frog in 
India, or a frog is hung with open mouth on a 
bamboo, to bring rain (Crooke, i. 73, ii. 256), 

In Queensland, British Columbia, and Europe, 
frogs are also associated with the procuring of rain 
{GS?, loc. cit.), and among the Bhils {Bombay 
Gaz. IX. i. 355), etc. ; in the Malay Peninsula the 
swinging of a frog is said to have caused heaw 
rain and the destruction of a kampong {JBAS, S.B. 
iii. 88). The toad is sometimes regarded as a 
tutelary deity in Europe (de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. li. 380). The Tacullies of British Columbia 
are said to have no gods, but say, ‘ The toad hears 
me’ (Maclean, Twenty -five Years, p. 265). The 
Caribs are recorded to have had idols in the form 
of toads (Sprengel, Auswakl, i. 43). In some parts 
of Germany the toad is regarded as a household 
genius {Zts. Ter. Volksk. i. 189 ; MS notes). With 
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this compare the belief of the Eoumanians that 
kiHing a frog or toad is an omen that the killer 
will murder his mother {Zts, OesL Volksk. iii. 373). 
In accordance with this belief, the frog and toad 
are spared {Folklore, xi. 240, 241 ; Brandenhurgia, 
viii. 418; Wiedemann, Ehsten, 464; Kusswurm, 

§ 366, etc,). On the other hand, they are regarded 
as witches {FLJ v. 198 ; Haltrich, Zur Volksk. vii. 

4 ; Miillenhof, Sagen, i. 212 ; Holzmaier, Osiliana, 
p. 37). Accordingly they are often killed {Zts. Ver. \ 
Voll^k. i. 182; Eolland, Faune pop. iii. 491; 
cf. Devonshire Assoc, xxviii. 63). Eor ma^cal 
purposes they were killed at certain times of the 
jrear (Wuttke, Der Ahergl. p, 95 ; Eolland, op, cit. 
lii. 64). In Zoroastrianism frogs and toads are evil 
animals, and are to be killed {Vendldad, xiv. 5) ; 
and in Armenia the frog causes warts (a belief 
found also in the United States) and makes the 
teeth fall out (Abeghian, Armenischer Volksglauhe, 
301). To cure these warts, meat must be stolen, 
rubbed on the excrescences, and buried ; as the 
meat decays, the wart will disappear. 

In a Mexican festival one of the ceremonies con- 
sisted in a dance round the images of the Tlalocs 
placed in a pond alive with frogs and snakes, one 
of which eacn dancer had to eat during the dance. 
More definite was the belief of the Choctaws, who 
assigned to the king of the frogs and other aquatic 
animals the function of initiatmg the rain-makers 
[Miss. Beg. 1820, 408). We may put down to the 
same idea the belief of the Guaranis that if a frog 
enters a boat one of the occupants will die (Euiz de 
Montoya, Conguista, § 12). The southern Slavs 
attribute a magical influence to the name of the 
frog, which may not be mentioned before a small 
child (Krauss, Sitte, 649). The precious jewel in 
the head of the toad is mentioned by Shakespeare 
(As You Like It, il. i. 131); a similar belief is 
found in Germany {Germania, vii. 436). For 
myths and folk-tales of the frog and toad, see de 
Gubematis, Zool, Myth. ii. 371-379, 379-384. 

Goat. — ^In Greek mythology the goat was associ- 
ated at Argos with the cult of Hera ; youths threw 
spears at a she-goat, and he who struck her got her 
as a prize (Farnell, Cults, i. 189), exactly as in 
modem Europe many animals are shot at, strack 
at blindfold, or otherwise gamed for {FolJdore, xi. 
25). The custom was explained by a myth that 
Hera had once fled to the woods and the animal 
revealed her hiding-place. The goat was usually a 
prohibited animal in the cult of Athene, but was 
once a year sacrificed on the Acropolis (Famell, 
Cults, i. 290) ; it has been suggested that the aegis 
(which see) was simply the skm of the victim. 
Alyo^dyos is found among the titles of Zeus, and 
there is a myth in which the animal figures as the 
work of Zeus ; he is called alyloxos, just as Dionysus 
is termed peMratyis (‘wearer of the black goat- 
skin ’) ; in spite of the connexion of alyls, etc., "with 
the wind, the original epithet was probably con- 
nected with the goat {ib. p. 100). In the worship 
of Brauronian Artemis, a worshipper sacrificed a 
goat, ‘ calling it his own daughter ‘ {ib. ii 436) — 
possibly a trace of human sacrifice. In Sparta 
a goat was sacrificed to Artemis before charging 
the enemy; at iEgma torches attached to the 
horns of goats are said to have scared away 
invaders (cf. Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 261), and 
in Attica 5(X) she-goats w^ere a thank-ofiering for 
Marathon (Farnell, ii. 4491). Aphrodite is the 
‘rider on the goat’ {ib, 684), probably because it 
was her sacred animal. 

At Eome goats were sacrificed at the Lupercalia, 
and youths clad themselves in the skins of the 
victims. After feasting they ran round the base 
of the Palatine, striking with thongs of goatskin 
the women whom they encountered, or who offered 
themselves to their blows (Fowler, Bom. Fest. 


p. 311). The Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
a goat, and it was excluded from the cult of 
Jupiter {ib. p. 313). For the goat see also Fauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 2. 

Dionysus was believed to assume the form of a 
goat {Golden Bough^, it. 165), probabljr as a divinity 
of vegetation. Many minor divinities like Pan, 
Silenus, the Satyrs, Fauns, etc., either are in goat 
form or have some part of their body taken from 
the goat, and they are all more or less woodland 
deities. In similar fashion, the devil is commonly 
believed, in Europe, to have one foot in the form of 
a goat’s hoof; and throughout mediaeval demon- 
ology the goat is associated with Satan and with 
witches ; while at the Sabbat the Evil One fre- 
quently was believed to assume the foim of a goat. 
In Northern Europe, the wood-spirits L6shi are 
believed to have the horns, ears, and legs of goats, 
and the goat is a form in which the corn-spirit is 
supposed to appear {Golden BougU, ii. 271, 291). 
In the 17th cent, the Circassian Tatars offered a 
goat on St. Elias day, a date on which the Iamb 
IS also offered in some parts. After proving the 
victim to be worthy, they drew its skin over its 
ears and hung it upon a pole ; the flesh was then 
cooked, and consumed by men and women to- 
gether ; the men then prayed to the skin, and the 
women left them to their brandy and devotions 
(Strauss, Beise, p. 116). In Africa the Bijagos 
are said to have the goat as their principal divinity ; 
on the Massa Eiver the goat is kept as a tutelary 
deity. It is sometimes regarded as the resting- 
place of the souls of the dead {Int. Arch. xvii. 104). 
The king of San Salvador was believed to have 
deposited his soul in a goat during his lifetime 
{Golden Bough^, iii. 407 ; Bastian, Fetisch, p. 12), 
and possibly this belief explains the position of 
the ‘ goat of the law ’ which Soyaux saw near Old 
Calabar {Aus West- Africa, i. 106). 

The name of the goat is tabu in the Sunda 
Islands [Golden Bougl?, i. 462). The animal itself 
is similarly hedged round in South Africa (Galton, 
Travels, p. 84), Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tahou, 
p. 238), and in West Africa {Int. Arch., loc. dt.). 
The goat is tabu to some of the Bechu^as (Mac- 
kenzie, Daydawn, ' r* > in fhA 


•. 66 n. ) [‘ Bushmen ’ in the text 
jto ‘ Bechuanas who believe 
that to look upon it would render them impure, as 
well as cause them undefined uneasiness; it does 
not, however, appear to be a tetem. If a goat 
climbs on the roof of a house, it is speared at once, 
because it would bewitch the owner if it were not 
put to death (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). The 
antipathy, therefore, depends on its association with 
wizards. The goat is an important sacrificial 
animal, especially in Africa {Int. Arch. xvii. 136). 
In Athens it was excluded from the Acropolis, but 
once a year it was driven in for a sacrifice {Golden 
Bough?, ii 314). Frazer conjectures that the goat 
was origiually a representative of Athene. 

From the Jewish custom of sending a goat into 
the wilderness laden with the sins of the people 
(see ‘ Scapegoat,’ above, and art. Azazel), has been 
derived the name for the whole class of animated 
beings so employed in the expulsion of evils {Golden 
Bough?, iii. 101 ff.). The goat itself is the anim^ 
employed by the Lolos { v ial, Les Lolos, p.^ 12) in 
West Africa (Burdo, Niger, p. 182) and in Uganda 
(Ashe, Two Kings, p. 320). In Tibet a hmnan 
scapegoat is dressed m a goat’s skin ; he is kicked 
and cuffed, and sent away after the people have 
confessed their sins {South Am. Miss. Mag. xiv. 
112 ). 

The Karens of Burma attribute eclipses to the 
fact that wild goats are eating the luminary; 
they make a noise to drive them away [Miss. Cath. 
1877, 456). 

In Europe the goat appears in prooesfittons and 
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other functions at Christmas, the Carnival, etc. 
(Mannhardt, Antike Wald- u. Feldkultey 184 ff., 
197). In Bohemia it is thrown from the church 
in September (Mannhardt, Myth, Forsch, 163 n.), 
but this apparent association with the harvest may 
be late ; for in Wendish parts the date was July 
25th (Kosche, Character ^ iv. 481). In Transylvania 
a goat dance is performed at weddings, probably as 
a fertility charm (Mannhardt, Myth, Forsch. 198). 
For the same reason, perhaps, the goat is given to 
the parents of the bride in Bulgaria, where, as in 
the upper Palatinate, it forms the recognized dish 
{Anthrojp. ii. 587; Schonwerth, Aus der Oher- 
pfalz, i. 98 ; cf. 342). Among the Matabele of 
South Africa the husband gives the bridesmaids 
a goat to eat [JAI xxiii. 84). In the Vosges the 
younger sister who marries first must give her 
elder sister a white goat {M&lusiney i. 454). 

‘ The goat ’ is one of the names by which the ^ blind 
man ^ in Blind Man’s Buff is known {Folklore^ xi. 
261). For myths and folk- tales of the goat see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. i. 401-428. 

Goose.— The goose was one of the animals which 
were tabu to the Britons (Csesar, de Bello Gall. V. 
xii. ). The Norsemen also refused to eat it {Life of 
Bede^ ch. xxxvi.). At Great Crosby it is still re- 
garded as tabu {Arch. Bev. iii. 233). But, on the 
other hand, it is not infremiently eaten with more 
or less ceremony. The Michaelmas goose is cer- 
tainly a very old custom. The bird is hunted or 
killed in various parts of Europe {Folklore, xi. 253 ; 
for ceremonial eating see p. 259). In China two 
red geese are given to the newly married; the 
explanation offered is that they are faithful to each 
other, as human beings should be {Zool. Garten, 
1900, p. 76). The goose is also a gift to the newly 
married at Moscow {Anthrop. iv. 324) ; it has per- 
haps in some cases taken the place of the swan 
(see below). The Mandans and Minnetarees made 
their goose medicine ; the dance was to remind the 
wild geese, which then prepared to migrate, that 
they had had plenty of good food all the summer, 
and to entreat them to return in the spring 
(Boiler, Indians, p. 145). There were sacred geese 
in the Capitol and in Greek temples (de Visser, 
Goiter, p. 175). In mediaeval times, the goose, like 
the goat (see above), was associated with witches 
who frequently used these birds as vehicles to 
carry them to the Sabbat. For myths and folk- 
tales of the goose, swan, and duck, see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 307-319. 

Hare. — Although the hare is one of the most 
important animals in the belief and practice of the 
uncultured, it cannot be said that it is anywhere 
regarded as divine, unless it be among the Kal- 
muks, who call it Sakyamuni (the Buddha), and say 
that on earth the hare allowed himself to be eaten 
by a starving man, and was in reward raised to the 
moon, where they profess to see him (Crooke, 
ii. 60). The connexion of the hare with the moon 
is also found in Mexico (Sahagun, vii. 2) and South 
Africa, where the Hottentots tell the story of how 
d^th came into the world, and explain it by a 
mistake made by the hare in taking a message 
from the moon (Merensky, Beitrdge, p. 86 ; Bleek, 
Beynard the Fox, pp. 69-74). In North America, 
all the Algonquin tribes had as their chief deity 
a Great Hare (see * Cult ’ above) to whom they 
went at death ; he lived in the east, or, according 
to some accounts, in the north. In his anthropo- 
morphized form he was known as Manibosho, 
Nanabojou, Michabou or Messou (Brinton, Myth^, 
p, 193). In one aspect he is a culture hero, who 
teaches to the Indians the medicine dance and the 
arts of ^ life ; in another aspect he is a buffoon, who 
tries his magic art on various animals and fails 
ludicrously. In a New England Flood legend the 
survivors took a hare with them to the mountain 


on which they found refuge, and learnt of the as- 
suaging of the waters by its non-return (Josselyn, 
Account, p. 134). 

The name of the hare is frequently tabu (Russ- 
wurm, Eihovolk, § 358 ; Holzmaier, Osiliana, 
p. 105 ; FLJ V. 190 ; Brit, Ass. Ethnog, Sxirvey 
Bep, [Toronto Meeting], 353 ; Grimm, Deut. Myth. 
cxxiv ; GB^ i. 457). It is unlucky to kill the hare 
{Folklore, xi. 240) or eat its flesh (Lyde, Asian 
Mystery, p. 191 ; Dussaud, Hist, des Nosairis, 
p. 93; Globus, xxxiii. 349; Ausland, Ixiv, 58| 
etc.). There is a wide-spread belief that hare-lip 
is caused if a pregnant woman puts her foot in 
a hare’s form. 

Like many other animals, the hare is hunted 
annually at many places (Fb^Hore, iii. 442, xi. 250 ; 
Mem, Soc, Ant. France, iv. 109 ; MUusine, i. 143 ; 
0ns Volksleven, viii. 42), and sometimes eaten 
ritually {Folklore, xi. 259). Sometimes the hare 
is offered to the parish priest {Ann, Soc. Em. 
Flandre, 6th ser. i. 436; Folklore, iii. 441 f.). 
The hare is more especially associated with Easter 
{Folklore, iii. 442), and is said on the Continent to 
lay Easter eggs {Bas Kloster, vii. 928 ; Schweiz. 
Arch. Volksk. i. 115). It is one of the animals in 
whose form cakes are made at Christmas (Bartsch, 
Sagen, ii. 227 ; Kolbe, Hessische Volkssitten, p. 7 ; 
Curtze, Volksuberl. p. 441). Among the Slavs hare- 
catching is a similar game to Blind Man’s Buff 
(Tetzner, p. 86). In Swabia it is said that chil- 
dren come from the hare’s nest (Mannhardt, Germ. 
Mythen, p. 410). The hare is said to change its 
sex every year (Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 362). 

The hare is almost universally regarded as an 
unlucky animal; when a Kalmuk sees one, he 
utters a cry and strikes a blow in the air {JAI 
i. 401). Ime Hottentots kill it, though they do 
not eat it {Zts, Geog, Ges. Thur. vi. 42). Its 
appearance in a village is thought to betoken fire, 
both in England and Germany (MS notes ; Groh- 
mann, Abergl, 375 ; Am Urquell, iii. 107 ; Zts, 
Ver. f. Volksk, x. 209). In Oesel it is sometimes 
of good omen (Holzmaier, p. 43). Probably the 
association of hares with witches is in part re- 
sponsible for the hare’s evil augury. In (Gothland 
the so-called milk-hare is a bundle of rags and 
chips of wood ; it is believed to cause cows to give 
bloody milk {Globus, xxiii. 47). On the other 
hand, hares’ heads are found on the gables in the 
Tyrol, probably as a protection against witchcraft 
(Heyl, p. 166) ; a hare’s foot is a counter charm 
against witchcraft (Hone, Tablehook, iii. 674). 
Anong the American negroes, in like manner, a 
most lucky charm is the left hind foot of a rabbit 
caught jumping over a grave in the dark of the 
moon by a red-haired, cross-eyed negro. It is also 
to be noted that the rabbit is one of the chief 
figures in the folk-tales of the negroes of the 
southern United States, where he outwits ‘Brer 
Wolf’ and all other animals (Harris, Uncle Bemus, 
his Songs and his Sayinys ; Nights with Uncle 
Bemus, etc.). The hare is one of the forms be- 
lieved to be assumed by the com-spirit {Golden 
Bough?, ii. 269). For nnrths and folk-tales of the 
hare see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 76-82. 

Hawk, — According to the Gallinomeros of Cali- 
fornia, the hawk flew in the coyote’s face in the 
primeval darkness ; apologies ensued, and the pair 
together made the sun, put it in its place, and 
set it on fire (Bancroft, iii. 85). According to the 
Yocuts, the hawk, crow, and duck were alone in 
the world, which was covered ■with water ; the two 
former created the mountains from the mud brought 
up by the latter {ih. p. 124). 

The most important area for the cult of the hawk 
seems to be North Borneo {JAI xxxi. 173 ff.). The 
Kenyahs will neither kill nor eat it. They address 
it, as they do anything regarded in its spiritual 
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aspect, by prefixing * Balli ’ to its name ; they 
always observe its movements with keen interest, 
and formally consult it before leaving home for 
distant parts. The rites are very elaborate, and, 
if successful, secure that the hawfe which gave the 
omens serve as tutelary deities during absence. 
After a war expedition, pieces of the flesh of slain 
enemies are set out as a thank-offering to Balli 
Flaki for his guidance and protection. The hawk’s 
aid is sought before agricultural operations are 
entered upon, and a wooden image of a hawk with 
its wings extended is put up before a new house. 
During the formal consultation of the hawk, 
women may not be present; but they keep in 
their sleeping-places wooden images with a few 
hawk’s feathers in them, which serve magical 
purposes during illness. In this tribe the hawk 
seems to be regarded as a messenger of the 
Supreme God, Balli Penyalong; but the thanks 
seem to be offered to the birds exclusively. The 
Kayans have gone some distance in anthropo- 
morphizing the hawk, though they still retain the 
idea that it is the servant of the Supreme God; 
they appeal to it for help, but if they get no reply, 
they transfer their prayer to Laki Tenangan. Tne 
hawk-god, Laki Neho, is described as living in a 
house at the top of a tree; but the individual 
hawk is still of importance. Among the Sea 
Dayaks the hawk-god, Singalang Buroim, has be- 
come completely anthropomorphized. He is the 

g od of war, but they say that he never leaves his 
ouse ; consequently, though they take other bird 
omens, they do not regard the hawk as his 
messenger. He is the god of omens, clearly 
developed from a divine nawk species, and, as 
such, is the ruler of the omen birds ; a trace of his 
hawk nature is found in the belief that, though he 

S ut on the form of an Iban to attend a feast, he 
ew aw'ay in hawk form at the end of it, when he 
took off nis coat. It is instructive to note that in 
the opinion of the Ibans there are only thirty-three 
of each kind of ominous bird, though all are re- 
spected because of the impossibility of distinguish- 
ing ominous from non-ominous individuals of the 
same species. 

In Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tahou^ p. 261) various 
species of hawk are ominous. Some Sakalaya 
families regard one species as sacred and bury it. 
In Imerina prayers are addressed to it, and por- 
tions of the wing, leg, or body serve as charms. 
One tribe is called by the name of a species of 
hawk, and the hawk is its emblem. The omens 
given by hawks are good or bad, according to the 
species. 

In America the Kailtas held that when a man 
died his soul was carried to spirit-land by a little 
bird ; if he had been a wicked man, the burden of 
Ms sins enabled a hawk to overtake the bird and 
devour the soul (Bancroft, iii. 524). 

In Europe the hawk is regarded as lucky; in 
Baden one kind is kept or allowed to nest on the 
house ; its presence is thought to avert a flash of 
lightning ; in Bohemia a kind of hawk is regarded 
as a luck-bringing bird (Mone, Anmiger, vh. 430 ; 
Grohmann, Amr^aubet No. 459). Like the owl 
and the bat, it is sometimes nailed on the doors of 
stables {MSlusim, viii. 21), For hawk mjrths see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth, ii. 92-94. 

Horse. — In Greek cult there was at Colonus a 
common altar to Poseidon Hippius and Athene 
Hippia (Famell, Cvlts^ L 272). Artemis was also 
associated with the horse {ib, ii. 450); so, too, 
Aphrodite (i6, ii 641), perhaps in her maritime 
character. Cronus is said to have taken the form 
of a horse, and the Illyrians sacrificed a horse to 
him (i5. i 29). But in none of these cases does the 
connexion of the animal with the deity justify the 
supposition that we have to do with a horse-cult 


which has undergone development, except perhaps 
in the case of Poseidon. There are, however, other 
deities intimately associated with the horse, in a 
manner which makes it legitimate to suppose that 
they have undergone anthropomorahization or 
taken up earlier theozoic elements. In the cave of 
Phigalia, Demeter, according to popular tradition, 
was represented with the head and mane of a 
horse, probably as a legacy from an older therio- 
morphic non-specialized com-spirit [Goldm Bought ^ 
ii. 303). In Laconia her priests were called TrwXot 
(de Visser, Gotter, p. 198; cf. JJffSxiy, 138). Not 
only Poseidon but also the river-gods were, as a rule, 
conceived as tauriform, but at Rhodes four horses 
were cast into the sea (Smith, Bel, Sem,^ p. 293) ; 
though this was interpreted as a sacrifice to the 
sun, it may have been connected with the horse 
form so commonly attributed to water-gods in 
Gaul, Scotland, and North Europe generally 
[Teutonia, ii. 72; Black, Orkney and Shetland 
Folklore, p. 189 ff.). In Gaul we find a horse- 
goddess, Epona, whose name is derived from 
^os, * horse^ ; there are also traces of a horse-god, 
Rudiobus [Ber, Celt, xxi. 294). Of less special- 
ized forms of horse-worship traces are to be 
found in Persia, where white horses were regarded 
as hoty (Herod, i. 189; Geiger, Ostiran. Kult, 3501), 
and Teutonic regions, where their use was re- 
stricted to kings, and they were kept in holy 
enclosures (Tacitus, Germ, 9, 10; Grimm, Deut, 
Myth,^ ii. 552; Weinhold, Alin. Leben, p. 47). 
Horses seem to have attained sanctity early in 
India (Crooke, ii. 204), and the cult is not unknown 
at the present day [ib, p. 208). Koda Pen, the 
horse-god of the Gonds, is a shapeless stone, like the 
tiger-god of the Waralis (Hislop, Papers, p. 51 n.). 
(For the horse in mythology see Negelein in 
Teutonia, ii. ; de Gubernatis, Zool, Myth. i. 290- 
296, 330-355. For superstitions see Pauly-Wissowa, 
s,v, ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 76). 

The horse or mare is one of the forms of the com- 
spirit in Europe [Golden Bought, ii 281), and the 
sacrifice of the October horse at Rome is usually con- 
nected with this idea (but cl Fowler, Bom, West, 
pp. 248-249; see also Grappe, Griechische Quite, 

. 839 n.). A horse race was held, and the right- 
and horse of the victorious team was offered to 
Mars. Its head was cut off and adorned with a 
string of loaves, for which the inhabitants of two 
districts contended ; its blood was caught and used 
to fumigate the flocks in the spring (Fowler, Bom. 
West, p. 241 1 ; Golden Bought, ii. 315 f. ; cf. iii. 122). 
The head was fixed to the palace or the Mamilian 
tower. The custom of fixing horses’ heads to 
buildings is still common, though it does not follow 
that we can explain the old custom on the same 
lines ; the modem explanation is usually that the 
skulls are intended to keep away evil influences 
(Trede, Beidenthum, iii. 210). A similar custom 
exists in Germany and other parts of Europe of 
carving animals’, commonly horses’, heads at the 
end of the gables (Petersen, Die Pferdekbpfe ; Folk^ 
lore, xi. 322, 437). The horse is very commonly 
sacrificed in the Old World [Teutonia, ii. 90-148), 
specially in burial rites [ih, pp. 148-162). It is also 
offered in South America [S, Amer. MUs, Mag. 
xxviii. 38). 

Processions in which a horse figures take place, 
commonly at Christmas, in Germany, France, and 
England [Teutonia, loc, cit, ; Nore, Coutwms, 
pp. 70, 72, 76, 203, 205 ; BHB xxxviii. 334). The 
interpretation of these customs is uncertain; the 
German ceremonies are often brought into con- 
nexion with Wodan in popular belief ; a connexion 
with the com-spirit has also been sr^ested; 
possibly they may be associated with a mid-winter 
festival of the expulsion of evils, of which other 
traces can be found (Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 1161), 
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At Whitsimtide it was the custom to hold a horse 
race (Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, 
pass.), to which we find a Boman parallel in the 
October race ; they may probably be brought into 
connexion with the cult of vegetation. 

The horse is important as an ominous animal 
{Teutonia, ii. 15), and in modern folklore omens 
are drawn in particular from the white horse. It 
is freqtuently regarded as being of ill omen {BEB 
xxxviii. 298 ; Grohmann, Ahergl. Nos. 336-337) or 
a foretoken of death ; but at the same time in 
Bohemia the white horse brings good fortune to 
the house where it is stabled {ib.) ; and in Northern 
India it is a lucky omen for a horse and his rider 
to enter a field or sugar-cane while it is being sown 
(Crooke, ii. 207). The horse, like the buU, is a 
fertility animal (ib.). If a boy is put on a horse 
immediately after his birth, Mecklenburgers think 
that he has the power of curing various maladies 
from which horses suffer (Ploss, Kind% i. 74). 
Some part of the magical importance of the horse- 
shoe is perhaps derived from the horse itself. In 
Wales and Ireland are found stories of the Midas 
type {Folklore, xi. 234). 

Hyaena. — One of the chief centres of the hyaena- 
cult is the Wanika tribe of East Africa. One of 
the highest ranks of their secret society is that 
of the Fisi or hysenas, so called from the power 
of administering to suspected persons the oath by 
the hysena, which, before the practice of burial 
was introduced, devoured the bodies of the dead. 
It is held that a false oath by the hysena wiU cause 
the death of the perjurer. The Fisi also protect 
the fields from thieves by consecrating them to the 
hysena, which they do by making certain marks 
near the boundaries {Beport on E. African Pro- 
tectorate, 1897, p. 10 ff.). The Wanikas look upon 
the hysena as one of their ancestors, or as in some 
way connected with their origin and destiny. The 
death of one is an occasion of universal mourning, 
and a wake is held over it by the whole peo;^le, not 
by one clan only. It is a great crime to kid one, 
and even imitation of its voice entails payment of a 
fine (New, Life Wanderings, p. 188). Hysenas are 
tabu in Accra {Int, Arch. p. 101), and the Ewe tribes 
hold that they are inhabited by a god or spirit. The 
Masai expose their dead to be eaten by hysenas ; and 
if a corpse has to wait more than a day for burial, it 
is a token of ill-luck, to be countered by the sacri- 
fice of cattle (Baumann, Massailand, p. 163). South 
African Bantus likewise expose their dead to be 
eaten by hysenas {Account of Cape of G.Hope,p. 143), 
which they never kill. The hysena is a common 
form of the wizard {Int, Arch., loc. cit.), and there 
are various stories told of the hudas in Abyssinia 
and others having transformed themselves in the 
sight of other people (Tylor, Prim, Culture, i. 
310) ; gold rings are said to be found in the ears 
of dead hysenas similar to those worn by the hudas, 
who are workers in clay and iron. Among the 
Matabele, wizards are said to go to fresh graves 
and dig up corpses, to which they give medicine 
and transform thein into hysenas (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 293), which they then employ as their 
messengers, or upon which sometimes they ride 
themselves. When the voice of the hysena is heard, 
the hearer must remain perfectly still. If a hysena 
is wounded at night and escapes to another kraal, 
the place is thought to be the residence of a wizard. 
The sight of a hysena at night is unlucky ; and if a 
man discovers a dead one, he runs away and remains 
perfectly silent about it. A wizard or diviner, when 
his training is over, has to put on the skin of a 
hysena, as a sign that the Amadhlozi have endowed 
him with the necessary powers {ib,). In ancient 
Arabia it was believed that, if a hysena trod on a 
man’s shadow, it deprived him of the power of 
speech and motion ; and that, if a dog, standing on 


a roof in the moonlight, cast a shadow on the 
ground and a hysena trod on it, the dog would be 
dragged from the roof as if a rope had been made 
fast to it {Golden Bought, i. 287). In Talmudic 
belief {Bdhd kammd, 16a), the male hysena goes 
through the stages of a bat, 'arpad, nettle, thistle, 
and demon, each lasting seven years. 

Leopard. — The cult of the leopard is widely dis- 
tributed in West Africa. In Dahomey it is espe- 
cially sacred to the royal family ; it is also an Ewe 
totem. A man who kills a leopard is liable to be put 
to death ; but usually he pays a fine and performs 
propitiatory ceremonies. No leopard skin may be 
exposed to view, but stuffed leopards are objects of 
worship. Some of the king’s wives in Dahomey 
were known as kpo-si (‘leopard-wives’), A man 
wounded by a leomrd was regarded as specially 
fortunate (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 7i ; 
Labarthe, Beise, p. 153). 

The Bakwiris regard the leopard as possessed by 
evil spirits {Beitr, zur Kolonialpol, in. 194). On 
the Gold Coast it is regarded as the abode of the 
spirits of the dead (Muller, Fetu, p. 97), or of evil 
spirits {Mitt. Geog. Ges. Thur, ix. 18), which may 
endanger the life of the hmiter or make him fire 
at a man in mistake for an animal. The hunter, 
when successful, announces his triumph to those 
who have killed a leopard previously; then a 
blade of grass is put in Ms mouth as a sign that 
he may not speak ; Ms comrades tell the leopard 
why it was killed — because it had killed sheep ; 
a drum gives the signal for an assembly; and 
the leopard is fastened to a post, its face to the 
sky, and carried round the town, its slayer behind 
it on the shoulders of another man ; on their 
return the leopard is fastened to a tree, and the 
hunter is besmeared with coloured earth, so as 
to look like a leopard. Thereupon they imitate 
a leopard’s movements and voice; for nine days 
after the death of the leopard they have the right 
to kiU all the hens they can catch. In the after- 
noon the body is cut up, and portions are sent to 
the chief of the village and others ; the hxmter 
retains the teeth, head, and claws {ib,). In Agome 
the hunter observes the same ritual interdictions 
as at the death of his wife {Mitt, d. Bchutzgeb, v. 
166). Among the Fjorts the king has a right to the 
body of the leopard ; people loot each other’s towns 
when one is killed ; and the killer has the right to 
appropriate any article outside a house when he is 
on Ms way to take a leopard to the king (Dennett, 
Seven Years, p. 180). In Loango a common negro 
who kills a leopard, wMch is regarded as a prince, 
is tried, and must excuse himself by saying the 
leopard was a stranger ; a prince’s cap is put on 
the leopard’s head, and dances are held in its 
honour. In olden times the capture of a leopard 
was one of the few occasions on wMch the king 
could leave his chibila (Bastian, Loango-Kuste, p. 
243 fit’. ; Int, Arch, xvii. 98). When a leopard is 
killed in Okeyou, its body is treated with great 
respect and brought to the hunter’s village. Re- 
presentatives of neighbouring villages attend, and 
the gall-bladder is burnt coram populo ; each person 
whips his hands down Ms arms to disavow gxult 
(Kingsley, Travels, p. 643). In Jebel Nuba a 
hunter, on killing his first leopard, may not wash 
Mmself for severM weeks ; the skin belongs to the 
chief ; the hunter’s tabu is broken when the last 
novice to kill a leopard has given him a slice of 
meat and received from him his shoes and the 
animal’s skin {Miss, Gath. 1882, 461). In South 
Africa a man who has killed a leopard remains in 
his hut three days ; he practises continence and is 
fed to satiety (Kolbe, Pres. State, i. 252). 

The leopard society is common in West Africa. 
Members wear leopard skins when they seize their 
victims for sacrifice (Kingsley, Tra/vels, p. 637). 
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Among the Yaos, leopards are among the animals 
whose figures are drawn on the ground at the 
initiation of girls (Macdonald, Africana, L 131). 

The leopard is one of the forms assumed by 
wizards in West Africa (Wilson, West Africa, p. 
398), among the Madis and Latukas (Stulilmann, 
Mit Emin Fasclia, p. 801), and the Baris {Int, Arch. 
xvii. 99). The Kubas believe that the spirit of a 
panther passes into the Jcudjur (* priest’) when he 
gives an oracle ; he sits upon a stool covered vdth 
panther skin and imitates the panther’s cry (von 
Ilellwald, Naturgesch. ii. 235). In Calabar, on the 
other hand, the leopard is one of the animals whose 
images are placed in the streets at the Ndok, or 
purification festival, for evil spirits to pass into 
(Bastian, Fetisch, p. 21 ff.). In South Africa the 
heart of the leopard was sometimes eaten to gain 
courage, and portions of the animal were scattered 
over the warriors by magicians {JAI xix. 282), 
Among the Fans a leopard-skin girdle was held to 
render them invisible (Du Chaillu, Voy. et Av, 
p. 502). Zulu warriors ate leopard flesh to make 
them brave, and a Zulu would sometimes give his 
children a leopard’s blood to drink, or its heart to 
eat, in order that they might become strong and 
courageous {Golden Bough?, ii. 354). The gall of a 
leopard is regarded as poison, and in West Africa 
its whiskers are believed to have magical properties 
(Kingsley, op. cit. p. 543). 

Lion. — In Egyptian mythology the tunnel 
through which the sun passed was supposed to 
have a lion at each end ; statues of lions were 
placed at the doors of palaces and tombs to ward 
off evil spirits. There was a lion-god at Baalbek, 
and songs were sung when it devoured a calf. It 
was associated with Ra and Homs, and possibly 
the Sphinx with its human head and lion’s body 
was intended as an abode for Ba (Bud^e, Gods, ii. 
360 ; Damascius, Vit. Isid. p. 203). There was a 
lion-headed goddess Sekhmet, and the Arabs had 
a lion-god i^aghuth {EBi iii. 2804). In modem 
Africa we find a lion-idol among the Balondas. It 
is made of grass covered with clay, and resembles 
a crocodile more than anything else ; it is placed 
in the forest, and, in cases of sickness, prayers are 
offered and dmms beaten before it (Livingstone, 
South Africa, pp. 282, 304). 

In comparison with its traditional position as 
king of the beasts, the lion occupies, however, an 
un(flstinguished place among the animals in savage 
belief and custom. It is regarded as the abode of 
the souls of the dead on the Congo and the Zam- 
besi, as well as among the Wambugwes, Bechuanas, 
and Mashonas (Bastian, Loanm-Kuste, ii. 244 ; 
Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159 ; Baumann, Massai- 
land, p. 187 ; Brown, On the S. A, Frontier, ig. 217 ; 
cf. Speke, Joum. pp. 221, 222). As a rule, it is the 
chief who is thus transformed; but among the 
Angonis there is a universal desire to be transformed 
into a lion after death {ZE xxxiL 199). The name- 
tabu is not by any means uncommon ; the Arabs 
call the lion AhuX" Abbas; the negroes of Angola 
call it ngana (* sir ’) ; both Bushmen and Bechuanj^ 
avoid using its proper name {Golden Bough?, i. 
456) ; the Hottentots avoid usmg its name on a 
hunting expedition, and call it get gab (‘great 
brother’). In South Africa the same ceremonies 
are gone through by the slayer of a lion as of a 
leopard or a monkey (see below). Another account 
says that the hunter is secluded for four days, 

? urifled, brought back, and feasted (Lichtenstein, 
'ravels, i. 267). In East Africa the dead lion is 
brought before the king, who does homage to it, 
prostrating himself on the ground and rubbing his 
face on its muzzle (Becker, Vie en Afrigue, ii, 298, 
305). Among the Fulahs the killer of a lioness is 
made prisoner, and women come out to meet the 
party ; the lioness is carried on a bier covered with 


white cloth. The hunter must be released by the 
chiefs of the village when he pleads, in reply to the 
charge that he has killed a sovereign, that it was 
an enemy (Gray and Dochard, Travels, p. 143). 
The lion is one of the animals whose shape is said 
to be assumed by wizards ; this belief is found on 
the Luapula {Petermanns Mitt. 1874, 188) and on 
the Zambesi (Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159), where 
a certain drink is said to have the power of trans- 
forming them ; among the Tumbukas, men and 
women wander about smeared with white clay, 
and are held to have the power of assuming the 
shape of lions (Elmslie, Among the Wild JSgoni, 
p. 74) ; the Bushmen say that the lion can change 
itself into a man (Lloyd, Short Account, p. 20). 
In Greek cult a lioness was led in a procession at 
Syracuse in honour of Artemis (Famell, Cults, ii. 
4S'2). The lion is used in magic to give courage 
{Golden Bought ii. 354, 356 ; JAI xix. 282). It 
figures in Masai fables, where it is outwitted by 
the mongoose (Hollis, Masai, p. 198), and among 
the Bushmen (Lloyd, loc. cit.). In Hottentot 
stories it is outwitted by the jackal (Bleek, 
Eeynard, p. 5) ; in another story the lion thinks 
itself wiser than its mother, ana is killed by a 
man {ih, p. 67). In like manner, in an Indian 
story, first found in the Panchatantra (i. 8 j cf. 
Benfey, Pantschatantra, i. 179 ff), and widely 
borrowed, appearing even in Tibet (O’Connor, 
Folk-Tales from Tibet, pp. 61-55), the lion is out- 
witted by the hare. For lion myths see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 153-159. 

Lizard. — Of lizard myths unconnected with any 
cult or tabu there are but few, the best known 
and most widely distributed being the Bantu 
account of the origin of death ; according to this, 
the chameleon was sent to man with a message 
that he was to live, the lizard some time after 
with a contrary message ; the chameleon dawdled 
on its way, and as a result man is subject to death 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 76). In the Sandwich 
Islands lizards are believed to form part of the food 
of the soul which goes with the body after death 
(iJfm. Cath. 1880, p. 626), while in Zoroastrianism 
the lizard forms part of the food of the damned 
{Bundahishn, xxviii. 48). In the Malay Peninsula 
the Orang Laut regard the small flying lizard as 
the emissary of the great flying lizard, which 
guards each man’s life-stone ; they cause the souls 
of the newborn to enter their bodies. They can 
change at will into crocodiles, and cause the death 
of any one whose life-stone is buried {ZE xxxviii. 
187). With this may be compared a Polynesian 
n^th about Moko (GUI, Myths, p. 229). The 
Maoris tell a story according to which the first of 
their race was drawn out of the water at the 
Creation by a lizard (Gerland, Sudsee, p. 237). In 
South Australia the lizard is believed to have 
divided the sexes ; it is a so-called sex -totem, the 
men destroying the female and the women the 
male lizards (Frazer, Tot. p. 52), Stories of lizard 
births are told in Indonesia and New Guinea 
(Wilken, Bet Animisms, p. 73 ; Ber. Utrecht 
Zendelingsver. 1891, p. 20). In New Zealand, Yap, 
and the Banks Islands, the lizard is regarded as 
the residence of the souls of the dead (Shortland, p. 
93 ; cf. JAI X. 288, 297, xix. 120 ; Hemsheim, 
Sudseeerinn. p. 22; Codrington, Mdanesians, p. 
180 ; cf. ‘ Future Life,’ above). 

The main areas of lizard-cult are Polynesia 
(Wilken in Bijdragen T.L.V. 6th ser. vol. v. p. 
468 ff.) and West Amca {Int. Arch. xvii. 112). ^ The 
evidence in the latter case is, however, unsatisfac- 
tory ; Dahomey is mentioned as one of the seats of 
the cult, but Ellis {Ewe-speaMng Peoples) does not 
notice it. In Bonney, however, there appears to 
have been a practice of rescuing lizards which were 
in danger (Bastian, Bilder, p, 160) ; and Crowther 
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is said to have abolished the worship of the lizard- 
god {Globus, X. 285, xii. 256). An old writer de- 
scribes a custom of bringing food to a lizard-god ; 
it seems to have been the sacred animal of a secret 
society (Pruneau de Pommegorge in Cuhn’s Sarnm- 
hmgen). On the other side of Africa the tribal god 
of the Shilluks is said to appear in the form of a 
lizard {Katzel, ii, 43). In Polynesia respect for 
the lizard was wide-spread. In New Zealand, 
according to one account (but cf. Shortland, p. 93), 
it was regarded as an incarnation of Tangaloa, the 
heaven-god; a green lizard was more especially 
associated with him, perhaps from its habit of 
coming out and basking in the sun (Dieftenbach, 
Travels, ii. 116; Wilken, he. cit.); so, too, in 
Samoa {Globus, Ixxiv. 256 ff.). In the Hervey 
Islands, Tongaiti or Matarau (the night-heaven) 
was likewise identified with a spotted lizard, which 
comes out at night (Gill, Myths, p. 10). In Samoa 
not only family gods but general deities assumed 
lizard form, among them Le Sa, PUi, and Samaui 
(Turner, Samoa, pp. 44, 46, 72). An idol in lizard 
form, or rather a house-god, is reported from Easter 
Island (Geiseler, Osterinsel, p. 32 ; Man, 1904, No. 
46). Moko, the king of the lizards, is recognized all 
over Polynesia (Gill, Myths, p. 229). In Micronesia 
lizard-worship was found in the shape of a cult of 
the dead. Lizards were kept in special enclosures, 
and their power over lightning and rain was held to 
pass into their keepers or priests, to whom offerings 
were made from all parts of the island (Hemsheim, 
Sudseeerin. p. 22). In New Caledonia, a Melan- 
esian area with Polynesian immigrants, the lizard 
was one of the animals respected and termed 
‘father,’ probably as the abode of the soul of a 
dead man. Lizards were also worshipped or re- 
spected in Sumatra, Boeroe, the Mentawei Islands, 
Bali, etc., and seem to be identified in some cases 
with imported Hindu gods (Wilken, loc. cit.). In 
Madagascar the fanany is, according to the Bet- 
sileos, the re-incarnation of the soul or a dead man, 
and takes the form of a lizard ; it is buried in a 
pot, and communication with the surface estab- 
lished with a bamboo ; if, when it appears, it tastes 
the food offered, it becomes a tutelary deity of the 
family and the neighbourhood (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 272). The lizard is commonly respected in 
Europe {Folklore, xi. 240). In Central Celebes- it 
is killed to prevent ill-luck {Bijd. T. L. V. i. 88), 
probably as the familiar of a wizard ; but this 
attitude is uncommon, although the Zoroastrians 
consider it an evil creature, the same belief 
surviving in Armenia (Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglaube, p. 31). We find the lizard in S.E. 
Australia as the familiar of a wizard {JAI xvi. 
34); and the Maoris, though some lizards were 
respected, are recorded to have killed them as 
‘ wxtch-animals ’ {Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. Meports, vii. 
774), or as the cause of sickness (Taylor, Te Ika i 
Maui, pp. 409, 44-5, etc. ; cf. JAI xix. 120). As a 
messenger of the gods, or of the dead (GiU, Myths, 
p. 229 ; Deutsche Geog. Bl. x. 280), the lizard is 
ominous, also as the familiar of the wizard. The 
lizard is especially ominous in India (Pandian, 
Indian Village Folk, p. 130 ; Asiatic Besearches, 
1824, 421 ff.). The Musheras sacrifice a lizard 
{Calcutta Bev. Ixxxviii, 286). The lizard is fre- 
quently employed in magic, sometimes as a love- 
^arm {Austand, liv. 912), or curative charm (Jones 
and Kropf, Folktales, xlix.), or for luck (Holland, 
Faune, lii. 12). A lizard buried alive under a 
threshold is a protection against sorcerers {MUu- 
sine, viii. 22 ; Mullenhof, Sagen, i. 212), but else- 
where it is regarded as maleficent in this position 
(Kochholz, Deutscher Glaube, ii, 167). In Mada- 
gascar the lizard is buried to cure fever (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 271). In Tripoli the sight of a lizard is 
held to cause women to bear speckled children 


{Globus, xxxiv. 27). Connected doubtless with its 
magical qualities is the wide-spread use of the lizard 
as an art motif {Publ. Kgl. Mus. Dresden, vii. 14 ; 
Bastian Festschrift, p. 167). In classical antiquity 
the lizard was used in medicine ( Pauly -Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘ Aberglaube ’). For myths and folk-tales of 
the lizard see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth, ii 
385-387. 

Magpie. — It is held to be unlucky to kill the 
magpie {Folklore, xi. 241), but in Sweden it is the 
custom to rob its nest on May day and carry the 
eggs or young round the village (Lloyd, Peasant 
Lfe, p. 237). A magpie’s nest betokens ill-luck 
{Jahroucher f. Schleswig -H. viii. 92), but the omens 
dravm from it usually vary according to the 
number of birds (Napier, Folklore, p. 113 ; (Gregor, 
ib. p. 137). In Norse belief the form of the mag- 
pie is assumed by witches (Meyer, Germ. Myth, 
p. 112). For magpie omens see Liebrecht, Zur 
Volksk. 327 ; Jahrb. f. Boman. Lit. N.S. i. 232; 
Socin, Die neuaram. Dial. p. 175 ; Wigstroem, 
Sagor, p. 114; Holland, Faune, ii. 137, etc. The 
magpie is supposed to show the presence of foxes 
or wolves; and in Poitou it was the custom to 
fasten a bunch of heath and laurel to the top of 
a high tree in honour of the magpie {Mem. Soc. 
Antiq. viii. 451). For myths and folk-tales of the 
magpie see de Gubernatis, ii. 258-260. 

Mantis. — A prominent figure in Bushman myth- 
ology is Ikaggen or Cagn (Bleek, Brief Account, 

£ , 6; Cape Monthly Mag. 1874, July, pp. 1-13; 

loyd. Short Account, p. 5, etc.). Some doubt 
was thrown by Fritsch {Eingeborenen, p. 340) on 
the worship of the mantis by the Bushmen, and no 
very satisjtactory evidence could be quoted with 
regard to them {Int. Arch. xvii. 131) until the 
publication of Mr. Stow’s collection {Natwe Baces 
of South Africa, pp. 531, 533), from which it seems 
abundantly clear that Cagn was sometimes con- 
ceived under the form of the mantis, sometimes 
under the form of the caterpillar, ngo (see ‘Cult’ 
above). It seems clear that the Hottentots re- 
garded the insect as auspicious (Merensky, Beit- 
rage, p. 86), and worshipped it on that account; 
the whites called it the ‘Hottentots’ god’; they 
abstain from injuring it (Schinz, Deutsch S.W. 
Africa, p. 101). Among the Tambukas, certain 
insects, among which is the mantis, are supposed 
to give residence to ancestral souls (Elmslie, Wild 
Ngoni, p. 71). In the Bismarck Archipelago there 
are two exogamous phratries, one of which is named 
after the mantis {JAI xxi. 28). 

Monkey. — Even if it was not a common savage 
trait to believe in the descent of man from one of 
the lower animals, the resemblance between human 
beings and monkeys would be sufficiently strong to 
suggest such a tale. Consequently we find not only 
that man is regarded as an evolved monkey, but 
also that the monkey is explained as a degraded 
man (Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ i. 376 f- ; Miss. Cath. 
1081, 97 ; Spix, hi. 1107). It is seriously believed 
in Africa and South America that monkeys can 
talk, but do not do so for fear of being made to 
work. Another group of stories tells how the great 
apes carry off women to the woods ; while the belief 
in taUed men has been held by Europeans as weU 
as savages (cf. MacCulloch, p. 277). 

The chief home of the cult of monkeys is India, 
with its monkey-god, Hanuman. In orthodox 
villages the life of the monkey is safe from harm, 
and its magic influence is implored against the 
whirlwind, while it is also invoked to avert sterility. 
The bones of a monkey are held to pollute the 

f round (Crooke, i. 87-89). Mentioning a monkey 
rings starvation for the rest of the day, but it is 
regarded as lucky to keep one in the stable {ib. 
ii. 49). As at the famous monkey - temple at 
Benares, monkeys are said to be worshipped in 
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Toffo, Africa, where the inhabitants of a village 
daily put meals for their benefit. The Kunamas and 
Bareas are also said to worship them {Int. Arch, xvii. 
93). At Porto Novo, where twins are not killed, 
the^ are believed to have as tutelaiy spirits a kind 
which animate small monkeys ; such children may 
not eat monkey meat {Miss, Cath, 1884, 249). 
Among the Hottentots the name of the monkey is 
tabu to the hunter {Zts, Geog, Ges, Thur. vi. 41). 
The Nkomis do not eat gorilla meat, and give three 
reasons : first, that their fathers did not ; second, 
that the gorilla has no tail ; and third, that it drinks 
the blood of the dead {Miss. Cath. 1894, 601), There 
is an ape tabu among the Battas {Tijdschr. T. L. V, 
xxi. 209). Among the Maxurunas a young mother 
may ^t no ape meat (Spix, iii, 1188); and this 
tabu is extended to all women on the island of 
Nias {Tijdschr, xxvi. 282). In many cases the re- 
spect for the monkey is based on the belief that it 
is the abode of a human soul {Int. Arch. xvii. 93 ; 
Home and For. Miss. Hec. 1889, 302 ; v. Gennep, 
TahoUi p. 221) ; sometimes it is believed that a man 
who kills a monkey is turned into one after death 
(Hutchinson, ImpressioTiSy p. 163) ; the sacrosanct 
monkey is affirmed to be so only to certain families 
(Bastian, Bilder, pp. 145, 160). In Madagascar the 
babakoto is bou^t out of captivity, and in some 
parts the natives will not kill it or trap it (v. 
Gennep, TaboUy p. 214); the Betsimarakas bury 
dead monkeys, and call the babakoto their grand- 
father, holding it to be the abode of the souls of 
the dead {ih. p. 216). In some cases an aetiological 
myth is told to account for the respect shown by 
the Malagasy {ib. pp. 217-220). Among the Basutos 
the monkey is a totem (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 221 ; 
Arbousset and Daumas, p. 92 ; FolMore, xv. 112). 
Among the Hottentots the killer of a baboon has 
to sacrifice a sheep or goat and hang the lowest 
vertebra round his neck, or he will suffer from lum- 
ba^ {Zts. Geog. Ges. Thur. vi. 42). The Tucunas 
of Brazil wear a monkey mask in some of their cere- 
monies (Spix and Martins, iii. 1188). In China a 
monkey is regarded as lucky in a stable — to keep 
away sickness {Zool. Garten, 1898, 23). In Java 
a magical ceremony which includes an offering to 
the king of the monkeys is performed to cure 
sterility ( Verh. Bat. Gen. xxxix. 48). For myths, 
etc., of the monkey see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. 
ii. 97-119. 

Mouse. — The mouse was especially associated 
with Apollo Smintheus ; in his temple at Hamaxitus 
a mouse was portrayed near his statue, and mice 
were actually kept in the temple (de Visser, Gdtter, 
pp. 168, 17^ 181). Various stories were told to 
account for this association of the animal with the 
god, none of which is necessarily true. We need 
not assume that there was originally a mouse-cult 
at Hamaxitus ; the association of Apollo and the 
mouse may be late. If the god was appealed to, as 
god of day, to drive away the mice, which come in 
the night, his statue might well symbolize his 
conquest of them by putting the figure of a mouse 
beneath his feet ; from his power over mice might 
arise the belief that he was the god of mice ; thence 
the custom of keeping mice in the temple. It does 
not seem necessary to regard Apollo as an anthro- 
pomorphized mouse, any more than Dionysus as 
a transformed fox, because he was known as 
Bassareus. (For a discussion of the question, and 
of myths of mice gaawing bow-strings, etc., see 
CIB vi 413, etc. ; Grohmann, Apollo Sminthetts). 
The Dakotan explanation of the waning of the 
moon is that it is eaten by a multitude of mice 
(Bi^gs, D. Grammar, p. 166), The Chippewayans 
attribute a flood to the mouse having taken some 
of the bag in which the heat was stored, in order 
to mend his i^oes, thus causing the snow to melt 
(Petitot, Traditions, p. 376), According to a Hucul 


myth, the mouse gnawed a hole in Noah’s ark, 
and is unclean (Kaindl, p. 95). According to 
the Haidas, the mouse contains the soul of a dead 
man ; in every one’s stomach are numbers of mice, 
the souls of his deceased relatives {JAI xxi. 21). 
In Germanic belief, in like fashion, the soul 
6L»sumes the form of a mouse, and in this form 
may come forth fi'om a sleeper’s mouth (Meyer, 
German. Myth. p. 64). In Celebes the tanoana soul 
is believed to turn into a mouse and eat the rice ; 
the soul of a suicide is especially dangerous; if 
mice eat the rice, they take away its soul {Med. 
Ned. Zend, xliii. 221, 243). The name of the mouse 
is tabu in parts of Europe {Golden Bough\ i. 
465). The Huculs hold that it is unlucky for a 
girl to kill a mouse (Kaindl, p. 73) ; and in India 
it is a sin to kill rats, which, if troublesome, must 
be induced to cease molestations by promise of 
sweetmeats (Campbell, Spirit Base of Belief and 
Custom, p. 267). In Bohemia a white mouse 
should not be killed ; it should be taken out of the 
trap and fed, otherwise luck will desert the house 
and other mice increase in numbers (Grohmann, 
Ahergl. No. 405). Sometimes spells are used to 
keep down the number of mice {Golden Bought 
ii. 424) ; sometimes the same result is aimed at by 
catching a mouse and burning it {Med. Ned. Zend. 
xxvi. 240). Elsewhere one or two mice are caught 
and worshipped, while the others are burnt; or 
four pairs oi mice are married and set adrift, in the 
idea that this will cause rhe other mice to go away 
{Golden Bought, ii. 425). In England, shrews 
must be thrust alive into a tree trunk, to prevent 
them from paralyzing the sheep or ravaging the 
lands (Hone, Tablebook, iv. 468). The belief that 
a shrew dies when it reaches a path is found among 
the Eskimos {11th A^in. Bep. Bur. Ethn. p. 273), 
and in Greece (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
p. 80). The ‘ blind mouse ’ is a common name for 
‘Blind Man’s Buff.’ A mouse mask is used in 
an Austrian ceremony {Folklore, xi. 261, 263). 
Mice are an omen of death; they leave the house 
at the death of the master (Rochholz, D. Qlaube, 
ii. 173, i. 167). Near B'lensburg a white mouse is 
a death omen ; in Wendish districts it is a good 
omen (MS notes). (For a discussion of the Mouse 
Tower of Bingen and similar stories, see Liebrecht, 
Zwr Volkskunde, p. 1 f.). Mice fi^re in the myth- 
ology of the Kamtchatkans, and are represented 
as playing many tricks on the stupid deity Kutka 
(Steller, Kamtch. p. 256). The mouse is an evil 
animal in Zoroastrianism, and the killing of one 
mouse is equal in merit to slaying four lions {Sad 
Das', xlii. 9 ; cf. Plutarch, de inmdio et Odio). In 
Jewish folk-belief eating anything gnawed by a 
mouse causes loss of memory ; whence cats, which 
eat mice, do not remember their masters {Bora- 
yoth, 13a). For mouse,, myths and folk-tales see de 
Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 65-72. 

Owl, — Although the owl is ominous in many 
parts of the world, it does not seem to figure 
largely in mythology. The Kalmuks have a saga 
as to the owl’s having saved the life of Jxngis Khan, 
resembling the story of Brace’sjescape. From that 
time they are said to wear a plume of owl’s feathers 
on their heads, and reverence the white owl. W hen- 
ever they celebrate any great festival, according to 
another account, they wear coloured owls’ feathers. 
The Woguls are said to have had a wooden owl 
to which they fastened the legs of a natural one 
(Strahlenherg, Hist. Geog. Desc. p. 434). The owl 
was respected in Eithuania {Globus, Ixiii. 66) and 
Mecklenburg {Folklore, xi. 241), and is not killed 
hy the Macusis of British Guiana, as bdng the 
familiar of the evil spirit (Waterton, Wandermgs, 
p. 223). Some of the S.E. Bantus will not even 
touch it, probably on account of its association 
with sorcerers (Fleming, Southern Africa, p. 265). 
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Among the Bechnanas it is regarded as a ^reat 
calamity if an owl rests on a house, and the witch- 
doctor IS sent for at once ; he scrambles up to the 
place where it has perched, and purifies it with his 
charms (Mackenzie, Ten Years ^ p. 392). In the 
same way the appearance of an owl in the Capitol 
demanded that the place should he purified with 
water and sulphur (Hopf, OrakeUtere, p. 101). 
According to the Talmud, it is unluckjr to dream 
of an owl {JE ix. 452) ; while in Germanic folk-lore 
witches and cruel stepmothers appear in the form 
of this bird (Meyer, German, Myth, p. 112). The 
owl is particularly^ important among the Ainus ; 
its cry may not be imitated, because it can bewitch 
(Batchelor, p. 409) ; the eagle-owl is regarded as a 
mediator, and is worshipped on the chase ; its head 
and beak are worn at feasts {ib, p. 413) ; these owls 
are kept in cages, like the bear, and killed {ib, 
. 414); they are regarded as tmlucky, and the 
am-owl may not be eaten {ib. pp. 424, 428). Many 
American tribes associated the owl with the dead ; 
the bridge oyer which the dead had to pass in the 
Ojibwa belief was known as the ‘owl bridge’ 
(Dorman, Prim. Sup, p. 262). In Australia, the 
owl is a so-called sex-totem {Golden Bougie, iii. 
415). The Chinese offer owl’s flesh roasted in oil 
when they dig up the phytolacca acinosa, whose 
roperties are believed to be those of the man- 
rake ; the object of the offering is to appease the 
soul of the plant {TOung Pao^ vi. 342). The 
Buriats keep an owl, or hang up the skin of one, to 
protect children against e^ spirits {Globus ^ lii. 
252). It is one of the animals Bunted in Europe 
{Folklore, xi. 250). Owls are freg^uently asso- 
ciated with magicians ; the Zulus believe that they 
are sent by wizards {JAI xx. 115); among the 
Yorubas the owl is the messenger of sorcerers, who 
gather at the foot of a tree and send owls out to 
kill people ; if one gets into a house, the inmates try 
to catch it and break its claws and wings, believing 
that this injures the sorcerer {Miss. Oath. 1884, 249). 
The Ojibwas believe that within three days after 
the burial of a man the evil ^irit comes in the 
form of an owl, shooting out fire from his beak, 
and takes out the heart of the dead man; they 
endeavour to drive it away before it effects its 
purpose {ManitouUn, p. 49). Among the Pawnees, 
on the other hand, the owl is the chief of the night, 
when it gives both aid and protection {^2 BBEW 
ii. 21, 40). The^ Creek priests carried a stuffed owl 
as the badge of their profession (Brinton, Myths, 
p. 128), and in Brazil the appearance of an owl is 
accounted a proof of its connexion with super- 
natural beings (Martins, Zur Ethn, p, 78). In the 
Malay peninsula the owl is one of the messengers 
of the pontianak (Begbie, Malay Pen, p. 464). In 
Madagascar the Antimerinas give the name lolo 
(‘owr) to the souls of sorcerers (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 262). Slightly different is the Californian belief 
that the great white owl is an evil spirit, on which 
account they wear its feathers as a cloak, to pro- 
pitiate it {Cont, Am. Eth. iii. 143), or, more probably, 
as a countercharm, just as in Garenganze the use 
of a whistle made of the windpipe of the homed 
night-owl is held to avert the ill-luck it brings 
(Arnot, Garenganze, p. 238). On the same principle, 
possibly, the owl is frequently seen nailed to the 
oam or stable door. 

The owl is sometimes used in magic. If its heart 
and right foot are laid on a sleepmg person, it is 
said that he must confess all he has done. If an 
owl’s liver is hung on a tree, all the birds collect 
under it (Wolf, Seitrdge, i. 232). Sometimes, in 
spite of its character as a bird of HI omen, it is 
regarded as bringing good fortune. If it flies into 
a dovecot, it brings luck (Wolf, loc, ct^.). Its cry 
frees from fever, and its feathers bring peaceful 
slumber {Globus, iii. 271). Its appearance near a 


house where a pregnant woman is forecasts an easy 
delivery, among the Wends (Haupt, Volkslieder, ii. 
258) ; or the birth of a boy, or other good fortunej 
in Dalmatia ( Wiss, Mitt, aus Bosnien, vi. 593). In 
Athens, as the bird of Athene, it was auspicious 
( Pauly- Wissowa,^ s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 70). In 
India owl’s flesh is an aphrodisiac, and at the same 
time causes loss of memory. On the other hand, 
eating the eyeballs of an owl gives the power of 
seeing in the dark, while, if an owl is fed with meat 
all night by a naked man, the latter acquires 
magic powers. Nevertheless the owl is a bird of 
ni-omen in India (Crooke, i. 279, ii. 60). For the 
mythology of the owl see de Gubernatis, Zool, 
Myth. ii. 244-250. 

Peacock. — Peacock- worship has often been attri- 
buted to the Yezidis. The latest account is that 
given by J .W. Crowfoot {Man, 1901, No. 122), who 
got his information from an Armenian. It appears 
that the Malik Ta’us (‘King Peacock’) is 5iaped 
like a bird ; it has a hole in the middle of its back 
with a lid to it. It is brought by the head of 
the village, wrapped in linen, and filled with water. 
The priest kisses the image and sips water through 
the beak, the others following his example. Five 
bronze images are sent round continually, and 
every Yezidi must visit the figure three times a 
year. An equation, Ta’us =Tammuz, has been 
proposed, which explains the rites as a survival of 
Tammuz worship, the peacock coming in through 
a piece of folk etymology, though the Yezidis 
themselves hold that ‘ Malik; Ta’us revealed himself 
in the form of a handsome youth with a peacock’s 
tail when he appeared in a vision before Sheikh 
Aadi, the prophet of the faith ’ (Jackson, Pcma, 
Past and Present, p. 12). Elsewhere in Asia Minor 
the peacock is regarded as the embodiment of evil 
{Man, loc, cit.; JAI xx. 270). According to a 
Javanese (Muhammadan) myth, the peacock was 
guardian at the gate of Paradise and ate the devil, 
thus conveying him within the gate {Med. Ned, 
Zend, xxxii. 237 ff*.). On the other hand, in Kutch 
the peacock may neither be caught nor annoyed 
{Zts. Geog. Ges. Thur. xv. 59). In Europe, peacocks’ 
feathers are considered unlucky ; their cry is of bad 
omen. In Greek religion the bird was associated 
with Hera and was kept in her temple (de Visser, 
Gbtter, p. 175). In India the peacock is the totem 
of the Jats and Khandhs, and in the Pan jab snake- 
bites are healed by smoking a peacock’s feather in 
a pipe. The feathers of the bird are also waved 
over the sick to scare disease-demons, and are tied 
on the ankles to cure wounds (Crooke, ii. 45, 150, 
233, 250). For the mythology of the peacock see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth, ii. 323-329. 

Pig. — The pig is the most important sacrifice 
animal of Oceania, and is also a frequent victim in 
Africa {Int, Arch. xvii. 145). Its flesh is tabu to 
Muhammadans and Jews generally, to the males 
of S. African Bantus {JAIxix., 279), etc. It is a 
frequent form of the corn-spirit in Europe {Golden 
Bought, ii. 285 ; BNIl xxxviii. 339). There are 
good grounds for supposing that the cult of Demeter 
was in part developed from that of a porciform 
com-spirit {GB’^, p. 299). It is possible to explain 
features of the myths and cult of Attis and Adonis 
in a similar way {ib. p. 304), and Frazer has main- 
tained the same of Osiris {ib. p. 310). Pigs were 
tabu in Egypt, and swine-herds might not enter 
a temple but once a year pigs were sacrificed to 
Osiris {ib, p. 306). The Harranians abstained from 
pork (Dussaud, Eist. des Nosairis, p. 94), but ate it 
once a year ((5hwolson, Die Bsabier, ii. 42). The 
Jews ate it secretly as a religious rite (Is 65® 66®- ^^). 
Pigs were worshipped in Crete (de Visser, Gbtter, 
161). (For Greek facts see JHS xiv. 162-154). 
ere is some reason for connecting the Celtic 
Ceridwen with the pig ; in modem Welsh folklore 
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the pig figures as a bugbear for children, and is 
believed to appear at Allhallows {liHM, loc, cit.). 
Both in Madagascar and Polynesia the pig is tabu 
(v. Gennep, p. 224 ; Turner, Samoa, pass, ; Cod- 
rington, Melanesians, p. 249, etc.)- In European 
folklore we find the pig hunted at certain tunes 
{Folklore, xi. 252), there is a story of a pig ancestor 
m Wales {ih, 234), and the grunting of pigs is 
imitated during an eclipse of the moon (Panzer, 
Beitr. ii. 313). The pig is regarded as lucky in the 
towns of Germany, but its original augury was 
inauspicious. In Oesel, on the other hand, it is 
regarded as of good omen (Holzmaier, Osiliana, p. 
43). In Germanic mythology the pig is associated 
especially with storms, and, as a fertility animal, 
with the harvest“time (Meyer, Germ. myth. pp. 
102 f. , 286 f . ). In Celebes the pig supports the earth, 
and causes an earthquake when he rests against a 
tree [Journ. Ind. Arch. ii. 837). The pig is sacri- 
ficed in India to propitiate the cholera-goddess and 
other disease-demons, as well as to certain sainted 
dead, and to ghosts to prevent them from molesting 
the living (Crooke, i. 126, 137, 197, 200, ii. 58). 
In Zoroastrianism the form of the boar is one of 
those assumed by Verethraghna, the god of victory 
{Yasht, xiv. 15). For the cosmogonic boar see 
ABWw. 374 f. 

Pigeon. — Various species of pigeon are tabu in 
Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 266), India 
(Crooke, ii. 246), and Europe [Folklore, xi. 341 ; 
Ausland, Ivi. 1016, etc.). They are somtimes kept 
in houses for magical purposes (Liitolf, Sagen, p. 
357), but are elsewhere considered unluclgr [Bev. 

Trad. pop. v. 601 ; Wiss. Mitt, aus Bosnien, 
vii. 349). In Albania a spring is said to be blessed 
annually by the descent of two doves (Hobhouse, 
Journey, p. 390). At Florence a pigeon of com- 
bustible materials is run along a line in the 
Cathedral at Easter [Folklore, xvi. 182 ; cf. Trede, 
Heidenthum, iii. 211 ; de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. 
. 571 ; Diiringsfeld, Cal. Beige, p. 361). In 
wabia it is carried in procession (Panzer, Beitrag, 
ii. 90). In Hohenzollern-Hechingen a nest with a 
living pigeon in it is put on a post at Carnival ; a 
mock contest takes ^ace, ana the bird is finally 
carried off amid the lamentations of the people that 
‘ the summer bird ’ is stolen ; the thief is caught 
and thrown into the water, and the bird is solemnly 
set at liberty (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. p. 134). 
Among the Brahmans of Bombay two pigeons are 
brought to the bride and bridegroom on the second 
or third day after the wedding ; they oil them and 
smooth their feathers [Bombay Gaz. DC i 62). 
Pigeons are also given or eaten in European mar- 
riage customs (Baumgarten, Die Jcomischen Mys- 
temen, p. 312 ; Anthropologic, ii. 423, n. 1 j Schfin- 
werth, Am der Oherpfalz, i. 123 ; Vaugeois, Hist, 
de VAigle, p. 583, n. 110). The pigeon is of good 
omen in Kdnigsberg [Am JJrgudl, i. 123), and 
Russia (Erman, Archiv, p. 628), but forebodes fire 
in Styria [Zts. Oest. Volhsk. iii. 12), and very fre- 
quently a death (Kehrein, Volksspr. p. 269 ; Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 146, etc.). The souls of the blessed 
dead are sometimes held to take the form of doves 
(Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 63 ; cf. the use of the dove 
in modem funeral-pieces). 

In Greece the dove was associated with the cult 
of Aphrodite, and doves were kept in her temples 
(de Yisser, p. 173). Similarly pigeons are attached 
to the shrines of Sakhi Sarwar in the Panjab 
(Crooke, i. 209) and of Shakir Padshah in Khotan 
(Stein, Sand-buried Buins of Khotan, pp. 179-180; 
for the mythology of the dove and pigeon see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 297-306). There is no 
proof that the priestesses of Zeus at Dodona were 
ever called * doves ’ in the historical period ; nor 
were dove-oracles known. Possibly Sophocles refers 
to some vague tradition when he speaks of the two 


doves through which the oak spoke to Heracles 
(Famell, Cmts, i. 38 n., 39 n.). 

Quail. — The quail is one of the birds in Germany 
which it is unlucky to kill (Wuttke, D. Abergl.^ 
p. 163 ; Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 46). In the Lau- 
sitz it is held to protect the house against lightning 
(i5.). It is also tabu in Madagascar (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 267). In Hungary it is an accursed bird 
(Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. Ixi). It is one of 
the forms assigned to the com-spirit in Silesia 
(Peter, Volkstiml. ii. 268), and is eaten by a 
newly married couple in Lithuania [Buss. Bev. xii. 
268). In France the hearts of two quails are held 
to ensure the happiness of a married couple, if the 
husband carries that of the male, the wife that of 
the female (Rolland, Faune, ii. 343). Among the 
Greeks the quail was used in a game in which the 
players struck at it blindfold, exactly as the cock 
and other birds and mammals are used in Europe 
at the present day (Pollux, Ommastikon, ix. 
clviii.). The quail was sacrificed by the Phoeni- 
cians at its return in the spring, and they explained 
the festival as a commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Heracles [Athen. ix. 47) ; possibly the first 
quail was killed— a practice to which there are 
many European analogues. In Greek mythology 
Artemis seems to have been vaguely associated 
with the quail (Famell, Cults, ii. 433 ; she was 
called Ortygia, which is also a place name). For 
the quail in mythology see de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 276-278. 

Seal. — Among the Eskimos, women stop work 
when a seal is taken, until it is cut up ; when a 
ground seal is killed, they stop work for three days 
[$th Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. p. 595). The heads of 
seals and other marine animals are kept [ih. Sth 
Bep. p. 434). In Kamtchatka they do a piece of 
mimetic magic before they go seal fishmg. A 
large stone is rolled into the court to represent the 
sea ; small stones do duty for the waves, and little 
ackets of herbs for the seals. A kind of boat of 
irch bark is made and drawn along the sand ; the 
object of the ceremony is to invite the seals to let 
themselves be taken (S6billot, Folklore, p. 125), 
In the west of Ireland and the islands north of 
Scotland there are certain people who believe 
themselves to be descended from seals, and who 
refuse to injure them [Folklore, xi. 232; Orkney 
amd Shetland Folklore, pp. 170-189). The same 
belief is found in the Faroes [Antiquarish Tid- 
sehrift, 1852, p. 191). A local legend records that 
they are the descendants of Pharaoh’s army, which 
was lost in the Red Sea (Annandale, Faroes, p. 25). 
In the island of Riigen it is believed that the seal 
is descended from drowned human beings [Folk- 
lore, xi. 235). Among the Kwakiutls the chief 
group of dancers’ societies is that of the seal 
[Beport of Urited States National Museum, 1895, 
p. 419). 

Serpent. — (For serpent- worship proper see sepa- 
rate article). The serpent is respected among many 
peoples who do not worship it in the sense of offer- 
ing prayer or sacrifice to it ; this is especially the 
case in South Africa and Madagascar. The Mala- 
gasy regard serpents as objects of pity rather 
than of veneration (v, Gennep, Tabou, p. 273), 
holding them to be the abode of dead men’s souls. 
But the Antimerinas had a serpent idol, whose 
worshippers carried serpents [ih. p. 275) ; in the 
case of the Betsileos it is difficult to say whether 
we have to do with serpent- worship or not ; they 
regard the fanany as the re-incamation of a de- 
ceased ancestor, make it offerings of blood, and 
even tend it in an enclosure [ih. p. 277). If these 
attentions are offered it without mrUre pem^ and 
solely because it is one of the kin, we are hardly 
entitled to regard them as worship, which rather im- 
plies that an offering is not stecHy disinterested. 
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Among the Zulus the souls of the dead are said to 
take up their abode in serpents, termed idhlozi (pi. 
armdMozi). Various forms of the belief are re- 
corded ; according to one, the serpent form is 
assumed only by an ancestor who wishes to ap- 
roach a kraal; another version, but slightly 
ifferent, says that only the serpents which fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of a kraal are amadhlozi ; 
a third authority says that the soul is not bound, 
as in some of the Malagasy beliefs, to the single 
soul-animal, but is incarnate in all the species, 
like the animal -gods of Samoa ; a fourth account, 
probably unreliable, makes the idhlozi the soul- 
animal of the living {lnt» Arch, xvii. 121 ; Man^ 
1904, No. 116; Golden Bough? ^ iii. 409, etc.). 
Ail in Madagascar, different species of snakes 
are the abodes of different classes of men, one 
for chiefs, another for the common people, 
another for women [Int, Arch., loc. cit.). Among 
the Masai, on the other hand, the difference of 
species marks a difference in the family of the 
deceased (Hollis, The Masai, p. 307). In Europe, 
the form of the serpent, like that of the mouse 
(see above), may be assumed by the soul of a sleeper 
(Meyer, Germ, Myth. p. 63 f.). The serpent is 
respected over a large part of East Africa, some- 
times as an ancestor of the tribe, sometimes as the 
soul-animal of deceased ancestors {Int. Arch., loc. 
cit). Many of the tribes in New Caledonia never 
eat serpents, but no reason is given for this 
(Patouillet, Troi-s Ans^. 113). In North America 
they were respected (Brinton, Myths, p. 129). In 
South America the Airicos believe themselves to 
be descended from serpents (Tirado, Estudios, 
31 ; for other stories of descent see J. F. 
‘Lennan, Studies, 2nd series, m 526). Serpents 
are respected over a large part of Europe, especially 
those which live in or near human dwellings — pro- 
bably as a survival of ancestor- worship. In like 
manner, harmless snakes are tutelary household 
divinities in the Pan jab hills (Crooke, ii. 1411). 
The name of the serpent is also frequently tabu 
(Bbcler-Kreutzwald, p. 120 ; Lloyd, Peasant Life, 
p. 230 ; Tradition, v. 149 ; Asiatic Observer, 1821, 
p. 421, etc.). 

It is only rarely that ceremonies of purification 
are prescribed for the killer of a serpent; the 
Aonaxosa custom prescribed that the killer of a 
boa had to lie in running water for weeks together ; 
during this time no animal could be slaughtered ; 
finally, the body of the snake was buried close to 
the cattle-fold (Kay, Travels, p. 341). On the 
other hand, certain precautions are to be taken in 
Japan ; if the head of the snake is not crushed 
when it is killed, more will come to take its place 
{Mitt. d. Ges. Natttr- u. Volkerh. Ostas. xv. 282). 
In Bombay it is believed that barrenness is the 
penalty for killing a snake (Crooke, i. 226), while 
m ^ Germanic mythology such an act causes the 
child of the house to waste away (Meyer, loc, cit). 

The snake is commonly associatea with water 
(see above), and said to reside iii water-holes, 
rivpsy etc. (Salvado, Memoirs, p. 260 ; Merensky, 
Beitrdae, p. 126 ; Philip, Researches, ii. 117 ; 
Church Miss. Bee. xiv. 30 ; Strahlenberg, Bos 
N. u. 0, Teil, p. 420 ; Brinton, Myths, p. 130, etc.), 
Snakes are likewise guardians of treasure in folk- 
lore generally (Crooke, ii. 134-136). Mythical 
serpent-monsters are also found as earth-carriers 
(see ' Earth-Carrier '), or destroyers of the human 
race [Mitt, d, Schutzgeh. xiii. 45), or Creator 
(see * Creator 0 ; in. Chile one is connected with the 
Beluge myth (Medina, Aborigenes, p. 28 ff.), and 
the Micmacs place two on the road followed by 
the souls of the dead (Band, Legends, p. 233) ; 
the Hurons made a monster-serpent the source of 
all maladies {Bel. des, JSs. 1678, p. 75), and for 
the natives of Victoria the serpent Mindi is the 


cause of death (Parker, Aborigines, p. 25) ; for 
the Aruntas the Magellanic clouds are the teeth 
of a gigantic serpent, and silence is to be preserved 
when they are visible {B.G.S.A., S. Aust. Br. ii, 
36). In America, according to Brinton, the ser- 
pent is often associated with the lightning {Myths, 
p. 135). Mention should also be made, in this con- 
nexion, of the * snake-dances ^ of the Hopis, which 
are probably expressions of clan totemism, not of 
ophiolatry {19 BBE W 963 ff. ). In South America, 
serpents are held to be the chief food of the dead 
(Spix and Martins, ii. 695). 

A good deal of mythical lore has gathered round 
the serpent in Europe. A king is their ruler 
{Ausland, Ixiii. 1031 ; Globus, iv. 333, etc.), and 
wears a crown which is coveted for its magical 
properties ; the king is often white, and the skeleton 
of the white snake makes its possessor the owner 
of a familiar spirit {ib. xxvi. 203). There is a 
stone in the sn^e’s nest which draws poisons out 
of a man’s body (Jecklin, Volkstuml. li. 153; cf. 
Crooke, ii. 141 f.). In Hindu belief serpents have 
in their heads jewels of marvellous properties 
(Crooke, ii. 143 f. ). He who eats the great white 
snake understands the language of birds (Russ- 
wurm, Eihovolk, § 357), or of the raven {ih. § 400). 
If a snake is hung up head downwards, it will rain 
{FLJ V. 91 ; Wuttke, VolksaberglA § 153). St. 
Patrick banished all snakes from Ireland, and 
even Irish cattle have the gift of killing the snakes 
in the meadows where they are {Northumb. Folk- 
lore, F. L. S. p. 8). The snakes know a root by 
which they bring to life a snake that has been 
killed (Lepechin, Eeise, ii. 105). The belief in the 
king of serpents is also found among the American 
Indians (Brinton, Myths, p. 137). Folklore likewise 
knows of many cases of the union of serpents with 
human beings (MacCulloch, 255-259, 264-267). 

In the ancient world the serpent was associated 
with leechcraft (see Disease and Serpent) ; the 
same idea is found in Madagascar {Int Arch. xvii. 
124), and also among the American Indians, perhaps 
because the snake is in America so often associated 
with the magician, who is also the leech (Brinton, 
Myths, pp. 132, 133). The snake is sometimes held 
to be unlucky {Globus, Ixix. 72), but is more often 
welcomed as the ‘ Hausgeist.’ A snake shot out 
of a gun is a charm against witchcraft (Liebrecht, 
Zur. Volksk. p. 332 ; Miillenhof, Sagen, p. 229) ; 
and a Huculian hunter carries a piece of snake to 
attract game {Globus, Ixxvi. 274). In Sussex the 
first snalce should be killed for luck {FLB i, 8). 
In Bulgaria and France the killing of a snake is 
a good work, probably because the snake is re- 
^rded as the incarnation of a witch (Strausz, Die 
Bulgaren, p. 34 ; Rolland, Faune, iii. 36). Snakes 
are burnt in the midsummer fire {Athenxum, 1869, 
July 24 ; Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. lix). In 
North Africa the Aissaouas and other sects of 
fanatics eat serpents annually or at intervals 
during the year (Walpole, Memoirs, p. 396 ; 
Denon, Travels, i. 300 ; Pliny, HN vii. li., vm. 
XXV., XXV. X., XXVIII. iii, ; Pausanias, ix. iv. etc. ; 
cf. Bancroft, iii. 429). 

The serpent is commonly of good omen ; so 
among the South African Bantus {Miss. Oath. 1896, 
371 ; Merensky, Beitrdge, p. 126), in Arabia 
(Nolde, Innerarabien, p. 96), and in mediaev^ 
Europe (Panzer, Beitrag, ii. 259). In Albania it is 
unlucky before sunrise and after sunset (Rodd, 
Customs, p. 158). In Silesia it is held to be lucky, 
but its appearance is a warning that misfortune is 
near (Peter, Volkstuml. ii. 33). In Suffolk it is a 
death omen {Suffolk Folklore, F. L. S. p. 32). On 
the other hanC there is an elaborate table of 
omens drawn by the Zoroastrians from the appear- 
ance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the 
month (Al-Birfini, Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
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fcr. Sachau, p. 218) ; so, too, in Norway, when it 
crawls across the road (Liebrecht, Zur Volkskundey 
p. 326). In Zoroastrianism the serpent is a most 
evil creature, and to be killed ( Vendldad^ xiv. 5 ; 
Herodotus, i. 140) ; it was formed by Ahriman 
{Bundahishri) iii. 15). A similar horror of the ser- 
pent exists in Armenia (Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volkglauhe, p. 30). For the serpent, see, further, 
de Gubernatis, Zook MythoL pp. 389-419, Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Aberclaube,’ p. 77, and JE xi. 203. 

Shark. “In New Calabar the shark is regarded 
as a god {Glohus, x. 285). Sharks are sometimes re- 
garded as enchanted men (Wilson, Western Africa^ 

. 161). The shark was formerly protected by a 
eath penalty inflicted on the killer of one, but 
this was subsequently abolished by a religious 
revolution (Bastian, Bilder, p. 160). Shark- 
worship is said to have existed in Huahine (Mont- 
gomery, Journal^ i. 245). In the Solomon Islands 
the shark is addressed as ‘ grandfather ’ [Zts. Geog. 
Ges. Thur, x. 34). Sharks were worshipped in the 
Sandwich Islands ; and if a man who adored them 
happened to have a child still-bom, he endeavoured 
to lodge its soul in the body of a shark In order 
to do this he flung the body into the sea, perform- 
ing various ceremonies at the same time. There 
were temples with shark-idols ; the priests rubbed 
their bodies night and morning with salt and water 
to give them a scaly appearance {Golden Bough^, 
ii. 432). In New Georgia the shark is hope (‘sacred ’), 
because it eats men. It may not be touched in 
Rubiana, but in the eastern part it may be killed 
but not eaten {JAI xxvi. 386). Sharks are very 
often the form in which dying people announce 
their intention of re-appearing j oifenngs are made 
to them. In Saa specif coconut trees are reserved 
for them, but men who intend to become sharks 
may also use the trees. Other men will join them 
sometimes and ask for coconuts with the voice 
of a shark-ghost [Golden Bought , ii. 434-435). 

Sheep.— 5n Greek cult the ram was connected 
with Zeus ; at Eleusis and elsewhere its fleece was 
used in rites of purification (FameU, Cults, i. 66 ; 
Smith, Kek Sem.^ 474). As a substitute for the 
eldest scion of the Athamantids, a ram was oflered 
(Famell, i. 94). A^ prayer for rain was oflered to 
Zeus on Mount Pelion by youths clad in fresh ram- 
skins (i6. p. 95). Zeus Ammon is derived from 
Egypt {ib.). In the cult of Artemis the sheep was 
sometimes tabued [ih. ii, 431). In a sheep-offering 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus the worshippers wore the 
skin (W. B. Smith, p. 474). Aphr^ite is repre- 
sented as riding on the ram (FameU, ii. 675). 

Although the sheep is one of the most important 
sacrificial animals [Ink Arch, xvii 139, for Africa), 
it is only in Egypt that we find a sheep-god proper. 
Amon was the god of Thebes ; his worshippers held 
rams to be sacred, and would not sacrince them. 
At the annual festival of the god a ram was, how- 
ever, slain, and the image of the god was clothed in 
the skin ; they mourned over the body and buried 
it in a sacrea tomb. Amon is represented as a 
ram-headed god ( Golden Bough\ ii. 368 f . ). Among 
the Nilotic tribes the Madis practise an annual 
sacrifice of a lamb, possibly as a means of expel- 
ling the evils which nave accumulated. They are 
sad before the ceremony, and show great joy when 
it is over- They assemble by a stone cxr<3e, and 
the lamb is led four times round the people, who 
pluck off bits of its fleece as it passes and put them 
m their hair ; the lamb is then killed on the stones 
and its blood sprinkled four times over the people. 
It is then applied to each person individually. As 
each rises bo go aw^, he or she places a leaf on the 
circle of stones. The ceremony is observed on a 
small scale at other times, particularly when 
trouble comes upon a family ; it is also practised 
on joyful occasions, such as the return of a son 


after a long absence [Proc, JR. S, Edin, xii. 336). 
The piacular sacrifice of a ram is occasionally 
found in European folklore ; near Maubeuge a 
ram is kiUed by one of the squires of the neigh- 
bourhood, and is believed to be laden with the 
sins of the people (Bolland, Faune, v. 206). But 
more commonly the sacrifice is performed without 
any specific reason being given for the ceremony. 
It IS a common practice m Bohemia, Hungary, and 
other districts for a ram to be thrown from the 
church tower in the autumn in order to procure a 

f ood harvest in the following year (Mannhardt, 
Tyth. Forsch. 139 n.). In Finland a lamb which 
has not been shorn since the spring is killed in the 
autumn ; it must be slaughtered without using a 
knife, and no bones must be broken. When it is 
served up, water, which probably has taken the 
place of blood, is sprinkled over the threshold, and 
a portion of the meal offered to the house-spirits 
and the trees which will serve as May-poles in the 
following year (Bbcler-Kreutzwald, mr Ehsten 
Aherg, Geb. p. 87). In East and Central Europe 
a lamb is commonly sacrificed at Easter or rather 
later, the day chosen being usually April 24th 
[Globm, xxvi. 158, xxx. 93, :d. 71, etc. ,* cf. Golden 
Bought, ii. 438). In West Europe there are traces 
of such a custom at Whitsuntide; in Hamburg, 
lambs, real and^ of wood, were on sale without the 
gate on the Friday before Whitsuntide ; children 
received them as presents, and they were eventually 
consumed by the family (Schiitze, SchieswigSolst, 
Idiotikon, iii. 7) ; they were also brought as presents 
to the schoolmasters [Jahrh.f, SchZ. -Holst, x. 29). 
In Virgen, a lamb is taken in procession on the 
Friday after Easter to a mountain-chapel and sub- 
sequently sold [Zts. Ver. Volksk. v. 205). The sheep 
also figures at the Carnival (Mannhardt, Aniike 
Wald- und Feldhulte, p. 191 n.), the Kirmess or 
church festival (Pfannenschmid, Germ. Erntefeste, 
nass.), and at Christmas [Tradition, vi. 285 ; Mann- 
hardt, op. cit. p. 196). In Wales, people dressed in 
sheep-skins went round on All Souls’ Bay [Bye- 
gones, May 6, 1891). In some cases the ram or 
sheep was hunted with or without a subsequent 
sacrifice [Folklore, xi. 251 ; Bucange, s.v. * Agnus 
Bei’). Probably all these customs are in some 
degree connected with the idea of the expulsion 
of evils. 

la Madagascar the sheep is one of the animals 
in which are incarnated the souls of ancestors; 
various families are forbidden to eat its flesh 
(v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 236). In India there is 
reason to believe that the sheep was once a sacred 
animal (Crooke, i. 163 f., ii. 226). A large number 
of Chinese have a prejudice against mutton ; the 
sheep is, however, regarded as a lucky animal, and 
its skull is hung over the door to prevent theft 
[Zool. Garten, 1900, 6). In France a lamb is blessed 
in the church at Christmas in Nouvion, and allowed 
to die of old age (Holland, Faune, v. 160). In the 
same way rich Kalmuks consecrate a white ram 
under the title of ‘ the ram of heaven ’ ; probably 
the object is, as in France, to provide the flocks 
with a tutelary animal [Golden Bough\ ii. 438). 

The sheep is auspicious as an ominous animaL 
It is lucky to touch it (Besrousseaux, Moeurs, ii. 
284). The skull of a sheep wards off* evil (Wiede- 
mann, Ehsten, p. 482; Russwurm, Eibovolk, ii. 
281, 283, 402; Milusine, viii. 33). The sheep 
figures in various European ceremonies connected 
with marriage; probably the rites are magical 
and performed as ceremonies of fertilization. In 
Poitou the newly married had to pursue a ram 
[Mem. Soc. Ant. France, i. 437) ; at ChatOlon-sur- 
Seine the bride drove the animal thrice round 
a tub (i6. iv. 119). In Bulgaria and Russia the 
bride receives a lamb or sheep as ‘ Morgengabe ’ 
[Anthropcdogie, ii. 587 ; Holdemess, New Eussia, 
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p. 236). The Gallas take an oath by the sheep 
(Pinkerton, Africa, i. 8). 

Spider. — In the Creation myth of the Sias there 
was only one being in the lower world, the spider 
Snssistinnako ; he caused men, animals, etc., to 
come into existence, and divided them into clans 
{10th Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 26 ff. ) In 
Hke manner, among the Hopis the spider represents 
the ‘medicine’ power of the earth {£l BBEW p. 11). 
According to the Tetons, Ikto, the spider, was the 
first being in this world who attained maturity. 
He was the first to use human speech, and is more 
cunning than man. All the animals are his 
kindred, and he commands them. In their myths 
the spider is deceived by the rabbit (Dorsey, 
Siouan Cults, p. 472). The Tetons pray to grey 
spiders. When they are going on a journey, they 
kill a spider if they see one, and pray ; it is un- 
lucky to let it pass or to kHl it in silence. They 
tell it that the Thunder-beings killed it {11th Ann. 
Bep. Bur. Ethn. p. 479). In the mythology of the 
Akwapim, Anansi, the spider, is a sort of demiurge ; 
he races the eat for the privilege of marrying the 
daughter of the god ,* hence the cat and the spider 
are enemies [BcUrnmnns Mitt., 1856, 466 ; Frobe- 
nius, Weltanschauung, p. 294). Many of these myths 
are now found in the West Indies (F. C. Smith, 
Anansi Stories from J amaica). The Adjahdurrahs 
believe that the islands were made by the spider 
{B.G.S.A., S. Aust. Br. Ii. iii. 18). In another 
Australian myth the spider is a monster, and 
injures everything which the squirrel makes {S. 
Amer. Miss. Mag. xiv. 112). The Haidas also 
have a story of a spider who was the mortal 
enemy of man ; he was overcome by T’skanahl, 
who threw him into the fire; he shrivelled up 
and became a mosquito {Smiths. Beport, 1888, p. 
326 ; cf. Ehrenreich, Myth. u. Legend, d. sudamer. 
JJrvolJcer, p. 33 f.). In a Kayowe myth, ‘Old 
Spider ’ escapes the flood and is concerned with the 
early history of the human race {Ausland, 1890, 
901). For the Flatheads the residence of their 
grandsires, the spiders, was in the clouds. Both 
m Australia (Howitt, Native Baces, p. 388) and in 
America the spider’s web is a means of getting up 
to the sky {Trs. Ethn. Soc. iv. 306). The Cherokees 
told how the spider brought fire on its web, but 
was captured before it reached the earth (Foster, 
Sequoyah, p. 241). It is held in several parts of 
Europe to be unlucky to kill the spider {Folklore, 
xi. 241 ; Zts. f. Oest. Volhsk. ii. 252). In Tuscany 
it is the custom to kill a spider seen in the morning 
(Andree, Ethn. Far. p. 8). It is also killed in 
Poland {Trad. iv. 355). The Southern Slavs use 
it in magic ; a girl takes a spider and shuts it up, 
calling on it to show her the destined lover, and 
promising to set it free if it does so, and if not, to 
kill it (Krauss, Sitte, p. 173). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by spiders ; in Ditmarschen a small black spider is 
a death omen {Am Urguell, i. 7). A spider in the 
evening is lucky, in the morning unlucky {ih. 
p. 64). In Stettin the reverse is the case {Balt. 
Studien, xxxiii. 169), In Jewish folklore the 
spider is hated {JE vi. 607). For other spider 
omens see John of Salisbury, i. 13 ; Wolf, Beitr. 
ii. 457 ; Meier, Sagen, p. 221 ; Birlinger, p. 119, 
etc. For the spider in folk-tales see de Uuber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 161-164. 

Stork. — The stork was sacrosanct in ancient 
Thessaly, and a killer of one was punished as 
though he were a murderer (de Visser, Goiter, 
p. 157). It enjoys the same respect wherever it 
IS found in Europe. It is also respected in Egypt 
{Glohus, Ixix. 257), and in Morocco (Clarke, Travels, 
III. i, 34 n.), where there is said to be a hospital for 
mck storks and a fund for burying dead ones. The 
stork is commonly said to bring the children. Its 


presence brings luck to the house ; in particular 
it is a safeguard against the danger of fire; its 
efficacy is discounted by the stork’s supposed 
practice of removing its nest from a house that is 
shortly to be burned down. Occasionally the 
stork, however, is thought to bring bad luck 
(Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 454), for, where one nests, 
one of the family or a head of cattle dies. So’ 
too, in Bohemia, a stork settling on the roof, or 
twelve storks circling over a house, means fire 
(Grohmann, Ahergl. Nos. 438, 439; cf. Meyer, 
Germ. Myth. p. 110). For other omens and beliefs 
see Globus, xxiv. 23. 

The stork is one of the migrants which must be 
greeted when they appear in the spring ; the house- 
stork must learn ^i that has Happened in his 
absence. In other countries he is a man {Zts. 
deutsche Phil. i. 345). In spite of the sacrosanetity 
of the stork, it is used in magic {ih. ; Grohmann, 
Ahergl. No. 434), and its gall cures a scorpion’s 
bite in Jewish folk-belief {JE xi. 559). For the 
stork in folk-tales see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. 
ii. 261-262. 

Swallow. — There seems to have existed a cus- 
tom in ancient Greece of carrying a swallow round 
from house to house, singing a song (Athenseus 
viii. pp. 359, 360). Swallow songs sung at the 
appearance of the bird in spring are very common 
(Kuhn and Schwartz, Nordd. Sagen, p. 452). We 
find the swallow carried round in modern Greece, 
a wooden bird on a (wlinder, and a song is sung 
(Rodd, Custom and Lore, p. 136 ; cf. p. 271). In 
Macedonia the wooden swallow is encircled with 
leaves. Eggs are collected and riddles are asked, 
the answer to which is ‘ swallow ’ (Bent, Cyclades, 
p. 434). The same practice prevails in Bulgaria 
and Little Russia, and the songs refer to the 
advent of spring (Miladinov, Bulgarski narodni 
pesni, p. 522). 

The swallow is everywhere regarded as sacred ; 
it is unlucky to kill it (Kaindl, Huzulen, p. 104 ; 
Strackerjan, Ahergl. p. 45 ; Glohus, xl. 325 ; Brit. 
Ass. Ethnog. Surv. Scotl. Nos. 379-383 ; Alvarez, 
Folklore, i. 224, etc.) ; it may not be touched 
{Tradition, v. 100), or caught {Mev. des Trad. pop. 
iv. 229 ; Blatter fur Landesk. N. Oest. ii. 101 ; 
Grohmann, Ahergl. No. 489), and its nest may not 
be taken {ih. No. 494 f.; FLB i. 8). In the West of 
Scotland, however, it is feared as having a drop of 
devil’s blood in its veins (Napier, Folklore, p. 112). 
Its presence is regarded as lucky {Zts. Ver. Volksk. 
X. 209 ; Rochholz, D. Glauhe, ii. 107). In smte of its 
sacred character, it is used in magic ; in Hohemia 
the blood of the first swallow drives away freckles 
(Wuttke, D. Ahergl.^ p. 159). The first swallow 
is important in other respects ; it has long been 
the custom to draw omens from it (Pliny, BN 
XXX. 25 ; Hoffmann’s Fundgruhe f. Ges. d. Spr. u. 
Lit. i. 325, and many modern instances ; Bartsch, 
Sagen, ii. 172 ; Germania, xix. 319). As a rule it 
is of good omen, but in Thuxingia it means a death 
in the family if a young swallow is thrown out of 
the nest (Zts. Ver. Volks, x. 209). A swallow in 
a room is a death omen (Erman, Archiv, p. 628). 
For other omens see Grohmann, Ahergl. Nos. 496, 
504, etc. Swallows are sold in Paris and elsewhere 
and set free by the purchasers (Rolland, Faune, 
ii. 321 ; Bev. des Trad. Pop. iv. 229). A similar 
custom exists in Japan, and is especially practised 
at funerals (MS note). For the swallow see also 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 79. 

Sv7an. — In the opinion of Jacob Grimm, the 
goose has supplanted the swan in mythology to 
some extent ; but the opposite view seems nearer 
the truth. Perhaps the same applies to the duck. 
In European folklore the swan is most prominent 
in a class of Mdrchen to which it has given a name, 
— ‘ swan-maiden stories ’ (see ^ Myths ’ above), — but 
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in Picardy we find the duck taking the place of the 
swan {Romania^ viii. 256). It may be noted that 
the subjects of transformation are not necessarily 
female {%b, ; cf. Mannhardt, Q&tm. Mythen. pp. 
378-379). 

The swan is important in the religion of N. 
Asia (cf. Cochrane, Fed. Journey ^ ii. 163 ; Georgi, 
Bemerhungen, p. 282). Among the Tatars a man 
who catches a swan passes it on to his next neigh- 
bour and receives in return his best horse ; its new 
possessor passes it on, and so on, until it is no longer 
presentable, when it is let loose (Castr^n, VorTes- 
ungen, p. ^0). The oath by the swan was well 
known m the Middle Ages. In Moscow a swan is 
sometimes given to the newly married, who alone, 
in the opinion of the common people, have a right 
to eat it {Rev, des Trad, Pop, iv. 324). In Germanic 
folk-lore the swan is associated with the Noms, 
who sometimes assume its form (Meyer, Germ, 
Myth. p. 168). Its cry foretells a thaw, and it is 
pre-emmently a bird of prophecy, often of coming 
ill {ih. p. 112). 

Thunderbird. — ^Widely spread over the American 
continent is the belief in a great bird as the cause 
of thunder, which also figures in the Creation 
myths of some tribes, notably the Chippewayans, as 
the being which brought the world from beneath 
the waste of waters (Mackenzie, Voyage, p. cxviii; 
of. Dunn, Oregon, p. 102). The Hare-skin Indians 
describe it as a gigantic bird which dwells in 
winter in the land of the dead in the West-South- 
West, together with migratory birds and animals. 
When the warm weather comes, it returns with 
the ghosts in its train. When it shakes its tail- 
feathers, it makes the thunder, and the flash of its 
eyes is the lightning. It causes death ; it is an evil 
deity (Petitot, Traditions, p. 283). The Iroquois 
believed that Onditachise controlled rain, wind, 
and thunder. The thunder they conceived as a 
man in the form of a turkey (?) ; the heaven was 
his palace, and he retired there in good weather ; 
when it thundered he was collecting snakes and 
other ‘oki’ objects j he caused lightning by opening 
his wings {Rel, des Jts, 1636, p. 114 ; for other 
references see Bancroft, vol. iii. passim ; School- 
craft, Indian Tribes, etc.). In Vancouver Island 
the Ahts call the thunderbird Tootooch ; his wings 
make the thunder, his forked tongue the lightning. 
Once there were four such birds, but Quawteaht, 
their great deity, drowned the rest in the sea 
(Sproat, Scenes, pp. 177, 213). The Dakotas say 
that the old bird begins the thunder, but the young 
birds keep it up and do the damage ; the old bird is 
wise and good, and kills no one (Tylor, Prim. CuItJ 
i. 363). In Central America we find the bird Voc 
associated with Hurakan, the god of the tempest 
(Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, p. 71). In 
South America the idea is found among the 
Brazilians (Miiller, Am. Urrel. pp. 222, 271 ; but 
see also Ehrenreich, Myth, und Legend, d. sudamer. 
Urvolker, p. 15), The same conception is found in 
West Africa among the Ewe-speaking peoples. 
Khebioso or So, the god of lightning, is conceived 
as a flying god, who partakes of the nature of a 
bird ; nis name means * bird that throws out fire.’ 
He casts the lightning from the midst of the black 
cloud ; the thunder is caused by the flapping of his 
wings. Various ideas of the same order are found 
among the Bantus. The Zulus think a brown bird 
is found at the spot where the lightning strikes ; 
the Amapondos say that the bird causes the light- 
ning by spitting out fire ; according to the Bom- 
vanas, the bird sets its own fat on fire and causes 
the lightning. The thunder is the flapping of its 
wings; the female bird causes loua, crackling 
thunder, the male distant, rumbling sounds. In 
Natal they hold that a white bird is the cause of 
the lightning (Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 120 f. ; 
voi*. I. — 34 


cf, Mofiat, South Africa, p. 338 ; Casalis, Basutos, 
266; Callaway, Religion of Amazulu, p. 119). 
e conception of the thunderbird is also found 
in the Hervey Islands (Ellis, Researches, ii. 417 ; 
Williams, Enterprises, p. 93), and the Marshall 
Islands {Mitt. d. Schutzgeb, i. 66), and the Karens 
have a similar idea (Mason, Burma, p. 217). 

Tiger. —A myth of descent from a tiger ancestor 
is found among the Bhils and Ilajputs (Crooke, 
ii. 211). It is associated with Siva and Durga, 
but tiger-worship proper is confined to wilder 
tribes ; in Nepal the tiger festival is known as 
Bagh Jatra, and the worSkippers dance disguised as 
tigers {ih. p. 212). The tiger is likewise worshipped 
by the Santals {%b. p. 213), while in Mirzapur, 
Bagheswar, the tiger-god, is located in a hira tree, 
and is said to take human form at night and call 
people by name ; those who answer fall sick {ih. i. 
256 f., ii. 78). The Waralis worship Waghia (‘lord 
of tigers ’), a shapeless stone smeared witli red lead 
and ghi, which is held to protect them from tigers 
{Home and For. Miss. Eec. 1839, 390 ,* cf. Rec. of 
Fr^ Ch. vii. 252). In Hanoi a tiger-god is wor- 
shipped ; a shrine contains an image of a tiger 
{XI. Cong, Orient, ii. 294) ; and a tiger-god is fidso 
found^ in Manchuria {Miss. Calh. 1895, 239). The 
tiger is represented in Sumatra as the abode of the 
souls of the dead (Marsden, p. 292; Junghuhn, 
Battaldnder, p. 308), and a name-tabu is practised. 
A like custom is found in Sunda {Tijdschr. T.L. F. 
vL 80) and parts of India, where the souls of those 
he devours sit on his head (Crooke, ii. 211). For 
other cases of name- tabu see Frazer, Golden BoughK 
i. 457. 

The hunting of the tiger is naturally attended 
with much ceremony. The Sumatrans attack 
tigers only when a friend or relative has been 
wounded, or in self-defence. The Menangkabauers 
try to catch them alive in order to beg their for- 
giveness before killing them ; they show them other 
marks of respect ; no one will use a path that has 
been untrodden for more than a year; at night 
they will not walk one behind another or knock 
the sparks off a firebrand {Golden Bought, iL 
393 ff.). The people of Mandeling have a tiger 
clan which honours the tracks of a tiger, and 
claims to be spared by it ; when a tiger has been 
shot, the women of the clan offer it betel {ih.). 
When the Batto have killed a tiger they bring its 
corpse to the village with ^eat ceremony ; people 
of the tiger clan make offering to it; a priest 
then explains why it has been killed, and begs the 
spirit to convey his message to the soul of the 
tiger, so that it may not be angry and do harm j 
after this a dance is held, and most of the body is 
buried, only those parts being saved which are 
useful in medicine ; m particular, the whiskers are 
burnt off at an early stage, so that they may not 
be used as poison {Gdden Bought, ii. 394 ; Tijdschr. 
xxxiv. 172). Connected with the atonement for 
the death of a tiger is the Indian belief that a 
garden where a tiger has been killed loses its 
fertility (Crooke, ii. 212). Not only is it danger- 
ous to kill a tiger, but being killed by one mso 
has its perils; the ‘tiger ghost’ is worshipped 
(Crooke, p. 213). Among the Garrows a man who 
has been killed by a tiger is believed to appear in 
a dream and tell his relatives to change their 
names {Mission Life, N. S. x. 280). In North 
Aracan the ceremony of ‘ ya,’ or tabu, is strictly 
enforced when hot one has been killed by a tiger 
{JAI ii. 240). Connected with tiger- worship is 
the practice of taking an oath by it. The Juan^ 
Hos, and Santals are all sworn on a tiger sfin 
{Miss. Cath. 1897, 369; Crooke, loc, dt.). Among 
the Gonds, two men, believed to be possessed by 
Bagheswar, appear at marriage ceremonies and faJj 
upon a kid witn their teeth (throok^ ii 216). 
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Besides being the abode of the soul of a dead 
man, a tiger may be the temporary or permanent 
form of a living human being. In India a root is 
said to effect the transformation, and another root 
is the antidote (Crooke, ii, 216). In Central Java 
the power of transformation is hereditary, but the 
wer-tiger is held to be friendly, especially if his 
friends call his name ; he guards the fields. For 
the variant of this belief which makes the tiger 
the soul of a dead, not a living man, see Tijdschr, 
xli. 568. The belief in the wer-tiger is also found 
in the Malay peninsula (Skeat, Malay Magie^ p. 
106} and China. 

Closely connected with the wer-tiger is the 
familiar of the wizard in tiger form. A connect- 
ing link is found in the Thana belief that mediums 
are possessed by a tiger spirit {Bombay Gaz, Xin. 
i. 185). The Binuas of Johore believe that every 
pawang has a tiger subject to him, which is im- 
mortal {Joum. Ind. Arch. i. 276, 277). The 
Malays believe that the soul of the dead wizard 
enters the body of a tiger ; the corpse is put in the 
forest and supplied with rice and water for seven 
days, during which the transmigration, which is 
the result of an ancient compact made by the 
pawang’s ancestors, is effected. If the son of the 
pawang wishes to succeed his father, he must 
perform a ceremony to secure his soul (Newbold, 
li. 387). The tiger is largely used in magic. In 
North India and Korea it is eaten in order to gain 
courage {Golden Bought ^ ii. 366). In India the 
fangs, claws, and whiskers are used in love charms 
and as prophylactics against possession, especially 
in the case of young children (Crooke, ii. 214 f.). 
The whiskers are regarded as poisonous in Su- 
matra {Tijdschr. loc. cit.) and in India (Crooke, loc, 
cit.). Tiger’s fiesh is burnt to keep blight from 
the crops {ib.). Some Dayaks keep a tiger’s skull 
in the head-house ; to move it is said to cause 
heavy rain, and to touch it is punished by death 
by lightning, while its complete removal would 
cause the death of all the Dayaks (JjSA^, S.B. 
No. 5, p. 159). 

Corresponding to lycanthropy in Europe, there is 
in India a pathological condition in which the 
sufferer believes that he is turned into a tiger 
(Sprengel, Auswahlf hi. 27). The Garrows say 
tha,t the mania is connected with a certain drug, 
which is laid on the forehead. The wer-tiger 
begins by tearing the ear-rings out of his ears, and 
then wanders about, avoiding all human society. 
In about fourteen days the mania begins to sub- 
side. ^ Although fits of this kind are not attributed 
to witches in India, the patients are said to be 
seen with ‘their eyes glaring red, their hair dis- 
hevelled and bristled, while their heads are often 
turned round in a strange convulsive manner.* 
On the nights of such fits they are believed to go 
abroad and ride on tigers (Malcolm, Memoir of 
Central India^ ii. 212), It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that the fit in q^uestion is of the same 
nature. 

Tortoise^ turtle.— Both in Asia {Miss. Herald, 
xviii. 385 ; cf. Bastian, Bilder, p. 356 ; Crooke, ii. 
255) and in America the turtle is one of the 
mythical animals on which the world rests. In 
the Iroquois myth the world was at first covered 
with water, and when Aataentsic fell from heaven, 
the animals held a conference to decide how she 
was to be received, and the turtle caught her on 
his broad back; with the aid of mud or sand 
brought up by water-fowl the earth was formed 
[^Ist Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn. p. 180, etc.). The 
turtle is an important Iroquois totem, and the clan 
traces its descent from a turtle that threw off its 
shell (Frazer, Tot. p. 3). In like manner the tor- 
toise is a totem of the Mundari Kols, and is also wor- 
shipped and sacrificed elsewhere in India (Crooke, 


loc. cit. ). In Zoroastrianism, on the other hand, the 
tortoise was an evil creature, and consequently was 
to be killed ( Vendldad, xiv. 6). A turtle tabu exists 
in Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 289), Java 
{Tijdschr. T.L. V. xxv. 573), and Pomotu {Bovinas 
in the Pacific, p. 243) ; and the Kwapas were not 
allowed to lift a small water-tortoise by its tail, lest 
there should be a flood {Journ. Am. Folklorel^u. 
130). The turtle was sacrificed in Pomotu {Miss. 
Oath. 187 4, 378). The Zufiis have the turtle as one of 
their totems. Sometimes they send to fetch turtles 
with great ceremony, and apparently each family 
receives one ; the day after it arrives the turtle 
is killed, its flesh and bones deposited in the little 
river, and its shell made into a dance rattle. The 
object of the ceremony is obscure ; Frazer suggests 
that the dead are fetched in the form of turtles and 
sent back to spirit-land ; it seems very probable 
that the turtle is killed in order that it may be a 
messenger ; but it does not seem that the ceremony 
is performed only by the turtle clan ; how far, 
therefore, the kinship terms applied to it are merely 
complimentary it is impossible to say {Golden 
Bought ii. 371). Turtle-fishing is an occupation 
surrounded by many tabus; in Madagascar the 
fisher had to eat the turtle on the shore, and the 
shell had to be left there too ; it might not be 
used. All the village took part in the turtle feast, 
and it was not allowable to eat other food with it. 
If these tabus are not observed, the turtles leave 
the shore (v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 287). In the 
islands of Torres Straits many magical ceremonies 
were performed to prepare a canoe for turtle-fish- 
ing. There were many tabus connected with the 
fishing, chiefly of a sexual character ; turtle dances 
were also performed to ensure success in the fishing 
{Camb. Jfnw. Exp. Beports, vol. v. pp. 196, 207, 
271, 330-336). For the myths and folk-tales of the 
tortoise see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 93-95, 
360-370. 

Whale. — ^The Tongans regard the whale as the 
abode of certain deities, and never kill it ; when 
they chance to come near one, they offer it scented 
oil or kava {Prim. Cult.^ ii. 232). Among the 
Haidas the fin-backed whale is tabu, on the ground 
that a dead man’s soul sometimes enters it {JAI 
xxi. 20). As a rule, however, the whale, like other 
large mammals, is feared but not exactly wor- 
shipped. In Madagascar they have a certain venera- 
tion for it, and have a special ritual for the whale 
fishery ; before the voyage begins, both husband 
and wife submit to a certain number of tabus, of 
which chastity is one : the man remains in his hut 
and fasts rerfarly ; in his absence his wife does 
the same. After various magical ceremonies, the 
boat is covered with branches by the magicians, 
the fishers sing supplications to the old whales, 
which they do not pursue, to give- them their 
young ones. After bringing the whale to land, 
the canoe backs away from the shore and then 
returns at full speed, the harpooners in the bow ; 
they harpoon the animal again, and are then seized 
and carried to their huts, where, as a part of the 
ceremonies, their continence at once comes to an 
end; the whale is then cut up, and preparations 
for a feast are made; the carcase is decorated 
with necklaces, and one of the fishers makes a long 
prayer or address. Thereupon the whale is divided, 
and each hut receives a portion (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 254ff.). 

In preparation for the whale fishing the Aleutians 
celebrate a festival ; after killing a number of dogs, 
they canw a wooden image of a whale into a hut 
with loud shouts, and cover it up so that no light 
can get in ; then they bring it out again and shout 
together, ‘ The whale has fled into the sea* (Krach- 
enninikow, ii. 215). The Kaniagpiiuts^ consider 
whalers to be in communication with evil spirits, 
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and fear them. They seem to have expiated the 
death of the whale as the Ainas do that of the 
hear. Whalers were initiated and lived in a special 
village ; dead whalers were buried in caves, and 
were regarded as tutelary divinities ; they were 
placed in positions resembling those which they 
took during the chase of the whale ; offerings were 
made to them ; it was believed that if a man put a 
piece of slate at the entrance to the cave the dead 
would prepare a spearhead (Mev, d^Anth, ii. 679-80). 
On the island of Ihack whalers were tabu during 
the fishing season ; before it began, they searched 
for eagles* feathers, bears* hair, etc., as talismans ; 
when the season was over, they hid their fishing 
implements in the mountain caves with the dead 
bodies; they stole the bodies of successful fisher- 
men, some said as talismans, others in order to 
prepare poison from them (Lisiansky, Voyage^ pp. 
174, 209). In Vancouver Island whale-fishers are 
carefully selected ; for months before the fishery 
they abstain from their usual food, practise con- 
tinence, wash three times a day, redden their 
bodies, etc. Any accident during the fishery is 
put down to a violation of these tabus, and punish- 
ment is inflicted (Sproat, Savage Life^ p. 227). 
The whole of the village shares in the proceeds 
of the fishing {Eev, Sci.y Nov. 4, 1899). A whale 
dance is performed at Cape Mattery (Swan, 
Indians, p. 70). In Nootka Sound a feast is 
held after the whale fishery, and the chief, before 
distributing the portions to the ^ests, performs a 
sort of pantomime, during which he imitates the 
blowing of a whale (de Saussure, New Voyages, ix. ; 
Roquefeuil, p. 34). The great chiefs are buried in 
a special hut, which contains ei^ht images of whales 
made of wood and placed in a Ime ; after the bodies 
have been under ground some time, they dig them 
up, take off* the heads, and place them on the backs 
of these images ; the reason given is that it is done 
in memory of their skill in throwing the harpoon ; 
but it has more probably a magical intention. 
When a whale is caught, the chief goes to the hut 
to offer some of its blubber to his ancestors and 
return thanks to the sun (?) j after the festival 
mentioned above, the chief carves a wooden whale 
and puts it before the shed (i6. p. 192). The Eskimos 
of Greenland put on their best clothes for the 
whale fishery, because the whale cannot endure 
dirtiness ; if they wore dirty clothes or some one 
took part in the chase who had touched a dead 
body, the whale would escape (Laharpe, xvL 206 ; 
Egede, p. 18). The whale also in Norse folk-lore 
carries witches, and is himself a magician, being 
even associated with the dragon of Midgard 
(Meyer, German, Myth, p. 112f.). Among the 
Yahgans the initiants are bound to abstain from 
certain parts of the whale {South Am. Miss. Mag. 
iii. 117). In *South Africa the Yaos make images 
of whales on the ground, at the initiation o%oung 
men (Macdonald, Africcma, i. 131). The Anti- 
merinas believe that earthquakes are due to 
whales (v. Gennep, Tahou, p. 257). The belief 
suggests that they, like the Russians and others, 
hold that a whale supports the world. The 
Russians attribute a deluge to the death of one of 
the four whales {Berl. Lesekahinett, 1844, p. 210). 
On the Gold Coast the stranding of a wnale is 
regarded as a presage of great misfortunes (Reclus, 
xii. 438). 

A story resembling that of Jonah and the whale 
is a fairly wide-spread myth (Tylor, Frim. GvXtA i, 
339). For the Dog-Rib Indians the swallowing of a 
man, and his escape through being drawn out by 
his sister^s shoe-lace, form the introduction to a 
Deluge myth ; the whale in his wrath raised great 
waves anu inundated the earth (Petitot, TradUions, 
p. 319). The same incident of the swallowing is 
found among the Haidas and other tribes of the 


North-West Coast {Am. Ard. xi. 298, x. 370 ; Swan, 
N, W. Coast, p. 68). One of the incidents of Mani- 
bosho’s career is the victory over a monster who has 
swallowed him (Schoolcraft, Algio Researches, i. 
138). At Eromanga a story is told of a man who 
feu into the water and was swallowed by a whale, 
but escaped because his ear-rings pricked the inside 
of the monster (Murray, Missions, p. 180 ; Turner, 
Nineteen Years, p. 496). The same incident is 
found in the Paumotu archipelago {Miss. Oath, 
1884, 343). The Bechuanas attribute the destruc- 
tion of all save one woman to a monster who 
swallows them (Casalis, Langm Sechuana, p. 97). 
Among the Warangis of East Africa it is a snake 
which comes out of the sea {Mitt. d. Schutzgeh, 
xiii. 45). 

Wolf. — Outside Europe, where the wer-wolf 
figures prominently in the popular belief of many 
countries, the wolf is, from a mythological point of 
view, comparatively unimportant. The Thlinkets 
have a god, Khanukh, whose name means ‘ wolf * j 
he is the head of the wolf phratry (Bancroft, iii. 101). 
It has, nevertheless, been denied that Khanukh the 
god has anything to do with the wolf {JAI xxviii. 
p. 144). These tribes are, however, stated to have 
a kind of image which they preserve with great 
care, as a safeguard from evil ; one is in the form 
of a wolfs head {Miss. Herald, 1829, p. 368). This 
may, on the other hand, refer to the individual’s 
tutelary deity; for it is a common practice to 
carry an image of the manitou (Frazer, Tot. p. 54). 

In Europe the wolf was especially associated 
hf the Greeks with Apollo, who was called AiJxws 
(Frazer, Pans. i. xix. 3). Probably the wolf was 
originally worshipped or received offerings, as was 
the case among the Letts {Golden Bougfv^, ii. 429) ; 
in process of time the cult was associated with 
that of ApoUo, and it was supposed that he 
received his title from having exterminated wolves 
(i5.). Many stories connected Apollo with the 
wolf, some possibly due to a misunderstanding of 
his epithet 'Kvic^yev^s {Riad, iv. 101, 119), probably 
meaning * twilight-bom * (Meyer, Handh. dor 
griech. Etymologic, iv. 519), but interpreted by 
popular etymology as ‘ wolf -bom.’ In Delphi was 
a bronze nmage of a wolf ; this was explamed as 
commemorating the finding of a treasure with the 
aid of a wolf. Like Romulus and Remus, many 
children of Apollo by human mothers were said to 
have been suckled by wolves (Lang, Myth, ii. 220 ; 
Liebrecht, Zur Vol&hinde, p. 18). The wolf was 
also associated with Zeus in connexion with Mount 
Lycseus, where a human sacrifice took place, suc- 
ceeded by a cannibalistic feast, participation in 
which was believed to result in transformation 
into wolves ; according to a later legend, one por- 
tion of the human fleim was served up among the 
other sacrificial dishes, and the eater was believed 
to become a wer-wolf (Lang, Myth, etc., ii. 263). 
At Rome the wolf was associated with Mars, and 
the Lupercalia is sometimes interpreted as a wolf- 
festival; if the Luperci were wolf-priests, it is 
probably due to the connexion of the wolf with 
Mars and the wolf cave (Fowler, Rom. Pest. 
pp. 310-321). 

The Kamtchatkans celebrated a wolf festival 
and related an aetiological myth (Krachenninikow, 
129). When the Koriaks have killed a wolf, 
ey dress one of their number in its skin and 
dance round him, as they do round the bear, 
saying that it was a Russian who killed him 
{GolcUn Bovgh^, ii. 397) ; the Tunguses kill a wolf 
with fear (Erman, Archiv, xxi. 25). When the 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia kill a wolf, 
they lay it on a blanket and wail over the body ; 
each person must eat four morsels of its heart. 
They bury it and give away the weapon with 
which it was kOled. They believe that killing 
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a wolf causes scarcity of game {Golden ii. 

396). In the same way in ancient Athens any one 
who killed a wolf had to bury it by subscription 
{%b.\ Possibly the Cree custom of painting the 
faces of young wolves with vermilion or red ochre 
is a propitiatory ceremony (Hearne, Northern 
Ocean, p. 363), for there is a prohibition of killing 
wolves among them, which is not, however, uni- 
versally observed [ih. p. 243). A neighbouring 
tribe, the Chippewayans, forbid women to touch a 
wolf skin (Bunn, Oregon, p. 106). It is very common 
to use another name for the wolf than the ordi- 
nary one {Golden Bougie, i. 454 ; Holland, Faune, 
i. 118,* vii. 55, etc.). The Romans regarded 
the wolf as unclean, and purified the city with 
water and sulphur if a wolf got into the Capitol 
or the temple of Jupiter (de Gubernatis, p, 529). 

The wolf is frequently found among the tutelaiw 
animals of the dancing or secret societies of North 
America. The Nootkas relate that wolves once 
took away a chiefs son and tried to kill him ,* 
failing to do so, they became his friends, and 
ordered him on his return home to initiate the 
other young men into the society, the rites of 
which they taught him. In the ceremony a pack 
of wolves, i.e. men with wolf masks, appears and 
carries off the novice ; next day they bring him 
back ^parently dead, and the society has to revive 
him {U-olden Bough^, iii. 434 ff.). Similar associa- 
tions are found among the Kwakiutls {Bejport U.S. 
National Museum, 18^95, 477-479), and among the 
Dakotas, by whom parts of the animal are used 
in magic, though they may not kill it (except, 
probably, at initiation), or eat it, or even step 
over or on it (Frazer, Tot, p. 50 ; cf. Schurtz, Alters- 
Tclassen, p. 164 ; and for these societies in general, 
pp. 150, 390 ff. ). In connexion with these societies 
may be mentioned a curious confraternity that 
existed in Normandy till late in the last century. 
A prominent part in the midsummer ceremonies 
was taken by the Brotherhood of the Loup Vert 
and its chief ; they ran round the fire hand in hand, 
and had to capture (while belaboured by) the man 
selected for the headship, to which was attached 
the title of Green Wolf, in the following year 
{Golden Bough^,^ iii. 282). 

The com-spirit is believed to take the form of a 
wolf {Golden Bought, ii. 264 ff.), and the binder of 
the last sheaf is sometimes called ‘ the wolf The 
wolf also appears at Christmas in Poland {ih. 266), 
and at the (Jarnival in Nuremberg (Mannhardt, Ant. 
Wald- und Feldhulte, p. 323). In Norse mytholo^ 
witches and giantesses ride on wolves yoked with 
serpents (Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 142), while the 
demonic Fenrir-wolf is too well ^own to require 
more than passing mention here. In Zoroastrianism 
wolves rank as most evil animals {Yasna, ix. 18), 
and should be killed ( Vendldad, xviii. 65). A wolf 
must be seen by a man before it spies him, or evil 
results will follow {Yasna, ix. 21)— a belief which 
has its parallels in classical lore and in modem 
Europe (Darmesteter, Mtudes Iraniennes, ii. 244). 
In Armenia, in like manner, wolves are even more 
evil than serpents, and numerous charms are used 
against them (Abeghian, Armen. Volksglauhe, 114- 
116). 

As the last dangerous animal to survive in many 
parts of Europe, the wolf has given its name to the 
group of beliefs based on the idea of the temporary 
or permanent transformation of living men into 
wolves or other animals (see Lycanthropy). The 
people of the Caucasus say that women are trans- 
formed into wolves as a punishment for sin, and 
retain the form for seven years. A spirit appears 
to them at night bearing a wolf skin, which the 
woman has to put on; thereupon she acquires 
wolfish tendencies, and devours children. At times 
she puts off the wolf skin, and if any one can bum 


it the woman vanishes in smoke (Haxthausen 
Transkaukasia, i. 323. For wer- wolves in general 
see Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ i. 312 ; Hertz, Der Werwolf- 
Baring-Gould, Book of Werwolves). A very similar 
belief is found in Armenia (Abeghian, op. cit, 116- 
118). As an ominous animal the wolf is commonly 
auspicious. For myths and folk-tales of the woff 
see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 14^149. For 
the wolf see also Pauly -Wissowa, s.v. ‘Aber- 
glaube,’ p. 81. 

Wren.— All over Europe the wren is called the 
‘king of the birds’ {Golden Bought, ii 442), and a 
German story tells how it gained the position in a 
contest with the ea^le (de Gubernatis, ii. 208). In 
France and the British Isles it is accounted un- 
lucky to kOl a wren or harry its nest {Golden 
Bough^, loc. cit.), but there was also a custom of 
hunting it annually {Folklore, xi. 250 ; BSE 
xxxviii 320; NQ, 6th ser. x. 492, xi 177, 297; 
Croker, Besearches in the S. of Ireland, p. 233) at 
Christmas or somewhat later. In the Isle of Man 
the bird was killed on the night of Dec. 24, and 
fastened, with its wings extended, to a long pole. 
It was then carried round to every house, and 
finally taken in procession to the churchyard and 
buried. The feathers were distributed, and certain 
lines sung which seem to indicate that the wren 
was formerly boiled and eaten. In Ireland and 
Wales the bird was sometimes carried round alive. 
In France the bird was stmck down, and the 
successful hunter received the title of ‘King^ 
{Golden Bought, ii. 445). In Limousin the ‘roi 
de la Tirevessie’ was named, whereupon he had 
to strip naked and throw himself into the water. 
He then took a wren upon his wrist and proceeded 
into the town, where ne stripped the bird of its 
feathers and scattered them in the air ; finally, the 
wren was handed over to the representative of a 
squire {Tradition, iv. 166). Thereupon a wooden 
wren was attached to a high post and shot at ; if it 
was not hit, a fine had to be paid. In Berry the 
newly married took a wren on a perch to the squire ; 
it was put on a waggon drawn by oxen {ih. p. 364 ; 
RoUand, Faune, ii. 297). At Entrai^es the wren 
had to be set free {ih.). It is probable that these 
ceremonies are connected with a former annual 
expulsion of evils ; in Kamtchatka a similar cere- 
mony is performed in connexion with an annual 
festival (Krachenninikow, p. 147); a small bird 
is captured in the forest, roasted, and tasted, and 
the remainder thrown into the fire. 

The wren is considered of good omen in Japan 
(Chamberlain, Kojiki, p. 241 n.), and among the 
Ainus (Batchelor, p. 439) ; in the Isle of Man nsher- 
men take one to sea (Holland, Faune, ii. 295), and 
it is used in the Tyrol folk-medicine (Heyl, p. 139). 
Among the Karens it is believed to be able to cause 
rain {Miss. Gath. 1888, 261). In Australia the emu 
wren is a ‘sex totem’ {Golden Bought, iii. 416); 
near Tanganyika it Seems to be a totem {Miss. Gath. 
1885, 381). Both in Europe {Ann. Phil. Ghrit. 
3rd ser. ii. 148) and in Victoria (Dawson, Aust. Ah, 

. 52) the wren is said to have brought fire from 

eaven or elsewhere. The wrens of one brood ap 
said to be re-united on Christmas night {Ann. Phil. 
Ghrit. If.). A song of the wren figures in the 
Pawnee Hako-ceremony {22 BBEW ii. 191 f.). 
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a wolf causes scarcity of game [Golden Bough\ ii. 
396). In the same way in ancient Athens any one 
who killed a wolf had to bury it by subscription 
[ih ). Possibly the Cree custom^ of painting the 
faces of young wolves with vermilion or red ochre 
is a propitiatory ceremony (Hearne, Northern 
Ocean, p. 363), for there is a prohibition of killing 
wolves among them, which is not, however, uni- 
versally observed [%b, p. 243). A neighbouring 
tribe, the Chippewayans, forbid women to touch a 
wolf skin (Dunn, Oregon, p. 106). It is very common 
to use another name for the wolf than the ordi- 
nary one [Golden Bough?, i. 454; KoUand, Faune, 
i. 118 ; FLJ vii. 55, etc.). The Bomans regarded 
the wolf as unclean, and purified the city with 
water and sulphur if a wolf got into the Capitol 
or the temple of Jupiter (de Gubematis, p. 529). 

The wolf is frequently found among the tutelary 
animals of the dancing or secret societies of North 
America. The Nootkas relate that wolves once 
took away a chiefs son and tried to kill him ; 
failing to do so, they became his friends, and 
ordered him on his return home to initiate the 
other young men into the society, the rites of 
which they taught him. In the ceremony a pack 
of wolves, i,e. men with wolf masks, appears and 
carries off the novice ; next day they bring him 
back apparently dead, and the society has to revive 
him [Golden Bough^, hi. 434 ff.). Simhar associa- 
tions are found among the Kwakiutls [Bejport U S, 
National Museum, 1895, 477-479), and among the 
Dakotas, by whom parts of the animal are used 
in magic, tnough they may not kill it (except, 
probably, at initiation), or eat it, or even step 
over or on it (Prazer, Tot, p. 50 ; cf. Schurtz, Alters- 
Jclassen, p. 164 ; and for these societies in general, 
pp. 150, 390 ff.). In connexion with these societies 
may be mentioned a curious confraternity that 
existed in Normandy till late in the last centm^. 
A prominent part in the midsummer ceremonies 
was taken by the Brotherhood of the Loup Vert 
and its chief ; they ran round the fire hand in hand, 
and had to capture (while belaboured by) the man 
selected for the headship, to which was attached 
the title of Green Wolf, in the following year 
[Golden Bough?, ^ iii. 282). 

The com-spirit is believed to take the form of a 
wolf [Golden Bough?, ii. 264 ff. ), and the binder of 
the last sheaf is sometimes called ‘ the wolf.’ The 
wolf also ^pears at Christmas in Poland [ih. 266), 
and at the Carnival in Nuremberg (Mannhardt, Ant. 
Wald- und Feldhulte, p. 323). In Norse mytholo^ 
witches and giantesses ride on wolves yoked with 
serpents (Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 142), while the 
demonic Penrir-wolf is too well known to require 
more than passing mention here. In Zoroastrianism 
wolves rank as most evil animals [Yasna, ix. 18), 
and should be killed ( Vendldad, xviii. 65). A wolf 
must be seen by a man before it spies him, or evil 
results will follow [Yasna, ix. 21)— a belief which 
has its parallels in classical lore and in modem 
Europe (Darmesteter, Mtudes Iraniennes, ii. 244), 
In Armenia, in like manner, wolves are even more 
evil than serpents, and numerous charms are used 
against them (Abeghian, Armen. Volksglauhe, 114- 

As the last dangerous animal to survive in many 
parts of Europe, the wolf has mven its name to the 
group of beliefs based on the idea of the temporary 
or permanent transformation of living men into 
wolves or other animals (see Lycanthropy). The 
people of the Caucasus say that women are trans- 
formed into wolves as a punishment for sin, and 
retain the form for seven years. A spirit appears 
to them at night bearing a wolf skin, which the 
woman has to put on; thereupon she acquires 
wolfish tendencies, and devours children. At times 
she puts off the wolf skin, and if any one can bum 


it the woman vanishes in smoke (Haxthausen 
Transkaukasia, i. 323. For wer- wolves in o'enerai 
see Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ i. 312 ; Hertz, Ber W%rwolf* 
Barin^-Gould, Book of Werwolves). A very similar 
belief is found in Armenia (Abeghian, op. cit. llg.. 
118). As an ominous animal the wolf is commonly 
auspicious. For myths and folk-tales of the wolf 
see de Gubematis, Zool. Myth. ii. 142-149. For 
the wolf see also Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aber- 
glaube,’ p, 81. 

Wren. — All over Europe the wren is called the 
‘king of the birds’ [Golden Bough?, ii. 442), and a 
German story tells how it gained the position in a 
contest with the ea^le (de Gubematis, ii. 208). In 
France and the British Isles it is accounted un- 
lucky to kin a wren or harry its nest [Golden 
Bough?, loc. cit.), but there was also a custom of 
hunting it annually [Folklore, xi. 250; REE 
xxxviii. 320; NQ, 6th ser. x. 492, xi. 177, 297; 
Croker, Researches in the S. of Ireland, p. 233) at 
Christmas or somewhat later. In the Isle of Man 
the bird was killed on the night of Dec. 24, and 
fastened, with its wings extended, to a long pole. 
It was then carried round to every house, and 
finally taken in procession to the churchyard and 
buried. The feathers were distributed, and certain 
lines sung which seem to indicate that the wren 
was formerly boiled and eaten. In Ireland and 
Wales the bird was sometimes carried round alive. 
In France the bird was struck down, and the 
successful hunter received the title of ‘King’ 
[Golden Bough?, ii. 445). In Limousin the ‘roi 
de la Tirevessie’ was named, whereupon he had 
to strip naked and throw himself into the water. 
He then took a wren upon his wrist and proceeded 
into the town, where he stripped the bird of its 
feathers and scattered them in the air ; finally, the 
wren was handed over to the representative of a 
squire [Tradition, iv, 166). Thereupon a wooden 
wren was attached to a high post and shot at ; if it 
was not hit, a fine had to be paid. In Beny the 
newly married took a wren on a perch to the squire ; 
it was put on a waggon drawn by oxen [ih. p. 364 ; 
BoUand, Faune, ii. 297). At Entraigues the wren 
had to be set firee [ih.). It is probable that these 
ceremonies are connected with a former annual 
expulsion of evils ; in Kamtchatka a similar cere- 
mony is performed in connexion with an annual 
festival (Krachenninikow, p. 147); a small bird 
is captured in the forest, roasted, and tasted, and 
the remainder thrown into the fire. 

The wren is considered of good omen in Japan 
(Chamberlain, Kojiki, p. 241 n.), and among the 
Ainus (Batchelor, p. 439) ; in the Isle of Man fisher- 
men take one to sea (Bolland, Faune, ii. 295), and 
it is used in the Tyrol folk-medicine (Heyl, p. 139). 
Among the Karens it is believed to be able to cause 
rain [Miss. Gath. 1888, 261). In Australia the emu 
wren is a ‘sex totem’ [Golden Bough?, iii. 416); 
near Tanganyika it seems to be a totem [Miss. Cath. 
1885, 381). Both in Europe [Ann. Phil. Chrit. 
3rd ser. ii. 148) and in Victoria (Dawson, Aust. Ah. 

E . 52) the wren is said to have brought fire from 
eaven or elsewhere. The wrens of one brood am 
said to be re-united on Christmas night [Ann. PhU. 
Chrit. If.). A song of the wren figures in the 
Pawnee Hako-ceremony [22 RBEW ii. 191 f.). 
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i8s»-i906. N. W. Thomas. 

ANIMISM. — Definition and Scope. — In the 
language of philosophy, Animism is the doctrine 
which j^aoes the source of mental and even physical 
life in an energy independent of or at least distinct 
from the body. From the point of view of the 
history of religions, the term is taken, in a wider 
sense, to denote the belief in the existence of 
spiritual beings, some attached to bodies of which 
they constitute the real personality (souls), others 
without necessary connexion with a determinate 
body (spirits). For convenience in treating the 
subject, it will be of advantage to study Amimism 
separately under the following three forms; — (i.) 
Worshij) of the souls of men and animals, mani- 
festing itself above all as worship of the dead 
(Necrolatry) (ii.) worship of spiritual beings who 
are not associated in a permanent way with oertein 
bodies or objects (Spiritism) ; (iii. ) worship of spirit- 
ual beings who direct the permanent or periodically 
recurring phenomena of nature (Naturtsm). 

AnimSim in the sense just stated represents an 
attempt to explain in a rational way all the facts 
of the Universe. It is the religion and the philo- 
sophy of all non-civilized peoples. It predominates 
at the commencement of all the historical forms of 
worship. Finally, it still shows itself, in its com- 
plete development, among the survivals of folk-lore. 

In all probabOity, from the moment when man 
began to inq[nire into the cause of phenomena, 
external or internal, he thought to find it in the 
only source of activity with which he was di- 
rectly acquainted, namely, an act of will. Objects 
which moved, or which he believed capable of 
moving, gave him the impression either of bodies 
set in motion by hidden oeings, or of bodies en- 
dowed, like himself, with will and personality. 
Our languages bear witness to a mental condition 
in which those who created them attributed life, 
personality, and sex to the forces of nature.* 

The ima^ary personalities that controlled the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the waters, 
etc., were not thought of separately from their 

* A similar conception is found at the present day among non- 
cirilized peoples. ‘The Ashlvia or Zuhis,^ writM Mr. IVank 
Oushlng, * suppose the son, moon and stars, the sky, earth and 
sea, in all their phenomena and elements, and ajl inanimate 
objects as well as plants, animals and men, to belong to one 
great system of all-conscious and inter-related life, in which the 
degrees of relationship seem to be determined largely, if not 
wholly, by the degrees of resemblance’ (PBE, Smithsonian 
Institution, vol. IL [1883] p. 9). Again, Sir E. im Thum relates 
that the natives of Guiana look upon men and animals, the 
heavenly bodies, atmospherical phenomena, and inanimate 
objects, all as beings of the same nature, alike composed of a 
soul and a body, and differing only in the extent of their 
powers (JAI, vol xi. p. 377). 
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visible garb, any more than the personality of a 
man was conceived of apart from his body. ^ But 
it cannot have been long before a new infer- 
ence made its presence Mt. The experience of 
dreams led men to the conclusion that their ego 
was different from their body, that it could separate 
itself from the latter — temporarily during sleep, 
finally at death—and yet continue to exist. Thus 
a native of Australia, being asked by a traveller 
whether he believed that his yambo could quit his 
body, replied : * It must be so ; for, when I sleep, I 
go to distant places, I see distant people, I even 
see and speak with those that are dead ’ (Howitt, 
‘On some Australian Beliefs’ in JAIy vol. xiii. 
[1884] p. 189). 

i. Necrolatry. — It will of course be understood 
that, in employing the terms ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘per- 
sonality,’ we do not mean to attribute to savages 
any notion of immaterial entities, such as is arrived 
at by making abstraction successively of all the 
properties of matter except force. The soul is to 
them simply a being of a more subtle essence, 
generally invisible but not always intangible, sub- 

i ect in a certain measure to all the limitations of 
Luman beings, but endowed at the same time with 
mysterious faculties. 

"Hitherto no people has been met with which 
does not believe in the existence and the survival 
of human souls, which does not admit the possi- 
bility of their intervention in the affairs of the 
living, and which does not seek to enter into re- 
lations with them by processes which are every- 
where closely analogous — either by offering to them 
anything oi which they were fond during their 
lifetime, or by applying to them the methods re- 
sorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to con- 
trol superhuman powers. The assertions of some 
authors to a contrary effect are due to incomplete 
observation, hasty generalization, or misunder- 
standing of the sense of the terms employed. 

The souls of living beings are generally be- 
lieved to be the pale and vague image of the body 
itself.* It is the double^ as it appears in dreams. 
Sometimes the soul is assimilated to the shadow 
cast by the body (‘the shades’ of poetical lan- 
guage), or to its reflexion in water. At other 
times we find it confounded with the breath (Lat. 
anirm, Gr. dve/tos, Skr. yrdna, Heb. r4ah^ 
‘ breath,’ ‘ wind ’), or with the beats of the heart 
and the pulse. Again it may have a special form 
attributed to it, borrowed from living beings or 
what are viewed as such : birds, serpents, insects, 
ignes fatui^ meteors, wreaths of vapour, etc. 
There are peoples who imagine that man pos- 
sesses a plurality of souls, each with its distinct 
r61e. 

Souls, it is supposed, may feel the counter- 
stroke of wounds inflicted upon the body or of 
diseases which attack it. Again, the same body 
may become successively the seat of a number of 
souls, and, conversely, the same soul may inhabit 
in turn various bodies. Hence the magical pro- 
cesses, not uncommon among non-civilized peo^es, 
whereby it is sought to replace the original soul 
by a superior one ; and the custom, observed 
amongst the most diverse races, of putting to 
death, the moment he shows the first signs of 
mental or physical decrepitude, the personage — 
sorcerer, chief, or king — whom it concerns the 
tribe to preserve in the full possession of his 
faculties. In this way his soul is thought to pass 
yet unimpaired into the body of his successor. 
What becomes of the double after death? In 

* The emperor Hadrian, when dying, gave a definition of hii 
sonl which well expresses this notion : 

‘ Animula vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis.* 

(iElins Spartianus, ‘Adrianus,’ c. xv., in Seriptores Historice 
Augustce). 


general it is supposed to continue to haunt the 
corpse as long as any part of it remains, or to 
freguent the vicinity of the tomb. At times the 
notion of survival is limited to the more or less 
vivid recollection retained of the deceased. 

* Ask the negro,’ writes Du Chaillu {TES i. 308), * where is the 

S airit of his great-grandfather, he says he does not know • it is 
one. Ask him about the spirits of his father or brother who 
died yesterday, then he is fuU of fear and terror.* 

At the end of a certain period, or as the result of 
certain rites, the soul, as is sometimes held, re- 
incarnates itself; or, more frequently, it is be- 
lieved to take its departure to another world- 
situated under ground, beyond the sea, on the 
summit of a mountain, above the vault of heaven, 
in the stars, etc. There it leads a vague, colour- 
less, miserable existence (this is the pecmiar quality 
of subterranean abodes, Sheol or Hades)*, or, it 
may be, an existence moulded more or less closely 
upon the earthly life, each shade retaining his 
rank and his circumstances. 

But, even upon this hypothesis of another 
abode, the soul is still supposed to intervene in 
the affairs of the living, especially when the de- 
ceased wishes to do a good turn to his descendants 
or to take vengeance upon his enemies. Hence 
the importance assumed by Ancestor-worship, a 
ractice which has played so large a part, as has 
een shown by Herbert Spencer, in the consolida- 
tion of families and tribes. This cult has its 
origin at once in the fear of ghosts, in filial affec- 
tion, and in the desire to preserve for the family 
the benefits of paternal protection. Once it is ad- 
mitted that death does not interrupt the relations 
between men, it is logical to suppose that a father 
after his decease will retain a prejudice in favour 
of his descendants, and will seek to add to their 
welfare and to protect them against dangers at 
home or abroad. The children, for their part, in 
order to preserve his favour, will have to continue 
to show him the consideration he demanded in his 
lifetime ; they must also maintain the organiza- 
tion of the family and assure the permanence of 
the home, so that this cult may never be inter- 
rupted. 

By the side of ancestors, and at times above 
them, a place comes to he taken by the manes 
of illustrious personages who have profoundly 
impressed the popular imagination — chiefs, sor- 
cerers, conquerors, heroes, legislators, and reputed 
founders of the tribe or the city. 

The worship of ancestors sometimes includes the 
belief that all the members of a tribe are descended 
from some individual who is held to have possessed 
the form of an animal or, more rarely, of a plant. 
This involves certain relations of consanguinity 
with all the representatives of this species. See 
Totemism. 

The notion that the lot of souls in the future 
life is regulated by their conduct in the present 
life belongs to a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of religious ideas. Its appearance and 
development can oe traced in the majority of his- 
torical religions. The first stage is to accept the 
principle that souls have awarded to them a better 
or worse existence according as they have or have 
not, during their sojourn on earth, deserved the 
favour of the superhuman powers. The last stage 
is reached when it is supposed that, upon the 
analogy of what happens in well ordered societies, 
the lot of the soul is made the subject of a formally 
conducted process of judgment, where good and evu 
actions are weighed. The favourite titles to future 
happiness are at first services rendered to the gods, 
pious actions, sacrifices ; afterwards they are ser- 
vices rendered to the community which it is the 
aim of the gods to protect. Tnns the theory of 
retribution raids room by the side of the theory of 
continuation, and probably succeeds to it. But 
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even this method of regulating the destiny of souls 
after death does not exclude such an eventuality 
as their temporary return to earth and entrance 
into relations with the living. 

ii. Spiritism. — Once a start has been made by 
attributing to all living beings, and even to a great 
many inanimate objects, a mental equipment which 
differs from a mams own merely in the degree of 
activity and power, it is a logical inference that 
souls may, in their turn, separate themselves tem- 
porarily from their bodies, and, if the latter be dis- 
solved , may survive them. These souls assume, as a 
rule, the physiognomy of a double, or a form appro- 
priate to their function, but always chosen so as 
to imply movement and life. Moreover, at this 
stage of intellectual development, man will cherish 
a belief in the existence, as independent agents, of 
a multitude of analogous souls proceeding from 
beings and ob j ects which he has not known. These 
souls, from the very circumstance that they have 
lost their connexion with particular bodies, acquire 
a fitness for assuming all aspects and performing 
all offices. 

Such is the origin of spirits, to whose agency are 
finally attributed all phenomena which men can 
neither explain by natural causes nor set down to 
the account of some superhuman being with 
functions exactly defined. The most benighted 
savages, even when they have no idea of the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural, per- 
ceive quite clearly that certain events are due to 
causes whose connexion is self-evident. They did 
not need to wait till a Newton came to revem the 
law of gravitation, in order to convince themselves 
that, if an apple detached from a tree falls to the 
ground, there is nothing in this phenomenon but 
what is natural and capable of being foreseen. But 
everything that strikes them as unusual and un- 
expected — and this category includes the great 
majority of phenomena — seems to them due to the 
action of invisible powers acting through mys- 
terious processes. These powers bear, amongst 
all non-civilized peoples, a generic name which 
corresponds in their respective languages to our 
term ‘spirits.’ 

The disembodied spirits may introduce them- 
selves into any body whatsoever. When they 
invade the body of a man, they take the place of 
his personality, or at least introduce disorders ; to 
them are attributed the phenomena of possession, 
inspiration, second sight, intoxication, disease. 
All non-civilized peoples without exception ascribe 
diseases either to the entrance of a spirit into 
the body, or to wounds inflicted by a spirit from 
outside, or to the removal of the soul by a mal- 
evolent spirit. When spirits penetrate into a 
material object, they make it the vehicle or the 
organ of their own personality, and thus transform 
it into a fetish. The fetish differs from the 
amulet (or the talisTuan) in that the latter owes 
its ejfficacy to a property transmitted from with- 
out, whereas the fetish itself always owes its 
virtue to the presence of a spirit lodged within. 

When one begins to introduce something like 
order amongst the superhuman powers, spirits are 
grouped in classes according to the sphere which 
they inhabit or the function which they discharge. 
Thus we have spirits of the air, of the under world, 
of the waters, of &re, of plants, of flocks, etc. 
The physical form attributed to them is generally 
one borrowed from living animate beings, but 
enriched with fantastic features. 

iii. Naturism. — The souls of natural objects 
endowed with the character of permanence or of 
periodicity (such as the sky, the earth, the heavenly 
bodies, the elements, vegetation, etc.) often tend 
to assume a special importance. They are, none 
the less, regarded as distmct from their visible garb, 


and likewise have a proper physical form assigned 
to them, which is ordinarily the huuian form or 
that of one of the higher animals. The genii so 
conceived of may temporarily leave their domain 
and even intervene in a number of affairs that have 
no connexion with their original function. They 
thus tend to encroach upon the sphere of the souls of 
ancestors and upon that of ordinary spirits. "When 
we look at them from another side, we note that, 
while the majority of spirits are regarded as mal- 
evolent, and are dreaded and treated accordingly, 
the genii of Nature are sometimes ill-omened and 
at other times propitious, like the phenomena over 
which they preside ; and hence they tend to awake 
in their worshippers a mingled sentiment of fear 
and of affection, corresponding to this double 
aspect of their nature. We frequently note a 
disposition to exaggerate their benevolent side, 
and, above all, their power by the use of flatteries, 
unconscious or deliberate, which in the end are 
brought forward as the expression of the truth. 
Certain genii tend thus to outstrip the other super- 
human powers, and to become man’s allies in his 
conflict with the hostile forces of Nature. 

To the above differentiation in the conception of 
souls there corresponds a certain variety in the 
forms of cult. Propitiatory acts— sacrifice, prayer, 
homage— predominate in the relations with the 
higher rank of the Divine Powers j on the other 
h^d, it is acts of conjuration — evocation, incanta- 
tion, exorcism— that are employed 1^ preference 
when spirits have to be dealt with. This explains 
why magic is the ordinary companion of Spiritism. 
Where the evolution of religion has developed 
neither veneration for the forces of Nature nor the 
worship of Ancestors, the cult consists almost 
exclusively — as we see in the case of the negroes, 
the Australians, the natives of Siberia and South 
America, etc. — of processes intended to avert or to 
subjugate the superhuman powers. Among the^ 
peoples the conception of the world as a domain 
abandoned to the caprices of arbitrary and 
malevolent wills makes of relimon a reign of terror, 
weighing constantly upon the me of the savage, and 
barring all progress. On the other hand, where 
Animism develops into polytheism, it may be viewed 
as a first st^e in that evolution which leads to 
making the Divine Power the supreme agent who 
seeks order in nature and the good of humanity. 

[The suy ect will be more fully dealt with under 
SoFL and Spikit]. 
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ANNAM (Popular Beli^on).— A characteristic 
)f the Annamese is the multiplicity and variety of 
;heir cults. Influenced more by tradition than by 
jonviction, they are only indifferently versed in the 
bree great religions of foreign origin that prevail 
n their country— Chinese Buddliism {Phdt gido), 
vhich is celebrated in the pagoda {chim); Con- 
iucianism {Nho gido), in the temples of the edu- 
jated {vdn mi$u, vdn chi) ; and Taoism {TM tmk, 
cdc ba), in the palace (phu din). These are 
official cults, practised especially by the uppm: 
flasses and the learned. 

So also the cult of the Sky and the Earth, which 
allows no other celebrant than the sovereign, and 
the cult of the ruling Emperor receive from the 
Annamese only subordinate veneration. We shall 
Qot describe these cults, which are all of Chinese 
importation, but refer the reader to art. China. 
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The masses retain their preference for ancestor- 
worship {thd^ 6ng bd 6ng vai)^ which the head of 
the family offers in a reserved part of the house 
(nhd td) ; for the Genii and Spirits of all kinds, 
which are invoked in the chapels {miiu) ; and for 
the numerous magical performances {ph6p thudt), 
which have come from China, from India, and from 
the other races of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, or 
which are simply autochthonous. No one has yet 
succeeded in finally deciding what belongs to each 
of these various influences. They all co-operate 
in perpetuating the old animistic beliefs, which 
have remained very deep-rooted in Annam as else- 
where. 

I, Animism. — To the inhabitant of Annam life 
is a universal phenomenon ; it is the common pos- 
session not only of men and animals, but also of 
things — stones, plants, stars, and of the elements 
— earth, fire, water, wind, etc. 

To all he gives a sex and a rank. The sun is 
male; the moon, his wife, is female; the stars 
send good fortune and bad from on high.^ Then 
some animals have been anthropomorphized or 
even deified, which implies fear and at the same 
time reverence for them; e.g. in Annam they 
always speak of ' Sir Tiger ’ ( Ong Cop), Hence that 
worship, which is so strange, of the whale, the 
dolphin, and the tiger. 

The Annamese not only admits that life is com- 
mon to all existing things, but conceives of that 
life not as isolated, but as collective ; he sees it in 
groups, not in individuals. This difficulty in con- 
ceiving individualism is one which is not confined 
to the Annamese. It exists in almost all primitive 
races, and still continues among those of slow de- 
velopment, as in China, for example, where the idea 
of collective solidarity, the conception in groups, 
has legal consequences. When a crime is com- 
mitted in China, not only is the guilty one punished, 
but his forefathers, his descendants, his parents, 
his friends, and even his neighbours. In the col- 
lection of taxes, the upper classes in the community 
are always responsible to the treasury for the gen- 
eral crowd. 

In addition to these two ideas of universality 
and collectivity of life, the Annamese believes in 
the contiguity and permeability of beings who do 
not form distinct categories, but can pass from one 
genus or species to another under certain condi- 
tions of space and time. Hence theriomorphism 
and totemism. 

The elephant was bom from the star Qiao Quang, the rabbit 
from the moon. A fox at the age of fifty years can change into 
an old woman ; at a hundred years into a lovely maiden, very 
dangerous to her lovers ; at a thousand years of age, if he 
happens to find in a cemetery a human skull which fits his 
head, he may become a spectre, or a being similar to the Hind u 
preta. Sows can go the length of changing into courtezans. 

The fish after a thousand years becomes a dragon, the rat at 
the end of a hundred years a bat, and the bat after another 
hundred years a swallow. Any one who can catch it at the time 
of its metamorphosis and eat its flesh becomes immortal. 

Tigers’ hairs may ^ve birth to worms. Even plants are 
capaole of similar transformation: the chudi tree (a kind of 
banana), on reaching a thousand years of age, becomes a blue 
goat. The people maintain that a banyan tree (JFicm indim, 
Linnaeus) which grew within the precincts of a temple near 
Hanoi, on being out down, became transformed into a blue 
buffalo. The ngd-ddng (EloBoooeea verniei^era^ Linnaeus) has the 
power of changing itself at night into a ghost with a buffalo’s 
head. These transformations, possible to plants and animals, 
are still more so to supernatural beings, ai a even to man. The 
fairies (6d nrnig tiin) often take the shape of butterflies, 
the genii those of men and monkeys. The mother of an 
Annamese king of the Tr^n dynasty (1226-1402) appeared in the 
form of a red serpent on the altar on which the first sacrifice 
to her manes was being offered. Some sorcerers have astHl more 
extensive power : certain of them create swarms of bees from 
grains of rice, with which they fill their mouths and which they 
then blow out forcibly into the air ; others ride on a simple 
sheet of paper, which they can at will transform into a donkey 
and then change back to its original state. 

In this reciprocal and continuous intermingling 
ol the life of all beings, pairing cannot be deter- 


mined or limited by species. The legend of the 
founding of C6-loa tells of the union of a maiden 
with a white cock. Dinh-b6-Lanh, at one time a 
drover in the Ninh-binh mountains, who founded 
the national Annamese dynasty in the 10th cent., 
is said to have been the son of a woman and an 
otter. These totemic legends enable us to under- 
stand such names as the Fox clan, the Dragon 
clan, the clan of the Ked Sparrow-hawks, assumed 
in semi-historical times by the tribes among which 
Annam was divided. The Annals state that, down 
to the 14th cent., the kings of Annam tatned 
their bodies with the representation of a dragon, 
in allnsion to their legendary origin. ^ 

For a similar reason, hut with a more practical 
object, the inhabitants of fishing villages used to 
tatu themselves with the figure of a crocodile in 
order to establish their relationship with the numer- 
ous crocodiles of their shores, ana to he spared by 
them. Others in the same way used to adorn their 
bodies with a serpent, in order to avoid being bitten 
by those formidable reptiles. 

Union was possible not only between men and 
animals, hut also between human beings and super- 
natural beings, genii, or vampires, especially as 
vampires often assume the appearance of men, to 
he better able to deceive the women they wish to 
possess. 0-loi, a famous personage at the court of 
the Hanoi kings, was, the legends affirm, the son 
of the genius of the Ma-la pagoda and the wife of 
Si-Doang, Annamese ambassador to the court of 
China. 

The phenomenon of conception, in the popular beliefs of the 
Annamese, not only does not always presuppose the identity of 
species of the two parents, but can even be accomplished with- 
out sexual intercourse between them. Nearly all the heroes of 
the semi-historical period in Annam, as well as China, are the 
result of miraculous fertilization. The mother of the assassin 
of king Dinh - TiSn - Ho^ng, who ascended the throne in 968, 
became pregnant after dreaming that she was swallowing the 
moon. Another king was horn from a fresh ^g that his mother 
had taken from a swallow’s nest and eaten, 'fiae legends abound 
with analogous cases in which fertilization is due to spring- 
water, the touch of a handkerchief, the fall of a star, etc. 

Another result of this absence of limits to beings 
and things is that everything that resembles a 
certain individual, in however small a degree, may 
at a given moment be regarded as the individual, 
and undergo the treatment that was to befall him. 
Here we come upon the s^lls often practised by 
the Annamese sorcerers. The effigy or the sign 
may replace the thing signified so effectually that 
they sacrifice to the genii of epidemics the effi^ 
of the person whom they wish to see dead. By 
analogous reasoning, they burn at the graves paper 
representations or even merely a list of all the 
objects (clothing, furniture, jewels, houses, etc.) 
that the dead man is supposed to take away with 
him. 

Similarly, any particular condition is transmiss- 
ible by contact, without regard to the person’s own 
will. That is why a person who wants to avoid all 
misfortune has to keep constantly in the shade. A 
pregnant woman must be careful not to accept betel- 
pellets from a woman who has already had a mis- 
carriage, under penalty of abortion. She must not 
eat double bananas if she does not want to give 
birth to twins. A person carrying straw must 
avoid passing a field of rice in blossom ; the rice 
would change to straw. They believe also in the 
contagion of death, and several parts of the funeral 
ceremony aim specially at guarding them from it. 

Lost in the midst of the universal life wliich 
surrounds him, haunted by the terrible and mani- 
fold forms that that life can take to destroy him, 
the Annamese lives constantly on the defensive. 
If he tries by sacrifices and offerings to gain the 
favour of the good spirits, he seeks still more to 
appease the malignant ones, under whatever form 
they appear, and to foresee, and consequently to 
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avoid, all the misfortunes which may befall him. 
Hence the cults of the good and evil genii, of cer- 
tain animals and of souls, the belief in magic and 
presentiments, and a whole series of prophylactic 
ceremonies before each important event in life, 
especially birth, marriage, and death. 

2. Good Spirits. — In the first rank of good spirits 
is D6c-Cu’6'c, the one-footed Spirit, whose worship, 
the Annamese assert, was brought from Nam-quan 
m China to Tonkin by a Taoist priest. He nour- 
ished chiefly in Ngh§-An, but he has worshmpers 
throughout the whole of Tonkin. I)dc-Cu’6’c 
assumes the form of a warrior of noble bearing, 
brandishing an axe in his only hand, which is 
always represented in profile. His body, cut in 
two lengthwise, rests on a single foot. A prayer 
taken from the ritual of the spirit praises his 
merits thus : * The one-footed Spirit has only one 
eye and only one foot, but he is swift as lightning 
and sees all that happens in the world. He sees 
afar the evil ^irits who bring plague, ruin, and 
misfortune. BTe calls to his aid the millions of 
celestial soldiers. He protects and avenges men. 
Tigers and demons dread him. He sends good or 
bad weather as he chooses, makes the sun to shine 
or the rain to fall, and cures all diseases.’ 

An inscription in memory of the erection of his temple in the 
hamlet of Ngo-ru’o’u (Tonkin) eulogizes him in these words : 
‘ The one-footed Spirit is powerful ; he protects the country. 
Every one fears, loves, and reveres him. Armed with a golden 
axe, he hovers on the clouds and scours the country, always 
present though invisible. By his favour the student is success- 
ful in his examinations, the farmer is assured of his crop, the 
buffaloes are strong and active, the farmyard is prosperous, 
gold and silver are amassed in the coffers, there are no longer 
any poor people in the village. All this is due to the influence 
of the one-footed Spirit, because he is pleased with our homage, 
and glad to see his temple erected in a propitious place.* 

To obtain a favour from the one-footed Spirit they trace a 
formula on a white paper, and place the paper on his altar with 
a small sum of money (generally equal to about Is. 6d.), where 
it must remain for one nundred days. 

The ritual of the one-footed Spirit contains a series of formulas 
which, written in a certain way on paper or on shells, form 
precious charms for the most diverse cases : invisibility, tooth- 
ache, barrenness, different diseases; they banish malicious 
powers, ensure the sex of a child during pregnancy, silence 
children who cry through the night, ward off nightmares and 
hosts, prevent demons from entering the mouth of the cele- 
rant when he is invoking the one -footed Spirit, and from 
replying instead of him. 

Ddc uu’d'c can, moreover, transfer a part of his power to 
small figures of straw, wood, or paper made by his priests. 
These figures can then go to the places to which they are sent, 
in order to work as much harm as possible to men, animals, and 
objects chosen for their vengeance, who are not long in being 
struck down by death, disease, ruin, or destruction. 

In the same way, in oases of demoniacal possesrion. the priast 
of the one-footed Spirit can, by his exorcism, constrain the demons 
to leave the possessed person and to take refuge in a rough 
wooden or straw doll, which is then burned. 

Around the one -footed Spirit crowd legions of 
good spirits {thdn Idmk)^ who preside over the 
events of life in general. The tutelary genii of 
the village {thAn m>) and the patron guardians of 
the home and the family {thdn are also wor- 
shipped. These spirits are infinite in number, as 
every action and even every object is, for the 
Annamese, placed in dependence upon a superior 
power, whose favour they must win, especially to 
thwart the continual temptations of the ma, or evil 
spirits. 

It is for this reason that, during the first three days of a new 
year, when all Annam is rejoicing, each Annamese workman, 
after worshipping his ancestors, whose special festival it is, seeks 
to ^in the favour of the spirit who presides over his special 
wora. Th e peasant ojEfers a sacrifice to the spirit of the buffaloes 
in the stable or in the fields. The offerings consist of cooked 
rice, a little salt, palm-sugar, incense, leaves of gilt paper, and 
as many large cakes as the farmer has cattle. The shape of 
these cakes varies according to the sex of the animaL The 
female buffaloes’ cakes, which are square and flattened, cont^ 
other smaller cakes, intended for the youi^ buffaloes which 
they are supposed to carry in the womb. The buffaloes have 
their horns decorated with gilt paper, and into each of their 
mouths is put a little of each offering, the remainder being left 
to the drovers. Then each buffalo is led out to trace three 
farrows. 

Thus also the blacksmith sacrifices to his forge, or rather to 
the spirit of his forge, after hating adorned his bellows with gilt 


paper. The limebumer sacrifices to his limekiln, the hunter 
to his nets and snares, the merchant to his hampers, and the 
master of the house does not forget the three hearthstones and 
the lime jug, which are also covered with gilt paper. The lime 
jug is filled to the brim so that it may have abundance, and that 
in return its spirit may see to the welfare of the family. 

Invocation and sacrifice take place also when in a new house 
the head of the family installs the lime jug, whose contents 
will be used in the composition of the national masticatory of 
the natives of the Par East— betel-pellets. In it the guardian of 
the house (cAu nM) is incarnated. Its premature end would 
forebode the death of one of the members of the household, 
whom they wish to see crowned with hoary hairs, as the jar 
itself is with lime. When, in spite of all precautions, it breaks, 
a new one is bought, but great care is taken not to throw the 
other into the ashpit. Its spirit would dearly avenge such 
irreverence. They go and place it with great ceremony on the 
branches or trunks of certain trees near the pagodas, either to 
serve as an offering to the wandering souls who come to take 
shelter in these trees, or to be delivered there to a spirit which 
is powerful enough to prevent it from taking vengeance on the 
inmates of its former home. 

When hunters catch an animal in their nets, 
they kill it and then pnll off a part of its left ear, 
which they bury in the spot where the animal was 
caught, as an offering to the Spirit of the soil 
(TAd Thdn), Then the prey is flayed and dismem- 
bered. Its heart, cut up into small pieces, is cooked 
on burning coals. These pieces are then laid on 
broad leaves on the ^onnd ; and the chief of the 
hunters, prostrating himself four times, informs 
Th6 Th^n that such and such a hand of men from 
such and such a village has taken the liberty of 
depriving him of such and such an animaL The 
animal is then divided among all the hunters. 

In fields of eatable or market - garden plants 
(cucumbers, water-melons, etc.), they often erect 
a miniature chapel of straw to the Lord of the 
earth {Th6 Chu). In this way the field is placed 
under the protection of the spirit ; and thieves are 
far more afraid to come near it, for it is Th6 Chu, 
and not the owner, that they dread having anything 
to do with. 

For the same purpose of protection, travellers, 
on leaving the river for the sea, make ofierings of 
gilt paper at the mouth of the river, in order to 
secure the favour of the sea-spirits. Those who 
travel by land throw them at the turnings of the 
road to avoid accidents, especially the teeth of the 
ti^r. 

There are also female spirits {c7m^ vi), who in- 
habit forests, springs, thickets, and certain trees. 
At their head are the five great fairies : 

(1) Thny-Tinh-c6ng-Chfia, * Star of the Waters,* 

(2) Qninh-Hoa-cdng-Chda, ‘ Hortensia Flower.’ 

(S) Qu6-Hoa, ‘ Camellia Flower.* 

(4) Bach-Hoa, ‘White Flower.’ 

(5) Hotng-Ho2^ ‘Yellow Flower.’ 

Their goodwill is secured through the intermedi- 
aries m-ddng, or priestesses, who correspond to 
the sorcerer-priests of the evil spirits. 

Then the people also render regular worship to 
the or the Three Mothers, whose 

three images, dressed in red, are set up in a side 
chapel in nearly all Buddhist and Taoist temples. 
They r^resent, according to the Annamese, the 
Spirit of the Forests, the Spirit of the Waters, and 
the Spirit of the Air and Sky. 

3. Evil Spirits* — Far more numerous and more 
dreaded are the maleficent powers, which, for the 
Annamese, inhabit all space. They include the 
whole of the Ma and the Qwi, evil spirits or devils, 
hobgoblins, vampires, and ghosts, which are con- 
stantly adding to their number by recruiting from 
the millions 01 the wandering souls of the dead. 

Physical and moral pain, epidemics, ruin, and 
accidents come from them. There is the Spirit of 
Cholera, of Small-pox, of Bad Luck, etc. It is 
for this reason that the Annamese seek by every 
means to appease them, and are far more deeply 
concerned about them than about the good spirits. 
For, whereas the good spirits harm human Beings 
only when Hiey are offended or slandered by them, 
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The masses retain their preference for ancestor- 
worship [thd'* 6ng bd 6ng vai)^ which the head or 
the family offers in a reserved part of the 
(nhd fS) ; for the Genii and Spirits of all kinds, 
which are invoked in the chapels (miSu) ; 
the numerous magical performances 
which have come from Cfhina, from India, and from 
the other races of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, or 
which are simply autochthonous. No one has 
succeeded in finally deciding what belongs to each 
of these various influences. They all co-operate 
in perpetuating the old animistic beliefs, which 
have remained very deep-rooted in Annam as else- 
where. 

1 , Animism. — To the inhabitant of Annam lit® 
is a universal phenomenon ; it is the common pos- 
session not oiily of men and animals, but also of 
things— stones, plants, stars, and of the elements 
— earth, fire, water, wind, etc. 

To all he gives a sex and a rank. The sun is 
male; the moon, his wife, is female; the stars 
send good fortune and bad from on high. Then 
some animals have been anthropoTnorphized or 
even deified, which implies fear and at the same 
time reverence for them; e.g. in Aonam they 
always speak of * Sir Tiger ’ ( 6ng Cop), Hence that 
worship, which is so strange, of ‘the whale, the 
dolphin, and the tiger. 

The Annamese not only admits that life is com- 
mon to all existing things, but conceives of that 
life not as isolated, but as collective ; he sees it in 
groups, not in individuals. This difficulty in con- 
ceiving individualism is one which is not confined 
to the Annamese. It exists in almost all primitive 
races, and still continues among those of slow de- 
velopment, as in China, for example, where the idea 
of collective solidarity, the conception in groups, 
has legal consequences. ^ When a crime is com- 
mitted in China, not only is the guilty one punished^ 
but his forefathers, his descendants, his parents, 
his friends, and even his neighbours. In the col- 
lection of taxes, the upper classes in the community 
are always responsible to the treasury for the gen- 
eral crowd. 

In addition to these two ideas of universality 
and collectivity of life, the Annamese believes in 
the contiguity and permeability of beings who do 
not form distinct categories, but can pass from one 
genus or species to another under certain condi- 
tions of space and time. Hence theriomorphism 
and totemism. 


The elephant was born from the star Giao Quang, the rabbit 
froin the moon. A fox at the age of fifty years can change into 
an old woman ; at a hundred years into a lovely maiden, very 
rangerous to her lovers ; at a thousand years of age, if be 
happens to find in a cemetery a human skull which fits bis 
nead, he may become a spectre, or a being similar to the Hindu 
changing into courtezans. 
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►id, all the misfortunes which may befall him. 
nee the cults of the Rood and evil genii, of cer- 
a animals and of souls, the belief in magic and 
sentiments, and a whole series of prophylactic 
emonies before each important event in life, 
ecially birth, marriage, and death. 

. Good Spirits. — In the first rank of good spirits 
) 6 c-Cu’ 6 ’c, the one-footed Spirit, whose worship, 
Annamese assert, was brought from Nam-quan 
Uhina to Tonkin by a Taoist priest. He nour- 
3 d chiefly in Ngh§-An, but he has worshippers 
oughout the whole of Tonkin. D6c-(5u*d’c 
nmes the form of a warrior of noble bearing, 
ndishing an axe in his only hand, which is 
ays represented in profile. His body, out in 
) lengthwise, rests on a single foot. A prayer 
;en from the ritual of the spirit praises nis 
rits thus : * The one-footed Spirit has only one 
and only one foot, but he is swift as lightning 
[ sees all that happens in the world. He sees 
r the evil rairits who bring plague, ruin, and 
ifortune. He calls to his aid the millions of 
istial soldiers. He protects and avenges men. 
:ers and demons dread him. He sends good or 
L weather as he chooses, makes the sun to shine 
:he rain to fall, and cures all diseases.* 
a inscription in memory of the erection of his temple in the 
ilet of Ngo-ni’o’u (Tonkin) eulogizes him in these words : 
8 one-footed Spirit is powerful ; he protects the country, 
ty one fears, loves, and reveres him. Armed with a golden 
he hovers on the clouds and scours the country, always 
lent though invisible. By his favour the student is success- 
n his examinations, the farmer is assured of his crop, the 
aloes are strong and active, the farmyard is prosperous, 

[ and silver are amassed in the coffers, there are no longer 
poor people in the village. All this is due to the influence 
le one-footed Spirit, because he is pleased with our homage, 
glad to see his temple erected in a propitious place.’ 

> obtain a favour from the one-footed Spirit they trace a 
lula on a white paper, and place the paper on Ms altar with 
lall sum of money (generally equal to aoout Is. 6d.), where 
ust remain for one hundred days. 

le ritual of the one-footed Spirit contains a series of formulas 
)h, written in a certain way on paper or on shells, form 
iious charms for the most diverse cases : invisibility, tooth- 
s, barrenness, different diseases; they banish malicious 
ers, ensure the sex of a child during pregnancy, silence 
iren who cry through the night, ward off nightmares and 
jts, prevent demons from entering the mouth of the cele- 
it when he is invoking the one -footed Spirit, and from 
ying instead of him. 

DC Ou’d'c can, moreover, transfer a part of his power to 
II figures of straw, wood, or paper made by his priests. 
36 figures can then go to the places to which they are sent, 
rder to work as much harm as possible to men, animals, and 
sets chosen for their vengeance, who are not long in being 
ck down by death, disease, ruin, or destructioa. 

: the same way, in cases of demoniacal possession, the priest 
le one-footed Spirit can, by Ms exorcism, constrain the demons 
eave the possessed person and to take refuge in a rough 
den or straw doll, which is then burned. 

Lround the one -footed Spirit crowd legions of 
id spirits {thdn Idnh)^ who preside over the 
nts of life in general. The tutelary genii of 
village {thdn ki) and the patron guardians of 
home and the family {thdn tii^) are also wor- 
pped. These spirits are infinite in number, as 
ry action and even every abject is, for the 
aamese, placed in dependence upon a superior 
i^er, whose favour they must win, especially to 
^art the continual temptations of the ma, or evil 
its. 

is for this reason that, during the first three days of a new 
when all Annam is rejoicing, each Annamese workman, 
r worshipping his ancestors, whose special festival it is, seeks 
ain the favour of the spirit who presides over his special 
k. The peasant offers a sacrifice to the spirit of the buffaloes 
he stable or in the fields. The offering consist of cooked 
, a little salt, palm-su^r, incense, leaves of gilt paper, and 
oany large cakes as the farmer has cattle. The shape of 
e cakes varies according to the sex of the animaL The 
lie buffaloes’ cakes, which are square and flattened, contain 
ir smaller cakes, intended for the you^ buffaloes wMch 
' are supposed to carry in the womb. The buffaloes have 
r horns decorated with gilt paper, and into each of their 
ths is put a little of each offering, the remainder being left 
he drovers. Then eadi buffalo is led out to trace three 
ows. 

ms also the blactaraith sacarMces to his forge, or rather to 
spirit of his forge, after having adorned Ms bellows with gilt 


paper. The Hraebumer sacrifices to his limekiln, the hunter 
to Ms nets and snares, the merchant to Ms hampers, and the 
master of the house does not forget the three hearthstones and 
the lime jug, which are also covered with gilt paper. The lime 
jug is filled to the brim so that it may have abundance, and IMt 
m return its spirit may see to the welfare of the family. 

Invocation and sacrifice take place also when in a new house 
the head of the family installs the lime jug, whose contents 
will be used in the composition of the national masticatory of 
the natives of the Far East— -betel-pellets. In it the guardian of 
the house (cku nhh) is incarnated. Ite premature end would 
forebode the death of one of the members of the household, 
whom they wish to see crowned with hoary hairs, as the jar 
itself is with lime. When, in spite of all precautions, it breaks, 
a new one is bought, but great care is taken not to throw the 
other into the ashpit. Its spirit would dearly avenge such 
irreverence. They go and place it with great ceremony on the 
branches or trunks of certain trees near the pagodas^ either to 
serve as an offering to the wandering souls who come to take 
shelter in these trees, or to be delivered there to a spirit which 
is powerful enough to prevent it from taking vengeance on the 
inmates of its former home. 

When hunters catch an animal in their nets, 
they kill it and then pnll off a part of its left ear, 
which they bury in the spot where the animal was 
caught, as an offering to the Spirit of the soil 
{Th6 Thdn). Then the prey is flayed and dismem- 
bered. Its heart, cut up into small pieces, is cooked 
on burning coals. These pieces are then laid on 
broad leaves on the ^ound ; and the chief of the 
hunters, prostrating hhnself four times, informs 
Thd Thkn that such and such a band of men from 
such and such a village has taken the liberty of 
depriving him of such and such an animal. The 
animal is then divided among all the hunters. 

In fields of eatable or market - garden plants 
(cucumbers, water-melons, etc.), they often erect 
a miniature chapel of straw to the Lord of the 
earth {Thd €hu). In this way the field is placed 
under the protection of the spirit ; and thieves are 
far more afraid to come near it, for it is Thd Chu, 
and not the owner, that they dread having anything 
to do with. 

For the same purpose of protection, travellers, 
on leaving the river for the sea, make offerings of 
gilt paper at the mouth of the river, in order to 
secure the favour of the sea-spirits. Those who 
travel by land throw them at the turnings of the 
road to avoid accidents, especially the teeth of the 
ti^r. 

There are also female spirits m)^ who in- 
habit forests, springs, thickets, and certain trees. 
At their head are the five great fairies : 

( 1 ) Thuy-Tinh-edng-Chda, * Star of the Waters.* 

( 2 ) Qninh-Hoa-c 6 ng-Chfia, * Hortensia Flower.* 

(3) Qud-Hoa, ‘ Camellia Flower.* 

(4) Bach-Hoa, ‘White Flower.* 

(5) Hokne-Hoa, ‘Yellow Flower.* 

Their goodwill is secured through the intermedi- 
aries hd-ddng, or priestesses, who correspond to 
the sorcerer-priests of the evil spirits. 

Then the people also render regular worship to 
the Bd-JDd’e-Chda, or the Three Mothers, whose 
three images, dressed in red, are set up in a side 
chapel iu nearly all Buddhist aud Taoist temples. 
They represent, according to the Annamese, the 
Spirit of the Forests, the Spirit of the Waters, and 
the Spirit of the Air and Sky. 

3 . Evil Spirits.~~Far more numerous and more 
dreaded are the maleficent powers, which, for the 
Annamese, inhabit all space. They include the 
whole of the Ma and the Qui^ evil spirits or devils, 
hobgoblins, vampires, and ghosts, which are con- 
stantly adding to their number by recruiting from 
the millions of the wandering souls of the dead. 

Physical and moral pain, epidemics, min, and 
accidents come from them. There is the Spirit of 
Cholera, of Small-pox, of Bad Luck, etc. It is 
for this reason that the Annamese seek by every 
means to appease them, and are far more deeply 
concerned about them than about the good spirits. 
For, whereas the good spirits harm human beings 
only when they are offended or slandered by them, 
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the evil mrits are incessantly trying to work mis- 
chief. They can be disarmed only by means ^ of 
sacrifices, or rendered harmless by the protection 
of the good spirits. 

In the first rank we must place the worship ren- 
dered to the spirits of the autochthones ngu\ 
the original possessors of the soil, which wander 
about famished, because their descendants are no 
longer alive and cannot offer them sacrifices, and 
look with a jealous eye upon others possessing 
their goods. Not only are they granted a share 
of the oblations which are made at stated times by 
the bonzes, sorcerers, or private individuals, but 
every year each landowner, in one of the first three 
months, offers a sacrifice to them. And if unfore- 
seen evils befall the farmers or their cattle, if they 
are the victims of misfortune, it is evident that the 
anger of the cAw’ ngu is affecting them. They must 
appease him by a sacrifice (generally an expensive 
one), in which they buy or hire his land from him, 
in order to live peaceably with him. With the 
help of a medium they enter into communication 
with the spirit and make him si^ the contract of 
this mystical sale, the amount of which they pour 
out to him in imitation paper money. Hencefor- 
ward the landowner has nothing to fear from the 
ch/iC ngu. 

Of a more dangerous kind are the Ma^lai, ‘wan- 
dering demons,’ who have all the sims of life, and 
often assume the form of a pretty girl ; but at night 
their head, followed only by the complete alimentary 
canal, becomes separated from the body and goes 
about feeding on excrement and taking part in a 
kind of infernal ‘witches’ midnight orgy.’ The 
prosperity of a house which has been entered by a 
ma-lai is very soon affected by it. 

It is well also to guard against the Ma4roH or 
ignesfatui, which, thm and worn, wander through 
tne fields quite naked, with dishevelled hair, walk- 
ing a foot above the ground ; and also against the 
Con4inh^ or spirits of young maidens who have 
died prematurely — spirits which are of the most 
malicious kind. They hide in trees, from which 
they are heard laughing with a weird laugh and 
calling. The passer-by who is so imprudent as to 
answer their call feels his soul fly from his body 
and becomes mad. One must also beware of the 
Ma-gia, or spirits of the drowned who have not 
received burial. They sit in trees at night, and 
try either to attract passers-by or to cause boats 
to sink. It is the Ma-gia that sends the fatal 
cramp to the swimmer, which paralyzes him and 
causes him to drown. The best means of appeasing 
this spirit is to call back the soul in order to con- 
struct a tomb for it {chiiu hdn ddp nSm), 

This ceremony consists in re-making a body for the person 
who has disappeared, and in re-uniting the soul of the drowned 
person to this body by means of magical ceremonies, after which 
the funeral is celebrated. This artificial body, whose hones 
are made from mulberry branches, its entrails from five threads 
of different colours, its flesh and viscera from earth and wax, 
and its skin from flour pancakes, is dressed in the most beautiful 
clothes of the dead person, and put into a coffin. The ceremony 
of fixing the soul in this new body requires the aid of a sorcerer 
and of a medium who is provided with three sticks of incense 
and a coat that had belonged to the deceased. These two men 

0 in a boat to the real or supposed place where the person was 

rowned, the medium stretcnini^ out the hand in which he 
holds the coat. If this hand begins to tremble, they conclude 
that the spirit of the dead man (vid) is re-instating itself in the 
coat. The medium then jumps into the water, and after a time 
comes up, saying that he has succeeded in getting possession of 
the spint of the drowned man. They put the coat that was 
used in the ceremony into the coffin, which is then shut, and 
they proceed with the burial. 

The Ma4oan, or spirits of soldiers who have died 
iu the wars of the Empire, are recogjnizable by their 
hurried and unintelligible whisperings. The Ma- 
giAUy Ma-dziuay Ma-dzem, Ma-rm, or phantoms 
which mislead people in the night, form a ring and 
turn round about the traveller, or talk in front of 
him untn, struck by illusion and exhausted with 


following the phantoms, he falls in some lonely 
spot to which he has been lured, A magical cere- 
mony is necessary to bring back life or reason to 
the victims of these treacherous phantoms. 

The Ma tr6t4r6t^ or souls of beheaded persons, are 
the cause of whirlwinds. The Annamese scare 
these demons away by calling out ‘ Chem I Chem ! * 
(‘I behead you’). 

The Ma tMn-vdng, or souls of those who have 
hanged themselves, try to entice to another attempt 
at suicide those who have been saved when attempt- 
ing to bang themselves. For these the charm is 
broken by cutting the string, not by undoing it. 
If this precaution has been omitted, the danger 
may still he obviated by a ceremony in which a 
Ma tMn-v67hg is represented with a rope in his 
hand. They hum tnis little figure, and then the 
rope of the hanged man is cut in pieces. 

The Con-hoa, the souls of those who have perished 
in fires, glide under the roofs in the form of bluish 
smoke on the anniversary of the day of their death, 
or at fixed times, and cause spontaneous fires very 
difficult to extinguish. 

The Gon-sdcy or vexatious spirits, are especially 
fond of tormenting young children, in whom they 
cause frights, convulsions, head eruptions, etc. 
Twelve in number, they each rule an nour of the 
day. An offering of twelve red handkerchiefs, 
twelve mirrors, and twelve fans, while the mother 
and the child are under a bamboo frame, wards off 
their evil influence. Amulets, such as tigers’ claws, 
vultures’ vertebrae, or a tiger’s skull, hung above 
the children’s cradles, drive away the Con-sdc, 

The M6c-chdn dwell in trees, and continue to live 
in them even when their dwelling-place has been 
cut down and used as material for building houses. 
These demons, lying down on people when asleep, 
give them nightmare. 

It is well to beware also of the Ma-dun, gigantic 
ghosts of buffaloes and elephants, and especially 
the Gd-htUy or abandoned souls, who, having died a 
violent death, return to torment the living. They 
are appeased by offerings of leaves of imitation gold 
or silver, or counterfeit bank-notes. The wandering 
souls which have not had burial take shelter by 
‘millions and tens of millions’ in the shade of 
shrubs and trees. At night they come in crowds 
to attack people passing on their way, and they 
send misfortune to those who forget them. So 
large is their number and so sad their lot, that 
small temples of wood or plaited bamboo are 
erected for them, or small stone altars, sometimes 
formed simply by a stone at the foot of a tree. 
The individual whose business is in danger tries to 
gain the favour of these miserable souls by oblations, 
which almost always consist of paper representa- 
tions of bars of gold or silver,* paper shoes, and 
rice. The rice is scattered broadcast to the four 
cardinal points, while the offerer says: ‘This is 
for the miserable souls who wander among the 
clouds, at the mercy of the winds, and whose 
bodies have rotted by the wayside or under the 
water. Let each sin^e grain of rice produce one 
hundred. Let each hundred produce ten thousand, 
and let the wandering souls be satisfied.’ ^ The 
souls then hasten forward under the supervision of 
two spirits, one of which notifies them by ringing 
a bell, while the other, sword in hand, sees to the 
just division of the rice among the hungry souls. 

4 . Animal-worship, — From their ancient animal- 
cult the Annamese have retained some forms of 
worship, as well as a veneration born of fear, for 
a certain number of animals. The animal most 
dreaded is Ong Ggp, a title of respect equivalent 

* The bar (n^n) is a parallelopipedal ingfot used as money. The 
bar of gold (rUn vdri^) weighs 390’6 gr., and is worth 1386*80 
francs. The bar of ^ver (tUh hqc) weighs 382 gr., and is of 
variable value. 
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to ‘Sir Tiger. ^ This awe-inspiring feline is wor- 
shipped in many places, and has special priests or 
sorcerers, the tMy-d6ng. Small stone temples are 
erected to him, provided with two altars, the one 
a little hack and on the top of the other. On the 
lower one a huge lamp burns in honour of the 
spirit who is the real patron of the temple. At the 
foot of this altar, Ong Cop is painted on a screen, 
seated, with bristling whiskers and sparkling eyes. 
Sometimes the temple has nothing on its altar 
except a stone tiger. 

The thdy-ddng, by means of a medium called 
ddng, enter into communication with the spirits, 
and in their name exorcize, cure, give advice for 
the success of such and such a matter, etc. 

This tiger, ^ although so greatly respected, is 
nevertheless, in practical life, hunted with great 
keenness ; and the Annamese, while eagerly pur- 
suing it, from fear of being devoured by it, are 
careful to honour it and to speak of it with the 
most reverential fear. Among them fear or horror 
is often expressed by such exclamations as : ‘ Ma 
cop," ‘Tiger’s ghost!’ ^ Cop Igi," ‘The tiger is 
coming!’ etc. 

To^ excuse the unreasonableness of this conduct, 
they imagine two kinds of tigers : those which feed 
on human flesh, are always on the outlook for 
slaughter, and which men should kill mercilessly ; 
and the real tigers, creatures which are endowed 
with supernatural powers, have a horror of human 
flesh, and live in solitude at the foot of the 
mountains. 

Being devoured by a tiger implies predestination or heredity. 
Predestination would come from a misdeed committed in a 
former existence, and thus avenged by the tiger. Heredity 
would be explained in another way ; the soul and spirit of a 
man devoured by the tiger become, as it were, the tiger’s 
servants, and even slaves. They mu^ accompany him every- 
where and beat down his prey before him. They entice prey 
by imitating the c:^ of an abandoned child, thus causing men 
to lose their way in the mountains, and they always attach 
themselves preferably to members of their own family. Hence, 
when the father is devoured by the tiger, there is every likeli- 
hood that the son will have the same fate. For this reason, 
when a person has perished by the teeth of the tiger, he is not 
buried in the family tomb, and his relatives cover themselves 
with talismans or prophylactic amulets. 

The hairs of the tiger’s whiskers may be used for making very 
dangerous poisons. So they are burned whenever the animal 
is caught. The tiger's claws ward off evil spirits. From his 
bones and teeth an efficacious cure for hiccough is derived. 

They have a very great regard also for Ong- Voi, 

‘ Sir Elephant,’ who is considered as strong as he is 
modest, and for Con trdm ‘ the water buffalo,’ 

a fabulous animal which causes the waters to divide 
before it. The petson who holds a hair of this 
buffalo in his hand can cross a river dry-shod. 

The dolphin {Cd nu"g"c, Cd voi) is very much 
revered, especially by the maritime population. 
He is believed to save shipwrecked sailors by 
carrying them on his hack. They also give him 
the title of Onq, ‘Grandfather,’ ‘My Lord,’ ‘The 
Venerable.’ They make use of a periphrasis to 
announce his death, or say that he is de^ and has 
received the official name of ‘ Spirit with the jade 
scales.’ 

The dead body of a dolphin encountered at sea is a presage of 
good fortune. It is taken ashore and buried with ceremony. 
The captain of the vessel that discovers it becomes the ‘ son of 
the dolphin,’ conducts the obsequies, and wears the prescribed 
mourning. The bones of the dolphin, exhumed after three 
months and ten days, are laid in a sanctuary, this being a 
guarantee of prosperity for the whole village. Every boat, too, 
during its voyages, is on the outlook for the death of a dolphin. 
A vfflage which possesses several dolphins’ tombs may give one 
of them to a less fortunate village, iftie transference wees place 
with solemn rites, after the consent of the dolphin has been 
obtained in a ceremony with sacrifices. 

Ong Ti, ‘ Sir Bat,’ is invoked both by farmers, 
that he may not devour the rice which is being 
sown, and by sailors, that he may not gnaw their 
boat of woven bamboo. 

Ong Tdm, * Sir Silk-Worm,’ is treated with the 
greatest deference during its breeding, in order to 


^unteract the ^eat mortality of its species. To 
ong CM, ‘Sir Stag,^ the peasants offer sacrifices, 
and beg of him not to devastate the fields of rice 
which they have planted in a newly-cleared corner 
of a forest, since normally the stag has every 
right to regard this very place as his home. 

Ong Chang, ‘Sir Boar’ or ‘Sir Wild Buffalo,’ is 
implored in the same way to spare the harvests. 

Serpents are the object of a worship equal to the 
fear which they inspire. They and the tigers are 
the great animal powers dreaded by the Annamese. 

To meet & serpent is a bad omen. If they succeed in killing 
the serpent, they must be careful not to cut off its head with a 
knife, since it would escape and pursue them. So also, when 
holding a serpent by the tail, they must not let it wriggle alxjut 
in the air, for feet would immediately grow on iL Pythons* fat 
(con trdm) makes a very good depilatory. 

Certain millepeds have in their mouths a bright stone, the 
possession of which renders a person invulnerable to serpent 
bites. 

The leech is the symbol of immortality, because it is in- 
destructible. Vi^en killed it lives again; when cut in pieces 
it multiplies ; if it has been dried, it becomes re-animated when- 
ever it is put into water ; if it is burnt, from its moistened ashes 
is bom a crowd of young leeches. There is only one way of 
getting rid of it, to put ft into a box along with some honey ; 
then it disappears. There is reason to beware of the leech : for, 
if put into a person’s ear, it creeps into the brain, multiplies in 
it, and devours it. 

Pigeons have the gift of reading the future and foreseeing 
misfortune. When wiey abandon a house, it is a very bad 
omen. 

The little gecko, or ceiling lizard (H$m%dactylu$ memUatm, 
Bum. and BibO, is dreaded because of its bite, which causes fatal 
suffocation. To avoid the consequences, the person must snatch 
a cornelian button from the first one he meets, rasp it in water, 
and swallow the beverage thus obtained. 

The skink (Buprepes rvfescms, Shaw) also causes a serious 
wound that may be cured by drinking the blood which ©scapes 
from a black cat’s tail, the end of which has been cut off. When 
cooked, the skink is an excellent remedy for asthma and quinsy 
(mumps) in pigs.* 

A mad dog inflicts bites which are fatal, unless some one 
manages to pull the three dog hairs that grow soon after on the 
bitten man’s head ; then he may recover. 

Certain vegetables, material objects, and even the elements, 
require reverential treatment, for they may be receptacles of 
a mysterious power. 

When a junk or a house is built, the sorcerer is sent for before 
it is occupied, and he exorcizes the spirits which might still be 
dwelling m the pieces of wood and might bring noisfortune. 

Before putting a new junk into the water, the sailors sacrifice to 
Ong JSd JBd, * Lord of the River,’ If, during their voyage, they 
notice in the middle of the water a tree-trunk whicn might 
knock against and capsize their vessel, they immediately sacrifice 
to ung wo, * Sir Tree-trunk.’ They treat Ong Thm, * Sir Wind," 
with equal consideration. If Annamese children, during their 
play, want to reach the fruit on a tree, they throw their stidcs 
up at it and call on ‘ Sir Wind * to help them. 

Aerolites or ‘meteoric stones, 'are the objects of great 

reverence. They are supposed to be intimately i^sociated with 
the lightning. They fall at each lightning flash followed by a 
thunder-peal, sink into the ground, lund after three months and 
ten days T come out of it again. 

The possession of an aerolite is a gimrantee of good luck 
Aerolites chase away the evil spirits, whidi are terrified at their 
fall, and which at each peal of thunder run to take shelter 
under the hat or umbrella of the people they meet. Accord- 
ingly, at every peal of thunder the Annamese take care to raise 
their hats or umbrellas a little to guard against their intrusion. 

Aerolite powder mixed with water keeps children safe from 
evil spirits. In smallpox it ensures regular and favourable 
suppuration. 

The skull of a male (more especially of a child or a youth) who 
has been struck by lightning, which afterwards has had formulas 
recited over it, becomes a useful charm, and even a very good 
medium. 

5 . Priest-sorcery. — Beliefs so numerous and so 
entangled produce very complicated cults. All tke 
various kinds of spirits have different requirements, 
and in order to secure their favour it is necessaiy to 
he fully aware of what they desire and of the 
offerings which they prefer. The common people 
are quite at a loss among their numerous charms, 
magical songs, exorcisms, and sacrifices. H®ice 
arises a body of special priest-sorcerers among Hie 
Annamese. 

The most numerous class is that of the tMf pM 
tMy, ‘the masters of amulets and purificatory 

* Needless to say, the vimlenoe of the bemidactyl a fable, 
and the skink seldom bites. 

t The length of Mme of neariy all magted ©courmicse* amimg 
the Annamese. 
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waters,’ who have no regular temples, and who, 
when they go home, take their altar and the cnlt- 
ohjects with them. Some of them are the cele- 
brants in temples erected by individuals. They 
officiate there at certain anniversaries, or when a 
person is imploring the intervention of the spirit 
of these temples. 

Another class, of a higher order, the tMy-phdp 
or thdy-ddngt practise only in their homes. Having 
a very numerous clientele, they are often able to 
build stone temples in which to officiate, and which 
are their own property. They are assisted by a ddy, 
or ‘ suppliant,’ who acts as a medium between the 
invoked spirit and the petitioner j for hypnotism, 
real or feigned, plays the chief r61e in these cere- 
monies. All these sorcerers derive their power 
from certain good or evil spirits, to which they 
have dedicated themselves, and which, after being 
raised, remain in direct communication with them, 
possessmg them and speaking through their voices. 
The sorcerers can not only command the spirits, 
but are also able to influence the normal order of 
occurrences in nature. They raise the dead, cast 
lots, practise spells, and send telepathic suggestions 
to persons whom they wish to employ against 
others. They can instantaneously change the 
nature of beings and substances, transform a 
savoury dish into filth, or change a dog into a 
cock ; they can send diseases, defects, or pains to 
whomsoever they choose. 

They can also employ their power to do good. It 
is they who cure illnesses, exorcize people pos- 
sessed and houses haunted by demons, cause rain 
to fall or to cease, and find out treasures. They 
do not all have an equal amount of power, and 
when any one is annoyed by the spite of a sorcerer, 
the only thing to do is to set a more powerful 
sorcerer against him. 

The sorcerers still manufacture love philtres and 
talismans, for ensuring success in love, from the 
bodies (which are difficult to get) of two serpents 
that have died while fighting with each other, 
and one of which has been half swallowed by the 
other. To achieve the same end the ordinary 
people make use of less complicated charms, which 
consist in scorching in a pan the whole or part of 
a garment belonging to the person by whom they 
wish to be loved. 

Some sorcerers are regular spell doctors, who perform their 
spells by the use of tubercules (ngdm-ngai). They themselves 
are called thdy-n^ai, and have great skill in killing, causing 
illness, and inspiring love or hatred. They secretly cmtivate the i 
tubercules in their garden or their house, or in some isolated 
place, and then go and choose the one that they need at the 
appointed hour. While uprooting it, they recite incantations 
over it, informing it of the cruel desi^ to be accomplished and 
of the hour at which it is to take place. Then, either directly 
or by means of a third person, who in most cases knows nothing 
about the part which they are making him play, they endeavour 
to bring the least particle of ngai into contact with the enemy 
whom they wish to harm. The latter is immediately struck by 
disease, and may die unless he happens to get the better of it, 
or unless the hatred of the avenger does not go the leng^ of 
death. Only another sorcerer can cure him. 

A popular superstition claims that these tkdg-ngai are not 
the ohly persons who threaten the safety of the people ; that 
there are in existence some families of professional poisoners, 
who, on various pretexts, slip into their houses and poison their 
provisions, especially the water. These persons poison from 
filial piety, because one of their ancestors poisoned somebody. 
His descendants must imitate him at least once a year, to 
pacify his spirit. If they did not succeed, they would have to 
sacrifice one of their own kin. That is the reason why, when 
their odious practices have achieved the slightest success, they 
stop them and go away, having thus performed their duty. On 
account of this fear, the Annamese take great care that strangers 
do not get near the family provisions, especially the jars where 
they keep the water. 

6 . Fortune-telling.— The Annamese have also 
fortune-tellers {thdy-bdi), who are nearly always 
blind, and rather poorly remunerated. They cast 
nativities by' means of copper coins, whose position, 
heads or tails, determines the prediction. 

In the temples the divining logs and rods may be 


interrogated. The logs are two pieces of lacquered 
wood, like cotyledons, which give an affirmative 
answer when both fall on the same side, and a 
negative if the other way. 

The rods, about thirty in number, have figures 
in Chinese characters, which, on being referred to a 
horoscope, give the reply of destiny. Other oracle 
books are read by means of wooden dice. 

The Annamese practise cheiromancy, physiog- 
nomy, and phrenology. Several fortune-tellers, 
instead of examining^ the hand of the querist, 
obtain their prognostications from a cock’s or 
hen’s foot. Others tell fortunes from the lines of 
the hand, the lines of the face, and the protuber- 
ances of the head all at once. 

7 . Superstitions. — Is it necessary to add that the 
Annamese believe in signs and omens ? The follow- 
ing is a list of the most common superstitions ; 

They must begin the year with a lucky transaction if they 
want to make sure of ending it in luck. It is for this reason that 
during the first days of the year shopkeepers seil cheap in order 
to sell much, and thus guarantee a regular sale all the year. 

On the other hand, they all shut their doors until midday on 
the first of the year, in order to avoid seeing or being visited by 
people bringing bad luck. 

Meeting an old woman is a sign of failure. 

Meeting a pregnant woman has the same significance. If they 
have come out on business, it is wise, after such an omen, to go 
back to the house. 

A tradesman who enters a house where there is an infant 
less than a month old, is followed by misfortune for three 
months and ten days, unless he wards it off by burning a hand- 
ful of salt immediately on his return home. 

Every son whose father has died a violent death is threatened 
with the same fate if he does not appease the evil spirits. 

If a person who has weak eyes enters a room where a husband 
and wife are lying, he becomes totally blind. 

The wick of a lamp burning well means work and prosperity. 
If it gets blackened and sputters, beware of thieves. 

Numerous gossamers announce a bad crop ; in the eye, com- 
ing blindness. 

A singing fire means discord in the house. 

To walk on paper with writing on it is in itself a serious fault. 
If there are Cambodian, Shan, or Arabo-Malayan characters 
written on it, misfortune will certainly follow ; and if it is a 
pregnant woman that commits the fault, she will miscarry. 

A lamp that goes out, a broken cup, and girls or women look- 
ing into a gambling-house without playing, are omens of loss for 
the banker. 

When young people of either sex who have not arrived at the 
age of puberty touch the unformed flowers or fruits of mango 
or banana trees, they cause them to fall. 

When trees persist in yielding no fruit, it is necessary, in 
order to obtain it, to threaten, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month, to cut them down. Every year some cuts are made 
with a hatchet in the mango trees to persuade them to produce 
fruit. 

A locust fl:png low, a cawing crow, and a croaking frog, are 
all signs of rain. 

A buffalo coming into a house, a bird flying round about it, 
and a spider at the end of a thread, are presages of misfortune. 

A flsh leaping into a boat signifies a bad catch, unless it is 
immediately cut in two and thrown back quickly into the 
water. 

Fishing for the porpoise, the messenger of the demons, 
rouses their anger. 

The cry of the khdch bird (Crgpsirhina varians)^ heard in 
the East, foretells a visit ; in the West, news. 

The cries of the gecko, * TokkS ! tokkfi 1 ’ an odd number of 
times are of good omen ; an even number, of bad omen. 

The cry of the musk-rat foretells a visit that evening or the 
following day. 

The prolonged whining of dogs signifies a calamity. 

The crowing of a cock at midday gives rise to fear that the 
daughters of wie house will become ill. 

The cry of night-birds announces illness or death. 

The grating or cracking of inanimate objects foretells their 
future. If it is a coffin that cracks, it means that it is going to 
be bought. If it is a safe, it means that it is to receive money. 

Do not open a safe during the night for fear of attracting 
thieves. Do not open it on the last day of the year, or the first 
three days of the next year. It is a sign of expense. 

When a sword appears in a dream, it is a sign that one will 
soon have to be used. When it strikes against the wall, it means 
that an execution is near. 

Guns that shake denote the approach of the enemy. Guns 
are, besides, regarded as being endowed with a sort of life. The 
Annamese sometimes think them ill, and give them medicine. 

8 . Diseases. — It is quite natural that, in a 
country where diseases are supposed to result 
from the malevolence of a spirit or the vengeance 
of a sorcerer, the popular medicine should consist 
of empirical remedies and magical performances. 
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The doctor and the sorcerer attend the invalid in 
turn, and it is not the former that is most listened 
to. The people try to prevent misfortune and its 
visitations by amulets and sacrifices to the spirits. 
If these precautions fail, thej^ have recourse to the 
doctor (and they do not pay him unless he succeeds 
in curing the patient) ; and in ^rave cases they 
nearly always call in the sorcerer instead. 

The two most terrible diseases that the Annamese 
have to do with are cholera and smallpox. Quite 
special talismans are needed against the demon of 
cholera, those which serve in ordinary illnesses 
being insufficient. The frightful rapidity^ of the 
disease does not allow of lengthy therapeutics. 

Smallpox, which is even more frequent, is per- 
haps dreaded still more. It is never spoken of 
except in periphrases, and its nustules receive the 
reverential designation of * Ohg.’ Smallpox is 
attributed to evil spirits, and especially to the 
souls of persons who have already died of small- 
pox [Con ma ddu). The latter are responsible for 
aU the serious cases. The mild cases pe due to 
redestination. Whenever a sick person is attacked 
y smallpox, he is isolated, not from fear of con- 
tagion, but from fear of the evil spirits which 
have taken possession of the invalid, neverthe- 
less, especially if a child is the victim, the family 
never leave him alone, and they surround him 
with a net to prevent the approach of the Con mx 
Mu. 

When the disease takes a serious turn, many 
of the physicians abandon their patients, not so 
much, perhaps, to avoid attempting an impossible 
task, as to be- safe from the anger of the Con ma 
Mu. In fact, one of their proverbs says : * If you 
cure smallpox, it will have its revenge; if you 
cure phthisis, it passes over to the curer.’ It is 
believed that the children of doctors die from the 
smallpox from which their father has saved others. 

During times of epidemic, if a family has already 
lost a child from smallpox, they are afraid that he 
will come and take away his surviving brothers and 
sisters, and they sacrifice at his grave to prevent 
him from leaving it. Amulets and witchcraft are 
the only cures for smallpox. 

During the course of the illness they place under the bed of 
the smallpox patient a cd a fish with a smooth green sMm 
of the silwridm genus, which is believed to become impregnated 
with the venom of the smallpox until it stiffens with ii 
In order that the erythematous stage may pass quickly into { 
the pustular, and to favour the further formation of crusts, the 

S atient eats shrimps and crabs. On the other l^d, when 
esquamation has set in, he eats fish with scales in to 
help the peelingr^off process. Vermicelli is expre^Iy prombite*^ 
lor it would change into a multitude of worms in the softened 
liver and lungs of the patient. , 

So also, if the smallpox patient wishes to prevent a relapse 
when convalescent, he mu;^ avoid walking barefooted on hens 
dung. 

Lastly, when smallpox (or any other widemiej is wging, 
eveiybody f^icrihces to the crowd of m^enoent spirits known 
by the generic name of quan-^f the primary cause of aU ills, 
inr tb®se sacrifices, at the beginning of the hot season, when 
the death-rate is highest, they manufacture or buy mper fibres 
representing the people whom they wish to be saved, and burn 
them in the village square. The offerings intended to appease 
the evil spirits are placed in little paper boats, which they send 
off at the edge of the water. 

9 . Birth.— The Annamese, who are a very prolific 
race, are anxious to have numerous posterity. 
They try above all to avoid miscarriages, still- 
born children, and infant mortality. In their e 3 res 
still-bom or prematurely born children are special 
spirits in short successive incarnations, denoted by 
tne name of Con I6n (‘ entering life ’). The mother 
of a Con I6n is considered contagious. No yo^g 
woman would accept a betel-pellet from her. 
They even avoid speaking about her. 

Successive miscarriages are believed to be re-in- 
camations of the same spirit. In order 
of this evil influence, when a woman who has had 
one or more miscarriages is about to be confined 
again, a young dog is killed and cut in three 


pieces, which are buried under the woman’s bed ; 
and with the blood of tbe dog amulets are traced, 
which are taken to the future mother. 

The evil spirit which presides at these premature 
deaths is called con ranhf ‘ the mother of abor- 
tions.’ It is represented in the form of a woman 
in white, sitting in a tree, where she rocks her 
children. 

To drive away this demon from the body of the 
pregnant woman, they exorcize it. For this pur- 
pose they make two small figures representing a 
mother with a child in her arms, and burn them, 
after the sorcerer has adjured the evil spirit with 
threats no longer to torment the family which is 
performing the exorcism. 

When a woman is pregnant, there is a very simple way of 
determining beforehand the sex of the child. Some one calls 
the woman, and she turns to reply. If she turns to the left, 
a boy will be born ; if to the right, a girl. 

At the time of her confinement the woman is subjected to a 
special diet of dry salted food, and a fire {ndm Mp) is kept burn- 
ing under the a custom which is cximmon to all the ludo- 
Ohinese. They invoke the twelve goddesses of birth and other 
deities. 

If the parturient woman is in danger, the father prostrates 
himself and entreats the child to be horn. Immediately after 
the birth the young mother is trampled under foot by the matron 
who has been attending her, and then fumigations and washinp 
take place. 

The part of the umbilical cord that is close to tbe section is 
preserved. It is, according to the Annamese, a powerful febri- 
fuge for the use of children. Then they fix the prohibition post 
(cam kham) before the door. It is a bamboo cane, on the top of 
which is placed a lighted cewd, the burning side turned towards 
the inside for a boy, towards the outside for a girl. It gets its 
name from the fact that it prohibits from entering the house 
women whose confinements nave been difficult or followed by 
accidents, and who might bring bad fortune. 

Thirty days after the birth, during which the 
mother has been isolated, all the things belonging 
to her are burnt. 

Various ceremonies then take place, with offer- 
ings of fowls, bananas, rice, etc., to thank the 
goddesses of birth, and afterwards to give fluent 
speech to the child. They take special care not to 
pronounce any words of evil omen, as, c.y., speaking 
of illnesses, among others of thrush, for fear of 
giving^ it to the cliild. They also avoid frying 
anything in the house. That would cause blisters 
on the mother and the newly-bom child. 

As it is not quite customary to enter the rdom 
where the mother and the child are lying, each 
member of the family, in order that the chud may 
make his acquaintance and not cry on seeing him, 
dips a part of his coat in a little water, which is 
given to the child to drink. 

Towards the end of the first month after the 
birth, they sacrifice to the birth-goddesses and 
give the child a name. As far as possible, this 
name must never have belonged to any member of 
the father’s or the mother’s family. The rice that 
is offered on this occasion is tinted in five colours : 
white, black, red, blue, and yellow. Each of the 
invited guests presents a gift to the child. 

The Cliild that sucks the milk of a pregnant 
woman soon dies (of mesenteric atrophy), because 
that milk is supposed not to have reached its 
maturity. 

It is supposed that, on awakening in the morning, 
a person’s bite is venomous, thou^ it ceases to be 
poisonous when the vapours which cause the venom 
have passed away. In order to avoid such a bite, 
the Annamese mother does not suckle her infant 
until it cries. 

When a child remains sickly and difficult to 
bring up, to baffle the evil spirits which are 
tormenting it, the parents pretend to sell it either 
to the spirit of the hearth, or to the sorcerer, or 
to the Buddhist bonze. It then receives another 
name and is re-sold to its parents, as if it were a 
strange child. 

When the child is one year old, a fresh sacrifice 
to the birth-goddesses mkes place. Then they 
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spread out playthings and tools before the child. 
From his choice they infer his future aptitudes. 

When a child less than a year old sneezes, they call to him 
* Com cd * rice and fish I ’). The same cry is raised when he 
faints, or when he starts nervously in his sleep. 

When a child is subject to hiccough, they stick on his forehead 
the end of a betel-leaf bitten off by the teeth. 

When a young child is taken away on a journey, they make a 
stroke or a cross on his forehead with a cinder from the hearth, 
so that the spirit of the hearth may protect him from the evil 
spirits during the journey. 

When they cannot take a child under seven years of age away 
on a journey, they stick a little wax on his head in order that 
he may not regret his parents. 

10. Marriage. — Marriage does not admit of so 
many magical rites. But when a marriage has 
been arranged and presents exchanged, the engaged 
couple consider themselves as married ; and if one 
of them were to die, the other would wear mourning. 

Misconduct of the girl before her marriage is 
strictly forbidden. In case of pregnancy, she is 
compelled to name her seducer. If he denies his 
guilt, he is retained until the birth of the child. 
An official proof by blood then takes place, which 
is called thick man. They link one of the infant’s 
fingers with one of the suspected person’s, make 
a ^ight incision in each, and catch the blood in a 
vessm. If the two kinds of blood form two separate 
clots, the accused is declared innocent; if they 
mix, he is guilty, and receives punishment. 

11. Death. — Funerals are as complicated as they 
are long and expensive. That is why certain 
families are not able to celebrate them until five or 
six months after the death, and are obliged to 
inter their dead provisionally. 

The ^ funeral rites include the putting on of 
mourning garments and the beginning of the 
lamentations. At the head of the funeral pro- 
cession which conducts the dead man to his last 
resting-place walks the bonze ; next come men 
hearing white streamers, on which are inscribed 
the virtues and the name of the deceased ; next, 
under the shade of a large umbrella, the hearse 
of the soul, a small winding-sheet which is sup- 
posed to contain the soul, sometimes replaced by 
the tablet of the deceased ; then, in grand funerals, 
a puppet, dressed in beautiful clothes, representing 
the deceased ; and last of all the hearse, followed 
by the family and. friends. All along the road they 
throw gold and silver papers representing money, 
to attract the attention of the evil spirits and 
secure an uninterrupted passage. The coffin, after 
being lowered into the ^ave, is not covered with 
earth until the sorcerer has ascertained, by means 
of a compass, the best orientation for it. A lengthy 
and pompous sacrifice, which only the rich can 
afford, terminates the ceremony. 

Fresh sacrifices take place after seven weeks, 
then after a hundred days, one year, two years, 
and twenty-seven months after the death. About 
three years after the death, the corpse is exhumed 
in order that its hones may be enclosed in the 
regular tomb, after which there is an anniversary 
sacrifice — a ceremony in which they hum a copy 
of the imperial diploma conferring a posthumous 
title, and a new ceremony, of Buddhist origin, 
called the great fast or deliverance of the souls, 
which >^1 obtain for the deceased the remission of 
all his sins. The sacrifice concludes with offerings 
to the wandering and hungry souls. 
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Antoine Cabaton. 

ANNIHILATION. — It has been a matter of 
dispute whether anything once brought into exist- 
ence can ever be utterly annihilated ; and further, 
that possibility being conceded, whether this fate 
is in store for the souls of the impenitent wicked. 
Of these questions the first is purely theoretic and 
academic, appealing only to the interest of the few; 
the second, like other eschatological problems, has 
been keenly and widely debated. It is a remark- 
able example of the divergence in point of view 
between Fast and West, that the destiny which in 
the one hemisphere has been propounded as the 
final reward of virtue should in the other be 
regarded as the extremest penalty of obstinate 
wickedness. Where the theory of annihilation 
has found favour with Christian believers, its ac- 
ceptance has usually been due rather to a recoil 
from the thought of the eternal duration of future 
punishment, than to the influence of the positive 
philosophical and theological arguments which can 
be urged on its behalf. Distracted between an 
equal reluctance to accept the eternity of hell or 
to admit the universal salvation of all men, some 
thinkers have found a way out of their difficulty 
by questioning the truth of the exclusive alterna- 
tive between eternal blessedness and eternal woe 
hereafter. Thus they have been led to examine a 
third possibility, viz. the complete extinction of the 
wicked. The discussion of the problem belongs to 
that region of thought where both philosophy and 
theology have a claim to be heard. Whether the 
nature of the soul is such that the cessation of its 
existence is conceivable, is a question which cannot 
be argued except upon a basis of philosophical prin- 
ciples ; what may be the bearing of the teaching 
of the Bible and of the commonly received tradition 
of the Church upon the point can be determined 
only by exegesis and by study of the history of 
dogma. 

I. The question stated. — Obviously, the contro- 
versy concerning annihilation, so understood, arises 
only among those who are at least agreed as to the 
fact of survival after death. It is legitimate, there- 
fore, at the outset to dismiss from consideration 
those theories which represent death as being of 
necessity the end of individual being. We are not 
here concerned to rebut the opinions of the materi- 
alist, who holds life to he a function of matter, or 
of the pantheist, for whom death is the moment of 
the re - absorption of the individual life into the 
common fund of existence. Subsequent, however, 
to agreement as to survival after death comes a 
parting of the ways, according as men accept or re- 
ject the view that the life so prolonged is destined to 
continue for ever. That it must so continue is 
the opinion of believers in the natural immortality 
of the soul. Nor must those who hold this view he 
accused of making an extravagant claim on behalf 
of human nature, as though they maintained the 
soul’s independent and absolute immortality. Ad- 
mitting that the life of the soul, though prolonged 
to infinity, must always rest upon the sustaining 
ower of God, they contend that this relation of 
ependence is outside the hounds of time, and 
everlasting. By the annihilationist, on the other 
hand, the opinion of the soul’s natural immor- 
tality, even in this restricted and legitimate sense, 
is considered a dangerous error, the root out of 
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which has grown a false eschatology. In place 
of the conception of an immortal fife belonging 
essentially and inalienably to the soul, he woula 
substitute that of an existence naturally destined 
to extinction, except under certain specified condi- 
tions. Upon this denial of the sours natural im- 
mortality he bases his theory, and, though profess- 
ing^ a positive creed and ready to give an account 
of it, he justly claims that, logically, the onus pro- 
bandi as to immortality lies rather with those who 
affirm than with himself who denies that doctrine. 

2. The natural immortality of the soul called in 
question. — This is not the place in which to state 
at any length or with any completeness the argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul. It will be 
sufficient if we so far indicate the ^oxmds of belief 
as to render intelligible the objections which have 
been urged on the other side. Undoubtedly, the 
strongest force working in favour of a general 
acceptance of the belief m natural immortality has 
been the dominant influence of Platonism in the 
earlier st^es of the development of Christian doc- 
trine. *Our creeds,’ it has been said, *are the 
formulae of victorious Platonism.’* And though 
that statement may stand in need of some qualm- 
cation, yet it is true in the main of the belief in 
immortality. The conclusion of the Phoedo has 
become the accepted tenet of the Church. More- 
over, it is remarkable how comparatively insignifi- 
cant are the additions which have been made to 
Plato’s argument since it was first constructed by 
his genius. In the reasons commonly urged to-day 
for belief in immortality we may recognize the main 
features of his proof, if only due allowance be made 
for the translation of his thought from the modes of 
ancient Greece to those of the present age. His 
argument, it will be remembered, is threefold. 

It begins with insistence on the fact that in nature there 
are no absolutely new beginnings, but an alternation from one 
state to its opposite, as from motion to rast and from rest to 
motion. Since, in the history of the soul, life and death are 
thus related to one another as alternations, the latter, he 
argued, cannot possibly be a state of non-existence. Secondly, 
the soul’s capacity for the recognition of truth is compared with 
memory, and is brought forward as proof of her pre-existence 
before union with the body. Hence may be inferred her con- 
tinued existence after the dissolution of that union by death. 
Thirdly, the kinship of the soul with the ideas of which she is 
comizant, and her identification with the idea of life, render 
seS-contradictory, and therefore inconceivable, the ttiought of 
her annihilation. 

The three lines of Plato’s argument supply us 
with a classification under which the modem pleas 
for immortality may be arranged. Parallel with 
the first division of nis proof is the modem appeal 
to the principle of the conservation of energy. As 
in the physical world energy is neither created nor 
destroyed, but transformed, so it is inferred that 
psychical energy likewise must be subject to trans- 
formation rather than to annihilation. Secondly, 
all idealist philosophers have found their most 
powerful argument for the immortality of the soul 
in the fact mat she apprehends trath by means of 
powers which transcend the limits of time and 
space. The a priori forms of thought are taken 
as proofs of the immortal nature of the soul. 
Thirdly, Plato’s insistence on the relation of the 
soul to the eternal and unchanging ideas is parallel 
to the appeal of religion to the kinshijp of the soul 
with the eternal and unchanging Divine Being. 
Lastly, the practical and ethical value of the 
belief in immortality and in the prospect of future 
rewards and punishments has been keenly appre- 
ciated alike in ancient and modern times. 

Is it possible along these lines to establish a cer- 
tain conclusion in favour of the soul’s natuml im- 
mortality ? In that case, the theory of annihilation 
would be barred at the outset. But the required 
certainty is not forthcoming. However firmly con- 
vinced the student may be in his own mind of the 
* Inge, Personal IdeMism anA Mysticism^ 1007, p. 07. 
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fact of human immortality, he must nevertheless 
admit that, technically, the philosophic proof of 
the doctrine is far from reaching the standard of 
demonstration. The history of human thought en- 
forces the admission. Even among the imraediate 
inheritors of the Platonic tradition there were many 
to whom the opinion of the master on this point 
^rned no conviction. Still less was the tenet of 
individual immortality acceptable to Peripatetics, 
Stoics, or Epicureans. And as in ancient times 
the world remained unconvinced, so to-day the 
philosophic arguments for individual immorf^ty 
however combined and expanded, are by no means 
universally admitted. 

If we take the arguments in the order given above, we shall 
tod that each in turn has been subjected to damaging criticism. 
Enerp- (it 18 retorted) cannot indeed be destroyed, but it may 
be dissipated. What reason, therefore, have we for thinking 
that the force which underlies the individual life will be exemp? 
from the general law of dissipation? If the premises of the 
idealist philosophy be conceded, there is, doubtless, a legitimate 
inference to the existence of an immortal element in the human 
spirit, but that conclusion does not decide the question of the 
destiny of the individual. Even the admission of the kinship 
of the soul with the Dudne Being is consistent with the denial 
of individual immortality. The ethical instinct which demands 
that the injustices and inequalities of the present life shall be 
rectified in the future — certainly by far the most powerful influ- 
ence in inducinjf the belief in immortality— might be satisfied 
by the conception of a survival not necessarily endless. ‘In 
truth,* writes Lord Macaulay, ‘all the philosophers, ancient 
and modem, who have attempted without the aid of revelation 
to prove the immortality of man— from Plato down to Franklin 
—appear to us to have failed deplorabi v.* * Whately is of a like 
opinion. ‘That the natural immoriality of man’s soul is dis- 
coverable by reason may be denied on the ground that it has 
not been discovered yet.* t Were it necessary, it would be easy 
to multiply quotations to the same effect. 

That there is a living principle in man which 
cannot be affected by bodily death is a proposition 
from which few but declared materialists would 
dissent. That this living principle wOl manifest 
itself in a prolongation of the individual life is a 
conclusion for which there is a large measure of 
philosophic probability, though no demonstrative 
proof. That the life so prolonged will continue 
tor ever is a tenable hypothesis, but it cannot be 
presented as an inference irom universally admitted 
premises. Hence, in the absence of any proof of 
the conviction of natural immortality, theories of 
annihilation must obviously be given a fair hear- 
ing. They cannot be dismissed in Umim on the 
plea that they are in contradiction to one of the 
accepted truths of natural religion. 

3* Arguments for amiilulation. — The hypothesis 
of annihilation has in its favour the following con- 
siderations. — (a) CosTuologicaL If the souls of the 
wicked are eventually to be annihilated, then the 
process of creation and redemption may be repre- 
sented as destined to issue in unqualified success. 
When all that is evil shall have been finally re- 
moved, nothing will remain but light and love; 
whereas every theory of everlasting punishment 
involves the admission that a shadow of impene- 
trable darkness will hang for ever over a portion 
of the universe. 

It was maintained by some medisaval theologians that the 
existence of this shadow would intensify by contrast the enjoy- 
ment of the light by the saved, t A more humane age recoils 
from the suggestion of such a reason for the everlasting duration 
of misery, and indeed takes precisely the opwsite line, holding 
that the happiness of the saved could not oe complete while 
other members of their race were suffering (cf. Rothe, JDogmat^f 
iii § 48). Even though evil be r^rded as powerless and fet- 
ter^, stripped of all its capacity for assault and intrigue, yet 
its continued existence would seem to constitute a protest 
against the Divine government— a melancholy proof that the 
perversity of free will had in some measure frustrated the 
Divine intention. Advocates of the theory of annihilation 
maintain that the improbability of the everlasting continuance 
of evil in any shape gives the measure of the protoility of 
total destruction of the wicked. 

(5) Psychological. A further argument in the 
same direction is derived from the nature of the 

* Essays, iii 211 (pop. ed. 1870, p. 549). 

t 0» FiUMreL^e, p. 17 ; dE. E. White, In CkrisL 

p. 84. 

t Thomas Aquinas, Swmm, hi sup. I. 
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soul and its relation to moral evil. All evil is 
self-contradictory, and therefore tends to be self- 
destructive. The wicked soul is not only at enmity 
with others, but divided against itself. And if 
the doctrine of natural immortality be abandoned, 
what is there to prevent the internal discord from 
accomplishing the work of disintegration, ^ and 
ending in the final dissolution of the individual 
being ? That evil is in its essence negative rather 
than positive, has been a widely accepted theory. 
It would seem to suggest the conclusion that the 
soul which identifies itself with this principle of 
non-being will become less and less alive, until it 
passes out of existence altogether. Sin, it has 
been said, may be regarded as a * poison to which 
the vital forces of the soul must m the end give 
way by passing into sheer extinction’ (cf. Glad- 
stone, Studies subsidiary to Butler ^ 1896, p. 218). 

(c) Practical. So strong is the tendency towards 
Pragmatism at the present day, that little objec- 
tion is raised when the acceptance of a theory is 
justified by an appeal to its supposed beneficial 
effects upon practice. To judgments of value, as 
distinct from judgments of fact, is assigned a 
special validity of their own. In accordance with 
these principles, annihilationists have pointed to 
the influence of their doctrine upon the moral 
life of man. The prospect of annihilation for the 
wicked, and eternal life for the righteous, provides 
(they tell us) a legitimate appeal alike to the hopes 
and to the fears of mankind. Nothing can be a 
greater inducement to moral effort than the hope of 
acquiring an immortality otherwise unattainable j 
nothing a greater deterrent than the threatened 
doom of total extinction. If capital punishment 
upon earth arouses in the highest degree the fears 
of the criminal, the thought of an execution in 
which soul as well as body shall be involved in a 
common destruction is sufficient to appal the most 
indifferent and the most hardened. 

4 . Counter arguments. — Counter considerations 
to the above arguments are not wanting, and have 
been brought forward with effect by critics of the 
theory, (a) Whatever plausibility there may be 
in the argument that sinners must cease to exist 
in order that the final state of the universe may be 
altogether holy, is greatly lessened by reflexion on 
the obvious truth of our profound ignorance with 
regard to the whole problem of evil. Where the 
mystery is so impenetrable, it is well to remember 
that any inference must be hazardous in the ex- 
treme. And, after all, the ultimate and inexpli- 
cable riddle of the world lies in the present fact 
of evil rather than in the questions concerning its 
orimn and its end. If we cannot reacli even an 
inkling of the solution of the mystery of evil, 
present though it be before our eyes and lodged 
in our own hearts, we are in no position to indtuge 
in rash speculations as to the mode of its introduc- 
tion into the universe, and the likelihood of its 
final removal therefrom. Though confej^sion of 
ignorance is never a very acceptable conclusion to 
any argument, yet along this line we can arrive at 
no other result. 

( 6 ) Nor, again, does the argument from the 
nature of the soul produce conviction. Advocates 
of the theory of annihilation are too apt to confuse 
absence of proof with proof to the contrary. Right 
as they may be in questioning the demonstrative 
cogency of the commonly received arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, they go beyond the 
mark in thereupon assuming its mortality. The 
positive arguments which can be produced to prove 
that the soul is subject to decay are at best conjec- 
tural. Ultimately they depend upon the assump- 
tion that the nature of the soul is complex, and 
therefore capable of disintegration, ijid that 
assumption is as much an unproved hypoShesis as 


is the contrary theory of the soul’s indiscerpti- 
bility. 

(c) Lastly, the utilitarian arguments in favour 
of annihilation suffer from the weakness inherent 
in all considerations of that type. In spite of the 
stress which Pragmatists lay on the will to believe 
and on the credit due to judgments of value, it still 
remains true that the claims of the pure reason in 
speculation cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
A strong sense of the benencial effects which will 
follow from a given belief may properly lead the 
inquirer to a diligent search for arguments point- 
ing that way; it cannot dispense him from the 
obligation 01 finding them. Hence, though it be 
admitted that threatenings of hell-fire and never- 
ending torments belong to a stage of theological 
thought now outgrown, and have ceased to exercise 
a deterrent effect upon sinners ; and though it be 
granted that a crude presentment of the theory of 
universal restoration may deaden the conscience 
and encourage a lamentable slackness of moral 
effort ; and though it were true that an obvious 
way of avoiding these opposite dangers might be 
found in the adoption of the doctrine of annihila- 
tion, yet such a case would still be lacking in solid 
support. And, indeed, whatever be thou^t of the 
first two admissions, it cannot be denied that the 
last of the three is dubious in the extreme. Even 
where temporal interests only are concerned, it is 
one of the hardest problems of practical govern- 
ment to calculate correctly the deterrent effects 
of different punishments. A fortiori must it be a 
hopeless task to discover the comparative deterrent 
effects of the fear of eternal punishment and the 
fear of total extinction. If the theory of annihila- 
tion fails to commend itself on the grounds of 
reason, it can hardly hope to win general accept- 
ance as a judgment of value. 

5 . Annihilation and Biblical eschatology. —In 
the literature of annihilation a ^eat deal of space 
is devoted to the examination of passages of Scrip- 
ture supposed to bear more or less directly upon 
the subject. In this article no attempt will be 
made to deal with particular passages and texts ,• 
it will be sufficient to point out why neither in the 
OT nor in the NT can we expect to find an explicit 
negative or affirmative answer to questions as to 
natural immortality. The gradual emergence of 
the hope of a future life among the Jews has 
formed the subject of prolonged and minute study, 
leading to some generally accepted results. Belief 
in a future life, beginning in Prophetic times as 
little more than a dim and uncertain hope, de- 
veloped under the stress of national suffering and 
disaster until it succeeded in establishing itself 
as an integral part of the national creed. Long 
as the process was, yet throughout its whole course 
the issue of the soul’s natural immortality seems 
never to have been raised. 

Nor is this surprising, when the conditions under which the 
belief grew up are recognized. Belief in immortality did not 
supersede a definitely formulated view to the contrary, viz. a 
belief in the soul’s mortality. In early times the Israelites had 
shared the common Semitic conceptions of the destiny of man 
after death. They had looked forward, not to annihilation, 
but to a shadowy existence in Sheol. It is maintained by Dr. 
Charles (Critical History of the Future Life, p. 47 ff.) that the 
gradual development of their monotheistic religion actually 
deepened the fear of death among them. The conclusion is 
less paradoxical than it appears at first sight. Believing the 
blessing of communion with God to be confined to this life, the 
more highly they came to rate that blessing, the more they 
dreaded its termination in death, the darker and drearier 
became the prospect of Sheol. In contrast with the state of 
the living, the abode of the dead was the land of forgetfulness, 
of darkness, and of emptiness. This gloomy view of death was 
still current among the Jews in the time of Christ, and we find 
it pressed to its logical conclusion in the Sadducean denial of 
the resurrection. Yet life in Sheol, however bare of all that 
makes life desirable, was better than nothingness. 

Except in the latest books of the OT canon, 
where we may already trace theinflnence of Greek 
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thought at work, the possibility of complete anni- 
hilation is not contemplated in the OT. Hence, 
though it is true that in the OT there is no de- 
claration of belief in the souFs natural immortality, 
yet it is equally true that there is no counter 
declaration of its possible extinction. The question 
whether the soul could or could not die entirely 
had not yet been asked. To attempt to find in the 
language of the writers of the OT a definite ‘yes’ 
or ‘ no ’ is to be guilty of an anachronism. 

In the NT the situation is somewhat different. 
Contact with Greek thought and with the pre- 
valent scepticism of the heathen world had by this 
time_ familiarized Jewish thinkers with the philo- 
sophic aspect of the problem. So far there is no 
reason why any NT writer should not deal with 
the question or the nature of the soul’s life, and 
with the possibility of its death. In some Apoca- 
lyptic writings of earlier date than the Christian 
era, the annihilation of the enemies of Israel is 
foretold as one of the events of the last days (cf. 
Enoch xxxviii, 6 , 6 , Apoo, Bar. Ixxii. 4-6 ; Charles, 
op, cit pp. 240, 305). But in the NT the indica- 
tions as to the ultimate fate of the wicked are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. Apostles and Evangelists were 
concerned primarily not with the theory of human destinies, but 
with the practical task of propagating the faith- In their 
preaching, a doctrine of the last things undoubtedly occupied a 
prominent place ; but the time for any discussion of the pre- 
suppositions of Christian eschatology had not yet arrived. It 
was enough for them to insist on the glorious certainty of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ, and on the inevitable penalty 
of the wrong-doer in the hereafter. The language of which 
they make use must not be treated as though it were de- 
liberately chosen in view of possible differences of opinion as to 
the duration of the future life of the wicked. 

When due allowance is made for the inexactitude 
of popular language, it will appear that the NT no 
less than the OT leaves the question of the soul’s 
natural immortality altogether undetermined. On 
the one hand, the expression ‘immortal soul’ is 
notably absent, and, so far as it goes, this is evidence 
of the absence of the idea from the cycle of primi- 
tive Christian conceptions. On the other nand, 
the words ‘death’ and ‘destruction,’ freely em- 
ployed in the NT to describe the fate of the wicked, 
cannot carry the weight of inference which the 
annihilationists desire to place upon them. 

E. White's book, Liffe in Christ, affords an example of the 
attempt to discover evidence for an Apostolic doctrine of anni- 
hilation in the language of the NT, Of this work, J. Agar Beet, 
who himself raises an emphatic protest against the rigdd en- 
forcement of the traditional doctnne, sums up his critimsm as 
follows: ‘Thus fails, in my view, Mr. White's main argameut. 
Throughout his interesting and able volume I find no proof of 
the ultimate extinction of the wicked except that contained in 
“the plain meaning” of two Greek words [airoBtr^a-Kttv, ajrrfA- 
Xv<r0at]. And that this is their plain meaning^ ue. the only one 
they fairly admit, is disproved Dy their use in classical Greek 
and in the Greek Bible ' (The Last Things, p. 301). Neither for 
nor against annihilation is the language of Scripture explicit 
beyond the reach of controversy. 

6 . Annihilation and Patristic eschatology, — 
The eschatological thought of the Early Fathers 
was influenced alike by the ideas which Chris- 
tianity inherited from Judaism, and by conceptions 
as to the life and nature of the soul generally 
current in the ancient world. The difficulty which 
they experienced in harmonizing conceptions 
gathered from different sources into one consistent 
\iew, reveals itself in the occasional ambiguity of 
their language on this matter. They do not sp^k 
with unequivocal clearness as to the natural im- 
mortality of the soul. Christianity stimulated and 
encouraged that keen sense of the value of in- 
dividual existence which made the Greeks turn 
with abhorrence from the thought of extinction. 

How vehement was their antipathy is indicated in a well- 
known passage in Plutarch. ‘I might almost say,' he writes, 
‘that all men and women would readily submit themselves to 
the teeth of Cerberus and to the punishment of carrying water 
in a sieve, if only they might remain in existence and ^cape 
the doom of annihilation.'* 

* Non pass. suav. nut sec, Epicwr. 1104. 


Yet, notwithstanding the force of this feeling 
against extinction, the denial of its possibility con- 
tained in the Platonic doctrine of the soul’s natural 
immortality did not find general acceptance. It 
was rejected, for example, by J ustin Martyr (TrypA. 
V.), by Tatian {ad Grmcos, xiiL), by Theophilus of 
Antioch {ad Autolyc. II, xxviL), by Irenseus {adv, 
Hmr, II. xxxiv.), and by the UUrmnt. HomU. 
(HI. vi.). At the same time it must he rememhered 
that many of these denials may be most naturally 
interpreted as repudiations of the theory that the 
soul IS independently and inherently immortal, and 
must not therefore be taken to be identical with 
an assertion of belief in the eventual extinction of 
wicked sonls. This explanation, however, will not 
hold good in every case. In Arnohius, for example, 
there is no possibility of misunderstanding. He is 
unmistakably an annihilationist. 

It is remarkable how closely Arnohius anticimtes many of the 
modern arguments, insisting on the ethical value of his theory, 
and maintaining that the doctrine of an ineradicable immor- 
tality, no less than the supposed prospect of immediate extinc- 
tion at the moment of death, renders men careleis of iAe 
rewards and punishments of a future life; whereas no more 
powerful influence can be brought to bear upon the character 
than the offered alternative between life and death (adv. Nation, 
n. xxxii.). The extinction which he foretells is to be the inevitable 
result of th^unishments which the wicked will justly incur 
hereafter: *Haec est hominis mors vera, cum animse nescientes 
Beam per longissimi temporis cruciatum consumentur ^ni 
fero. in quern illas jacient quidam cnideliter swvi, et ante 
Ohristum incogniti et ab solo sciente detecti* (c. xiv.). 

But Arnohius stands alone in his development of 
this theory. Platonic conceptions as to the nature 
of the soul and its essential immortality became 
predominant. To this result Augustine contributed 
the weight of his immense influence. He is, how- 
ever, careful to warn his readers against attributing 
any independent immortality to the soul. 

Commenting on the Biblical account of the creation of man, 
he writes : ‘ Oavendum est ne anima non a Deo facta natura 
eed ipsius Dei substantia tamquam unigenitus filius, quod est 
verbum eius, aut aliqua eius particula esse credatur, tamquam 
ilia natura atque substantia qua Deus est quidquid est com- 
mutabilis esse potest ’ {Epp. ccv. 19). 

7 . Annihilation and Scholastic philosophy. — 
In later centuries, the Schoolmen discussed the 
abstract question whether it is conceivable that 
anything should pass absolutely out of existence. 
Thomas Aquinas answered in the ne^tive. His 
argument, briefly recapitulated, is as follows : 

In theoiv it is possible that God should annihilate Hie 
creaturcMi, i,«. tih«re would be no self-contradiction involved i» 
jSBte so doing. As He brought thsan into existence under no 
compulsion, out by the free act of His vdJI, eo might He by a 
simiar free act reduce them again to nothingnm. Not, Indem, 
that He, the source of life, could directly cause the d^th of 
anything ; but inasmach as the creature continues in existence 
only through the Divine conservation, the mere withdrawal of 
that support would be equivalent in effect to an act of anni- 
hilaMon. Having thus conceded the possibility of annihilation, 
he denies that it tekes place in fact, on the following grounds : 
No natural process can end in annihilation ; for in the case 
of material things the component parts will still continue in 
existence after the disint^ation of the composite whole ; and 
as to immaterial beings, ‘ in eis non est potentia ad non esse.’ 
Further, the idea of a miraculous act of anniliilation is rejecti^ 
on the ^ound that the object of a miracle is to manifest the 
Divine grace ; and the Divine goodness and power are revealed 
rather by the maintenance of things ha life &an by their anni- 
hilation (Summa, i. civ. 8, 4). 

These metaphysical cousideratious, abstruse as 
they sound, bring out the real difficulty of in- 
troducing the conception of a Bivine act of anni- 
hilation into a consistent and coherent view of the 
universe. At the same time there were other and 
more direct arguments by which the Schoolmeu 
were led to a belief in the indestructibility of the 
soul. To them it appeared that the truth was 
sufficiently indicated, if not asserted, in Scripture. 
Inspired writers (so they contended) would not 
have asserted the survival of the soul after separa- 
tion from the body so unconditionally, had that 
survival been due not to^ the nature of the soul, 
but to some miraculous interposition (cf. Suarez, 
Anima, X, x. 9). The balance of authority inclined 
strongly towards the doctrine of natural immor- 
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tality. At the 5th Lateran Council in 1613 A. D. 
Leo X. condemned in set terms the opinion of the 
mortality of the soul, and at the same time strictly 
commanded all and sundry philosophers, in their 
public lectures at the universities and elsewhere, to 
rebut and disprove that opinion.* It was not 
until the crisis of the Reformation had broken 
the fetters upon free speculation, that a theory of 
annihilation, not unlike that which had been ex- 
pounded by Arnobius, was once again suggested 
and defended. 

8 . Annihilation in post- Reformation thought. — 
In this matter, as in so much else, Spinoza displays 
his originality and independence. His writings 
reveal a marked change of opinion in the course of 
his life. In the Gogitat. Metajghys, he had upheld 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality on the ground 
that the soul being a * substantia ’ could not pass 
away. In the treatise, de DeOy etc., he takes up a 
different position, affirming that the destiny of the 
soul will be determined by her decision between 
alternative courses. She may unite herself either 
with the body of which she is the idea, or with 
God the source of her existence. In the first case 
she perishes at death, in the second her union with 
that which is unchangeable will confer upon her 
the privilege of immortality [de Deo, etc. ii. xxiii., 
Suppl. 209, 21 X). ‘It is obvious,’ writes Dr. Mar- 
tineau, ‘that an immortality no longer involved i 
in the soul as substance, but depending on the 
direction of its love, passes from the necessary and 
universal to the contingent and partial.’ f 
The influence of Hobbes was also making itself 
felt in the same direction. However little credit 
he deserves for sincerity, he is sufficiently explicit 
in his denial of the natural immortality of the 
soul: 

* That the soul of man is in its own nature eternal and a living 
creature independent of the body, or that any mere man is 
immortal otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, 
except Enoch and Elias, is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture * 
(W<yrhs, Loud. 1839, vol. iii. p. 443). 

On the ground of a careful examination into the 
various Biblical passages bearing on the subject, he 
sums up in favour of a theory of the annihilation of 
the wiclced : 

‘Though there be many places that affirm everlasting fire 
and torments into which men may be cast successively one 
after another as long as the world lasts, yet I find none that 
aflfirm there shall be an eternal life therein of any individual 
person, but to the contrary an everlasting death which is the 
second death. . . . Whereby it is evident that there is to be a 
second death of evep^ one that shall be condemned at the day of 
judgment, after which he shall die no more ’ (i&. p, 461). 

Locke also conceived of the soul as being, under 
present conditions, subject to the law of death. In 
the short treatise, 0% the EeasonaUeness of Chris- 
tia/nity, which exercised so profound an influence 
on the course of religious speculation in the next 
generation, he heMs by insisting that the con- 
seq[nence of the Fall of man was to reduce him to a 
condition of mortality, the death-penalty involving 
the destruction of both body and sonl. Through 
Christ alone is the doom reversed, and man be- 
comes capable of immortality. Those who obey 
His precepts and imitate His example are delivered 
from death, and rewarded with the gift of life; 
and life and death are interpreted in their plain 
meaning of existence and non-existence. Thus 
Locke, in his attempt to recover the original sim- 
plicity of Christianity and to free it from the sup- 
posed accretions of theology, substitutes a doctrine 
of annihilation for the traditional doctrine of in- 
herent immortality. Moreover, he seems to feel 
no doubt of Ms success in discovering evidence of 
the truth of the theory in the words of Scripture. 
His opinion gave occasion to some controversy on 
the point at the beginning of the 18th century.^ 

* Labbe, ConcUia, tom. xiv. coL 187. 
t Stitdy of Spinoza, p. 291. 

t Of. H. Dodwell, Epistolary IHscowrse proving that the Soul 


But the question of the particular fate in store 
for the wicKed was soon lost sight of in the in- 
terest of the wider discussion between Deists and 
orthodox as to the essence of Christianity. It was 
not until the middle of the 19th cent, that the 
topic came again into prominence. From that 
time forward the conception of annihilation has 
formed the underlying presupposition of all theories 
of conditional immortality, and guesses have been 
hazarded as to the nature of the process wMch will 
end in this result. While some writers have im- 
agined a bare continuance of existence together 
with a loss of consciousness, others have adopted 
the more thorough hypothesis of entire extinction. 
Some, again, have assumed a future interposition 
of the Divine power in a sudden act of annihilation, 
others have preferred the idea of a gradual dilapida- 
tion of the soul. And the various theories about 
annihilation have been put forward with very 
various d^ees of confidence. Cautions thinkers, 
like W. E. Gladstone and J. Agar Beet, have 
not ventured beyond the assertion that the Chris- 
tian revelation certifies indeed the finality of the 
Judgment, but makes no pronouncement as to 
the duration of the pains of the lost. More eager 
advocates have believed that they can find positive 
proof of their theories in reason and Scripture (see 
art. Conditional Immortality). 

9 . Impossibility of comparison with Buddhist 
doctrine of Nirvana. — Between the theory which 
we have been considering and the Buddhist doc- 
trine of Nirvana there is some superficial resem- 
blance. Both involve the conception of annihila- 
tion ; both assert survival after death together 
with the possibility of ultimate extinction, the 
total loss of individual existence. But the resem- 
blance is more apparent than real, and affords little 
help in the elucidation of the problem. Things 
which are entirely heterogeneous not only cannot 
be compared, but cannot even be contrasted. And 
the difference between Christian and Buddhist re- 
ligious conceptions amounts to heterogeneity. The 
two systems are committed to radically opposite 
interpretations of the universe, the one loolang for 
the solution of all problems in the knowledge of 
God, the other ignoring His existence ; the one 
regarding life as the great boon every increase of 
which is to be welcomed, the other as the great 
evil in deliverance from which the reward of lurtne 
will be found. When views about God, the world, 
and the self are thus essentially divergent, no 
true relation of comparison can he established by 
the mere fact that in East and West alike some sort 
of annihilation of the individual is contemplated. 
Comparative Religion is a fascinating study, but it 
is wml to remember that the religions conceptions 
of different nations are often incommensurable; 
, and, even when similar terms are used, the under- 
lying ideas may be very far from coincident. 
This is notably the case with the respective es- 
chatologies of Christianity and Buddhism. See 
NirvXna. 

10 . Conclusions.— Metaphysical and ontological 
I considerations must of necessity enter into any 

estimate of the theory of annihilation, although it 
is notorious that the present age is impatient and 
distrustful of abstract reasoning. Arguments based 
upon the supposed unity and simplicity of the 
sonl carry less weight to-day than when the 
methods of philosophy were in more general use 
and favour. This is perhaps one of the reasons 
why the theory of annihilation has rapidly acquired 
a considerable popularity. Owing to the temper 
of the age, the philosophic difficulties have been 
insufficiently recognized. It is not easy to deny the 
contention that the doctrine of annihilation tends 

18 a Principle wiiuraZly Mortal, 1706 ; reply by John Norris, 
Philosophical Discourse, etc., 1708. 
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in some measure to lower that high conception of 
the value and dignity of human personality which 
has been the direct outcome of traditional Chris- 
tian teaching as to the nature of the soul. Man 
destined sooner or later to eventuate in a blank 
nothingness, such as is commonly supposed to 
await the animals, is widely dijfferent from a being 
Divinely endowed with the supreme gift of immor- 
tality. He stands on an altogether lower level. 
To make immortality dependent on response to the 
action of the Divine ^ace is to leave the position 
of man as man vagumy indefinite in the scheme of 
creation. So vast a ^f divides beings endowed 
with immortality from those for whom final ex- 
tinction is the natural end, that the difficulty of 
conceiving a creature ‘ capable of both ' may well 
seem insuperable. And yet there are doubtless 
many to whom a difficulty of this kind is less than 
that of admittiug evil to be an ineradicable and 
eternal element m the universe. They see no 
escape from the conclusion that, if evil is irreform- 
able, its annihilation is inevitable. If pressed for 
an answer as to the mode in which this result will 
be attained, it is doubtless open to any one to fall 
back on the conception of the Divine omnipotence, 
and to believe or hope that, by some Divine act 
analogous to creation out opposite in its effect, evil 
will be utterly abolished from the final state of the 
universe. By taking this line certain difficulties 
are avoided. The act of annihilation, so conceived, 


is an exceptional interposition discontinuous from 
the rest of the Divine action upon the created 
world, and therefore &x hypothesi not admitting of 
explanation. But the hypothesis of Divine inter- 
positions becomes less and less acceptable as men 
realize, alike in the kingdoms of nature and of 

g race, the presence and action of the unchanging 
od. Hence, for the most part, preference has been 
given to that theory of gradual annihilation which 
has been under discussion. It is a solution of the 
problem which has commended itself to many ; it 
may probably secure even wider acceptance in the 
future ; but even its advocates will admit that the 
difficulties involved in it deserve to be more fully 
faced and met than has yet been done. 
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Introduction (A. E. Crawley), p. 549. 

Buddhist. — See Abhiseka. 

Christian. — See Unction. 

ANOINTING. — X. Unction,* anointing with 
oil, is a minor act of ritual, which possesses, how- 
ever, considerable significance for the history of 
sacramental religion. Its forms correspond gener- 
ally to the practical purposes for which, in early 
culture, animal and vegetable fats and oils were 
so largely employed, while in both principle and 
ractice it has connexions with painting and dress, 
ecoration and disgu^e, nutrition and medicine, 
lustration and the various uses of water and blood. 

2 . The application of undents to the skin and 
the hair has obtained, as a daily cosmetic practice, 
in most, if not all, sections of the human race, from 
the Tasmanians to the ancient Greeks and Homans. 
The material varies, in both secular and sacred 
uses, from crude animal fat to elaborate and costly 
perfumed vegetable oils. Among the lower races, 
animal fats are employed, freq^uently in combina- 
tion with ochre, occasionally with such substances 
as charcoal, soot, and ashes. Higher stages of 
culture prefer vegetable oils, with gums, balsams, 
vegetable pastes and powders, such as turmeric, 
sandal an<f mustard, sawdust and flour, or the sap 
and pollen of plants, some of which are occasionally 
used without oil. Perfumes were usually prepared 
in the form of ointments. Lastly, the term ‘ unguent ' 
is in most languages made to include, by analogy, 
such substances as blood, saliva, honey, mud, pitch, 
and tar. (See art. Blood. For anointing with 
blood see H. C. TmmbuU, Ths Blood Govtnard 
[18873, 

3 * Anointing usually follows washing or bathing, 
and completes the toilet of the skin. The action 
of oil is to produce a sensation of comfort and well- 
being. Some peoples regard it as conducive to 
* The etymological identifications, still to be met with in dic- 
tionaries, of Eng. mZvet etc., and Lat. saivus, etc., and of Lat. 
urnguo, etc. and Gr. ayoy, eta are unfoonded. F. W. Gulmann 
in his Das Salben im Uorgen- und Abmdlande (1876) has dis- 
cussed the etymology of ‘andnting^' in Indo-European wid 
Semitic languages. 


Ethnic. — See Introduction. 

Hindu (A. E. Crawley), p. 554. 

Semitic (M. Jastrow), p. 555. 

suppleness of the muscles and joints. The Aus- 
tralian aborigines relieve the lanraor consequent 
on a long and tiresome journey oy rubbing the 
limbs with grease (W. E. Both, Ethnologiccd Studies 
among the North- West -Central Queensland Abo- 
rigines [1897], 114, 162). Oil closes the pores of the 
skin, and partially represses pexspirauon ; hence 
the use of unguents by the Greeks and Romans 
before exercise, and after the bath which followed. 
Similarly, the Hindu anoints himself before bathing. 
In extremes of heat and cold these properties have 
an increased value, and anointing Is almost a neces- 
saij of life in veiy hot and very cold climates. 
Being a bad conductor, oil protects the skin against 
the sun, and also prevents the escape of body heat. 
It is a useful emollient for burnt or chapped skin, 
and a valuable food for the nerves. 

4 . The cosmetic use soon acquired esthetic asso- 
ciations. The gloss produced by oil has itself an 
aesthetic value, which is heightened by the addition 
of coloured substances. Of the majority of early 
peoples it may be said that grease and ochre con- 
stitute their wardrobe. The use of unguents as 
the vehicles of perfumes became a luxury among 
the Persians, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, while 
among early peoples generally it is a common prac- 
tice on both ordinary and ceremonial occasions, the 
object being to render the person attractive. Thus 
the natives of West Africa grease the body, and 
powder it over with scented and coloured flour. On 
the Slave Coast, ‘ magical ^ unguents, supplied by 
the priests, are employed for such purposes as the 
borrowing of money and the obtaining of a womans 
favour. Swahili women use fragrant unOTents in 
order to render themselves attractive. Similarly, 
Homer describes how Hera, when desirous to ob- 
tain a favour from Zeus, cleansed her skin with 
ambrosia and anointed herself with fragrant oil. In 
the islands of Torres Straits, the boys, at tihe close 
of initiation, are rubbed with a pungent scented 
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substance, which has the property of exciting the | 
female sex. The Ewe-speaking peoples of West i 
Africa scent the hride with civet, and make her 
skin red with the bark of the jJ^)-tree (F. Eatzel, 
The History of Mankind [Eng. tr.], ii. 397, iii. 108 j 
A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, 94, 166; 
Velten, Sitten und Gehrduche der Suahili, 212; 
Homer, II, xiv. 170 ff. ; A. C. Haddon in JAI xix. 
412). 

5. Anointing thus stands for physical refreshment, 
well-being, and personal attractiveness. It is, there- 
fore, naturally regarded as being essential on festal 
occasions. The Australian native, we are told, is 
fond of rubbing himself with grease and ochre, 
especially at times when ceremonies are being per- 
formed. Among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, unguents, as representing the com- 
pletion of festal attire, were offered to guests. In 
the Homeric age, bathing and anointing formed an 
indispensable part of welcome. The use of anoint- 
ing as a mark of honour naturally ensues. Thus, 
when a Ceramese warrior has taken his first head, 
he is anointed with fragrant oil by the young women 
of his village (Spencer-Gillen ^ 38 ; *Wilkinson, i. 
425 ; W. E. Smith, 233 ; Homer, Od, iii. 466, viii. 
454 ; J. G. F. Riedel, Be sluik- en kroesharige Bassen 
tusschen Selebes en Papua, 118). 

Parallel to the cosmetic use of fats and oils is 
their application to f ood-stuffs as a ‘ dressing ’ ; to 
tools, utensils, weapons, furniture, and buildings, 
as a lubricant, preservative, or polish ; and to perish- 
able substances as a preservative (E. F. im Thurn, 
The Indians of Guiana, 314 ; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Euahlayi Tribe [1905], 123 ; Roth, op, cit, 102). 

5 . In the magical-religious sphere a further prin- 
ciple makes its appearance, in addition to their 
cosmetic, sanative, decorative, and other merits, 
unguents now develop a more potent, though not 
specifically distinct, virtue. The principle may 
be put thus : according to primitive psychology, 
organic matter and, to some extent, inorganic 
also, is instinct ^ with a Divine force or vital 
essence. The chief centres of this are sacred per- 
sons, objects, and places ; later, the gods and their 
temples, their representatives and apparatus. This 
essence, with its gifts of life or stren^h, and magical 
or supernatural power, is transmissible by various 
methods, ^ primarily contact. Inasmuch as its 
most obvious and convenient source is the flesh 
and blood of men and animals, the most direct 
method of assimilation is provided by eating and 
drinking ; but an eq[ually certain method is ex- 
ternal application — a metnod which, in the form of 
anointing, is peculiarly adapted to the case of fats 
and oils. Unction is thus based upon the same 
sacramental principle as the practice of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of sacred persons and 
animals. The Divine life is transmitted, and com- 
munion with the sacred source attained, by anoint- 
ing the worshipper with the sacred essence. Fat 
is the most primitive unguent, and is regarded in 
early thought as a very important seat of life. 
Ide^ of saeredness are perhaps implicit even in its 
ordinary use, inasmuch as it is animal-substance. 
(Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Bose [1902], passim, 
also The Tree of Life, A Study of Beligion [1906], 
110, 223 ; W. R. Smith, 383). Where the idea of 
the sacredness of animal life has been developed to 
an extreme, as amongst the Hindus, animal fat is 
tabued. 

To take iUustrations ; the Arabs of East Africa anoint them- 
selves with lions' fat, in order to acquire courage. The 
Andamanese pour melted pigs’ fat over children to render 
them strong. The Namaquas wear amulets of fat. The Damaras 
collect the fat of certain animals, which tiiey believe to possess 
^eat virtue. It is kept in special receptacles ; ‘ a small portion 
dissolved in water is given to persons who return home safely 
after a lengthened absence. . . . The chief makes use of it as an 
unguent for his body.’ The fat of the human body possesses a 
proportionately higher sanctity and potency. It is especially 


the fat of the omentum that is regarded as possessing this vital 
force (Becker, La Vie en Afrique, ii. 366 ; E. H. Man, The 
Andaman Islands, 66 ; 0. J. Andersson, Lake N garni, 330, 233 ; 
W. R, Smith, op. cit. 383). The Australian savage will kill a 
man merely to obtain his kidney-fat with which to anoint him- 
self. It is believed that the virtues of the dead man are trans- 
fused into the person by anointing. It is a regular practice 
throughout Australia to use for this purpose the fat of slain 
enemies. These natives also employ it to make their weapons 
strong; sick persons are rubbed with it in order to obtain 
health and strength. In India a prevalent superstition relates 
to the supernatural virtues of momidl, an unguent prepared 
from the fat of boys murdered for the purpose. Grease made 
from the fat of a corpse is a potent charm among the Aleuts 
(B. B. Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 102, ii. 289, 813 ; JAI 
xxiv. 178 ; C. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 272 ; J. Dawson, 
The Australian Aborigines, 68 ; W. Orooke, The Popular Re- 
ligion and Folk-lore of Northern India, ii. 176 ; H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 145). A piece of human 
kidney-fat, worn round the neck, was believed by the Tas- 
manians to render a man proof against magic influence. The 
virtues of human fat as a curative and magical ointment are 
well known throughout the world. By its use love may be 
charmed, warriors rendered invulnerable, and witches enabled 
to fly through the air. Transformation into animals, as related 
in folklore, is effected by magical ointments, originally the fat 
of the animals in question (J. Bonwick, The Tasmanians, 
179 ; Apuleius, Metam. iii. 2. 1 ; Lucian, Lucius, 12). 

7. There are two further considerations to be 
taken into account in treating of the origin of 
unction. Sacred fat, in the first place, may be 
regarded as too holy, and therefore too dangerous, 
to be eaten. External application is a safer method 
of assimilating its virtues. In the second place, 
neither fat nor oil is, properly, an article of food in 
and by itself (W. R. Smith, 232, 386), but rather a 
medium or vehicle. Even in its cosmetic uses, oil 
is frequently a vehicle only, and when used alone 
woulcl he regarded as the medium of a hidden 
virtue. In its sacred applications, therefore, we 
may take it that the oil of anointing is the vehicle 
of a sacred or Divine life or vital-essence, which is 
either inherent in the material or induced there- 
into. When the primitive conception of the virtues 
of human and animal fat decays, the Divine essence 
is, as it were, put in commission, and may he trans- 
mitted to any unguent by various methods of con- 
secration. Apart from the sacredness which it 
carries, a holy unguent is distinguished from other 
vehicles chiefly by its original cosmetic, decorative, 
sanative, and other properties. 

The sacramental principle is thus the controlling 
factor in the theory of anointing ,* but it is always 
possible to trace the connexion between the essence 
and the accidents of holy oil, between the magical 
force or supernatural grace and those material pro- 
perties which, to quote a Catholic theologian, 
‘well represent the effects of this Sacrament; 
oleum enim sanat, lenit, recreat, mnetrat ac lucet ’ 
(P. Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica [1832], 
vii. 3). Ceremonial unction in all religions satisfies 
the condition laid down by Catholic theology for 
the Catholic rite of unction ; the differentia of the 
sacrament consists in the fact that ‘ the sign of the 
sacred thing, the visible form of invisible pace’ 
(Augustine), should be ‘ such as to represent it and 
bring it about.’ 

The methods of transmitting the sacred essence 
to the unguent are material contact, marical and 
religious formulas, intention, blessing, and prayer. 
The results of unction develop from the decorative 
and sanative through the magical stage to a super- 
natural consecration, which imparts spiritual re- 
freshment and strength — ^in Christian doctrine, 
grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

8. In the very widely spread use of fats and oils 
for the treatment of the sick, physical, magical, 
and religious ideas shade off into one another im- 
perceptibly. Some typical examples will illustrate 
the range and the working of these ideas. Thus 
the Australians nse various fats to assist the heal- 
ing of wounds and sores ; but to cure a sick man it 
is necessary to ‘siim’ the grease with which his 
body is rubbed (K. Langloh Parker, The EuaMayi 
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Tribe, 38; Speiicer-Gilien% 260, 464; Both, o^. 
cit. 157, 162). The shamans of Asiatic Bussia 
charm the hlubher, reindeer-fat, or bear’s grease 
with which the body of a patient is anointed. So, 
more definitely, the Melanesian medicine-man im- 
parts mana, magical or spiritual force, to the 
nngnent. ^ On the other hand, the most powerful 
unguent in the Chinese pharmacopceia owes its 
virtues to gold-leaf. Gold is considered to be the 
most perfect form of matter, and this unguent 
transmits life to the human body. The unguent 
employed by the priests of ancient Mexico, when 
sacrificing on the mountains or in caves, contained 
narcotics and poisons. It was supposed to remove 
the sense of fear, and certainly soothed pain. It 
was used in the treatment of the sick, and was 
known as ‘the divine physic.’ The holy oil of 
Ceram Laut may be manufactured only by a boy 
and a girl who are virgins. A priest superintends 
and repeats formulas over the on. The Amboynese 
offer oil to the gods. What is left over is returned, 
and now possesses Divine virtues. It is used to 
anoint sicl^ and sound alike, and is believed to 
confer all manner of blessings (V. M. Mikhailov- 
skii in JAI xxiv. 98; B. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesians, 198 f. ; J. J. M. de Groot, The Beligi 
ous System of China, iv. 331 f . ; Acosta, Sistory M 
the Indies [Hakluyt Society], ii. 365-367 ; J. G. B. 
Biedel, De sluik- en kroeskarige Bassen tusschen \ 
Selehes en Papua, 179 ; F. Valentijn, Oud en nieuw \ 
Oost-Indien, iii, 10). To return to magical ideas, I 
variations of method are seen in the practice of 
anointing the weapon which dealt the wound ; in 
the East Indian custom, whereby fruits and stones i 
are smeared with oil, and prayer is made that the ! 
bullets may rebound from the warriors as rain 
rebounds from what is covered with oil ; and in 
the Australian superstitions connected with bone- 
pointing. Here it is possible for the user of the 
magical weapon to release his victim from the 
wasting sickness he has brought upon him, if he 
rubs the apparatus or his own body with grease, in 
some cases giving what is left or the unguent to 
the sick man. un the principle of sympathy, a 
mother will grease her own body daity while her 
son is recovering from circumcision ( J. G. Frazer, 
i. 57 ff.; C. M. Pleyte in Tijdschrift van het 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskmndig Genootschap (1893), 
805 ; Langloh Parker, op. cit. 32 ; Spencer-GBlen^ 
466, also % 260). 

9 * The anointing of the dead is based on the prin- 
ciple that, as the Chinese say, the dead man ‘ may 
depart clean and in a neat attire from this world 
of cares.’ Africa, North America, and the Fiji 
and Tonga Islands supply typical examples of the 
custom. The corpse is washed, oiled, and dressed 
in fine clothes j[J. J. M. de Groot, op. cU. i. 6, 20 ; 
F. Batzel, The uistorif of Mankind, i, 328 ; Williams 
and Calvert, Fiji ana me Fijians, i. 188 ; J. Adair, 
History ^the North American Indians, 181). The 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Bomans thus pre- 
pared their dead for the last rites. The Egyptians 
also oiled the head of the mummy ; the Bomans 
poured perfumed oils over the ashes and the tomb. 
At the annual commemoration of those who fell at 
Platma, the Archon washed the grave-stones with 
water and anointed them with oil. The Greeks 
placed in the tomb vessels QdiKvBoi) containing 
unguents for the use of the dead. The KingsmiD 
Islanders, like many other peoples, preserved the 
skulls of dead relatives. These were oiled and 
garlanded ; food was offered to them as if they 
were alive (Wilkinson, iii. 363 ; Servius on VirmI, 
^n. V. 219, ix, 483 ; Lucian, de Luetu, 11 ; Send- 
mann, Gr. Alterthumer, ii. 595, 600 ; Wilkes, XJ.S. 
Exploring Expedition, 656). The pious affection 
shown in such customs is elsewhere very commonly 
developed into practices which aim at a closer union 


with the departed. Thus in Australia we find a 
prevalent custom among mourners of anointing 
themselves with oil made from the decomposing fat 
of the corpse. This practice has typical examples 
in the Dutch East Indies, Africa, and North 
America. The Creek Indians anoint themselves 
with oil mingled with the ashes of the dead. A 
curious custom obtains in the Am Islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. As soon as a man is dead, his 
widow runs round to the houses of all his friends 
and smears the doors with oil (Spencer-Gillen^, 
530 ; Fison and Howitt, Kamilarot and Kumai, 
9AZ ; Biedel, op. cit, 308 ; First Beport BE, 146, 
155; Biedel, 268). The Catholic rite of Extreme 
Unction doubtless derives from the general prin- 
ciple of anointing the sick ; but, apart from such 
customs, there would seem to be no definite case 
elsewhere of the practice of unction immediately 
before death. 

10 . It will be convenient at this point to draw out 
the connexion between ceremonial anointing and 
the principles of tabu. In the first place, grease, 
oil, and fat are convenient vehicles for the applica- 
tion of ashes, charcoal, and other marks of mourn- 
ing, and of the red paint that denotes such persons 
as the shedder of blood and the menstruous woman. 
These states, being tabu, possess one form of 
sanctity ; but it is a general rule that anointing 
roper, together with decent apparel, should be 
iscarded during their continuance. Similarly, 
anointing, with other aids to well-being, is re- 
nounced by the ascetic. Differences of cosmetic 
custom produce exceptions to the rule ; thus, 
among the ancient inhabitants of Central America 
it was the custom to smear the body with grease 
as a mark of fasting and penance. During the 
penitential season which preceded the New Year 
festival, every man was thus anointed daily ; the 
festal use of paint was resumed as soon as the 
feast commenced (H. H. Bancroft, op. dt. ii. 690, 
696). In the second place, we have to recognize 
the cleansing powers of unction. Anointing is 
positive, lustration negative ; but this original dis- 
tinction is not kept intact, for consecrated water 
not only cleanses, hut imparts the Divine life of 
which it is the vehicle (W. E. Smith, 190) ; and 
consecrated oil, conversely, both imparts virtue 
and cleanses, by the action of the Divine life which 
it carries within it. Early peoples, it must he 
noted, employ fat and oil-refuse as a detergent. 
Anointing thus not only produces the sanctity of 
consecration, but also removes the sanctity of tabu. 
In the latter case, its result is re-admission to the 
normal life (which itself possesses a measure of 
sanctity [W. B. Smith, 426 j), and to that extent it 
brings about a re-consecration of impaired sanctity. 
The following cases show how unction and lustra- 
tion tend to assimilate. The ghl of the Hindus is 
held to purify by virtue of its sacred essence, while 
the sprinkling with sacred water which constitutes 
the abhiseka, or anointing of a king, possesses not 
only the name hut the function of ordinary anoint- 
ing. The Yoruba ‘ water of purification ’ is really 
an unguent, prepared from shea-butter and edible 
snails. The ‘ neutralizing rice-flour * of the Malays 
has both positive and negative virtues (A, B. Ellis, 
The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 141 ; W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 77, 376, 385). Lastly, in the very 
widely spread ritual of blood, the material is either 
sprinkled like water, poured like oil, or smeared 
like ointment, while the results of the ceremony 
are both to cleanse and to confer a blessing. 

XI. The examples which follow illustrate the use of auolatiw 
to remove tabu, and comprise various principles of cereinonm 
unction. In the On^ng-Java Islands all strangers are met by 
the priests immedmtely on landing. Sand and water are 
sprinided about, and the visitors themaelvas are sprinkled wito 
water, anointed with oil, and girt witih pandanus-lca^-ves. Ga^ 
virarriors on returning home are ‘waahM' by the women with 
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fat and butter, and tbeir faces are painted red and white (E. 
Parkinson in intemat Arckiv f&r BthnograpMe^ x. 112 ; P. 
Paulitscbke, Bthnographie Nordost-Afrikas, 258). Before smrt* 
mg' on a journey the Wanjamwesi smears his face with a sort of 
porridge, and the ceremony is repeated on his return. The 
Austrian who has smitten his enemy with sickness by the use 
of ‘ the hone ’ may release him from the curse by rinsing the 
magical weapon in water or by rubbing it with fat. Similarly, 
as noticed above, the operator may produce this result by 
greasing his own body. The customs connected with war and 
slaughter supply remarkable cases of this form of unction. In 
Ceram Laut, when war is decided upon, the chief anoints the 
feet of the aggrieved person with oil. It is a kind of consecration. 
The man then raises the warcry and rouses the people. The 
lUapurinja, ‘female avenger,’ among the Central Australians, 
is rubbed with grease and decorated. On her return, her hus- 
band removes the decorations and rubs her afresh with grease. 
The Fijians observed an elaborate ritual for the son of a chief 
after slaying his first man. He was anointed from head to foot 
with red turmeric and oil. For three days he lived in seclusion 
with several other youths, anointed and dressed like himself. 
They were forbidden to lie down, or sleep, or chaise their 
clothes, or enter a house where there was a woman (F. Stuhl- 
mann, Mit Emin Fascha ms ECerz von AJrika, 89 ; Roth, op. cit. 
167 ; Biedel, op. cit. 168 ; Spencer-Gillena, 466-468 ; Williams and 
Calvert, op. dt. i. 66). In the cases cited above many principles 
of early thought may be discerned. It is sufficient to note -fiiat 
war is a holy state, and that it must be inaugurated and con- 
cluded with ceremonial observance. 

12. The removal of tabu coincides with the 
renewal of normal life and normal sanctity, and 
anointing is employed here no less regularly than 
for the inauguration of a highly sacred state. 
Thus mourners are anointed, as in AMca and 
North America, when their period of sorrow is 
ended. Throughout Africa it is the custom to 
anoint the mother with fat and oil shortly after 
child-birth. The practice is common throughout 
the world, after sickness generally, with women 
after the monthly period, and with children after 
the ceremonial observances at puberty. The 
practice in the last instance often takes a peculiar 
form. In Australia, for instance, and the .^da- 
mans, a boy is made free of a forbidden food by ! 
the process of having fat rubbed over his face j 
and body (J. Shooter, The Kaffirs of Nataly Lond. i 
[1857], 241 ; 1 BBE W, 146 ; Maclean, Compendium \ 
of Kaffir Laws and Customs , 94, 99 ; Macdonald, ! 
Africanaf i. 129 ; Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, 
137 ; Spencer-Gillen% 386 ; E. H. Man in JAl 
xii. 134 ; Howitt, ih. xiii. 455, xiv. 316). 

13. Passing now to cases of consecration proper, 
we nnd anointing used to inaugurate periodic saered- 
ness, as in rites corresponding to baptism and con- 
firmation, in marriage and in worship. The cus- 
toms last noted tend to merge into these, {a) It is 
a custom of wide extension that the new-born child 
should be rubbed with oil (Roth, op. cit. 183; Ratzel, 
ii. 286; Williams and Calvert, L 175; Caron’s 
‘Japan’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, vii. 
635; Ellis, Yoruha- speaking Peoples, 141). This 
practice soon becomes ceremonial, and suggests 
baptismal analo^es. The Ovaberero ceremony of 
naming the child combines so many principles that 
it may stand for a typical summary. The nte takes 
place in the house of the sacred fire, and is per- 
formed by the chief man of the village. He first 
takes a mouthful of water, and spurts this over the 
bodies of mother and child. Then he addresses the 
ancestors thus ; ‘ To you a child is horn in your 
village ; may the village never come to an end.’ 
He then ladles some fat out of a vessel, spits upon 
it, and rubs it over his hands. He next rubs more 
fat in Ms bands, spurting water upon it. Then he 
anoints the woman. In doing this he crosses his 
arms, so as to touch with his right hand her right 
side, and with his left hand her left side. The 
process is repeated with the child. Finally he gives 
it a name, while touching its forehead with his own 
(E. Bannert in South African Folklore Jou/mal. 
ii. 67). 

(6) The anointing of boys and girls as a prelimi- 
nary to the ceremonies observed at puberty is of 
wide extension ; it is most prominent in Australia 


and Africa. In Central Australia the candidate is 
rubbed with grease at various times during the pro- 
tracted ceremonial. At the circumcision festival 
of the Masai the boys were allowed to gorge them- 
selves with beef. They rubbed the fat over their 
bodies, much as a Bayak rubs himself with the blood 
of a pig, or as a carnivorous animal rolls in the flesh 
of Ms prey (Spencer-Gillen^ 93, 135, also*, 242; 
JAI xxiv. 418 ; C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, 465). 

(c) In the ceremonial of marriage we find typical 
examples of anointing. The Central Australian, 
for a few days after receiving his wife, rubs her 
daily with grease and ochre. A few days before 
marriage the Angola bride is anointed with oil 
from head to foot, and until she is handed over to 
her husband is treated like a queen. The custom 
is frequent in Africa, and occurs in Fiji. The 
Malays anoint both bride and bridegroom. Li 
what amounts to a ceremony of re-marria^, per- 
formed after the birth of the first child, theRasuto 
pair are anointed by a medicine-man with a mix- 
ture of roots and fat. In Australia we find the cus- 
tom of anointing pregnant women (Spencer-Gillen^, 
135, 606 ; G. Tams, The Portuguese Possessions in 
South-West Africa [Eng. tr.], i. 175 ; Williams and 
Calvert, i. 169 ; Skeat, 385 ; ZE [1877] 78). 

{d) As a preliminary to worship, anointing is fre- 
quently incumbent on the people, more frequently 
on the priest. In ancient Greece, those who con- 
sulted the oracle of Trophonius were washed and 
anointed with oil. When a native of the Slave 
Coast worships the guardian spirit who resides in 
his head, he mbs his head with oil; the priests 
anoint themselves before entering the house of the 
god. The priests of Mexico and Central America 
were anointed from head to foot with a sacred 
unguent, which was also applied to the images of 
the gods. Returning to Greece, we learn that in 
the feast of Dionysus the men who carried the 
sacred bull to the temple were anointed with oil. 
Similarly, the Luperci at Rome were anointed and 
garlanded. An interesting side-light on the theory 
of anointing reaches us from Fiji and the Butch 
East Indies. At shamanistic ceremonies the person 
into whom the god is to enter is anointed with 
fragrant oil, by way of rendering him attractive to 
the deity (Pansanias, viii. 19. 2, ix. 39. 7 ; Ellis, 
Yoruha-speaking Peoples, 126, also Ewe-speaking 
Peoples, 76 j Acosta, History of the Indies, ii. 364 ; 
Bancroft, Native Paces, ii. 323, iii. 341 ; Lactantius, 
Inst. i. 21. 45 ; G. A. Wilken, Het Shanmnisme hij 
de Volken van den Indischen Archipel, 479 f. ; Wil- 
liams and Calvert, op. cit. i. 224), 
ii\. For the special consecration of priests, anoint- 
ing is a not uncommon piece of ritual, obtaining in 
various parts of the world. The Slave Coast of 
Africa provides a typical case. The candidate’s 
body is smeared with a decoction of herbs. ^ Then 
the priests who officiate anoint his head with^ ‘ a 
mystical unguent,’ and ask the god to accept him. 
If he is accepted, the deity is supposed to enter into 
Mm. A new cloth is put upon the ordained novice, 
and a new name conierred. Among the Buriats 
a shaman is consecrated by being anointed with the 
blood of a kid. In North America, among the 
Chikasaws, the candidate fasted for some time, and 
was consecrated by a bath and unction with bear’s 

S ease. The Toltecs and Totonacs of Central 

oaerica consecrated their pontiffs with an unguent 
made of india-rubber oil and children’s blood. For 
the anointing of their spiritual king, the Aztecs 
employed the unguent used at the enthronement 
of their temporal monarch. The priests of ancient 
Egypt were consecrated with holy oil poured upon 
the bead (Ellis, The Ewe-speahing Peoples, 143 f., 
JAI xxiv. 89; Adair, 122; Bancroft, ii. 214, iii. 
433, ii 201 ; Wilkinson, iii. 360). 

15. The anointing of kings, with which Semitic 
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and Christian custom has familiarized the world, 
is a spectacular rite of rare occurrence outside the 
sphere of Hebrew tradition. It is found, however, 
in a more or less perfect form among the ancient 
Egyptians, the Aztecs, and the Hindus ancient and 
modem. The Pharaoh was anointed after investi- 
ture with the sacred robes. The monuments give 
representations of the ceremony, and in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters the king of Cyprus sends to the 
king of Egypt ‘ a flask of good oil to pour on your 
head, now that you have ascended the throne of 
your kingdom.’ The Aztec ceremony of royal 
unction preceded coronation. The king-elect went 
in procession to the temple of Huitzilopochtli. 
After paying homage to the god, he was anointed 
throughout his whole body by the high priest, and 
sprinkled with holy water. He was then clothed 
in ceremonial robes, and about his neck was hung 
a gourd containing powerful remedies against sor- 
cery, disease, and treason. The unguent used was 
the black oil with which the priests anointed their 
own bodies and the images of the gods. Its name 
is variously given, ulli, or ole^ ana its chief con- 
stituent was india-rubber juice. The Quiches and 
Cakchiquels bathed the king at his coronation, and 
anointed his body with perfumes. Candidates for 
the order of Tecuhtli, the Garter of the Aztecs, 
were anointed with the same sacerdotal unguent 
(Wilkinson, iii. 360 ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, ^yria 
and Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 45 ; 
H. Winckler, The Tell el-Amama Letters \EiLg. tr.], 
87 ; Bancroft, ii. 144 f., 641, 196, iii- 385). 

The anointing of Idngs and priests combines 
several principles, and is not to oe explained on 
one separate line of development. It is, in the 
first place, a part of the festal dress essential on 
such occasions (W. K. Smith, 233, 453). Secondly, 
we have the various ideas connected with consecra- 
tion, — the transmission of sanctity, power, and new 
life {ib. 383 f.), on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
the ‘hedging’ of a dedicated person with sacred- 
ness, for his protection and the performance of his 
office. 

i6. The anointing of sacrifice and offering, the 
cdtar and the temple, and the sacred apparatus 
generally, supplies many details of ritual which 
fall into line with the main principles of religious 
unction, while giving prominence to such as are 
more closely connected with worship. The human 
sacrifices or the ancient Albanians of the Caucasus, 
of the Aztecs, and of the people of Timor, were 
anointed before being slain. The last case has to 
do with coronation. The princes of Kupang in 
Timor kept sacred crocodiles, and believed them- 
selves to oe descended from this animal. On the 
day of coronation, a young girl was richly dressed, 
decorated with flowers, and anointed with fragrant 
oil, to be oftered as a sacrifice to the sacred 
monsters. In the remarkable human sacrifice of 
the Khonds, the Meriah was anointed with oil, 
ghl, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers. He 
received * a species of reverence which it is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration.’ Evexw one 
who could toumied the oil on the victim’s body and 
rubbed it on his own head. The oil was regarded 
as possessing the same virtue as his flesh and blood 
conferred on the fields (Strabo, ii. 4. 7 ; Bancroft, 
iii. 333; Veth, Set eUand Timor, 21 ; S. C. Mac- 
pherson, Memorials of Service in India, 118 ; J. 
Campbell, Wild Tribes of Khondistan, 54 f., 112). 

The custom of ‘ dressing ’ ofierings with oil was 
regular in the worship of the ancient Greeks- When 
the natives of West Africa sacrifice an animal, 
they sprinkle it with palm-oil by way of attract- 
ing the spirits. At the festival of the New Fruits 
among the Creek Indians, the priest took some of 
each sort and smeared them with oil before offer- 
ing them to the spirit of fire. The people of Gilgit 


drench with wine, oil, and blood the branch of the 
sacred cedar used in their agricultural ceremonies. 
Similarly the Malays, in their ceremony of bring- 
ing home the Soul of the Bice, and the tfavanese, m 
the Marriage of the Bice Bride, anoint the rice 
with oil (Smidmann, ii. 236 ; Pausanias, viii, 42 ; 
A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba - speaking Peoples, 155 ; 
Adair, 96 ; Biddulph, Tribes of the Sindu Kush, 
106 ; Skeat, op, cit. 235 ; Veth, Java, i. 524), 

The natives of Celebes on great occasions anoint 
the flag and other emblems of state. The Santals 
anoint their cattle when celebrating the harvest- 
home. The Shans of Indo-China and the natives 
of Celebes purify with water and anoint with oil 
the plough used in their ceremonial ploughing of 
the rice-fields (G. K. Niemann in Biidragen voor 
de Tool- Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
IndU, xxxviii. 2. 270 ; W. Crooke, op. dt. ii. 308 ; 
E. Aymonier in REE xxiv. 272 ; B. F. Matthes, 
Biidragen tot de Ethnologic van Euid-Selebes, 93). 

When we pass to cases more definitely repre- 
sentative of worship, we find a development of two 
ideas : first, that the sacred life immanent in the 
sacred symbol or image needs periodical renewing ; 
and, secondly, that the spirit connected therewith 
requires conciliation ; anointing the sacred object 
renews its vigour and also brings the worshipper 
into union with the deity. When the Wawamba 
of Central Africa or the Australian of Queensland 
anoints his sacred stone with fat when asking it 
for rain, we may infer that the sacred object is 
supposed to be revived and rendered gracious by 
the cosmetic virtues of unction. Similarly the 
Central Australians rub their churmga with fat 
and ochre whenever they examine them. The 
churinga is supposed to have human feelings, and 
the process of anointing is said to ‘ soften it ’ (F. 
Stuhlmaim, op. cit. 654; Both, op, dt. 158 ; Spencer- 
Gillen’’, 255, 265, 270, also*, 161). Here the use of 
grease for utensils combines with cosmetic anoint- 
ing. In many cases it is natural to find these 
ideas merging in the notion of feeding the divine 
object; but it would be incorrect to derive the 
anointing of sacred stones from the practice of 
feeding the god. The custom of smearing blood 
upon sacred symbols and images is of wide exten- 
sion, but it is not a survival from any practice of 
pouring the blood into the mouth of an image. 
The practical primitive mind does not confuse 
anointing with nutrition, though well aware that 
the two are allied. As illustrating the extension 
of the custom, a few examples are here brought 
forward. The Greeks and Bomans washed, 
anointed, and garlanded their sacred stones. The 
bfjutkoKd of Delphi was periodically anointed and 
wrapped in wool (Schfimann, ii. 236 ; Lucian, 
Al^. 30 ; Apuleius, Elor. i, 1 ; Minucius Felix, 
Octav. iii.; Pausanias, x. 24, and J. G. Frazer, Com- 
mentary on Pausanias, v. 3541). The Malagasy 
anoint sacred stones with fat or oil or the blood of 
victims. The Wakamba neat-herd anoints a rock 
with oil and offers fruits, in order to get his cattle 
through a difficult pass (J. Sibree, History of 
Madagascar, 305 ; ZE x. 3M). This combination 
of nutrition and unction is found among the Kei 
islanders ; every family here possesses a sacred 
black stone, and to obtain success in war or trade 
a man anoints this with oil and oflers fruits to it. 
In Celebes, sacred images, apparatus, and buildings 
are smeared with oil by worshippers. The ancient 
Egyptians anointed the statues of the gods, apply- 
ing the unguent with the little finger of the Icut 
hand. The Arval Brothers anointea the imawe of 
their goddess, Dea Bia, on festival days. At the 
ceremony of mourning for the dead god, the stone 
image of Attis was anointed. This was probably 
the unction of the dead. When the image was 
brought out from the tomb on the day of Besurrec- 
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tion, the priest anointed the throats of the wor- 
shippers. The religion of ancient Greece provides 
a curious instance of the meeting of the practical 
and the religious spheres. The old temple-statues 
of the gods, made of wood, were rubbed with oil 
to preserve them from decay, while to preserve 
the magnificent creations of gold and ivory, such 
as the image of Zeus at Olympia, oil was run in 
pmes throughout the statue (Kiedel, op, cit, 223 ; 
Matthes, op, cit 94 ; Wilkinson, op, cit hi, 361 ; 
OIZ vi. 9797 ; Firmicus, de Errorej 23 ; Pausanias, 
V. 11, and FrazeFs Com, ad loc.). 

17 . The principle of communion with the deity 
by means of anointing the sacred symbol or the 
worshipper himself is more ^parent in the ele- 
mentary stages of worship. The Assiniboins, we 
are told, venerate the bear, and try to keep on 
good terms with him. They pray to him when 
they wish to be successful in a bear-hunt, and so 
to secure a good supply of bear’s flesh to eat and 
of the bear’s grease with which they are always 
anointed. The natives of Central Australia, at the 
Intichiuma ceremony for maintaining the supply 
of kangaroos, eat a little of the flesh of this animal 
and anoint their bodies with the fat. In order to 
obtain success in hunting euros, they rub them- 
selves with stones supposed to be parts of that 
animal. SSnilarly, before eating snakes they rub 
their arms with snake fat. At a higher stage of 
development we find the West African negro anoint- 
ing that part of his own body where his guardian 
spirit resides (de Smet, Western Missions and 
Missionaries^ 139; Spencer - Gillen % 206, also'>, 
182, 255; Ellis, Yoruha-speahing Peoples, 126 f.). 

18 . The oil of anointing, as we have seen, trans- 
mits the sacredness latent within it in either of 
two directions— to the worshipper or to the god. 
If we look at the controlling source of its virtue, 
che potentially sacred substance of the human 
body, and compare the earliest forms of consecra- 
tion, we see that the theory of anointing leads us 
back to pre-theistic and even pre-fetishistic times. 
The elementary stages of dedication illustrate the 
less common direction of anointing, in which the 
worshipper or the priest confers sanctity instead of 
receiving it. The dedication, more or less informal, 
of sacred buildings and apparatus by anointing 
obtained in Egypt, Greece, and Italy ; it is remark- 
ably prominent in India, ancient and modern, but 
does not appear to have been general elsewhere. It 
is, of course, connected with the use of oil for tools, 
utensils, and furniture, but also has associations 
with fetishistic methods of making gods (Crawley, 
The Tree of Life, A Study of Beligion [1905], 232). 
The ritual of renewing the sacred vigour of a 
sacred symbol has already been referred to ; here 
we note the original induction. Thus every man 
on the Gold Coast makes for himself a suhman, or 
tutelary deity. When he has made it, he anoints 
it with butter. Among the Bataks the guru 
inducts a spirit into the fetish with various cere- 
monies, chief among which is the application of a 
vegetable - unguent (Ellis, Tshi - speaking Peoples, 
100 f. ; Hagen in Tijds. v, TaaL Land- en Volkenh. 
van Ned. Indie, xxviii. 525 ; Matthes, op, dt. 94). 
But the Central Australian, rubbing a newly 
made ehuringa with fat, is an unconscious ex- 
ponent of the embryonic stage of consecration by 
unction, 

19 . In its latest developments anointing passes 
into a theological metaphor of g'wa^f-aoctrinal 
import. Spiritual unction carries with it from 
the sacramental to the ethical-religious plane the 
various gifts of consecration, leaving in its course 
such traces of mysticism as * the White Ointment 
from the Tree of Life,’ found in the baptismal 
formula of the Ophites, and Justin’s adaptation of 
Plato’s fancy, to the effect that the Creator im- 


pressed the Soul of the Universe upon it as an 
unction in the form of a x (Justin, Apol, i. 60; 
Plato, Timceus, 36). 

In conclusion, the history of anointing in its 
connexion with religion shows that of all sacra- 
mental media the sacred unguent is the most 
spiritual, and that from beginning to end holy 
unction is the least material of all purely physical 
modes of assimilating the Divine. Its characteristic 
is soul. 

Literaturh!.— -E sp. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites^ 
(1894). Other references— j&ncyc. J. G. Frazer, The 

Golden Bought (1900), ii. 364 f.; A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose (1902), 106 f £. ; F. W. Culmann, Das Salhen im Morgen- 
und Abendlande iisne). A. E. CRAWLEY. 

ANOINTING (Hindu). — Unguents have been 
in regular use from the^ earliest times for every 
form of cosmetic, luxurious, medicinal, and cere- 
monial unction. Cosmetic and medicinal oils and 
pastes are found in greater number and variety 
m India than in any other country, though animal 
fats are there, of course, prohibited. Scented 
and coloured preparations are frequent ; for cere- 
monial purposes, sandal-paste or oil, oil and tur- 
meric, and ghi are chiefly used. Sandal -oil is 
popular on account of its fragrance ; ghi and tur- 
meric are extensively employed in medicine and 
cookery ; turmeric and mustard-oil possess invigor- 
ating properties. Oil is applied to the head and 
body before and frequently after the hath. The 
practice is said to invigorate the system, and it 
is noted in the ancient literature that diseases do 
not approach the man who takes physical exercise 
and anoints his limbs with oil. Infants are well 
rubbed with mustard-oil, and are then exposed to 
the sun ; it is asserted, on scientific authority, that 
the practice is a preventive of consumption. The 
hair is always well pomaded, coconut-oil being 
chiefly used. Sandal- or rose-water is offered to 
guests 5 and this custom {mdlaya-chandana) is the 
ancient arghya. During mourning and sickness 
anointing is discontinued, also on fast-days, on 
visits to sacred places, by Brahmans in the stage 
of life as student or ascetic, and by women during 
menstruation. At the conclusion of her period a 
woman is rubbed with saffron-oil ; and anointing, 
more or less ceremonial, marks recovery from sick- 
ness and the end of mourning.* 

Magical unguents, to which potency was ^ven 
by mantras, were and still are used to inspire love, 
and to prevent or cure evil and disease. A still pre- 
valent superstition is that of momidh, the essential 
element of which is an unguent prepared from the 
fat of a hoy murdered for the purpose. This is 
believed to heal wounds and to render the body 
invulnerable. The amfta oil made men strong 
and women lovely; it ensured offspring, averted 
misfortune, promoted prosperity, and guaranteed 
long life. Its manufacture Avas preceded by puri- 
ficatory rites. The Brahman, when about to auoint 
himself, should think of the Chiranjlvins (‘the 
long-lived’), seven half -divine persons. 

At the hair-parting ceremony {simantonnayana), 
performed during pregnancy, the woman is bathed 
and fragrant oil is poured on her head. Immedi- 
ately after birth the child is rubbed with warm 
mustard-oil. The tonsure [chdula) takes place at 
the age of three; the child is anointed with oil 

* XT. C. Eutfc, Materia Medica of the Eindus, pp. 13 fl., 225 ; 
J. E. Padfield, The Eindu at Hoim, Madras, 1896, p. 90; A. P. 
R, Hoernle, The Bower MS.jpassim ; W. Ward, Eistm'y^ Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of^ the Hindoos, i. 92, 275, iii 345 ; Bhagyat 
Sinh Jee, Aryan MedieaZ Science, pp. 46, 62 ; L§.1 Behari Day, 
Govinda Sdmanta, 1874^ p, 67 ; J. A. iHibois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, cmd Ceremonies^, tr. by H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 
1899, pp. 188, 713 ; Laaos of Manu, tr. by G. Biihler, SBE cxxv. 
Oxford, 1886, p. 62 ; Monier Williams, Brdhmanism and Hindu- 
ism*, London, 1891, pp. 153, 807; RajendralaJa Mitra, Indo- 
Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 434, 439, ii. 17 fl, ; S. O. Bose, The 
Hindoos as they are, 18^, pp. 17, 28* 
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and washed. Girls, on arriving at puberty, are 
decorated and anointed with o3, or oil and tur- 
meric (Jiaridra), Brahman boys, on investiture 
with the_ thread, are similarly anointed with oil 
and haridrd* The ceremony of gatra-haridrd 
is performed during the preliminary marriage- 
rites and on the wedding-day. Bride and bride- 
groom are anointed with oil and turmeric. The 
‘sandalwood stone,’ which they have to touch 
with their feet, is rubbed with oil. The bride’s 
brother smears the hands of the bride with ghi, 
and sprinkles parched rice upon them. At a 
Yanadi wedding the mothers of the contracting 
parties anoint them with oil, turmeric, and sandal- 
paste. They then bathe and put on new clothes. 
Among the Kannadiyans the village barber 
sprinkles ghi over the heads of the bridal pair, 
who afterwards take an oil bath. For the sin- 
durddn^ sandal-paste, blood, or vermilion are 
chiefly used. Oil or paste is a common medium 
for sacred marks. 

After death, the body is washed and anointed 
with sandal-paste, oil, and turmeric, or ghi. In 
some cases the chief mourner touches each aper- 
ture of the body with his lips, repeats a mantray 
and ijours ghi on each. The forehead of a dying 
man is, if possible, smeared with the sacred mud 
of the Ganges. At the burial of the um the chief 
mourner anoints himself with ghi. 

At the ordination of a Buddhist priest, his hair 
is touched with oil before being eut,t The im- 

E ortant ceremony of dbhiseka (wh. see), the royal 
aptism or consecration, is in principle a form of 
unction j the holy water, with its numerous in- 
OTedients, consecrates rather by infusion of divine 
force than by lustration. This rite was celebrated 
towards the close of the protracted ceremonies of 
the Tdjamycn, The proper time for its celebration 
was the new moon after the full moon of Phalguna, 
i,e, about the end of March. Eighteen ingredients 
were necessary, the chief being the water of the 
sacred river Sarasvati. The others included ghi, 
milk, cow-dung, honey, sugar, sandal-water, per- 
fumes, earths, turmeric, and rice-meal. The adh- 
varyu mixed them from eighteen pitchers in a 
bucket of udumhara wood, repeating a mantra at 
every stage, e.y., *0 honeyed water, whom the 
Devas coilected, thon mighty one, thou begotten 
of kings, thou enlivener; with thee Mitra and 
Varuna were consecrated, and India was freed 
from his enemies; I take thee.’ ‘0 water, thou 
art naturally a ^ver of kingdoms, grant a king- 
dom to my YajamSna’ (naming the Mng). *0 
honeyed and divine ones, mix with each other 
for the strength and vigour of onr Yajamana.* 
The king, after a prelimmary sprinkling, put on 
a bathing-dress, the inner garment of which was 
steeped in ghi, and took his seat on a stool covered 
with a tiger-skin, facing the east, and, as the cur- 
ing commenced, raised his arms. On his nead 
was a rose-head of gold, through which the sacred 
liq^uid was to spread in a shower. The contents 
of the one bucket were transferred to four ; these 
the adhvaryu, the Brahman priest, a h^atriya, 
and a vai^ya poured in turn over the head of the 
king from their respective positions. Mantras 
were recited, such as — 

‘0 Yajamana, I bathe thee with the glory of the moon ; may 
you be king of kings among kings- ... 0 ye well worshipped 


»H. OMenberg, DU Religim. des Veda, 1894, pp. 490, 618; 
TM Bower MS,, L 104ff- : Dubois, pp. 28, 86, 160, 273 ; Monier 
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Devas, may you free him from aP his enemies, and enable him 
to discharge the highest duties of the Ksatriya. . , 

At the close the BrShman said, ‘ Know ye that 
he has this day become your king ; of us Brlhraanas 
Soma is the king.’* Noteworthy details are the 
prayers to * the divine Quickeners/ the belief that 
the gods consecrated the king, and that through 
the rite he was fllled with divine force. The essence 
of water is vigour ; this and the vitalizing essence 
of all the ingredients of the sacred liquid enter 
into him. One mantra states that he is sprinkled 
with priestly dignity. f The hair of the king was 
not to be cut until a year had elapsed. Three 
forms of abhiseka are mentioned—aMi^e^ for 
kings, purndbh^eka for superior kings, and maM- 
hhiqeka for emperors. According to the Vdraha 
Purtoa, a man may perform the ceremony on 
himself in a simplified form r * He who pours sesa- 
mnm-seed and water on his head from a right- 
handed kahkha destroys all the sins of his life.’ 

A modified form of abhUeka is still employed ftt th« corona- 
tion of Eajahs. In Assam, for instance, the water for ttie 
ceremony is taken from nine holy places, and is mingled with 
the juices of plants. A similar account is ^ven of ooronaWon 
in My'sore, In RAjputina the ceremony is unction rather than 
baptism. A mixture of sandal-paste and attar of roses is the 
unguent employed, and a little of this is placed on the forehead 
with the middle finger of the right hand. The royal jewels are 
then tied on.t 

As in Vedic times, the Brahman washes and 
anoints himself with oil or ghi before performing 
religions duties. The institutor of a ceremony 
also anoints himself. On the first day of the 
festival Sankrdnti it is the custom for every one 
to take a bath, in which rubbing the body with 
oil forms a conspicuous feature. In the nirudha- 
pahibandka rite the tree from which the sacrificial 
post was to be cut was anointed, and the victim, 
after being rubbed with oil and turmeric and 
washed, was anointed with ghi just before the 
sacrifice. In the Yagfia sacrifice the ram is 
rubbed with oil, bathed, covered with ak§ataSy 
and garlanded. § At the Durgd-pmd festival a 
plantain tree is bathed and anointed with several 
kinds of scented oils. 

The consecration of buildings ^ means of unction 
is a well “developed feature of Hindu ritual. There 
is a ceremony analogous to the laying of foundation- 
stones, in which a piece of wood [mnka) is decor- 
ated and anointed, being thereby animated with 
the spirit of the god VAstupurusha, who becomes 
the tutelary deity of the house. Again, when the 
principal entrance is put up, the woodwork is 
anoinfed with sandal -oil and worshipped. The 
same ceremony is performed over the ridge-plate 
and the well, and for the house generally, when 
first entered. 

The images of the gods in the temples are bathed, 
anointed, and dressed by the priests daily. Un- 
guents for this purpose {vUepana) are one of the 
* essential offerings ’ presented by worshippers. 
Sacred stones are also anointed and decorated ; 
and the worshippers of Siva anoint the lihga. 

The principle of consecration is well brought out 
in the flindu ritual of anointing, while the allied 
principles of decoration and purification are fully 
recognized.ll A. E. Crawley. 


ANOINTING (Semitic).--If we find traces of 
anointing among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, 
* jEl&jendralala Mitra, ii. 8, 87ff..46fl. 
f H. Oldenberg, PP. 428, 472 ; Satapatha Brdhunm^ ta*. h^r 
J. Eggeling in SBB, vol. xU. p. 68«. ; A. Weber, Uber dm 
dm Mdjasliya, Berlin, 1898, pp. 4, 38 1, 42-46, 

110-117. 

t RAJendral&la Mitra, !i. 46 ff.. i. 286; B. Hamilton, iii W. 
Martin, Eastern XnMa, 1888, in. 611; L. Bowring, Eastern 
Experiences, p. 898 ; E. G. Balfour, Encydopcsdia of Indus, 
s.v, ‘Anointing.’ 

I H. Oldenberg, p. 898 ; K. Mitra, i. 869 f. ; Dubois, p. 6X8. 

8 Bose, p. 101 f. ; M. wmiams, pp. 197, 221, 420, 448 ; B. Hodg- 
son, Nepal and Tibet, p. 140; JBAS, 1843, p. 20; AMU Re- 
searches, vii. 894 ; Dubois, p. 689 ; MiDtdnitPa%w, Tantra, v. 91. 
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we must perforce assume that, though stUl cling- 
ing by force of habit and tradition to rites and 
practices that fall within the category of primitive 
religious customs, resting upon distinctly primitive 
beliefs, they had advanced beyond these beliefs 
sufficiently to cause the rise among them of the 
longing to come into direct touch—not merely 
throng the mediation of a special body of men 
— ^with the higher powers. A custom of this kind 
is vouched for in the pre-Islamic period in con- 
nexion with the visit to the old sanctuary at 
Mecca, known as the Ka'ba, when the worshippers, 
in order to acquire and take, as it were, into their 
own person some of the sanctity associated with 
the deities of the place, rubbed their hands over 
the images of the gods (Wellhausen, Eest& Arab, 
p. 105) or pressed themselves against the 
edifice itself. Although no unguent which we 
commonly associate with anointing appears to 
have been employed, it is significant that the 
verb used to express this pressing {taharruh) comes 
from the stem that in both Heb. and Assyr. em- 
bodies the idea of ‘ottering,* while the rubbing 
{tammmh) is from a stem that in Hebrew becomes 
the generic term for anointing, and in the form 
m^^ah (Messiah) becomes one of the most signifi- 
cant terms in the religious nomenclature of both 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Unless the kissing of the gods or of sacred 
objects, as, the ‘black stone* at the Kaba, 
be included, the ancient Semites do not appear to 
have gone further than to symbolize in these rites of 
pressing and rubbing the desire to reach out to the 
sanctity associated with images or objects. The 
use of wine and oil belongs to a still later stage of 
religious custom, and, when they are met with in 
ancient Arabia, are probably due to external 
influences. ^ On the other hand, the antiquity of 
the blood-rite as a ceremony, used in covenanting, 
being vouched for (Trumbull, Blood Covenant, 
ch. i.), some of the uses to which blood is put in 
the sacrificial ritual of the ancient Semites may 
prope^ be classed under the category of anoint- 
ing. To be sure, the custom of pouring or rubbing 
the blood of a sacrificial animal over a sacred stone 
on which the slaughtering is done, is not looked 
upon as a species of anointing, for the purpose of 
the act is to symbolize that the deity, represented 
by the stone, or supposed to reside in it, has 
accepted the animal by receiving the blood as the 
vital element ("Wellhausen, l,c, p. 113). However, 
in the ancient Semitic method of covenanting by 
dipping the hands in blood (Trumbull, Z.c. ch. i.) 
a union of the contracting parties is symbolized, 
and if the deity is introduced into the act by 
rabbing the blood also over his symbol — whatever 
it may be — ^it is with the view of making the deity 
a party to the covenant, and in so far the thought 
of a direct union with the deity— a blood relation- 
ship — is present. Yet even here a direct transfer 
of sanctity from the deity to his worshippers does 
not appear to take place, as would be involved 
in anomting, viewed as a religious rite. It is 
significant, as Wellhausen {lx, p. 99) points out, 
that the ‘ black stone* of the Kana is not smeared 
with blood. This may be taken as a proof that 
communion with the deity had its decided limita- 
tions among the ancient Semites, so that the 
sprinkling of blood over the door-posts and lintels, 
or the threshold of a dwelling, and such other 
practices as are instanced by Curtiss and Doughty 
as survivals of primitive religion among the in- 
habitants of Syria and Arabia, in which the blood 
is rubbed or sprinkled on animals or fields or 
newly erected or newly occupied dwellings as a 
protection against demons {jinn), or, in more posi- 
tive terms, ‘for a blessing* (Curtiss, Frimitive 
Semitic Religion To-Day, ch. xv. j Doughty, 


Arabia Deserta, i. pp. 136 and 499, ii. p. 100, 
etc.), are not to be interpreted as anything more 
than the placing of the o ejects in question under 
the control of the gods invoked through the sacri- 
ficial animal. The use of blood in the Hebrew 
ritual, such as the sprinkling over the worshmpers 
(Ex 24), or over the altar and the sanctuary (Lv 4), 
for which Kobertson Smith {Rel, of Semx p. 344) 
may be consulted, embodies the same general idea. 

Considerations of this nature lead us to the 
conclusion that the prominent r61e played by 
anointing among the Hebrews, with the application 
of unguents to sacred objects or to persons in- 
vested with sanctity, as priests and kings, is an 
expression of considerably advanced religious 
beliefs, in which the^ symbolical transfer of 
qualities associated with the Divine essence 
enters as a prominent factor. That this use of 
unguents in religious rites represents the transfer 
to the sphere of religion of originally secular rites, 
marking the adornment of one’s person, may be 

S -anted j but this view, so brilliantly set forth by 
obertson Smith {l.c. p. 232 ff.), must not blind 
us to the fact that in the transfer something more 
than the mere desire to show honour to sacred 
objects or persons was intended. The act was 
meant actually to symbolize the sanctity bound 
up with such objects and persons, and was to be 
understood as the investiture with such sanctity. 
The use of oil and wine as unguents — both sym- 
bols of luxury accompanying a more advanced 
culture— seems at all times to have been bound up 
with anointing among the Hebrews as among the 
other nations of antiquity, and is practised to this 
day in the Roman and (>reek Churches for the 
consecration of sacred edifices. We have in this 
way instances of the anointing of altars, as, e.g., the 
stone at Bethel (Gn 28^® 35^^); and, incidentally, 
it may be noted that the reference to oil, which 
a wanderer like Jacob could hardly have carried 
with him, indicates the projection of a late custom 
into the remote past. A similar projection is to be 
seen in the statement that the furniture of the 
Tabernacle and the Tabernacle itself were anointed 
with oil (Ex 30^ 40^®). Similarly, the high priest 
was anointed with oil, sprinkled and poured on 
his head (Lv S'^), while in the case of the ordinary 
priests, the oil was only sprinkled on them (Lv 8^). 
The anointing of kings represented the formal 
investiture with an office that was always regarded 
as a sacred one among the Hebrews. We have 
explicit references to such anointing in the case of 
Saul (1 S 10^), David (1 S 16^^ 2 S 2^ 5®), Solomon 
(1 K H*), Joash (2 K Jehoahaz (2 K and 
we may therefore assume that the rite was a 
general one from the beginnings of kingship among 
the Hebrews. That the act indicated, besides the 
purely formal investiture, the actual transfer of 
Divine powers to the person anointed, may be 
concluded from the explicit statement in connexion 
with the anointing ceremony, that ‘the spirit of 
Jahweh * rested with the anointed one ; so in the 
case of David (1 S 16^®). Correspondingly, the 
Divine Spirit leaves Saul (v.^^) as an indication 
that he is no longer in touch with the Divine 
Essence, i.e, is deposed from his sacred office. 

In the further spiritualization of the funda- 
mental idea underlying the rite of anointing, 
namely, the transfer of sacred or Divine qualities 
to an object or individual, the prophets are 
naturally viewed as the ‘ anointed ’ ones (Ps 105^®), 
even though the ceremony itself was not per- 
formed, except possibly in the single instance of 
Elisha, and even in this case the order given 
to Elijah to perform it (1 K J9^®) may be intended 
only as a metaphor to indicate the transfer of the 
Divine Spirit to Elisha. The metaphorical applica- 
tion is clear in the case of Cyrus, who is called the 
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* anointed ’ of the Lord, to indicate that he acts in 
accordance with the Divine quality with which he 
is imbued. The same interpretation is to be put 
upon the appellation ‘anointed’ employed in a 
late Psalm (105^“^). Prom this it was a natural 
step to designate Israel as the chosen people of 
Jahweh, as His ‘anointed’ one (Ps 84® 89®®* 
Hab 3^® etc.), in which case ‘anointed’ has become 
a synonym for holy, i.e. endowed with the holy 
Essence. The final stage is reached in the doctrine 
of the Messiah as the ‘anointed’ one to bring 
salvation to His people and to mankind in genera). 
In Christianity, Jesus becomes the ‘ Messiah 
excellence (Gr. Xpi(rr6s), while Jewish theolo^ in 
rejecting Jesus as the Kedeemer of mankind was 
gradually led to abandon the doctrine of a personal 
Messiah, and to accept in its stead the outlook 
towards a Messianic age. The association of 
anointing with the Divine Spirit passed over into 
the Christian Church, which, to emphasize the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on all believers (2 Co 
1 Jn instituted the practice of anointing 

with oil in conjunction with the rites of baptism 
and coniirmation. 

As yet no traces of anointing as a religious rite 
have been found in Babylonia and Assyria, though 
this does not preclude the possibility of our yet 
coming across the rite in cuneiform documents, 
especially for those periods when kingship and 
Divinity were in close union, as appears to have 
been the case in the days of Sargon, and during the 
reign of the Ur dynasty (c. 3000 to c. 2400 B.C.). 
In later times we have the pronounced tendency 
towards the secularization of the office of royalty, 
with a concomitant centralization of Divine pre- 
rogatives in the priesthood ; and it would appear 
that among the Phoenicians likewise the position of 
the king, under the influence of the late Bab. -Assyr. 
conception, became a distinctively secular one, 
connecting itself with that of a lay- judge rather 
than with that of a priest-king. As for anointing 
as a secular rite among the Semites, there is every 
reason to believe that its origin is bound up with 
the use of unguents as medicinal remedies. In the 
medical prescriptions preserved on the cuneiform 
tablets of Asurbanipal’s library, copied from 
originals that probably date from as early as 
2000 B.C., oils of various kinds to be applied to the 
skin are mentioned. The frequent mention of 
unguents as remedial agents, both in the OT and 
NT (Is 1®, Ezk 16®, Lk 10®*, Mk 6^®,_ and especially 
Ja 5^*), points in the same direction, ana forms 
the basis of the Boman Catholic sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, and the Greek and (previous to 
1652) Anglican anointing of the sick. The cleans- 
ing qualities of unguents appear also to have been 
recognized at an early peri^ in Babylonia, as well 
as their power in the prevention of diseases of the 
skin, so common in hot and moist climates. The 
use of unguents thus became at once a part of 
the toilet and an adornment of the person, like 
dress and ornaments. With the increase of luxury, 
expensive and highly scented oils were used, and, 
as a natural corollary to this stage of the custom, 
anointing became a symbol of prosperity (Ps 92^®), 
while the general tendency in mourning rites to 
return to the customs of an earlier age led to the 
view that anointing was not appropriate during 
the prescribed period of lament for the dead, so 
that it was discontinued at such times. In the 
Semitic Orient popular customs are apt to become 
hardened into ceremonial obligations, and thus the 
anointing of a guest takes its place as a ceremony 
of greeting and hospitality, and also as a means 
of bestowing honour. The account of ^ Mary’s 
anointing Jesus with precious nard is an illustra- 
tion of the observance of the ceremony down to a 
late period. Anointing oneself before paying 


ceremonial visits falls under the same cateuorv 
(Ku3»). 

IpERATURB. — Besides the references in this art. see the 
Hebrew Archceotogies of Benzingrer and Nowack, and the 
Ijtemture in HastinM’ i)B, s.v. * Anointing.’ See also Jamb at 
Bethel by A. Smythe Palmer (1890), pt. iii., ‘ The Anointing,* 
with some references to literature given there. 

Mokeis Jasteow, Jr. 

ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.— 

I. I-ife.—Anselm was bom of noble parents at Aosta (not 
Qressan) in 1033. After a sheltered youth spent in study, on 
the death of his mother he crossed the Alps, and after three 
yeara of wandering settled in 1059 at the abbey of Bee in Nor- 
mandy, newly founded (1039) by the saintly Herlwin. There 
Banfranc was then at the zenith of his fame as a teacher. In 
1060, on the death of his father, Anselm took the cowl, and 
when Lanfranc removed to Caen (1068), Anselm was elected 
his successor as prior. The fame of Bee as a school grew 
greater still. Anselm’s genius as a teacher was remarkwile ; 
his gentle methods mark an epoch in pedagogics (see asp. 
Eadmer, Vita, i. cc. 10, 11, 22). On the death of Herlwin (Aug. 
1078) the reluctant Anselm was appointed abbot. One result of 
this election was of far-reaching consequences. Bee had been 
endow^ with vast estates in England, and Anselm’s journeys 
in their interest brought him into touch with both the Oon- 
queror and William n., and endeared him to the whole nation. 
On the death of Lanfranc (May 28, 1089) all men looked to 
Anselm as his successor. But Rufus, whose settled principle 
was the spoliation of the Church by keeping sees vacant and 
claiming their revenues, refused to appoint a new archbishop. 
In 1093 the king fell ill at Gloucester, and in one of ms 
spasms of remorse sent for Anselm, and after some delay 
appointed him archbishop (March 6, 1093). To procure Anselm’s 
acceptance violence was almost necesssary, but once nominated, 
the ‘ furious bull,' already repentant of his penitence, discovered 
that the * weak old sheep ’ (Ead. Hist Nov. {HN} 30) was more 
than his match. Anselm insisted on the resiatution to Canter- 
bury of all its estates, and on the recognition of Urban n. 
(already recognized in Normandy) as the true pope. To this 
last William ii., who had taken advantage of an anti-pope 
(Clement in.) to seize Peter’s pence for himself, was driven to 
verbal consent by Anselm’s threat of retiring to Bee. At last 
Anselm was enthroned (25th Sept. 1093), doing homage for his 
temporalities, a matter of interest in view of later disputes. 

The question of the recognition of Urban was, however, not 
r^lly settled j and in 1096, William, angered by Anselm’s in- 
sistence on his own reformation, as well as by his omission to 
give bribes, once more refused to acknowledge UrlMtn. *Na 
man,* he said, ‘ may acknowledge a pope in England without 
my leave. To challenge my power in this is to deprive me of my 
crown ’ (Ead. HN 53). All that Anselm could obtain was t^e 
reference of this to a Great Council held at li^kingham 
(Feb. 26, Eadmer, Vita, ii. 16 ; or March 11, Eadmer, HN 68). 
There, in spite of the defection of the bishoi®, who were all, with 
the exception of Qundulph of Rochester, ‘ king’s men,’ Anselm 
virtually won, chiefly through the support given hto by the 
barons (1095). 

On the outbreak of other disputes, and the impossibility 
of obtaining any reformation, Anselm appealed to Rome — a pro- 
cedure as yet unheard of in England (Oct. 1097). Kis journey 
thither was, however, useless, and after two years he left, 

* having obtained nought of judgment or of advice * (BN 114). 
Urban, in fact, had troubles enough of his own, and his pre- 
lates (Ead. HN iii.; cf. Will. Malm. Ge$t. Pont. 34) seem to have 
been won over by William’s gold. But the two years were not 
lost, for during the summer heat Anselm finished at Bohiavi 
(modern Liberi), in the Alban mountains, his Our Deutt Homo. 
At Urban’s request he also attended the Council of Bari (Oct. 
1098), and vindicated before the Greeks the Latin doctrine of 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit. From Rome Anselm, re- 
fused admission to England, retired to Lyons, but on the death 
of Rufus (Aug. 2, 1100) was summoned hack to England by 
Henry i. To his influence, in fact, Henry owed his crown in his 
struggle with his brother Robert. A new dispute on the sub- 
ject of lay investitures soon broke out. In England this was 
undoubtedly an innovation on Anselm’s part on the * customs.* 
In reality it was a part of the great conflict on the matter 
on the Continent, first started by Hildebrand, which after a 
struggle of 56 years, in which W battles were fought, was 
settled at last by the compromise of Worms (Sept. 23, 1122). 
After many attempts on the part of Henry to wm over pope 
Paschal ii., Anselm journeyed once more to Rome to defend his 
own views. He was forbidden by Henry to return to England 
(Christmas, 1103). For eighteen months he lived in b«i*- 
ment at Lyons, but on hia preparing to excommunicate Henry, 
the king, influenced by his English queen, Eadgyth or Maud 
(whose marriage was due to Anselm), gave way, and on August 
1, 1107, a compromise was agreed to, virtually a victory for 
Anselm (HN 186). 

Before the peace was made, Anselm had returned to England 
(Aug, 1106), and was received with enthusiasm by king and 
people. But he had come home to die. For six moams he 
gradually faded away, kept alive Iw his desire to write a 
tteatise on the origin of the soul. On Wedn^day, April 21, 
1109, he feR asleep. His canonimMon, a suit fewr whwh was 
begun by Becket in 1163 (Hist. Bechet, R.S., v. 36), was deferred, 
through the troubles over Becket’s murder, untal 1494 (Wilkins, 
Cone. iii. 641). By one of the ironies of histoiy, it was then the 
work of the profligate pope Alexander vl But Anselm had al- 
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ready been enrolled by a greater than Alexander among the im- 
mortals (Dante, Far, xiL, last lines). His feast day is April 21 
(Acta Sanct,, s.v.). 

2. Character and place in history. — In character 
Anselm was a true saint, whose mingled sanctity 
and sagacity, gentleness and firmness, tenderness 
and austerity, acted as a charm on all who came 
under his influence, from the rudest brigands (Ead. 

89), the Conqueror i. 31), and Luke 

Roger’s Apulian Saracens included ( Vita, ii. 33), to 
the most obstinate novice ( Fita, i. 10) or the pious 
saint. He possessed that personal magnetism in- 
variably associated in the Middle Ages with miracu- 
lous gifts (Eadmer, Descript Miraculorum (R.S.), 
425 ff.). His unfeigned humility in all circum- 
stances was the natural result of that mystical 
detachment which gives abiding interest to his 
writings. 

Anselm’s place in the ecclesiastical history of 
England cannot be exaggerated. Hitherto Eng- 
land had been but loosely connected with Rome, 
and as a Church had possessed her own customs 
and a considerable degree of independence. This 
independence the Conq^ueror was prepared to con- 
tinue, as we see from his famous letter of 1076, in 
reply to Hildebrand (Freeman, Norman Conqiiest, 
iv. 433). The Conqueror insisted on the complete 
subordination of Church to State ; the modern congi 
d^Uire was with him the invariable rule. The 
powers of convocation were limited by his pleasure ; 
apal letters could not he received unless thw had 
rst obtained his sanction (cf. Eadmer, HN i. 9). 
That William i.’s successors could not maintain 
his position was due to the stand taken by Anselm. 
This Italian of Aosta, by the force of his piety, 
character, and learning, succeeded in imposing upon 
the English Church the ideals of Hildehrand, and 
bringing the Church in England into close relation 
with the Church abroad. In many aspects the 
Reformation was hut the rude undoing of his work 
and a return by the Tudors to the policy main- 
tained by the Conqueror. 

3. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. — Anselm’s writings may be classified as 
follows : — 

(i.) Four hooks of EPISTLES, — These letters 
(over 400 in all) are proof of a wide correspondence, 
and of the singular regard in which Anselm was 
held as a director of souls by all sorts and classes. 
While of value for the details of his life, and for 
their revelation of his character, there is scarcely a 
reference in them to the stirring events of the day — 
another sign of his philosophic detachment of soul. 

(ii.) Devotional and mortatory,— O f these 
the most important are his Orationes (Migne, PL 
clviii. 855 ff.) and Meditationes {ib, 710 ff.). This 
last has singular charm; Anselm’s mystic com- 
munings with his own soul breathing throughout a 

E assionate love for Christ (cf. Med. xii. and xiii., 
oth worth reading). 

(iii.) Poetical,-— T h&t he wrote certain hymns 
for canonical hours may he reasonably accepted. 
Much also may be said for assigning to him the 
Mariahf a poem in honour of the v irgin some- 
times attributed to St. Bernard, and commonly 
known as the Prayer of St. Gasimir of Poland 
(Rigg, Anselm, 97- 103; first published in full by 
Ragey, Lend. 1888). But neither in the Carmen 
de Contemptu Mundi (Migne, PL clviii. 687 ff.), 
with its amazing indifference to quantities, nor in 
several rude poems on the Yir^n attributed to 
him {ib, 1055 ft*.), is there any evidence of his 
authorship save some late and vague traditions. 
That he had the Italian’s passion for the Virgin 
is, however, clear from his Orationes (cf. Rigg, 
46-60 ; Migne, PL clviii. 942 ff.). 

(iv.) Theological and PHiLOSopmcAL,— Of 
these the most important are — 


{a) Monologion de Divinitatis Essentia, — In this 
work, written about 1070, when still prior at Bee 
{Epp, iv. 103), he gives the famous so-called a priori 
proof of the existence of God which has thence found 
its way into most theological treatises. It is really 
an application of the Platonic Ideas to the demon- 
stration of Christian doctrine by a logical ascent 
from the particular to the universal. In the world 
of experience we are confronted by transitory im- 
perfect phenomena which inevitably lead the mind 
upward toward an eternal necessary perfect Being. 
Our recognition of goodness, for instance, in pheno- 
mena, drives us to believe in a supreme nature tW 
is good per se, and which must be the final causa 
causans, the supreme objective reality in whom 
our * ideas ’ inhere. Thus the existence of God is 
implicit in ordinary experience. 

The criticism of this arg:ument, which rests on certain Eealistic 
presuppositions, would take us too far into philosophical dis- 
cussions. But we may point out here a criticism that applies 
to all Anselm's works— his extreme anxiety to satisfy reason 
(‘credo ut intelligam,' Proslog. c. 1 fin.; cf. Cur Leus, i. 25, 
last answer of Boso). Anselm in this is akin, though with a 
difference, to Abelard rather than Bernard (see Abelard, p. U, 
for further discussion of this). He attempts to establish on 
rational grounds not merely the Trinity, but also the Incarna- 
tion ; but all knowledge, he holds, must rest on faith. 

(b) The Proslogion, so called because it is in the 
form of an address to God, is an extension of the 
a priori argument to an attempt to prove the 
existence of God by a single deductive argument, 
instead of, as in the Monologion, by a long in- 
ductive chain. The fool’s very denial of God, he 
argues, involves the idea of God, and of this idea 
existence is a necessary part. In other words, 
thought leads by an inherent necessity to the 
postulate of the Absolute, an argument substan- 
tially the same as that employed 600 years later 
by Descartes. To this reasoning Count Gaunilo 
(t c. 1083), a monk of Marmoutier, relied in his 
Liber pro Insipiente or Apology for a Pool (printed 
in Migne, clviii, 242-8) that the idea of the fabled 
Isles of the Blest does not posit their existence 
(c. 6). Anselm replied briefly in his Liber Apolo- 
geticus that there is all the difference between the 
idea of the Summum Gogitahile, or eternal neces- 
sary idea, and any particular empirical idea of 
things which had a beginning, and will have an 
end (c. 9) ; contingent existence as such contradicts 
the idea of the Summum Gogitahile, which cannot 
he conceived save as existing. 

The after history of those ontological arguments of Anselm 
belongs to the historj^ of philosophy. They were too Platonic to 
be accepted by the Aristotelian schoolmen, with the exception of 
Duns Scotus (I. Smt. D. ii. 2 ii.), but have found their way in 
various forms into the systems of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and Hegel. Their most effective critic is Kant (Purs Reason, 
i. (2) ii. (2) iii. (4)). Anselm's obligations to Augustine are also 
most clear (e.^, de Trin. viii. c. 3). 

(c) de Fide Trinitatis, an answer to Roscellin’s 
denial of universals as ‘empty words,’ was com- 
posed in 1098 at Schiavi. Roscellin’s denial led 
him practically to the choice between Sabellianism 
and Tritheism ; for the Trinity is itself a universal 
in respect of its comprehension therein of a three- 
fold personality. Anselm meets Roscellin’s monism 
by pointing out that it is a fallacy to suppose the 
universal and the individual to he repugnant inter 
se. Those who care for ingenious similitudes to 
the doctrine of the Trinity will find, in words that 
remind us of the Athanasian Creed, a parallel 
between a ‘fountain, river, and lake,’ each of 
which may be called the Nile (e. 8). 

(d) To one great doctrine of the modem Roman 
Church Anselm gave a powerful impulse in his de 
Conceptu Vwginedi. In this work (c. 18), as well 
as in the Cur Deus (ii. 16), he argued for the con- 
gruity of the entire sanctification of the Virgin 
before she conceived of the Holy Ghost. Between 
this and the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion there is hut a step, which he himself may 
have taken in his last thought (see the tractate of 
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his nephew on the matter, Migne, PL clix. 302 if. ). 
According to Mansi (xxv. 829), Anselm inaugurated 
in England the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (cf. Ragey, ii. 243-7). In this treatise (cc. 
25-28) Anselm defends most rigorously the damna- 
tion of all unbaptized children— a logical deduc- 
tion from his views on original sin. 

(e) de Veritate^ a short work which reminds the 
student of Malebranche. Truth is the accurate per- 
ception of the archetypal ideas in the mind of God. 

(/) de Lihero Aroitrio, — Mere freedom is not 
the power of choosing between alternatives, but of 
persevering in righteousness for its own sake 
(c. 13) — a doctrine afterwards more fully developed 
in Kanf's Metaphysic of Ethics. It is of import- 
ance to notice that Anselm points out that 
original sin need not involve total depravity. 
Man is still left in possession of an impaired but 
real ‘ natural ’ freedom (c. 3) and the power of will 
to govern motives (cc. 5, 6). 

{g) Cur Deus Homo (begun in 1094, finished in 
1098). — In this most important of his works, which 
marks an epoch in the development of doctrines 
of the Atonement, Anselm destroyed once for ail 
(i. 7) the old conception of a ransom paid to the 
devil. [This theory, propounded by Origen (in 
Matt. xvi. 8, ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 27) was developed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and Augustine 
{de Lib. Arbit. iii. 10), and dominated the Church 
from Gregory the Great to Anselm. ] In place of this 
he substitutes a conflict between the goodness and 
justice of God, familiar in all forensic ideas of the 
Atonement, and which reminds the student of 
Roman doctrines of lise majesU. The defects of 
this theory (which may be described in brief as 
the interpretation of the relationship between God 
and man in terms of the Roman law familiar to 
Anselm — of Teutonic law Anselm would know 
nothing — ), in addition to its tendency to destroy, as 
in much current theology, the essential ethical 
unity of the Godhead, lie in the essential opposi- 
tion between God and the external world which it 
posits, leading to the idea of arbitrariness on the 
part of God, and the absence on the part of the 
individual of his own personality as an essential 
factor. This last, we may remark, is a common 
defect of scholastic Realism. The immanence of 
God can find no place, and the Pauline mystical 
conception of union with the Risen Christ [Bom. 
vi. esp. V. 5) is left out of consideration. This is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as the Pauline idea 
would have appealed strongly to Anselm’s cast of 
thought, if he could have freed himself from 
juridical bondage. But instead we have the super- 
abundant payment by Christ, the substituted sin- 
less God-man, of a debt due from man to the justice 
of God (i. 12, 23), which debt man, by reason of his 
original sin, cannot discharge. The keynote of 
the treatise is thus the paradox ‘ man must, man 
cannot ’ (ii. 6 : ‘ quam satisfactionem neo potest 
facere nisi Deus, nec debet nisi homo j necesse 
est ut earn faciat Deus Homo ’). Anselm’s theory 
of the Incarnation in this treatise is far from 
satisfactory. In his anxietj to avoid conceptions 
now known as kenotic, he limits the sufferings of 
Christ to His human nature (i. 8 1 * Divmam 
naturam asserimus impassibilem ’). The digression 
on the restoration from among men of the number 
of the angels who have fallen (cc. 16-19) is char- 
acteristic^ly mediaeval. 

(A) de Processione Spiritm Sancti. — This great 
work, the outlines of which were given at Bari 
and completed shortly before his death, moves in 
the maii^ on lines traced out by St. Augustine’s 
de Trmitate. The unity of God is absolute save 
so far as limited by His threefold Personality. 
The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
(‘Filioque’) is more consonant with this absolute 


I unity than the Greek doctrine, which rends the 
1 co-inhesion in the unity of the Godhead of the 
Three Persons (see esp. c. 29). 

LiTKaATtiRB. — (1) Ltm OF AMELM I We are primarny 
dependent on his Letters (in Migne, FL, see below) and his 
secretary Eadmer’s Historia Novorum and de Vita Anselmi, 
two most conscientious records (best ed. by Martin Rule in 
Roirs Series, 188^ to which all references have been given ; 
also in Migne, Ft). Of other sources, William of Malmes- 
bury, de (rest. Fontif (E.S.), and Ordericus Vitalis, Bist. 
Eeeles. (ed. Le Prevost, Paris, 1888-55), are of most value. 
Of modern lives, the best by far is that of J. M. Rigg, Anselm, 
of Canterbury (1890), especially valuable for the philosophy; 
Martin Rule’s Bt, Anselm (2 vols. 1883) is a good storehouse 
of facts, far from judicial in tone. Freeman has dealt at 
leni^h with Anselm in his Norman Conquest, and more fuUy 
in nis William Rufus. For the general reader, who is in- 
different to Anselm’s position as a theologian, Dean Church, 
Bt. Anselm (1st ed. 1873, often reprinted), may be commended. 
Of foreign works the best perhaps is (Jh, de Remusat, St. 
Anselme (2nd ed. 1868). Ragcy’s Eadmer (1892) and S, Anselms 
(1877, and abridged ed. 1891) are also of service. The Life 
of Anselm by Dean Hook, Archbishops (1860-76), is a valueless 
Erastian cancature. Dean Stephens' account, English Church, 
vol. 2 (1901), is judicious and sympathetic. 

(2) Editions.-— T oe first complete edition was that of Gcr- 
beron (Paris, 1721), still often quoted. The earliest dated 
printed ed. would appear to be at Nuremberg, 1491. All editions, 
save for Eadmer (see above), are now superseded by that of 
Migne (1858), FL clviii. and clix., including Eadmer and many 
spurious works. There are many reprints of the Cur Feus 
Homo. 

(8) Reviews of the philosophy of Anselm are many. The 
student should consult U eberweg, etc. Attention may also be 
drawn to Oremer’s contention that Anselm owed much to 
Teutonic law conceptions as distinct from Roman. See Cremer, 
8K, 1880, 769. On the other side Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, 273 n. ; 
Hamack, History cf Dogma, iii. 842, n. 2. 

H. B. Workman. 

ANTEDILUVIANS. — The term ‘antediluvian ’ 
(Lat. ante diluvium) was formerly applied to men 
or races who lived before the Flood, the latter 
being regarded as a Deluge universal in extent, and 
destroying all men excepting Noah and his family. 
But the term also came to be used by some ethno- 
logists to describe certain races which were believed 
to have survived the Deluge, the latter being 
supposed by them to be concerned only with a 
single race of men, those descended from Adam. 
This pre- Adamite theory, as it was called, found 
many advocates during last century. Thus 
George Gatlin referred the American Inaian tribes 
to an antediluvian genus or family called An^ 
thropus Americanus {0-Jm-pa, Lonefon, 1866 ; for 
a later exponent of this view, see Alex. Winchell’s 
Pre AdamUm, Boston, 1880). Now that the belief 
in a universal Deluge has been generally given up, 
the name * antediluvian ’ has come to have a liter- 
ary, or it may^ be a mythological, rather than an 
ethnological significance. The jmrpose, then, of 
this article will be to inquire into, and to some 
extent compare, the beliefs of various nations con- 
cerning those who lived before the great Deluge, 
especially where that event has come to be part 
of a definite traditional belief. 

I. The Bible antediluvians. — (a) The traditions of 
J (and secondary elements [J‘]). — Man is moulded 
out of the dust of the ground, and becomes a living 
being by the inspiration of the breath of Jahweh 
(Gn 2^) ; woman is made out of a rib taken from the 
first man while he slept (2®^* ^). He lives at first on 
the fruit of the garden (2^®), in the simple innocence 
of childhood (2®^. He learns sexual knowledge as 
a consequence of disobedience, and his sense of 
shame sets him to provide a form of dress (3^) 
much like what is still used by the pigmy women 
of the African Ituri Forest. On his expulsion from 
Eden this is exchanged for clothes of skin, imply- 
ing the slaughter of animals (v.®^). Their us© for 
sacrifice from this point is implied in the story of 
Cain and Abel (Gn 4 J*), though the staple fom is 
still vegetables and cereals, which can be obtained 
only through hard labour — in evident contrast to 
the fruit of the garden produced by Divine ^ency 
(3^7-i»). A more important result of the Fall is 
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that man "becomes mortal (3 ^® ; ct Ko 1 Co 15^^). 
On the other hand, 3^^'^ ( J®) seems to imply that 
man was naturally mortal, and that immortality 
could be acquired ; hut this passage does not accord 
with 3®* which speaks only of one forbidden tree, 
and is probably a separate tradition incorporated 
with J (see Oxj. Sex., ad loc.]. 

The primitive industries are tillage (3^^), and also 
pasturage (4^- ® J®). According to J, pasturage and 
the nomad life were first introduced by Jabal, the 
son of Lamech (v.^o). The same generation wit- 
nessed the invention of musical instruments, and 
the art of smelting brass and iron (vv.^i* ^2^^ The 
art of building, on the other hand, is primitive, the 
first to build a city being Cain 

The attitude of the antediluvians towards 
religion and morality is more dijBdcult to de- 
termine, and here again difierences between J and 
J®, and even between different sections of J®, show 
themselves. The statement that in the time of 
Enoch men began to call on the name of Jahweh 
(42« J«) is hardly consistent with the story of Cain 
and Abel (J®). 4^^ is too ambiguous to help us 
much. The story of the origin of the N ephilim from 
the unnatural union of the ‘ sons of God ’ and the 
daughters of men in its present connexion 

with 6®’ ®“®, appears to be a reason for the de- 
pravity and violence which were the cause of the 
beluge. But it is at least possible that this story 
was originally quite independent of the Deluge 
story, and that the latter belongs to a later cy<fie 
of traditions (J*), inconsistent, as it obvious^ is, 
with 4^' (see Oxf. Sex. and art. Deluge), if so, 
the term ‘ antediluvian ’ is not strictly applicable 
so far as J, as distinguished from J®, is concerned. 

The names of the antediluvians according to J 
(-t-J®) are Adam, Seth, Enosh (4^®*®® J*), Cain, 
(Abel), Enoch, Irad, MehujaeljMethushael, Lamech 
(Adah and Zillah), Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain 
(4i6b.24 Qf Abel dies childless ; Adah and 
Zillah are the wives of Lamech; Jabal, Jubal, 
and Tubal-Cain are Lamech’s three sons. The rest 
appear in two genealogical lines, (1) Adam — ^Enosh, 
(2) Cain (the elder son of Adam) — ^Lamech, who is 
the seventh in the line. 

(5) The antediluvians of P.— The first were made 
out of nothing by a direct fiat of God, in God’s 
image and after His likeness, male and female 
simultaneously (Gn l^®- ^ 5^) ; were appointed the 
lords of creation (1®®*®®) ; and were vegetarians till 
after the Deluge (1^ 9*). The names of the ante- 
diluvians are given in one line only (Gn 5). Their 
relation with those of J can best be seen by the 
following table ; 

P(6) j«(425.26) j 

Adam Adam (Adam) 

Seth Seth 

Enosh Enosh 

4 ( 16 . 18 ) 

Kenan (p’p) Cain (pp) 

Mahaaalel(‘?K‘?‘?rrD)— -Enoch 
Jared (nr) Irad (nTp) 

Enoch ^ — “Mehnjael (!?K'inD, 

Vi<"nD) 

Methnshelah (nVnriD) MethushaeXVKK'inD) 

Lamech Lamech 

Noah 

A comparison of these lists makes it evident 
that P has combined the two lists oiJ [ + J»), merely 
transposing the names of Mahalalel and Enoch. 
The changes in the form of the names are no more 
than we find in other parallel lists, and were pro- 
bably due originally to copyists’ errors. P has 
mnored the tradition that Cain was a son of Adam. 
Of these antediluvians, Seth is described as be- 
gotten in Adam’s likeness and his image, imply- 
ing that the Divine nature of Adam is reproduced 
in his offspring (5®, cf. 5^). Of Enoch it is said that 
he ‘ walked with God : and was not ; for Gk)d took 


him’ (5^^), meaning probably that he was translated 
(for the first phrase cf. 6®, where it is used of 
Noah). From this it has been inferred that there 
is a hint of the translation of Noah comparable to 
that of Sltnapisti in the Sumerian Deluge story 
(see Deluge). 

There is no trace given of the progress of civili- 
zation, or any suggestion of a physical difference 
before and after the Deluge, except that the age 
of man, which, but for Enoch, had been on an 
average about 900 years, began to decline rapidly. 

2. The Babylonian antediluvians [see Fragm. of 

Berosus in Eus. (Migne, 1857) Chron. Bk. i. ch. 
i. (2) ; Driver’s Gen. m loc.]. Berossus agrees with 
P in giving (1) 10 antediluvians, and (2) these in 
one line. (3) Some writers, especially Hommel 
and Sayce, have found a further agreement in the 
meaning of some of the names occupying^ the same 
place in the two records. Thus, in their opinion, 
Amelon=Bah. ‘man’ = Enosh and 

Ammenon = Bab. ummdnu = ‘ artificer ’ = Kenan 
(p'p) ‘smith.’ A more probable identification is 
that of Evedoracus or Edoranchus with Enoch. 
Evedoracns is believed to be another form of En- 
meduranki, a legendary king of Sippar, a town 
sacred to the sun-god. This god called Evedoracus 
to intercourse with himself, taught him secrets of 
earth and heaven, and instructed him in divina- 
tion, and thus he became the mythical ancestor of 
diviners. This identification is confirmed by the 
365 years of Enoch’s life, which, though having no 
parallel in Berossus, appear to have some con- 
nexion with the 365 days of the solar year. (4) A 
further point of contact lies in the fact that the 
sum of the reigns of the Babylonian antediluvians 
amounts to 432,000 years, tf a soss (a period of 
6 years) be substituted for a week in the Bible 
record, the period before the Deluge in the latter, 
1656 years, will agree with the Babylonian (see 
Oppert, art. ‘ Chronology ' in JE; Driver, Genesis, 
pp. 78-81). 

On the other hand, it is dif&cnlt to reconcile this 
probable connexion of Berossus and P with the 
obvious derivation of the latter from J (-fJ®). 
The difficulty may be got over on the supposition 
that P indeed took his list of names from J (-f J®), 
and altered the position of Enoch to agree with 
that in the list of Bab. antediluvians ; that the 
agreement of the number 10, if it existed in the 
Babylonian traditions of P’s time, was a fortunate 
coincidence ; and, further, that P derived his date 
of the world’s history from a Babylonian tradition, 
dividing the time among the antediluvians accord- 
ing to a method of his own. It must be admitted 
that apart from Enoch the identifications of names 
are ingenious rather than convincing. It must 
also be borne in mind that Berossus may very prob- 
ably have himself departed from ancient Baby- 
lonian tradition by substituting a soss for a week, 
and possibly even the number 10 for an earlier 7. 
The translation of the 7th antedilnvian, Enoch, 
Gn 5^ (like that of Sltnapisti, the Sumerian Deluge 
hero), suggests the possibility that according to 
ancient tradition there were only 7 antediluvians, 
the last being Enoch = Lamech = Noah = Sltnapisti 

3. Antediluvians in the mythological systems of 
other races, — It is not necessary to say much 
concerning these. It may suffice to remark that, 
whereas among Semitic peoples the antediluvians 
are, if indeed somewhat super-normal, at least 
human beings, among many other races they are 
described as more or less abnormal, and not in- 
frequently as monsters, and that the purpose of 
the Deluge was to do away with them. Thus the 
antediluvians of a Tibetan legend were ape-like 
creatures (Andree, Die Flutsagen, § 6). In a Fiji 
legend two races were destroyed by the Deluge, 
one consisting of women only, the other of men 
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with dogs’ tails (Andree, § 37). The Quiche Indians 
of Guatemala have a curious story connected with 
the origin of the iiibe. Men were first made of 
clay, but they had neither speech nor intelligence, 
and were destroyed by a flood of water. Then the 
gods made another race, the men of wood and the 
women of resin. These could speak, but only in a 
senseless fashion, and were destroyed by a storm 
of burning resin and an earthquake, except a few 
who became wild asses. The third time men were 
made of white and yellow maize, and were so 
perfect that the gods themselves were afraid of 
them. They therefore took away some of their 
higher qualities, and they became normal men 
(Andree, § 73). See, further, Deluge. 

LiTBRATtmE.-— See the literature at Dbluqb and Ages op thb 
World ; also the Commentaries on the early chapters of Genesis, 
esp. S. R. Driver, The Booh of Genesis (London, 1904), Introd. 
p. xxxi ff. ; A. Dillmann, Geiusis (Eng. tr., Edin. 1897); F. 
Delitzscln New Com. on Genesis (Eng. tr., Edin. 188S-9) ; M. M. 
Kalisch, Genesis (new ed., London, 1879) ; C. J. Ball, ‘ The Book 
of Genesis ’ in SBOT (London, 1896) ; G. w. Wade, The Book of 
Genesis (London, 1896) ; T. K. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs 
of Ancient Israel (London, 1907) ; H. G. Mitchell, The World 
before Abraham (London, 1901); A. R. Gordon, The Early 
Traditions of Genesis (Edin. 1908); A. H. Sayce, ‘The Ant^ 
diluvian Patriarchs' in BxpT^ vol. x. (1899) p. 852 f. 

F. H. Woods. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[E, Mujstro]. 

Definition and scope. — ^Anthropology { * the science 
of man,’fromdp0pcu7roy, 'man,’ ana X<i 7 os, 'discourse’), 
in the modem acceptation of the term, treats more 
particularly of man’s origin and place in the animal 
Kingdom ; his development as an individual (On- 
togeny) and as a race (Phylogeny) ; the physical 
and mental changes he has undergone during his 
career on the globe; his new departure in the 
organic world £ls an implement-using animal ; and 
finally, the development of articulate speech and the 
principles of religion, ethics, altruism, and soci- 
ology, which, at the present time, constitute the 
great landmarks of human civilization. The claims 
of Anthropology to be recognized as a separate 
science were for some time successfully opposed on 
the ground that the phenomena bearing on the 
history of mankind were already fully dealt with 
under the sciences of Biology, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Psychology, Theology, Ethics, Philology, 
Ethnology, etc. But the startling discoveries 
made in the collateral sciences of Geology, Pale- 
ontology, and pre-historio Archaeology, about the 
beginnmg of the second half of last century, 
which culminated shortly after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species (185&) in the general 
acceptance by scientific men of the theory of 
organic evolution, conclusively proved that tnere 
were ample materials in this new field of research 
which were by no means covered by any of these 
sciences. While, therefore, Anthropology may be 
justly regarded as comprising ail the elements of a 
comprehensive monograph on mankind-all that 
they are, or have been, or have done, since their 
generic founder came into existence — , practically 
it is restricted to an investigation of the earlier 
stages of humanity, leaving the details of its 
later phases to he worked out by these other 
sciences, on the principle of the division of labour. 
But, even after this limitation of the sco^ of 
Anthropology, its remaining materials, which are 
rapidly increasing in number and variety, present 
a greater attraction to the philosophic mind than 
those of any other department of speculative 
knowledge, because they are so mpregnated with 
human interest that it is felt as if they were data 
intimately aflfecting one’s own origin and pedigree. 

Tn order to present a brief but reasoned summary 
of the conclusions to be derived from a study of so 
fascinating a science, it becomes almost necessary 
VOL. L — ^36 


to arrange its scattered materials along certain 
well-defined lines of investigation, which may be 
thus categorically stated : (1) Man’s physical char- 
acteristics; (2) his fossil remains; (3) his handi- 
craft products; (4) his mental superiority over 
other animals; (5) his social evolution; (6) and 
lastly, some concluding remarks. 

I. Man’s physical characteeistics.— So long 
as the Bominidce were believed to occupy a higher 
platform in the organic world than other animals, 
in virtue of specially created endowments, no one 
apparently thought of looking for evidence of their 
origin and history in the ooscnre vistas of pre- 
historic times. The long-cherished traditions and 
myths which had gathered around the problem 
left little room for any other hypothesis than that 
man’s appearance on the field of life, as a fully 
equipped human being, was the last and crowning 
achievement of a long series of creative fiate 
which brought the present world-drama into exist- 
ence. But to eliminate man altogether from the 
processes of organic evolution is not only an un- 
warranted assumption, but is unsupported by any 
evidence that can be characterized as scientific. 
No fair-mind^ person who is conversant with the 
close anatomical and physiological resemblances 
between the structural details of man and those 
of the anthropoid apes — every bone, muscle, nerve, 
and blood-vessel being virtually the same— and 
the striking analogy between the complex mech- 
anism of their organs of sense, can seriously deny 
their community of descent, at least from the 
purely physical aspect of the subject. 

But even the acceptance of the so-called orthodox 
view, viz. that a male and female were originally 
specially created, from whom all the present 
varieties of mankind have descended, would by no 
means get rid of the evolution theory. For, since 
Huxleys time, it has generally been admitted 
that the gulf between civilized and savage man is 
wider than that between the savage and the highest 
ape. If, therefore, the ancestors of the white-, 
black-, and red-skinned people of to-day were 
originally one undivided stoct, why should it be 
regarded as improbable that that primitive stock 
itself was a branch of an older stem which included 
also the ancestors of the anthropoid apes of to-day ? 
The causes of variation which evolvM the typical 
Negrito and Caucasian from one common ancestor 
were quite adequate to evolve that ancestor from 
the 6tnthropoid stock in the Tertiary period. 

The striting analogy between the bodily struc- 
ture of man and that of the nearest of the anthro- 
poid apes becomes still more apparent when we 
consider the phenomena of the foetal life of animals. 
Not only does the human embryo start from an 
ovule similar to, and indistinguishable from, that 
of many other animals, but its subsequent change 
follow on precisely the same lines. All the homo- 
logous organs in full grown animals, as the wing of 
a bird, the flipper of a seal, and the hand of man, 
are developed from the same fundamental paxts of 
the embryo. 

*It ia/ says Professor Huxley {Cott&M Essays, vol, viL p. 
92), ‘only quite in the later stagres of development that the 
young' human being presents marked differences from the young 
ape, while the latter departs as much from the dog In 
development as the man does. 

Startling as the last assertion may appear to be, it Is 
demonstrably true, and it alone appears to me saffident to 
place beyond all doubt the structural unity of man with the 
rest of the animal world, and more particularly and dosely with 
t^e apes.' 

The illustrious von Baer, who first directed 
specif attention to the importance of einbryok»», 
formulated a law to the efi’eot that struotiunal uii- 
ferentiation in fcetal development was from a 
general to a special type. Haeckel, looking at the 
same phenomena from a ditferent standpoint, came 
to the conclusion that the development of the 
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individual is a recapitulation of the historic evolu- 
tion of the race. Ii this astounding generalization 
be true, the study of embryology ^ould supply 
the anthropologist with a method of reaching the 
goal of his inquiry, by making the progressive 
stages of man’s development the subject of experi- 
mental illustrations within the precincts of the 
laboratory. But, until greater progress is made in 
this special branch of morphological research, we 
have few data to guide us m forming precise con- 
clusions on the subject. Meantime, it may be 
remarked that, if embryology is as conservative of 
energy as other organic processes, it would be 
expected that, in course of passing through a 
series of progressive increments, some of the minor 
links would mtimately drop out altogether. Nature 
is full of short cuts. As a paraUel instance in 
ordinary life may be cited the instinct which leads 
the common honey-bee to fix always on a hex- 
agonal cell instead of the simpler globular form 
used by the humble bee. Here we have an act of 
practical intelligence which must have been origin- 
ally acquired tlirough the ordinary processes of 
natural selection, but which is now directly trans- 
mitted through heredity — thus altogether sldpping 
over its intermediate evolutionary stages. 

The theory of man’s descent from the lower 
animals is also greatly strengthened by a number | 
of vestigial, or so-called rudimentary, organs de- 1 
scribed by anatomists as being normally present, 
or occasionally to be met with, in the human 
body. Such organs as canine teeth, the coccyx, 
inter- and supra-condyloid foramina of the humerus, 
the coecum and appendix vermiformis^ fibrous traces 
of various muscles, etc., are apparently useless 
in the human economy, while their homologues in 
other animals have well-defined functions assigned 
to them. Bub, indeed, the homological structure 
of the entire human body is utterly inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. 

‘Thus we can understand,' writes Mr. Darwin, ‘how it has 
come to pass that man and all other vertebrate animals have 
been constructed on the same general model, why they pass 
through the same early stages of development, and why they 
retain certain rudiments in common. Consequently, we ought 
frankly to admit their community of descent ; to take any other 
view is to admit that our own structure, and that jof all the 
animals around us, is a mere snare to entrap our judgment. 
This conclusion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the 
members of the whole animal series and consider the evidence 
derived from their affinities or classification, their geographical 
distribution and geological succession' (Descent of Many p. 26). 

But if the races of mankind are so closely related 
both in structure and mode of development to the 
anthropoid apes, what, it may* be asted, are the 
essential characters which differentiate them from 
the latter ? Flower and Lydekker, in MamTnals Liv- 
ing and Extinct (p. 740), thus answer the question : 

‘Tho distinctions between the Sowinidce and SimiidcB are 
chiefly relative, being greater size of brain and of brain-case as 
compared with the facial portion of the skull, smaller develop- 
ment of the canine teeth of the males, complete adaptation of 
the structure of the vertebral column to the vertical position, 
greater length of the lower as compared with the upper ex- 
tremities, and greater length of the halluXy or great toe, with 
almost complete absence of the power of bringing it in opposi- 
tion to toe other four toes. The last feature, together with the 
small size of the canine teeth, is perhaps toe most marked 
and easily defined distinction that can be drawn between toe 
two groups.’ 

Of the above distinctions it will be seen, from 
various passages in this article, that we have 
assigned the chief place to the erect attitude, 
because its attainment was the means of setting 
free the fore-limbs for the development of their 
higher functions as tool-making organs, which 
constitute the true starting-point of humanity. 
Throughout the animal kingdom there are many 
morphological changes which strike one as remark- 
able instances of the adaptation of special means 
to special ends, such, for example, as the evolution 
of the fore-limbs into fins and wings so as to make 
them suitable for locomotion in the diiferent media 


of water and air. But nature’s operations will he 
searched in vain for a series of phenomena com- 

E arable to those which ushered man on the field of 
fe as a skilled craftsman. The preliminary step 
in this great event was the attainment of the erect 
attitude which to this day distinguishes him from 
all other vertebrates. Tfhis divergence from the 
pithecoid group of animals took place sometime in 
the Tertiary period, and was finally completed by 
the adjustment of certain muscles and hones so as 
to balance the upper part of the body on the spinal 
column, and facilitate bipedal locomotion, which 
henceforth became man’s normal mode of pro- 
gression. 

The organic changes involved in the transforma- 
tion from the semi-erect attitude of monkeys to 
that of men cannot he regarded as a very arduous 
piece of work ; so that the assumption of bipedal 
locomotion, and the difierentiation of the hands 
and feet, would have been effected in a compara- 
tively short period. It was, however, very difterent 
with mental evolution, as the formation of brain 
substance in response to the progressive stimuli of 
the manipulative organs is a much more elaborate 
process— a process which has no limits, and indeed 
IS still in operation. Hence, the time requisite to 
complete the former, or transition, period in the 
evolution of man is by no means comparable, in 
point of duration, to the long ages which have 
elapsed since he became a tool-maker. The evolu- 
tionary stages of organic life often run in grooves, 
and may he long or short in proportion to the 
facility afforded by the exciting causes in the 
environment and the benefits conferred by th? 
change. Moreover, it is probable that the attain- 
ment of the erect attitude, together with its 
attendant morphological changes, was completed 
within a comparatively small area on the glo oe, so 
that the chances of finding the fossil remains of a 
typical specimen of the human representative of 
this early period are extremely small. On the 
other hand, the probability of discovering erect 
beings, with crania in aU grades of development, 
from a slightly changed simian type up to that of 
civilized man, is enormously greater, not only 
because of the great length of time since they came 
into existence, but also because of their increased 
numbers and wide distribution on the globe. 
Whatever may have been the precise circumstances 
which induced the first anthropoid animals to 
resort to bipedal locomotion, the perpetuation of 
the habit soon became hereditary ; and it has con- 
tinued ever since to he one of the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics of man. 

It will be observed that the angle which the axis 
of the spine of a vertebrate animal makes with the 
axes of its supporting limbs varies from 90° to 
zero. In man alone this angle reaches the vanish- 
ing point, because the vert^ral axis has actually 
come to coincide with the vertical direction of the 
two lower limbs, which in his case exclusively 
support the body. The erect attitude is thus not 
only peculiar to men, but the ultimate goal of all 
improvements in the advance of vertebrate life, 
since the bilateral parts of the body are nicely 
balanced on the spinal column and the two 
posterior limbs. It is, therefore, the most con- 
spicuous physiological line of demarcation that 
exists between man and the lower animals. More- 
over, it was indirectly the means of profoundly 
affecting the subsequent career of mankind on 
the globe ; for the exclusive appropriation of the 
fore-limhs to manipulative purposes virtually in- 
t augurated a new phase of existence, in which in- 
teUigence and mechanical skill became henceforth 
the aominating factors. The co-operation of these 
two factors was the starting-point of the long 
series of inventions and ingenious methods by 
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which mankind have gradually worked ont the 
elements of modern civilization and acq'u.ired 
dominion over all other animals. 

Linnaeus, in his Systema Naturee, described the 
genus Homo as comprising four primary varieties, 
viz. Negro, Mongolian, Caucasian, and American, 
all of which were connected hy numerous inter- 
mediate forms. To these Blumenhach added the 
Malay, as a fifth variety. On the other hand, 
Cuvier reduced them to three, viz. Caucasian, Mon- 

f olian, and Ethiopian, — a classification adhered to 
y M. Yerneau in his Baces Humaines. The 
description of these various races of mankind, 
their relation to each other and distribution on the 
globe, form the special domain of Ethnology and 
Ethnography (wh. see). For precise details of the 
anatomical changes consequent on the attainment 
of the erect attitude, readers are also referred to 
special works on the subject (see Memoirs of John 
(roodsir^ 1868, voL i. pp. 207-280). 

With regard to Cuvier’s division of the Primates into 
guadrvmana and bimana, it may be observed that he is only 
partially accurate ; for, although anatomically the four Hmbs of 
the former are truly prehensile organs, yet the upper two are 
decidedly more differentiated as hands than the lower. Even 
in the apes the distinction between hands and feet had already 
begun. In man the structural difference between the upper 
and lower limbs has greatly widened in two opposite directions, 
the former becoming exclusively adapted for prehensile and 
manipulative purposes, and the latter as exclusively adapted for 
locomotion. 

II. Some remain's of fossil man.— With the 
completion of the bodily changes involved in the 
attainment of the erect attitude, the evolution of 
the present human form, with the exception of 
some remarkable modifications in the cranium, 
facial bones, and probably the larynx, was prac- 
tically completed. As soon as bipedal locomotion 
became habitual and firmly secur^ on anatomical 
bases, there was no apparent reason why the osseous 
characters of the lower limbs should be sensibly 
affected by any subsequent increase in the quantity 
or quality oi brain-matter. For example, the 
femurs, which had henceforth to support the 
entire weight of the body, would not be in the 
least degree affected by the nature of the com- 
ponent ingredients of that load. It would, how- 
ever, be very different with the brain-case and its 
attachments. For, by the substitution of manu- 
factured weapons in lieu of nature*s means of 
self-defence, the subsequent well-being of these 
novel bipeds became absolutely dependent on their 
skill in converting the laws and forces of their 
environment into useful mechanical appliances. 
As soon as they recognized that the reasoning 
faculties were the true source of such inventions, no 
doubt a premium would be put on useful dis- 
coveries. In this way strong motives for the pro- 
duction of more perfect weapons, tools, and other 
appliances were constantly coming within the 
scope of their daily avocations, the result of which 
would be a progressive increase in intelligence 
and a corresponding increase in brain subs&nce. 
Now, according to the well-established doctrine of 
the localization of brain function, the additional 
brain molecules and cells thus acquired had their 
seat of growth for the most part somewhere in 
the cerebral hemispheres, which lie well within 
the anterior portion of the brain-case. The mere 
mechanical effect of this increment to the physical 
organ of thought would be to increase the weight 
of the anterior half of the head, and so to upset its 
finely equmoised position on the top of the spinal 
column. But, as any interference with the free 
and easy rotatory movements of the head would 
manifestly be disadvantageous to the individual 
in the struggle of life, it became necessary to 
coimteract the influence of this disturbing element 
by the action of some other concurrent morpho- 
logical process, which would not be prejudicial to 


the general well-being of the human economy. 
This object was partly attained by a retro- 
cession, or contraction, of the facial bones, espe- 
cially the jaw-bones, towards the central axis of 
the spinal column, and partly by a backward 
shifting of the cerebrum over the cerebellum. As 
the gradual filling np of the cranial cavity pro- 
gressed pari passu with those cranial alterations, 
we have, in the facial angle of Camper, a rough 
mechanical means of estimating the progress of 
mental development during the perioa or man’s 
existence as a human being, i,e, smce he attained 
the erect attitude. 

One of the results of this retrocession of the 
facial bones was the gradual contraction of the 
alveolar borders of the jaws, thereby diminishing 
the space allotted to the teeth, — a fact which 
lausibly accounts for some of the peculiarities 
ifferentiating the older fossil jaws from modern 
specimens. Thus, in the dentition of the former, 
the last, or third, molar is the largest, whereas in 
the latter it is the smallest. Not only so, but 
among some European races of to-day the last four 
molar (wisdom) teeth make their appearance at a 
later date in the individual’s life than in early pre- 
historic times (a fact which has also been noted in 
a few Neolithic specimens), so that the so-called 
wisdom teeth seem to be on the highway to become 
vestigial organs. It is interesting to note that this 
shortening of the dental portion of the human jaw 
attracted the attention of Darwin, who, however, 
attributed it to ‘ civilized men habitually feeding 
on soft, cooked food, and thus using their jaws less. 

Another peculiarity of civilized races is the 
greater prominence of the chin, a feature which 
may also be due to the contraction of the alveolar 
ridges, and the more upright setting of the incisor 
teeth in their sockets. But whatever the precise 
cause may have been, there can be no doubt that the 
gradual formation of the chin has had a striking 
parallelism with the progressive stages in man’s 
mteUectnal development ever since he started on 
his human career. 

The evidence on which these views are founded 
consists of a few fossil skulls and other portions of 
human skeletons (necessarily fragmentary owing to 
the ordinary processes of decay), A short descrip- 
tion will now be given of one or two of the more 
interesting specimens, 

(1) Java skuU, — Perhaps the oldest and most 
controverted of such remains are a mlvariat two 
molar teeth, and a left femur, found in 1891-1892 
hy Dr. Eugene Dubois in Upper Pliocene strata in 
the island of Java, After comparing these hones 
with the corresponding parts of other human 
skeletons, both fossil and modern, and of some 
anthropoid apes, Dr. Dubois published, in 1894j a 
very complete memoir on the subject, with descrip- 
tive details and photogravures of each bone. In 
this memoir {FitheoanthroptLs erectus: eim men,” 
schendhnliche Uebergangsfbrm aus Java^ Batavia, 
1894) he assigns these remains to an animal having 
an erect attitude like man, and a brain-case with 
mixed characters, partly simian and partly human, 
to which he gave the name Fithecantkropm erectus. 
Unfortunatmy these bones, though found in the 
same horizontal strata, were not close together, — 
the skull-cap being 16 metres from the femur— and 
consequently there is room for the objection that 
they aid not belong to the same individual Ex- 
pert opinion was greatly divided as to the conclu- 
sions to be derived from these relics. Most of the 
anatomists who critically examined the femur pro- 
nounced it human — the late Prof. Yirchow being 
almost alone in maintaining that it might have 
belonged to one of the anthropoid apes. As to the 
two molar teeth, there was so much difference of 
opinion among specialists — ^some regarding them as 
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simian and others as human — that it is quite un- 
necessary to advance any further proof of their 
intermediate character. But the ‘bone of con- 
tention,’ par excellence, was the cedvo/Tia, with 
regard to which some twenty experts of various 
nationalities ranged themselves into three ^oups, 
according as they held it to be human, simian, or 
a transition form (see Munro, Prehistoric Problems, 
pp. 165-168). 

The following is a brief description of its pro- 
minent characters External surface generally 
smooth and without any marked ridges ; sutures 
almost entirely obliterated ; frontal bone slightly 
keel-shaped in the line of the frontal suture; 
glahella, supra-orbital ridges, and occipital pro- 
tuberance strikingly prominent ; cranial vault de- 
pressed, and on section (antero-posterior) showing 
an arch intermediate between that of the anthro- 
poid apes and that of an average European man. 
Its general dimensions may be thus abbreviated : 
Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 186 mm. 
Transverse diameter .... 130 „ 

,, „ (behind the orbit) 90 „ 

Height in the parietal region (max.) . 62 „ 

Cephalic index . . . . . 70 „ 

Estimated cranial capacity . . . 1000 c.c. 

The specially interesting features of the Java 
calmria are its estimated small cranial capacity, 
the great prominence of the supra-orbital ridges 
and the occipital protuberance, and its remarkably 
low and retreating forehead. In the absence of 
the facial bones, we can only surmise that, to be in 
keeping with the above simian characters, the in- 
dividual who owned this skull presented a highly 
prognathic appearance, somethmg approaching to 
that of Hylobates, to which Dr. Dubois compares 
it. But whatever views may be held as to the 
anthropological value of this calvaria, the femur 
found in the same stratum conclusively proves 
that there had then been in existence a being of 
the genus Homo which had assumed the erect 
attitude as its normal mode of progression, ic. at 
a time prior to the advent of that great landmark 
in the physical history of the northern hemisphere 
known as the Glacial period. 

(2) Neanderthal skulL — In 1857, Prof. Sehaaff- 
hausen and Dr. Fuhlrott published an account of a 
skeleton found, the year before, in the cave of 
Feldhofen, situated at the entrance to a small 
ravine called Neanderthal, on the right bank of 
the river Diissel. The cave has long been quarried 
away, but its dimensions are reported to have been 
about 16 feet in length, 11 feet in breadth, and 8 
feet in height. On its uneven floor lay a mass of 
consolidated mud, about 6 feet in depth, without 
stalagmitic deposits, but sparingly mixed with 
rounded fragments of chert. On this deposit 
being removed, the human bones in question were 
discovered. No other animal remains, with the 
exception of a bear’s tooth of which neither the 
position nor character was determined, were found 
in the cave. 

The Neanderthal human remains, especially the 
skull, presented such remarkable peculiarities that, 
when they were first exhibited at a scientific meet- 
ing at Bonn, doubts were expressed by several nat- 
uralists as to whether they were really human. The 
limb-bones were characterized by great thickness, 
with unusual development of the elevations and de- 
pressions for the attachment of muscles, and the ribs 
had a singularly rounded shape and abrupt curva- 
ture — all characters indicating great muscular 
power. The left humerus was more slender than 
the right — a fact which suggested the idea that 
the two did not belong to the same individual ; but 
this peculiarity was shown to have been the result 
of an injury during lifetime. The cranium, which 
was of great size and thickness, was characterized 


by a long elliptical shape, a low retreating fore- 
head, excessive development of the frontal sinuses, 
and a great projection of the occipital region. The 
sutures were nearly obliterated, and the line of the 
frontal suture was marked by a slight ridge. Its 
dimensions were as follows ; 

Antero-posterior diameter (max.) , 200 mm. 
Transverse „ . 144 ,, 

Frontal „ (min.) . 106 ,, 

Frontal „ (max.) . 122 „ 

Cephalic index 72 „ 

Estimated cranial capacity (Huxley) . 1330 c.c. 

With regard to this skull. Professor Huxley, 
writing in 1863, says : 

‘There can be no doubt that, as Professor SchaafiEhausen and 
Mr. Busk have stated, this skull is the most brutal of all fcnovra 
human skulls, resemblingr those of the apes not only in the pro- 
digious development of the superciliary prominences and the 
forward extension of the orbits, but still more in the depressed 
form of the brain-case, in the straightness of the squamosal 
suture, and in the complete retreat of the occiput forward and 
upward, from the superior occipital ridges’ (Lyell’s Antiquity 
of Man, p. 84). 


Here also, as was the case with the Java calvaria, 
we have no means, owing to the absence of the 
facial bones, of judging of the degree of progna- 
thism of this very pronounced pithecoid specimen 
of humanity. 

(3) Les Hommes de Spy, — In 1886 two human 
skeletons were found deeply buried in undisturbed 
debris at the entrance to a grotto called Belche- 
aux-Roches, at Spy-sur-l’Crneau, in the province 
of Namur, Belgium. The interior of the grotto 
had been examined more than once, but in front of 
it there was a terrace, projecting 13 yards, which 
had not been previously excavated. It was in this 
terrace that MM. Lohest and de Puydt made exca- 
vations which unearthed these skeletons. The 
outer skeleton was found at a distance of 26 feet 
from the entrance to the cave, under a mass of 
rubbish 12i feet in depth and composed of four 
distinct strata, none of which appeared to have 
been hitherto broken through. It fay on the right 
side, across the axis of the cave, with the hand 
resting on the lower jaw, and the head towards the 
east. The other was 8 feet nearer the present 
entrance to the cave, but its position was not 
determined with so much accuracy as the former. 
Associated with these skeletons were worked flints 
of the type known as MousUrien, and some animal 
remains representing the following fauna : 


Rhinoceros tichorhinus (abundant). 
Rquus cabaUus (very abundant). 


Cervus tarandus (very rare). 

Ros primigenius (pretty abundant). 
Elephas priinigemus (abundant). 
Ursus spelcms (rare). 

Meles taxus (rare). 

Hyaena spelcea (abundant). 


Immediately over the skeletons was a hardened 
layer composed of chippings of ivory and flint, 
pieces of charcoal, and some angular stones of the 
surrounding limestone rock. Above this there was 
a reddish deposit containing remains of the same 
fauna, but the worked objects indicated a decided 
advance in civilization — ^awls and borers of flint, 
together with needles, beads, and ornaments of 
bone and ivoiy. Above this was a bed of yellowish 
clay, in which were still found bones of the 
mammoth and various flint implements ; and lastly, 
a mass of clay and fallen rocks, without relics of 
any kind. 

The osteological characters of one of the Spy 
crania correspond in a remarkable degree with 
those of the Neanderthal skull, as may be seen 
from the following measurements by Professor 
Fraipont {Congr^ international Anthroyologie et 
d^ArcMologie prMstoriques, Paris, 1889, p. 333) : 

Spy. Neanderthal 

Antero-pcMsrtjerior diameter (max.) . 200 nom. 200 mm. 

Transverse 140 „ 144 „ 
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Spy. Neanderthal. 

IiYcntal (min.) 104 mm. 106 mm. 

„ (max.) 114 „ 122 „ 

Horizontal circumference . . . 680 „ (671?) 690 „ 

Cephalic index . . . . . 70 „ 72 „ 

As regards^ the great development of the super- 
ciliary prominences, the low retreating forehead, 
and the depressed and elongated form of the 
cranium, both these skulls present a more brutal 
appearance than any human skull known up to the 
time of the J ava discovery. 

According to M. Fraipont, the entire anatomical 
characters of the Spy skeleton are in harmony 
with the same lowness of type shown by the skull. 
The jaws are deep and powerful, the chin slopes 
away from the teeth downwards and backwards, 
while the teeth and alveolar border have a striking 
prognathic appearance. The last molar teeth are 
not smaller than those immediately in front of 
them. The long bones are materially dilferent 
from those of the normal Belgians of the present 
day, being generally shorter and stouter. 

It is, however, only just to note that the pithe- 
coid characters of the other Spy skull appear to be 
less pronounced, the cranial vault being more 
lofty and the cephalic index at least 74. 

It has already been surmised that the individuals 
to whom the Java and Neanderthal skulls belonged 
had prognathic profiles, on the ground that tnis 
feature harmonized with their other observed 
simian characters. It is, therefore, particularly 
interesting to note that the jaws ot these Spy 
men are highly prognathic — a fact which greatly 
strengthens the inference as to the two former. 

(4) NauUttejaw , — Among isolated cranial bones 
occasionally discovered, the lower jaw, being 
merely attached to the skull by muscular and 
ligamentary tissues, is most freq^uently met with. 
Perhaps the most instructive of these fossil jaws is 
the Naulette wAchoirey discovered in 1885, in the 
Trou dt la Naulettey by M. E. Dupont, Director of 
the R. N. H. Museum at Brussels. The cave 
known under the above name is situated on the 
left bank of the river Lesse, near Dinant, and con- 
tained much debris and remains of the Quaternary 
fauna, among them being this jaw, at a depth of 
4*50 metres beneath its final or modem floor. 
Though in a fragmentary condition, it presents 
certain peculiarities which strongly differentiate it 
from the corresponding bone in modern civilized 
man. Its characteristics, according to M- Dupont 
pendant Us Ages de la Pierre, p. 99), 
may be thus stated : 

{a) Its small height, in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the body, gives it an exceptionally stumpy 
appearance, 

(b) The chin, instead of projecting forwards, 
slopes backwards; and the ‘genial tubercules' 
{apoplwse gtni) on its inner surface are wanting. 

(c) The posterior molars are larger than the 
others, and present the appearance of having five 
roots, as shown by the size of the sockets, ail the 
teeth being absent from the mandible when dis- 
covered. 

Dr. Broca came to the conclusion that the 
Naulette jaw, in its anatomical characters, ap- 
proached the simian type more than any previously 
known. 

‘Nous serous autoris^s 4 conclure,’ he writes, ‘que cette 
mfl^hoire, dont l’antiquit6 prodigieuse remonte au temps du 
mammouth, est de tous les restes humains que Ton connalt 
jusqu’ici oelui qui se rapproche le plus du type des siuges' 
(0<mgr^ International, etc., Paris, IW, p. 401). 

With respect to the retreating slope of the chin 
and the character of the teeth, ne considered that 
the individual who owned the Naulette jaw held 
an intermediate place between man and the an- 
thropoid apes; and in support of this view he 
exhibited a sketch of a number of human mandibles 
showing a regular upward gradation from the ex- 


tremely sloping chin of a chimpanzee up to that 
of a modern Parisian {ib, p. 399). These facts go 
far to establish the generalization that, as men ad- 
vanced in intelligence, the prognathism which they 
inherited from their simian-like ancestors became 
gradually smaller, until the face assumed the almost 
straight and classic profile of modern times. This 
view is further strengthened by evidence derived 
from a comparison between the skulls of modern 
civilized people and those of the lower races still 
inhabiting the globe. This method of inquiry has 
yielded some striking results as regards the degrees 
of gnathism and frontal development which they 
respectively exhibit. The extent of this difference 
is well illustrated by Professor Owen {Comparative 
Anatomy, vol. ii. pp. 558, 560), in a comparison 
which he makes between the cranium of a native 
Australian ^d that of a well-formed European, 
from which it will at once be seen that the former 
has a low retreating forehead and a highly prog- 
nathic profile. The characters of the European 
skull, wnich present a very marked contrast to the 
former, are thus described by the Professor : 

‘In more Intellectual races the cranial cavity is relatively 
larger, especially loftier and wider. The fore-parts of the 
upper and lower jaws, concomitantly with earlier weaning, are 
less produced, and the contour descends more vertically from 
the longer and more iprominent nasals. The ascending ramus 
of the mandible is loftier. The malar is leas protuberant, and 
tile mastoid more so.’ 

(5) That other crania supposed to be of great 
antiquity have been recorded whose anatomical 
features do not, apparentlv, harmonize with these 
views so well as do those of the Java, Neanderthal, 
and Spy specimens, need not cause any surprise, 
considering the difficulty which sometimes occurs 
in correctly estimating tneir antiquity. Thus, the 
famous skull of the old man of Cromagnon, long 
regarded as originally belonging to one of the 
hunter-artists of the late Palaeolitliic period, shows 
a decided approach in aU its characters to the 
normal type of civilized man. Its cephalic index 
is 73*6 and its capacity 1590 c.c. The height of its 
original owner was 1*82 metres. The lower jaw 
has a large ascending ramus, behind which, on both 
sides, the third molar is partly hidden. These 
two teeth are also smaller than the other molars, 
being in this respect more allied to tlie dentition 
of Neolithic and modem races. For these reasons, 
as well as for the fact that theCromagnon skeletons 
were found on the surface of the Palscolithio debris 
of the rock shelter of Cromagnon, some anthro- 
pologists maintain that this old Cromagnon man 
belonged to the early Neolithic period. But be- 
tween the latest phase of the life of the Palaeolithic 
artists of middle Europe and the earlier Neolithic 
people there was probably no great interval of 
time. Although the Cromagnon human remains 
were lying over the true culture ddbris of the 
MousUrien period, the amount of superincumbent 
talus under which the skeletons lay shows that they 
could not have been much later than the transition 
period. Moreover, there are other human remains 
with regard to which no such doubts have been 
raised, such as the sJcndls of Chamelade and Zattgerie 
Basse, both found in the Dordogne district, which 
show equally advanced cranial characters, 

(6) The recent discovery of two skeletons in 
the Grotte des Enfants near Mentone, which Dr. 
Vemeau describes as belonging to a race inter- 
mediate between the Neanderthaloid and Cro- 
ma^on races, marks an important addition to 
fossil craniology. They belonged to a young man 
and an aged female of small stature, and lay on a 
hearth -layer at a depth of 7'75 metres. The 
cephalic index of the former is 69*72 and of the 
latter 68*58, and both have prominent negroid 
jaws. But me interesting feature of the discoveries 
m this cave was that, a little more than 2 ft. 
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higher up in the debris, another skeleton of the 
Cromamon type was found, measuring 6 ft, 3 in. 
in height and with a cephalic index of 76*26 [VAn- 
thropologie, vol. xiii. pp. 661-583). That these two 
distinct races should be thus brought nearly on 
the same chronological horizon by no means dis- 
credits Dr. Yerneau’s theory, as it is not improb- 
able that, while a higher race was being developed, 
individuals of an older and lower race still survived 
in Europe. In corroboration of this we have the 
record of two skulls, of a distinctly negroid type, 
having been found among Neolithic remains in 
Brittany {BSAPy ser, v, vol. iv. p. 432). But, 
even accepting the Cromagnon race, whose skulls 
indicate a great stride in mental capacity over 
those of Spy and Neanderthal, as belonging to the 
latest phase of the Beindeer period in France, it 
does not appear to the present writer that they dis- 
close a greater brain-case than would be expected 
of a people who displayed such artistic feeling and 
mechanical skill as the authors of the art gaUery 
of the Reindeer period (see § III.). 

(7) Some forty or fifty human skulls, more or less 
imperfect, and supposed to date back to Quater- 
nary times, have been recorded up to this date 
from almost as many different localities throughout 
Europe, occasionally in alluvial deposits, but more 
frequently in the accumulated debris of caves and 
rock-shelters. Some years ago {Crania Ethnical 
1873-1879), MM. Hamy and de Quatrefages care- 
fully examined all the fossil remains then known, 
and classified them under the names of the localities 
where the most typical specimens were found. 
Among dolichocephalic, or long-headed, they de- 
scribed two distinct races, one represented by a 
portion of a calmria found at Canstadt and the 
other by the skull of the old man of Cromagnon. 
The brachycephalic, or broad-headed, were made to 
represent four races, under the generic designation 
of Furfooz, the name of a cave in the valley of the 
Lesse, thus : 

1. The race of Oanstadt, Cephalic index, 72 

2. The race of Cromagnon, „ 73*76 

rist, Furfooz, „ 79*31 

3. The race of J 2nd, „ „ 81*39 

Furfooz, ) 3rd, Crenelle, „ 83*53 

Uth, LaTruchtre, „ 84*32 

It was subsequently ascertained that these Fur- 
fooz skulls were the osseous remains of Neolithic 
interments, which shows both the difficulty and 
the danger of making chronological classifications 
on imperfectly observed data. 

As the outcome of this short review of fossil 
craniology, perhaps the most important outstand- 
ing feature is that the three skulls above described 
as typical examples are all dolichocephalic. The 
race of Cromaraon was, in all probability, separ- 
ated from the Neanderthal and Spy troglodytes by 
an interval of time which can oe only approxi- 
mately measured by the duration of the larger 
part of the Glacial period. The appearance of 
brachycephalic races in Central Europe only at 
the beginning of the Neolithic period is an etlmo- 
lomcal problem not yet satisfactorily explained. 
It has been abundantly proved, by the contents of 
dolmens and other sepulchral tombs, that two 
races, one dolichocephalic and the otW brachy- 
cephalic, lived contemporary with each other m 
the South of France {EAnth, 1873; MaUriaux 
pour Vhistom primitwe et naturelU de Vhomme^ 
vol. xii. 1877, etc. ). From the remains in the 
artificial caves of Petit-Morin, investigated and 
described by Baron de Baye {Archmogie Fr6- 
historique), the two races seemed to have more or 
less^ coalesced. From the amalgamation of these 
varied races the highly mixed populations of 
modem Europe can be readily accounted for ; but 
whether the brachycephalic were developed from 
the dolichocephalic people at an earlier period still 


remains a controverted problem. These passing 
glimpses of the early races of man in Europe sup- 
port the hypothesis that two peoples widely separ- 
ated had come into contact in Southern France, 
and perhaps elsewhere in Europe, at the close of 
the Reindeer period. Of these the dolichocephalic 
appear to have been long indigenous to the 
locality, and were probably the direct descend- 
ants 01 the Palasolitnic men whose skeletons were 
found in the caves of Spy and Neanderthal. 

III. Man as a tool-maker. — Man may be 
differentiated from all other animals by the fact 
that he is a skilled mechanic, and manufactures a 
great variety of objects which he largely utilizes 
instead of the organs of offence and defence with 
which nature originally endowed him. In lieu of 
the specially developed teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, 
etc., used more or less for these purposes by other 
animals, man has provided himself with a multi- 
plicity of knives, axes, swords, spears, arrows, 
guns, etc., through the instrumentality of which 
his self-preservation is more efficiently main- 
tained. 

(1) Looking at the accumulated products of 
man’s mechanical ingenuity, which have been 
gathered on the highways and byways of his 
primeval life, from an archaeological standpoint, 
there can be no doubt that they are characterized 
by successive increments of improvement, both in 
technique and execution, from the rudest forms up 
to the most perfect appliances of modem times. 
That, during the transition period, broken pieces 
of wood and natural stones would be used as 
missiles, without being fashioned into any par- 
ticular shape, may be assumed as a corollary to 
the theory that man passed from a state of exist- 
ence in which tool-making was unknown; also 
that, in the course of time, such missiles would 
give place to stones so slightly worked as not to be 
readily distinguished from the accidental opera- 
tions of nature. Objects which come under this 
category are named eoliths {i)6Sf * dawn,’ and \l6os, 
‘ stone ’). They are recorded as having been found 
among gravels on chalk plateaus in various parts 
of the South of England, notably on the Kent 
plateau. Mr. Read, who describes and figures 
some of these eoliths in his Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Stone Age in the British Museum^ thus 
refers to them (p. 10) : 

* It is not the province of this Guide to enter into the ail- 
ments which have been brought forward against or in favour of 
the artificial character of Eoliths, but it may be said that, 
whether their claims can be substantiated or not, the existence 
of implements of a ruder kind than those of the drift is in 
itself not improbable. For no invention reaches perfection 
suddenly, and each stage of advance is attained by an infinitely 
slow progress from the simple to the more complex. The 
majority of the drift implements are clearly something more 
than the first efforts of an unpractised Imnd : they show, on the 
contrary, signs of a comparatively long development, and it 
may be fairly argued that their ruder prototypes must exist 
somewhere. It was only to be expected that they should have 
escaped notice for a longer time than the typical Palasoliths, if 
on^ because they must necessarily be more difficult to distin- 
guish from naturally fractured flints.^ 

(2) The recognition, even among anthropological 
savants, that some peculiarly shaped flints, now 
known as palseoliths, were manufactured by man 
and used as implements, is scarcely half a century 
old. A fine pear-shaped flint of this type was 
found along with an elephant’s tooth at Gray’s Inn 
Lane, London, about the end of the 17th century, 
but, though described in the Sloane Catalogue and 
preserved in the British Museum, its true signifi- 
cance became known only when Sir W. Franks 
pointed out its identity with those found in the 
Valley of the Somme (Ancient Stone ImplementSy 
p. 521). Also, as early as 1797, Mr. John Frere, 
F.R.S., described to the Society of Antiquaries 
some flint ‘weapons’ found, associated with the 
bones of extinct animals, at a depth of 12 feet in 
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brick-earth at Hoxne, in Suffolk. He was so much 
struck with the situation that he gave a precise 
account of the circumstances, and he regarded the 
implements as belonging * to a very remote period 
indeed, even beyond that of the present world ’ 
{Archceologia, vol. xiii. p. 204). Mr. Frere pre- 
sented specimens of the Hoxne implements to the 
Museum of the Society ; yet here they lay, un- 
heeded and unsuggestive, till 1859, when Sir John 
Evans, on his return from Amiens and Abbeville, 
recognized them as similar to those in the collec- 
tion of M. Boucher de Perthes. 

(3) It was about the beginning of the second 
quarter of last century that Kent’s Cavern, near 
Torquay, first became a subject of archaeological 
interest, owing to the researches of the Kev. J. 
MacEnery, who asserted that he found in it flint 
implements, associated with bones and teeth of 
extinct animals, beneath a thick continuous sheet 
of stalagmite. But the legitimate inference from 
these facts, viz. that man was contemporary with 
these animals and lived before the deposition of 
the stalagmite, had little chance of being accepted 
when opposed by the teaching and authority of 
so famous a geologist as Dr. Buckland, author 
of BeliquicR JJiluviancB and of the Bridgewater 
Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy. 

The facts on which Mr. MacEnery based his 
conclusions were verified by fresh excavations 
made by Mr. Godwin- Austen, F.G.S., in 1840, and 
subsequently by a committee appointed by the 
Torquay Natural History Society in 1846. rapers 
embodying the results of these investigations were 
read at the Geological Society of London and at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1847. 
But, according to the late Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S., 
the reception given to these researches was not 
encouraging, and the inconvenient conclusions 
arrived at ‘ were given to an apathetic, unbelieving 
world.’ 

(4) Another discovery of a similar character was 
the Windmill-Hill Cavern at Brixham, explored 
in 1858, under the auspices of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal and Geological Societies of 
London. The first paper on the result of this 
investigation was read by Mr. Pengelly in Sep- 
tember 1858, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, then held at Leeds, in which it was 
announced that ‘ eight flint tools had already been 
found in various parts of the cavern,^ all of them 
inosculating with bones of mammalia at depths 
varying from 9 to 42 inches in the cave-earth, on 
which lay a sheet of stalagmite from 3 to 8 inches 
thick, and having withvn it and on it relic® of 
the lion, hypna, bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
reindeer.’ This paper, to use the phraseology of 
Mr. Pengelly, produced a decided ‘awakening,’ 
besides indirect results of the highest importance. 

(5) The discovery by M. Bonder de Perthes of 
rude flint implements, associate with bones of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals, m the ancient 
gravel beds of the valley of the Somme, at various 
levels considerably above the present highest flood- 
marks of the river, equally failed to attract scien- 
tific attention. An account of his researches, under 
the title AnfiquiUs Celtiques e^ AntMiluviennes^ 
was published in 1847, out for upwards of ten 
years it lay absolutely unheeded. Nor can there 
be any doubt that the ultimate recognition of the 
importance of his discoveries^ was one of the 
indirect results of the less sceptical tone prevalent 
in scientific circles in Britain in consequence of 
the exploration of the Brixham Cavern just re- 
ferred to. 

Excluding the eoliths as too controversial a 
subject to be discussed in this brief review, it 
would appear that certain flint implements found 
at various depths in the higher gravels of our 


present river systems are the oldest evidence of 
man’s handicraft in Europe. These gravels had 
been left high and dry long before the rivers had 
excavated the winding valleys at the bottom of 
which they now flow. The Hoxne implement, 
above referred to, is a typical specimen of what 
French archaeologists call the coup de poing, prob- 
ably the earliest type of hand-implement known, 
which came to be widely imitated among the 
earlier races of mankind. Implements of the coup 
(Upqing type vary considerably both in form ana 
in size, the degree of variability being, however, 
strictly compatible with their function as hand- 
tools. They have been discovered in widely 
separated localities in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
and nearly all possess the peculiarity of being 
made by chipping a nodule so as to convert it into 
a suitable hand-tool— -the flakes struck off being 
apparently of no use. 

The original manufacturers of these Palaeolithic 
tools are supposed to have entered Europe from 
Africa at a time when there was easy communica- 
tion between the two continents W several land 
bridges across the basin of the Mediterranean, 
The climate being sub-tropical, these naked nomads 
appear to have inhabited the wooded banks of 
rivers, living on fruits and the smaller fauna, till 
the advent of the Glacial period forced them to 
take shelter in caves and to protect their bodies by 
skins of animals. It is difficult to realize how 
much the severe climate which then supervened 
contributed to the improvement of their physical 
and mental attributes. It roused their dormant 
energies to the pitch of being able to adapt their 
mode of life to the changing conditions of their 
environment — ^for the adage that necessity is the 
mother of invention was as applicable then as now. 
The natural food productions of a warm climate 
gradually disappeared, until finally there was 
little left but wild animals, — mammoth, reindeer, 
chamois, horse, bison, etc. — ^many of which came 
from arctic regions. To procure necessary food 
and clothing in these circumstances greatly taxed 
the skill and resources of the inhabitants. The 
difficulty was ultimately solved by the manufac- 
ture of special weapons of the chase, with which 
they successfully attacked the larger wild animals 
which then occupied the oountiy. The coup ds 
poing, which for a long time served all the pur- 
poses of primitive life, ^aduaily gave place to 
spear- ana lance-heads fixed on long handles, 
together with a great variety of minor weapons 
and tools, made of stone, bone, horn, and wood. 
When the Palaeolithic people finally emerged from 
this singular contest with the forces of nature, 
they were physically and mentally better than 
ever equippw for the exigencies of life. A greater 
power of physical endurance, improved reasoning 
faculties, an assortment of tools adapted for aU 
kinds of mechanical work, and some experience of 
the advantage of housing and clothing, may be 
mentioned among the trophies which tney carried 
aww from that long and uphill struggle. 

of the kind of life which these early people of 
Europe led we have remarkably precise evidence in 
the food-refuse, and the lost, broken, and worn-out 
implements, weapons, and ornaments which have 
been discovered by excavating the caves and rock- 
shelters they had from time to time inhabited. 
The result of these investigations has disclosed a 
steady progress in the manufacture of industrial 
implements, weapons of the chase, and personal 
ornaments. When it was ascertained tiiat tlie 
larger flakes could be utilized as sharp cutting 
toms, attention began to be directed to nhe art c3 
producing them for teleological purposes. After 
some experience, it was found that a skilled work- 
man could produce a flake of any required size and 
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shape. By suhjectmg these flakes to secondary 
chipping, implements of great variety and efficiency 
were in the course of time abundantly produced. 
This was indeed an important step of advance in 
flint industry, evidence of which is to he found in 
the fact that henceforth flakes were the useful pro- 
ducts, while the residuary core was rejected as 
waste. The worked flints found in the earlier 
inhabited caves of France and Belgium, such as 
Moustier and Spy, show that secondary flaking 
was already in progress— thus proving that their 
habitation was later than the formation of the 
river-drift gravels containing worked flints. 

From a careful inspection of the handiwork 
of these troglodytes, it will be seen that it is 
characterized by a gradual development from 
simple to more complete forms. Implements, 
tools, and weapons were slowly but surely made 
more efficient, thus evincing on the part of their 
manufacturers a progressive knowledge of mechani- 
cal principles. Art and ornament, too, had taken 
deep root among these primitive hunters, and 
before the end of their civilization they evinced a 
remarkable artistic taste and power of execution. 
Hence G. de Mortillet classified their industrial 
remains in chronological se(juence into MousUruriy 
SoluMerhi and MagdaUmen, — a nomenclature 
which he foimded upon the names of the most 
typical stations then explored. The earliest of the 
r^aeolithic stations was Le Moustier, situated on 
the right bank of the Vezfere (Dordogne). During 
its habitation by man the climate was cold and 
damp, and among the contemporary fauna were 
the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and 
musk-ox. The special features of the industrial 
remains of this period were the scarcity of the 
coup de poiug — which was so characteristic of the 
older river-drift deposits — and the splitting up of 
flints into smaller implements, such as scrapers, 
trimmed flakes, etc. The next typical station in 
ascending order was the open-air encampment of 
Solutr6 (Sadne-et-Loire). 

The stage of culture here disclosed was character- 
ized by great perfection in the art of manufacturing 
flint implements, especially spear- and lance-heads 
in the form of a laurel leaf, and by the abundance 
of horses and reindeer used by the inhabitants as 
food. The climate was mild and dry, the great 
glaciers were on the wane, and the rhinoceros 
seems to have disappeared from the scene. The 
third and last of the typical stations was the well- 
known rock-shelter of La Madelaine, characterized 
by the abundance of objects made of bone and 
horn, the development of a remarkable artistic 
talent, the predominance of a northern climate 
and fauna, and the extinction of the mammoth 
towards the close of the period. 

The civilization thus developed represents the 
outcome of a system of human economy founded 
on the application of natural laws to mechanical 
purposes, hut little afiected by the principles of 
religion or ethics. The mysteries of the super- 
natural had not then been formulated into the con- 
crete ideas of gods and demons. The notions of good 
and evil, right and wrong, were still dominated by 
the cosmic law that might is right. Neither 
gloomy forebodings nor qualms of conscience had 
much influence^ on the conduct of these people. 
Their philosophical and sentimental speculations, 
if they had any, centred exclusively on the habits 
of the animals they hunted, and on the strategic 
means by which they could he waylaid and 
captured. During this time they made great 
progress in the manufacture of mechanical appli- 
ances, as shown by the number of flint implements 
— saws, borers, scrapers, etc. — with which they 
made needles, pins, ornaments, weapons, and other 
objects, inclnding the so-called hdtons de com^ 


mandement. Upon the whole, it would appear as 
if their minds were engrossed with the chase and 
its exciting scenes and incidents, for the relics of 
their domestic economy indicate little more than the 
art of roasting or broiling the flesh of the captured 
animals, and of converting their skins into gar- 
ments. Possibly some round pebbles, abundantly 
found in the debris, may have been used as ^ pot- 
boilers,* but a few stone mortars, which occa- 
sionally turned np, would seem to have been used 

S for mixing colouring matter to paint their 
es. Of agriculture, the rearing of domestic 
animals, the arts of spinning and weaving, and the 
manufacture of pottery, they appear to have been 
absolutely ignorant. But yet, in an environment 
of such primitive resources and limited culture 
associations, these wild hunters developed a genuine 
taste for art, and cultivated its principles so 
effectually that they have bequeathed to ns an art 
gallery oi over 400 pieces of sculpture and engrav- 
ing, many of them being so true to their original 
models that they bear a favourable comparison 
with analogous works of the present day. They 
adorned their persons with perforated teeth, shells, 
coloured pebbles, and pendants of various kinds. 
They depicted the animals with which they were 
familiar, especially those they hunted for food, in 
all their various moods and attitudes, often with 
startling fidelity. Harpoons, spears, and daggers 
of horn and bone were skilfully engraved, and 
sometimes their dagger handles were scnlptiired 
into the conventions form of one or other or their 
favourite animals. In several instances they also 
adorned the walls of the caverns they frequented 
with incised outlines of the neighbouring fauna, 
and made actual colour-paintings of them in black 
and ochre, or in one of these colours. 

The other characteristic feature in the lives of 
these people was that they lived exclusively on the 
produce of the chase, for without agricultural and 
pastoral avocations they could do little else than 
organize daily hunting and fishing expeditions. 
During the later stages of Palaeolithic civilization 
their principal prey consisted of reindeer and 
horses, which then roamed in large herds through- 
out Western Europe, thus rendering themselves 
more liable to be ambushed, trapped, or speared 
by their wily enemies. The weapons used by 
these hunters were harpoons, generally made of 
reindeer-hom ; spear- and lance-heads of flint ; and 
short daggers of bone or horn. It is not likely 
that with these weapons they would take the 
initiative in attacking the hy^na, lion, or cave- 
bear, except in self-defence. That, however, these 
formidable creatures were occasionally captured 
by them, is suggested by the fact that their canine 
teeth were hi^y prized and used as personal 
ornaments, or as mementoes of their prowess in the 
chase. 

When the physical conditions which called these 
human accomplishments into existence passed 
away, and the peculiar fauna of the Glacial period 
disappeared from the lowlands of Central Emrope, 
— some by extinction, and others hy emigration to 
more northern regions or to the elevated moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood — ^we find the inhabit- 
ants of these old hunting grounds in possession of 
new and altogether diflerent kinds of food. Find- 
ing the produce of the chase becoming so scarce 
and precarious that it was no longer possible to 
live a roaming life, now gathering fruits and seeds, 
now hunting wild animus, they fell somehow into 
the way of cultivating special plants and cereals, 
and rearing certain animus in a state of domestica- 
tion. Whether this new departure was a direct 
sequence of the highly developed intelligence of 
the Palseolithic people of Europe, or was derived 
from new immigrants into the country, is a 
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debatable question. At any rate, it was emi- 
nently successful, and may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Neolitbic civilization. In the 
course of time these Neolithic people cultivated a 
variety of fruits, wheat, barley, and other cereals ; 
they reared oxen, pigs, sheep, goats, horses, and 
dogs ; they became skilled in the ceramic art, and 
in the manufacture of cloth by spinning and weav- 
ing wool and fibrous textures ; the flint industry 
continued much the same as in the later stages of 
the Palaeolithic period, but in addition to chipping 
they now ground stone implements so as to give 
them a sharp cutting edge ; in hunting the forest 
fauna of the period they used, besides spears, 
lances, and daggers, the bow and arrow; they 
built houses, for both the living and the dead— • 
thus showing that religion had oecome an active 
and governing power among them. But of the 
artistic taste and skill of their predecessors they 
had scarcely a vestige, and what they did by way 
of ornament consisted mainly of a few scratches, 
arranged in some simple geometrical pattern. The 
fundamental principles of the two civilizations are 
really so divergent that the Neolithic can hardly 
be regarded as a direct development from that of 
the Palaeolithic period in Europe, although there 
are several instances on record in which their 
characteristic remains were chronologically super- 
imposed, without any apparent break m con- 
tinuity, as at Campigny, Reilhac, Mas-d’Azil, 
etc. The probability is tnat, while the reindeer- 
hunters were still in existence, people beyond this 
area, possibly of the same stock, were passing 
througn the evolutionary stages which connected 
the two civilizations. 

rv. Man’s mental endowments.— The great 
superiority of man’s mental manifestations over 
those of all other animals is too patent to be called 
in question by any serious worker in the field of 
anthropology. Indeed, according to some eminent 
sychologists, the gap between them cannot be 
ridged over by the doctrine of organic evolution. 
On the other hand, evolutionists in general believe 
that it is explicable on the ordinary principles of 
hysiology and psychology. If, then, it is to be 
eld that man, like other animals, is a product of 
the ordinary organic forces of the Cosmos, it may 
well be asked why, and by what means, he has so 
far out-distanced all other beings in the struggle 
of life. The attempt to minimize this remarkable 
disparity between man and brute has not met with 
much support from any cl^ of investigators. 
Anti-Darwinians have no object in discussing this 

? [uestion, their argument being that no speculation 
ounded on matenalism can account for it. Accord- 
ingly, various hypotheses have been formulated by 
way of explaining this psychological enigma, which 
now fall to be noticed. 

That there is a physical stratum, common to 
man and some of the higher mammalia, which 
brings them both within the domain of organic 
evolution, has already been advocated in these 
pages (§ I.), and may be accepted as beyond con- 
troversy. This being so, we have to investigate 
the two following propositions : (1) What are the 
mental faculties common to both ? ; and (2) What 
psychological phenomena are peculiar to man ? On 
these problems Mr. O. J. Romanes writes thus : 

‘ If we have regard to Emotions as these occur in the brute, 
we cannot fail to be struck by the broad fact that the area of 
psychology which they cover is so nearly oo-extensive with that 
which is covered by the emotional faculties of man. In my 
previous works I have given what I consider unquestionable 
evidence of all the following emotions, which I here name in 
the order of their appearance through the psychological scale — 
fear, surprise, affection, pugnacity, curic«ity, jealously, anger, 
lay, sympathy, emulation, pride, resentment, emotion of tiie 
eautiful, grief, hate, cruelty, benevolence, revenge, rage, 
siiame, regret, deceitfulness, emotion of the lu(flcrous. 

* Now, this list exhausts all the human emotions, with the 
exception of those which refer to religion, moral sense, and 


perception of the sublime. Therefore I think we are fully 
entitled to conclude that, so far as emotions are concernf^, it 
cannot be said that the facts of animal psychology raise any 
diificulUes against the theory of descent. On the contrary, the 
emotional life of animals is so strikingly similar to the emo- 
tional life of men— and especially of young children— that I 
think the similarity ought fairly to be taken as direct evidence 
of a gentle continuity between them * (Msntal Evolution in 
Man, p. 7). 

^ Similarly, Mr. Romanes deals with Instinct, Voli- 
tion, and Intellect, and strongly argues that there 
is only a difierence of degree between their respect- 
ive manifestations in man and other animals. So 
far these views have been more or less accepted % 
leading psychologists ; but at this stage a serious 
divergence of opinion crops up among them, some 
holding that the principles of evolution are in- 
adequate to account for the origin and working of 
the higher f^ulties of man. But these dissentients 
are seldom in agreement as to the precise nature 
of their objections. The eminent French anthro- 
pologist, Professor de Quatrefages, regarded man’s 
entire organization, physical and mental, with the 
exception of the faculties of conscience and reli- 
gion, as the work of evolution. Others extend the 
range of their objections so as to include the 
intellectual faculties. Mr. St. George Mivart, 
while denying that the principles of evolution are 
applicable to man, makes the following admissions 
as to the resemblance between the mental actions 
of men and animals : 

* I have no wish to ignore the marvellous powers of animals, 
or the resemblance of their actions to those of men. No one 
can reasonably deny that many of them have feelings, emotions, 
and sense-perceptions similar to our own ; that they exercise 
voluntary motion, and perform actions grouped in complex 
ways for definite ends ; wiat they to a certain extent leam by 
experience, and combine perceptions and reminiscences so as to 
draw piactical inferences, directly apprehending objects stand- 
ing in different relations one to another, so that, in a sense, 
they may be said to apprehend relations. They will show 
hesitation, ending apparently, after a conflict of desires, with 
what looks like choice or volition : and such animals as the dog 
will not only exhibit the most marvellous fidelity and affection, 
but win also manifest evident signs of shame, which may seem 
the outcome of incipient moral perceptions. It Is no great 
wonder, then, that so many persons little given to patient and 
careful introspection, shomd fail to perceive any radical dis- 
tinction between a nature thus gifted and the intcllectusl 
nature of man' (Presidential Address at Biological BeoMoii« 
British Assodation, 1879). 

Professor Huxley thus expresses his views on 
this phase of the subject ; 

* I have endeavoured to show lhat no absolute structural line 
of demaroation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between the 
andmAl wodd and oun^lves : and I may add the expression of 
my bdSef that the attempt to draw a psychloal distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect b^in to germinate in lower fonns of life. At the 
same time, no one Is more strongly convinced than I am of the 
vastness of the g^lf between civilized man and the brutes ; or is 
more certain that whether from them or not, he is assuredly 
not of them. No one is less disposed to think lightly of the 
present dignity, or despairingly of the future hopes, of the only 
oonsdously intelligent denizen of this world' (Man’s Placo in 
Nature^ p. 109). 

On the other hand, Mr. Alfred Wallace, F.R,S., 
who holds such a distinguished position in this 
special field of research, has promulgated a most 
remarkable theory. This careful investigator, an 
original discoverer of the laws of natural selection, 
ana a powerful advocate of their adequacy to bring 
about the evolution of the entire organic world, 
even including man up to a certain stage, believes 
that the cosmic forces are insufiicieut to account 
for the development of man in his civilized 
capacity. 

‘Natural selection’ be writes, ‘could only have endowed 
savage man with a Drain a few degrees superior to that of an 
ape, whereas he actually posseffles one very little inferior to 
that of a philosopher' (Eattoral Selection and Tropical Mature, 

p. 202). 

The present writer has elsewhere made the fol- 
lowing comments on Mr. Wallace’s j^oation wit^ 
regard to the application of Idie doetoae of evolu- 
tion to man j 

‘ tEWs defi(nencgr in the organlo fcwcw d naliire he e«»ys to 
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supply by caUing in the guiding influence of a ** superior intelh- 
gence.” In defending this hypothesis from hostile criticism, he 
explains that by “ superior intelligence ” he means some intelli* 
gence higher than the modem cultivated mind,’* something 
intermediate between it and Deity. But as this is a pure sup- 
position, unsupported by any evidence, and merely a matter of 
personal belief, it is unnecessary to discuss it further. I would 
just, m passant, ask Mr. Wallace why he dispenses with this 
“ superior intelligence ” in the early stages of man's evolution, 
and finds its assistance only requisite to give, as it were, the 
final touches to humanity ?’ Probhrm, p. 103). 

That mind in its higher psychical manifestations 
has often been looked upon as a spiritual essence, 
which can exist independently of its only known 
physical basis, need not be a matter of astonish- 
ment, when it is considered how ignorant we are of 
the machinery of thought — ^how the pleasing ab- 
stractions of the poet, the fascinating creations of 
the novelist, and the profound speculations of the 
man of genius come forth as from a hidden cavern, 
without exciting any suspicion of having behind 
them not only a physical e(|uivalent of brain 
matter, but also a laboratory in which thoughts 
are evolved. It is this marvellous power of voli- 
tional reflexion in summoning ideas from the 
materials stored up in the various localized por- 
tions into which the brain is divided, and utilizing 
them for other and nobler purposes than mere 
animality, that gives a prima facie plausibility 
to this theory. From this point of view abstract 
reasoning, imagination, conception, idealization, 
moral sense, altruism, etc., may he regarded as by- 
products of mental operations which are due to 
the ordinary reasoning faculties, and which have 
their chief stimuli in the external environment. 

Leaving, however, the field of speculation aside, 
and reverting to the opinions of the four eminent 
authorities quoted above, it is manifest that they 
all recognize the magnitude of the psychological 
gulf which separates humanity from the rest of the 
animal world. Nor does Professor Huxley himself 
give any clear ideas as to how it is to he bridged 
over — certainly it has never been shown that this 
is possible on the Darwinian principle of the * sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ 

Such were some of the leading opinions on this 
particular phase of the evolution theory, as applied 
to man, when the present writer ventured to refer 
to the subject in nis Presidential address to the 
^thropological Section of the British Association 
in 1893. In that address {Prehistoric ProblemSt 
ch. ii.) he advocated the hypothesis that one of the 
main factors in the production of the higher brain- 
development of man was the conversion of the 
upper limbs into trae hands. From the first 
moment that the being recognized the advantage 
of using a club or a stone in attacking his prey, or 
defending himself from his enemies, the toect 
incentives to a higher brain-development came into 
existence. He would soon learn by experience 
that a particular form of club or stone was more 
suitable for his purposes ; and if the desiderated 
object were not to he found among the natural 
materials around him, he would in the course of 
time proceed to manufacture it. Certain kinds of 
stone would he readily recognized as better adapted 
for cutting purposes than others, and he would 
soon learn to select his materials accordingly. If 
these were to be found only in a special locality, 
he^ would visit that special locality whenever the 
prized material was needed. Nor is it an un- 
warrantable stretch of imagination to suppose that 
circumstances would lead him to lay up a store 
for future use. The power to make and wield a 
weapon was a new departure in the career of man, 
and every repetition of such acts became an effec- 
tive object-lesson, and an ever-accumulating train- 
ing force for further progress. The occupation of 
these primitive tool-makers, once fairly in opera- 
tion, afforded frequent opportunity of comparing the 


merits and demerits of their respective mechanical 
products — ^thus supplying a fruitful medium for 
the development of abstract reasoning. In this 
way the function of the hand and the function of 
the brain became intimately correlated, the con- 
joint result of their long-continued action being a 
larger brain, greater intelligence, and a more 
hignly specialized manipulative organ than were 
ever before seen among the products of the organic 
world. 

That there is an amount of cortex cerebri in the 
human subject, corresponding to his greater mental 
powers, cannot he seriously controverted, as the 
size of the human brain, relatively to the rest of 
the body, is enormously greater than in any other 
animal. According to Sir William Turner, the 
cranial capacity of an average European is about 
1500 C.C., while that of the gorilla, which is a 
larger animal, does not exceed 590 c.c. [Journ. 
Anat. and Physiology vol. xxix. p. 436). That 
the largest portion of this increase in the substance 
of the human brain is to he correlated with the 
higher mental powers of man, as cause and effect, 
seems therefore to be indisputable; nor, in our 
opinion, can there be any doubt that its chief 
stimulus, at least in the earlier stages of human 
development, was the function of the hand. That 
subsequently there were other powerful factors 
working in the same direction is not denied, as 
will he seen from the following remarks on articu- 
late speech. 

Next to the invention of mechanical appliances, 
the use of articulate speech was, undoubtedly, the 
most potent factor in the mental evolution of man, 
especially when conmined with its later offshoot, 
the art of writing. By articulate speech is meant 
the faculty of uniformly associating certain words 
or sounds with definite ideas, so that these ideas 
can be understood by those previously instructed 
in the process. Of course, the members of a family 
or tribe would be conversant with it from birth. 
Spoken language is virtually an extension, or 
rather a concentration, of the power which many 
of the more intelligent animals possess, in common 
with the Hominiacei of giving expression to emo- 
tions and simple sensations by various ejaculatory 
sounds, grimaces, and gestures. The acquisition 
of full human speech was, un(][uestionaDly, the 
result of slow growth ; for there is no known race, 
however low and savage, but ‘has an articulate 
language, carried on by a whole system of sounds 
and meanings, which serves the speaker as a sort 
of catalogue of the contents of the world he lives 
in, taking in every subject he thinks about, and 
enabling him to say what he thinks about it’ 
(Tylor, Anthropology, p. 132). 

Of the importance of articulate speech in the 
intellectual and social development of man it is 
unnecessary to produce detailed evidence, as its 
elaboration must have proceeded paH passu with 
the higher development of the brain almost since 
man entered on his human career. ‘A complete 
train of thought,’ writes Mr. Darwin, ‘ can no more 
be carried on without the aid of words, whether 
spoken or silent, than a long calculation without 
the use of figures or symbols,’ 

As to the stage in tne evolution of man to which 
articulate speecn is to he assigned, there is little 
agreement among anthropologists. Darwin re- 
garded it as havmg an early origin in the stem 
Sne of humanity, while Romanes made it sub- 
sequent to the art of manufacturing flint imple- 
ments. 

* For my part/ says Professor D. J. Ounninglaam, in Ms Presi- 
dential address to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, Glasgow, 1901, ‘ I would say that the first word 
uttered expressive of an external object marked a new era in 
the history of our early progenitors. At this point the simian 
or hihite-like stage in their developmental career came to an 
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end, and the human dynasty, endowed with all its intellectual 
possibilities, began.’ 

Professor Haeckel, in describing the evolutionary 
stage of Pithecanthropus erectusy thus writes : 

‘The brain is considerably enlarged. Presumably it is still 
devoid of so-called articulate speech ; this is indicated hy the 
fact that children have to learn the language of their parents, 
and by the circumstance that comparative philology declares it 
impossible to reduce the chief human languages to anything 
like one common origin’ (iost Link^ Lond. 1898, p. 72). 

One of the latest contributions on the subject 
is from the pen of Professor B. J. Cunningham 
{Huxley Lecture, 1902), who thus expresses him- 
self; 

* 1 have already hinted that by the study of the early con- 
ditions of the cerebral cortex in man, information may be 
attained regarding the evolution of function. ... We have 
seen that the bulging of the arm-area in the human cerebrum 
occurs very earlj’—somewhere about the middle or end of the 
sixth month. The portion of cortex devoted to speech assumes 
shape much later. Indeed, it does not appear until shortly 
before birth, and is not fully developed until the end of the 
first year of infancy. This might be considered to give some 
basis of support to Dr. Munro’s plea that man atteined the 
erect attitude, and that the arm was set free for the develop- 
ment of its higher functions, before articulate speech was 
elaborated,* 

There are two well-attested general observations 
which appear to throw some light on this obscure 

oint, viz. — (1) that none of the apes of the present 

ay have even the rudiments of articulate speech ; 
and (2) that language (as quoted above from Mr. 
Tylor) is well developed among all the Homirddce. 
The present writer’s interpretation of these facts is 
that the origin of articulate speech was subsequent 
to the separation of the genus Homo from the 
simian stem, but prior to the development of the 
races of mankind — a view which places it subse- 
quent to the attainment of the erect posture and 
the development of the human hand. 

V. Man^s social EVOLUTION.—It has now been 
amply shown that, from whatever standpoint we 
contemplate the great drama of human life, it 
stands forth as a unique development in the 
organic world. Starting, possibly as early as the 
Miocene period, with a progenitor whose physical 
and mental attainments were on a par with those 
of existing anthropoid apes, his successors, the 
Hominidce of to-day, have gradually forged their 
way into what is virtually a new world — the 
world of ethics and moral responsibility. Almost 
from the very beginning they acquired manipula^ 
tive methods, with latent capabilities which (as we 
can now realize) were tantamount to a new force 
in the organic world, viz, the art of manufacturing 
tools and using them for the advancement of their 
own welfare. Unlike the more helpless creatures 
around them, who were largely at tne mercy of a 
fickle environment, these implement-using animals 
soon learned to accommodate themselves to all its 
vicissitudes. With a knowledge of the use of fire, 
the skill to manufacture garments, and, ultimately, 
the art to construct houses, they braved the 
rigours of frost and snow with comparative im- 
punity. As they became more and more con- 
versant with the laws and forces of nature and 
their own power over them, they laid a usurping 
hand on the reins of Cosmic evolution itself, by 
the cultivation of selected plants and animals, and 
the destruction of others which were found unsuit- 
able for their own purposes. 

The far-reaching consequence of securing food 
supplies by means of agriculture and the domestica- 
tion of animals, led to more social and sedentary 
habits. The appearance of large communities con- 
current with the development of various trades 
and professions was hut a matter of time, the 
outcome of which is now a vast system of inter- 
national commerce. Already the greater portion 
of the earth capable of being cultivated is con- 
verted into gardens and fields, whose choice pro- 
ductions are readily conveyed to all the chief 


towns of the civilized nations of the globe. Flesh 
diet is everywhere abundant, bufc it is no longer 
necessary to hunt the animals in their primeval 
haunts. Skin-coats, dug-out canoes, and the coup 
de poing are now lineally represented by woven 
fabrics, Atlantic liners, and Long Toms. 

Concurrently with their ever-mcreasing inroads 
into the secret arcana of nature, these skilled 
artizans became religionists as 'well as legislators, 
and founded social institutions and laws for the 
guidance of a rapidly increasing population. In the 
course of their long sojourn on earth thw had no 
doubt many difficmties to overcome before they 
succeeded in establishing the great landmarks of 
ci-vilization as they now present themselves to us, 
not only in works of art, architecture, engineer- 
ing, electricity, etc., hut in constructive philology, 
religion, ethics, altruism, and the sense of honour, 
all of which may be said to be still in process of 
development, though their sources reach far back 
into pre-historic times. 

Some of the lower animals have accompanied 
man so far on the road to reasoning intelligence 
as to be able to associate certain natural results 
with their natural causes, as crows do when they 
keep at a safe distance from a man with a gun. 
But none has ever reached the stage of being able 
to adjust the circumstances so as to produce the 
desir^ effect. Man not only sows the seed, Wt 
waters the field should the fickle environment 
refuse the seasonal showers. No other animal in a 
state of nature has attempted to do anything 
comparable to this simple act of practical ratioci- 
nation. 

It is probable that religion came first to the 
front as a modifying influence to the stem decree 
of the survival of the fittest. Some grounds for 
this suggestion may be seen in the resminess -with 
which the early races of mankind identified the 
obscure forces of nature with supernatural spirits 
who 'were believed to have control over human 
destinies, and were, therefore, worshipped as gods 
or demons ; and in the prevalence among savages 
of magic and fetishism. But such polytheistic 
notions, as well as the pretended art of magicians 
to control the so-called supernatural agenm^, are 
rapidly giving way to the precise methods of 
scientific research. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that for many ^es religion has proved 
a weighty influence in mitigating the harsh efieets 
of the Cosmic law that might is right, which is 
implied in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. As already stated (§ III.), there is little 
evidence in support of the belief, advocated by 
some, that religion was practised by the Palaeo- 
lithic people of Europe, at least to the extent of 
making a display of idolatry, so that the develop- 
ment of this governing force in the institutions 
of men is comparatively late. In Neolithic times 
its predominating influence throughout Europe 
is attested by a whole series of memorials of the 
dead^ — ossuaries, chambered graves, cairns, cists, 
urns, etc. That the Neolithic people believed in 
a life beyond the grave somewhat similar to the 
present may be inferred from the character of 
the grave-goods, — vessels with food and drink, 
implements, weapons, favourite wives and animals, 
often being buried along with the body. 

Next to religion in point of importance, if not 
also in chronological sequence, comes the moral 
faculty, or conscience, which regulates iudicial and 
ethical actions. Its position in psychology may be 
aptly compared to that of instinct in the organic 
world, — the point of analogy being that their sudden 
actions appear to he the outcome of an impulse 
rather than a deliberate act of ratiocination. 
The most rational explanation of this peculiarity, 
in both conscience and instinct, is that the sue* 
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cessive increments of reasoning on which their 
respective injunctions were originally founded 
have more or less lapsed in the course of time. 

But perhaps the most important formula which 
has hitherto emanated from the laboratory of 
ethics is altruism (which see), which may be 
described as a product of conscience and the 
acquired sense of equity. Its object is the relief 
of suffering humanity, and for this purpose it 
has received the support of the civilized world. 
Many regard the motives of all such good deeds 
as having been instilled into the Cosmic mind 
by a revelation from heaven ; but this is an un- 
necessary assumption; for in the accumulated 
deliberations of wise men during long ages we 
have an adequate pabulum for its birth and 
maturation. But whether heaven-bom or earth- 
born, altruism has become a sine qua non in 
human civilization. So long as the laws of our 
wisest Solons are liable to error, and the environ- 
ment contains a residuum of unexplained forces, 
there will be a certain proportion of failures among 
yearly births, whose fate can be mitigated only by 
altruism. Under this category come the dear, 
the blind, the lame, the poor, the friendless, and, 
in short, all who are ushered into the world 
without the means of successfully entering on 
the struggle of life. Our original interference 
with Cosmic methods by living in large communi- 
ties under the most imperfect sanitary arrange- 
ments, has greatly increased the number of such 
wastrels. Hence their immediate relief, so far as 
that is possible, is a moral obligation on all who 
derive benefit from the social government under 
which they have inherited or acquired wealth, 
position, and influence, possibly without any effort 
on their part. On this phase of the subject there 
is a conflict between Cosmic methods and those of 
the ethical code of humanity. The influence 
of the one is directed to the survival of the fittest ; 
that of the other to ‘the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive.’ The former has left man 
with the garb and qualities of a savage ; the latter 
has endowed him with mental culture, the refine- 
ment of civilization, and moral responsibility for 
his actions towards his fellow-creatures. 

VI. CoNCLUDiNa REMAEKS.— The Hominidm of 
the present day not only possess more highly de- 
veloped brains than those of their early ancestors, 
but also derive great advantages in their life 
struggle from the accumulated experiences of their 
predecessors in the form of all sorts of mechanical 
mventions, organized institutions for scientific re- 
search, altruistic laws, and other ethical enact- 
ments acquired as results of their progressive 
culture. Thus they at once start on a higher rung 
in the ladder of human life. It is by these means 
that they have come to hold such a predominating 
position in the organic world ; and it is through 
the general diffusion of such attainments that 
farther progress can be expected. Among the 
more urgent reforms by way of rectifying past 
mistakes and safe-guarding tne future interests of 
the race, may be mentioned the eradication of 
obsolete doctrines and pernicious superstitions, the 
enfopement of just and equitable laws, the pre- 
vention of crime, the popularization of scientific 
methods, and especially strict attention to sanitary 
improvements. There is, however, a limit to human 
powers over the laws of environment, for occasion- 
ally the most learned communities find themselves 
helpless amidst the operations of nature. But yet 
it is in this direction alone that prospects of future 
betterment lie. 

From various data advanced in the previous 
sections, it will be seen that there are two distinct 
lines on which investigations into the past history 
of mankind may be profitably conducted. The first 


relates to man as a biological entity, and com- 
prises, in addition to his ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic development, a few fragments of skdetons 
of his predecessors which by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstances have to this day resisted the disin- 
tegrating forces of nature. This department is 
generally known as Physical Anthropology, The 
evidential materials to be gathered along the 
second line of research consist of the remains of 
man’s handicraft works, which, being simply pre- 
served impressions of his skill in the different stages 
of culture through which he has passed, may be 
characterized as Cultural Anthropology, The 
successive modifications which these respective 
materials have undergone during a long series of 
ages, though different in kind, are found to bear 
a decided ratio to the progress of human intelli- 
gence. Thus, taking the human skull at the start- 
ing-point of humanity as comparable to that of one 
of the higher apes, we know, as a matter of fact, 
that during the onward march of time it has under- 
gone some striking changes, both in form and 
capacity, before reaching the normal type of 
modern civilized races — changes which can be 
classified in chronological sequence. Similarly, 
the products of man’s hands show a steady im- 
provement in type, technique, and efficiency-com- 
mensurate with his progressive knowledge of the 
laws of nature and his ability in applying them to 
mechanical and utilitarian purposes. Indeed, the 
trail of humanity along its entire course is strewn 
with the discarded weapons and tools which, from 
time to time, had to give way to others of greater 
efficiency. Between these two departments, though 
separated by a strong line of demarcation, there 
is a striking affinity which, in the words of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes [Report of United States National 
Museum, 1901, p. 256), is thus stated : ‘ If the 
physical phenomena of man include all that con- 
nects him with the brute, his culture phenomena 
include all that distinguishes him from the brute.’ 

These remarks will give some idea of the in- 
teresting and profound problems embraced by the 
science of Anthropology. Not since the material 
world became an object of human study and re- 
flexion has there been accomplished such a complete 
and far-reachiim revolution in current philosoph- 
ical opinion. From the standpoint of evolution, 
the entire organic world, not exmuding man, reveals 
a unity, a harmony, and a grandeur never before 
disclosed under any system of speculative philo- 
sophy. 

What may be the outcome and destiny of hu- 
manity on the lines of modem civilization lies 
within the deepest shadow of futurity. One thing 
alone appears certain — that since human govern- 
ment on the anthropo-cosmic principles of ethics 
and altruism became a matter of real concern 
among the civilized nations of the world, there is 
no turning back from its behests, no alternative 
but to strengthen the ethical fabric by every means 
that human ingenuity can suggest. Above all, a 
national esprit de corps, with the motto ‘ Honour 
bright,’ must be fostered among the members of 
each community ; for if the steersman once relaxes 
his hold on the wheel, he and his freight may again 
be swept into the vortex of Cosmic evolution. 
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Dawkins, Cave Hunting, 1874, Early Man in Britain, 1880 ; 
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1888 ; Schmidt, The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism., 1881 ; 
Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peopl&s, 1890 ; 
Spencer, Princij^ of Sociology, 1876; Topinard, EUments 
d' Anthropologic Gin^rale, 1885 ; Tylor, Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind, 1866, Primitive Cxdture^, 1891, 
Anthropology, 1881 ; Vemeau, Les Races Humaines, 1890 ; 
Vogt, Lectures on Man, 1864 ; Waitz, Anthropologie der 
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Congrhs International d' Anthropologie et d'ArcMologie Pr6- 
historique (12 vols.), 1866-1902; Dietionnaire des Sciences 
Anthropologiques, 1882. KOBERT MXJNRO. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM. — Generally, and 
perhaps always in the past, man has heliev^ that 
there are powers other and greater than he. He 
has felt it not only desirable, but possible, to enter 
into communication with them; that is to say, 
he has taken it as a fact that they can understand 
him when he addresses himseljf to them ; that 
he can more or less understand them; that he 
can win their sympathy and assistance, if he sets 
about doing so in the right way. Further, he 
has believed at some times that these powers 
possess the shape of man ; at other times, that 
their shape is that of beasts or of plants ; at others, 
that they are visible in and as the sun, moon, or 
stars, or audible in the storm, the earthquake, or 
the rustling of leaves. That deities have been 
supposed in all stages of human development, from 
that of the Fuegians to that of the ancient Greeks, 
to possess human form is a truth which needs 
neither demonstration nor illustration. Indeed, 
Xenophanes (frag. 17, ed. Bergk) even went to the 
length, whether in jest or earnest, of supposing 
that cattle, lions, and horses, were they able, would 
make the gods in their own likeness. It is also 
obvious that deities originally theriomorphic tended 
to become anthropomorphic : the E^ptian gods 
which have gained human bodies and limbs, but 
retained their animal heads, are an obvious in- 
stance of this tendency. And the human form 
given by Greek sculptors to Helios sufEces to show 
that nature powers, if not originally conceived in 
human form, tend eventually to take it. 

I. Physical anthropomorphism. — The belief, 
then, that deities have bodies and limbs like those 
of men is a belief which has had a beginning and an 
end. Religion has survived its disappearance; and 
though it is impossible to prove that before its 
appearance religion was, it is in the same way 
impossible to prove that relmon then was not. 
We may therefore reasonably be influenced by the 
fact that though theriomorphic deities become an- 
thropomorphic, as in Egypt, the reverse process 
never takes place; anthropomorphism is in some 
cases preceded by theriomorphism, but theriomor- 
phism is never generated out of anthropomorphism. 
We may then, perhaps, assume that there was a 
pre-anthropomorphic stag© ia the history of re- 


ligion. But if we make that assumption, we can do 
so only by limiting the term ‘ anthropomorphism ’ 
to the sense in which it means that deities have 
bodies and limbs like those of men, and by exclud- 
ing from the content of the term the sense in which 
it implies that deities have thoughts, emotions, and 
wills like those of men, though transcending them. 
Further, it may he said that to limit the meaning 
I of the term to the first of the two senses which 
may be put upon it is to break, or rather to ignore, 
the continuity which is characteristic of— indeed, 
essential to— evolution in all its forms, whether 
evolution of religion or of anything else ; whereas, 
by including in the meaning of the term the second 
sense as wdl as the first, we are enabled to grasp 
the principle which underlies and runs through the 
whole evolution of the idea of God. 

2 . Psychical anthropomorphism. — From this 
point of view, then, man has always ascribed, and 
does now ascribe, to Deity thought, emotion, and 
will. He may originally have worshipped animals, 
or even stocks and stones, as the fetish-worshipper 
does ; but if be did so, it was because he ascribed to 
those objects thought, emotion, and will ; and the 
characteristics so ascribed were none the less human 
because they were ascribed to the deity in a tran- 
scendent degree. In the second stage of this 
evolution, not only did aniconic objects of worship 
become iconic, not only did pictures and statues of 
the gods in human form supplement, and more or 
less drive out, the stocks and stones which were 
the object of the older cult, but the very concep- 
tion of the god, as it exists in the mind of the 
worshipper, became more and more definitely 
human — and did not in the process become more 
divine, as the example of Ares and Aphrodite in 
Homer will show. The third stage in the process 
of evolution is reached when rdigion comes to 
denounce the idea that the deity has a body or 
limbs like a man or an animal; but though religion 
in this stage becomes iconoclastic, and ceases to 
be anthropomorphic in the narrower of the two 
senses of the word, it continues to believe, in this 
stage as in the previous stages, in a personal deity. 
In this stage of evolution the same impulse that 
leads religious minds to deny that the deity can be 
conceived, or ought to be portrayed, as possessing 
bodily form, also leads to the conclusion that some 
human virtues cannot be ascribed to a deity : thus 
it would be degrading, if it were not unmeaning, 
to ascribe to deity the temperance or the courage 
whidx Axes ought to have possessed— the reason 
^ing that those qualities, and others of the same 
kind, imply defects which have to be overcome in 
the persons of whom they are predicated ; and such 
defects are ex hypotJmi excluded from the concept 
of a perfect being. This line of argument may, 
however, be continued, apparently m the same 
direction, until it brings us to a fourth stage in the 
evolution of the idea of God. It was, indeed, so 
continued in one of the arguments considered in 
Cicero’s de Natura Deorum (iii. 15), where it is 
argued that knowledge of good and evil cannot be 
ascribed to a good God, ‘ for he who can do no evil 
requires no such knowledge’; and in the same 
way reason cannot be ascribed to Him — * shall we 
assign reason which makes dark things plain? 
But to a god nothing can be dark/ In modem 
times the same feeling finds expression in the 
doctrine that the cause of all things is the Un- 
knowable, to which we are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing thought, emotion, or will. If we seek so to 
ascribe them, weland ourselves in self-contradiction. 
In the interests of clear thinking, therefore, we mnst 
abstain from so ascribing them. Power, indeed, 
must he assigned to this Unknowable cause— but 
not personality. The anthropomorphism wliich has 
characterized religion from the beginning charac- 
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terizes it to the end. In the progress of human 
thought, anthropomorphism tends gradually to he 
sloughed off; at first, indeed, the tendency is to 
provide the gods more and more definitely and 
precisely with human limbs and bodies ; but that 
tendency is eventually defeated by its own realiza- 
tion—wiien fully realized, it becomes intolerable, 
as it was to Plato, and then is doomed. Next, the 
tendency is for religion to insist on investing the 
deity with the mental and moral qualities of man ; 
and that tendency too— -on this theory— eventually 
reveals its own inner and essential self-contra- 
dictions. When this, like the previous form of 
anthropomorphism, comes to be felt untenable and 
intolerable, religion, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, becomes impossible. 

3. Origin of anthropomorphism. — Looked at 
from the point of view of evolution, the fate of 
the belief in anthropomorphism was determined 
from the beginning. If it is seen in the end to 
be logically incoherent and impossible, it is so 
because it has carried within itsmf the seed of its 
own destruction from the very beginning. We 
have only, it is argued, to consider its origin in 
order to see its want of validity. The tendency 
to person!^ objects is exhibited by children — ^and 
even by animals— at play. Such personification, 
indeed, in the case of Doth children and dogs, may 
be involuntary and a source of terror; and the 
terror may be removed when the object personi- 
fied is shown not to be a living thing. The same 
tendency is shown by the African negro, who, 
starting out on some business, happens to have 
his attention arrested by some object, say a bright 
ebble, and, immediatmy associating it with the 
usiness he is engaged on, picks it up as a fetish, 
regarding it as a personality which has the power, 
if properly treated, of understanding what he 
wants and of giving him assistance. The same 
tendency to personify objects and to associate 
them with the fortunes of the man who discovers 
their personality, will account for the fact that an 
object thus personified by the father of a family 
or the most influential member of a clan comes to 
receive the worship of the whole family or clan, 
and thus becomes not a personal fetish but a 
family god or a tribal god; and may possibly 
survive and eventually become a national god. 
But the African negro may find out that he gets 
no assistance from the object he picked up ; and 
then, though he may cast it away as not being 
really a fetish, still he usually keeps it, even 
though he pays it no worship, because it may 
perhaps after all turn out to be an operative 
fetish. In the same way, amongst the African 
negroes and elsewhere, we find traces of gods 
who, though the names and the memory of tnem 
linger on, receive no worship, because they are no 
longer believed to do good or evil. The belief in 
such gods, and in sumi fetishes, evidently has a 
lessening degree of validity ; or perhaps it never 
was really valid at all — ^its want of validity has 
merely grown more and more patent. That is to 
say, the origin, as well as the history, of the belief 
shows that it has no validity; the tendency to 
personify objects — whether objects of sense or 
objects of thought— which is found in animals and 
children as well as in savages, is the origin of 
anthropomorphism, which is puerile therefore in 
character as well as in origin. The evolution of 
the idea of God, on this argument, is simply the 
process by which a childi^ error is developed 
slowly to its fullest extent, and now that its in- 
herent inconsistencies and self-contradictions are 
coining to be fully recognized, is being cast off.. 
It is a case in which the psychological ‘ projection 
of the self’ into the world is made the basis of an 
attempt to explain all things, and is ultimately 


found to aflbrd no explanation which is satisfactory 
morally or intellectually, of the not-self. * 

4. The method of science. —From this point of 
view, the not-self, the world around us, must he 
accepted on its own terms, so to speak, and must 
be studied objectively; we must not make the 
mistake of assuming it to he a subject, or the 
expression of a subject’s reason or will. We must 
not assume its ways to he our ways or to he ex- 
plicable by them or by analogy with them. We 
must take them as they are and study them as 
they are given, without presuppositions and with- 
out assumptions. In a word, we must take as our 
method that of science, the objective method. 
So we shall escape from the error of foisting on 
the facts an anthropomorphic explanation which 
they will not tolerate. 

Now, the object of science is to understand the 
world ; and it may fairly he said that any attempt 
to explain the world assumes the course of the 
world to be explicable. It is assumed not only 
that the course of things is or may be to some 
extent intelligible to the human reason, but also 
that it is fundamentally rational ; every problem 
that presents itself to science is attacked by science 
with the firm conviction that there is a solution. 
Such a problem is a challenge to science ; and the 
challenge is never declined on the ground that the 
problem is insoluble. The challenge is ever pre- 
senting itself; the problems submitted are contmu- 
ally being solved. The course of the world is 
continually being exhibited by science as more and 
more intelligible ; and science is perpetually being 
confirmed in its fundamental assumption of the 
rationality of things. The world becomes daily 
more and more intelligible, on the assumption that 
the reason of things and the reason in things is 
intelligible to the human reason. 

5. Objective rationality. — ^Are we then to say 
that science also is anthropomorphic, or are we 
to deny it? In the one case we shall say that 
science, like religion, starts from the human reason, 
and persists in measuring everything by it and 
interpreting everything in conformity with it. 
In that case, if we hold that anthropomorphism 
eventually breaks down in the hands of religion, 
and proves in the long run to he but a puerile 
‘projection of the self’ into the external world, 
then the anthropomorphism of science, its assump- 
tion or presumption to read reason — human reason 
— into things, may, like the anthropomorphism of 
religion, pass muster for a while, but eventually 
must he found untenable and intolerable. Indeed, 
it may he said, science as well as religion has 
already come to that pass. It is vain to deny 
‘the possibility that being may he rational only 
in a very narrow sphere, and that it might some 
day turn towards us another side, about which we 
could build no structure of connected and practical 
thought’ (Hoffding, TAe FrohleTiis of Philosophy ^ 
p. 114). Not only does the reason in things cover 
only a very narrow sphere, hut its hold on that 
sphere is wanting in security. ‘ With the same 
right with which we reason from the possibility of 
rational knowledge to a unifying force in Bemg, 
we might, apparently, reason to an irrational power 
in Being, to a cosmological principle that prevented 
the elements of Being from standing in a rationally 
determinable relation to one another’ {ib. p. 135). 
If Being is fundamentally irrational, science’s ex- 
planation of things is purely anthropomorphic. 
If, on the other hand, the reason which science 
professes to discover in things is really found there, 
and not put there, by science, then the reason so 
found is not human reason ; nor does the fact that 
it is intelligible to man avail to prove that it is 
human. It is intelligible because it is reason, not 
because it is human. Science, therefore, in postu- 
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lating that the world is intelligible to man is not 
guilty of anthropomoi'phism ; it does not assume 
that the reason which it strives to understand is 
human, and it does not make the reason which it 
finds. But even so — granted, that is, that to some 
extent, so far as it has gone, science finds in things 
a reason which it does not put there — the possibility 
remains that Being may any day turn to us another 
side, displaying no reason, but irrationality. The 
possibility indeed remains, but science scouts it 
or systematically ignores it ; or, perhaps we may 
rather say, faith m science forbids us to acknowledge 
it. No unsolved problem in science is admitted to 
be insoluble. In other words, if the rationality of 
things, so far as it has been discovered by science, 
is a fact and not an assumption, still it is an 
assumption so far as it has not yet been discovered. 
It is not, of course, discredited by the fact that it 
is an assumption, for we must begin with an 
assumption — ^by assuming either that things are or 
that they are not, or that they partly are and 
partly are not, rational. And the assumption that 
things will continue to reveal a reason which, 
though it is not man’s, is intelligible to man, is at 
any rate harmonious with the discoveries which 
science has thus far made, even though it be an 
assumption and an act of faith. 

But, granting that we make the assumption and 
show the faith which science demands, we have 
only got thus far, viz. that the power which dis- 
plays itself in things is rational m the sense that 
it is lomcal. More, indeed, we could not expect 
to get than this, for science aims at nothing more : 
its position is that things are logically comprehen- 
sible ; its coherence is a logical coherence which it 
finds in things and does not put into them. Even 
then, if we take it that reason and logic are possible 
only to a mind, and that a mind must be self- 
conscious, the utmost that we can get out of 
science, or hold to be implied by science, is that 
there is a self-conscious mind whose power acts 
logically; and even if we grant that there is 
nothing anthropomorphic in this, — on the ground 
that the reason and logic in things are found in 
them and not imputed to them by science-— still 
the mind or power thus revealed as superhuman 
is revealed as merely logical. It is distinctly not 
revealed as moral, or as recking aught of man. 
Its laws extend to, just as its rain descends on, the 
unjust and the just alike ; and science affords not 
the slightest ground for holding that the ultimate 
working of the laws which it discovers favours the 
just raSier than the unjust. 

If, then, man can discover and does discover m 
things a logic and a reason which he does not put 
there, if the logic and reason so found are objective, 
and are not created by him, are not images of his 
own making,— are not, in a word, pieces of anthropo- 
morphism, — can we go further and discover in man’s 
experience anything else which is similarly given 
to him and not created by him? ^ The fact that 
a thing is comprehensible by man is no proof that 
it is the work of man’s reason ; a reason, parti- 
ally intelligible to man’s reason, is found in things 
by science, — ^whicb looks only for logic and reason, — 
can man and does man, when he looks for more, 
find more than mere reason ? Does science exhaust 
objectivity, or does the realm of objectivity include 
other things than reason ? Is man’s experience of 
the nniverse that it discloses reason alone to him ? 
Man’s experience has been that he has found fome- 
thing more in it than a r^son partially intelligible 
to him ; he has found in it the workmgs of a power 
which awakes in him a sense of gratitude, of duty, 
of awe, and of fear. . . i 

But Idle experience in which these workings of 
this power are thus disclosed or felt is distinguish- 
able, if not distinct, from the experience, or from 


the aspect of experience, of which science is the 
interpretation or the expression. Whether we term 
the aspect of experience with which science has to 
do sense-experience or experience of the physical 
or the external world, it is, however defined, at any 
rate marked off from the rest of man’s experience, 
as being hut a part and not the whole oi human 
experience. Or, if we go so far as to say there is 
nothing in human experience Avhich may not be 
investigated scientifically, we still indicate by the 
adverb ‘scientifically’ tuat the point of view of 
science is only one point of view, and that the 
aspect of reality which science confronts is not the 
only aspect which human experience presents to 
man. One and the same set or facts, for instance, 
may he viewed psychologically by science, may be 
pronounced valid or not valid from the point of 
view of logic, may he estimated right or wrong 
from the standpoint of morality, holy or sinful in 
the eyes of religion. The scientific aspect is not the 
only aspect of our experience. The scientific is not 
the whole account of that experience. 

5, Ethical qualities. — If, then, the reason which 
science finds in things is not the creation of science, 
is not made after the image of human reason, and 
is not put into things by science, but is found in 
them and is found to be partially intelligible to 
man, then the same experience, which when studied 
by science reveals a reason which is not man’s, 
may, when regarded in its entirety, or even when 
regarded from other points of view than that of 
science, reveal yet other aspects of that reason in 
things which is studied by science. If that power 
when studied by science is seen more and more 
clearly, the more it is studied, to be rational and 
self-consistent, it may, when regarded from other 
pointe of view, disclose other aspects than that of 
logical rationality. It may disclose ethical quali- 
ties. It may disclose qualities, in the apprehension 
of which by the heart, and not merely oy the in- 
tellect, religion consists. Whether it does, as a 
matter of objective fact, disclose such qualities is 
not the question now before us for discussion. The 
point is that, in thus interrogating experience, we 
are no more guilty of anthropomorphism than m 
science when it interrogates experience. The ques- 
tion, in the case both of religion and of science, 
is what experience discloses when interrogated. 
Science discovers in things the operations of a reason 
which is not human reason ; religion discovers in 
the experience of man the operations of a power 
whose ways are not the ways of man. Above all, 
religion discovers the operations of apersonal power. 
The personality of that power is only partially dis- 
closed in those of ite operations with which science 
concerns itself ; and it is disclo^d only partially, 
because science is concerned with only a partial 
aspect of its operations. Even when we attempt 
to view its operations from a more comprehensive 
point of view than science pretends to offer, the 
conception we then form of it is, doubtless, shaped 
to some extent by our humau limitations, and may 
be, nay, has been, generally distorted by those 
limitations. Of course, every apprehension must, 
to whatever extent, be so shaped, but it does not 
follow from this that nothing is apprehended, A 
thing to be misapprehended, even, must be appre- 
hen<md ; aud, to be apprehended, it must be tnera 
Will it, then, be said ; Granting heartily that it 
must be there, still it can be apprehended only by 
being anthropomorphized ? The statement, then, 
is, first, that the power is not personal or spiritual ; 
and next, that, owing to the infirmity of the human 
mind, it can only appear, or he conceived, as per- 
sonal. In other words, the religious experience of 
God as a person is alleged to be not experience, but 
an interpretation of experience — a false interpreta- 
tion, and an interpretation which, from the nature 
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of the case, must he false. What, then, are the 
grounds on which we can say, Qj priori^ that this 
interpretation, if it is an interpretation, must he 
false ? They can only he that we know something 
which proves that it is false ; that we know, to start 
with, that the power is not personal. But that is 
precisely what we do not know ; that is precisely 
the point which is at issue. The allegation, on 
the one side, is that in religious experience God is 
known as personal. If, on the other side, that is 
denied, then the dispute is as to the nature of 
religious experience, and the dispute can be settled 
only by reference to that experience; it cannot 
he settled by assumii^ the point at issue, by beg- 
ging the question. The question, then, becomes 
whether the personality of God is a fact of experi- 
ence, or an inference— possibly a false inference — 
from experience. Now, those who have not had a 
given experience — for instance, a blind man who 
has not had experience of colour — are, obviously, 
on unsafe ground if they allege that other people 
have not had that experience, e.y., of colour, but 
have had some other experience, e.g.^ such as touch, 
which the blind man also enjoys, and from it have 
drawn the inference that they see. No blind man 
is, of course, so foolish as to argue in this way. 
He accepts the fact that sighted persons are blessed 
with an experience which he has not ; he may be 
unable to form any idea of what the sensation of 
colour is, but he does not make his incapacity a 
reason for disbelief, or for arguing that sight is not 
an experience, but an inference — a false inference 
— ^from experience. 

7. Testimony of experience. — We are, then, 
thrown back upon the necessity of interrogating 
experience, of asking what is found there. A person 
who is not accustomed to a microscope will not see 
what is undoubtedly to be seen through it; and we 
cannot accept the fact that he sees nothing as proof 
that nothing is to be seen. So, too, in the interroga- 
tion of religious experience we must accept what 
is found there, and not deny that it is o^ ectively 
there because some of us fail to see it. The posi- 
tion that religion rests on the existence of God as 
a fact given in experience, and not reached by a 
process of inference, which may or may not be 
correct, is a position which this article assumes 
and has not to prove ; here we have to consider 
simply in what sense, if any, religion is anthropo- 
morphic. Now it is undeniable that the existence 
and the personality of God may be, and in many 
or most of the stages of religious development have 
been, anthropomorphized: He has been pictured 
in human form, as indeed also in animal form ; and, 
even when this misrepresentation has been cast 
aside, He has been depicted as having passions 
which are specifically human. But though this 
is perfectly true, it is equally true, and phhosophi- 
cally more important, that this process of anthropo- 
morphism has also been combated by the highest 
religious minds as incompatible with the person- 
ality of God as revealed in the religious conscious- 
ness ; and its incompatibility, when thus pointed 
out, has been recognized by others as true to the 
facts of that religious consciousness. Thus, as a 
mere matter of historic fact, it appears that an- 
thropomorphism has been, and is recognized to 
be, a limit and a hindrance to the comprehension 
and realization of the personality of God as revealed 
in the religious consciousness. That being so, the 
attempt to exhibit anthropomorphism as ‘a pro- 
ducing condition of this Personality' is manifestly 
at variance with the facts ; it is not a producing 
condition, but a distortion of the personality of 
God. That the distortion should be greatest in 
the least mature minds and the lowest forms of 
religion is a point which it is easy to recognize, 
and the recognition of which is compatible with— 


indeed assumes — the recognition that there is some- 
thing there to start with which can be distorted 
that is to say, anthropomorphized. That misin- 
terpretation precedes recognition of the facts as 
they really are is illustrated by the history of 
science quite as fully as by the history of religion. 
But that the facts were not there, at the beginnino-* 
to be recognized is a position which neither science 
nor religion can take up. If it be said that science, 
starting from things as they appeared to the mind 
of primitive man, has eventually come back to pro- 
nounce them very different from what they then 
appeared, it is also true that some of the things are 
discovered to have been really facts by the science 
which eventually discerns their right relations. So, 
too, the growth of religion would have been im- 
possible if there had not been at least one fact— 
the personality of God— which it not merely started 
from, but to which it constantly returns, and in 
which, properly understood, it finds its constant 
touchstone of truth. From this point of view, the 
proper understanding of the personality of God is 
a test of religious truth ; and that personality is 
not properly understood so long as it is interpreted 
on the analogy of human personality — so long, that 
is, as it is interpreted anthropomorphically. So 
long as it is thus interpreted, or ratlier misinter- 
preted, the limitations of the finite are necessarily, 
and self-contradictorily, imposed on the Infinite. 
Escape from the self-contradiction is possible only 
so far as we reverse the process, and recognize, 
with Lotze, that ‘perfect Personality is in God 
only ; to all finite minds there is allotted but a pale 
copy thereof.’ When that is recognized, anthropo- 
morphism is seen for what it is— a misinterpretation 
of what is given in consciousness, leading neces- 
sarily, if slowly, to the assertion that God is not 
revealed in consciousness for what He is, but is 
given either for what He is not — the Unknowable 
— or is not given at all. 

It may perhaps be said that human knowledge, 
to be human, must be contained in human minds, 
and, being so contained, it must be shaped by that 
which contains it ; in fine, that in admitting it 
to be human we are asserting it to be anthropo- 
morphic ; in denying it to be anthropomorphic we 
are denying that it can be known to man. Thus, 
whatever knowledge is poured into human minds 
must be shaped by the mould into which it is 
poured, and so must be anthropomorphic. But 
this argument seems to assume both that the mould 
is shaped before anything is poured into it, and 
that the shape is purely human. It fails to con- 
sider the possibility that the vessel is plastic, and 
may be shaped in part by that which is put into 
it; and that consequently, even if the vessel is 
human, it may take a form more or less divine, if 
that which informs it be divine. It tacitly assumes 
that man makes God in his own image ; or, at any 
rate, that man cannot possibly, under any circum- 
stance of inspiration or aspiration, mould himself 
on the image of God : all he can do is to make God 
in his own image. But the assumption that man 
can shape the facts with which he comes in contact, 
but cannot in the least be shaped by them, is one 
which will scarcely bear examination. The facts 
cannot, of course, shape him if they are unsubstan- 
tial. But if they are unsubstantial, neither can he 
shape them. Scepticism at once emerges from this 
line of argument ; it starts by crying of the facts, 

‘ They are naught 1 they are naught ! ’ And as long 
as it continues to do so, it is condemned to immo- 
bility. 

But if we use the metaphor of the vessel,— 
whether it be a vessel of clay or of skin, whether 
it shapes or is shaped — ^we should remember that 
it is a metaphor ; and if we cannot speak without 
metaphors, we may at least vary them. We speak 
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of rising above ourselves, and a fact, fortunately, 
is expressed thereby; in morality and in religion 
we may rise above ourselves, even as, from the 
metaphysical point of view, we may ‘transcend 
self.’ These facts, or rather the metephorical ex- 
ression of them, may serve to remind us that we 
0 not merely receive facts and shape them into 
our own likeness, but that we go forth into a world 
of reality and there encounter things which we 
have not made, which are not in our likeness, hut 
on which we may model ourselves. 

8 . Testimony of feeling. — We have considered 
the question of anthropomorphism thus far, rather 
from the point of view of knowledge than of feeling. 
But no answer will afford permanent satisfaction 
which appeals to knowledge only and not to feeling. 
Practically, the question is one of feeling rather 
than of knowledge ; it is : Are we to doubt the 
goodness and love of God, and to suppose that it is ' 
by the fallacy of anthropomorphism that we ascribe 
them to Him ? To that question the only answer 
is that we do not doubt God’s love ; we loiow it. 
But the ‘ knowledge ’ is not purely or primarily or 
essentially intellectual ; and if it be said that then 
His love is not a matter of knowled^ but of feeling, 
the simple and sufficient reply is : How else is love 
to be known ? If it were a matter of knowledge, it 
might be a matter of inference ; and the inference 
would be subject to examination, and therefore to 
doubt. It might be represented as an inference 
from the love of man for God, and so as anthr^o- 
morphic, as a human quality ascribed to Him, But 
an essential quality of it — without which it would 
not be what it is — is that it is experienced as His, 
and not as something which remains as it is, whether 
ascribed to Him or not. As a fact of experience, it 
must be accepted on the evidence of those who 
experience it, that our love is a response to His, 
and that it is His which calls forth ours. It is so 
felt. Beyond that, or behind it, it does not seem 
possible to go. Feelings, after all, are facts. 

9 . Testimony of action. — Feeling and knowledge 
issue in action. Omniscient love must, from the 
religious point of view, be the source from which 
all God’s actions flow. From the religious point 
of view, therefore, nothing can be ascribed to Him 
save that which issues from such a source. Human 
actions, on the other hand, have other springs ,* 
and anthropomorphism is exhibited when actions 
are ascribed to God, or to the gods, which cannot 
without self-contrstdiction be imputed to a love 
that is omniscient. Human iwtions proceeding 
from human passions are essentially char8W5teristic 
of anthropomorphism — more essentially indeed 
than are human parts. The gods of Greece were 
as anthropomorphic in their passions and actions 
as in them forms; and only in their forms were 
they typical of human beings at their beat. The 
cowardice of Ares, the incontinence of Aphrodite, 
the lusts of Zeus, were doubtless a bequest to Greek 
civilization from barbarous or savage times ; and 
they were a dammsa hereditas. ^ If the bequest 
was not rejected but tolerated, with more or less 
acquiescence, by most of those who were bom to 
it, the reason doubtless was that the philosophy 
summed up in the sentence, ‘ Man is the measure 
of all things ’ — Tdvnav fiiTpop dvBpwrm — ^was char- 
acteristically Greek : even the gods were made in 
man’s image, and they did not do credit to it. 
Xenophanes spoke bitterly when he said that the 
gods of men were anthropomorphic, just as the 
gods of animals, if animals oelieved in gods, would 
be theriomorphic. He failed to note, apparently, 
that anthropomorphic gods do not always even stey 
anthropomorphic, but revert to thenomorphism 
and to Bestial conduct. Where a plurality of gods 
is believed in, the gods are necessamy conceive as 
objects, as items in the world of objects, and there- 
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fore as limited and circumscribed in their action 
and reaction. The action of any one of them is 
liable to be frustrated by the action of the rest ; 
and behind and over-topping them all there tends 
to rise the vague figure of destiny or fate, to which 
all are subject ; omnipotence cannot remain in the 
hands of any anthropomorphic god. If anthropo- 
morphism were a fallacy which infected religion 
alone, the position of those who see in religion 
nothing but that fallacy would he stronger than it 
is. On reflexion, however, it is manifest that 
science, as well as religion, has had that fallacy 
to contend with ; in the animistic period of man^s 
history, the tendency is to account for the action 
and behaviour of all — even inanimate— things by 
the assumption that their action is anthropo- 
morphic, and to influence their behaviour by pro- 
ceedings based on that assumption. Only when 
that assumption is discredited or ignored does it 
become possible to study the interaction of things 
scientifically — rerum cognoscere causm — to discover 
in them a reason not modelled on man’s, though 
intelligible to it, provided that we reject the 
fallacy of anthropomorphizing their action. Ee- 
ligion, also, as well as science, has to throw off the 
fallacious tendency to anthropomorphize God’s 
action. Polytheism is rendered by its very struc- 
ture incapable of rejecting the fallacy. Mono- 
theism escapes from it only by degrees ; not only 
is vengeance the Lord’s, but the worshipper may 
pray Him of His goodness to ‘ slay mine enemies.’ 
The tendency to assume that God’s ways are as 
our ways is tne essence of anthropomorphism. To 
yield to the tendency and to follow it out to its 
logical extreme is to make God after man’s own 
image. Science, by studying its facts objectively, 
succeeds in escaping from anthropomorphism. Ke- 
ligion succeeds in making the same escape only 
where it similarly renounces the a priori method 
of interpreting God’s action, and further renounces 
the desure to utilize it as a means to making man’s 
will be done. Religion rises for the first time clear 
of anthropomorphism when the prayer goes up 
from the heart, ‘Thy will be done.’ Then, and 
not till then, does the will of God become a fact 
presented to the religious consciousness, a fact 
which for the religious mind posswes as much 
objectivity as for the scientific mind do the faets 
studied by science, and for the non-religious mind 
is as meaningless as for the non-mathematioal 
mind a mathematicsd formula is. The difference 
may be illustrated by contrasting the petition, 

* Slay mine enemies,’ with the command to love 
our enemies : the former is properly addressed to 
an anthropomorphic god ; the latter could only 
proceed from a very God, and be accepted as of 
objective validity only by a religions mind. The 
fact that religion is not anthropomorphic is shown 
by the way in which the Christian revelation set 
as ideals before mankind lines of action (such as 
humility, love of enemies) which were paradoxical 
and foolish in the eyes of the world, though wise 
to those who had eyes to see. And the motives 
suggested were to do God’s will, to be like unto 
Him, to be pure even as He. Should it be objected 
that validity is accorded even by non-religious 
minds to the precept of loving our enemies, we 
may use anotner xliustrafcion : the command to 
give your coat also to him who takes your cloke is 
one which cannot be justified on the principle of 
any non-religious system of ethics, and is one 
which is not accepted as valid by common sense : 
it is one which no anthropomorphic deity co^d 
self-consistentiy enunciate. The words in which 
the command is couched are, of course, intelligible 
to aU ; the value of the command is for the non- 
rdfigions mind naught ; only for him to whom it is 
revealed as God’s wiB, m tlm course of action 
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which will be followed by him so far as God’s will 
operates through him, does it become an objective 
fact possessing the same objectivity for him that 
the facts of science have for the scientific mind. 
It is not that the same thing is presented to the 
religious and the non-religious mind^ and produces 
different effects in the two cases : it is that the 
will of God is accepted by the one and rejected bv 
the other, and that for him who accepts it all 
things become new— God is no longer anthropo- 
morphic. To allege that religion is necessarily 
belief in an anthropomorphic god is to close our 
eyes to the fact that the point on which the fate of 
ractical religion turns is whether God’s will shall 
e done or man’s. In the one case God— if a God 
be believed in — is anthropomorphized; in the 
other, man is conformed to God. If he be so con- 
formed, God’s will acts in him and through him. 
So far as he is thus conformed, God’s kingdom 
comes. His will is done. It is in his action, when 
it is directed to doing God’s will, that man shows 
likest God. 

10. In conclusion, the view that religion is anthro- 
pomorphic seems to be based on an assumption, viz. 
that reason and love, because they occur in man, 
are limited to man. If that assumption be con- 
ceded, then it necessarily follows that to find 
reason and love elsewhere is a piece of pure anthro- 
pomorphism ; the reason and love thus projected 
on to me clouds are, ex hypothesis merely phantas- 
magoric, whether they be the reason proclaimed by 
science or the love proclaimed by religion. The 
reason thus projected is human reason; the love, 
human love. We may have soared for a while into 
the clouds, but the string of anthropomorphism all 
the time was round our feet, and bnngs us back to 
the facts we started from, — ^there they are just as 
they were when we started. We never have got 
clear of human limitations, never have lost ourselves 
in the Divine Love. We may have lost sight of 
self; but we come down to earth, and recognize 
that it was the self who imagined that self was 
transcended or lost. W e have simply seen ourselves, 
our form, our human form, projected on to the 
clouds. Yet, after all, it is merely an assumption 
— and not the only possible assumption — ^that reason 
and love, because they occur in man, are limited to 
man. It may equally well be that reason and love 
are not limited to man, but revealed to him. And 
the question then becomes one of fact, whether 
such revelation is experienced. As a question of 
fact and of feeling, it can be answered, only by 
experience and with reference to the experience. 
Those who have not the experience must make 
some assumption with regard to it; those who 
have it need make none. Experience excludes 
hypothesis. 
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ANTICHRIST, — i. The name dvrtxpt^ros occurs 
for the first time in Christian literature (1 Jn 2*® 
4 ?, 2 Jn'^). ^ The ideas which are associated with 
this name, in particular the conception of a God- 
opposing tyrant and ruler of the last times, reach 
back with certainty to the most flourishing period 
of Jewish Apocalyptic literature. It is most likely 
that they have their deeper roots not in definite 
historical phenomena and experiences, hut in a 


mythological and speculative idea, namely, the 
idea of the battle of God with the devil at the end 
of the world. 

This conception seems to have arisen in the Persian eschatology 
(the battle of Ahura Mazda with Angra Mainyu ; cf. Bousset, Ret 
d. Judentums^s 684 ff,), and to have penetrated from this source 
into the J ewish Apocalyptic literature. The opposition between 
God and the devil, who is introduced under the names BeKlap 
craravas, 8(,dj3oAof, rrvevya. a^iov, is the chief of the leading ideas 
of the Jewish source of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
which undoubtedly arose in the Maccabaean period. Even here 
Beliar appears as the enemy of the last times. It is said of the 
Messiah (Levi 18^2) ; • And Beliar will be hound by Him, and He 
will give His children power to trample on the evil spirits.’ In 
the same way, the description of the last great battle in Assump. 
Mob. (101) begins as follows : ‘And then will His (God’s) rule 
over all creatures be manifest, then will the devil be brought to 
naught.’ The same thought is also to be found in the Gospels 
(Mt 1228, Lk 1120, Jn 1231 1480 leU; cf. Rev 128f. isiff. leia 
201-8. 7-10; Bousset, Rel. d. Judentums^s 288 ff.. 882 ff.). 

It is very likely that * Antich/rist^ is originally 
nothing else than the incarnate devils and that the 
idea or the battle of God with a human opponent, 
in which all devilish wickedness would become 
incarnate, arose under the influence of definite 
historical conditions. 

2. In fact it is very probable that the roots of 
the conception of Antichrist are even more wide- 
spread. We shall have to assume that the idea of 
the battle of God with the devil was closely inter- 
woven with related mythological fancies regarding 
the battle of God with a dragon-like monster. 

Traces of these ideas, which probably take their rise from the 
Babylonian battle of Marduk with Tiamat, are already to be 
found in all parts of the OT (cf. Gunkel, Schdpfung und ChaoSs 
1895). In this way the figure of the devil and the dragon-like 
monster of chaos are combined into one (cf. Rev 12). Thus we 
need not be surprised if the figure of the devil incarnate, the 
figure of Antichrist, here and there bears distinct traces of the 
features of that mythical monster, and manifests a ghostly super- 
human character which cannot possibly be explained from the 
definite historical situations of the separate predictions. Thus 
even in Dn 8 the figrure of Antiochus iv. is depicted with the 
superhuman features of the monster, where we read that the 
little horn raised itself against the host of heaven and cast down 
some of them to the ground. In the same way Pompey in the 
song of triumph over his death (Ps. Sol. 2) is described as the 
dragon of Chaos, whom God destroyed because he rose up 
against Him. It is also a significant fact that Antichrist in a 
series of later passages receives the name which in the older 
sources (Test. Patr.s etc.) was applied to the devil— Beliar 
(acc. to Ps 185 in all probability originally a god of the under 
world); cf. 2 Oo 6^5 (?) Ascens. is. 42“-, SihyU.iii. 63 ff., ii. 167. 

3. The idea of Antichrist itself can he traced 
hack to the 2nd cent. B.C., and appears first of 
all in the Book of Daniel, which belongs to the 
Maccabaean age. The historical figure whose 
features have in the first place been attributed 
to Antichrist is the Syrian king Antiochus IV. 
EpipMneSy the persecutor of the Jews. In par- 
ticular, the representations of Dn 7®* 

have been of lasting influence. That Antichrist 
( ‘ the king of the North,’ 1 1^®) will appear as a mighty 
king with great armies, that he will destroy three 
kings (the ‘three horns,’ 7®*®®), that Edomites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites are to be spared by him 
(11^^), that Libyans and Cushites will follow in his 
train (IP®), that he will persecute the saints (7®®), 
that he will reign 3^ years (7®® etc.), and that he 
will set up in the Temple the ‘abomination of 
desolation’ {^UXvyjxa rijs ifyg/Ktxrem, 8^® 9^ 12^^)-^all 
this belongs, from this time onward, to the standing 
requirements of the Antichrist legend. The end 
predicted by ‘Daniel’ did not come, hut his book 
received a place in the canon ; and thus the faithful 
still expected the fulfilment of his predictions iu 
the future, and handed them on from generation to 
generation. In this process the figure of ‘Anti- 
christ’ came to be separated from the historical 
figure of Antiochus IV., and became the type of the 
God-opposing tyrant who was discovered now in 
this and now in that historical character. 

To the author of the Psalms of Solomon^ it is Pompey, the 
captor of Jerusalem, the blasphemer of the sanctuary of God, 
that is the Divine adversary, the ‘ dragon’ of the last times ; and 
his destruction is celebrated in triumphant strains by the writer 
as a great act of his God (226ff.). in the Assumfftixm of Moses 
(ch. 8) a remarkable prophetic picture of the cruel tyrant is 
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outlined ; and, if minutely examined, it seems to be a figure 
possessing the mixed features of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
Herod the Great. 

In the Roman period the character of the Emperor Caligula 
(A.I). 37-41) influenced the history of the legend The fearful 
time of anxiety, when Caligula, embittered by the revolt of the 
Jews at Jamnia, gave the order to the governor Petronius to 
erect his statue in the Temple, recalled afresh the prediction of i 
Daniel. The prediction regarding the ^SeKvyixa rn^ ipy]iM<re<a^ 
seemed to receive its fulfilment. The ever-recurring expecta- 
tion of later times, that Antichrist would take his place m the 
Temple of Jerusalem, dates in all probability from this period, i 
The small Jewish Apocalj'pse, adopted to a large extent in Mk 13 
and Mt 24 and interwoven with words of Christ, may date from 
this time. In the same way the attempt has been widely made 
to find in Rev 13 a source belonging to this time, chiefly for the 
reason that the name rai'os Kaiarap actually makes up the 
number 616 ; and several manuscripts of Rev 131^* preserve this 
number (instead of 666). Then we shall see later how the 
expectation of Antichrist was carried over to the person of Nero, 
Finally, in 4 Ezar S®, too, we find in quite general terms attention 
called to the last hostile tyrant of the last times : ‘ regnabit, 
quern non sperant’((cf. the Syrian Apoc. Bar. 40). 

4, Cliristianity took over from Judaism this 
whole cycle of ideas, and we meet numerous 
traces of these conceptions in the NT. In the 
eschatological chapters (Mk 13, Mt 24) we have 
in all likelihood, as has already heen indicated, a 
small apocalypse of Antichrist, interwoven with 
words of Jesus, if we are entitled to interpret the 
§8i\vyfjia T7JS ippfjntjcreojs (Mt 24^®, Mk 13^^), which 
stands in the holy place, in terms of 2 These 2^, In 

articular, the predictions of the Kevelation of 

ohn borrow their fundamental tone from the fancies 
regarding Antichrist. The eleventh chapter, with 
its prediction of the beast rising from the abyss 
(a mythical idea), who, as a hostile tyrant, sur- 
rounded bjr great armies, appears in Jerusalem and 
kills the witnesses of God, is entirely on the lines 
of Jewish Apocalyptic prophecy. Finally, if the 
beast, who is called up by the devil (Rev 13'®’*), 
and who rises out of the sea, is regarded as indi- 
cating the Roman empire, or more particularly a 
Roman ruler, we have here, too, the character of 
the Antichrist, the God-opposing tyrant, preserved. 

5. A strongly marked transformation of the 

whole idea, ifrom a specifically Christian stand- 
point, is indicated by the discussion in 2 Th 2, 
which the present writer, in spite of renewed and 
energetic opposition on the part of Wrede {TU, new 
ser. Ix.^), prefers to ascribe to St. Paul himself. 
Certainly here, too, the figure which controls the 
Jewish Apocalyptic thought forms the funda- 
mental conception, as is proved by the names 
(2®**) 6 AvdpcoTTos T^s &vo/j.las (perhaps Beliar j cf. the 
OT ^S!!^:;i"'i 2 ), 8 dyriKel/AevoSf as well as by the 
play upon Dn 11*®, which is found here. But, on 
the other hand, the Antichrist is no longer the 
God‘Opposing tyrant^ but a seductive agency, which 
works oy signs and wonders, and seelcs to obtain 
Divine worship. Antichrist here is a false Messiah, 
a prophet who, it is assumed, will call forth the 
faith of those Jews who have rejected the true 
Messiah (2'®-'^). At the same time the idea is 
raised still further into the realm of the super- 
human (2^, &Trod€LKP^vTa kavrhVf Harof &e6s). 
Accordingly, this false Messiah is now for the 
first time in a real and proper sense regarded as 
the opponent of the true MTessiah. By means of 
the latter his destruction shall be accomplished, 
and this is described in 2® in the wo^s of Is 11® 
(xal ip irpeijfjuiri 8ih xetXtfoJv dpe\€t dcrejSy, . . * The 
Targum on the passage, too, interprets the * lawless 
one* as Antichrist). A remarkably puzzling trait 
is the ‘sitting* of the Mptavos rps dpofdar m the 
temple of God-~-probably, as we saw above, a 
reminiscence from the time of Caligula. But this 
trait also fits into the new comprehensive pictmre 
of the seductive personality. Ii^, finally, the enig- 
matic reference to a power which still keeps the 
appearance of Antichrist in check {rb ^ 

Karix<^p) be correctly interpreted as referring to the 
Roman empire, then the separation of the idea of 


Antichrist from the political tendency, which up to 
this time adhered to it, comes more clearly to the 
front. Accordingly the significant change, which 
2 Thess. has efiected in the idea of Antichrist, con- 
sists in this, that here out of the God-opposing 
tyrant the seductive adversary of the i^t times has 
been developed, so that, while the original idea led 
to the proclamation of the Roman empire or of a 
Roman emperor as Antichrist (Revelation of John), 
here the figure of the dpriKelfiePos obtains a non- 
political, purely ideal simiiication. In this process 
of re-moulding, which has become of world-wide 
historical importance, the genius of St. Paul is in 
all probability manifested, or in any^ case the 

enius of youthful Christianity, freeing itself from 

udaism and placing its foot in the world of the 
Roman empire. 

This new conception seems to have found accept- 
ance in wide-spread Christian circles. The author 
of the Fourth (gospel, too, appears to give expression 
to the thought that the Jews, because they have 
not believed on the true Christ, who was sent of 
God, will place their faith in the false Messiah, 
who will come forward in his own name (5®®). 
From this point of view we are enabled to under- 
stand how, in the Epistles of J o/m, Antichrist is 
connected with false teaching (1 Jn 2'®* 4®, 2 Jn ^), 
and how in general the appearance of false teeth- 
ing is thought of as one of the signs of the last time 
— as the crowning point of Satanic malice (1 Ti 4', 
2 Ti 3', 2 P 3®). 

Th6 AiSa'xp Twv ifi' aTrocTTtlAftiv, 164 , m its description of Anti- 
christ, manifestly borrows from 2 111 , (/cat tcSt* «^>a>4<rera* h /eotr- 
/xoirAovo? mb? tou 6eov /cat irotei <nj/t«ta /cat repara). In. the 
Christian Sibyllines ^ iii, 63 ff. , probably of a late date(cf. Bonsset, 
art. * Sibyllen ’ in PRE »). in the conewtion of which the figure 
of Simon Magus has been influential, ‘ Beliar’ is in the first place 
a wonder-worker endowed with Satanic powers. In fact, even 
the author of the Revelcttion of John has paid his tribute to the 
new conception I In the second beast, which comes from the 
land (ch. 18), he has introduced into his prediction the figure of 
the anti-Christian false prophet (1613 195®), who performs si^s 
and wonders to seduce the w’orld. Of course he could not give 
the latter any independent significance; so he made it the 
servant and assistant of the firstTbeast, the anti-Ohrhstian iRoman 
empire (Bousset, Kom, ztw Offmbar, Jeh, ad loo.), 

6. But this anti- Jewish oonceptiom which corre- 
sponded better with the position of Christianity in 
the J^man State, was prevented from obtaining 
exclusive predominance in the Christian tradi- 
tion. This was due to the acceptance in wide circle® 
of a remarkable combination of the Antichrist 
legend with the popular expectation of the return 
of Nero, prevalent originally among the heathen 
classes. Not long after the death of Nero, the 
rumour arose that he was not dead, but was still 
alive, or that after his death he would re-appear 
(Sueton. Nero, 57 ; Tacitus, Mist, ii. 8). As Nero 
had stood in friendly relations to the Parthians in 
his lifetime (Sueton. 47, 67), the report w’as now cir- 
culated that he had fled to them, and would return 
with a Parthian army to take vengeance on Rome. 
Deceivers made use of the rumour to appear under 
the mask of Nero, Such an one came forward 
as early as the year A.D. 69, under Otho (Galba) 
(Tacitus, Mist. 11. 8-9 ; Dio Cassius, ixiv. 9 ; Zon- 
aras, xi. 15), and a second appears under Titus 
(Zonaras, xi. 12 ; probably also Sueton. 67). Even 
in 100 A.D. the belief that Nero was still alive 
was held by many (cf. Bousset, 411 E? 

Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, Ivii ff. ). This popular 
heathen belief was now adopted first of all by the 
Jewish Apocalyptic writers. While the author of 
the 4th {Jewish) Sibyllim (79 AD.) takes it over 
simply without any special tendency (iy. 137-Ii^)^ 
the author of the (Jewish ?) original basis of Rev 17 
(Bousset, 414-415) expects the return of Nero with 
the Parthians to take vengeance on Rome, because 
she had shed the blood of the saints (17®, destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem [?] ; xal iK roO aXparos t(^p fiapritpwp 
*lii<rov is a later addition). In the 6th Sibylline, which 
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for the most part (with the exception of w. 1-51) 
was written ^ a Jewish writer at the end of the 
1st cent. (J. Geffcken, ‘ Komp. u. Entstehungszeit 
der Orac. Sihyll.,’ TUy newser. viii. 1, p. 22 if.), the 
subject of the return of Nero is mentioned by the 
author no fewer than three times (137-154, 214-227, 
361-385)-. Here the figure of Nero is already dis- 
torted into a ghostly demon ; his return and the 
terrible war, which will then convulse the world, 
will be the beginning of the last end. The Christian 
as well as the Jewish Apocalyptic thought took 

E ossession of the Nero legend, and on this soil the 
gure of the returning Nero was quite identified 
with that of Antichrist. Then we have to take 
into account the additional circumstance that the 
longer the period from the death of Nero became, 
the less could a simple return of the living Nero be 
expected, and the more did the expectation of his 
return from the under world grow. In this way, 
too, his figure became more and more hellish and 
ghostly : the relation to the Parthians is lost sight 
of, and instead of an adversary of Home he becomes 
an opponent of God and Christ. 

In particular, this is the form taken by the legend of Nero in 
the mind of the final redactor of the Book of Revelation^ who 
composed ch. 13 in comparative independence, and in ch. 17 (see 
above) worked over a more ancient document. Here Nero is the 
beast that rises out of the abyss (178), which was, is not, and 
again shall be, in order that it may go into perdition (I7ii) ; he 
is ‘ the head as it had been slain ' (138. 14)^ the cruel adversary of 
the Lamb ; and so both are indicated % the same phrase m 
ear^oLyfxepoviT}) ; he is the tyrant who receives worship over the 
whole earth (134- 8, etc.), and the terrible opponent of the Lamb 
in the last great decisive battle (1714 iQiSff.). Without doubt the 
* number of the beast ’ (1318) refers to him (according to the great 
majority of manuscripts, 666= iDp pni ; the other reading, how- 
ever, leads to the Latin form : 616=nDp Ti3). 

In the small apocalypse in the Ascens, Is, 3^®^- 
4^®, which dates from the second, or perhaps 
only from the third, decade of the 2na cent. 
(Harnack, Chronol. der altchristl. Lit. i. 573), we 
clearly see the final combination of two figures 
originally (mite foreign to each other, when we 
read that Beliar, the king of this world, will 
descend from the firmament in the form of a man, 
who is depicted as the matricidal tyrant Nero. 
The beginning of the 5th Sibylline (w, 1-51), too, 
probably a Jewish composition inserted by the 
redactor in the time of Marcus Aurelius, identifies 
Nero with the figure of Antichrist (w. 28-34 ; etr 
dvaKdfi\pet l(Td^(i3v deQ aitrbv). In the 8th Sibylline 
(viii. 68flf., 140 fF., 151 if.), which dates from the 
period immediately preceding the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, only faint reminiscences are to be found. 
But Victorinus of Pettau, who wrote his Com. 
on the Eevelation in the age of Diocletian, still 
knows the relation of the writing to the legend 
of Nero (Bousset, 53 ff.). The apologist Com- 
modian, who i)robably did not write his Carmen 
apologeticum till the beginning of the 4th cent. 
(A. Harnack, Chronol. ii. 433-442), is acquainted 
with two figures of Antichrist, one of which he still 
identifies with Nero redivivus. 

7. But even in the 2nd cent* the legend of Nero 
lost its influence on the minds of men, and in the 
same degree the anti' Jewish eonceptiony borrowed 
from 2 Thess. 2, which was free from historical and 
political limitations, gained the upper hand. On 
the ground of exegetical combinations, in parti- 
cular, under the influence of a renewed use of the 
predictions of Daniel, and by the help of other 
traditions — ^here the combination with the idea of 
a world-conflagration, which also in all probability 
arose from the Persian apocalyptic, is specially to 
be mentioned— the conception was filled out in 
detail, and continued to exhibit in aU its particulars 
a remarkable persistency. 

Anticsbrist is to come from the tribe of Dan (cf. Eev 7# ; also 
Bousset^, p. 282). He shall appear in Jerusalem as a mighty 
ruler, subdue three rulers, assemble the armies of the world 
around him, iperform signs and wonders, and demand Divine 
worship. Elijah and Enoch, who both appear as witnesses 


against him, shall be subdued and slain. The Jews shall 
believe on him, and he shall rebuild the Temple. He shall 
persecute those among the Jews who refuse him their faith. 
These, however, shall be saved by a miraculous interference of 
God (the angel). He will put his seal upon his faithful, so that 
only he who bears this seal shall be free to buy and sell (cf. 
Rev 1310^-)- Finally, the famine of the last times shall overtake 
him, from which he will not be able to save his followers ; then 
at the last he shall be subdued and destroyed by Christ, and 
the general conflagration follows. These are the ever recurring 
features of this picture of the future, which continues to persist 
throughout the centuries (cf., for the proofs in detail, Bousset, 
Antichrist). 

The same ideas are already to be found in broad outline in 
the eschatological portions of Irenaeus (adv. Hcereses, v.), and 
in Hippolytus (de Antichristo and Com. on Daniel), In tunes 
of political excitement during the course of the following 
centuries, men always turned afresh to the prophecy regarding 
Antichrist. The external features of the prophecy change, and 
special historical prophecies come to the front, but in the back- 
ground the prediction of Antichrist, connected with no definite 
time, remains pretty much unchanged. Thus we find in the 
beginning of the Testamentum Domini^ lately edited by 
Eabmani, an apocalypse of the time of Decius, although it has 
undergone a later redaction (Harnack, Chronol. ii. 514 ff.). In 
this work the description of the external appearance of Anti- 
christ is of interest (cf. also the Coptic and the Jewish Apocalypse 
of Elijah ; see below). The time of Aurelian and Gallienus, 
with its embittered struggles between the Romans and the 
Persians as well as between the Roman emperors and pre- 
tenders, seems to have given new food to the Apocalyptic 
fancy. From this time, in all probability, dates the Jewish 
Apocalypse of Elijah^ whnch is preserved to us in Hebrew, and 
in which, if Buttenwieser’s conjectures {Bine heh. Eliasapoka' 
lypscy Leipzig, 1897) are correct, Odhsenat of Palmyra appears 
as Antichrist. In the same period arose undoubtedly the 
prophecy of the 13th SibylliTie, which ends in a glorification of 
Odhsenat, but does not belong to the Antichrist predictions 
proper. It is also possible that the special Antichrist passages 
m the 3rd Sibylline, v. 63 ff., and at the end of the 2nd Sibylline, 
belong to these circumstances (Bousset, PRE^ xviii 273 ff.). 
Finalfy, it seems as if the puzzling Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah, 
contained in two partially preserved revisions, which shows 
signs of repeated corrections, had been worked over perhaps 
for the last time in this age (Steindorfl, TU, new ser. ii. 3 ; 
Bousset, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. xx. 2, pp. 103-112). 

Lactantius, in the Divin. Institut. vii. 14 ff., presents the 
Antichrist legend in an original and interesting form, which 
shows a certain amount of contact, on the one hand, with the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, which has just been mentioned, and, on 
the other hand, wdth the Carmen apologeticum of Oommotiian 
belonging to the first decades of the 4th cent.). 

8. A new turn in the history of the legend is 
represented hy the so-called Tiburtine SwylUne. 
By means of the investigations, which all point to 
the same conclusion, undertaken by Sackur [Sibyll, 
Texte und Forschunyen, p. 114 ft.), hy Kampers 
{Die deutsche Kaiseridee^ p. 181), and by Bousset 
{Antichrist)^ it has been settled that the Tiburtine 
Sibylline, which appears in various editions and 
revisions of the Middle Ages, goes hack to an 
original document which was composed in the 
4th century. Since Basset published a ‘Wisdom 
of the Sibyl’ {Les Apocryphes UhiopienneSy x.) 
from Ethiopic and Arabic sources, which in itself 
is closely connected with the Tiburtina, but is 
enlarged by predictions which go dowa to the 
date of the sons of Harun al-Rashid, it has be- 
come still more easy to re-construot the original of 
the old Tiburtina. This SihyUine, dating from 
the 4th cent., and celebrating the Emperor 
Constans as the last ruler, is of importance, 
because in it occurs for the first time the prophecy 
regarding the last emperor y who, before the advent 
of Antichrist, shall obtain dominion over the whole 
world, and at the end of his reign shall march to 
Jerusalem and lay down his crown on Golgotha. 
Erom this time onwards the last ruler of the world 
before Antichrist becomes a standing requisite of 
the legend. In the treatise on Antichrist preserved 
in Latin under the name of Ephraim (Isidore), 
which probably dates from the 4th cent., and 
which has been published by Caspari {Brief e und 
Abhandlungeny 1890, pp. 208 ft*., 429 ft.), this change 
in the legend is also already indicated : ‘ Christian- 
orum imperium traditur Deo et patii ’ (ch. 5). 

There are, besides, quite a number of writings on Antichrist 
which have been handed down to us under Epmaim’s name, 
e.g., a \5yos els rrjv Trapovortav tov tcvpCov koX TreoX crwreAeiw 
Tov K07UOV KoX ets f^v iTopovcrCav tov ' Avr ^xpirrov (Assemani, ii. 
222-230, iii. 134-148 ; related treatises are to be found among 
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Ephraim's works in Bousset, Antichrist^ 23 f.) ; further, a Syrian 
homily (Th. J. Lamy, Ui. 187 flf.), which~it is true— -in its present 
redaction predicts the rising of Isl&m. Closely related to the 
Greek Ephraim are the irepl rfji crvyreXetaf rov K6irinov of pseudo* 
Hippolytus and a pseudo- Johannine Apocalypse (Tischendorf 
Apocalypses apocryphce). The fifteenth Oatechesis of Cyril of 
Jerusalem should also be mentioned here. 

g. Antichrist Apocalypses flourished again in 
the age^ of Islam. In tne very beginning of it we 
meet with the most curious and notable of these 
prophetic books, viz. the pseudo-Methodim^ which 
IS extant in no fewer than three Greek recensions, 
a Latin translation, and various Greek and Latin 
redactions (the original Greek text is found in 
Istrin [see below], the Latin text in Sackur, 
op. cit.). Here the emperor of the future, who 
snail miraculously wake out of sleep, overcome 
Islam, and obtain the dominion of the world, has 
already become the most striking figure in the 
picture of the future. Then a number of Byzantine, 
'^ophecies, which accompany the reigns of the 
Byzantine emperors and their fates, are influenced 
by pseudo-Methodius. 

One prophetic composition, written in verse and adorned with 

? icture8, which is ascribed to Leo vi. the philosopher (Migne, 
'atrol. Orceea^ cvii. 1121 ff.), predicts, e.p., the fall of the house 
of the Comneni, and celebrates the emperor of the future, who, 
waking miraculously from the sleep of death, shall rise out of 
his grave. The legend of the sleeping emperor of the future is 
everywhere closely interwoven with the tradition of Antichrist. 
We possess, further, a Greek prophecy associated with the 
name of Daniel (alon^ide of a probably more ancient Armenian 
Daniel-apocalypse, Bousset, Antichrist, 41 ff.), which, in the 
period of the Latin empire, predicts the restoration of the 
Greek rule (Bousset, Ztschr. /. Kirchengesch. xx. 289 f.). 

In the regions of the East which were ruled over hy Islam, 
the age of Islam and the Crusades wsus exceedingly productive 
of prophecies of Antichrist. To this period belong the Apoca- 
lypses which are contained in the so-called Liber CUmentis dis- 
ci}mli St. Petri (Petri apostoK apocalypsis per Clementem) in 
the Arabic, Ethiopic, and probably also the Syriac tongue 
(Bousset, Antichrist, 46flP.), the Coptic (14th) Vision of Daniel 
(in the appendix to Woide’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
Oxford, 1799), also the above-mentioned Ethiopic- Arabic Wisdom 
of the Sibyl, and finally the later Syriac Apocalypse of Ezra 
(Bousset, Antichrist, 45 fl.). In the age of Islam we have also a 
revival of Jewish Apocalyptic literature, probably to a large 
extent caused by the Christian prophetic writings. One of the 
most interesting of the writings here to be indicated is the 
Jewish history of Daniel which is handed down in the Persian 
tongue (Merx, Archiv zur Erforsch. des AT, i.). Alongside of 
this work there is a series of other writings : the Mysteries of 
Simeon-hen-Jochai, the Midrash Vajoscha, the Signs of the 
Messiah, the Book of Zerubhahel, etc. (cf. Buttenwieser, Neo- 
Apocalyptic Jewish Idterature, 1901). 

10. This whole type of predictions came to tho 
West in the book of pseudo-Methodius, which was 
early translated into Latin. The Tiburtina, too, 
with its numerous recensions, accompanying the 
history of the German emperors, plays a special 
rdle. Finally, great influence was exerted by the 
letter which the monk Adso (954) wrote to the 
queen Gerberga: do Ortu et T&rmor& AnHcKristi 
(cf. Sackur, Si^yll. Texte und Forschungen, ii.). 
Then the legend of Antichrist passed through its 
classical period in the West, in which it even made 
history. Since the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
millennium a strong increase in the eschatolo^cal 
direction can be observed. This was intenmfiea by 
the excitement which was produced in the lands of 
the West by the Crusades. All these fantastic 
eschatological tendencies found their intellectual 
focus in the person and activity of the abbot 
Joachim of Floris (end of 12th cent.); in particular, 
the intellectual movements which he originated 
found ready acceptance in the Franciscan order, 
and especially among those Franciscans who were 
inclined to form an opposition. ^ Thus the time 
came when people saw Antichrist, or the fore- 
runner of Antichrist, in every ecclesiastical, politi- 
cal, national, or social <mponent, and the catch- 
word ‘Antichrist* sounded on ^1 sides: in the 
struggle between the Emperor and the Pope, the 
Guelfe and GMbellines, opposing Franciscans and 
the Papacy, between heretics and the Church, 
reformative social movements and the ruling 
powers opposed to them (Beformatio Sigismundi, 


Onus EccUsim of Berthold of Chiemsee) ; in sculp- 
ture and painting {e.g. cf. Signorelli*s picture in the 
cathedral of Orvieto), in lyric, epic, and dramatic 
poetry (cf. esp. the Ludus do Antichristo, ed. W, 
Meyer), the motives were supplied by the prophecy 
of Antichrist. In particular, the belief that the 
Bope of Borm was Antichrist, or at least his fore- 
runner [antichristus minor, mysticm), became of 
world-wide historical importance. This view was 
assiduously cultivated by the Franciscans of the 
opposition, who had remained true to the original 
ideal of poverty. From them the conviction pass^ 
over to the pre-Reformation sects ; the Bohemians 
Mili6 of Kremsier [Lihellm de Antichristo) and 
Matthias of Janow are connected with them in 
a way which can guite easily be traced. Wyelif 
and his follower Michael Purvey (the probable 
author of the work edited by Luther [1528], Com,, 
in j^ocalypsin ante, centum annos edUm)i well 
as Huss on the other side, are firmly convinced 
of the anti-Christian nature of the Papacy. 

In a particularly instructive monograph, H. Preus* baa shown 
how important a rdle the idea of Antichrist played in tihe 
age of Luther among the widest classes of toe people—how the 
id^ nadually dawned on Luther's mind, and bi^me fixed, 
that the Pope of Rome was toe incarnate Antichrist, and how 
this conviction led him to more keen and daring opposition to 
the Papacy, and filled his soul with all toe passion and remorse- 
lessness of battle. Thus in the Articles of Schmalkald, which 
were composed by Luther himself, the proposition that toe 
Pope is Antichrist has been raised to an article of faith (Part U. 
art. iv, *de Papatu,' § 10 f.); while in toe drawing up of toe 
Augustana, political reasons prevented this conviction from 
being expressed. 

In the centuries that followed the Reformation, 
the doctime that the Pope was Antichrist gradually 
receded into the background. It was, of course, 
still resolutely held by Protestant scholars, par- 
ticularly by commentators on the Apocalypse even 
in our own times. But it came to be more and 
more only learned pedantry, and the belief no 
longer possessed the power of forming history. 
With this last phase the interest in me legend 
entirely disappeared, and it is now to he found 
only among the lower classes of the Christian com- 
munity, among sects, eccentric individuals, and 
fanatics. 

LiTEEATUiuiL----The respeotive artt in PMJS^, Hssrings' DB. 
Smith's DB, the EBi. ; Guthe’s Bibelwbrterbueh. For toe legend 
of Antichrist in Jewish and Ohristian times : R. H. Charles, 
Ascension of Isaiah, 190a Introd. li-lxxiii ; W. Bousset, BM. d. 
Judmtums im neuiest. Zeitalter^, 1906, p. 291 ff., Die 0/efi6ar. 
Johannis^ (in Meyer), 1906, passim ; and generally the modem 
comm, on l^velation and 2 Thessalonians. For the history of 
the Ncro-legend : J. GefiFcken, QGN, 1899, p. 446 ff.; Th. Zahn, 
ZKWL, 1886, 837 ff. ; W. Bousset, Kom. zur Ofenbar. Johcmnis 
(on ch. xviL) and art. * Sibyllen ' in PRE^ xviU. 266 ; Nord- 
meyer, ‘ Der Tod Neros in der Legende,' Festschrift d. Dym- 
nasiume t. MSrs, 1896. On the later history of toe legend : W. 
Bousset, Antichrist, 1896 [Eng. tr. ; here is to be found a de- 
tailed discussion of almost all the later sources mentioned in 
the text] ; also * Beitrage z. Gesch. d. Eschatologie,' Ztschr, /, 
Kirchengesch. xx. 2 ana specially xx. 8 (on the later Byzantine 
prophecies) ; Istrin, Ctenija of toe Soiciety for Russian Lan- 
guage and Antiquities in connexion with Uomsow Univeririt?y, 

1897 (the text of the Greek Methodius and related material); 
E. Sackur, SibyU. Texte und Forschungen, 1898 f(l) Methodius 
in the Latin text, (2) Epistola Adsonis, (8) The Tiburtine 
SihyUinc] ; Vassiliew, Anecdota Grceco-Byzantina, i., Moscow, 

1898 (text of a number of Byzantine prophecies) ; F. Kampers, 

Die deutsche Kaiseridee in Prophetu und Sage, Munich, 189(5, 
and ‘Alexander der Grosse und die Idee d«» Weltimperiuras * 
(Studien und Darstellungen aus dem Gebiet d. Gesch. von H. 
Grauert, L 2-3), 1901 ; E. Wadstcin, Die eschatol. Idemgruppe, 
Weltsaboat, Weltende u* Weltgericht. 1896 ; W. Meyer, * Ludus 
de Antichristo' in Sitzung&ber. d. Milnchmer Akadsmie, phiL- 
hist Klasse, 1882, No. 1) ; Kropatschck, Das Schriftprirmp d, 
luUier. Kircke, 1904, i. ^7ff.; H. Preuss, Die VorstMXung v. 
Antichrist i. spdteren Mittelalter b. Luther u. i. d. konfessim- 
eUen Polemik, 1906. W. BOUSSET. 

ANTINOMIANISM. — Antinomianism (M 
‘ against,’ and vb^ot ‘ law *), as a distinct theolo^cal 
phenomenon, originated mth Johannes Agncola 
{1492-1666), who was an early coadjutor of Luther 
in rile Reformation. It is the counteiroart of modem 

S olitical anarchism, being directedf towards the 
estmetion of the Moral I.aw of the OT in the 
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interest of the new freedom of Christians and the 
testimony of the spirit. Antinoinianism, as John 
Wesley defined it, is the doctrine that ‘makes void 
the Law through faith.’ Christians are free from 
the Law. The Law primarily referred to was the 
Law of Moses. Agricola denied that Christians 
owed subjection to any part of this law, even to 
the Becalogue. 

In its widest sense the term is used to designate 
the doctrines of extreme fanatics who deny subjec- 
tion to any law other than the subjective caprices 
of the empirical individual, though this individual 
is generally credited as the witness and interpreter 
of the Holy Spirit. It is uncertain just how far 
Agricola went towards this wider capriciousness of 
the individual. For we get from history the usual 
exaggerations of theological controversies, when we 
read the debates between Luther and A^icola on 
the subject. Agricola began, and intended to re- 
main, true to the great Keformation principle of 
justification through faith alone, without works. 
It was the fear of t«?or>fc-righteousness that led him 
to argue against the Moral Law — at least that 
of the Decalogue. He wished to establish Luther’s 
condemnation of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
good worlcs, or work-riqhteousness, on some dis- 
tinctively gospel principle. After making a secret 
propaganda for some ten years, he maintained, in 
a public disputation at A^ittenberg in 1537, that 
works are indifferent, and that a man is saved by 
faith alone without any regard to his moral char- 
acter. He said : * Art thou steeped in sin, an 
adulterer or a thief ? If thou believest, thou art in 
salvation. All who follow Moses must go to the 
devil. To the gallows with Moses.’ 

It was then that Luther characterized the teach- 
ing as being antinomiany and identified it, in 
pnnciple, with the anarchism of the Anabaptists. 
Agricola retracted and was reconciled with Luther, 
but the controversy was carried on by others. One 
of the followers of Agricola, a certain Amsdorf, 
said that good works imperilled salvation. Agricola 
claimed that he was only expounding the teachings 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Indeed we find Luther 
(FTerke, xx. 203) saying: ‘We do not wish to see 
or hear Moses. For Moses was given to the Jews, 
not to us Gentiles and Christians. We have our 
Gospel and New Testament. They wish to make 
Jews of us through Moses, but they shall not.’ 
And Melanchthon says (Zoci communes, 1st ed. by 
Augusti, p. 127) : ‘ It must be admitted that the 
Decalogue is abrogated.’ But the controversy with 
Agricola was only the occasion for Luther to give 
the definite term ‘ antinomianism ’ to a view far 
older than the German Reformation. This view 
showed itself even in NT times. Luther himself 
characterized the Epistle of St. James as ‘an 
epistle of straw,’ because of its emphasis upon good 
works. Then we find the Apostles (Ro 3®* ^ 6^ 
Eph 6®, 2 P warning Christians against per- 
versions of their doctrines as an excuse for licen- 
tiousness, or antinomianism. The Gnostic sects, 
hyper-spiritual in doctrine, were sensualistic in 
their morals. They held that the spirit (iryeu/aa), 
as part of the eternal Divine energy, existed abso- 
lutely separate and apart from the soul {f^ocn) and 
the material body. Hence, all acts of the soul and 
body were things indifferent to the spirit. Hence, 
soul and body might wallow in licentiousness with- 
out detracting from the salvation of the spirit 
{xycO/Aa), Here we find with the Valentinian Gnos- 
tics the most frank and definite statement of Anti- 
nomianism in its widest and most immoral form. 

A tract of Augustine {eordra achersarium legis 
et prophetarum) seems to indicate the existence 
of Antinomianism in the 4th century. There are 
traces of it to be found during the Middle Ages. 
It comes out strongly among the Anabaptists of 


Germany and Holland. During the Commonwealth , 
it existed in England among the high Calvinists. 
These argued that, if a man was elected and pre- 
destined to salvation, no power in heaven or on 
earth could prevent it ; and hence, no matter what 
the moral conduct of a man might be, his salvation 
was sure if he was one of the elect; the wicked 
actions of such a man were not sinful, and he had 
no occasion to confess his sins or to break them 
off by repentance. Saltmarsh, Cromwell’s chaplain, 
was among these ‘ sectaries. ’ But they never became 
an independent sect. Antinomianism existed in 
the 18th cent, in England both in the Church of 
England and among the Dissenters. Again, it 
appeared in England among the followers of John 
Wesley, who made earnest protest against it. This 
gave occasion for John Fletcher to write a strong 
book, entitled Checks to Antinomianism, 

It is not in place to carry the discussion of this 
term beyond its proper theological r61e. We may 
only add that the pnnciple of the thing — opposition 
to law — is found in every sphere of the organized 
or institutional activities of humanity. All who 
advocate doctrines subversive of the Family, the 
State, or the Church, are antinomians. All moral 
sophists are antinomians. All who pervert the 
principle that ‘ the end justifies the means,’ into a 
disregard for established moral laws, so that some 
personal or finite end be attained, are antinomians. 
And every individual who pleads special exemption 
from obedience to the common law of morality is 
an antinomian. 

We may cite Epiphanes, the sensual son of the Gnostic Oarpo- 
crates, as one of the lowest types of antinomians. He died at 
the age of seventeen from the effects of debauchery, after 
having written a work on Righteousness, in which he advocated 
the generous principle— * Follow your own nature, against 
all established laws.’ 

Jacobi may be taken as the highest type of an antinomian in 
his fervent protest against moral rigorism : ‘ Nay, I am that 
atheist, that profane person, who, in despite of the will that 
wills nothing, will lie, like the dying Desdemona ; prevaricate 
and deceive, like Pylades representing himself to be Orestes; 
will mtirder, like Timoleon ; break law and oath, like Epaminondaa 
and Johann de Witt ; resolve on suicide, like Otho ; commit 
sacrilege, like David ; nay, pluck ears of com on the Sabbath, 
only because I am hungry, and the law was made for man, and 
not man for the law.' 

For a modern representative of moral antinomianism we may 
mention Nietzsche in his doctrine of ‘Die Unwertung aller 
Werte ’—the unvaluing of all values, the illegalizing of all laws. 

J. Macbkide Steerett. 

ANTINOMIES. — Kant first introduced this 
term into philosophy, although the conception for 
which it stands had been used by the Eleatic Zeno, 
by Plato {Thcedo, 102 ; Bep, 523 ; Parmenides, 135) 
and by Aristotle. With Rant an antinomy is the 
unavoidable contradiction into which reason faUs 
when it seeks to satisfy its necessary demand for 
the unity of the world as a whole. This is the 
subject-matter of Rational Cosmology. We can 
never perceive or conceive the world as a whole. 
But we are compelled to think it. The conflict 
then is — ^the world as we know it under the cate- 
gories of the understanding and the idea under 
which we think it by the Reason. Reason goes 
beyond the limits of a possible experience, and is 
met with a flat contradiction the moment it at- 
tempts to construe the unconditioned totality in 
terms of the conditioned, or the world of possible 
experience. In this knowable world, every pheno- 
menon is determined in relation to other phenomena 
ad indefinitum, not ad infinitum. Hence no deter- 
mination can be complete and final. But the idea 
of reason demands this very completeness and 
finality. This is the conflict between the under- 
standing (Ferstand) which knows and Reason 
{Vemunft) which thinks. Reason says, ‘If the 
conditioned is given, then the whole sum of 
conditions, and therefore the absolutely uncondi- 
tioned, must be given likewise.’ But, as Kant 
limits knowledge to the syntheses of the under- 
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standing, he turns to it to prove the idea of reason. 
But it is limited to the conditioned, and therefore 
can never reach to knowledge of the unconditioned. 
An unconditioned condition is absurd. And yet 
this is what reason demands. 

The idea of reason is too large for the capacity 
of the knowing understanding, and the definite 
knowledge of the understanding is too small for 
the idea of the reason. Hence the hopeless back 
and forth swing between the dicta on laws of the 
two faculties. 

Kant gives four antinomies or pairs of theses 
and antitheses. 

The first is the antinomy^ of quantity. Two 
mutually exclusive propositions can be proved 
with equal force in regard to the quantity of the 
world : 

I. 

Thbsis. Antitiiksis. 

The world had a beg-inning The world had no beginning, 
in time, and is limited also and has no limits in space, but 
with regard to space. is infinite in respect to both 

time and space. 

He then shows that the denial of either member 
of both the thesis and the antithesis involves an 
absurdity. 

The second is the antinomy of quality ^ and relates 
to the divisibility of matter. 

II. 

Thesis. Antithbsis. 

Every composite substance No composite thing in the 
in the world consists of simple world consists of simple parts, 
parts, and nothing exists any- and there exists nowhere In the 
where but the simple or what world anything simple, 
is composed of it. 

Here the same reductio ad ahsurdum is applied 
to both the thesis and the antithesis. These first 
two antinomies are styled the mathematicaly as 
considering the world quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. The next two he styles dynamicaly as 
considering the world, not as a total of dead 
things, but as consisting of things dynamically 
and organically related to each other. 

The first of these is the antinomy of relation, 
dealing chiefly with the relation of causality. 

III. 

Thesis. AjmrHBsis. 

Oausality, according to the There is no freedom, but 
laws of nature, is not the only everything in the world takes 
causality from which all the place entirely according to the 
phenomena of the world can be laws of nature, 
deduced. In order to account 
for these phenomena, it is also 
necessary to admit anotiber 
causality, that of freedom. 

Here, again, Kant’s reasoning is to the absurdity 
of the opposite of both thesis and antithesis. For 
the the^ it is argued that without free causality 
there is no vera causay but everything is merely an 
effect, and not even that, unless it presupposes a 
vera causa which can never be found in any member 
of the causal series. For the antithesis it is argu^ 
that if free causality be allowed, then it must it- 
self be held to be uncaused, and thus contradict 
the law of causality—that everything must have 


The next is the antinomy of modality y and 
relates to ‘the unity in the existence of pheno- 
mena,’ or the ultimate nature of the universe. 

IV. 


Thesis. Aittithisis, 

There exists an absolutely There nowhere exlste an 
necessary Being belonging to absolutely necessary ]^ing, 
the world, either as a p^ or either within or without the 
as the cause of it. world, as the cause of it. 

Kant claims that no dogmatic solution of these 
antinomies can given. His own solu- 

tion follows from this theory of Knowledge. Know- 
ledge is only of phenomena. We must mvMc 
noumena. But we cannot hwyvo them as^ pheno- 
mena. It is the attei^t to do this that gives rise 
to these antinomies. His critical solution is ^lat 
these antinomies arise (necessarily too) only from 


a confusion between knowable phenomena and 
unknowable (but real) noumena. It is this that 
constantly leads one’s reasoning on either side to 
involve a /xerd^aa-ts els &Wo yivos. Besides these 
four antinomies of the JPure JReason, we find Kant 
stating one antinomy of the Pr<mtical JRemon, 
that is, an ethical antinomy. It is that between 
perfect virtue and perfect happiness. Du solUt 
also du hannst is Kant’s hed-rocfc of morality. Un- 
conditional obedience to the categorical imperative 
is the summum honum. But the bonum consume 
matum includes perfect happiness. What bridge 
can there be found between perfect virtue and 
perfect happiness? Here comes the antinomy. 
Virtue denies happiness as a motive. Virtue de- 
mands happiness as the honum consumTTtatum, 
But virtue cannot be connected with happiness as 
its cause or its effect. 

Thesis. Antithesis. 

The endeavour after happi- A virtuous mind nwessarily 
ness produces a virtuous mmd. produces happiness. 

Here we find Kant saying that the thesis ‘is 
absolutely false.’ He really goes on to make a 
thesis ana an antithesis out of tne antithesis. His 
real antinomy, therefore, is this : 

Thesis : Virtue is causal of happiness. 

Antithesis : Virtue is not causal of happiness. 

To take the antithesis first, it is easily shown 
that virtue is not causal in the world of experi- 
ence. Fire burns and poison kills the virtuous as 
well as the vicious. 

Then as to the thesisy it is false so far as virtue 
is considered as a cause in the sensible world. 
But it is true so far as I am a denizen of a super- 
sensuous world. But even there it is true only 
because I must have an indefinitely prolonged 
life in which to approximate to a virtuous mind, 
and because, finally, there must be a God m the 
cause adequate to equalizing or proportioning 
happiness to virtue, that is, a cause adequate to 
eftecting this union of virtue with happiness. 

In hint’s Third Critique, The^ Critique of 
Judgment, we find two other antinomies-— the 
cesthetic and the teleological antinomies. 

First, the antmomy of taste {§ 68) : 

Thesis. Aiwitheisis. 

Tbe Judgment of taste to The judgment of taste i* 
not based on conceptions ; for based on conceptions ; for 
otherwise <U gustibue non die- otherwise we couJd not argue 
piUandmL. about it, and there would be 

no norm of taste. 

Second, the ieleolagmd antmomy (§ 70) : 

THMIB. AKltTHBSIS. 

All production of material Some products of material 
things and their forma must be nature cannot be judged to be 
jud^ to be possible accord- posable according to merely 
mg to merely mechanical laws. meohani(»I laws. 

Hegel {EncyclopUdiCy § 48) blames Kant for his 
small list of antinomies. He holds that anti- 
nomies ‘appear in all objects of every kind, in all 
representations, conceptions, and ideas.’ It is this 
view that is the vital element of the dialectic, 
forcing thought onward to ever higher and more 
concrete forms till it reaches the Absolute Idea in 
which all contradictions are forms of self-relation. 
‘ The true and positive meaning of the antinomies 
is this : that every actual thing involves a co- 
existence of contrary elements. Consequentlyj to 
know, or in other words to comjprehenay an object 
is equivalent to being conscious of it as a unified 

S oup of contrary determinations ’ (§ 48, Zusata5|. 

egel’s whole Logic is an exhibition of the anti- 
nomial dialectic of aH finite thought, in its in- 
dwelling tendency to absolute and finid thought, 
as ‘the life and soul of scientific progress, the 
dynamic which alone gives an immanent connexion 
and necessity to the subject-matter of science* 
(§ 81). Of every thing and every conception we 
say U is and it is not, because it is wore than 
what it is in its nnmediated form. With mere 
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identity, A=A, there can he no^ progress. But 
nothing in the world is mere identity : 

‘Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle.' 

The truth of any thing or thought is always a 
unity of identity and difierence, of thesis and anti- 
thesis. Synthesis is the truth of hoth. But all 
finite syntheses develop antinomies on the way to 
the ultimate synthesis of thought and reality, 
where antinomies are no more. 

J. Macbride Sterbett. 

ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 

[J. H. Srawley]. 

The title ‘Antiochene Fathers’ is generally 
applied to a school of Church teachers, all con- 
nected with Antioch, whose activity covers the 
latter half of the 4th and the first half of the 
6th century. Its most famous representatives 
were Diodorus, hishop of Tarsus (t 394); John 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (t 407) ; 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (+ 429) ; and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (t457). But the 
theology of these Fathers has its roots in an 
earlier period, and reproduces the traditions of 
a^ school of Christian learning at Antioch, the 
history and characteristics of which form a neces- 
sary introduction to a study of the later writers. 

I. THE SCHOOL OP ANTIOOH: HISTORY AND 
CHARACTBRISTICS.---The city of Antioch, founded 
by the Seleucid kings and made by themthecamtal 
of their dominions, was the metropolis of the East 
and the third city of the Roman Empire. It was a 
centre of Greek life and culture, and was noted for 
its pursuit of art and literature. The Church of 
Antioch had played an important part in the early 
spread of Christianity, and from early times had been 
the centre of important movements in the region of 
thought. It was the home of the early Gnostics, 
Menander and Saturnilus, while the writings of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, in the latter years 
of Marcus Aurelius and under Commodus, attracted 
the notice of the West, and show that the attention 
of the Church had been directed to the statement 
and defence of Christian truth. The earliest refer- 
ence to anything like an organized Christian school 
of instruction occurs in connexion with the con- 
demnation of the heresy of Paul of Samosata in 
the year 269. At the council of bishops, which 
met at Antioch in that year and condemned Paul, 
the latter’s teaching was exposed by Malchion, a 
presbyter, who was the head of a school of Greek 
learning at Antioch. From Eusebius’ description 
{HE vii. 29) it has been ar^ed that the Church 
of Antioch already possessed some institution re- 
senibling the Catechetical School of Alexandria, in 
which sacred learning was combined with secular 
studies, and the pursuit of rhetoric and dialectic 
found a place (o-o^io-rov tQv ^tt’ ^ApnoxAas iWiiviKQv 
TraidevTiffpLuv vooecrTihs). How far the 

teaching of Paul himself is representative of a 
distinct school of thought at Antioch it is difficult 
to say, but there are features in it which are 
reproduced by the later Antiochene theologians 
(c.y. his appeal to the historical Christ and his 
rejection of metaphysics. See below, II. 6). 

It is, however, in the time of Lucian (f 311-312), 
the presbyter and martyr, that the school of 
Antioch first comes clearly to light. He is said 
to have studied in the schools of Edessa and at 
Caesarea. From the latter he probably acquired 
that interest in Biblical studies which was due to 
the influence of Origen, and for which the school of 
Lucian was also celebrated. In conjunction with 
Dorotheus, who combined knowledge of Hebrew 
with Greek learning (Euseb. EE vii. 32), he 
completed a revision of the LXX, and to him has 


also been attributed the early Syrian revision of 
the text of the NT (on these see Swete, Introd. to 
OT in Greeks p. 81 f. ; Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
to NT in Greek, p. 138). There is also extant a 
fragment of his Commentary on the Book of Job 
(Routh, Bel. Sacr. iv. p. 7f.). But equally 
important with the Biblical labours of Lucian 
was the influence exerted by him on the theology 
of the Eastern Church. In what way he was 
connected with Paul of Samosata is uncertain (see, 
however, Harnack, PBE^ xi., art. ‘Lucian der 
Martyrer’); but the influence of Paul’s teaching 
upon him is unmistakable, and between the years 
270 and 299 he appears to have been outside the 
communion of the Church (Theodoret, HE i. 3), 
His teaching represented a cony)romise between 
the Adoptianism of Paul and the Logos Christology 
of Origen (see below, II. 6). At the same time he 
taught the idea of a created Logos, and in this 
respect he handed on to his disciples a tradition 
which found its most logical expression in Arianism. 
The school of Lucian was ‘ the nursery of the Arian 
doctrine’ (Hamack). The Arian leaders, Arius 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia, were pupils of Lucian, 
and the title SuWou/ctavio-ral was at once a recogni- 
tion of their reverence for their master, and a 
common bond of union. Our sources of informa- 
tion as to the teaching of the more prominent 
Arians exhibit two characteristics which re-appear 
in the later history of the school of Antioch : (1) 
the use of the dialectical philosophy of Aristotle ; 
(2) the grammatical and literal exegesis of Scrip- 
ture. On the former of these see Harnack, Hist, 
of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1899), vol. iv. p. 6. The latter 
characteristic is illustrated in the commentaries 
of Eusebius of Emesa, a disciple of Lucian, and 
a moderate Arian in doctrine, who had studied in 
the schools of Edessa, Caesarea, and Alexandria, 
as well as at Antioch, and who, according to 
Jerome, exercised an influence upon the exegesis 
of Diodorus (Jerome, de Vir. Illnstr. c. 119). 

Harnack haa pointed out the close parallel which exists 
between the principles of the school of Lucian and those of the 
earlier Roman Adoptianists, whose chief representative was 
Theodotus. In both alike we find the same use of Aristotle, 
and the same literal and critical exep^esis of the Bible. Both 
schools opposed the dominant mystical and allegorizing ten- 
dencies of their time by a full use of empirical and critical 
methods (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, vol. iu. p. 23 f., vol. iv, 

§ut it was not the Arians alone who handed on 
the traditions of the school of Antioch. Eustathius, 
hishop of Antioch (exiled in 341), in his deEngastri- 
mytho attacks the allegorical interpretation of 
Origen, and exhibits the true Antiochene exegesis. 
Flavian, the colleague and friend of Diodorus at 
Antioch (Theodoret, HE iv. 22), and Meletius, the 
patron of Chrysostom, constitute links between the 
earlier and the later school of Antioch. 

The history of the later school of Antioch 
really begins with Diodorus (bishop of Tarsus, 
378-394). A fellow-student of Basil at Athens, 
and later on the colleague of Flavian, he had 
upheld the Nicene cause at Antioch in the days 
01 Meletius’ exile. His friendship with Basil 
(Basil, Ep. 135) is important as marking the union 
between Cappadocian and Antiochene orthodoxy 
(Harnack, JPBE^ iv., art. ‘Diodorus’). Only 
fragments of his voluminous writings are extant, 
but they appear to have included treatises on 
philosophy and theology, and commentaries on 
the Old and New Testaments. In his opposition 
to Apollinarism he was led to conceptions of the 
Person of Christ which in later times caused him 
to he regarded as a precursor of Nestorianism. 
In his exegesis of the Scriptures, the principles of 
which he expounded in a treatise entitled T^s 
diaipoph Oetapias Kal dXKTjyoplas, he contested the 
Alexandrian method of interpretation, and, while 
affirming the need of insight into the iimer spiritual 
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meaning of Scripture, he asserted the importance 
of grammatical and historical methods of exegesis. 
Lastly, Diodorus’ importance consists in the fact 
that he was the inspirer and teacher of the two 
most famous representatives of the school of 
Antioch — Theodore and Chrysostom. 

Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (f 429), developed 
on bold and original lines the teaching of his master 
Diodorus. As an independent thinker and sys- 
tematic theologian he was the greatest of the 
Antiochenes. His theology contains a fully 
thought out system, embracing the nature and 
destiny of man and the Person and work of 
Christ. He has points of contact with the 
Pelagians in his teaching on sin and the Fall, 
free-will and grace; and in his Christology he 
was the immediate precursor of Nestorius. No 
less important were his contributions to the study 
of Scripture. In his subjective criticism of the 
Canon of Scripture, his insistence on the primary 
meaning of OT prophecy, and his endeavour to 
bring out the full historical meaning of Scripture, 
he represents the climax of Antiochene teaching. 

Three other representatives of the school of 
Antioch during the period of its greatest fame 
call for notice, though none of them carried out 
so fully as Theodore its essential principles. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea (t c. 430), and 
brother of Theodore, exhibits in his commentaries 
on the OT the traditions of Antiochene exegesis. 

John Chrysostom, bish<m of Constantinople 
(t 407), was the disciple of Diodorus and Flavian, 
and shows the influence of his Antiochene training 
alike in his doctrinal teaching and in his exposi- 
tion of Scripture, though in both respects he was 
in closer accord than Diodorus or Theodore with 
the Church tradition of his time. Chrysostom 
was, however, the popular teacher and preacher 
rather than the exact theologian, and his com- 
mentaries on Scripture, which are marked by 
profound insight into human nature, are the work 
of a homilist rather than a critical student. 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (f 457), was a 
disciple of Theodore, and played an important 
part in the Christological controversies of his 
time, in which he exercised a mediating influence 
between the conflicting princ^les of Antiochene 
and Alexandrian theology. He exhibits, alike in 
his theological and Biblical works, the Antiochene 
tradition. But he modified in several respects ihe 
teaching of his master. As a commentator he 
exhibits learning, judgment, and terseness of 
expression, though he is inferior in originality 
to Theodore and Chrysostom. 

On the later history and influence of the school 
of Antioch, see below, III. 

II. The teaching of the school of 
Antioch, Holy Scripture and Revelation. 
— With the Antiochenes the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments held a mremost pla<^ 
as the source of Christian doctrine. In their 
Canon of Scripture they followed the tradition 
of the Antiochene and Syrian Churches (which 
is also represented in the Peshitta or Vulgate 
Syriac Version), and did not include in the NT 
Canon the Apocalypse, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or 
Jude. Theodore, on subjective grounds, also re- 
jected the Epistle of St. James. In dealing with 
the OT books, Theodore recognized degrees of 
inspiration, and submitted them to a rigorous 
subjective criticism. The Book of Job he regarded 
as the production of a pagan Edomite and a work 
of dramatic fiction, which was lacking in higher 
inspiration. Similarly, he denied in^iration in 
the higher sense to rroverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
The Song of Songs was merely the marriage-song 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and lacked the author^ 
both of the i^nagogue and of the Church. Ho 


assigned little value to Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, partly owing to doubts as to their 
acceptance in the Jewish Canon, and partly because 
they seemed to lack the prophetic insight which 
marked the other historical books. (Loofs, how- 
ever, thinks that the only books which Theodore 
rejected from the OT Canon were Esther and 
the Apocryphal books. See xix. p. 604). 

He also rejected the inscriptions of the Fsalms, 
and assigned a late date to the composition of 
many of the Psalms, placing some in the period 
of Hezekiah, others in that of Zerubbabef, and 
others again in Maccabffian times. These views, 
however, were rejected by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, who adhered to the general sentiment of the 
Church. 

The Antiochenes held the LXX in the highest 
reverence, and appear to have used Lucian’s recen- 
sion of its text. But Theodore and Chrysostom 
were unacquainted with Hebrew, and none of the 
teachers oi the later school took up Lucian’s 
textual labours or interested themselves in such 
studies (see, however. Chase, Chrysostom^ p. 821). 

In their treatment of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, while recognizing a real influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon the writers, the Antiochenes 
maintained that the individual character of the 
authors was imprinted on the style of the books. 
They recognized, too, the principle of accommoda- 
tion to the time and circumstances of those who 
were addressed (Chase, op. cit. p. 42). Revelation 
is progressive. The OT has a preparatory char- 
acter, and is the unfolding of one Divine purpose, 
which reaches its culmination in the Incarnation 
and the Christian dispensation. In their exegesis 
of Scripture the Antiochenes exhibit a pronounced 
opposition to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Alexandrian school. Eustathius, Diodorus, and 
Theodore all wrote works against the allegorists 
(see also Theodore on Gal 4*-*^ and proosm. in 
Ose.). Against Origen they maintained that the 
historical books contain true history, and are to 
be interpreted historically. But the history con- 
tains spiritual lessons, wnich, however, are to be 
deduced from it, and not arbitrarily imposed 
upon it. The moral difficulties of the OT his- 
tories and of the imprecatory Fsalms presented 
obstacles to them, which they do not always 
satisfactorily overcome. Chrysostom often mini- 
mizes them, or occasionally resorts to allegory 
(Chase, cit, p. 63 f.). The typical character 
of the Ox narratives is fully recognized. The 
incidents, persons, and objects mentioned are 
types of realities found in the NT (Theodore, 
proosm. in Jon.). This harmony between type 
and antitype was foreseen and foreordained by 
the Divine purpose in order to assist men in 
recognizing the truth (Theodore in Osc. 1^; 
proosm. in Am,, Migne, Ixvi 125, 141). Hence 
the obscurity of the OT is due to the fact that it 
contains sh^ows and imperfect images of the 
truth, hut is not the truth itself (Chra. Mom. 61 
in Genes.). The language of the UT is often 
hyperbolical and figurative, if referred to its 
original object, and finds its full content only in 
the higher realities of the gospel (Theodo^ m 
Joel 2^). The principles of the interpretation of 
prophecy were set forth in the most thorough- 
going manner by Theodore. He starts from the 
historical standpoint of the school, and malnta^ 
that, with the exception of a few passages which 
are directly Messianic, it is only by ww of accom^ 
raodation that the language of the Psalms and 
Prophets can be applied to the Christian dispensa- 
tion {in Bom. 3'®, Mph. 4®). He disringaishes three 
classes of prophecies — (1) Those which have a 
primary application to Christ, Mid no other 
historical reference. These were lew in number i 
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e,g, Theodore recognized only four Psalms (2. 8. 
45. 110) as directly Messianic. (2) Prophecies 
which have a primary reference to OT events, 
and refer only typically to the NT, i.e. such 
prophecies as are quoted in the NT. (3) Prophecies 
which have no Messianic reference, but refer only 
to the OT (e.y. Mic 4^"^ Zee 11^^-, Hag 2^'^, Mai 
ji-ii 32-5 gee Kihn, Theodor Mops, p. 143 f. 

Theodore has a profound realization of the 
significance of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
as set forth in the OT. The whole course of 
OT history was intended to prepare the way for 
the coming of Christ. Theodore’s application of 
critical methods to the OT, though often arbitrary 
and vitiated by his ignorance of Hebrew, exhibits 
at times an acumen and insight which were far in 
advance of his age. In his subjective criticism of 
the OT books he found no successors, but through 
the later Antiochenes— Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
who followed in the main his methods, while modi- 
fying his conclusions — the science of exact and 
literal exegesis gained a foothold in the Church, 
and exercised a far-reaching influence both in the 
East and in the West. See below. III, 

2, Doctrine of God and of the Trinity. — The 
Antiochenes exhibit little interest in metaphysical 

S eculation upon the Being of God or the proofs of 
is existence. Photius, however {Bihl. Uod, 223, 
see esp. p. 2095 ; Migne, PG ciii. p. 833), gives an 
account of Diodorus^ work Against Fate, in which 
the latter propounds the cosmological argument for 
the existence of God. The world, Diodorus main- 
tains, is subject to change. But change itself is a 
condition which implies a beginning, and requires 
us to assume something constant behind it. More- 
over, the variety of existing things and the wisdom 
displayed in the very process of change point to 
an underlying unity ^ of origin, and suggest a 1 
Creator and a Providence. Both Chrysostom 
and Theodore wrote works upon the providence 
of God, in which they endeavoured to show that 
this providence extends to particulars. 

Diodorus and Theodore were staunch supporters 
of the Nicene theolo^. Accepting its conclusions, 
Theodore set forth the doctrine or the Trinity by 
the help of careful exegesis of Scripture, rather 
than by speculative arguments. Prom the bap- 
tismal formula in Mt 28i9 we may learn that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three self-sub- 
sistent Persons, and equally belong to the Divine 
and eternal Being. In the OT the distinction of 
Persons was not yet revealed {in Hag, 2^"®). But 
when the OT speaks of the Divine nature, its 
language may be applied not only to the Father, 
but to the Son also, by reason of their community 
of nature {in Heh. 1^^). The Holy Spirit is a Person 
{Mtnaoris) of the Trinity, and has ffis subsistence 
{ihrap^is) from the ‘being’ of the Father (i» 

P®). Chrysostom’s treatment is similar to that of 
Theodore. Careful exposition of the language of 
Scripture takes the place of metaphysical specula- 
tion upon the Trinity. Theodoret expounds in his 
Eranutes {Dial, i. p. 331, Migne) Basil’s distinc- 
tion between the terms * being ’ {oderta) and * person ’ 
f^ifTtcTTcurLs), but, like Theodore and Chrysostom, 
he contributes little to the subject. 

In one respect, however, Theodore and Theodoret 
occupy an important place in the history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Theodore’s teachmg upon 
the Holy Spirit exhibits a clear conception of the 
essential Procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Fatte. In his comment on Jn 15^® he affirms that 
the Holy Spirit’s ‘ going forth ’ {iKiropedeo'daL) was no 
mere external mission, but ‘ a natural procession ’ 
Trpdodos), But in the Creed put forth by him 
(Hahn, Bibliotkek der Bymhol^, p. 302) he denies 
that the Holy Spirit received His subsistence 
through the Son {oi?re hhrov vlov T^v^irap^LV €lX7j<f>6s). 


This position was attacked by Cyril of Alexandria 
in the ninth of his anathemas against Nestorius, and 
the Spirit was declared to be the ‘ very own ’ (btov) 
Spirit of Christ. Theodoret, in his reply to Cyril 
{Beprehens, Anathemat. 9), re-affirmed the conten- 
tion of Theodore, and pronounced the opposite 
opinion to be blasphemy. Possibly the motive 
underlying the denial of the Procession through 
the Son may have been the fear of introducing the 
heresy of the Pneumatomachi (so Swete, DOB 
art. ‘Holy Ghost’). 

3. The Creation of Man.— The chief representa- 
tive of Antiochene teaching, Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, exhibits a fully thought out conception of 
human nature in its constitution and development. 
In this respect he is superior to the Alexandrian 
theologians, and shows a deeper interest than 
' they in questions affecting the origin and history 
of man. Theodore’s treatment, as in the case 
of his exegesis of Scripture, is empirical, and 
rests upon the observed facts of human nature. 
(1) He starts from the conception of the universe 
as a living whole (#y (rCipa, in Bom. 8^^; so the 
Platonist Fathers, e.g. Gregory of Nyssa), which 
exhibits the combination of visible and invisible, 
or material and spiritual elements (see Cappa- 
docian Theology, vii. (2)). Man was designed 
to be the bond {crMB<rp,os, o-wdcpeia, <pLKlas iv^x^po^) 
between these two parts of creation {ib. ; cf. the 
similar treatment of Gregory of Nyssa, Or. Cat, 6). 
J ust as a king’s statue is set up in a town which 
he has built and adorned, in order to remind the 
citizens of the builder, so man is set in creation 
as the image of God, in which all created beings 
may find their meeting-point, and be led to give 
God the glory which is His due (John Philop., 
de^ Mundi Croat, vi. 9, in Galland, Bihl, mt. Patr, 
xii. 581). Hence man was endowed with all the 
powers necessary to enable him to fulfil the destiny 
assigned to him. He possesses a body taken from 
the visible and material creation, while on his 
higher side he is akin to the spiritual creation {in 
Bom. 8i®j cf. Greg. Nyss. op, cit.). Creation was 
meant to serve man, and the angels appointed by 
God to superintend the processes of nature minister 
to his good {ih.). Through man creation has access 
to the Creator (Sachau, Theodori Mops, fragm. 
Syr, p. 18). In order to fulfil the purpose of his 
being, man was endowed with all necessary 
owers, including the gift of free-will. Theodore 
as a more profound conception of man’s freedom 
than any of his contemporaries. Freedom is with 
him no mere indifierence to good or evil. Nor is it, 
as with some other Eastern Fathers {e,g, Origen 
and the Cappadocians), the mere possibility of 
change or development. True freedom is rather 
the power of self-determination, which is exercised 
in ^ harmony with the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. It IS ‘ the higher unity of liberty of choice 
and necessity’ (Domer). Especially important is 
Theodore’s conception of love as the means by 
which man’s freedom in relation to the influence 
of the Divine Spirit is realized {de Incarn,, Mi^e, 
Ixyi. p. 977 ; see below, § 6). Hence freedom im- 
lies moral growth and development. It cannot 
e complete from the first. In this respect 
Theodore is superior to Pelagius and the Alex- 
andrians. (See, further, below, § 6 ; and cf. Domer, 
Person of Christ, II. i. 36, 38). 

(2) From the first, God made man’s nature liable 
to mortality. As a result of this mortality, man is 
subject to passions and liable to change. Theodore 
distinguishes between two stages {Karaarda-eis) in 
the history of created beings, a present stage, in 
which the creature is subject to change and death, 
and a fyture stage, in which all will be brought to 
a condition of immutability and immortality {in 
Genes., Migne, Ixvi. 634). God exhibited the 
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beginning of this second stage in the Incarnation 
of His Son (m Jon.^ Migne, Ixvi. 317), but it 
was His purpose that man should first pass through 
the earlier stage, in which he is subject to con- 
flict, temptation, and mortality. In thus creating 
man mortal, however, there was a beneficent pur- 
pose. (a) This mutable and mortal condition was 
intended to train man’s will by exercising his 
power of choice between good and evil {in Qah 
.215. 16 ), ( 5 ) In view of man’s fall, which He fore- 

saw, God attached the penalty of actual death (as 
distinguished from the liability to death) to dis- 
obedience, in order to deter men from sin. (c) 
Man’s mortal condition rendered it possible for 
‘ the body of sin ’ to be destroyed along with the 
dissolution of his body. Had man sinned, being 
immortal, his fall would have been irremediable 
{in Genes. ; there is a somewhat similar treat- 
ment in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa). Hence 
the purpose of the command to Adam, and later on 
of the Law, was to call forth the knowledge of good 
and evil, to provoke sin, and to show man his 
inability to attain perfect righteousness. It was 
only through the struggle and the conflict of this 
mutable life that man could learn his need of the 
Divine principle of life revealed in Christ, in order 
that he might attain his true end {in Bom. 7®, in 
Genes. Z^\mGal. 2i»-i8). 

4 . The Fall. — Theodore taught that by man’s 

disobedience the liability to mortality became an 
actual fact, for God had not said, when He threat- 
ened man with death as the penalty of disobedience, 
‘Ye shall be mortal,’ but ‘Ye shall die (Marius 
Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 340). Death came by sin, 
and the result of death was the separation of som 
and body in man. Thus, too, tne bond of the 
Universe, which had held together the visible and 
invisible parts of creation, was broken. Sin gained 
an entrance into the world, and in Adams tm- 
scendants the same experience was repeated. ^ As 
each of them sinned in turn, he became subject, 
like Adam, to death (so Theodore interpreted Ro 
5^*), A further result of the actual mortality which 
resulted from sin was that it increased the tendency 
to sin, by fixing 'man’s thoughts upon the present 
order of things and by ministering to his passions 
{in Bom. T*- i®, m Gal. 1«). . ^ ^ ^ 

5 , Original Sin. — The summary which haa be^ 
given above of Theodore’s teaching shows that he 
allowed no place for the idea of inhented 
Even the ‘death which passed unto all men is 
regarded as the result of man’s own transgressions, 
not as the result of Adam’s sin. In the fragments 
of Theodore’s work, Against the Defenders of 
Original Sin^ preserved by Marius Meritor (ed. 
Baluze, p. 340f.), his attitude towards the stand- 

S >int of Jerome and Augustine is clearly shown. 

6 affirms that Adam was created mortal, and he 
repudiates the idea that Noah, Abraham, David, 
Moses, and other righteous men should be subj^t 
to punishment for Adam’s sin. Such a view he 
regards as inconsistent with the Apostles words 
(Ro 2 ®), that God will render to eve^ m^ accord- 
ing to his deeds. Thus, too, in speaking of baptism, 
he distinguishes between the forgiven^ 
sins of the individual, and the sinless state which 
will be fully revealed only at the general r^titution 
of all things, and he maintains that in the case of 
infants the former cannot be taken into a^oimt. 

Such teaching made Theodore a yaluabm ^iy to 
the Pelagian leaders, and in 418 Julian of Eclanum 
and his companions sought refuge vnth him after 
tiheir banishment from the West The pomte in 
which Theodore’s teaching resembles that of 
Pelagius are : his insistmice that man w^ created 
mortal, his emphams on free-will, his denial of 
inherited sin, and his toatment of ® 
in knowledge and obedience through the discipline 


of the commandments and the law of God. On the 
other hand, his idea of redemption is difl’erent 
from that of Pelagius. For, according to Theo- 
dore’s teaching, the original constitution of man 
as mortal and mutable rendered it impossible 
for him to attain the goal of his existence apart 
from the deliverance which came through Christ. 
Again, as we have seen, Theodore’s conception of 
free-will is more profound than that of Pelagius, 
with wbom freedom is simply the indifierence of 
the will to good or evil (see above, § 3 ). 

Chrysostom in hia teaching on human nature exhibits the 
same practical bent and absence of speculative interest which 
appears in other directions in his writings. Scarcely any of 
Theodore’s distinctive ideas occur in Chrysostom’s treatment of 
man’s history. His conception of the Divine image in man, 
which he regards as consisting in his dominion over creation, 
recalls Diodorus and Theodore. He regards the Fall as result- 
ing in a privation of gifts which were not a part of man’s 
natural constitution. He does not teach a complete loss of the 
Divine image. He agrees with Theodore In insisting on free-will 
and denying original sin. But in both cases this was probably 
due to his practical bent of mind, and to bis association with 
that side of jEastern thought which, while emphasizing free- 
will, had not yet embraced the ideas found m Orlgen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, which approximated to Western tmching on 
Original Sin. As a preacher, Chrysostom saw the danger of any 
form of teaching which seemed to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility or encourage the indifference and sluggishness of men’s 
wills. To deny free-will was to take the virtue out of goodnew 
(1 Cor. horn. 2), It is the bad will which is the root of evil 
(1 Cor. horn. 17). He denies that mortality is the cause of sin 
(td.). Chrysostom, in fact, realizes far less than Theodore the 
weakness of man and his inability to attain to righteousn^s. 
In other respects Chrysostom’s teaching exhibit points Oi 
contact with the later Pelagians. In a passage appealed to by 
Julian of Eclanum, he refuses to connect infant C)aptism with 
infant sin, though Augustine (c. JvUom. L 6) explained the 
passage ae referring to actual sin. 

Theodoret also jiresents few points of contact witti the 
characteristic teaching of Theodore. Like Diodorus and 
Chrysostom, he maintains that the Divine image consisted in 
the dominion over creation, and, like all the Antiochene, he 
emphasizes man’s free-will. Thus he interprets the ‘vessels of 
wrath’ in Ro 022 of those who liave become such by their own 
free choice, and, like other Fathers, he misinterprets Ro 828 by 
understanding Kara Tr^tSdeertv to refer to man’s own act of choice. 
Hhe words of Ro 71® indicate not a necessity, but the weakness 
of human nature. Man embrace sin or virtue not by a natural 
necessity, but of his own free-will (in Mo 921). Theoaoret again 
shows his connexion with Antiochene teachW in his treatment 
of the consequences of Adam’s sin. Like Theodore, he holds 
that Ro 512 refers to the actual sins of Adam’s descendants, 
whiiA involved them in the same penalty of death as Adam. 
The * old man ' denotes not the nature, but the evil will (in 
Rom. 68). In other respects TSieodoret is more in aocord with 
general Church teaching. 

The Antiochene conception of human nature, 
as exhibited in its most fully developed form in 
Theodore, tends to a purely teleological view of 
man’s development. Its philosophical Imsis, like 
the rest of the Antiochene theology, is Aristotelian, 
Mortality, rather than sin, is the CTeat enemy of 
man, and it involves him in weakness and sub- 
jection to the passions. The history of man is 
the story of the struggle of his will towards a 
perfection which can come only from a new 
creation, and from the introduction of a higher 
stage (jcarduTcuriy) of existence, when this mortal 
and mutable condition will be transformed into 
one which is immortal and immutable. In this 
presentation the disorder introduced by sin occupies 
only a secondaij place. The extent of the con- 
sequences of sin is minimized, and the religious view 
of sin tends to disappear. Redemption comes to 
have a diflerent meaning from that which it has 
in the teaching of St. rani, St, Athanasius, and 
St. Augustine (see below, § 7 ). In logical con- 
sistency, Theodore’s concg)tion of human nature 
surpasses that of other Greek Fathers. But it 
fails to take account of those elements in the 
religious consciousness of man to which St. Angns- 
tine gave full expression (cf. Hamaok, JSM. of 
Dogmay vol. iii. p. 2791). 

6 . Christolo^. — The Chrmtology of the An- 
tiochenes, which was closely connected with their 
doctrine of human nature, constitutes their chief 
importance for the history of doctrine. Their 
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teaching has links of connexion with the teaching 
current in earlier periods at Antioch (cf. above, 
I.), and, as Harnack has observed {Hist, of Dogma^ 
yol. iv. 166, n. 1), there is an essential unity 
in scientific method between Paul of Samosata, 
Lucian, Eusebius of Emesa, Eustathius, Diodorus, 
Theodore, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. The 
features common to this treatment are (1) the 
rejection of metaphysical speculation (cf. above, 
I.) ; (2) the attention paid to the historical portrait 
of Christ in the Gospels; (3) the ethical interest, 
which leads them to assert a true moral develop- 
ment in the humanity of Christ ; (4) the Aris- 
totelian basis of their conception of od<rfa, which 
was taken by them to denote a particular indi- 
vidual being (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, iii. 
p. 46 ,* Bethune-Baker, Introd. to Early Hist, of 
Ohristian Doctr. pp. 112, 235). This rendered it 
diAcult for them to conceive of a complete nature 
which was not personal. 

But, while there is a general resemblance in the 
method of treatment exhibited by all these writers 
there are considerable divergences in their theo- 
logical standpoint. Lucian of Antioch, starting 
from the teaching of Paul of Samosata, departed 
from him in affirming (with Origen) the personal 
and pre-existent character of the Logos, who was 
united with the man J esus. The later Antiochene 
school, which began with Diodorus, was further 
XT- Lucian by its acceptance of the 

teachmg upon the consubstantialitv 
of the Son with the Father (in place of the sub- 
ordinate created Logos of Lucian; cf. above, I.), 
in other respects, however, this later school, 
represented by Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, still retained the 
^sential characteristics of the earlier Antiochenes. 
Diodorus and Theodore represent the more fully 
developed form of this teaching. Chrysostom is 
more practical and less scientific, though in his 
case, too, the underlying conceptions show the 
influence of his Antiochene training. Theodoret, 
criticism of CyriFs anathemas, exhibits the 
Antiochene standpoint, though later on he ex- 
pressed himself more nearly in accord with the 
position of Cyril of Alexandria. 




(»rpbs roily avvovcrcaa-rds), found in Marius MerSor 
and in Leontius of Byzantium c JVesf 
Theodore we have the fraSts of Ms 

c -Appendix; Sachau, TheodoH Mom 

menta Synaca. Of special value i<? 

(aith TOntained m the^ icts ot the CoundUf EpSsra“S f' 

The teachmg of Diodorus and Theodore may be 
summarized as follows ® 


narfclt ^ayg:uage of the Antiochenes was influenced 

partly by their desire to avoid the suggestion of a confusion of 
by tmditional us^e derived from Xun 
developed theology of an earlier period! It has, howmrer been 
thought to show an ‘ Adoptianist’ bias. Thus (1) they commonlv 
sp^k of God as ‘ dwelling in Christ ’ (Eustath., DiJi Theod^ 
rather than of Ood becoming mai (2) 
w?. ^ humanity the terms i/<uSs, 0U05, These 

however, derived from Scripture fJn 2ri ^ 91 
*ound in Athanasius. (3) They use 
which wems to imply a personal human subiect dis- 
tmrt from the Divine snbleoVln Christ (4 
avo\ij<^^ty, o Aa^v, 6 A-q^^ety, b Yptfray, 6 ypicdeiy ■ so Eus^t-b 

fln^ oc^sional parallels in Athanasius and the Cappadocians 
(see art. Cappadocian Theology « vi an -5® 

however, they use impersonal expr^sSns 

a^umptum est, natura assumpS). (i)^5Sev 
AthanLius and ^rS 
Dmne personal subject as ‘assuminc-* 
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influeaces of their training, 
the Antiocbeues were largely affected by the com 
■^***,.f-P°l'™arism, -which le/ them to 
affirm the reality and completeness of the human 
by Christ, to emphasize especially 
guard 

any idea of the confusion of the two natures or 


(1) Against Apollinaris, Theodore asserted the 
completeness of the manhood of Christ and Hk 
possession of a reasonable soul as weU as hiirnT,. 

Important is his insistence on 
the freedom of the human will in Christ (on his 

''''' above, § 3). As freedom 

cannot, according to his view, be ready-made it 
^ process of development in the humanity 
(ct. the TrpoKOTT^, or ‘moral advance’ of Paul of 
bamosata). Further, in accordance with Theodore’s 
conception of two stages in the history of created 

ihifrfwvf § 3). it was necessary 

that Chnst should assume humanity in its mutable 

*0 i«>dily weakness and the passions 
of t^ soul. Chnst submitted to the assaults of 
the Tempter, and underwent the moral struggle 
between the higher and lo-wer impulses (Mime 

this stm^leVe 
^9^ “ the flesh and tamed its l^ts («! 

! L Theodore further admitted a real ignorance 

human knowledge 
J ®™^®rly, Diodorus asserts that the 
(lodhead did not impart to the manhood of Christ 
^ wisdom at the moment of birth, but bestowed 
It gradually (Manus Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 349) 
Cf. Cappadocian Theology, vi. (2). ^ 

(2) But it is in th^ conception of the relations 
of the human and Divine natures that the teaching 
exhibited a tendency 
which finds Its extreme expression in Nestorianism. 

It IS her®, too, that the traditional ‘ Adoptianism’ 
fL mu j®”® *®®®hing appears. Both Diodorus 
and Iheodor® drew a sharp distinction between 
the human and Divme elements in Christ, and 
thus exposed themselves to the charge of teachmg 
toe existence of two persons in Christ. Thus 
Diodo^ distinguished (Leontius, c. Nest, et 
“ Clirist two sons : one by nature, 
God toe Word ; the other by mace, the man who 
was born of Mary. God toe Word is not to be 
supposed the son of Mary. He may, however, be 
caUed KaraxpvjrnKws'Son of David,’ because of the 
shnne of God the Word which came from David, 
just as He who was of the seed of David may be 
called Son of God’ by grace, not by nature. 
Smflarly’ Th®odore denies that God was bom 
of Mary (^gne, p. 997); though elsewhere he 
asserts that Ma^ may be called both BeorSKos and 
ovffpajroT6(tos (‘God-bearing’ and ‘man-bearing’), 
toe latter iii a natural sense, the former because 
koU was m Hun who was bom (Migne, p. 992: 
eb Nestenns in Loofs’ Nestoriana, pp. 167, 301). 
When it IS sMd that ‘the Word became flesh,’ this 
Mst be understood of appearance only, for the 
Word WM not changed into flesh (Migne, 981). The 
Object of both writers in these statements is jeal- 
oMy to guard against any idea of a confusion of 
toe two natures. But, apart from this negative 
aim, both Diodorus and Theodore exhibit a positive 
tendency to regard the human nature as possessed 
of an ind^endent personality. This lecT them to 
conceive of the union of the two natures as a moral 
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union of grace (whereas Cyril started from the 
conception of One Divine Person, who has become 
incarnate, ^ and maintained a hypostatic [/ca5’ M- 
ffTCLffLv] union). 

The nature of the union is discussed most fully 
by Theodore in the de Incarnatione (Migne, p. 
972 f . ). He distinguishes three possible modes of 
the Divine indwelling. The first is by ' essence ’ 
or 'being’ (o^a-la). But in Scripture the Divine 
indwelling is spoken of as a special privilege of the 
saints (Lv 26^®, 2 Co 6^®). This excludes therefore 
an 'essential’ indwelling, since the otiata (or 
‘being’) of God is not circumscribed by place. 
A second mode of indwelling is by the operation 
or energy {ivepyeia) of God. But this is common to 
all created things. Accordingly the only remain- 
ing mode in which the Divine indwelling is possible 
is by the Divine approval or complacency {ei/doda), 
the moral union by which God dwells in those who 
are pleasing to Him. How then did the union 
of God with the man Christ differ from His union 
with the saints ? The answer is that He dwelt in 
Christ as in a Son (Migne, p. 976). Christ received 
the whole grace of the Spirit, whereas in other 
men the participation in the Spirit was partial 
{ib. p. 980 ; cf. Diodorus ap, Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 351 ; Nestorius, Loofs, p. 206). This 
indwelling of Christ began with His formation in 
the womb of the Virgin, and was a result of the 
Divine foreknowledge of what Christ would be 
(Migne, pp. 974, 980, 994). At His baptism Christ 
further received the grace of adoption. As a result 
of His supernatural birth, His inseparable union 
with the word, and His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
Christ exhibited a hatred of evil and an irrepress- 
ible love of good (see below (3)). He was preserved 
by His union with the Word from the inconstancy 
of mutable human nature, and passed from stage 
to stage of virtue with the greatest ease {ib, 977). 
He thus proved Himself worthy of the union, and 
became our example and way, until after the 
Kesurrection and Ascension He exhibited the 
union with the Word in its final completeness 
(ib. 977). 

(3) In its treatment of the unity of Christ’s 
Person, the teaching of Diodorus and Theodore 
exhibits a lack of precision and logical complete- 
ness. As we have seen, they tended to view the 
two natures apart, and to conceive of them union 
as a moral union of grace. Moreover, their idea 
of a complete human nature involved the notion of 
a distinct human personality (cf- above). ‘ When 
we distinguish the natures,^ says Theodore, ‘ we , 
maintain that the nature of God the Word is 
perfect, perfect too the person (irpfitrwiroi^)— for it | 
IS not possible to speak of a distinct existence 
(Ma-raa-iy) which is impersonal (d7rp<J<rwToi^)— per- 
fect too the nature of the man, and the person 
(TrpSffojvov) likewise. But when we look to the 
conjunction of the two, then we say that there ib 
one person {Trp6(rmfrov) ’ (Migne, p. 981). The 
nature of the unity thus attained is in one passage 
compared by Theodore to that of marriage. As 
the Lord said of the man and the woman, ‘They 
are no longer twain, but one flesh ’ (Mt 19®), so it 
may be said of the union that there are no longer 
two persons (TrptJtrwira) but one, the natures, of 
course, being kept distinct (Migne, p. 981). Else- 
where he compares the unity to that of the rational 
soul and flesh in man (c^dv, Apoll, ap. Facund. rx. 
4). Theodore employs the terms ('umon ) 

and <rvvd<f>€La (' conjunction ’) to denote the union of 
the natures. In his interpretation of this union he 
uses phrases which imply that it consisted in toe 
harmonious relation of the human and Divine wills 
in Christ (cf . the phrase Miras aMv iavrf rjj irxM 
rifs yvd^/Mifs; Migne, p. 989). Theodore, however, 
was conscious that the charge of teaching two sons 


might be brought against him, and he repudiated 
it. ' The Son,^ he^ says, * is rightly confessed to 
be one, since the distinction ought of necessity to 
remain, and the unity of person (Tpdawxop) ought 
to be guarded without interruption’ (Migne, p. 986 ; 
see the ‘ Creed ’ in Hahn, op. cit. p. 303 ; cf. Nes- 
torius, Loofs, p. 330 f. ). Similarly Diodorus refutes 
the charge of teaching two sons by saying that he 
neither affirms that there are two sons of David, 
nor that there are two sons of God according to 
substance, but that the Word of God dwelt in Him 
who came from the seed of David (Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 350). 

For a fuller dlscuBsion of the question, see JDomer, P&rwn of 
Christ, n. i. 47 f. Theodore has point» of contact with the 
mystical theology when he emphasizes love as the principle 
which brings the humanity of Christ into harmony with 
Word. ‘ The thought and volition of the man Jesus v?ew, in 
point of contents, the thought and volition of the Logos.’ 'The 
form in which the mind of Jesus actually expressed itself was 
determined by the Logos; though, in consonance with his 
theory of freedom, he represented this determination ss a mere 
influence of the Logos* (Dorner, 

(4) Both Diodorus and Theodore assert the 
unique character and privileges of the sonsMp 
acquired by the man Christ. They both apply 
the words spoken at the baptism, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,’ to 
Christ and not to the Word (Marius Mercator, 
p. 350; Theodore, in Mt 3^*^; de Incam. ^ Migne, p. 
980). The title Son is applied both to God the 
Word and to the nature assumed by Him, by reason 
of its union with Him (Theodore, de Incam. ap. 
Facund. ix. 3 ; cf. Nestorius, Loofs, p. 336). As a 
result of toe union with the Word and His adop- 
tion as Son, toe man Christ shares in the worship 
which is offered to the Word. ‘ We worship,’ says 
Diodorus, ‘ toe purple for the sake of Him who is 
clothed in it, and the temple because of Him who 
dwells in it ; the form of the servant because of 
the form of God ; the lamb because of the high 
priest ; Him who was assumed, because of Him who 
assumed Him ; Him who was formed of the Virgin, 
because of the Maker of all. Confessing this, offer 
one worship’ (Marius Mercator, ed. Balu», p. 361 ; 
cf. Theodore, in Col ; de Inmm,^ Migne, pp. 
9911, 996 ; Nestorius, Loofs, p. 262). 

This teaching of Diodorus and Theodore, which 
apparently escaped censure duHag their lifetiine, 
attained public notoriety through Nestorius, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Nestorins merely 
popularized the teaching of his master, Theodore, 
without exhibiting toe same fundamental depth of 
treatment. The real parent of Nestorianism as a 
system of Christology is Theodore. See, further, 
art. Nestorianism. 


The Christology of throe other reprotentatives of the school 
of Antioch calls for notice here. 

Eustathius of Antioch is an important link between the earlier 
and later stages of the school. His works exhibit some of the 
characteristic Antiochene features. He ascribes to Christ a true 
human development, and speaks of the human nature as the 
temple of the Deity. The Divine nature is dissociated from the 
experiences of the human nature. It was the latter alone whidh 
was anointed and glorified. He further implies that Christ 
acquired the Divine gifts and graces gradually. Hence Dorner 
(Person of Christ, i. li. 250) savs that with him, as with the later 
Antiochenes, ‘the deity and hu^ity wmain sei^te and 
distinct, and do not constitute a living unity.’ Yet Eustathius 
affirms the doseness of the union between the humanity of 
Christ and the Legos (Migne, xvili. ;g. 689, owfitatw/Aiicj Kuplm 
M vov XpfcUTov w sal ' He is God by natui% 
yet He has become man of a woman, even He who was formed 
m the womb of the Vii^ ’ (Migne, Ixxxiii. p. 90). See fr«- 
menti collected in Galland, Ml wt. Pair. iv. 577 f. ; mA 
Script, mt. Nona CoU. (1882) vii. 185, 208 ; Cavallera,^^. Eustaihii 
in Juaza/rum Horn,, App. L defrafnunMs Eustathii (19C^). 

ChrymUm approaches Ohristological questions from the 
practical rather &an from the speculative side, like al! the 
Antiochenes, he emphasizes the completeness of the humanity of 
Christ. Christ shared our mortal nature, but without sin, and 
was subject to the physical needs, the human emotions, and 
the sufferings of our humanity. He the 

Antiochene i^irit when be asserts that Christ did all that He did 
in a human manner, not only to teach the reality of His incarna- 
tion, but as a pattern or ideal of human virtue. But the idea of 
Theodore, that the human nature was gradually moulded by the 
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influence of the Word finds no place in his teaching-. Chrysostom 
further shows signs of Antiochene influence in dealing with the 
union of the two natures. He repudiates the idea that the Incarna- 
tion involved any change of place in the Deity, or that the Lo^os 
descended into the flesh of Christ. He interprets the humilia- 
tion of Christ (Ph 28) as a humiliation of mind. Again, he 
distinguishes, after the manner of the Antiochenes, the experi- 
ences of the humanity from those of the Godhead, and, like 
Eustathius, he declares that it was the humanity, and not the 
Godhead, which was anointed and exalted. Lastly, he speaks 
of the humanity as the temple of the Word. On the other 
hand, he asserts the unity of the two natures, and explains the 
passages which suggest Christ’s dependence on the Father as 
the language of accommodation (o-vy/caTa/Sacrty). But he nowhere 
clearly defines the character of the union of the two natures, 
and much of the language quoted above suggests a merely 
ethical union and a dynamical relationship rather than a full 
personal union. Chrysostom’s Christology, in fact, exhibits an 
undeveloped character. He is content to put side hy side the 
affirmation of the two natures and the assertion of their union. 
Though he shares to some extent the Antiochene point of view, 
the more fully developed conclusions of the school were, in his 
case, held in check by his own practical bent and the influence 
upon him of other forms of Church teaching. See, further, 
Forster, Chrysostomm in seinem Verhdltniss zur mtiochen- 
ischen Schule, p. 101 ff. 

Theodoret occupies a mediating position in the Christo- 
logical controversies of his time. On the appearance of Cyril’s 
anathemas against Nestorius, he published a refutation in 
which he charged Cyril with Apollinarism. (The Reprehensio 
Anatkematismorum is printed in Schulze’s edition of Theo- 
doret, V. p. Iff., and in Migpue, Ixxvi. p. 891 f.). In this work 
he exhibits the same tendency to accentuate the distinc- 
tion of the two natures which characterizes Theodore and 
Diodorus, and the same inability to conceive of a complete 
nature which is not personal. He denies that God the Word 
was naturally (^vo-ec) conceived of the Virgin, and prefers to say 
that ‘ He fashioned for Himself a temple in the Virgin’s womb, 
and^ was with (crvv^v) that which was formed and begotten.’ 
Similarly, he maintains that the weaknesses of the humanity 
cannot be attributed to God the Word. Lastly, it was not the 
Christ (i.e. the Word) who suffered, but the man assumed by 
God. He maintains, however, that the ‘form of the servant’ 
may be confessed to be God on account of the ‘ form of God ’ 
united to it. The Formula of Concord (a.d. 433), by which the 
differences of Cyril and the Antiochenes were reconciled, is 
probably the work of Theodoret, and represents a rapproche- 
ment between the two points of view. In place of Cyril's phrase, 
‘one incarnate nature of God the Word* (fiCa tou 6eov 
k6yov <reaapKt»ijAvifi), it speaks of the unconfused union of two 
natures (8vo ^virmv evwcriv dorvyxvroi;). At the same time it 
admits the term (9eoT«S/coy, while carefully explaining it (Hahn, 
BibU der Symbole^^ p. 216). In the JSmniates (JDiaL ii., Migne, 
Ixxxiii. p. 145 f.), written in a.d. 447, he states the idea of a 
copimunicatio idiomatum in a way which is quite in accord 
with the later theology of the Church. Though we may not 
attribute to one nature what belongs to the other, we may 
attribute to the One Person what is proper to either of the 
natures. Theodoret nowhere goes so far as Theodore in affirming 
that the union of the natures was a moral union (kat €vSoKiav). 
He maintains^ that in Christ there was one undivided Person 
(ev 7rp6cro)7rov dStat/jero*'), though he does not anywhere acknow- 
ledge one hypostasis (u7r6(rra<rt5), or employ Oyril’s phrase, tv<a(n^ 
Ka.6 Mcrraariv (‘ hypostatic union '). Finally, at the Council of 
Ohalcedon, Theodoret made an orthodox confession. 

Theodoret maintained that Christ assumed mutable (rpeir-n)) 
human nature, which was subject to human passions, though 
it was kept free from sin. He experienced the temptations 
arising from the natural appetites, but not the sinful motions 
to which they commonly give rise (Repr. Anathem. 10 ; Penial., 
Migne, Ixxxiv. 68 ; Hmret. Pah. 6, Migne, Ixxxiii. 497). He fur- 
ther acknowledged a true human ignorance in Christ, and an 
advance in knowledge ‘ as the indwelling Godhead revealed 

^ So, too, in the Repr. Anathem. (10), he maintains that 
Christ attained perfection hy efforts of virtue, and learnt 
obedience by experience, ‘though before His experience He was 
Ignorant of it.’ In these ^atements we see the true Antiochene 
spirit, though Theodoret is far removed from the more extreme 
exclusions of Theodore. For a fuller discussion of Theodore’s 
Christology, see Bertram, Theodoreti Ep. Cyrensis JDoctrina 
Chnstologiea ; J. Mah^ in R$vue d’hisf.oire eoelisioBtique^ vil. 
(1906), art. ‘Les anath^matismes de Saint Oyrille d’Alexandrie 
et les evfiques orientaux du patriarchat d’Antioche.’ 

The Christology of the Antiochenes was the 
outcome partly of their training, and partly of 
their opposition to Apollinarism. The historical 
study of Scripture, and the high conception enter- 
tained by them (esp. Theodore) of the dignity and 
destiny of human nature, led them to emphasize 
Sn extent the humanity of the Lord. 

Their ideas of free-will and the moral development 
of man impelled them to oppose any teaching which 
impaired the reality of bur Lord’s human experi- 
ences, or tended (like Apollinarism) towards a 
docetic view of His humanity. The Alexandrian 
school, on the other hand, started from the Divine 


aspect of Christ’s Person. It was the truth that 
God Himself was revealed in Christ which from 
the days of Athanasius had been emphasized in 
Alexandrian teaching. Hence Cyril of Alexandria 
was led to lay stress upon the unity of the Word 
Incarnate. The humanity of Christ does not be- 
long to Himself. It is not the humanity of an 
individual and independent man, but of God the 
Word. The human element was subordinated to 
the Divine. The Word has taken human nature 
into the unity of His Divine Person, which remains 
one and the same after as well as before the Incar- 
nation. The Antiochenes had not clearly faced 
the problem as it presented itself to Cyril. They 
had affirmed the integritj of the two natures, and 
they had asserted their ineffable union. But the 
nature of this union and the exact relations of 
the two natures had not been considered by 
them. Hence arise the apparently inconsistent 
statements of Theodore that the humanity is 
personal {irpdcriaTrop)^ yet Christ is one Person 

(TpdcrojTov). 

Much of the misunderstanding between Cyril 
and the Antiochenes arose out of the undeveloped 
stage of doctrine at the time, and the absence of any 
clear definitions of the words Trpda-toirov (‘person), 
i) 7 r( 5 crTa(ns (‘ hypostasis’), and (^tJcris (‘ nature’). Nor 
had the union of the natures been clearly defined. 
The terms ‘ mixture,’ ‘ blending,’ ‘ union,’ * con- 
nexion ’ (yu.(^ 4 y, Kpda-Ls, ^oxjTLSt (rvvd<peLa) had been 
used indifferently by earlier writers to denote this 
union (see art. Cappadocian Theology, § vi. 
( 3 )). The Antiochenes, from traditional habit, 
attributed to each of the natures that which be- 
fitted it, when regarded as independent. Cyril, 
on the other hand, referred everything to the per- 
sonal subject, who is the Word. When brought 
face to face, both schools of thought admitted the 
unity of Person, and both asserted the integrity 
and distinction of the two natures. The difference 
between them was exaggerated by misunderstand- 
ing and controversy. The unguarded language of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius was, doubtless, 
largely responsible for this, but the Formula of 
Concord a^eed upon by Cyril and the Antiochenes 
exhibits the fundamental agreement of the two 
Christologies, The Antiochenes accepted and ex- 
plained the word OeordKos, the unity of the two 
natures was affirmed, and Cyril’s misunderstood 
expressions, <pv(nK^ ?vaj<rtsf, ^vcecns KaS* {/wbcrratnVf pita 
rod $€o0 \6yov (r€<rapK(afjiiprj (‘natural union,’ 
‘personal union,’ ‘ one incarnate nature of God the 
Word’), were dropped. See, further, Mah4 in 
Revue cf^histoire eccUsiastiquej referred to above; 
for Nestorius see Loofs, Nestoriema (1905), and 
Bethune-Baker, JThSt viii. p. 119f. 

While Cyril affirmed a truth of vital import- 
ance to Catholic theology, — the truth that He who 
assumed human nature was personally God, and 
took human nature into vital union with Himself, 
— ^we are justified in maintaining the importance 
of the stand made by the Antiochenes in defence 
of the reality and completeness of Christ’s human 
experiences. It was a valuable protest against 
an almost docetic tendency which had already 
appeared in Apollinarism, which was latent in 
Alexandrian theology (even in Athanasius), and 
which re-appeared in Monophysitism. If the 
Church was finally enabled to overcome the latter, 
it was largely due to what it had learnt from the 
teaching of the Antiochenes. 

7 . The Work of Christ. — Theodore alone among 
the Antiochene Fathers developed a distinctive 
conception of the work of Christ. His views upon 
human nature and sin led him to find the central 
significance of Christ’s work not so much in His 
Death as in His Kesurrection. The purpose of 
the Incarnation was the perfection (reXciwerts) rather 
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than the restitution of humanity. Christ is the 
new creation, who exhibits God’s plan in its final 
completeness. In Him there is set forth that image 
of God which man was meant to attain, but which 
he failed to attain. The work of Christ was not 
only to restore the broken order of the universe 
and exhibit man in his true place at the head of 
creation, but to inaugurate that new stage (icard- 
orracrts ; cf. above, § 3 ) in the life of man, in which 
he should be free from the mutability and mor- 
tality of his present state. As a result of His 
struggle and victory, accomplished by the exercise 
of His free-will and throu^i the union with the 
Word, Christ overcame the mutability of human 
nature, which was crucified with Him and rose 
with Him {in Bom, 6 ®). The deliverance which 
He has won for men is already potentially theirs, 
though it is only in the future that it fufly takes 
effect. 

The omissions in this presentation are signifi- 
cant. The conceptions of guilt and responsibility, 
and the idea of Christ’s death as an atonement, are 
absent. Death is but a necessary stage, through 
which Christ passes to the Resurrection and in- 
augurates the higher and final stage of man’s 
development. The necessity of the Incarnation 
is not based upon the Fall, but upon the general 
conception of the Divine purpose for man, which 
required that he should be delivered from his 
present state of mortality. There are points of 
contact in this teaching with the teaching of Iren- 
seus, Athanasius, and the Cappadocians, especially 
in the emphasis laid upon death and mortality. 
But we miss in Theodore the strong interest in the 
redemptive side of Christ’s work which character- 
izes Atnanasius, and the deeper teaching upon death 
which he and other Fathers exhibit. Again, Theo- 
dore’s emphasis on man’s free-will led him to assert, 
as Dorner says {Person of Christy ll. i. 51), not so 
much ‘ the thorough reality of the incarnation of 
God,’ as * the reality of the freedom of the human 
aspect of Christ’s Person.’ The purpose of Christ’s 
work was to exhibit the development of human 
nature in its completeness. And in this develop- 
ment the thought of the forgiveness of sins and 
the work of grace is subordinate to that of the 
need of moral effort. See, further, Domer, l,c , ; 
cf. above, § 5 , and below, § 8 . 

Chrysostom and Theodoret are much nearer to the greneral 
tradition of the Church in their teaching upon Christ’s work. 
The conception of Christ as the ‘first-fruits' {airaoxv) of human 
nature, which is consecrated in Him, was suggested to them, as to 
Theodore, by their exegesis of Scripture. But it was not peculiar 
to the Antiochenes. More characteristic of Antiochene teaching 
is Chrysostom's picture of Christ as the original pattern or ideal 
of human virtue, to exhibit which was the puiyose of His human 
life and experiences (in J oh, hom. 48). In their conception of 
the Atonement, Chrysostom and Theodoret echo much of the 
current teaching of their time (e,g. the deception of Satan, 
Christ’s contest with him and overthrow of his dominion over 
mankind), hut they exhibit nothing characteristic of the 
Antiochene standpoint. The same is true of the idea found 
in Theodoret (de Providential Or. x., Migne, Ixxxui. ^p. 753, 
766), that Christ paid the debt and endured the chastisement 
and penalty due to us for our sins. Chrysostom, though he 
emphasizes the importance of the Eesurrection, does not, like 
Theodore, make it the central point of Christ’s work. 

8 . The work of Salvation.— (1) The task of re- 
conciling man’s free-will with God’s predestination 
wa^ attempted by both Theodore and Chrysostom. 
Both reject the idea of an absolute predestination 
in favour of a conditional predestination. God^s 
purpose, says Theodore, is dependent on man’s 
free-will {in Bom. 8 ^ ; cf. Chrys. in Joh. hom. 46). 
Both, too, regard God’s eternal election of men as 
determined by His foreknowledge of what they 
would be (Chrys. in Matt. Theodore, tn 

Bom. 91®- so, too, Theodoret, m Bom. 9^^). 
On their interpretation of Bo 9, see Chase, Chry* 
sostomt p. 165 f. ; Sanday - Headlam, BomanSf p. 

. . XI 

( 2 ) In dealing with man’s appropriation of salva- 


tion, the Antiochenes, owing to their views upon 
human nature, fail to do justice to St. Paul’s con- 
ception of justification by faith. Though Theodore 
denies that man can be justified by works, yet the 
initiative of the individual occupies so prominent a 
place in his conception that faith enters into it 
only as a secondary idea {m Cor. 11®^}. Moreover, 
the faith of which he speaks is different in char- 
acter from that of St. Paul, being directed rather 
to the future resurrection life, which man shares at 
present, through his incorporation in Christ, only 
in anticipation {in Gal. 2^®*^). Chrysostom’s treat- 
ment is practical. In some passages he emphasizes 
the act of will by which man turns from evil and 
inclines to good, and in others he maintains the 
importance of faith, and attributes all to grace. 
But the two ideas are not clearly brought into 
relation with one another (see Fdrster, Chryms* 
tomus^ p. 152 f.). 

( 3 ) From what has been said above, it will appear 
that the Antiochene attitude towards the question 
of the relations of ^ace and free-will resembled 
that of the Semi-Pelagians (on the relations of 
Theodore and Julian of Eclanum, cf. above, § S). 
In the teaching of both Theodore and Chrysostom 
the initiative lies with the individual will, though 
both affirm the necessity of grace (Chrys. w Jm. 
hom, 17, in Bom. kom. 16. 19 ; Theodore, in Marc. 
428 -29^ m 1 Cor. 11®^, in Heb. 4^»). 

9 . The Sacraments.— There is no formal treat- 
ment of the Sacraments in the Antiochene Fathers. 
They accept the traditional Church teaching and 
practice, and assign a real value to the Sacraments 
m the furtherance of the spiritual life (Theodore, 
in Cor. 11 ®*, in 1 Tim. 3®). In Baptism, according 
to Theodore, man receives the gift of union with 
Christ through the Spirit and the pledge of the 
immortality which he is destined to share hereafter 
with Christ {in Eph. ^). 

In speaking of the Eucharist, Theodore and 
Chrysostom use the current language of their time. 
Thus Theodore, in commenting on Mt 26^, speaks 
of the words of institution in terms which recall 
the language of Cyril of Jerusalem, and says that 
Christ teaches us that we are not to regard the 
nature of Hiat which lies before us, but to consider 
that, by the thanksgiving pronounced over it, it is 
changed into flesh and blood. In his comment on 
1 Co 10®, however, he speaks of the chanp as 
spiritual. Chrysostom uses the emorionaf and 
rhetorical language of popular devotion, and goes 
much further in asserting a conversion of the 
elements (see Batiffol, (Thtstoire el dc thlo* 

logic jposUive, 2 ifeme s 6 rie, p. 268 f.). But the two 
most characteristic contributions to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist from the Antiochene standpoint are 
to be found in the writings of Nestorins and Theo- 
doret. Both writers approach the subject in con- 
nexion with the Christoiogical disputes. In reply 
to Cyril of Alexandria, who had affirmed that the 
flesh of Christ given in the Eucharist is * life- 
giving’ {^(aorroibp) by virtue of its union with the 
Word, Nestorius maintains that this view tends to 
an Apollinarian confusion of the two natures. He 
appeals to the language of St. John ( 6 ®®) and St. 
Paul (1 Co 11 ®**), and urges that it is the ‘flesh,* 
and not the Godhead, which is spoken of as * eaten.’ 
Christ said, ‘This is my body,’ not ‘Tliis is my 
Godhead.’ St. Paul speaks of that which is mt«u 
as ‘bread,’ and, adds Nestorius, it is bread ‘of 
which the body is the antitype.’ The Eucharist 
is the ‘memorial’ of the death of the Lord, of 
the Son of Man (not the Word). See parages m 
Loofs, Nestoriana, pp. 227-30, 355-7, and in Cyni, 
c. Nest iv. 3 - 6 . Biese statements led Cynl to 
accuse Nestorius of denying the virtue of the 
Sacrament, and of confining it merely to the com- 
memoration of the death of a man (e. Nest iv. 6 ). 
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But probably the real difference between Cyril and 
Nestorins as to the nature and efficacy of the 
Sacrament was less than Cyril allows, and was due 
rather to the difference m their Christological 
statements. There is a fine recognition of the 
religious value of the Eucharist in Nestorius’ ser- 
mon on Heb. 3^ (Loofs, Nestoriana^ p. 241 f,). 

More important is the contribution of Theodoret. 
In the Mranisfes [Dial. i. p. 66, Migne; Dial, ii. 
p. 165 f., ih.)i where he is arguing with a Mono- 
physite opponent, he introduces an analogy from 
the Eucharist to show that the two natures in 
Christ are not to be confused. From the current 
appellation of the elements as ‘types ’ or ‘ symbols ’ 
01 the body of Christ, the orthodox disputant main- 
tains that Christ still possesses a real body. The 
Monophysite opponent rejoins by a counter-asser- 
tion tnat just as the elements after the invocation 
undergo a change, so the Lord’s body after the 
union with the Divinity is changed into the Divine 
substance. This the orthodox speaker denies. 
‘Even after the consecration the mystic symbols 
are not deprived of their own nature ; they remain 
in their former substance, figure, and form ,* they 
are visible and tangible as they were before. But 
they are regarded as what they have become, and 
believed so to be, and are worshipped as what they 
are believed to be.’ And again lie says (Dial, i. 
p. 56) that Christ ‘ honoured the visible symbols 
by the appellation of body and blood, not because 
lie had changed their nature, but because He had 
added grace to their nature.’ In this presentation 
(which resembles that of Pope Gelasius in the de 
Duahus Naturis) Theodoret exhibits a view of the 
Eucharist which has been called ‘Dyophysite’ 
(Batiffol), and which, while preserving the reality 
of the outward and inward parts of the Sacrament, 
guards against those theories of a conversion of the 
elements which, from the 4th cent, onwards, gained 
ground in the Eastern Church. The change, accord- 
ing to Theodoret, is in the region of grace (/carci 
XtiptJ'), not in the natural sphere. See, further, art. 
Eucharist. 

10. Eschatology. — The Antiochene conception of 
man’s history and of the work of Christ culmin- 
ates, as we have seen, in the hope of immortality. 
Hence the Antiochenes were profoundly interested 
in eschatology. From Eph P® Theodore drew the 
conclusion that all men and all rational creatures 
will finalty look to Christ and attain perfect har- 
mony. The eschatological teaching of Diodorus 
and Theodore is one of the few points of agreement 
between them and Origen (see also Cappadocian 
Theology, § x. (3)). Both Diodorus and Theodore 
express, like Origen, the hope that, though the 
wicked will suffer just punishment for their sins, 
this punishment will not be everlasting. Diodorus 
protests against the idea that the punishment 
of the wi<^ed will be unending, on the ground 
that it would render useless the immortality pre- 
pared for them. God rewards the good beyond 
their deserts. So, too, the extent of His mercy 
exceeds the debt of punishment which the wicked 
have to pay (Assemani, Bill. Orient, m. i. p. 
3231). Similarly, Theodore asks what would be 
the benefit of the resurrection to the wicked, if 
their punishment were unending (Marius Mercator, 
ed, Baluze, p. 346). "Wlien the wicked have been 
led through punishment to see the evil of sin and 
to fear God, they wiU at length enjoy His bounty. 
Such texts as Mt 5^ and Lk 12'*'^*^ inspire him 
with the hope that the full debt of punishment 
may be paid, and the wicked finally delivered 
(Assemani, l.c,), 

III. Later mistort of the school of Anti- 
OGflr. — The condemnation of Nestorianism by the 
Church in A.D. 431 was fatal to the development of 
the school of Antioch and to the reputation of its 


great representatives. Marius Mercator about 431 
maintained that Theodore was the real author of 
Pelagianism, and later on called attention to the 
Nestorian tendency of his teaching. The use 
made by the Nestorians of Theodore’s writings 
further increased this animosity. Babbulas, bishop 
of Edessa, and later on Cyril of Alexandria, con- 
demned the teaching of the great Antiochene and 
of his predecessor Diodorus. In the 6th cent, 
amid the Monophysite controversy, the Emperor 
Justinian issued the edict of the Three Chapters 
(544), in which the writings of Theodore, the treat- 
ises of Theodoret against Cyril, and the letter of 
Ibas to Maris were condemned ; and this condemna- 
tion was repeated by the Fifth General Council in 
553, which by an irony of fate also condemned the 
works of Origen, the representative of the rival 
school of Alexandria. The same Council likewise 
condemned Theodore’s methods of Biblical inter- 
pretation. But, while the proscription of Nestori- 
anism was fatal to the school of Antioch and led 
to its decline, its teaching was carried on under 
Nestorian influence in the schools of Edessa and 
Nisibis. Ibas, the head of the school of Edessa 
(t457), translated the works of Diodorus and Theo- 
dore into Syriac, and when finally the school at 
Edessa was broken up in 489 through the proscrip- 
tion of Nestorianism by the Emperor Zeno, the 
refugees found a home in the school of Nisibis, 
which was founded by Barsumas. Here tiEie 
Biblical studies to which the Antiochenes had 
iven so great an impetus were renewed, Theo- 
ore’s memory was held in the highest reverence, 
and he came to be regarded as ‘the Interpreter’ 
par excdlmce among East Syrian Christians. In 
these schools the study of Aristotle, also inherited 
from the school of Antioch, was carried on and 
transmitted by the East Syrian Church in later 
times to the Muhammadans, by whom it was 
brought back to Europe in the days of Muslim 
civilization. Lastly, these East Syrian Christians 
became a centre for a wide field of missionary 
activity in the far East, extending as far as India 
and China. 

In the Greek Empire, though the fame of Dio- 
dorus and Theodore became obscured through the 
controversies which gathered around then: me- 
mories, the exegesis of the Antiochenes continued 
to exercise a wide influence through the works of 
Chrysostom, whose orthodoxy was not exposed to 
the attacks which had been levelled against other 
members of the school. Isidore, Nilus, and Victor 
of Antioch took Chrysostom as their guide in the 
commentaries which they wrote, while a long line 
of Greek catenists and commentators from the 6th 
to the 11th cent, show the greatness of their debt 
to the Antiochene expositors. Even in the West 
their influence was not unrecomized. Jerome had 
points of contact with the school and was influ- 
enced by its exegesis (Kihn, Dfe Bedmtung der 
antioch, Schule, pp. 69, 194; HergenrSther, Die 
antioch, Schule^ p. 66). Cassian, a disciple of John 
Chrysostom, carried on the teaching of his master 
in the Church of Southern Gaul. The controversies 
about the Three Chaptei's aroused interest in the 
writings of Theodore, and it is probably to this 
period that we owe the Latin translation of some 
at least of Theodore’s commentaries on St. Paul, 
which, passing into currency under the name of 
St. Ambrose, secured a place in the works of the 
later Western compilers (Swete, Theodore of Mcrps, 
on the Minor Epp, of St. Paul, i. pp. xlv., Iviii.). 
Two other famous works produced in the West 
show the influence of Theodore’s teaching. The 
first is the Instituta regularia of Junilius Africanus 
(c. 550), an introduction to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, which, as the author tells us, was derived 
from Paul of Nisibis, and which reproduces all the 
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essential features of Theodore’s principles of Bib- 
lical interpretation as well as of his doctrinal 
teaching. This work of J unilius, whom later ages 
transformed into a bishop, was widely popular in 
the West. The cfe iTistitutioTic divinccTUM liter" 
arum of Cassiodorus a few years later shows a 
similar connexion with the East Syrian schools, 
and exhibits the influence of methods and prin- 
ciples which had been derived from the Antioch- 
enes (Kihn, Theodor v. Mops, mid Junilius Afri- 
canus, pp. 2101, 2151). 

Nor was the West wholly uninfluenced by the 
doctrinal teaching of the Antiochenes. As has 
been already indicated (see II. 5), Theodore was 
brought into contact in his later years with several 
of the Pelagian leaders. Julian of Eclanum, one 
of the most prominent of these, was an admirer of 
Theodore’s writings, while another, the deacon 
Anianus, has been claimed as the translator of 
some of Chrysostom’s homilies, his object being to 
uphold, by appealing to Chrysostom, the cause of 
man’s free-will (Swete, op, cit, vol. i. p. liil). The 
Christological teaching of Leporius, a monk in 
the monaste^ of Marseilles, who is spoken of by 
Cassian as a Pelagian, shows clear points of contact 
with that of Theodore. In North Africa, during 
the 6th cent., amid the controversy upon the Three 
Chapters, the works of Theodore found many de- 
fenders, and the language of Facundusof Hermiane 
has been thought to suggest that they had already 
been translated into Latin. Finally, the Spanish 
Adoptianists exhibit a close resemblance in their 
Christology to Theodore, and Neander has sug- 
gested that Felix of Urgel was indebted to the 
writings of Theodore, possibly through a Latin 
translation made in Africa (Swete, op. cit, vol. i. 
p. Ivf. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 219; Hamack, Eist. 
of Dogma, v. 2841). 

IV. General SUMMARY.--Tyie permanent ser- 
vice of the Antiochene school lies in its effort to 
correct a one-sided view of the factors and methods 
of revelation. To the emotional, mystical religion, 
which tended to lose the human element in the 
Divine, whether in inspiration, or the Person of 
Christ, or the relations of grace and free-will, it 
opposed conceptions which endeavoured ro do 
justice to the dignity and worth of human nature. 
While the Alexandrian theology started from the 
Divine side, and deduced all its conclusions from 
that as its source, the Antiochenes followed the 
inductive and rationalistic method, which consisted 
in a careful examination of the facts of human 
nature and experience. The philosophical basis of 
the one was Platonist, while that of the other was 
Aristotelian. In Christology the school of Antioch 
centred attention upon the historical Christ ; in its 
doctrine of inspiration it aflGlnned the immediate 
and historical reference of Scripture ; in anthropo- 
logy it insisted upon the reality of human freedom. 
It regarded the purpose of the Incarnation as the 
accomplishment of man’s destiny rather than as 
the dmiverance of him from the consequences of 
sin. The struggle and conflict provoked by the 
commandment became a means of educating man 
to realize his freedom of choice and his weajbiess, 
and so of raising him out of the stage of subjection 
to the passions and mortality into the higher life 
of immortality and sinlessness which has been won 
for him by Christ. The two standpoints, the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochene, represent com- 
plementai^ aspects of Christian theology. If the 
Alexandrian and mystical standpoint has found 
fuller expression in the later thought and teach- 
ing of Christendom, the problems of modem 
thought, and the evolutionary view of the Uni- 
verse, have once more callea attention to the 
point of view which underlies tiiie teaching of the 
Antiochenes. 
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Christologica (1888); J. Mahd, art. ‘Les anath6matismes de 
saint Cynlle d’Alexandrie et les 6v6ques orientaux du patd- 
archafc d’Antioche,’ in Bevue dlhistoire eoeUsiastique, vB. 
(1906). 

(6) The later history of the school of Antioch: see 
works of Kihn, Hergenrother, cited above ; Chase, Chrysostom 
(cited abov^ ; Swete, art. ‘ Theodore ’ in DCB, and Theodore of 
Mops, on Minor Epp. of St. Paid, vol. i. Intwd. ; Harnack, 
art ‘ Antiochenische l^hule' in PRE^ (cited above). On 
Junilius Africanus see Kihn, Theodor v. Mops, und Juniiius 
(dted aboveX J. H. SraWLEY*. 

ANTIPATHY.— Aniapatihy is » state of mind 
or feeling expressing some sort of dislike or hatred 
of an object or person. Its proper reference is to 
persons, and it is often a milder or more polite term 
for hos6lity. Its analogue is found in the repulsion 
existing between elements of matter under certaiu 
conditions, as sympathy has its analogue in attrac- 
tion or affinity between tbem. Thus an fiesthetic 
man may have an anbipathy or aversion towards 
an unsestbetic or vulgar person ; an unbeliever may 
have an antipathy towards a religious believer. 
Anything that excites our dislike creates antipathy. 
It is a state of mind quite consistent with morality, 
and may actually be essential to it in certain stag^ 
of development ; but it does not imply anything 
either moral or immoral, though it may be a state 
of mind making certain moralities effective. Anger 
and hatred are closely associated with ethical im- 
plications, but antipathy has no such associations, 
but rather connotes the fact of mental or emotional 
antagonism without regard to ethical considera- 
tions. James H. Hyslop. 


ANTI-SEMITISM.— I. Historical.— The «- 
pression * Anti-Semitism,’ which was coined about 
thirty years ago, signifies not opposition to Semites 
in general, but a hostile or at least an unfriendly 
disposition on the part of Aryans towards Jews, 
both socially and commercially. 

The expression * Semitic languages* was used for 
the first mme in the year 1781 (contemporaneously 
by the two Gfitbingeu professors, August Ludwig 
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von Schlozer and Johann Gottfried Eichhom) as a 
comprehensive designation for those related lan- 
guages which were spoken hy peoples brought 
into connexion with Shem, in the table of peoples 
in Gn 10. The Bonn professcg, Christian Lassen, 
was the first to give expression to the view that 
these peoples, the ‘ Semites,’ were in many respects 
distinct from the Aryans and other races (cf. 
Indische Altertlmmslcundey vol. i. pp. 414-417, 
Bonn, 1847). 

Lassen ascribes to the Indo-Germanic race a 
‘ higher and a more complete mental endowment.* 

* The point of view of the Semite is subjective and egoistic. 
His poetry is lyrical, and therefore subjective. In his religion 
he is self-seeking and exclusive. The cnaracteristio features of 
the Semitic spirit, the passionate disposition, the obstinate 
will, the firm belief in their exclusive rights, in fact the whole 
egoistic trend of mind, must have in the highest dewee fitted 
their possessors for great and daring deeds. A bold spirit of 
enterprise, an energetic and persevering courage, great skill, 
and a fine discernment how to take advantage of favourable 
circumstances and means of help among strangers, characterise 
first the Phoenicians, and later the Arabs. As soldiers, sailors, 
and enterprising traders, not only can they place themselves on 
a par with Indo-Germanic peoples, but they have to some ex- 
tent excelled their contem;^raries of this race and been their 
predecessors.’ 

Ernest Kenan has expressed himself in similar 
terms in Eist, g6n. des lang. Paris, 1855, 

and in Mudes cThist. reUg.\ 1857. The Anti- 
Semites extracted from Kenan many catch- words 
and lines of attack, although Kenan’s intentions 
did not lie in this direction. What he had said 
about Semites in general, they applied specially 
to the Jews. The influence or Kenan’s judgment 
of the Semites comes clearly to the front, e.p., in 
an article which received much notice in its time, 
published anonymously, hut written by the well- 
known ethnologist Enedrich von Hellwald, ‘Zur 
Charakteristik des jiidischen Volkes ’ in Das 
Auslandj 1872 (Stuttgart), Nos. 38 and 40. We 
shall quote a few sentences here. 

‘In the case of the Jews, we have to do with an entirely 
different ethnic group. . . . This peo^e, scattered and settled 
in Aryan Europe, is purely Semitia From an anthropological 
point of view, the Jew who lives in our midst stands quite as far 
apart from us as the Arab ; and the emphatic contrast between 
the two, usually indicated by the opposites, Christian and Jew, 
is for the most part exactly the same as the existing opposition 
between Aryanism and Semitism. The European feels, so to 
speak, instinctively in the Jew who stands over against him 
the foreigner who has immigrated from Asia. . . . From the 
time of their entrance into Canaan the Jews can boast of an 
almost exclusive national type, which has persisted with re- 
markable purity to the present day. ... A further specific 
feature of Judaism is its extraordinary geographical extent and 
its remarkable power of adaptation. ... All over the world, 
in all climates, Jews live in content and prosperity, in spite of 
having in some places to suffer very hard civil and social press- 
ure. ... In the east of Europe the Jew is sharply distin- 
guished from the other elements of the population ; he is an 
object of hate, but still an almost indispensable constituent of 
social life. Quite as rough and ignorant as the non-Jewish 
peasant, but in character ignoble and mean, while possessed of 
that cunning which is a nahiral endowment of the Semitic race, 
the Jew has understood how to make himself in economic re- 
lations master of the Christian population, which stands far 
below him in keenness of intellect, and whose hate he repays 
by plundering them in every conceivable direction. The Jews, 
like most of the Semites, possessed from the very beginning 
a cunning exceedingly valuable for all purposes of trade, a 
cunning which naturally tended to develop still further [owing 
to the oppression to which they were subjected]. ... We can- 
not do otherwise than designate the Jews the very canker from 
which the lands of Eastern Europe suffer. No means (provided 
they are not violent ; for everything for which personal courage 
is demanded Is opposed in general to the Semitic, andesroeciaSy 
to the Jewish, character) are too wicked for them to use m order 
to secure a material advantage. . . . In the civilized world there 
would be nothing to distinguish the Jew from his Aryan neigh- 
bours, were it not that nature has inscribed with indelible char- 
acters his certificate of birth on his countenance. . . . The 
difference of race, thanks to the free development which 
was possible, bas been stHl more clearly emphasized than 
before.* 

F. V. Hellwald speaks of the frugality of the 
Jews, of their love to their parents ana chudren, of 
their system of mutual assistance, and of their 
extraordinary fertility. 

‘ The great influence which the Jews, especially amid the 
Teutonic nations, have acquired in political, literary, and 


economic conditions, comes, too, from their excessive zeal for 
learning. Dark spots in the Jewish racial character are a con- 
sciousness of their own merits, often ridiculously exaggerated 
and a boundless egoism. . . . Self-sacrifice, devotion, and love 
of country are conceptions foreign to the Jewish mind. The 
Jew everywhere feels himself a cosmopolitan. . . . The entire 
tendency of Jewish effort can be summed up in one word 
“exploitation.” Thanks to this method, instinctively and 
systematically employed, the Jews have actually reached a 
stage which enables them to control the rest of the popula- 
tion. . . . They have succeeded in concentrating in their hands 

enormous wealth. . . . Recognizing the power of the printed 
page on the masses, they have especially exerted themselves 
to obtain control over the daily press. ... In many places 
journalist and Jew are identical conceptions. Equipped with 
a superficial and imperfect knowledge, they come forward as 
teachers of the people, accessible to every influence which sug- 

g ests possibilities of gain. They form a focus of corruption more 
evastating than can well be imagined.’ 

These extracts from F. v.^ Hellwald, although they 
contain many false along with some correct opinions, 
are given here because many ‘ Anti-Semites ’ of the 
present day express themselves in exactly aimilaT 
terms. He was one of the first to bring to clear 
expression what many at that time felt only in a 
vague way, and consequently his writing made so 
deep an impression and exerted so great an influ- 
ence. 

The expression * Anti-Semite,’ as will be clear 
from what has been said, is, so far as the present 
writer is aware, scarcely three decades old. In the 
year 1880, W. Marr published, at Chemnitz, under 
the general title Antisemitische Eefte^ three short 
essays, * Her Judenkrieg,’ ' Oeflfnet die Augen, ihr 
dentschen Zeitungsleser,’ and ‘ Goldene Katten und 
rothe Mhuse.’ 

Anti-Semitism, however, is more than two 
thousand years old. Cf. Est 3® ‘ And Haman said 
unto king Ahasuerus, There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the people 
in all the provinces of tny kingdom ; and their 
laws are diverse from all peo^e ; neither keep 
they the king’s laws : therefore it is not for the 
king’s profit to suffer them.’ 

But, leaving this passage out of account, we may 
regard Egjrpt, and especially Alexandria, as the 
seat of Anti-Semitism. 

Of. Felix Stahelin, Der Antisemitismus des AUertums in 
seiner jEntstehung und Bntwichlung, Basel, 1905 ; E. Schurer, 
GJV^ iii. pp. 102-107, 397-420 (1898); Th. Reinach, Textet 
d* auteurs grecs et rormins relatifs au Judaisms, Paris, 1896. 


As early as the times of the first Ptolemys 
many Jews resided in Alexandria. Their number 
increased especially during the time of the per- 
secution of the Jewish religion by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. This persecution resulted in the Jews 
Decoming more exclusive than ever in relation to 
adherents of other religions. Hateful accusations 
and bitter taunts, both to a large extent resting on 
ignorance, formed the answer of the heathen. Un- 
fortunately the work of Flavius Josephus, Against 
Apiorif is almost the only source of information we 
have. The earliest ‘ Amti - Semitic ’ author was 
the Egyptian priest Manetho (B.o. 270-250). 
Apion the grammarian (a contemporary of Christ) 
is best known to us from the still extant work of 
Josephus just referred to. Among the Komans 
we may mention Tacitus {Rist. v. 2ff.) and the 
poets Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. The mockery 
of these writers was directed against circumcision, 
against abstinence from swine’s flesh, and against 
the celebration of the Sabbath. The chief accusa- 
tions brought against the Jews (apart from the 
assertion that the Jewish race was of late origin 
and had done nothing for culture) were : firstly, 
dde6T7)s, i.e. that the Jews rejected all Divine wor- 
ship hut their own, and consequently every image ; 
secondly, i.e, the social exclusiveness con- 

nected with the laws of food and the Levitical 
laws of purity, which was interpreted for the Jews 
as ‘ adversus omnes alios hostile odium ’ (Tacitus, 
Mist V. 5). 

After Christianity obtained the supremacy over 
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heathenism in the Eoman Empire, the Emperors 
(at a later date the Churches) of the separate 
lands, and many rulers regarded it as their duty 
to oppose Jewish influence, in order that the 
heathen, who had been newly won to Christianity, 
should remain Christians, and that the number 
of adherents might be more easily increased (cf. 
e.y. Fried. Wiegand, Agobard von Lyon und die 
Judenfrage, Erlangen and Leipzig,* 1901). At 
a later date the wealth of many of the Jews, 
acquired for the most part by money-lending, 
attracted the cupidity of Christians. This was 
the case, e.^., at the first Crusade (1096), and at the 
expulsion of the Jews from France by Philip iv. 
the Fair (1306). Religious motives were operative 
in the Jewish persecutions in the beginning of the 
second Crusade (1146 j Abbot Peter of Clugny in 
France, the monk Rudolph of Mainz in Germany), 
as well as in the exclusion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492 and from Portugal in 1497. In England, 
as early as the 12th cent, the maxim ‘ipsi Judsei 
et omnia sua regis sunt’ held as law (Hovedon, 
Annales, ed. Stubbs, ii. 231). The Jews were 
regarded as the milk cow of kings ; and as enor- 
mous sums of money were repeatedly demanded 
from them, they were almost compelled to procure 
these by means of usury. In this way the Jews 
called down tlie hate of the people upon them- 
selves. Stories, some true, many fabricated, of 
acts of vengeance on the part of the Jews (murder 
or crucifixion of Christian children at the time of 
the Easter festival) were fitted, and were actually 
used, to rouse this hatred to uncontrolled passion. 
It was in the 13th cent, that the ‘ blood accusa- 
tion’ first came to the front in its latest and 
most oWectionable form, viz. that the Jews re- 
quired Christian blood for ritual purposes (cl H. 
Struck, Bos Blut ®, pp. 126, 194). In the same cen- 
tury attacks on the Talmud became very violent 
(cf. H. Struck, Einleit, in den Talmud'^, p. 68). 
The charge that Jews poisoned wells occurs pro- 
bably for the first time in the 12th cent., in 
Bohemia I often in the 14th cent., in Switzerland 
and France, but especially in Germany. In the 
whole history of the Jews we find all too frequent 
proofs of hostile disposition and outbreaks of hatred, 
oppression, persecution, expulsion, and tyranny. 

The French Revolution forms an important 
epoch in the history of the Jews. On the 27th of 
September 1791, the National Assembly declared 
the repeal of all exclusive measures directed 
against the Jews ; the constitution of the year iii. 
(1795) recognized the Jews as possessing equal 
rights. The following legislation, as well as the 
Restoration, brought the Jews some restrictions, 
but these were set aside by the Revolution of July 
1830. The Jews of Alsace, however, obtained this 
emshcipation later, by means of the exertions of 
Adolphe Crdmieux. 

The course of events in France was not without 
influence in Germany. From 1799 onwards a ^eat 
number of publications, some in favour of the Jews, 
and some against them, made their appearance. 

Of. J. de le Eoi, Gesch. der evang, Judenmission^^ Leipzig, 
1809, i. pp. 109-118. Several works against the granting of 
equal rights to the Jews may be mentioned here : C. w. F. 
Gratteuauer, Wider die Jvden^ Berlin, 1803 ; 0. G. Tychsen, 
Gutaekten uber die Erweiterung der staatsburgerL Rechte der 
Jvden in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 1812 (see A. Th, Hartmann, 
Ohtf Gerhard Tychsen, i., Bremen, 1818, pp. 227-259, d, pp. 
202-208) ; Fried. Eiihs, fiber die A-nspriiche der Juden an das 
dewtsche Biirgerrecht, Berlin, 1816, and Das Recht des Chris- 
tenthvms und des deutschen Reidies vertheidigt gegen die 
An^priU^ der Juden und ihre Verfechter, Berlin, 1816. 

In the year 1830, H. E. G. Pauins, the weU- 
known r^resentative of rationalism, demanded 
that the Jews should give up their ritual law as 
the condition of obtaining equal political rights 
{Judische Nationalabsonderung) ; a similar view 
was maintained by Carl Streckfnss in his tfber 


Verhdltniss der Juden zu den christliclmn 
Staaten, Halle, 1833 (a second pamphlet with the 
^me title appeared in Berlin, 1843). The Rostock 
Orientalist, Anton Theodor Hartmann, who was 
wen read in the Jewish literature, demanded tWt 
the_ Jews should expressly renounce the principles 
of injustice to he found in the Talmudf and the 
Smill^n *Arukh (i.e. those principles which, in 
the view of Hartmann and many others, allowed 
injustice against non -Jews or were otherwise 
opposed to morality).^ He demanded, further, 
that they should restrain themselves from all dis- 
paraging statements with regard to Jesus and 
those who were not Jews. 

His writings on this subject are the following : JoK Andr. 
puenmenger, Parchim, 1834 ; * Darf eine vdllige GleichsteUung 
m steateburgerlichen Eechten sammtliohen Juden schon jetzt 
bewilhgt werden ? ’ in the Archiv fUr die nemste Gmetzgwung 
(dler deutschen StaaUn, ed. Alex. Miiller, vols. v., vi. 1&-86 ; 
Grund^dtze des orthodoxen Judenthurns, Rostock, 1836 [a reply 
to Salomon's first letter]. Hartmann’s views were keenly and 
in many respects cleverly attacked in two pamphlets by the 
^wish preacher of Hamburg, Gotthold Salomon : Briefe an 
Merm Anton Theodor Hartmann, Altona, 1835, and Anion 
Theodor Hartmaim’s neueste SchriJt ‘ QrundsiLize des (yrthodoaen 
Judenthwms ' in ihrem vtahren Lickte dargestellt, Altona, 1886. 

The commencement of the reign of the Prussian 
king Frederick William iv., who cherished the ideal 
of a ‘ Christian State,’ gave a fresh stimulus to writ- 
1 ings on the Jewish question. Among those who op- 
I posed the granting of equal civil rights to the Jews 
we have the following writers : H. K Maroard, tfber 
die Mbglichkeit der Juden-Emancipation im chrut- 
lich-gerTnanischen Stoat, Minden, 1843 j and the 
well-known radical theologian, Bmno Bauer (died 
1882), Die Judenfrage, Brunswick, 1843. 

By the law of 3rd July 1869, absolute religious 
equality was granted within the North German 
Confederation, and soon after the same law was 
extended to the whole of the German Empire. 

^ Modem Anti-Semitism arose in Germany in the 
eighth decade of last century (cf. J. de le Roi, 
Geschichte, i. pp. 258-272 ; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, lerad 
chez les nations^y Paris, 1893). An important ex- 
ternal cause was the daring attack made by many 
newspapers, possessed or edited by Jews, and 
^p^ring for the most part in Berlin, on many 
Christian topics (faith, constitution, recent events, 
ecclesiastical parties, and prominent persons con- 
nected with these) ; cf., e.g.y Franz Delitzseh, 
Christentum und judische Fresse, Erlangen, 1882. 
Am reasons for the rise and speedy spread of the 
Anti-Semitic movement, we may further mention, 
secondly, the great influence which the Jews had 
obtain^ in public affairs— to a large extent, of 
course, owing to the carelessness of the Chris- 
tians. Thirdly, in newspaper writings, in the 
theatre, in some branches of art (music, e,g,, cf. 
Rich. Wagner, Das Judenthum in der Musik, 
Leipzig, lw9), in trade, and in several branch® of 
industry {e.g, manufacture of ready-made articles 
of dress), the influence of the Jews appeared to 
many unreasonably great. Fourthly, the proud and 
ostentatious demeanour of many muveaiw riches 
Jews, who had acimired sudden wealth by specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange, excited hatred. The 
same effect was produced, Jiftldy, by the economic 
dependence on the Jews into which many districts 
and occupations had fallen ; e.y. a portion of the 
peasant population of Hesse had become depen- 
dent on cattle- and grain-merchants, while dr^(- 
makers and needlewomen were in the powmr of 
Jewish merchants swthly, by the support given to 
the Social Democratic party by Jewish leaders and 
Jewish money; seventhly, by the union among 
Jews of the whole world, e.y. Alliance Israelite 
Universelle; and eighthly, by the exaggerated 
sensibility to every criticism and exposure or weak- 
nesses on the part of Jews. MntMy, there was a 
wide-spread feeling that the Jews were foreigners 
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among the Germans : the stricter Jews not only 
rejected intermarriage with Christians, but they 
also kept themselves socially separate from them, 
e.g, on account of the laws of rood. Many Jews, 
particularly the Zionists, openly avow Palestine 
as their real fatherland, although for the time 
being it is beyond their reach. 

We cannot here inquire more exactly how far 
these reasons, taken individually, justify opposition 
to the Jews, seeing that the conditions are widely 
ditferent in the many lands where the Jews are 
numerous. An unprejudiced mind, examining the 
matter carefully, will, in our opinion, be compelled 
to recognize on the one hand that there are reasons 
for opposition, and on the other hand that jealousy 
of the wealth amassed by some Jews has enormous 
influence with great numbers. 

We may mention here the following worJts from among the 
important pamphlets designed to spread and deepen the Anti- 
Semitic movement : 0. Wilmans, Die goldene Internationale und 
die Nothwendigkeit einer sodalen Reformpartei, Berlin, 1876 
[3rd ed. 1876] ; W. Marr, Der Sieg des Judentkums iiher das 
Gennanenthum vom nichtcon/essionellen Standpunkt aus he- 
trachtet, Bern, 1879 [11th ed. 1879], Wahlet keinen JudenI Der 
Weg zum Siege des Qermanenthumsilher das Judenthum, Berlin, 
1880 t4th ed. 1880] ; Adolf Stocker, Das moderne Jvdentum 
in Deutschland^ besonders in Berlin, Berlin, 1879 [5th ed. 1880] ; 
Cliristlich-SociaL Reden und Aufsdtze, Bielefeld, 1885 [2nd ed. 
1890] ; Heinrich von Treitschke, Bin Wort iiber wiser Juden- 
thum, Berlin, 1880 [4th ed. 1881]. Further papers and pamphlets 
are mentioned by Joseph Jacobs : The Jewish Question, 1815- 
188k, Biographical Handlist, London, 1885 ; Joh. de le Boi, 
Nathanael {ed. by H. Strack), 1887, pp. 65-89, Geschichte, i. 
pp. 258-271 ; and Deutsch, art. ‘Anti-Semitism *inJEi. 641, 


A very great influence was exerted by two 
speeches delivered before the Christian Social 
Labour party by Adolf Stocker in Berlin in Sept. 
1879 : ‘ What do we demand from modern Judaism ? ’ 
and ‘Defence against modern Judaism’ (both are 
printed together in the above-mentioned pamphlet 
on modern Judaism). In them Stocker demands 
three things : ‘ a little more modesty, a little more 
tolerance, and a little more equality.’ Hein, von 
Treitschke is the author of the phrases, frequently 
used since then, ‘ trousers-peddlin^ young Poles’ 
{hosenverkatifende polnische Jiinghnge), and ‘the 
Jews are our misfortune,? as well as the sentences : 
‘ We do not wish that on the thousands of years of 
Teutonic civilization there should follow an age 
of a mixed German- Jewish culture,’ and: ‘We 
Germans are a Christian people, and the Jewish 
question in Germany will not he settled till our 
fellow-citizens of the Jewish race are persuaded 
that we are and will remain a Christian people.’ 
An equally decided attitude has been taken, as is 
well-known, by Catholics in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy (cf, Deutsch in JJE i. 643). 

The irritation increased, and the conditions were 
made worse owing to the enormous emigration of 
Jews from the lands of Eastern Europe to the 
West, especially, since 1881, from Russia and 
Roumania, at first to Germany and then to America 
and England. The preventives used on the part 
of the German Government were : firstly y restric- 
tion, and later almost entire refusal, of nationaliza- 
tion to Jewe coming from the East; secondly y 
regulations by means of which a rapid passage 
of the migrating Jews through Germany was 
assured, c.g. the appointment of special localities 
for the temporary sojourn of emigrants at the great 
centres of commerce on the route (Ruhlehen near 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, etc.) ; thirdly y turning 
out by the police authorities of persons without 
means or occupation, especially where there was 
any suspicion that those in question belonged to 
the Nihilists or Anarchists. The first measure of 
prevention adopted in England was the Aliens 
BiU, In the united States every immigrant is 
now required to show a small sum of money, in 
order to prevent the immigration of persons entirely 
destitute of means of support. 


Only a few years later than in Germany, the 
flame of Anti-Semitism was kindled in Austria and 
in Hungary, by Ist6czi in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and by Georg von Schdnerer in the Austrian 
Imperial Assembly in Vienna (1882). In France 
a loud and successful agitator was found in the 
person of Ed. Drumont, whose book, La France 
juive (1st ed., Paris, 1886), has seen more than 
100 editions. Since 1892 he has edited the Anti- 
Semitic journal La litre Far ole. The case of 
Albert Dreyfus was long used, from 1894 onwards, 
as a means of rousing the passion of the Anti- 
Semites, especially in France. The matter ended 
in the year 1906 with the rehabilitation of Dreyfus 
and with his reappointment as Major in the French 
army. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 a resolution 
was passed that in Roumania all citizens, without 
distinction of religious belief, should enjoy equal 
rights. The Roumanian Government, however, 
supported by; the Anti-Semitic majority in Par- 
liament, devised a means of rendering this pro- 
vision worthless. The Constitution declared that 
no one should be prevented by his religion from 
possessing civil and political rights, hut it was im- 
mediately declared that the Jews were foreigners, 
and not Roumanians — a breach of trust unworthy 
of a government and a people professing to be 
Christian. Besides, good school education and 
admission to public hospitals were made almost 
impossible for Jews, and the authorities have 
sought, by means of a series of new laws, regula- 
tions, and police restrictions, to make it unbear- 
able for J ews to remain in Roumania. 

For the Jews of the Russian Empire, the death 
of Alexander li. in 1881 was fraught with grave 
significance. Soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander III., fearful persecutions of the Jews {pogromy 
pl. pogromy) were begun, and by the laws passed 
in May, 1882, the freedom of movement of the Jews 
in the 15 provinces of the territory for settlement, 
already small enough, was still further limited. 
The chief attacks on the Jews took place in the 
years 1903 (at Easter in Kishenev ; see H. Strack’s 
remarks in his periodical Nathanaely 1903, pp. 78- 
93, and 1904, pp. 62-64; L. Errera, Les Massacres 
de Kishinevy Brussels, 1903 ; I. Singer, Russia at 
the Bar of the American New York, 1904 ; 

C. Adler, The Voice of America on Kishineffy 
Philadelphia, 1904), 1906 (in October at Odessa 
and many other towns), and 1906 (at Bialystok 
and other places). In view of the events of 
the year 1905, the Seventh International Jewish 
Missionary Conference, held at Amsterdam, April 
25th, 1906, carried unanimously the following 
motion, brought forward by the present writer 
and the Rev. Louis Meyer of Chicago (now of 
Cincinnati) : 

‘The Seventh International Jewish Missionary Conference 
hereby records its deepest sympathy with the poor sufferers 
from the latest persecutions of the Jews in Russia. One hundred 
and fifty villages, towns, and cities of Russia where Jews dwelt 
have been devastated, many hundreds of Hebrews have been 
slaughtered, and many thousand Jewish families have been de- 
prived of all their possessions, and even of the possibility of 
gaining a livelihood. Though there may have been faults upon 
the Jewish side, no human or Divine right permitted Russian 
ojQBcials of Government and Police to incite the lower classes 
against the Jewish people, which" as such are innocent, that in 
the persecution of the Jews these lower classes should forget 
their own sufferings, caused by bureaucratic maladministration 
and by refusal of uberty of thought and religion. Such action 
we condemn, because it necessarily must close the hearts of the 
Jews to the gospel call still more than heretofore.’ 

Those chiefly responsible for the anti- Jewish 
attacks in Kishenev were the Minister of the 
Interior, von Plehwe, and the vice-governor, Us- 
trugow. The latter had refused to grant pro- 
tection from plundering and murderous hands to 
defenceless Jews who implored his help, because 
he himself was an Anti-Semite, and because he 
was certain that his inactivity would not be cen* 
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snred by the Minister. The former used the Jews 
as a lightning-conductor, by means of which the 
dissatisfaction of the population with regard to 
the arbitrariness of the police and the organs 
of Government might be directed into another 
channel. He could do this all the more easily 
that the Jews were in any case largely regarded 
with unfriendly eyes by the lower classes of the 
people, who had grown up in ignorance and super- 
stition. The statement is often made that the 
Jews, as proprietors of dram-shops, have con- 
tributed much to the impoverishment of the 
Hussian peasants, and have thereby aroused 
hatred. It is true that in Jewish persecutions, and, 
in general, in every disturbance, the Jewish drink- 
shops are often the first to be plundered. That, 
however, is easily understood without ascribing 
any special guilt to the possessors of these shops. 

unfortunately, it is by no means improbable that 
the extension of Anti - Semitism will still con- 
tinue. The repetition of such outbreaks as have 
taken place in JR-ussia in recent years will, indeed, 
be more dijfficult if a Government binding itself, 
or bound to, a constitution actually comes into 
existence. It is, however, quite possible that at 
no distant date serious Jewish persecutions will 
arise in the United States, in Hungary, or in 
France. And in Prussia there has at least been no 
lack of sinister attempts to incite the population to 
acts of violence, since for years Count Piickler (of 
IClein-Tschime, Silesia) has dared in public as- 
semblies in Berlin and elsewhere to summon the 
masses to a ‘ fresh joyous war ’ against the ‘ cursed 
Jewish band.’ 

2 . Arguments of the Anti-Semites, and attempts 
to refute them. — The means made use of by almost 
all Anti-Semitic agitators have very materially 
contributed to the fact that Anti-Semitism has 
not only extended to the widest circles, but has 
also been turned into a slanderous mali^ity and 
a wild passion for persecution (cf. M. C. Peters, 
Justice to the Jew, New York, 1899). 

(a) The most dangerous of these means since 
the 13th cent, has been the ‘ blood accusation * 
mentioned above (p. 595*^). The most influential 
propagator of this accusation was the canon August 
Kohling in Prague in the years 1883-1892 (see 
Strack, Das pp. 109-120).^ Only the most 

important instances of modem times can be men- 
tioned here. 

On April 1st, 1882, a maid-servant, Esther Solyniosi, fourteen 
years of age, in Tisza-Eszldr, disappeared. The evidence of the 
Crown witness Morita Soharf, who had asserted that he saw the 
murder of the girl through the keyhole, was shown by the 
judicial investigation to be impossible ; the suspecsted Jews ob- 
tained a verdict of not gu0ty (see P. Nathan, Der JProzess von 
TiszorJSszldr, Berlin, 1892 ; S. Mannheimer xii. 148-160). 

The eight-year-old girl murdered in Korfu in the night between 
12th and 13th April 1891 was not a Christian, Maria Besylla 
(there was no such person there at the time), but a Jewess, 
Bubina Sarda. The Jewish butcher Adolf Buschhoff, in 
Xanten, in the Rhine province, was accused of murdering, on 
June 29th, 1891, the S^-year-oId boy Johann Hegmann. The 
public prosecutor, however, stated : ' In my long experience of 
criminal cases I have never seen a clearer case, where so con* 
vincing and connected a proof was brought forward, that the 
accusi^ did not commit the crime in question.' Every sus- 

E icion that the murder was committed wth a view to ohtain- 
ig ttie blood of the victim was removed by the post-mort$m 
examination (cf. Der XanUner Kmtltemmrd wr dfem SchvMr-‘ 
gericht zu Cleve, 4-14 Juli im, Vom&ndiger stmographiBcher 
Serieht, Berlin, 1893; Deutsch in JE xil. 674). The Je^sh 
shoemaker Leopold Hilsner was pronounced guilty of murder- 
ing Agnes Hruza on March 29th, 1899, in Polna, j^hemia. 
However, Arthur Nussbaum (Der Polnwr RituainwrrdpTozeM : 
Eine kHminalpaychologische untersuchtmg av/ oMenmiissiger 
GnmMci^ef mit einem Vorwort von Franz von IdMt, Berlin, 
1906) has convincingly proved : (1) that the throat wound in 
Agnes was no slaughter-cut, and that the amount of blood 
which could reasonably be expected in the circumstances was 
present ; (2) that the reasons produced for the guilt of HUsner 
were utterly worthless, that the statements of the accusing 
witnesses attained to definiteness only in the course of th^ ; 
(3) that they were contradictory of each other or incredible 
in themselves ; and (4) that there was no motive adduced why 
Hilsner should murder Agnes which had even a shade of proba- 


bmty. Yerygr^t inter^t was aroused by the murder of the 
ISJ-y^r-oId High Sc^l ^y Ernst; Winter in Konitz, West 
Prussia, in March 19(XI, The Mghesst medical authorities in 
Prussia came unanimously to the conclusion that the cut on 
the ne<* of Winter's dhamembered b^y was not made till after 
^ d^th, nor wm his death caused % loss of blood (cf. DU 
Ghitaehten aer Saehvzrstdndtgen uber dm Kmitzer Mor± 
BerUn, 1908; Deutsch in JE ?ii 552^5551 
More detailed information on the history of the Blood- 
accusation is given by the present writer in Do# im 
Glauben und AbergUz^ der MensohheiL mit bmmdm&r 
Benicksicktigur^ * VolkmMu%n* und dm *jildUchm Blut- 
1 * v^ork of the ^man 

^thohc pri^t rvank, Der JUttucUmofd vor den Geriohts^ 
hofen der WaArheit und dsr GereohtigMt, Regensburg, 
WOl ; (Jhwolson, Die Blyiankl(we tmcE tcnmtige mitteiaMerli^ 
^chuldtgungen d^r Jvden (am dem MtmUchen ubersetztl 
Frankfurt-a'-M., 1901 ; JE iii. 260-267. 


(5) Another important means of attack used by 
the Anti-Semites is the agitation against the kill- 
ing of animals according to the Jewish rites. If 
the Jews are refused the exercise of the form of 
slaughter appointed by their religious laws in any 
town, permanent residence in that place is mad!e 
very difiicult for them. If the prohibition is ex- 
tended over a whole country, l&e there is made 
almost impossible for Jews. Accordingly, the 
Anti-Semites of Germany have entered Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
since 1883 have addressed petition after petition 
to the authorities and to Parliament against 
Jewish slaughter of animals. On 18th May 1887, 
the German Imperial Parliament rejected a pro- 
posal petitioning for legislation against the prac- 
tice throughout the Empire. In 18^, however* 
Jewish slaughter was declared illegal in the 
Kingdom of Saxony by the Home Minister, and 
in the same year the prohibition of this form of 
slaughter was declared in Switzerland to be an 
essential element of the constitution of the union. 
In recent times, Anti-Semitic town councils in 
Prussian towns have attempted to make the 
custom impossible by means of slaughter-house 
regulations; and a new and very energetic agi- 
tation has begun in the Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 


Of. the works of the physician and Russian Jew, J, A. Dembo,. 
Dae Sohdchtm im Vergleioh mit anderm 
Leipzig, 1894; Gutmhten ^ dm mmHirnUe 
vmjahrm, Berlin, 1894 ; F. Wefcshmaain, Dm S<^dcM£n (Daw 
rituelte Schlachten bet dm Jwizti), Tnit einem Vorwort von 
H. D. Straakf Leipzig, 1899. In these writings conclusive proof 
is given that the Jewi^ method of slaughter does not constitute 
cruelty to animals. 


Among other objects of attack on the part of the 
Anti-Semites we may mention here (cf, above, 
p. 595) 

(c) The Talmud. There is no truth whatever in 
the assertions that the Jews seek by every con- 
ceivable means to keep the Talmud secret, that 
they fear lest its contents may become known, and 
that they declare it a crime worthy of death for 
a Jew to reveal its contents. The writings on the 
Talmud (explanations, mono^aphs, translations 
of whole treatises, etc.) by Jews themselves are 
very numerous in all European languages. As a 
practical proof that Christians are not dependent 
for a scientific judgment regarding the Talmud on 
what a Jew may think fit to communicate, it may 
be mentioned that the present writer in 1887 wrote 
an introduction to the Talmud without having 
asked or received the slightest detail of informa- 
tion from Jews or Jewish Christians. The Talmud 
contains no report or statement which the expert 
Christian scholar cannot discover, 

(d) The ShulMn 'Aruhh (Ezk 23^^ ‘table pre- 
pared’), the ritual code of Joseph Karo (f 157$ in 
Safed, Palestine), was printed for tlie first time in 
Y enioe in 1564-5. A fanatical and slanderous attack 
was made by the proselyte, ‘Br. Justus’ (pseu- 
donym ssf Aaron Bnmann), in Jndenmiegel oder 
100 mmntkuUt»t heutzutage noeh gatende, den 
Verh^hr der Ju^n mit den Christen hetreffende 
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Gesetze der Juden, Paderborn, 1883. A learned 
and suggestive treatise, but coloured somewhat in 
mvoT^ was published by D. Hoffinann, 

und die Rahoinen uber das 
^ wc? 0 w- zu Andersglduhigen, Berlin, 
1884 [2nd ed. 1894] For a thorough eLmination 
ot both sides of the question we are indebted to 
Cx. Marx { = G. I)alman), Judisches Fremdenrecht, 
antisemihsohe Folemik und judische ApoloaetiJc 
Leipzig, 1886. r y 

^ {e) The alleged existence of Jewish secret writ- 
in^s and secret sects. As early as 1900 the present 
writer publicly and solemnly declared that there 
are no secret J ewish writings. Of course, to those 
who do not understand Latin, Cesar’s Gcdlie War 
IS a secret writing, especially if they are not ac- 
quamted with any of the numerous translations in 

^as always been 
tolerant of the faith and practice of the individual, 
but it has always persecuted sects, recognizing 
quite correctly that sects would be very dangerous 
to the existence of J udaism itself. The most im- 
portant sect in Judaism is that of the Karaites, 
which arose in the 8 th cent. A.D., and of which 
small remnants, even at the present day, are to be 
found living in the Crimea, in Poland, and in 
Cairo, with a few m Jerusalem. Karaites and 
lalmudists have been always most bitterly opposed, 
present day hate each oth^. If 
the Talmudist Jews, either as a whole or in sec- 
tions, had a blood-nte’ or other ordinance, which 
Christians would regard as abominable or de- 
structive of the common good, the Karaites would 
not have failed to point expressly to it ; and it is 
just as little likely that the Talmudist Jews would 
have kept silent if it had been possible for them 
to accuse the Karaites of observing a ‘ blood-rite ’ 
or other repulsive laws. 

(/) The formula kol nidre^ 'all vows,’ by means 
of which the Jews on the eve of the Great Day 
synagogue declare aU vows 
which they may make m the next year to be non- 
bmding, does not refer to oaths which are made to 
others, but only to obligations which one lays upon 
oneself. It is not admissible to use this Sm to 
cast doubt on the good faith of the Jews in taking 
oaths in general (cf. the present writer’s art. 'Kol 

*■ “■ « 

A very foolish but, in Western Germany and 
Bavaria, widely ^ credited accusation is that the 
selling m^t to non-Jews, must defile 
It pafc. mvngere) m the most loathsome manner 
see the present writer’s Sind die Juden VerhrecjZ 
von ReUgxonmegen ? Leipzig, 1900) 

(A) The assertion is often made that a oompara- 
percentage of Jews are punish^ as 

deuUeU Kpm^lstat%st%h, Leipzig, 1893). On the 
Conmfttee for answering 
^ti-Semitac attacks has published Die Krimina- 
l^t^r Jvden in DewtsMand, Berlin, 1896. For 
ysnticism of both writings by P. Nonnemann of 
Nathmaa,im, m. 44-78 (cl also H lS 

Munich, 1894; Deutsch to 

W A pubUcation by the same Committee Dir 
Berlin, 1896, with wpi^ 
statistical tables, has to a thoroughgoing manner 

Se ^ttatth!*!*^® assertion which^is ^equently 
made, that the Jews are cowards (cf. also S Wolf 

Patriot, New Yok, 1901 ^ ' “ 

7“ undoubtedly 
s^ered gpat and bitter wrongs. On the other 

have Vta? recognize that Jewish apologists 
bare frequently failed to observe due mofcS 


j^etives have often without proof been »«> 
cribed to opponents, who have been covered wff-h 
hateful calumny. They have been scoffed at in 
?^®'Sg6rated way on account of single miqtflVae 

ti thereby aB o4er accusations and r^sons w£ 

demonstrated to be false. Jewish 
often sought to put a tovourab e cCfefc 
something done a Jew simply bera^B » t 
it, Mthough 4e act coul<f Lt Kriouslv 
defended. The non -Jewish majority has mn-Z 
than once been irritated by stupii a^erLnsTf 
to name only a single instance, P. P. GrriinfpWTo 
Militansy Ahgebrochene Sdtze fur A 
B-C-Kinder, Stuttgart, 1880). ^ 

most largely circulated book on the ^de of th7 Anti ® 
IS the Antu^iten-Kateohismus, Leipzig, which! 1887 ^®^ 

SSSStt.SSSSTim"' "" 

’I’® saM on the dntv 
0/ CAmtens with regard to Anti-Semitism. -We 
have m the first place to maintain to all oircmn 
stances veracity and justice. We must thus Mt 

false accSioM 
these m cases where Jews have 
difficulty m defendmg themselves. The question 
nf t^?.®™Mity Of Jews can! ^“th toe 
help of statistics available to every inquirer be 
discu^d qmte as well by the Jew ^ by toe 
Chnstaan. If, however, Jews were to wrJe on 
the blood accusation’ or the Talmud, even the 
most upnght Jew might easDy faU under toe 
suspicion of concealing or colouring the facts in 
favour of his n^ion and his religion. On this 
accoimt, Fr^ Delitzsch (bom Fib. 23rd, im 
died Mar. 4th 1890), the^present writer, and otWs 
have regarded it as their duty again and again to 
show that many attacks directed by the^Anti- 
Jewish religion, and thus 
agamst the Jews generally, are based on falsehood, 
and are in fact slanderous. * 

Talrmdjvde, Leipzig, 1881, rth ed. 
r beschworen hat und beschwSren 

Leipzig, 1883; Schachmatt den Mutliian^ Rohli^u^ 

1883. I&rmann L. Strack 

jQ-ar ^ — . .. 


wrote jarst a^inst the 
the case of Ksz 


’ on the occasion of 

'rgSi'ss? 

r PuWication Der Blutaherglaube hei Christm 
DiutaberglavJbe in der 
1892, 5th to 8th VI 
ViLSly'* wnd Aberglauben der Menschheit, 1900 * 

BvnleUung %n dm Talmud, Leipzig, 1887 [4th ed. 1908] See’ 
also the papers mentioned above, a (/) and (g), 

It is, secondly, our duty to show in word and 
deed neighbourly love to the Jews. We dare not 
allow our love to be confined to those who share 
our religious beliefs (cf. Gal 6^®), but we must 
always reniember the lesson taught in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10). Thirdly, we are 
hound to furnish proof that the Christian reli- 
gion nghtly claims to be the universal religion. 

wv ^ influence 

which Chnstmnity has exercised and still exercises 
(a) on humanity as a whole; (6) on the indi- 
yidual; and (c) specially on Judaism (preaching 
in the lan^a^e of the country, the work of 
the so-called Home Mission, e.g. spiritual care 
lo^nsoners, etc.). 

Great complaints are made about the relatively 
excessive and still increasing influence exerted 
bv the Jews in public life, not only in trade, but 
also in the press, in municipal councils, etc. We 
cannot here inquire where and how far such 
complaints are justified. One thing is certain : 
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violence and exclusive legislation will not lead to 
the removal of such evil conditions, hut will simply 
replace them hy still greater evils. But every non- 
Jew who is convinced that the Jews in any place 
exert too great an influence on their non- Jewish 
surroundings, must with double faithfulness per- 
form his duties as a subject of his State (e.y. as 
Briton or as German) and as citizen in London 
or in Berlin), and stimulate other non- Jews to a 
like faithful fulfilment of their duty. Here also 
the maxim holds: if we are dissatisfied with our 
environment, we must first ask what our fault is. 
Let us become better ourselves, and the state of 
aflairs will improve. Hermann L. Strack. 

ANURADHAPURA. — Anuradhapuxa was the 
capital of Ceylon for nearly 1500 years. It was 
founded, according to the tradition handed down 
in the earliest sources,* by a chieftain named 
Anuradha (so called after tne constellation Anu- 
radha) in the 6th cent. B.c. on the bank of the 
Kadamba River. Nearly a century afterwards 
king Pandukabhaya removed the capital, which 
had been at Upatissa, to Anuradhapura ; and 
there it remained down to the reign of Aggabodhi 
rv. in the 8th cent. a.d. It was again the capital 
in the llth cent., and was then finely deserted. 

The name Anuradha as the name of a man fell out of use ; 
and we find in a work of the 10th cent. {Mahabodhivathmi 
p. 112) the name of the place explained as ‘ the cit3r of the 
happy people' from AnurMha, ‘satisfaction.’ The Sinhalese 
peasantry of the present day habitually pronounce the name 
Anuraja-pura, and explain it as ‘the city of the ninety kings,' 
ante meaning ‘ninety,’ and meaning ‘king.* The andent 
interpretation of the name— Anuradha’s city— is the only correct 
one. The second is little more than a play upon words, and toe 
third is a V olksetymologie founded on a mistake. English 
writers on Oeylon often spell the name Anarajapoora, or Anoora- 
japura. 

The exact site of Anurfidha’s ori^nal settlement 
has not been re-discovered. Pandukabh^a con- 
structed the beautiful artificial lake, the victoria 
Lake, Jaya Vapi, more usually called, after the 
king’s own name {Ahhaya^ ^ sans pmr% the 
Abhaya Vapi. It still exists, but in a half-ruined 
state, about two miles in circuit. Its southern 
shore is rather less than a mUe north of the Bodhi 
Tree. It was on the shores of this lake that the 
king laid out his city, with its four suburbs, its 
cemetery, its special 'Plages for huntsmen and 
scavengers, its temples to various pagan deities 
then worshipped, and residences for Jotiya (the 
engineer) and the other officials. There were 
also abodes for devotees of various sects — Jains, 
Ajivikas, and others. North of all lay anoth^ 
artificial lake, the GSmini Lake, also still existing, 
and now called the Vilan Lake. Apart from the 
two lakes, nothing has been discovered of the 
remains of what must have been even then, to 
judge from the description in the 10th chapter of 
the Great Chronicle, a considerable city. 

But the foundations of the fame and beauty of 
the place were laid by king Tissa (so called after 
the constellation Tissa), who flourished in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. B.C., and was therefore 
contemporary with the Buddhist emperor of India, 
A6oka the Great. The friendship of these two 
monarchs, who never met, had momentous conse- 
quences. Tissa, with his nobles and people, 
embraced the Buddhist faith; and, no doubt m 
imitation of A^oka, erected many beautiful build- 
ings in support of his new religion. Those at 
Anuradhapura numbered ten,t the most famous of 
them being the Thuparama, still, even in ruins, a 
beautiful and striking object. It is a ^lid dome, 
70 feet high, rising from a decorated plinth in the 
centre of a square terrace, and surrounded by a 
number of beautiful granite pillars in two rows. 
It is not known what these pillars were intended 

* Dipavaihsa, ix. 86 ; and pp. 60, 

+ Enumerated in the MaMvouhsett ch. xx. p. 128 (ed. Tumour). 


to support. It would seem to appear from MaM* 
wtihsa^ ch. xxxvi, (p. 232, ed. Tumour), that they 
supported a canopy over the tope ; but it is difficult 
to see how that can have been done. Perhaps 
each of them had, as its capital, some symbol of 
the faith. Such pillars, surmounted by symbols, 
put up by Aioka in various parts of India, still 
survive. But in that case they are always soli- 
taiy piUars. Bold flights of steps led up to the 
terrace from the park-like enclosure in which it 
stood ; and the dome was supposed to contain 
relics of the Buddha. It was, in fact, a magnifi- 
cent, highly decorated, and finely placed burial 
mound. 

Another still existing building of this time is 
the Issara Muni Vihfira, a hermitage constructed 
by king Tissa on the side of a granite hill, for 
those of his nobles (mara) who entered the 
Buddhist Order. Naturally only the stonework 
has survived ; but this includes eaves cut in the 
solid rock, bas-reliefs on the face of the granite, 
two terraces (one half-way up, one on the top of 
the rock), a small but beautiful artificial tank, 
and a small dd,gaha. It is a beautiful spot, and 
must have been a charming residence in the days 
of its glory. 

Of me rest of the ten buildings no remains have 
been found ; and it is very doubtful whether any 
of Tissa’s enclosure round the Bodhi Tree has sur- 
vived. The tree itself, now nearly 2200 years old, 
still survives. The soil has been heaped up round 
its base whenever it showed any signs of decay. 
Planted originallv on a terrace raised but litue 
above the level or the ^ound, it now springs up in 
three detached branches from the summit of a 
mound that has reached to the dimensions of a 
small hill. The tree planted W Tissa, a branch of 
the original Bodhi Tree at Gaya in India, was 
sent as a present by the Emperor Ak>ka. The 
auspicious event was celebrated in two bas-reliefs 
on the eastern gateway of the Sanchi Tope/ pro- 
bably put up by Aioka bimself.i* 

The capital was taken by the Tamils not long 
after Tissa’s death, and was re-captured, about a 
century afterwards, by Bushte Gtomi Abhaya, 
the hero of the Great Chronicle. He omipm in 
Oeylon tradition very much the place occupied in 
English histojgr and legend hy king Arthur. W® 
have information about the buildings he erected in 
his capital. Undoubtedly the most splendid was 
the so-caUed Bronze Palace. This was built on a 
square platform supported by a thousand granite 
pillars, which still remain in situ. Each side of 
the square was 150 feet long. On the platform 
were erected nine storeys, earn square in form and 
less than the one beneath it, and the total height 
from the platform was 160 feet. The general 
effect was therefore pyramidal, the greatest popihle 
contrast to the dome-shaped dkgahas in the vidnitj, 
just as the bronze tiles which covered it contrasts 
with the dazzling white of the polished chwmm 
which formed the covering of the domes. The 
building was almost cerwnly made of wood 
throughout, and its cost is given in the Chronicle $ 
as 30 koiis, equivalmt in our money to about 
£300,000. 

The other great work of this king ww the 
Bagaba of the Golden Sand ; but this he did not 
live to complete. According to the ChronW® 
(ed. Tumour, p. 195), it cost one thousand 
equivalent to a million sterling. It is still mm of 
the monuments most revered by all Buddhists; 
and even in ruin it stood, in 18^3, 189 feet above 
the platform on which it rests. Its P&li name is 

* Reproduced In Bhya Davlds’e IndiOt pp. IWl-SCKiL 

t For fuller details see Bodhi, where toeqeuMitioii. of toeerdu- 
tion smd zneaning^ of the Wisdom-Tree eazmepflon win be xxami 
appropriatety tree^ted. 
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usually simply Maha TJmpco, ‘Great Tope/ the 
name given above being a rendering of its dis- 
tinctive title Hemmali in PS-li, Ruwan Wcsli 
Ddgaha in Sinhalese. Five chapters in the Great 
Chronicle (ch. xxviii.-xxxii.) are devoted to a 
detailed account of the construction and dedication 
of this sfupat and of the artistic embellishment of 
its central chamber, the relic chamber. This has 
never, it is believed, been disturbed ; and as the 
exterior has, quite recently, been restored, there is 
now little chance of the historical secrets there 
buried being revealed. 

For some generations after these great events 
the city enjoyed peace. But in B. o. 109 the Tamils, 
with their vastly superior numbers, again broke in, 
and took Anuradhapura. It was not till B.C. 89 
that the Sinhalese were able to issue from their 
fastnesses in the mountains, and drive the Tamils 
out. Their victorious leader, Watta Gamini, 
celebrated the recovery of the capital by the 
erection of a still greater tope than all the former 
ones — the Abhaya Giri Dagaba. This immense 
dome-shaped pile was 405 feet high from ground to 
summit, and built, except the relic chamber, of 
solid brick. Its ruin is still one of the landmarks 
of all the country round. The Vihara attached to 
this tope, and built on the site of the garden 
residences given by PandukSbhaya to the Jains, 
obtained notoriety from a curious circumstance. 
The principal of the college, though appointed by, 
and a great favourite of, the king, incurred censure 
at an ecclesiastical court composed mainly of 
residents at the older Vihara, the Great Minster, 
close to the Bodhi Tree. There ensued a long- 
continued rivalry between the two establishments, 
usually confined to personal questions, but occa- 
sionally branching off into matters of doctrine. 
For five centuries and more this rivalry had an 
important influence on the civil and religious 
history of the island. 

With the completion of these buildings, the city 
assumed very much the appearance which it pre- 
served throughout its long history. The Chronicle 
records how subsequent kings repaired, added to, 
and beautified the existing monuments. It tells 
us also how they and their nobles built palaces 
for themselves and residences for the cler^. 
These have all completely vanished. The only 
new building_ of importance that still survives is 
the Jetavan Arama, another huge dome-shaped pile, 
built about two miles due north of the Bodhi Tree 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. A.D. 

It is at the feeinning of the next century that 
we have the earliest mention of Anuradhapura 
from outside sources. Fa Hian, the Buddhist 
pilgrim from China, stayed there for the two years 
A,D. 411-412. He gives a glowing account of its 
beauty, the grandeur of the public buildings and 
private residences, the magnificence of the pro- 
cessions, the culture of the Bhikshus, and thepiety 
of the king and people. The reason for Fa ETiams 
long stay in the city was his desire to study and 
to obtain copies, on palm leaf, of the books studied. 
For Anuradhapura was at that time the seat of a 
great university rivalling in the South the fame, 
m the North of India, of the University of Nalanda 
on the banks of the Ganges. Among the laity, law, 
medicine, astrology, irrigation, poetry, and litera- 
ture were the main subjects. The Bhikshus handed 
down from teacher to pupil the words of the sacred 
books preserved in Pali, to them a dead language, 
and the substance of the commentaries upon them, 
exegetical, historical, and philological, preserved 
in their own tongue. They had handbooks and 
classes for the study of the grammar and lexico- 
graphy of Pali; of the ethics, psychology, and 
philosophy of their sacred books; and of the 
problems in canon law arising out of the interpreta- 


tion of the Buies of the Order. And they found 
time to take a considerable interest in folklore and 
popular and ballad literature, much of which has 
been preserved to us by their indefatigable and 
self-denying industry. All this involved not only 
method, but much intellectual effort. Students 
flocked to the great centre of learning, not only 
from all parts of the island, but from South India, 
and occasionally from the far North. Of the latter 
the most famous was the great commentator, 
Buddhagho^a {q,v.), who came from Gaya, in 
Behar, to get the information he could not obtain 
in the North. 

* For there, in that beautiful land, the most fruitful of any in 
India or its confines in continuous and successful literary work 
and effort, there have never been wanting, from Asoka's time to 
our own, the requisite number of earnest and devoted teachers 
and students to keep alive, and to hand down to their successors 
and to us, that invaluable literature which has taught us so 
much of the history of religion, not only in Oeylon, but also in 
India itself.' * 

The Chroniclers were not, therefore, very far 
wrong in emphasizing this side of the life of 
Anuradhapura. To it the city owed the most 
magnificent and the most abiding of its monu- 
ments, surpassed in historical value only by its 
intellectual achievements. 

When Buddhaghosa was in Ceylon, the water 
supply of the city was being re-organized. The 
artificial lakes in the vicinity, which added so 
much to its beauty, were found insufficient ; and 
king Bhatu Sena, in A.D. 450, constructed, 50 
miles away, the great reservoir called the Black 
Lake {Kdla Vdpi). The giant arms of its em- 
bankment still stretch for 14 miles through the 
forest. It was 50 miles in circumference ; and 
the canals for irrigation on the route, and for con- 
ducting the water to the capital, are still in fair 
preservation. A breach in the bank has lately 
been restored at great expense. This reservoir 
was, no doubt, at the time of its construction, 
the most stupendous irrigation scheme in the 
world. 

This was the last great work undertaken at 
Anuradhapura. There ensued a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars of a character similar to 
the Wars of the Boses in England. Each party 
fell into the habit of appealing for help to the 
Tamils on the mainland, whither the defeated were 
wont to flee for refuge. The northern part of the 
island, in which Anuradhapura lay, became more 
and more overrun with Tamil freebooters and free 
lances, more and more difficult to defend. Finally, 
in A.!). 750, it was abandoned as the seat of govern- 
ment, which was established at Pulastipura, under 
the shelter of the Southern hills. Anuradhapura 
fell into the hands now of one party, now of 
another. For a brief interval in the 11th cent, 
it claimed, under a Sinhalese pretender, supported 
by Tamil forces, to be again the capital. But the 
pretender was driven out, and the city reverted to 
the Pulastipura government. Finally, at what 
date is not exactly known, but probably about 
A.r>. 1300, the whole district, stretching across the 
island, from 60 miles north to 60 miles south of 
Anuradhupura, became a kind of no man’s land, 
and relapsed rapidly into jungle. Neither the 
Tamil kings of Jaima in the north, nor the 
Sinhalese kings in the south, were able to exercise 
any real sovereignty over it. The once beautiful 
and populous city dwindled away to a few huts 
round the Bodhi Tree, now left in the charge of 
two or three solitary monks. The earliest notice 
of the ruins received in Europe was in Knox’s His- 
torical Relation of the Island of Ceylon (1681), iv. 
10. Held a captive for twenty years in the moun- 
tains, Knox escaped in 1679 through the jungle 
round Anuradhapura, and his naive words vividly 
portray the utter desolation of the place. 

* Buddhist Indiay yp. 303, 304. 
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Here is a world of hewn stone paiars, standing upright, and 
other hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were buildings. 
In three or four places are ruins of bridges built of stone, some 
remains of them yet standing on stone pillars. In many places 
are points built out into the water, like wharfs, which I sup- 
po^ have been built for kings to sit upon for pleasure.* 

Ine English Government has now made good 
roads, and a railway has been opened through to 
.TafiTna. Several officials are resident at the station, 
and a settlement is growing up. For some distance 
round this settlement the undergrowth has been 
cut away, and there is now grass growing under 
spreading trees. The ruins are being cleared, and 
some of them preserved from further injury ; and 
some excavation has been carried out. 


of Ceylon, Colombo, 1846 ; Mahd-bodhivarhta, ed. S. A. Strong, 

translated by J. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886 ; T. w. Rhys Davids! Buddhist India, London, 
1903 ; Ceylon ArchceologwaZ Reports, Colombo, 1868-1907 ; H. 
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APACHES. — The Apaches are the southern- 
most group of the Athapascan stock of American 
Indians, who originally covered the territory from 
the Arctic Coast to New Mexico, and from the 
Pacific to Hudson Bay, their kinship being plainly 
traceable through their language. However, the 
name ‘Apache’ is a misnomer, apparently from 
the Zuni dpachuy ‘enemy,’ and not found in their 
vocabulary, as they are known among themselves, 
not as ‘ Apaches,’ but as ‘ Inde ’ (N’de, Dine, Tinde), 
or ‘ People.’ Mentioned by Juan de Onate as early 
as 1598 (Doc, iniditos de Indicts, xvi. 114) in the 
* Snowy Mountains ’ of New Mexico, they were not 
found as far west as Arizona, their present home, 
until the middle of the 16th cent., when they were 
a large and warlike tribe, whose numbers were 
increased by captives from their more peaceful 
neighbours, and whose customs, habits, and beliefs 
they assimilated to a certain extent. 

Prior to their reservation life, the Apaches were 
a nomadic people, practising agriculture only to a 
limited extent, living mainly by foraging and by 
the hunt. They were and are now divided into 
tribal groups, designated by the locality to which 
they belong (see the list in Hodge, Handbook of 
American Indians, L 66), but have always lacked 
the organization for which so many of the other 
tribes are noted, and to-day they are found Hving 
in bands and villages along the cafions and water- 
ways, or in the rich valleys, tfiling small farms and 
caring for their stock during the summer, and in 
the winter moving their camps to the heavily 
timbered sections, both for protection and more 
accessible fuel. Naturally their homes are of the 
most temporary character— usually willow poles | 
thrust into the ground, fastened together at the i 
top, oval in form, and of sufficient height to allow | 
a person to stand erect, with an opening at the j 
centre through which the smoke passes from the | 
fire-place directly underneath. The sides are i 
interwoven and thatched with bear ^^ass, over ; 
which canvas is sometimes drawn, "with a single 
opening for a door. Among the San Carlos 
Apaches these khdvas are excavated l^tween one 
and two feet. The Jicarilla Apaches^ hve in br^h 
wikiups or in tents, the latter hahitation being 
preferred also by the Lipan and many Mescanllo 
Apaches. There seems to be no ceremony ex’ sym- 
bolism attached to the house, though HrdliSka 
observed one San Carlos family pray on entering 
a new Jchdva, while another house had tw^o eagle- 
feathers tied as fetishes to one nf the pol^ 
The Apaches use smoke signds, columns of smoke 
being passed from camp to camp- smoke 


column denotes attention ; two, establishment of a 
camp, quiet, safety ; and three, alarm ; a greaW 
number urging a correspondingly greater need of 
haste (Mallery, 1 MBE W p. 538 f. ). The Apaches 
have always been known as the cultivators of 
grain, particularly corn, from which tis win, their 
favourite drink, is made. Their additional food- 
stufis consist of seeds, berries, nuts, melons, and 
small game, while fish and every species of fish- 
eating birds are tabued. 

In appearance there li no uniform Apache type, this beinip due 
to their nomadic habits, and to their assimilation with neigh- 
bouring peoples. As a rule, they are sinewy and strongly built, 
with good lung power, and well-developed lower limbs. In early 
times the men's dress consisted of a breech cloth and moccasins, 
with long uppers extending to tibie knee, and often to the thigh, 
with rawhide soles, turned upward at the toe and decorated with 
painted designs. In winter a poneho, or buckskin shirt, made of 
two skins with an opening for the head, and fastened wito thongs 
beneath the arm, was worn. A band round the head kept the 
hair back from the face ; hair was generally worn long or 
trimmed square on a level with the ohm. The women wore a 
buckskin over one shoulder, which was fastened beneath the 
opposite armj a short skirt of buckskin, coming just below the 
knee, with fringes of the same, and pendants of metsl or shelL 
Girls and unmarried women wore their hair drawn back on the 
nape of the neck, and rolled in a club shape ; while attached to 
the roll was a hair ornament made of leather in the shape of the 
figure eight, studded with brass-headed tacks ; they also wore 
wristlets of brass and copper, and ear-rings and necklets of shell 
or seeds. Only of late years have they tatued, but now it is 
quite common to see various geometric designs on their fore- 
heads and chins, and sometimes on the cheeks. On reaching 
puberty, girls have their eyebrows and eyelashes pulled out. 

Polygamy is practised by the Apaches, a man 
generally marrying his wife’s ^ters ^ they 
mature, since they believe less friction will exist 
in the family. A widow cannot many within a 
year of her nushand’s death, but his Brother can 
take her to wife any time within the period of 
mourning ; if he does not, however, she is free to 
marry any one she pleases. Marriage is generally 
arranged by the parents or near relatives, and is 
generally by purchase. If a man has more than 
one wife, they usually live in separate camps, the 
children belonging to the mother. The morality of 
the girls is always good before marriage. ^ When a 
man marries, he avoids meeting or speaking to his 
mother-in-law. If they should meet ly* arodent, 
the first to see the other hides or looks in the 
opposite direction, A girl is of marriageable age 
when she reaches the age of puberty, her parents 
making the announcement 1^ a feast and dance, at 
which she is forbidden to be present, and which 
lasts through the night ; afterwards she is open to 
proposal. 

Women do all the household work, the planting 
and t^diim of the crops, and the carrying of the 
burdens. To-day their principal income is derived 
from the sale of hay, grain, and wood to the 
^ency, military posts, ranches, and towns ad- 
jacent to the reservations. At home the Apache is 
fond of talking and entertaining his friends. Both 
men and women are inveterate gamblers. 

Among Apache games are toiwing arrows or darts at an arrow 
..r dart alr^y on the ground, so that they cross : the hoop and 
pole game (the principal gambling wmch the toIc is 

hurled through the rolling hoop : ‘ hide the button (Ji^rilla) j 
‘cat's cradle* (White Mountain); foot races; and dice, the 
women's game (Oiiiln, Sh RBBW 886, 449-^7, 846, 76®, 
803 f., 86-91). ^e hoop and pole game, in which, amonmit 
the White Mountain Apaches, Che red pole is female and the 
yellow is male, has an esoteric religious meaning, which is 
ously (Tuarded by the dli-yin (* medidlne-men '). It is said to 

have l^en t ^ ’ ^ ‘ 

buttheJica 

ToUcaiistsun, , 

by her of the Sun and the Moon. She told them not to roi the 
wheel toward the north. They played for three dam wlm m 
Sun’s son rolled the wheel toward the e^, south, «id 
brother then persuaded him to roll it toward the north. 
adventure with an owl followed, and the two boys were ^ to 
perform a succession of dangerous feats, which acoompI^TO, 
they went to live in the western ocean ’ (Culm, op. m, p. 449). 

The principal Apache handicraft is basket-weaving, of which 
there are several forms, the conical shape for burdens, 

the bowl shape, and ^e toose, or water-botfie. All the basket 
are built on coils, and sewn with willow »no otner spimtv 
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woven in geometric or figured designs of black, and made from 
the pod of a species of Martynia. 

A close study and intimate knowledge of the 
various Apache tribes reveal no religious organi- 
zation, hut there are many forms of worship, not 
as the white man recognizes worship, hut in the 
form of sacrifice, prayers, fasts, and physical pen- 
ance to appease the wrath of the evil spirits. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to one of the classified 
forms of worship of the Apaches is the elemental, 
or nature-worship, though there are traces of 
animism as well as of animal-worship in their 
reverence for the hear, jack rahhit, snake, etc., to 
which th^ offer the sacrifice of hoddentin (see 
below). The number four is sacred, as among the 
American Indians generally; and so is eight, 
though to a minor degree. As far back as the 
16th and 17th cents., the Jesuits and Franciscans 
formed missions, and worked with their accustomed 
zeal, but with little success. After years of toil 
and sacrifice, the field was wholly abandoned, and, 
apart from the various signs of the cross and sacred 
cords that might he traced to the rosary, no in- 
fluence seems to have remained of these early 
teachings. And as these symbols were so common 
among the aborigines, it is doubtful whether even 
these are relics of former Christian influence. The 
belief in spirits both good and bad, and in the 
necessity of sacrifice, is prominent in their worship, 
as will be seen by their offering of hoddentin to 
appease every known spirit on every occasion. 

To he properly understood, however, the beliefs 
and superstitions of the Apaches must be studied 
through their medicine-men and women, who wield 
a marvellous influeuce in fastening on them their 
belief in the occult, an influence little understood 
or appreciated by the civil authorities. Through 
this lack of understanding, the Apache Indians 
have been much maligned, and a great deal of the 
trouble with Government representatives in the 
past has arisen through not t^ing into considera- 
tion their superstitions and methods of reasoning. 
Great freedom exists as. to the selection of the 
shaman or medicine-man. Any man, woman, or 
child who seems to he endowed with spiritual or 
occult powers and able to interpret omens, is free 
to follow his own inclinations and invent his own 
symbols. It is customary, however, for them to 
place themselves as assistants to some medicine-man 
who has gained power and influence, paying him 
liberally for his tuition, a year or more being the 
usual length of time given to study. 

The Apache believes that all ills of the body are 
caused by evil spirits, which must he expelled or 
subdued. When any one is sick, he sends for his 
favourite medicine-man. If the patient is wealthy, 
the medicine-man will have the assistance of several 
others, often bringing his family along with him, 
and camping near the patient. The family and 
friends of the sick supply the medicine-man and 
his family with food and help. Before the medi- 
cine-marfs arrival, the sick one’s family generally 
prepares as many cans of tis win as they can 
afford ; and when he arrives, a comer of the camp 
is reserved for his use, the best blankets are given 
for him to rest on, and the choicest food is placed 
before him. When he has finished his repast, 
large cans of tis win are placed before him, ana 
he drinks and calls from among his friends those 
whom he wishes to drink with him. 

While the fe^t is going on, the medieine-man 
begins to bargain his service ; and if everything is 
satisfactory, he proceeds to arrange a programme 
for his patient’s care. If there is Wt one person 
sick in the camp, the exercises consist of singing, 
chanting, and drumming ; but if there are more 
sick, or an epidemic is raging in the settlement, 
dancing takes place, prayers are recited, the women 


and children joining in the weird and monotonous 
cadence. Hoddentin is sprinkled round the couch 
of the sick, and applied to his forehead, tongue, 
and, in the form of a cross, to his breast, the 
medicine-men placing this same powder on their 
own tongues to give strength and divination. The 
singing and dancing are often continued until the 
leaders are completely exhausted. All the while 
they mumble a sort oi gibberish that they claim to 
he understood only by themselves, and to possess 
the magic that is a part of their individual power. 
The Apache materia medica consists mainly of a 
few roots, leaves, and vegetable matter, always 
with the application of hoddentin* Hoddentin is 
the pollen of the tule, a species of cat-tail rush, 
and is gathered without any special ceremony. A 
small bag of it is carried by every man, woman, 
and child, even the infant in its cradle having a 
small hag attached to it. No undertaking, com- 
pact, or agreement is entered into without the 
sacrifice of some of this powder ; a small portion 
of it is blown into the air at dawn and darkness ; 
it is blown toward the sun to appease its heat and 
bring rain for the crops. Every phase of the life 
of the Apaches is surrounded by superstition and 
subject to necromancy, over which the medicine- 
men have control. Like the fraternity of physi- 
cians of more scientific learning, they specialize, 
one being consulted for rain, another to recover 
stolen property, another for sickness, etc. 

In addition to this sacrificial powder, there are 
many other sacred emblems that are much relied 
on by the Apaches. The izze-Jcloth^ or sacred 
cord, which is worn hy leaders as w’ell as by 
medicine-men, the hull-roarer, the medicine-hat, 
and the medicine-shirt are all firmly believed to 
possess certain special properties. The buU-roarer 
IS an oblong piece of wood, about IJ in. wide and 
7 or 8 in. long, made with a round head through 
which a cord is passed, while on the main body are 
irregular furrows. It is usually of pine or fir, and 
if obtained from the mountain heights, and pre- 
viously struck by lightning, it possesses special 
qualities in controlling the elements. This bull- 
roarer the medicine-men twl rapidly. It then 
gives the sound of a sudden rush of wind, and 
exerts a compelling influence on the bringing of 
rain to the crops. The izze-Moth, used hy leaders 
and laity alike, is the most sacred emblem the 
Apache possesses, so much so that it must he hidden 
from sight and protected from profane touch, both 
the izzedcloth and the medicine-hat losing their 
efficacy when in any way handled hy an unbeliever. 

The Apaches worship and sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, and other planets, as well as to the lightning, 
wind, etc. ; and hold various dances, such as spirit-, 
host-, sun-, and snake-dances, though the snake- 
ances are not so common or so regular as among 
the Hopis and other neighbouring tribes. 

Regarding the success of the medicine-men, it is 
well with them in cases of sickness if they do not 
lose too many patients ; but when unsuccessful, they 
generally claim that there is some other influence 
at work overcoming or counteracting their own. 
The present writer has seen several incidents where 
the medicine-man managed to shift the responsi- 
bility to another, knowing that the relatives of the 
deceased were dissatisfied with his work. While 
the body was still warm, the medicine-man drew 
from his medicine-bag a flake of flint, with which 
he made an incision in the side of the deceased 
where he had suffered most, put his lips to the 
incision and began to moan, and in a short time 
turned around and spat on the ground a mouthful 
of blood, and with it a small stone, which he 
claimed had been fired into the deceased by an old 
woman living forty miles away. That night a 
party went to the old woman’s camp and killed her 
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as a witch. The individual interpretation given to 
each one’s beliefs and imaginations precludes any- 
set form of worship ; but in a general way they aU 
centre round those symbolic influences and super- 
stitions that debar progress and hold them effec- 
tually to the faith of their father. 

The characteristic Apache burial is in natural 
rock shelters in cliffs and crevices, either on the 
rocky sides of mountains or in the earth and talus 
at the base of the hills. Nooks in small un- 
frequented caflons are also utilized. After the 
removal of the earth and talus, the body is laid on 
the resulting platform and covered with a frame of 
poles and brush, over which rooks are heaped, the 
mound being from 4 to 10 ft. broad, 6 to 15 ft. long, 
and 2i to 4 ft. high. No coffin is used, but the 
corpse is clothed and well wrapped up. A shovel 
(and sometimes an axe, or, in the case of a woman, 
a carrying basket), is frequently left on the grave, 
of which no subsequent care is taken. Among the 
White Mountain Apaches tree-burial occurs. 

LrrBRATURB.— Hodee, JEtandbook of American Indicms north 
of Mexico (Bull. SO BJS), Washington. 1907, i. 68-67 (with excel- 
lent summary of the history of the tribe), 886, 869, 894, 468, 492, 
496, 612, 604 f., 642, 711, 768 f., 825, 863 f. ; Drake, Indian Tribu 
of the United States^ Philadelphia, 1884, i. 416-424 ; Bourke, 
‘Medicine-Men of the Apache,* in 9 RBBW pp. 461-603; 
Russell, ‘Myths of the Jicarilla Apache* in Joumm of Ameri- 
can Folklore, 1898; Mooney, ‘Jicarilla Genesis 'in American 
Anthropologist, old series, xi. (1898); Hodge, ‘The Early Navajo 
and Apache,’ ib. viii. (^1896) \ Hrdlicka, ‘ Notes on the San (jarlos 
Apache,’ ib., new senes, vii. (190^; Cremony, among the 
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eine athapasMsche Sprache erwiesen* in ABAW, 1860-1863; 
Pilling, Bibliography of the Athapascan Lanjgnages, Washing- 
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APADANA. — ^The name of one of the books in 
the Pali Canon. It contains 550 biographies of 
male members and 40 biographies of female mem- 
bers of the Buddhist Order in the time of the 
Buddha. The book is therefore a Buddhist VUcr 
S anctorum. It has not yet been edited, but copious 
extracts from the 40 biographies are given in Eduard 
Muller’s edition of the commentary on the Therl 
Gatha {FTS, 1893). One of those extracts (p. 136) 
mentions the Katha Vatthu, and apparently refers 
to the book so named, which was composed hy 
Tissa about the middle of the 3rd centurv B.c. If 
this be so, the Apadana must be one or the very 
latest books in the Canon. Other considerations 
point to a similar conclusion. Thus the number 
of Buddhas previous to the historical Buddha is 
given in the Digha Nikaya as six ; in later books, 
such as the Buddha Vamsa, it has increased to 24. 
But the Apadana (see Ed. Muller’s article, *Les 
Apadanas du Sud’ in Tht Proceedings of the 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, p. 167) mentions 
eleven more, bringing the number up to thirty-five. 
It is very probable that the different legends con- 
tained in this collection are of different dates ; but 
the above facts tend to show that they were 
brought together as we now have them after the 
date of the composition of most of the other books 
in the Canon. 

There exists a commentary on the Apadana 
called the Visuddha-jana-vilasini. In two passages 
of the Gandha Vaihsa [JFTS, 1886), pp. 69, 69, 
the authorship of this commentary is ascribe to 
Buddhaghosa. 

According to the Sumangala VilasinI, j). 15 (cf. 
p. 23), the repeaters of the Blgha maintamed that 
the Apadana nad been included in the Abhidhamma 
Pitiaka, while the repeaters of the Maj jhima said it 
was included in the Suttanta Pitaka. This doubt 
as to its position in the Canon is another reason 
forplacing the work at a comparatively late date. 

The word Apadana means ‘pure action,’ ‘ heroic 
action’ ; and each of the Apadanas gives us tot 
the life of its hero or heroine in one or more previous 
births, -with especial reference to the goodf actions 


that were the cause of his or her distinguished 
position among the early Buddhists. There then 
follows the account of his or her life now. An 
Apadana therefore, like a Jataka, has both a ‘story 
of the past’ and a ‘stoi^ of the present’ ; hut it 
differs from a Jutaka in that the latter refers 
always to the past life of a Buddha, whereas an 
Apadana deals usually, not always, with that of 
an Arhat {q.v. ). 

When the Buddhists, in the first century of our 
era, began to write in Sanskrit, these stories lost 
none of their popularity. The name was Sanskrit- 
I ized into Avadlna; and several collections of 
AyadSnas are extant in Sanskrit, or in Tibetan or 
Chinese translations. Of these the best known are 
the Avadana-Sataka, or ‘The Century of Ava- 
danas,’ edited (in part only as yet) by J. S. Speyer, 
and translated by L4on Peer ; and the Bivyava- 
dana, edited by Cowell and Neil, not yet translated. 
As a general rule, these later hooks do not reproduce 
the stories in the older Apadana, They write new 
ones, more in accordance, in spirit and implication, 

I with the later doctrines then prevalent. Most of 
these Avadanas are on the lives of Arhats. But 
the main subject of the longest of all the Avadtna 
books, the Maha-vastu-avadana, is a series of the 
previous lives of the Buddha, though it also includes 
a few of the old Apadanas in new versions. 

Oldenberg, Catadogm of PdXi MSS in the 
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APATHY. — The Greek doctrine of apathy 
(dTrd^eta) is usually regarded as a leading charac- 
teristic of the Stoic School, but it undoubtedly 
belongs to an earlier date. This is the view of 
the anonymous commentator on Aristotle’s Ethics 
{Comment, in Arlstot. gr, xx. p. 128, 6 ; Mm U h% 
ml Tpb T&v armK&P ^ oMni}, There are cer- 
fcainly marked tendencies towards it in tke Cyrdo 
School, with its complete renunciation of all pleasure 
and its glorification of work. If it is the case that 
Aristotle’s Nic. Eth, ii, 2, 1104'^, 24 Kal hpl^orrat 
ris dperhs draff e las rwds Kal ijpepJLas) alludes to the 
Cynics, the latter must already have made use of 
the expression dvdffeLa. In any case, it had influ- 
enced Stilpo the Megarian, who found happiness 
in the animus impatiens (Seneca, Epist. 1. ix. ), and 
seems to have used the word doxXv}<tla (Alex, de 
Anim, 160, 34, Bruns). Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoa, however, was influenced by the Megarian as 
well as by the Cynic philosophy. 

On the other hand, Bemocritns described t^vplri, 
the human happiness consisting in rSpfm 

Kal filov ^vfJLperplp {Fraa. 191, Diels), in the same way 
as apathy is described later. For apathy he is said 
to have used the term dra^la, which appears again 
among later Sceptics. His doctrine, through the 
medium of Anaxarchns of Ahdera (Biog. Baert. lx. 
60), sumamed ei/Saipmuchs and celehratm esp^ally 
on account of his drdffeta, had an influence on ryxrh<^ 
the founder of Scepticism, who taught drdfftm mo* 
hahly even -under this name (Cic. Acad, ii 1$); 
Pint, de Prof, in Vwt, ii p. ^f,). His disdi^ 
Timon praises his constant cheerfulness 
Frag, 63, Biels) and his freedom from 
9) ; other passages mention his dBwapof^ and drap^ia 
(Biog. Laert. ix. 66, 68), which result from the wiik- 
holdmg of judgment (iroxtt) on all the events inci- 
dent to human life : he who ventures no opinion 
a^ut the worth of a thing may regard it as either 
good or evil, and so his tranquilKty of mind cannot 
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be disturbed thereby. It is true that Epicurus 
did not advocate the extermination of the emotions 

tranquillity of mind of t^e mse man in ^ch colours 
that he approaches the Stoic standpoint. 

Cf. the statement from the third epistle IJsener, 

p. 62 ) : fovrov yap rravra TrpaTTO/xei', oiro)? fJL’^re akySifi^ 

purire rap^utpep. orap Se aira^ rovro irepl ripa^ yeviiTat, A.tierat ira? 
0 rijs > 8'iso FfCbg, 467 1 epton ^L\o(ro<f>tai aXi^Pip^^ 

iraaa rapax^^Tj? /cat kniiropo^ ImBvpCa e/cAverat J and the well- 
known Statement (Oic. Tusc. ii. 17 ) : ‘In Phalaridis tauro si erit, 
dicet, “ Quam suave est, quam hoc non euro.”* 

Such ideas are in accordance with the general 
feeling of the Hellenistic period, which was ^uite 
willing to recognize the happiness of the individual 
in a kind of quietism. 

Entire freedom from the emotions was now 
demanded of the Stoic sage [Frag. 207, Arnim) by 
Zeno, who, however, made to the healthy human 
intellect the concession that even the sage, al- 
though unaware of the emotions themselves, is 
nevertheless conscious of a shadow of them 
[Frag. 215). This doctrine was more clearly ex- 
pounded by his pupil Dionysius in his separate 
treatise repl dTraOelas (Diog. Laert. vii. 166), but 
more especially by Chrysippus [e.g. in wepi 5i/cato- 
(TijvTfs and rrepl opfxris:)^ whose fragments on this 
subject are collected in Arnim, Stoic, vet. Fragm. 
iii. 443-455. The emotions belong to the irrational 
and immoderate (TrXeoj^di’ou/rat) class of impulses 
[opfjLaL), which bring unrest into the mind of man. 
They arise from false judgments on the worth of 
things, or rather from the thoughtless assent 
{(TvyKarddeffis) to such judgments (DyrojBT, Ethih 
(ler alien Stoa, p. 152 ft*. ; Epict. iii. 19. 3: oddkp 
d\Xo rapaxv^ ^ dKaraaraa-las atriSv iariv ^ rh ddy/na). 
The philosopher, as the physician of the soul, has 
to combat the passions, the chief of which are: 
desire, fear, pleasure, and grief, — pity is also in- 
cluded in them, — by demonstrating tlie falseness 
of the judgment and cultivating the virtues of 
moderation and courage. As virtue is perfected 
reason (X670S), the irrational impulses are incom- 
patible with it, and thus in the soul of the wise 
man there is left no trace of passion [Frag. 447) ; 
the op^al are completely blended with the \6yoi; 
the wise man is dirad'^Sj and therein consists his 
happiness (Diog. Laert. vii. 117 Cic. Tmc. iv. 37). 

It was inevitable that against this extreme 
doctrine lively opposition should arise. Plato had 
already deliberate opposed apathy (cf. PhilebuSt 
pp. 21 X), 60 E, 63 E: dXX’ ds y€ ijdopki dXrjOeLs koX 
Kadapds elTres, erx^bbv oUelas i]fuv kclI irpbs radrats 

rAs fie$* vyielas Kal rod (rw^povelv)^ and Ms disciples 
had, therefore, taken up their position almost on 
the standpoint of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
who strove after jwr<r<5ri;r€s iv rots ird$€<r(. [Nicom. Eth. 
ii. 1108®, 30 ; the later writers call it fierptoirdSeca), 
and could not approve of apathy. No more could 
Epicurus, whose i}dov'/i was actually regarded by 
the Stoics as one of the chief passions (Stobseus, 
ii. 90. 16). Cameades summed up this contradic- 
tion in his successful attack upon the Stoic ex- 
aggerations. He started from the fact that man is 
not only soul, hut also body ; that, consequently, 
certain bodily impulses are inevitable, among 
which pleasure assumes the first place ; since it 
cannot be an evil, apathy is impossible (Gell. 
xii, 5, 7). This opposition resulted in the yielding 
of the Middle Stoa (Schmekel, Philos, a. mittl. 
Stoa, p. 364) ; Panaetius after the fashion of the 
Peripatetics perceives virtue in the avoidance of 
extremes, and allows the dp/ml as legitimate in 
themselves. For him bodily pleasure is something 
natural, and therefore not to be exterminated; 
grief, on the other hand, is contrary to human 
nature, and therefore human nature is justified in 
avoiding it. Posidonius laid stress on the contrast 
between body and soul, and held that only the 


soul, so far as it remains pure, can be hut 

not the body ; he admitted, besides, a waBvjTiKhv fiipoi 
rrjs j/vxm (Pint, de Virt. Mor. 3, p. 411c?; Galen 
de Hipp. et Plat. plac. ip. 408 M). He thus aban*- 
doned the old Stoic attitude on principle, although 
in some single statements he approached very near 
it [e.g. Cic. Tusc. ii. 61). The later philosophers 
are strongly influenced by this more moderate 
attitude. Epictetus is the only one who returns 
to the old rigorism ; his wise man must again be 
diraBifis and drdpaxos, dlxa dpi^eojs Kal iKK\l<reo)s, and 
he fought expressly against fiorpioirdBoLa (iv. 1, 175 ; 
cf. Bonhoffer, Ethik des E^iktet, p. 46). Seneca 
also opposes it in one of his writings [Epist. 85), 
but otherwise he assumes Posidonius’ point of 
view. This view occasionally persists in the later 
philosophy, and Neo-Platonism, with its with- 
drawal from this world and its mortification of 
the flesh, is decidedly in its favour. Thus Philo 
resolutely demands apathy (Zeller, v. 4, p. 449), 
and so also with Porphyry it appears as the 
highest stage of virtue, while metriopathy receives 
a lower place [op. cit. p. 717). 

LiTERATtrRR.— Dyroff, Ethik dir alien Stoa (1897), p. 152* 
Schmekel, Philos, d. mittl. Stoa (1892), p. 364 ; Zeller, Stoicsl 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (Eng. tr. 1870), pp. 243-254 and 290- 
292; Bonhoffer, Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet (1894), p. 46- 
Sidgwick, History of Ethic^ (1892), p. 73; Ueberweg, Eist. 
of Philosophy (Eng. tr. 1871), i. 198; Davidson, The Stoic 
Creed (1907), pp. 149, 189. W. KROLL. 

APHRODISIA C Aippodlaia ). — The general name 
of festivals in honour of Aphrodite. The cult of 
Aphrodite may be regarded as having been universal 
in one form or another in the Mediterranean lands. 
In all the great centres of Hellenic life it occupied 
an important place, prevailing from Naucratis in 
Egy^ to Phanagoria in the Black Sea, and from 
the Troad to Italy and Sicily (see the long list, 
with the evidence, m Pauly- Wissowa, art. ' Aphro- 
dite’). The iEgean islands were among its most 
famous centres, notably Cythera, Crete, and 
Cyprus. There is, however, no real ground for 
regarding the cult, in its later specialized form as 
the cult of a goddess of physical beauty,* as having 
been aboriginal in Gre^ lands. Probably Aphro- 
dite was originally an Oriental nature - divmity, 
and she retained many Oriental traits in her local 
cult as a specialized divinity in Greece, f The 
more refined cult of the goddess as the patroness 
of married life is probably a genuinely Hellenic 
development, for this aspect of her is either alto- 
gether lacking or at least is not prominent in its 
Eastern forms. Contrary to a very general but 
erroneous conception, originating in Plato’s well- 
known distinction between Ourania Aphrodite 
who personifies the intellectual love of the soul, 
and Aphrodite Pandemos who personifies the 
sensual love of the body (Plat. Sympos. 180 D), it 
is precisely this title of Oipavta, ‘ Heavenly,’ that 
is the clearest sign of her Eastern origin; the 
Platonic distinction was not recognized in the State 
religion, and the moral and spiritual meaning of 
the title is of late growth (Farnell, op. dt. 629 ff., 
659 ff. ), In the same way, that aspect of Aphrodite 
under which she was worshipped at Athens and 
elsewhere as Pandemos, ‘Guardian of the body 
politic,’ was not an independent Hellenic develop- 
ment, but a survival and development of an 
Oriental conception (Farnell, p. 663), 

With regard to the nature of the cult, ethically 
considered, it is to be observed that much of the 
modem conception is based upon a radically false 
notion, and the unguarded a^lication to Hellenic 
practice of ill - understood Oriental phenomena. 

♦As a ‘departmental goddess, having for her sphere one 
human passion* (J. B. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 809) she is depicted in the Homeric Hymn. 

tFor an examination of this question of origin, consult 
Farnell*8 Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896, ii. 619 ff. 
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Until the decline of Greek civilization, the cult of 
Aphrodite, so far as we know it from our literary 
or monumental sources, was indistinguishable in 
point of purity and austerity from that of Zeus or 
Athene, and was in this respect, in fact, on a higher 
plane than that of Artemis. Kules of chastity, for 
example, were in some cases imposed upon her 
priestesses (Pans. ii. 10. 4). It was at Corinth 
alone in Greece, and there in connexion with the 
worship of the ‘ Heavenly ’ Aphrodite, that impure 
practices were found estahlisned as part and parcel 
of the ritual of worship. The fact is that a careful 
distinction must be drawn between Greek religion 
and ritual, which is upon the whole pure, and the 
mythological stories, which are often the reverse, 
and are, moreover, conveyed to us largely through 
the impure medium of degenerate poetry. De- 
generacy did indeed exhibit itself in the cpltus, 
as in other domains of Greek life and practice — a 
symptom of the loosening of the moral bonds in 
tne Hellenistic period, — and later in the erection 
of altars and temples, and the establishment of 
festivals under the name of Aphrodite to the 
mistresses of the successors of Alexander and 
others (Athenmus, 253, 595). 

Probably the festival of Paphos was the most 
celebrated of those held in honour of the goddess ; 
and there also in all probability many features that 
had no parallel in Greece, save perhaps at Corinth, 
were to be seen. Great crowds assembled at the 
temple from all parts (Strabo, 683 : Kal iravTiyvpl^ovffi, 
$i6. rijs odov ravT7)s /car ^os ivl t^v ll(iKaLTra4>ov dpdpef 
bjxov ywai^lp ffvvibvres Kal iK rCiv AWwv TbXeuv). The 
title ’Arff)ru3p borne by the high priest at Paphos 
would probably indicate his conduct of the vast 
procession. Sacrifices of blood were not ofiered, 
though victims seem to have been slain for purposes 
of divination ; or there may have been two altars, 
one for incense, the other for sacrifice (cf. Tao. 
Hist. ii. 3 : * Hostise, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur : certissima tides hsedorum fibris. San- 
guinem arse obfundere vetitum : precibus et igne 
puro altaria adolentur’)* A ritual bath and mimic 
dance probably formed part of certain mysteries 
which were celebrated (Harrison, op. cit. pp. 283, 
312 ; cf. Farnell, op. cit. p. 651 :/ in Cyprus, in some 
religious ceremony, some scenic representation of 
the Adonia perhaps, the image of the dead goddess 
was exposed, and then after due performance of 
certain rites she was supposed to be restored to 
life ’). Those who desired to be initiated 
tioLXLK^ received on entering the temple 8.lphcUlus 
and a lump of salt, and gave a piece of money to 
the temple treasury."^ , , ^ 

Most Oriental in character of all the Greek cities 
was Corinth. Euripides celebrates Acrocorinthos 
as the holy hill of Aphrodite (Frff. in Strabo, 379 : 
‘hK(a TeplK'Kvarov 'jrpo\iTod(r' *XKpoKbpLvdov. Upbv bx^ov, 
icbXiv ^A^podlras ; cf. Alciphr. lii, 60). The most un- 
Hellenic of the elements of the Aphrodite cult was 
the practice of religious prostitution (Strabo, 378), 
alluded to by Pindar when he celebrates the * hos- 
pitable young women, the ministrants of Persua- 
sion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts often flit 
towards Ourania Aphrodite' (Pind. Fr^. 87, ed. 
Boeckh). At Corinth, apparently ^one m Greece, 
these hctocrm took part in the State ritual ; for when- 
* Olem. Alex. Protr. 14 : rais reAeroIff rmirm ^ ir«Arty^ay 

inSovn? T«K|XTiptov Tn« yoH}? aKSiV km. rots AivoyfU- 

ainv ot /xvovftevot, m eraipq. epacrroti; Arnob. O^t. 5. Iw, 
Jufc, xviiirs. 4: ‘mos erat Oypnis yirgines ante nuptm 
statutis diebus dotalem pecuniam qu^itar^ m quotum ad 
litets raaris mittere, pro reliqua pudicitia hbamenta Venen 
soluturas/ For this sacred prostitution, an Onental p^ti^, 
see Herod, i. 199, speaking of the cult of the Bahylom^ Myhtte 
(=I§tar, Astarte), cf. Strabo, 532 ; Eamsay, Citie&andBufwpi^ 
of Phrygia, Oxford, 1896, i. 94 ; J- G. Frazer, Adoniir, AUu, 
Osdris, Lond. 1906, p. 21. For similar mshtutiou m oonneiaon 
with the Cappadocian goddess Ma, cf. Strabo, 535, See also 
Nilsson, Grieca. Fe»te, p. 365 ff. 


ever public prayers were addressed to Aphrodite on 
matters of moment, as large a number as possible 
of the hetmrm were taken to aid in the ceremony ; 
and individuals privately often vowed to consecrate 
a certain number of these women to the goddess 
(such would be in general bought slaves of Greek 
or foreign origin). We hear of them as putting up 
public petitions on behalf of the Greek cause in the 
Persian Wars (Athen. 573 C). Katurally, there- 
fore, the hctmroR took a conspicuous part in the 
festivals of Aphrodite, one day being given up 
to them, and another to the respectable women. 
Doubtless much of Eastern licence was seen on these 
festival days at Corinth ; the cit;^ was notoriousiy 
dangerous in this respect to visitors (cf. Strabo, 
378 *. ob travrhs dp5p6s h K&ptu06p itrB* h itkods). 

At Argos the chief festival of Aphrodite was 
called Hysteria {harfjpta)^ because swine were sacri- 
ficed to lier— probably an indication of the cult of 
Aphrodite in conjunction with Adonis, for ordin- 
arily the Greeks, as we learn from Aristophanes 
[Am. 793), did not sacrifice swine to Aphrodite. 
Probably, wherever the pig was sacrificed Aphro- 
dite, it was a mystery, the pig representingAdonis 
himself (see Frazer’s note in Pans. ii. 10. 5 ; Farnell, 
op. dt. p. 766). Connected with the same form of the 
cultus was the strange hermaphroditic festival of 
the goddess at Argos, which bore the special name 
of the Feast of Wantonness {v§purrt.Ki)f at which 
women dressed as men, and men as women, the 
men even wearing veils (Pint, do Virt. Mul. 246 E). 
The festival was popularly explained as com- 
memorative of the orave defence of Argos by the 
poetess Telesilla in 610 B.C. ; but such interchange 
of garments as a religious rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere (cf. Macrob. Sat. iii. 8 ; and references in 
Farnell, p. 765), so that probably the story of Tele- 
silla is merely setiological (see Frazer on Pans, ii 
20. 8 ; Nilsson, Griechischo Feste, p. 371). 

In iEgina the festival of Aphrodite seems to 
have been combined with one to Poseidon (Pint, 
Qumst. Gr. 44), the details su^^g^ting that the cult 
was one of Aphrodite as a divinity or death (about 
which see Farnell, op. dt. p. 652). In Thessaly, 
women alone appear to have taken part in the 
festival ; it was at one such celebration that the 
coritezan Dais was murdered (schol. in Aristoph. 
Pint. 179 : al QtrraXal yvmtm afr^p 

^vKlPcut twrodirat rf lept? * A4>po0l’npt, 

wargy^pmt ofknjt, iv § Mp€S d vaarftr&no). In 
Zacynthos, athletic contests, especially racing, were 
part of the festival (Dion. Hal. Ant. Pont. i. 60). 
Some details connected with the festival of Aphro- 
dite as Pandemos are furnished by an inscription 
found at Athens, in which the Senate recommends 
to the Assembly that the police officials {burrvvbfm) 
on the occasion of the public procession (iro/irii) in 
honour of the goddess, prepare for the cleansing of 
the temple a dove, cleanse and whitewash the 
altars, wash the images, etc. (Dittenberger,iS'y^%«®, 
m-BCH, 1889, p. 162 ; Nilsson, p. 374). 

Finally should be noticed a usage of the word 
’A#o5t<rta in a more general sense of ‘fes^val 
gatnering,’ without religious significance. It is so 
found in Xen. Hdl. v. 4. 4 ; ws *A<ppodlcrm dyowip 
4 t^ dpxm the Polemarchs of Thebes. Cf. 

Pint. Cm. and Luc. comp. 1 : Xovirhv ^AtppdUrm. 

rQp ToXdfuav Kal orparTpY^uiv &yovra ; Athen. 4, 

p. 128 B, *AvTLy6pov roO ^a<nXim Seiwpop *A4^poSt<nm 
iwiT^XodPTos. Such celebrations might naturally be 
annual: cf. Alciph. Fp. 2. 1, ri 'A<ppoBl<ria 
Tavra kclt 4tos). W*. J. W^OODHOUBE, 

APHRODITE.— See preceding 'art. wd Gbsm: 
Religion. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOC- 
RYPHA. -See Bible. 
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APOLLINARISM.— Apollinaris, the younger, 
of Laodicea (t c. 390), was the founder of a heresy 
which forms the connecting link between Arianism 
in the 4:th and Nestorianism and Monophysitism 
in the 5th century. 

1. Life of Apollinaris.—Of the events of his life not very 
much is known. His father, who was also named ApoUinaris, 
was a grammarian from Alexandria who came to Berytua 
(Beirut) and then went on to Laodicea (Ladikiyt) in Syria. 
Here he married and had a son, ApoUinaris the younger, the 
future heretic (Socrates, HE ii. 46). Socrates says that the 
father was ‘joined in the closest bond of friendship’ with a 
Sophist named Epiphanius, and that Theodotus, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, forbade him this acquaintance, as being dangerous 
to his faith. Eventually Theodotus, or perhaps his successor 
George, excommunicated ApoUinaris, together with his son, 
either because they would not give up their intimacy with 
Epiphanius, or because they kept the faith of Nicaea and 
Athanasius, whereas the bishop was a semi-Arian (ib.). 

ApoUinaris the father, who had been ordained presbyter at 
Laodicea, tried to supply his feUow-Ghristians with a substitute 
for the Greek classics which Julian had forbidden them to 
teach. He appears to have arranged nearly the whole Bible 
in the form of poems of various metres. ‘ He expounded the 
books of Moses in heroic verse, and edited the other historical ; 
books of the Old Testament, partly as elegiac poems, partly as 
tragedies with different metres’ (Soor. iii. 16). The son, having 
learnt this art from his father, wrote out the Gospels as Platonic 
dialogues (ih.). Bub there is some confusion between the father 
and son about these paraphrases of the Bible. Sozomen attri- 
butes them all to the son (Sozomen, HE v. 18). 

ApoUinaris the younger must have been born not very long 
after the year 300. Epiphanius speaks of him in 376 as a ‘ vener- 
able old man ’ (Hcer. iii. ii. 2), and if he was excommunicated 
together with his father by Theodotus, he must have been more 
than a child before that bishop died (335). Socrates says that 
he was ordained Reader (avayvcSonT?) and became a teacher of 
rhetoric {HE ii. 46). All his contemporaries speak of his great 
learning- After his separation from the Orthodox Fathers, they 
still write of him with much more respect than they usually 
give to heretics, and even with a certain affection. He was 
"learned in science’ (Socr. iii. 16); ‘skilled in all knowledge 
and learning, a man of manifold erudition and accomplish- 
ments’ (Soz. v. 18). Epiphanius says that he himself, as well as 
St. Athanasius and ‘all CathoUcs,’ loved the ‘illustrious and 
venerable old man, ApoUinaris of Laodicea,’ and that when they 
first heard of his heresy they could not believe that so great 
a man had fallen into such an error (Hcer. iii. ii. 2). 

In this first period, before he had proclaimed his heresy, 
while he was still known only as a scholar, a poet, and a zealous 
defender of the faith of Nicsea, he came into friendly relations 
with a number of Fathers. In 346, when St. Athanasius was on 
his way back to Alexandria after one of his numerous exiles, he 
passed through Laodicea in Syria, and there became ‘a com- 
panion and particular friend ’ of ApoUinaris (Soz. HE vi. 26X 
St. Jerome had learnt from ApoUinaris as from so many other 
teachers, and he says that he had never embraced his heretical 
doctrines (JSp. Ixxxiv. 8). To Epiphanius he is ‘always most 
dear’ {Hcer. ni. ii. 2). St. Basil says that he had once corre- 
sponded freely with him {Ep. cxxxi.) ; years afterwards, when he 
had broken off aU relations with the heretic, he still writes with 
regard of the man * whom we had expected always to find our 
ally in the defence of truth' {Ep. cclxv.), and he still doubts 
whether all the harm that is told of his old friend can be true 
{Ep. ccxxiii. 6). ApoUinaris at first distinguished himself as a 
defender of the Nicene creed against Arians and semi-Arians. 
It was possibly for this cause that he had been excommunicated 
by his bishop. And then, according to Sozomen, he, having 
asked in vain to be received back into communion, ‘being 
conquered by his grief, began to disturb the Church with his 
new doctrine ’ {HE vi. 26). It seems true that he first conceived 
his theory as a defence of Homoousianism. 

We hear of him next as bishop, apparently of Laodicea. It 
is true that neither St. Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Epiphanius, 
Socrates, nor Sozomen mentions him as a bishop, and that 
Leontius of Byzantium speaks of him only as ‘ApoUinaris the 
presbyter’ {de Sectis, Act. iv., PO Ixxxvi. 1217). And Photius 
doubted whether he bad been bishop (in ep. Pk^st. viii. 16). 
On the other hand, St. Athanasius speaks ot certain monks 
who had been sent to Alexandria by * ApoUinaris tije bishop’ 
(Tom. ad Antioch, ix,), PhUostorgius relates the fact as having 
been ‘told by some people’ (HE viii. 14), Theodoret says that 
he generaUy lived at Laodicea (HE v. 4), and St. Jerome, who 
had known him well, calls him ‘Bishop of Laodicea in Syria' 
(de Vir. 111. 104). But Pelagius had succeeded George as bishop 
of the same city about the year 363 (Lequien, Or. Christ, ii, 794), 
so it seems that ApoUinaris had been set up as Homoousian 
bishop in opposition to the semi-Arian line. It must have been 
about 360 that he began to be commonly known as the teacher 
of a new doctrine- The Synod of Alexandria in 362 seems to 
know and reject his ideas. It ‘confessed that the Saviour did 
not assume an inanimate or insensible body. . . . Not only 
the body but also the soul receives salvation from the Word’ 
(Athan. Tom. ad Ant, 7). But it does not mention his name. 
By the year 370 all the Orthodox Fathers speak of him as a 
heretic. St. Basil says, ‘We have no communion with Apol- 
linaris’ (Ep. cxxxi. 2, etc.). He denounces him to ‘the 
Westerns’ {Ep. cclxili. 4), and rejoices later that they have 
condemned him {Ep. cclxv. 2). This condemnation is that of 


the Roman Synod in 374 (Mansi, iii. 479). ApoUinaris is not 
mentioned in any of its ten canons, but they are plainly drawn 
up as condemnations of his theory. The Synod of Antioch, held 
in 378 under Meletius, anathematizes those who ‘ say that the 
Word of God dweUed in human flesh in the place of a reasonable 
and intelligent soul ’ (Mansi, iii. 486). The first canon of the 
Synod of Constantinople in 381 condemns a number of heretics 
of whom the last are the ‘ Apollinarists’ ; its seventh canon 
ordains that the Apollinarists shall be received back into 
communion if they retract their heresy and present a written 
declaration (At^eXAos) of the true faith (Mansi, iii. 658-563). 

As soon as he had formulated his particular doctrine and had 
begun to be opposed by other bishops, ApoUinaris gathered his 
foUowing into a definitely organized sect. At Antioch he set up 
a certain Vitalis as anti-bishop, * a man distinguished by hS 
honourable life and educated in the teaching of the Apostles, 
but corrupted by this poison ’ (Theodoret, HE v, 4), Sozomen 
says that this Vitalis had joined ApoUinaris because of a quarrel 
with Flavian of Antioch {HE vi. 26). And there were other 
ApoUinarist bishops throughout Syria. St. Basil writes ironi- 
cally of this heretical hierarchy : ‘ a great mystery of godUness, 
bishops bearing empty titles without either clergy or people* 
(Ep. cclxv. 2). 

Meanwhile St. Athanasius (or the other author of the two 
books against ApoUinaris that bear his name) and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa had written their treatises against the heresy (see below). 
ApoUinaris died, leaving behind him an organized ApoUinarist 
Church, about the year 390 (Jerome, de Vir. lU. 104). 

2 . The ApoUinarist heresy. — ^ApoUinaris began 
as a zealous defender of Homoousianism against 
the Arians. Sooner or later the question was 
bound to arise ; How could the Logos be joined 
to a human nature ? It was around this question 
that the later Nestorian and Monophysite disputes 
turned. ApoUinaris’ solution, in which his heresy 
consisted, was an attempt to save the unity of 
Christ’s Person at the expense of His hnman nature. 
In this way he was a sort of forerunner of Eutyches. 
He is certain that God Himself became man in 
Christ. He is also certain that the whole Divine 
nature cannot be joined to the whole nature of 
a man. He maintains this by the same arguments 
as were afterwards used by the Monophysites. 
Two perfect natures always remain two separate 
persons ; ‘ two perfect beings cannot become one.’ 
This axiom, quoted by Athanasius as one of his 
‘sophisms’ {contra Apoll. i. 2), was the starting- 
point of his ^stem. He illustrates it by various 
examples. We may not adore a man, we must 
adore God. So it would foUow that Christ must 
be both adored and not adored. Moreover, a 
perfect man is necessarily sinful, ‘where there is 
a perfect man, there is sin’ {ih.)i but Christ could 
not become sinful. And He would be neither 
really God nor really man, hut a man-god {Mpu- 
7r(50€os), a monstrous and impossible hybrid of two 
incompatible species, like the Minotaur, the cen- 
taurs, dragons, and other mythological absurdities 
(Greg. Nyss. Antir. 49). He goes on to argue that 
he would certainly not be a man, for all men 
consist essentially of three parts, body, soul, and 
spirit, whereas He would have four parts, adding 
to these His Divinity. In short, ‘ a person, being 
one, cannot be combined of two* {io.). He finds 
the solution of the difficulty in the application 
of a general principle of philosophy. The Neo- 
Platonic school taught that human nature is the 
composition of these three elements — a a 

soul that actuates and informs the body (to use 
the later mediaeval term), thus making us living 
beings, and the mind, or spirit, that makes us 
reasonable beings, which spirit is the special 
characteristic of man. 

ApoUinaris thinks that the doctrine of the three 
elements of man, body, soul, and spirit (o-w/ia, 
i^xrxf, Trt/evfm or vovs), 13 confirmed by Scripture. 
He quotes the text ; ‘ Bless the Lord, O ye spirits 
and souls of the just* (Dn 3®® [= Three®*] ; cf. Greg. 
Nyss. Antir. 46). We are told to serve God in spirit 
and to adore Him in spirit and truth (Ro 1® ; Antw. 
49); St. Paul prays that the Thessalonians may 
be sanctified in spirit, soul, and body (1 Th 6®®) ; 
and he distingnisnes the carnal {fvx^Kds) from the 
spiritual {frtfevjmriKds) man (1 Co 2^* cf- 3^ 15*®^* ; 
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A'fvtir. 49). Of these three elements the body and 
the soul make up the ‘ natural ’ {(pvtriKds) being (the 
machine, Plato would have said), which is ruled 
and guided by the mind. 

But the guiding principle in man is changeable, 
fallible, sinful. It cannot be so in Christ. There- 
fore in Christ the Divinity, the Logos, takes the 

lace of a human mind. He is a natural man (Le. 

ody and. soul) guided and ruled by the Logos. 
He too, like us, consists of three parts only, and 
He is therefore really a man and not an impossible 
being of four parts. Only one part, the most 
important, is not human but Divine. That is at 
any rate the eventual and fully developed form of 
Apollinarism. It has been suggested (Lietzmann), 
and some answers of his oj^ponents seem to suppose, 
that its author did not at first trouble about a subtle 
distinction between soul and spirit, but simply said 
that the Logos instead of a human soul was joined 
to Christ’s body. However, the stress of contro- 
versy soon made him adopt the Neo-Platonic theory 
as the basis of his theology, and he and his school 
then made so much of it that all through the Middle 
Ages the psychology of the three elements was 
associated with one name only, that of Apollinaris. 
He thinks that he has found texts to prove his 
explanation of the hypostatic union by the ab- 
sence of a human soul, or, later, of a spirit in 
Christ. St. Paul, for instance, says that the first 
Adam was made a living soul, the second a life- 
^ving (therefore Divine, not Wman) spirit; the 
first was carnal {\f/vx^K6s), the second spiritual 
{7rvevfj(,aTtK6st 1 Co 15"*®"^; Antir. 11-12). The In- 
carnation is described as the assumption by the 
Logos, not of a whole man but of a physical body 
only. It is the ‘mystery that ^peared in the 
flesn ’ (1 Ti 3^® ; Antir. 2), the "Word was made, I 
not man, but flesh (Jn 1^^; Antir, 16, etc.), Christ 
assumed the form of a servant (i.e. the body), and 
was found in the (outward) habit of a man (rh 2’’ 
Antir, 20, 21), 

So in this way the Logos and the man Jesus are 
really one bein§. Christ was not two separate 
persons, but Divinity and manhood joined insepar- 
ably in one person. And we adore this person 
without making distinctions, because in Him even 
the human nature is actuated, and so made Divine, 
by the Logos that guides it. 

The contemporary orthodox Fathers who reject 
this theory are not much concerned about the truth 
or falsehood of the statement that human nature 
consists of three elements. That question was 
raised again much later by the mediaeval school- 
men when ‘ Apollinarist ’ became a favourite name 
of abuse given by Thomists to the Scotists who 
denied that the reasonable soul is the form {forma 
suhstantialis) of the body. But the first opponents 
of Apollinarism are offended chiefly by the asser- 
tion that Christ lacked an element of complete 
human nature. They quote against it the texts 
in which He is said to be like us in everything 
except only sin (He 4^®), to be really and completely 
man ( Jn 8^ ; 46), and to have not only a 

soul but also a spirit (Lk 23^ ; Antir, 17, Jn 11® ; 
Athan. contra Apoll. i, 16, Jn 19®, ii, 16). They 
also undertake to refute Apollinaris’ arguments. 
If the quotation 1 Co 16® proved anything in thm 
question, it would follow that Adam had no spirit 
at all {Antir, 12), and that the word ‘flesh’ in Jn 
as elsewhere, stands for the whole human nature 
(Antir, 27) ; and they insist on the conclusion which 
Apollinaris himself would not admit, namely, that 
if the Logos had become one of the elements of 
Christ’s human nature, the Logos too would have 
suffered and died (Antir, 30, etc.). 

3. The Apollinarist sect.— In spite of the oppod* 
tion of a long list of Fathers (Athanasius, Basil, 
the two Gregorys, and many others), Apollinarism 


outlived its author for many years. He had set 
up a hierarchy all over Syria, and his sect existed 
and carried on his teaching till it seems to have 
been gradually absorbed by the far more important 
Monophysite movement. Vitalis was Apollinarist 
Bishop of Antioch. We hear of one Timothy of 
Beirut, who wrote a history of the Church, and 
who ‘ had no other object in so great a work but 
to commend Apollinaris, inasmnch as from Mm 
and to him an endless number of letters were 
written and written back’ (Leontius Byz. c. 
Nestor, et Eutych. iii. 40, FQ IxxxvL, who pro- 
ceeds to point out that a man’s greatness is not to 
be measured by the size of his correspondence). A 
certain Valentinus wrote a defence of Apollinarism, 
called ‘Against those who accuse us of saying 
that the body is of the same substance as God° 
(adv. Fraudes ApoUinaristarum^ among the works 
of Leontius Byz. FG UXXXYI, ii. 1947-1976; 
some passages from both Timothy and Valentinus 
are quoted in this treatise). It seems that the 
unknown inteimolator of St. Ignatius’ letters (a 
Syrian in the beginning of the 6th cent.) was an 
Apollinarist. He twice (FhUwp. v. 2 and FhUad, 
vi 6) expressly denies tnat Christ had a human 
mind. 

Although the movement gradually disappears as 
its place is taken by Syrian Monophysitism, one 
stUI occasionally hears of Apollinarism in the ever- 

f rowing list 01 heresies ; and as late as 691 the 
uinisextwm Synod in its first canon does not 
forget to condemn ‘ Apollinaris, leader of wicked- 
I ness, who impiously declared that the Lord did 
I not assume a body endowed with both soul and 
I mind ’ (Mansi, CoUectio, 1769-1798, xi 936). 

4. Writings of Apollinaris.— There is the most 
complete agreement among his contemporaries 
that ApoUinaris was a learned as well as a very 
I prolific writer. St. Jerome says that he had 
I written ‘ countless volumes about Holy Scripture,’ 
and that his thirty books against Forphyrius were 
greatly esteemed (de Fir, M, 104). rhllostorgius 
tells us that his arguments against Forjfhyrins 
were superior to those of Eusebius (MM mi 14). 
St. Basu says that *aa he had great fadlity in 
writing on any subject, he filled the world with his 
books ^ (Ep, cclxiii 4). Sozomen mves a long list 
of his poems, and mentions a work * Concerning 
Truth’ &Kn0€lat\ an apology against Julian 
and the Greek philosophers, in which ‘ he shewed 
their errors concerning God without using texts 
from Scripture ’ (HE v. 18). We hear also of a 
refutation of Eunomius (de Fir, III, 120 ; Philost. 
EE viii. 12) and of a book against Marcellus of 
Ancyra (de Fir, Ml, 86). Epiphanius, too, writes 
with great appreciation of his learning and talents 
(Mcer, in. ii. 24). 

Of all these works scarcely anything is left. Of 
the poetic versions of the Bible written either by 
him or by his father, one volume remains, the 
Faraphrase of the Fscdms (FG xxxiii. 1313-1538 ; 
it includes the 16l8t Fsalm). It cannot be de- 
scribed as a success. A version of the OT in 
hexameters, into which the author has crowded 
every possible reminiscence, allnsion, and idiom 
from the pagan classics, must obviously lose all 
the feeling and quality of the Bible without be- 
coming more than a very feeble imitation of the 
real classics. So it is not wonderful that after 
Julian’s death, as soon as Christians were allowed 
to return to the real thing, Apollinaris’ substitutes 
were soon forgotten. Socrates says tibat in Ms 
time these Biblical poems had ‘disappeared as 
completely as if they had never been written’ 
(H# iii. 16). 

There is, however, a constant tradition that 
after the death of Apollinaris his followers pub- 
lished their master’s works under the names of 
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orthodox Fathers. Leontius of Byzantium for 
whower the real author of the treatise ‘Against 
the Frauds of the Apollinarists ’ was) begins his 
work by swing : ‘ Some of the followers 6f AM- 
or Diosoor, in order to oon- 
ascribed [iriypa^pey) certain 
works of Apolhnans to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
or Athanasius, or Julius, in order to deceive the 
simple ; and the whole of this little work is a 
compilation of texts which the author thinVa to be 
cases in point. Its full title is, ‘ Against those who 
offer us certain works of Apollinaris, having falselv 
inscribed them with the names of holy Fathers.’ ^ 
So one of the chief problems concerning Anol- 
hnaris has always been the discovery of any oAis 
writings which may be hidden unde^ other nZ^ 

matter may be 

w 0*1 now dehmtely settled. Leontius (iT) 

dm rartial ^aim (tj /card /jl^oos ‘rrla-ris) ainon<y fliA * 
works of Gregory Thaumaturgus (the text is^uub 
I^ietzmLn ; see he]ow)Cs 
everv one^ Apolhnans ; this is now admitted by 

iSd te commonly acknow- 

ledged to be by him are : Pseudo-Athanasii^ rt/ 
the Incarnation of the Word of God m^l% 

Dionysius of 


^Stin SalSd jSuS's'^^ 

‘Des ApoII. V. Laod SeWf 

Kml^esch 1889, 22-61) ‘ Aj^U. fir 

die h. Dreiemigrkeit’ (iS^JT, 1890, IsrliTiv P^aloge liber 

hnansme (Louvain. 1901 'i* M t voism, L’AnoL 

Laodicea and seine Sohule,’’ TflV flSiiSn 
not yet [1908] published) ; J. iF BithunTR’ «• is 
SarfvBia. ofdhrUU (Lo?donr?9teht.l39 ft ' 

APriT T n Q .L Adrian Foetescde. 
APOLLO.-See next art. and Greek Reugion. 

APOLLONIA (’AiroXXciwo). In the 

Aphrodite it was only by rare exeeution 
festivals bore a special nameXe n^? 

DipA), but festivals in honour of Anolln 
rule, known by special appellations^ * Annff’ ^ ^ 
as the actual title of such festivals.’seems^ te°w’ 
to be confined to the following inftaS 
Delos, where the inscriptions speak of rd Aiix!i 
AiroXXwwo, and often ’AtroXXi6«o alone * 
probably a double name for a complex festival Tb® 
famous Delian festival spoken of bv 
“‘•.IMtseeFarnell, 290h 1) At 

(Dittenberger, SuUoae Inscri.r,t,-L.L‘ 


(5) At Hierenolia . 'lii„ 


pseudo:julius o/ EoS LeZTio 

ifili. “S'; 

would then be his workXteLt 

tioned by Jerome and PhiloSusf -Th^fi^t 

gwaSSIS?? 

identifications are now ffene?nlte ~ -j 
have been premature anA i considered to 

art. ‘ Apoil. V Lao^- ’ ,^^®r in PSE^, 

niengesch., 1895 , pp 309 ^ 9 iT^^t’ 



4“» MiVL‘S,\SSd hS.V’”'’ ” 

mm, but to have reference to primitive an/l nn>r 

9jva 
Si s-uS s-'h’liH sfe 

Eeligion, p. 30 ; Famel’l ofeit 99°ff ’) u 

Md progress being reflected in his cult f ^ tnd in 
reviewing his cults one is survevinff the 
P®®Pi® in Its transition from the llwer 
nell, 0^® clF^gl) ®°|j®'?^®'ii<i intellectual life’ (Far- 

4a Wi.“,s."aa'rASiff 

%nn‘cL?ii’“iTpiffcrr; 

spring, summer, or autunm se^on 

E^ii-f'nsa-iSs 

his great iLivalsfen^^The Eniub®'‘* ^ 

Apollo’s comfer«e^^^^ 

to the’ Ste ®^riy s^me^S 

etohth vMr ^ ^ ® ?°*®) celebrated 

. •Wff,®879^p. 87^ Greeks_ expressed it, 


ayoivc* 

!>« beeu suggested f,,, J^se 
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every ninth year. At Delphi there was a feast on 
his birthday on the 7th of Busios, the first spring- 
month, and this seems to^ have been identical with 
the Theophania (Herod, i. 51 ; Pint. Qumst, Grcec. 
9, p. 292P ; BOff, 1895, p. 11). 

The more purely agrarian festivals may be dis- 
tinguished from tnose in which the artistic char- 
acter is more prominent. The former are festivals 
of first-fruits, or harvest - festivals, presenting 
many analogies to the peasant festivals of other 
lands. Examples of this type are the Karneia of 
Laconia, falling on the 7th of the month Karneios 
= Attic Metageitnion (Aug.), and the Hyakinthia 
celebrated in May-June at Sparta (Pans. iii. 19. 3 ; 
Wide, Lakonische Kulte [Leipzig, 1893], 289 ff. ; 
Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 11).* Above all, the Thargelia 
of Athens, falling in the latter end of May, is a 
harvest-festival, for at that date in Greece the first 
cereals and fruits are ripe.t The Thargelia is a 
combination of a primitive harvest-festival with a 
rite of purification (the curious ceremony^ of the 
Pharmalcos) which may have belonged originally 
to the Earth-goddesses and was afterwards a^ro- 
priated to Apollo. The Attic Pyanopsia or Pya- 
nepsiai the only recorded Apolline festival that 
feu in late autumn, was also an agrarian festival 
— a thanksgiving service for the later cereals and 
fruits (Parnell, cm. cit. 286). 

The festivals held at Delos belong to a higher 
order, being closely connected with art and poetry, 
although here also the agrarian or primitive ele- 
ment enters (Pans. i. 31. 2). So also the ^eat 
Pythian festival held at Delphi on the 7th or the 
month Bukatios, the second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar {CIA ii. 545), may have been 
originally a harvest-festival ; but if so, in historical 
times it is entirely identified with the higher 
aspects of Greek culture, and, moreover, the athletic 
side of that culture did not predominate at the 
Pythia, as it did at the Olympian festival, over the 
artistic and intellectual. 

‘ The earliest competitions were musical and poetical, tragic 
recitations being subsequent!;^ added. . . . Prizes were awarded 
not only to the poets and musicians, but even to painters ,* and, 
in fact, the Pythia may be regarded as the prototype of the art- 
exhibitions of modem Europe, for in this festival alone we hear 
of the famous artists exhibiting their works and competing. 
The great Delphic celebration then was pre-eminently the con- 
secration of the highest life of Hellas to Apollo; a detailed 
account of it would form a special chapter in the history of 
Greek music' (FarneU, w. dt. 292). 

Other festivals of Apollo held at Delphi, though 
less brilliant, are of great importance to the student 
of Apolline ritual. The festival of the god’s Epi- 
phany in early spring has already been mentioned. 
To this should be added the Theoxenia, in which 
the newly-arrived god extended his hospitality to 
the other deities, especially to Dionysos, as appears 
from one of the lately discovered Delphic hymns, 
in which Dionysos is mvoked ‘ in these holy hours 
of spring,’ and entreated to show this hymn to the 
brother -god in the yearly Theoxema.t This 
festivity, therefore, included poetic competitions ; 
it included also a sort of vegetable show, for a prize 
was given to him who exhibited the finest leek 
(Athen. 372 A: ds h> Koplixxi yvOvWlda fieylarT/jv r-j 
AyjToij \afjL^dveiv fxdtpav dwd r^s rpairi^rji). Finally, 
we must notice the festival called the JStepteria, a 
feast of purification which is described 1^ Plutarch 
(293 C, 418 A, 1136 B; cf. iElian, Far. Hist. iii. 1), 
as in part a holy drama enacting the death of 
Python and the subsequent flight of Apollo to 

* For detalla of these festivals, consult Farnell, op. dt. 269 ff., 
or the handbooks of Antiquities. In the ByaUnthia we have a 
combination of an older and a more recent religious rite (Fam. 
op. dt. 127). 

t For the Thargelia see Farnell, op. dt. 267 (* the most com- 

? lex and the most important for the study of Greek religion ’). 

reated at length by Miss Harrison, Prolog, to Gr. Mel. 77 ; the 
Fharmakos element, on p. 96 ff. (See art. Scapegoat). 

t Plut. 657 F. Paean to Dionysos discovered at Delphi, BCB^ 
1896, p. 406, U. 110-112 : Sel^cu 8’ iy |evcoir cretocr BtSav 
ytvu avvaifi^ r6vS* vfivoy. Of. Pans. viL 27. 4. 
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Tempe, where he is purified, and whence he returns 
in triumph with the sacred laurel. The following 
is the outline of the ritual (‘no recorded religious 
service is so characteristically Hellenic, and per- 
haps none so fascinating,’ Farnell, op. cit. 293) : — On 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy went 
with a band of boys of the best family, under the 
escort of sacred women with torches, in complete 
silence to a cabin built near the Pythian temple 
in the form of a royal palace, in which the Python 
was supposed to be lurking. They set fire to the 
cabin, overturned the table, and fled without look- 
ing backwards through the temple-doors. Then 
the boy feigned to go mto exile ; afterwards they 
all went together to Tempe, where they were 
purified at an altar, and, having plucked the sacred 
laurel and crowned themselves with its leaves, 
returned home along the sacred Pythian way, and 
in a village near Larissa, called Deipnias, the hoy- 
leader partook of a solemn meal of a sacramental 
nature. They then returned in triumph to Delphi, 
to the music of flutes, and the sacred laurel they 
brought served to fashion the crowns for the 
Pythian victors (see Farnell, ojp. cit. 293 ff.). This 
festival is closely connected with the cathartic or 
purificatory fimction of Apollo, a function which 
nowhere received fuller public recognition than at 
Athens, especially in connexion with homicide. 
Such cathartic ceremonies were, however, pro- 
bably a late development of Apolline ritual. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA in Cappadocia is 
in several respects a notable figure in the history 
of religion. Apart from the fact that he was a 
religious reformer of no little fame, he gave rise, as 
early as the time of Eusebius of Caesarea, to a con- 
troversy which has continued almost down to the 
present day. The details of his life are to be found 
m a work by Philostratus the elder (3rd cent.), 
which was written at the request of Julia Domna 
(t 217), * the patroness of eve:^^ art, and the friend 
of every man of genius’ ((xibbon). Septimius 
Severus was a passionate student of magic and 
divination, and had chosen Julia Domna as his 
second wife on account of her ‘royal nativity.’* 
Philostratus’ patroness, who was also a collector 
of hooks, had been made acquainted with some 
memoirs Apollonius’ disciple, Damis the As- 
syTian.t These were not well written, and Philo- 
stratus was requested to copy them, improve the 
style, and in fact to compile as complete a biog- 
r^hy as possible. He tells us himself that several 
‘ Lives ’ of Apollonius were in existence, and that 
to some of them — those of Maximus of Mgse and 
Mseragenes — ^he had access. He also used letters 
of Apollonius.^ Moreover, he himself travelled 
into most parts of the known world, and every- 
where heard the ‘ inspired sapngs ’ of Apollonius. 
The biography, however, which Philostratus com- 
posed is of a romantic character. § It is clear that 
the story of Apollonius, though much of it may 
be regarded as more or less true, has been greatly 
embellished. Many of the embellishments are of 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Moman Empire^ Bury’s ed. 
vol. i. p. 126. 

t Phdostr. i. 3. ‘ Damis the Assyrian * has been regarded as 
purely a literary device ; so P. C. Baur and Ed. Zeller, But 
although his character seems to have been intentionally drawn 
in such a way as to illustrate the moral and intellectual superi- 
ority of Ms master, there is no reason to doubt his existence. 
BosweU, with whom he has been compared, has made his own 
character appear somewhat unnatural. Apollonius and Damis 
have also been compared with Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
See A. E6ville, p. 62 ; G. B. S. Mead, p. 112. 

X The so-called ‘ Letters of Apollonius* which have come down 
to us are generally regarded as spurious. See Hercher, in Epis- 
tolographi Grcecij Paris, 1873. 

§It has been described as a ‘Tendenzroman* or ‘Marchen- 
buch.* P. Ueberweg {Hist, of Philos., London, 1875, voL i. p. 
233) speaks of it as a * phOosophico-religious romance.’ Julius 
Jessen thinks the work was composed with the help of a Greek 
romance. See also Bohde, pp. 438-442. 
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such a nature as to suggest that they were made 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna, which was, of 
course, well known to Philostratus. Besides this, 
the compiler of the biography, in the manner of 
ancient writers, has added in the text many notes 
or glosses of his own without distinguishing them 
from the information derived from his original 
sources. Like Thucydides, too, he has composed 
a number of speeches and put them in the mouth 
of his hero ; and it has been noted by F. C, Baur 
and others that the Babylon of Apollonius is 
identical with that of Herodotus.* 

Apollonius, whose parents seem to have been wealthy, was 
born about B.o. 4. The country people said he was a son of 
Zeus,t but he called himself J the son of Apollonius. At an 
early age he displayed a wonderful memory and great power 
of application. He was also very beautiful. When he was 14, 
his father took him to Tarsus to study rhetoric with Euthy* 
demus. But the boy thought the people of Tarsus frivolous, 
and soon afterwards retired to ^Egae, where he conversed 
with the disciples of the great philosophers in the temple of 
Asklepios. At 16 he became an enthusiastic disciple of P^ha- 
goras, and determined to follow his strictest teaching (i. 7). 
He gave up eating meat, regarding only productions of the 
earth as pure, refused to touch wine, went barefoot, let his 
hair grow long, and wore only linen.§ At this period he spent 
much of his time in the temple of Asklepios, and was allowed to 
see the cures which were wrought there (i. 8). We are told that 
through him the temple became a Lyceum and Academy. When 
of age, he returned to Tyana. Here, his father having died, he 
gave his brother, who was a spendthrift, half his own inherit- 
ance, and set to work to reform him. He then distributed the 
rest of his inheritance among those of his relatives who needed 
money, 11 and for his own part determined never to marry 
(i. 13). As a disciple of Pythagoras, he then observed the five 
years* silence, spending the time partly in Pamphyliaand partly 
in Cilicia, and making himself understood by signs or, when 
necessary, by writing. These years were devoted to study and 
observation (i. 14 f.). Afterwards he went to Antioch, where 
he visited various temples and suggested reforms in religious 
practices (i. 16). 

Apollonius now decided to go to the East, particularly to 
India. When he reached Nineveh, he met Damis, who thence- 
forward became his devoted disciple and companion. Da:^8 
told him that he knew the languages of the countries in which 
they proposed to travel, but Apollonius replied that he knew 
all tongues, because he could read men’s thoughts (i. 18).Ti In 
Babylon he seems to have met the Magi. He also met, and 
was entertained by, the king, Bardanes, but refused to take 
part with him in a sacrifice involving' the shedding of blood, 
or to go to the chase with him, regarding the sport as cruel to 
animals (i. 26-88), After visiting the surrounding cities (i. 89), 
they made for the Indian frontier, and seem to have entered 
In(ha by the Khyber Pass (ii. 6). A guide having conducted 
them to Taxila (Attock, ii. 20), Apollonius was entertained by 
king Phraotes, who afterwards gave him a letter to larchas, 
the eldest of the wise men (ii. 40). Crossing the tributaries of 
the Indus (ii. 43) to the valley of the Ganges (iii. 6), they at 
length reached the goal of their journey, the castle or monastery 
of the wise men (iii. 10). Apollonius was conducted alone by a 
messenger to the castle (iii. 10). Here he was allowed to ask any 
questions he pleased.** A messenger was then sent to invite 
Damis to attend as well (iii. 84), Apollonius, during his stay, be- 
sides learning many secrets from these Brahmans or Buddhists, tt 


* Againj several gaps have been detected in his story (the first 
after Bk. i. ch. 16 ; another of about twenty years from a.d. 72). 

t We are also told that before his birth, Proteus, the Egyptian 
god, announced to his mother that the child she would bear 
would be an incarnation of himself. It is said that he was born 
in a meadow, and that a chorus of swans sang in unison to 
celebrate the event (i. 4 f 

t We are told later (viii. 24) that in Greece Apollonius’ dis- 
ciples called themselves Apollonians, 

S He refused, that is to say, to wear clothes made from living 
creatures. 

Ii So Philostratus tells us here. Whenever Apollonius visited 
a temple, he wag no doubt treated as a guest. But he must 
have required money for his travels, and there are indications 
elsewhere in Philostratus’ story that Apollonius must have kept 
back part of his inheritance ; so Tredwell, p. 49. 

^ i This is clearly what Apollonius means. T^en we are told 
(i. 20) that he knew the language of animals, the idea is the 
same. We are told elsewhere that he sometimes made use of an 
interpreter. See Max Wundt, p. 320 f. ; G. R. S. Mead, p. 112. 

** In reply to the question, what the wise men thought of 
themselves, larchas said ‘gods,’ and explained, ‘because we 
are good men ’ (iii. 18), 

tt When Apollonius said that they were * on the earth, and 
yet not on it,' it is clear that the words are to be interpreted 
spiritually (so Max Wundt, p. 318 ; 0. E. S. Mead, p. 86). But, 
on the strength of this, Damis explains that they were able to 
float at a height of two cubits above the ground ; and A. P. 
Sinnett thinks they were able to ‘elevate’ themselves in a 
modern spiritualistic sense. For parallels of such levitation 
see Rohde, p. 180, n. 1 ; Gray, in AJTh^ vii. 809. 


was allowed to witness certain cures. larchas touched a cripple 
and healed him ; he also restored sight to a blind man, and the 
use of his hand to a paralytic (iii. 39).* They made the home* 
ward journey partly by ship, going from the Indus to the mouth 
of the Euphrates (iii. 62-58). Then, by way of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Antioch, Seleucia, and Cyprus, they came to Ionia (iii. 68). 
Visiting Ephesus, Apollonius warned the inhabitants of an ap- 
proaching plague. They disregarded his warning, and he retired 
to Smyrna (iv. 1-6). When the plague came, ambassadors were 
sent to him to implore his help. He returned to Ephesus and 
calmed the inhabitants.! They next visited Pergamus, where 
Apollonius cured diseases (iv. Ip, Troy, Lesbos (iv. 13), and 
eventually sailed for Athens.! we next find them in Corinth 
(iv. 25). § When at length they came to Rome, all Apollonius’ 
companions but eight fled. In Rome the reformer was very out- 
spoken. Moreover, a distemper broke out to which Nero became 
a victim. The people prayed for his recovery, and Apollonius 
is reported to have said that ‘ the gods were to be forgiven if 
they took pleasure in the company of buffoons and jesters* 
(iv. 44). Tigellinus had him arrested on a charge of high 
treason. But he was impressed by his conversation, and, tak- 
ing him for a god, released him. While Apollonius was at 
Rome, a girl of consular family, who had ‘ seemingly died,’ was 
carried out to burial. Apollonius touched her, and ‘ wakened 
her from that death with which she seemed to be overcome’ 
(iv. 46). i He left the city when Nero published an edict ex- 
cluding philosophers from Rome (iv. 47). He now went to 
Spain, landing at Gades (Cadiz). After staying here a short 
tune (iv, 47), he went to Africa, and thence by sea to Sicily, 
where he visited the principal cities and temples (v. 11-14). 
Returning to Greece (v. 18), he sailed from Piraaus for Chios 
(v. 21), and then went by way of Rhodes to Alexandria, where 
the people looked upon him as a god (v. 24). ‘TT Going up the 
Nile as far as Ethiopia, he visited certain gymnosophists or 
ascetics (vi. 1-27). He next returned to Alexandria (vi. 28), and 
Titus, having been declared emperor, requested him to confer 
with and advise him at Tarsus (vi. 29-84). After this he seems 
to have returned to Egypt. We then find him crossing from 
Egypt to Greece, taking ship at Corinth, and sailing by way of 
Sicily to Puteoli. Thence he journeyed to Rome, foreknowing 
that the Emperor Domitian had decided to have him. arrested 
(vii. 10-16). The Praetorian prefect iElian interviewed him 
privately, and warned him of the charges that would be made 
against him (vii. 13), one of which was that he had allowed the 
people to call him a god. He was put in prison (vii. 22), and 
later the Emperor ordered his hair to be cut off (vii. 34),** 
Before he went to make his defence before the Emperor, 
Apollonius sent Damis to Puteoli : there, after he had made 
the defence, he was to come to him and another friend Demetrius 
(vii. 41). The Emperor, after hearing Apollonius’ replies to his 
questions, acquitted him, but bade him remain to converse with 
him privately.!! Later he returned to Greece (vii. 16), where 


*In a letter of farewell to larchas, Apollonius says: * I will 
continue to enjoy your conversation as if still with you, if I 
have not drunk of the cup of Tantalus in vain.’ A. P. Sinnett 
(p. 18) thinks of telepathy ; G. R. S. Mead (p. 88) says it is 
evident that the ‘ cup of Tantalus ’ is identic^ with the ‘ wis- 
dom’ which has been imparted to Apollonius, and is once more 
to he brought hack by him to the memory of the Greeks. 

! Philostr. iv, 10. We are told that Apollonius transported 
himself thither at once, and that he told the people to stone an 
old man 'with a bad squint who was begring. When they had 
done this, they found in place of the old beggar a large dog. 

X Here, we are told, Apollonius cast a demon out of a young 
man, and as it went forth it overthrew a statue (iv. 20). 

§ Here, we are told, Apollonius exorcized a demon, an empusa 
or a lamia, who in the form of a fair maiden had captivated one 
of his pupils, Menippus. Of. Keats, ‘Lamia*; and Burton, 
Anatomy of Melanchwy. 

I Philostratus evidently thinks that she was not dead. Apol- 
lonius seems to have awakened her out of a catalepsy or hypnotic 
sleep. On this see Joseph Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism, 
London, 1907. J. M. Robertson {Christianity and mythology, 
London, 1900) derives the story of the awakening of the daughter 
of Jairus in Mt 9 i 8 ff. from this episode in Philostratus. But, 
in spite of the resemblance, there is no reason to see any 
direct connexion between the two events (so Erwin Rohde, p. 868, 
n. 6). F. 0. Baur and Albert R6ville think that the story in 
Philostratus was modelled on that of the raising of the young 
man at Nain or of the daughter of Jairus. If, however, the 
story was borrowed, the model, as Julius Jessen suggests 
(p. 18 f.), is no doubt to be found in Asclepiades (Pliny, HH 
xxvi. 3, 8). 

H Here he met Vespasian (v. 27), and is said to have hinted to 
him that the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas had been burned 
do-wn at Rome. That is to say, he saw the fire as a clairvoyant. 
Swedenborg is said, when in Gottenburg, to have seen clairvoy- 
antly a fire in Stockholm by which his own home was threatened 
(see Joseph Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism, p. 142 f.). 
Psychologically, Swedenborg’s vision is more intelligible. 

** F. 0. Baur fancifully compares the sufferings of Apollonius 
with the Passion of Jesus, and the conduct of his rival Euphrates 
with that of Judas Iscariot. 

!! We are told that he did not stay, but shortly afterwards 
disappeared suddenly. This was before noon; in the after- 
noon he appeared to Damis and Demetrius at Puteoli (viii. 10). 
Pythagoras also is said to have had the power of suddenly dis- 
appearing (see lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. ch- 217 ; Max Wundt, 
p. 821). It has been claimed that the same kind of phenomenon 
has been noted in modem times (as recently as in 1901). See 
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he stayed two years (viii. 24). Here he insisted on visiting the 
cave of Trophonius* at Lebadea in Boeotia, forcing his way 
in (viii. 19). Having returned to Ephesus, while he was in the 
middle of a discourse there, he saw and announced the death 
of Domitian.t He disappeared altogether at the end of the 
reign of Nerva, having purposely sent Damis away to Eome 
(viii. 28).t At what age he died is uncertain. It has been put 
at 80, 90, or 100. 

There is no valid reason for questioning the his- 
torical existence of Apollonius. His character on 
the whole is quite intelligible ; his teaching is 
clear and consistent. He was a Neo-Pythagorean 
religious reformer, a vegetarian, an ascetic, and a 
student of medicine ; and in his creed, a worship- 
per of Helios, a universalist and humanitarian. § 
We need not doubt that he was able to cure cer- 
tain diseases ; and it is possible that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he made use of telepathy ; 1| but 
whether he travelled quite as much as Philostratus 
represents him to have done is open to question. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that he was an 
author. The works attributed to him, besides 
Letters, are Initiations and Sacrifices, a Testament, 
Oracles, a Life of Pythagoras, a Mymn to Memory, 
and Divination by the Stars. 

The pupil of a disciple of Apollonius is satirized 
by Lucian ; and Apollonius himself is ranked by 
Apuleius with Moses and Zoroaster. Dio Cassius, 
who was also patronized by Julia Domna, tells us 
in his History (Ixxvii. 18) that Caracalla (211-216) 
erected a chapel or monument to his memory ; and 
Lampridius {Life of Alexander Severus, xxix.) says 
that Alexander Severus included Apollonius, with 
Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, amongst his house- 
hold gods. We learn from Vopiscus {Life of Aure- 
lian, xxiv.) that, when Aurelian (270-275) was 
besieging Tyana, Apollonius appeared to him, 
whereupon the Emperor vowed him a temple. 
Porphyry and lambhchus mention him as one of 
their authorities for the * Life ’ of Pythagoras. A 
more famous reference to him is that of Hierocles 
{Discursm Philalethes, c. 305), proconsul of Bi- 
thynia under Diocletian ; in criticizing the claims 
of the Christians, he cited the wonders of Apol- 
lonius in order to show that ‘ miracles * were not 
the peculiar property of Christianity. Eusebius of 
Csesarea replied to him in a treatise, contra Hiero- 
clem. Lacbantius also (c. 315) attacked Hierocles. 
Later, however, Jerome and Augustine speak 
highly of Apollonius’ character at least, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris says that ‘ perchance no his- 
torian will find in ancient times a philosopher 
whose life is equal to that of Apollonius.’ Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus and Eunapius also eulogize him. 

Hierocles contrasted the miracles of Apollonius 
with those of Jesus. Later writers have contended 
that Apollonius was invented as a pagan rival of 
Christ. IT This is the view of F. C. Baur and Albert 

Joseph Lapponi, JSyptiotism and Spiritism, p. 131 f. A. P. 
Sinnett thinks it not impossible for Apollonius to have made 
himself invisible. He would then have been able ‘ immediately 
afterwards to levitate himself and pass out, over the heads of 
the people assembled, from such a building as a Roman court, 
open to the air, no doubt, in many directions ’ (p. 26, cf. p. 18). 
The truth is, no doubt, that this is one of the touches introduced 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna. 

* F. O. Baur compares this with the descent of Christ to 
Hell. 

t The story is also told by Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 18). Joseph j 
Lapponi {Hypnotism and Spiritism, p. 138) refers to this as one i 
of the early instances of clairvoyance or telepathy. 

t We are told that subsequently he appeared in a vision to i 
a young man, and convinced him of the truth of immortality. ! 

§ He protested against gladiatorial shows, and against every 
form of cruelty to animals. The slaves of his companions he 
regarded as part of his philosophic community (iv. 34). Cf. 
Jean Rdville, p. 212 f. 

II There seems to be sufiScient evidence for cures of a like 
nature in modern times (see Albert B. Olsten, Mind Power, 
London, 1906, ip. 108). 

IF In the 16th cent. Apollonius was denounced as a detestable 
magician. In 1680, Charles Blount published, with a polemical 
purpose, a translation of part of Philostratus’ work, with notes 
which have been attributed to Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy. 
Voltaire and others made a similar use of Apollonius. 


Rdville, who find a number of more or less fanciful 
parallels between the story of the Gospels* and 
that of Philostratus ; only they think that the 
latter was written not, as earlier critics supposed, 
in a hostile sense, but in the spirit of the religious 
syncretism of the age. More recent critics, how- 
ever, have rightly maintained that there is no 
trace of any direct connexion between the two 
stories. In Philostratus the whole narrative bears 
a Greek stamp ; t and his model for the life of 
Apollonius, if he had one, was Pythagoras. J As 
Julius Jessen further points out (p. 12), if Philp- 
stratus’ work had had a polemical purpose, certain 
important miracles of healing would have been 
ascribed to Apollonius rather than to the Indians. 
Nor is it remarkable that two religious reformers 
should have lived about the same time and have 
had somewhat similar experiences (cf. Ed. Baltzer, 
p. 388). It should be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the newest view about Apollonius is that he 
was a kind of spiritualist, § It is held by A. P. 
Sinnett, and to some extent by G. R. S. Mead. 
Mr. Sinnett, writing in 1898, says that ‘ until the 
occult revival of the last twenty years, no modern 
students of philosophy were in possession of any 
clue by which it would have been possible for them 
to have understood Apollonius ’ (p. 4 ; cf . G. R. S. 
Mead, p. 116). 
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Le Merveilleux dans UAntiquiU, Paris, 1862 ; > Ed. Baltzer, 
Apollonius von Tyana, Rudolstadt i/Th., 1883. (iii.) Other 
works : F. C. Baur, Apollonius von Tyana und Christus, 
Tiibingen, 1832 [reprinted by Eduard Zeller, Hrei Alhand-- 
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Newman, ‘Apollonius Tyanseus’ in Smedley’s JEncyo. Met- 
ropol., London, 1846, x. pp. 619-644 ; Ed. Muller, War Apol- 
lonius von Tyana ein Weiser oder ein Betriiger oder ein 
Schwdrmer und Fanatiker $ Breslau, 1861 ; Albert Rdville, 
Apollonius of Tyana, the Pagan Christ of the Third Century, 
[Eng. tr.], London, 1866; C. L. Nielsen, ApoUonios fra 
Tyana, Copenhagen, 1879 ; C. H. Pettersch, Apollonius von 
Tyana der Meidenapostel, Reichenberg, 1879 ; Julius Jessen, 
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APOLOGETICS.— 

A. HISTORICAL Introduction-. 

B. APOLOGETICS OF TO-DAY. 

I. Outline of a progressive Apology. 

II. Methods of Apology and modern needs. 

III. Arguments arranged according to the sphere in which 

they lie. 

(i.) The physical realm. 

1. The evidence of nature. 

(а) The argument from matter, life, and mind., 

(б) The argument from design in nature. 

2. The problems of natwre. 

(a) Miracles. 

(b) Evolution. 

(c) Monism, true and false. 

(d) Suffering. 

* Baur and R6ville (p. 64) also contend that Apollonius * com- 
bines in his own person many of the characteristics of the 
Apostles.’ 

t So Pettersch, p. 22 ; Max Wundt, p. 821. Baur’s most im- 
portant point is that the Greek and Roman literatures of the 
time are not familiar with the idea of the casting out of demons 
as found in the story of Apollonius. But, as J. M. Robertson 
says (p. 286), this is ‘ to make the arbitrary assumption that the 
superstitions of Syria could enter the West only by Judaic or 
Christian channels.’ 

X So Julius Jessen, p. 30 f.; and J. M. Robertson, p. 286. 

§ Baltzer, writing in 1883, wondered that modern spiritualista 
had not claimed him. 
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(ii.) The psYcmoAii realm. 

1. Historicai arguments. 

(а) The Jews and OT i^ophecy. 

(б) The historical Christ 

(c) The Resurrection of Christ 

(d) The history of Christianity and of the Church. 

2. Psychological arguments. 

(a) The changed life of the disciples, and the con- 

version of St Paul. 

(h) The witness of Christian customs and itistitutions. 

(c) The success of Christianity, 

(d) The abiding unity of faith. 

(e) The argurmni from the psychological nature of 
religion. 

EXCURSUS:— The general superiority of Chris- 
tianity to other religions. 

S. Metaphysical arguments. 

(a) The argument from intelligence, will, and con- 
science. 

(b) The argument from consciousness. 

(c) The argument from the idea of God. 

(d) The Cosmological or JStiological argument. 
Excursus :~-The anthropological attach. 

(iii.) The moral realm. 

1. Arguments for theistic belief from the moral realm 
of thought. 

(a) The universal idea of God and cultivation of re- 
ligion. 

(b) The moral sense in man, the conscience and the 
sense of sin. 

(c) The moral course of the world’s history. 

2. Arguments for Christianity from the moral realm 
of fact. 

(a) The Christian Scriptures. 

(b) The morality of Christianity. 

(c) The Person of Christ, the moral ideal. 

(iv.) The spiritual realm. 

(a) The testimony of the spiritual faculty. 

(b) The testimony to Christianity of the ^ritual 
yearnings of men. 

c) The testimony of holy lives. 

d) The personal experience of the Christian. 

A. Historical Introduction. define the 
berm ‘ Apologetics ’ as the Christian defence against 
attack by non-Christians. Facing outwards as it 
ioes, it therefore need not include reference to the 
iootrine and theology which lie behind it. W e may 
further limit this wide subject, in order to reduce 
it to the compass of an article, by omitting its 
bistory altogether. As different ages have had to 
face different attacks, this would be altogether im- 
possible, were it not that the results of centuries 
of assault and defence have in our own age been 
collected in an academic form, so as to be the basis 
of a scientific system of Apologetics, as a regular 
branch of Christian literature and activity. 

The need and use of Christian apologetics have 
epcisted from the beginning. All early Christian 
literature is in a sense an apologia, as is shown 
even in the NT from the first words of the first 
sermon onwards (Ac 2^^“^®). With regard to the 
recognized ‘ Apologists ’ of the succeeding age, we 
shall note only two features. On the one hand, 
they found themselves called on to defend not so 
much the beliefs of Christianity as the behaviour 
of Christians j and, on the other hand, they de- 
veloped the offensive as well as the defensive 
method of answer. Among the chief names are 
those of Justin Martyr, Aristides, Melito of Sardis, 
Minueius Felix, Tatian, and Tertullian. 

From the 3rd cent, attacks became less personal 
and more doctrinal, and in the hands of such 
enemies as Celsus, the more hostile Neo-Platonists, 
and Julian, the Scriptures had become an object of 
ridicule. The later apologists are therefore of a 
somewhat different stamp, and we can only refer 
to such varied writers as Origen {against Gelsus), 
Amohius, Lactantius, Cyril of Alexandria {against 
Julian), Macarius Magnes, and Augustine {de 
Givitate Dei), Gradually the need for such works 
ceased, and, as we pass to the later centuries, we 
find that apologists deal no longer with the faith 
generally, but with special problems in coimexion 
with it. It is the philosophic aspect that the 
Middle Ages give us, and the works of chief 
importance are the Monologion and Pvoslogion of 
Anselm, the Dialogue inter Philosophum JudcBum 


et Christianum of Abelard, and the Stmima Theo- 
logies contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas. The 
work of Anselm is of the most abiding interest, for 
it was he who first formulated the famous a priori 
proof of the being of God known as the Onto- 
logical ar^ment. A new era ‘began with the rise 
of Deism in the 18th cent., when the effort was 
made to set up a ‘ religion of nature ’ in place of 
Christianity. In England the chief answer came 
from Bishop Butler, who saw that the deistical 
admissions as to the existence and supremacy of 
God, the sins of men,^ and the reality of judgment, 
were valuable premises on which to base an 
argument for the acceptance of the whole of the 
faith. Starting with natural religion, he showed 
in his Analogy, by an argument which will always 
remain a famous Christian apologetic, that re- 
vealed religion follows^ from it, as neither more 
difficult nor more incredible. 

The next attack, apepresented by David Hume, 
was upon the credibility of ^ miracles, and Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, in answer, remains a 
classic in the history of English apologetics. The 
19th cent, saw a more determined assault on the 
supernatural, and the growth of Positivism, Agnos- 
ticism, and Scepticism has been such that it must 
still be reckoned with in discussing the apologetics 
of the present day, and count has still to be taken 
of Huxley and Herbert Spencer, as well as of 
Haeckel, in setting forth, as we now proceed to 
do, the present state of the problem. 

See J. Donaldson, * The Apol^ists ’ (vols. ii. and iii. of Sist. 
of Chr. Lit.), 1864 ; J. PatricK, The Apology of Origen in reply 
to Celsus, 1892, pp. 121-262 ; J. M. Rig-g, St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury, 1896 ; J. Cairns, Unbelief in the 18th Century, 1880 ; W. 
A. Spooner, Bishop Butler, 1901. 

B. Apologetics of to-daf.— Instead of giving 
the outline of any one present-day apologetic work, 
an attempt is made below to state in general terms 
the chief arguments that are being used to-day to 
defend the Christian faith. Naturally they will be 
given by way of statement and not by way of 
argument, and will be placed in an order which is 
meant to he scientific, rather than such as will 
make the most forcible appeal to readers. 

For the subject generally, see A. B. Bruce, Apologetics : or, 
Christianity defensively stated, ^1892 ; C. A. Row, Christian 
Evidences in relation to Modem Thought (Bampton Lectures, 
1877) ; W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902 ; Lons- 
dale Ragg, Evidences of Christianity (Oxford Oh. Text Bks., 
1906); F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, pop. ed. 1904; Chris- 
tian Apologetics, ed. W. W. Seton, 1908 ; G. P. Fisher, Manual 
of Christian Evidences, 1892 ; W. H. Turton, The Truth of 
Christianity, 1900 ; A. J. Harrison, Problems of Christianity 
and Scepticism, 1891 ; J. R. Illingworth, Reason and Revela- 
tion : an Essay in Christian Apology, 1906. 

First, it will be well to indicate the limitations 
in his arguments which the wise apologist is ready 
to concede. He does not claim that they afford 
irrefragable proof of his beliefs. To assert that 
Christianity can be conclusively demonstrated by 
merely intellectual proof is to stultify the nature of 
a true revelation. If an essential of true religion 
be the exercise of faith, and if God has revealed 
Himself by appealing to a faculty in men which is 
not their reason, it will be impossible to make a 
man a Christian by mere argument. The final 
appeal is to the heart; the appeal to the mind 
must content itself with proving without a shadow 
of doubt that Christianity is rational, credible, and 
probable. This is specially true of the arguments 
for the being of God. None of them amounts to 
positive proof, and yet it must not be forgotten 
that there are many of them, and that their 
cumulative force adds enormously to their weight. 

I. Outline of a progressive Apology. — We now 

roceed to give an outline of the successive stages 

y which the argument leads up from simple 
Theism to the Christian creed. 

{a) Natural Keligion. — God exists, and may 
be known apart from revelation. This is proved 
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■^y — (1) The argument from General Consent, 
That which is merely subjective when applied to 
the spiritual experience of the individual, and is 
therefore viewed with suspicion by opponents, 
becomes objective when it shows a ‘consensus 
gentium ’ to belief in a God. (2) The Cosmological 
or Mtiological argument^ which suggests the uni- 
verse as an effect which must have a cause. (3) 
The Teleological or Design argument, which sug- 
gests that the order of nature implies a First Cause 
who is intelligent and free. (4) The Ontological 
argument, which points to God as the highest 
imaginable object of thought, and the ground of 
thought itself. (5) The Moral^ argument, which 
takes man’s conscience as implying a lawgiver who 
inspires him without being identified with him. 
(6) The Eistorical argument, which points to the 
sense of purpose and design running through 
Wman history. 

{b) Revealed Religion.— (1) Natural religion 
leads us to expect something further, and suggests 
a Deity who would be sure to make Himself 
known. (2) This further step necessarily involves 
the supernatural . The ob j ections to a supernatural 
revelation must be faced, viz. (a) such inadequate 
theistic theories as Pantheism, Deism, and Modem 
Theism ; (/3) such anti-theistic theories as Atheism, 
Agnosticism, and Materialism. Miracle must be 
discussed in its relation to natural law and to the 
purpose of revelation. (3) The Christian revela- 
tion must be shown to be intrinsicallv superior 
to other religions — Polytheism, Buddhism, and 
Muhammadanism — and to be the successor and 
higher fulfilment of Judaism. (4) The argument 
is led to that around which all centres — ^the Person 
of Christ. The Christ of the Gospels and Epistles 
is shown to be historic, the Resurrection makes 
all other miracles possible, and Christ remains the 
moral miracle of the world. (5) This is naturally 
followed by the history and influence of Chris- 
tianity, as educating and regenerating the world, 
and showing a superhuman power of recuperation 
and continued existence. (6) This leads to the 
dispensation of the Holy; Spirit and the work of 
the Church. Christian institutions, such as the 
ministry, the Sacraments, and the Christian year, 
are seen to be witnesses both to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. 

II. Methods of Apology and modern needs. — 
The bitter attack upon miracles in the 19th cent, 
has caused recent apologists to seek some line of 
proof that should be independent of this confident 
assault. It is on the moral aspects of Christianity 
that the chief stress is now laid. And the subject 
is no longer divided according to the old divisions 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, In the attempt 
to use every line of defence, it is preferable to 
marshal the evidences in accordance with the 
successive spheres in which they lie. 

(1) Lowest stands the p^ypcal realm, but it is 
the arguments of science with which it is filled. 
The development of physical science during last 
century, as shown in new theories of which we 
connect the beginnings with the name of Dar- 
win, and the attacks of Huxley and of Herbert 
Spencer, and yet more recently of Haeckel, make 
this an important part of modern Apologetics. 
The question of miracles lies only partly within it, 
for the Christian still adopts the attitude of Paley 
towards Hume, and refuses to admit that any 
Christian miracle is a merely physical occurrence. 
But the arguments in favour of a theistic religion, 
which, in the face of modem Materialism and 
Agnosticism, must still form the basis of a defence 
of Christianity, are many of them physical and 
physiological in form. Besides actual arguments 
found in the physical sphere, there are many pro- 
blems connected with nature which need discus- 


sion. These are best placed under the same head, 
and include not only such questions as that of 
suffering, and the theory of Evolution in the forms 
which the last fifty years have made familiar, but 
that latest battleground of faith and unbelief 
which is represented by the word ‘Monism.’ At 
the present moment it seems likely that the honest 
and well-equipped apologist will have to re- consider 
each of his theistic positions in the light of the 
monistic tendency of the latest results of science, 
and indeed this has already been done in recent 
works to which reference will be made. But it 
will be impossible in this article to do more than 
show that, if a naturalistic Monism is invoked on 
one side, an even stronger weapon may be found in 
spiritual Monism on the other. The main features 
of this latter and its bearing on the faith can 
only be mentioned, and its authorities referred to. 

(2) The next sphere of evidences is the psychical, 
when we have passed from nature generally to 
human nature, from physics and matter to meta- 
physics and mind. Properly speaking, the realm 
of psychology belongs only to the present, but it 
need not exclude those other spheres of mental 
activity which we speak of in the past and the 
future. The consideration of the past must neces- 
sarily embrace a large part of Apologetics, for 
Christianity is essentially a historical religion, and 
takes its stand upon the facts of long ago. Under 
this head we prefer to place the Christian defence 
of miracles, focussing attention on the supreme 
miracle of the Resurrection, which is supreme 
not only in the sense that, if its difficulty is over- 
come, the other miracles follow naturally, but also 
in the sense that with its truth as a fact of history 
Christianity stands or falls. And every century 
the lengthening history of the faith affords a 
further means of building argument upon the past. 
In the sphere of more direct psychology which 
concerns the individual mind, we are led to such 
questions as the conversion of Paul, and the posi- 
tion of the writers of the NT. 

Some would postulate a separate sphere as the 
metaphysical — the sphere in which mental pheno- 
mena are in a special sense marshalled by reason. 
Others are content to give a metaphysical tinge to 
the stages which reach higher than the physical 
realm. 

(3) The next sphere is the moral, raised as far 
above the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. Under this head come such theistic 
arguments as the universal idea of God, the con- 
science of man, the individual consciousness, and 
the sense of sin. But the supreme moral argument 
centres in the Person of Christ. He Himself and 
His earthly life and moral teaching are now made 
the chief argument for the truth of the religion 
that He founded. He is at the same time the 
moral miracle which cannot be explained by 
‘natural’ causes, and the answer to the moral 
instincts of humanity, the key to unlock not only 
the unique monotheistic morality of Judaism, but 
such problems as those of sin and suffering, and of 
the purpose and the goal of human existence. Our 
generation is coming to realize more than those 
gone by that ‘Christianity is Christ.’ And the 
result, for the apologist, has been stated thus 
(W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1902, 
p. 25f.) : ‘The fundamental ground of Apologetics 
must be shifted from miracles to the moral char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, and verifiable facts of present 
religious experience. . . . This would seem to be 
the most wide-reaching modification required in 
modem Apologetics — a shifting of the accent from 
the past to the present, from the miraculous to the 
moral.’ 

(4) Highest and last is the spirityal realm. Here 
we reach without doubt the final argument, and 
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yet it is of but little use in Apologetics. Por a 
spiritual religion must be spiritually understood, 
and it is only to the spiritual that it can make its 
final appeal. 

It may therefore be said that the moral argmnent 
from the Person of Christ forms the chief line of 
defence, and the separation of these higher realms 
of evidence from the physical is in itself a reply to 
those opponents who try to confine the entire issue 
to the latter. 

III. Arguments arranged according to the sphere 
in which they He.-~(i.) The physical realm.— i. 
The evidence of nature. — {a) The argument from 
matter, life, and mind. — "We begin with the 
mystery of ‘Being,’ and a study of the objects of 
sense reveals that matter is the basis of them. But 
material substances are of different kinds, and 
some of them are marked off from the rest as self- 
acting, or living. These are compound substances, 
capable of reduction to the same elementary sub- 
stances as the rest, but possessed of the faculties of 
feeding, growing, and reproducing. But the life 
which they possess is far more than the sum-total 
of the material substances of which they are com- 
posed ; it is a mystery, with no explanation of its 
origin. And there is a further mystery, for con- 
nected with some of these living material beings is 
mind, which is not demonstrably derivable from life, 
any more than life is from matter; for thought, 
which is the expression of mind, appears to be far 
more than simply a movement of matter. But there 
is an attribute of all being, known as force, which 
is an important factor throughout. As mental 
force, and as vital force, it must necessarily be 
conceived of as inherent in mind and life. But 
as physical force, in the lowest of the three stages, 
it has to be regarded, as Newton insisted, as 
exterior to matter, and acting upon it. Thus 
far, physical science can speak ^aimy. But what 
answer is to be given when the question is pushed 
a stage further back ? How did these things come 
to be thus ? How did matter originate ? How is 
the gulf to be bridged that separates life from 
matter and mind from life? And whence comes 
the force that acts upon them all ? 

Materialism and Agnosticism have their answer ; 
but are they as reasonable as is the following 
Christian explanation ? Borce is derived from an 
eternal force. Matter has not always existed, but 
was created at the fiat of His will. This implies 
a personal Creator, a First Cause who is both 
single, as shown by the unity of nature, and super- 
natural, because all the laws and forces of nature 
do not contain Him, but show His work. This by 
no means denies the Atomic Theory, but explains 
how the ‘favourable circumstances’ for the new 
formations of atoms came about ; and the theory 
of Evolution is seen to be the method of His 
working, while there is no need of lame attempts 
to bridge the chasm between matter, life, and 
thought. Such an answer is no mere a priori 
argument to make certain preconceived ideas 
about religion fit in with science ; rather is it the 
most reasonable induction from the facts of the 
physical realm. It lays no blame on science for 
getting no further back than matter and force ; for 
it holds a true amosticism which denies that it 
is the province of science to go further. Merely 
weighed by probabilities, it can claim to be the 
most rational and the least difficult explanation of 
the problem of being. 

See Aubrey Moore, Science and fhe Faith,lZ%9 ; G. Sexton, 
Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism, 1879 ; W. F. Wilkin, 
son, Modem Materialism (Pres. Day Tracts) ; A. B. Bruce, 
Apologetics, 1892, ch. iv. ; F. R. Tennant, The Being of God in 
the Light of Physical Sdenoe (Camb. Theol. Essays), 1905; J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 1903 ; P. N. Wag^ett, 
Religion and Science, 1904 ; J. Fiske, Through Nature to Qod, 
1899 ; H. Wace, Christianity and Agnosticism, 1895 ; W. R. 


Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899 ; J. R. Illingworth, Divine 
Imnaamnce, 1898 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of Cod, 
1907 J J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. 

(6) The argument from design in nature . — This 
evidence, so keen a weapon in the days of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, is said by opponents to have 
become blunted by the theories of modern science. 
Romanes claimed that the place of supernatural 
design has been taken by natural selection, basing 
his claim upon the fact that all species of plants 
and animals were slowly evolved, and not separ- 
ately and suddenly created. But creation by 
God need not be sudden, and we welcome all the 
processes of evolution as so many examples of His 
method of working. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
insist that evolution is a process, not a cause. It 
serves only to push the evidence of design further 
back, and therefore to increase our admiration for 
the Designer. And it is to be noted that if the 
evidence of nature suggests the existence of a per- 
sonal Creator, the evidence of design does more, 
for it suggests His foreknowledge. 

To imagine that such exquisite mechanism as 
that of the human eye, or such wonderfully suit- 
able material in all its properties as a man’s bones, 
was due to the inanimate and fortuitous working 
of matter and force, makes a far greater demand 
than any Christian miracle. 

The popular objection to the evidence of design 
lies in pointing to ‘ nature red in tooth and claw. 
This opens the question of the problem of pain, 
which, as far as it relates to man, requires separate 
treatment. With regard to the sufferings of the 
animal world, some exaggeration of them seems 
to be made in these days, by attributing to lower 
creatures our own standard of sensibility. This is 
a department in which the apologist must be care- 
ful not to ignore the discoveries of modern Biology. 
See Biology, Suffering. 

See F. Ballardi^TAe Miracles of Unbelief, pop. ed. (1904), 
p. 66, etc. ; G. P. Fisher, The Grounds of Theistic and Chris- 
tian Belief (rev. ed. 1903), pp. 42-67 ; J. T. Tigert, Theism, a 
Survey of the Paths that lead to God, 1900. See also, for the 
kindred argument from the sublime and the beautiful in 
j nature, R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, Natural Theology of Natural 
I Beauty, 1882 ; J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, Sermon on 
i ‘Nature,* 1876; G. Rawlinson, The religious Teachings of the 
I Sublime and Beautiful in Nature (Pres. Day Tracts). 

2. The problems of nature. — (a) Miracles, — The 
apologist refuses to limit the discussion of miracles 
to the physical realm, claiming their explanation 
through the historical and the moral aspect of them. 
But it is on the material side that the attack has 
come. The modern instinct revolts from miracles, 
and echoes Hume’s assertion that no amount of 
testimony can render them credible. In our de- 
fence of them we must be careful where to begin. 
To one who does not believe in a God they are 
indeed incredible. He exalts certain so-called 
‘natural laws’ into the supreme place, and rules 
out all that does not seem to agree with them. 
But if it he assumed that the world had a Creator 
(according to the foregoing arguments from nature, 
and those suggested by other lines of thought), 
miracles at once become possible. For a miracle 
may be defined as ‘an act of God which visibly 
deviates from the ordinary working of His power, 
designed, while capable of serving other uses, to 
authenticate a Divine message.’ If we begin with 
this assumption, we may still argue, as Paley did, 
that miracles have the same degree of probability 
as God’s revelation of Himself to men. 

Therefore, if we begin with the objection ‘ Mir- 
acles are impossible,’ we must take the objector 
a stage further back, and discuss with him the 
belief in a God. But miracles are not always 
discredited by such reference to the main issue. 
The following are some of the objections levelled 
against them : — 

(a) Miracles are inconsistent with the order of 
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nature. This argument not only ignores the 
working of a God who still has control over 
His creation, but also gives a rigid uniformity to 
certain so-called ‘natural laws,^ which after all 
are based only on the imperfect induction and 
limited experience of the human mind. If modern 
science has arrived at these laws by induction from 
a study of the universe, and not by the arbitrary 
assumption that these laws are uniform, all evi- 
dence must be taken into account. And as miracles 
lay claim to evidence, science must needs take them 
into consideration, or it will be stultifying its own 
methods. Such evidence, however, lifts the ques- 
tion out of the physical realm. 

(j 8 ) It is further objected that the admission 
of miracles implies a lax or unscientific conception 
of the course of nature. And it is, indeed, true 
that Christians sometimes speak as if only miracles 
were the signs of God’s working, and as if they 
interfered with the course of nature by subverting 
its laws. But we must insist that in speaking of 
miracles as ‘ supernatural,’ we do not refer them to 
any other agency than that of so-called ‘ natural ’ 
events. We claim only that, if both historical 
and moral reasons demand it, it is both credible 
and reasonable that God should occasionally do 
what is outside man’s ordinary experience of the 
working of created things. If man himself can 
interrupt the ordinary course of nature, he must 
certainly expect that God will do the same. 

( 7 ) Perhaps the favourite attack on miracles to- 
day is the rationalizing of Biblical miracles one by 
one. It is claimed that such miracles may after 
all be brought into harmony with nature, for they 
are really to be referred to ‘ natural ’ causes. To 
have exalted them into more is the result of mis- 
take or fraud. We reply that the only answer is 
in the weighing of the evidence. We are taken at 
once out of the physical realm into that of psycho- 
logy and history. 

(d) Attempts are continually made to discredit 
all miracles by pointing to those that Christians 
themselves do not accept. But we may confine 
the issue to those Biblical miracles which have 
their climax in the Eesurrection. We are not 
called on to explain the work of Pharaoh’s 
magicians, the many marvels of the Middle Ages, 
or the achievements of occultism to-day. It is 
enough to prove that certain miracles actually 
happened, as an attestation of a Divine revelation. 

See Mozley. Mirades (Hampton Lectures for 1865) ; Lord 
Grimthorpe, Review of Hwme and Mwd&y on Mirades^ 1883 ; 

A. T. Lyttleton, The Place of MirmUs in Religion^ 1899 ; A. 

B. Bruce, The Miraculous MemerU m the Gos^ds, 11^6. 

(b) JSvolution, — The modern theory of Evolution 
touches the faith at many points. The sceptic 
uses it to discredit the design argument (see above), 
and to show that there is no room for the exist- 
ence or working of a God ; to explain the life of 
the one Perfect Man as due simply to natural 
causes in the evolutionary progress of the race; 
and to point to the origin and development of 
Christianity as an evolution from natural causes 
and previous sources. The apologist refuses to 
hand over Evolution to be a mere weapon in the 
enemy’s hand. He claims that it is also his own. 
He sees in it the visible processes (or rather, the 
theories about them whicn the human mind has 
tried to express) whereby God works. The evolu- 
tion of Christ and Christianity he refuses to discuss 
merely in the physical realm, but applies the his- 
torical method to both, and finds that they can be 
shown to be evolved from natural causes only by 
arguments which ignore the first principles of 
Evolution itself. But the Christian apologist is 
not content merely to apply the theory of Evolu- 
tion in the same sphere as his opponent. He 
claims that the principle may be extended more 


widely to embrace the moral world in the present 
as well as the physical world in the past, to 
strengthen the conviction and hope of the (Christian 
with regard to the future. The following words 
will illustrate such a position (J. M. Wilson, 
Evolution and the Holy Scriptures [1903], p. 18) : 
‘ Evolution is showing us in very plain ways some 
of those truths that we have grasped only in 
words, the Unity of Nature, the Divine Plan, the 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence of God. ... It is, 
moreover, a marvellous help to faith and patient 
wmrk to believe that as there has been an evolu- 
tion in nature in the past, so there is such a pro- 
cess in man and in the moral world now going on.’ 

See J. Iverach, Evolution and Christianity ^ 1894 ; E, 
Griffith- Jones, The Ascent through Christy 1899; J. Cairns, 
Is the Evolution of Christianity from mere natural Causes 
credible ? (Pres. Day Tracts) ; J. M. Wilson, Problems of Re- 
ligion and Science^ 1900; F. B. Jevons, Evolution^ 1900, and 
Religion in Evolution, 1906; J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^, 1903 ; H. Calderwood, Evolution and Man’s Place 
in Nature^ 1896 ; J. M. Baldwin, Eeveloyment and Evolu- 
tion, 1902i; G. H. Howison, The Limits of Evolution'^, 1905. 

(c) Monism, true and false. — The tendency of 
modern science has been to discover a closer unity 
in all things than had been imagined. Upon this 
the opponents of Christianity have not been slow 
to seize. They have never been able satisfactorily 
to bridge the gulf between matter and spirit. 
Now they have the word of science that such dual- 
ism has been discredited by recent research, and 
that all phenomena, whether material or spiritual, 
must he explained as essentially one, and that 
therefore the only rational theory of the universe 
is some form of Monism. The wise apologist does 
not meet this with a denial. He is ready to listen 
to science as long as science retains its proper 
sphere; and if monistic belief seems the most 
rational, he does not reject it because it has been 
said to controvert Theism, but first examines the 
matter, and then re-considers his theistic position 
in the light of his conclusion. Therefore, tlie first 
question to he asked is what is meant by Monism, 
and the second is what is its bearing on Christian 
belief. 

(a) Monism is a word which is growing in popu- 
larity, but it certainly does not always mean the 
same thing. There is a naturalistic, or scientific, 
and there is a spiritual Monism. The case is like 
that of Evolution : one aspect of the theory is said 
to overthrow Christianity, but another side is 
claimed as supporting it. ^ There is no doubt that 
the Monism which makes itself most heard is that 
of the naturalistic kind, such as is identified with 
the name of Haeckel. It does, indeed, claim not 
to he materialistic, and recognizes Spirit as well as 
Matter ; hut it refuses to allow a dualistic dis- 
tinction between God and the world, and regards 
Force and Matter as only two sides of one reality 
or Substance, which does everything and is every- 
thing. There is an invariable ‘ Law of Substance ’ 
whereby this Substance is in a process of evolu- 
tion which causes eternal motion throughout the 
Universe. Such evolution is succeeded in turn by 
dissolution, and thus new worlds are continually 
being bom and re-horn. There is no place left for 
God, freedom, or immortality. The one single 
Substance operates of necessity and without ceas- 
ing, through all things, so that everything is deter- 
mined by what has gone before ; and when each 
individual has served his turn, he gives way to 
another, and disappears. But there are modinca- 
tions of such Monism which are not necessarily 
anti-theistic. Some allow that there is an under- 
lying Source of all things, of which Force and 
Matter represent ‘only two difierent sides or 
phenomenal aspects,’ and even the name of God 
may he admitted if ‘ stripped of its theological and 
anthropomorphic associations, and not opposed to 
or set above the principle of the unity of nature.’ 
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But there is quite a dilferent kind of Monism 
which the Christian may fearlessly accept and 
assert, and that is Spiritual Monism. The term 
has heen explained ( W. L. Walker, Christian Theism 
and a Spiritiml Monism, 1906, p. 202) as ‘ adopted 
in order to set forth both agreement with Science 
in acceptance of its facts, and difference from the 
interpretation which some in the name of Science 
give to these facts. It acknowledges the two- 
sidedness that is everywhere manifested, and sees 
everything and every being in the world to be the 
result of the working or unfolding or development 
in its conditioned form, of a single Power manifested 
as both material and spiritual. But, instead of 
giving the predominance to the material side, or 
equal value merely to the two sides, or leaving 
them both unexplained, it regards the spiritual 
side as that which is logically first and deepest — 
that which the material side only expresses and 
serves — that which manifests its supremacy^ in our 
own consciousness.’ And the claim that this form 
of Monism makes is this : * So far as we are able at 
all to understand ourselves, and to look out upon the 
immeasurable vastness beyond, no monistic scheme 
can be tolerated which does not both do us justice 
and transcend us. And certainly a monism which 
treats the world of phenomena as real, whilst re- 
garding as illusory, or as ultimately mechanical, 
the world of noumena, sufficiently discredits itself. 
Spiritualistic monism is not guilty of the latter, 
nor can it be denied that it fairly fulfils the 
former ’ (F. Ballard, Theomonism True, 1906, 
p. 378). 

Before passing to our other question, we note 
the impossibility of trying to confine the issue to 
the merely physical realm. 

(jS) The bearing of Monism upon Christian belief 
can only be briefly indicated, and may perhaps be 
best expressed in the outline of the argument as 
given in the last-named work (pp. 380-400). (i.) 
There is no contradiction, or even collision, between 
Spiritual Monism and Theism, (ii.) It causes 
no weakening of preceding reasons for Theism, 
(iii.) It leads ^ to Divine Personality, (iv.) It 
refuses, with Theism, to treat man as an auto- 
maton. (v. ) It demands, however, the purification 
and enlargement of theistic phraseology, (vi. ) A 
twofold develomnent is involved, namely, a fuller 
recognition of Divine Immanence, and a blending 
of this with Divine Transcendence. It is in such 
directions as this that the greatest change is 
coming over Apologetics at the present moment. 

See W. L. Walker, Christian Theism and a Spiritual Mon- 
ism, 1906; F. Ballard, Haeckel's Monism False, 1906, and 
Theomonism True, 1906; J. Morris, A New Natural Theology‘s, 
1905; F. R. Tennant, Cambridge Theological Essays, 1906; 
J. F. Tristram, Haeckel and his Riddles, 1907. 

{d) Suffering, — This is a problem which has per- 
plexed mankind in every age. It has to he faced 
in relation to every system, and it has often been 
used in the attempt to discredit Christianity. The 
unmerited sufferings of men are adduced as show- 
ing that there is not a God who looks after the 
world as a Father, and the sufferings of the rest of 
creation are said to point to a ‘ nature red in tooth 
and claw’ such as no beneficent Creator would allow. 
We have to admit that the problem still remains 
for us a perplexing one, hut at the same time we 
claim that Christianity is the only system under 
which it may be viewed in a satisfactory and hope- 
ful light. Taking physical pain as the simplest 
form of suffering, we may see in it a useful and 
beneficent purpose, as forming a ‘ danger signal,’ 
without which far more harm would follow. And 
then we may apply this to suffering of a more 
complex kind. In arguing with any hut the mere 
hedonist, we may assume that the purpose of life 
is something other than enjoyment. If it he ‘ the 
growing development of our faculties through the 


discipline of life,’ then it is easy to see how it is 
helped by suffering. And we may recognize in it 
a twofold use, partly for the education of the indi- 
vidual, and partly for the w-ell-heing of the race 
even at the cost of the suffering of the individual. 

But what is the hearing of Christianity on the 
problem ? (a) The belief in a re-adjustment here- 
after explains the inequalities of suffering in the 
present world. (j3) The Fatherhood of God teaches 
that He is in sympathy with the sufferings of His 
creation, and the realization of such a sympathy 
has already proved ' the secret of endurance in the 
sufferings of the world.’ ( 7 ) The Cross of Christ, 
as not merely an isolated act of vicarious suffering, 
but the manifestation of the abiding union of the 
Divine in suffering, proves that the Divine sym- 
pathy is real. The deeds of Christ are inseparably 
linked with His words, His example with His 
precept, and the sufferer sees the problem wrapt 
in a new glory in the light of such echoes as ‘Not 
my will hut thine be done,’ and ‘He that loseth 
his life shall find it.’ (5) Not only does Christianity 
throw light on the problem in the case of the 
Founder, but the Christian is hidden to take up 
his cross and follow Christ ; the facing of it in His 
Master’s spirit and strength is a necessary and a 
joyful part of his creed. The belief in his own 
redemption through suffering makes him ready to 
‘ fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ,’ and voluntarily seek suffering in the ser- 
vice of his brethren, as well as patiently accept 
that involuntary suffering which he realizes will 
be for his eternal good, and make him more like 
the Master who was ‘ made perfect through suffer- 
ing.’ No other religion explains and glorifies suffer- 
ing thus, and therefore we claim that it attracts 
men to the Christian^ faith, instead of repelling 
them and discrediting it in their eyes. 

See Masterman, ‘The Problem of Suffering' in Topics of the 
Times (S.P.O.K.), 1906; Hlin|:worth in Lux Mundi, 1889; 
J. Martineau, A Study ojJReligion\ ii. , 1889 ; and art. Suffering. 

(ii.) The PSYCHICAL REALM. —I. Historical argu- 
ments, — (a) The Jews and OT prophecy. — While 
Christianity is not hound to answer the objections 
that are levelled against Judaism, it accepts 
Judaism as its parent. And the Jews and their 
sacred literature form a strong apologetic argument 
for our faith. Their external history is in itself a 
marvel from first to last, while their spiritual 
theology and worship amid the debased briefs of 
the ancient world, as embodied in their ideas of 
God and man and in the Messianic hope, and 
above all their prophetic instinct, which has its 
only explanation in the facts of the founding of 
Christianity, offer an argument the value of which 
is coming to he once more appreciated in our own 
day. 

See E. A. Edg’hill, The Evidential Value of Prophecy, 1906 ; 
W. Sanday^, Bampton Lectures, 1903, ch. viii. ; H. A. Redpath, 
Christ the Fulfilment of Prophecy, 1907. 

(5) The historical Christ, — The Person of Christ 
makes a higher appeal than that of mere history. 
But, viewed from the historical side, we claim (a) 
that the birth, work, death, and resurrection of 
Christ are among the best attested facts of human 
history. (jS) That their historicity would never 
have been called in question were it not for the 
miraculous element inseparably hound up with 
them, ( 7 ) That we have already shoAvn that the 
only scientific treatment of miracles is to regard 
them as capable of verification, and to weigh the 
evidence for them accordingly. (5) That when all 
the evidence for the miraculous element in Chris- 
tianity, both psychical and moral, has heen sifted, 
the whole history of its founding remains as true 
as any other fact of ancient history. 

But the sifting of historical evidence implied 
under the last head involves a study of topics which 
wiU be dealt with under their own titles. We 
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must, therefore, be content to mention them, and 
to refer to books where they are discussed. 

(1) The authenticity of the four Gospels; the 
claim that either they record facts, or else nothing 
whatever can be said about Jesus of Nazareth; 
the arbitrary and unscientific nature of the attempt 
to offer any other history than that of the Gospels ; 
the mutual relation of the Synoptic Gospels ; the 
strengthening of the evidence through their various 
lines of testimony; the witness of the Fourth 
Gospel in relation to them. 

See B. Weiss, Introd. to tTieJSiTitr, Davidson, 1887-8) ; Gore, 
The Incarnation (Bampfcon Lectures, 1891); Westcott, St. 
John's Gospel (Introd.), 1892 ; Burkitt, The Gospel History and 
its Transmission, 1906 ; Sanday, The Life of Christ in recent 
Research, 1907 ; J. Orr, The Inmrrmtwn and recent Criticism, 
1907. , ^ 

(2) The historical accuracy of Acts ; the impossi- 
bility that it is a sequel to anything but the history 
of the Gospels ; its witness to the historical Person 
of Christ. 

See Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller (1895)1; Hsxnack, LvJce 
the Physician (tr. Wilkinson, 1907), etc. 

(3) The Epistles ; the earliest witness to the life 
of Christ ; the value of their incidental allusions ; 
the basis afibrded by the four uncontroverted 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

See R. J. Knowling:, The Witness of the Epistles, 1892, 
Literary Criticism and the JUT, 1907 ; Howson, Evidential 
Conclusions from the Four greater Epistles of St, Paul (Pres. 
Day Tracts). 

(4) The arguments for a historical Christ de- 
ducible from Jewish and heathen literature ; 
Josephus, and the Talmudic account of Jeschu ; 
Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, and, indirectly, the 
True Account of Celsus. 

See E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1906, ch. v. ; Paley, 
Evidences of Christianity, 1794. 

(c) The Resurrection of Christ. — This, of course, 
is included in the proof of His historical Person on 
the lines indicated above. But from the beginning 
it formed the central evidence of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, as the supreme miracle of 
revelation, it has been the centre of attack. It 
must, therefore, receive separate treatment, owing 
to its profound importance; for it is the very 
centre of the Christian position. With it there 
stand or fall both the claim of Christ to be 
Divine and the Christian’s hope in his own resur- 
rection. At the same time, as the supreme miracle 
of the Christian revelation, it will bear the weight 
of all the other Gospel miracles. To have proved 
it to be historic is to have routed the attack on 
miracles, while isolated assaults on minor won- 
ders must be brought to face this main issue. The 
evidence for the Resurrection has been summed up 
under the following heads : — 

(a) The evidence of St. Paul. Not only is the 
risen Christ the mainspring of his changed life, 
but he asserts that he, as well as certain others 
whom he specifies, has seen Him with his own 
eyes. This is the earliest written testimony we have. 

{p) The evidence of the other Apostles and NT 
writers. Not only is this found all through their 
writings, but it forms the text and centre of the 
sermons recorded in Acts. 

(7) The indirect evidence contained in the records, 
which establishes the fact that the appearances 
were under varied circumstances, to those in 
different frames of mind, in the same country and 
generation as they are said to have happened, and 
the cause of a changed life to believers and of 
bitter opposition from their enemies. The sudden 
change from sorrow to Joy in the first disciples is 
incapable of any other explanation.* 

(5) The evidence of the empty grave. Had 
Christ’s enemies possessed the corpse, they would 
have produced it ; had His followers possessed it, 
Christianity would have been consciously founded 

* See below, under Psychological arguments, (a) concerning 
their changed life. 


on a gigantic fraud. This view is now held by no 
one. 

(e) The evidence of Christ’s life before the Cruci- 
fixion. The records show that He fully expected 
this sequel, though His disciples were quite unable 
to grasp it or to realize it when it had actually 
happened. 

(ij) The evidence of the Church. Not only has 
the Resurrection been the central belief of the 
Church from those days until these, but such in- 
stitutions as Sunday and the Eucharist, and the 
joy that is containea in them, cannot be explained 
by any other means. 

Such evidence is far stronger than that which 
supports most of the accepted history of the ancient 
world. Such objections as the absence of eye- 
witnesses and the inconsistency of the accounts 
would never have been raised, but for the stupendous 
issue depending on the historic truth of the Resur- 
rection. 

Opponents are powerless to deny that the evi- 
dence was sufficient from the earliest days to 
enable every Christian absolutely to accept the 
fact, and make it the centre of his belief and con- 
duct. All that they can do is to try to account for 
this belief in such a way as to deny the actual fact. 

Bruce reduces such non-Christian hypotheses to five. 

1. The thief theory.— disciples stole Christ’s body, as 
perhaps He had told them to, in order to make men believe in 
a resurrection. Such a theory as this of Reimarus is now 
universally discredited. 

2. The swoon theory. — Christ did not really die, but revived, 
escaped, and pretended to have risen. This view of Paulus and 
Schleiermacher has been refuted even by Strauss as inconsistent 
with the character of such a moral reformer, while its practical 
difficulties are insuperable. 

8. The vision theory. — Renan and Strauss assert that the belief 
arose from the hallucination of several disciples, the first to sug- 
gest it being Mary Magdalene, an excitable woman who had once 
been possessed. But this directly contradicts every word of 
the only existing records, which show that excited expectancy 
was entirely absent. Nor is it possible to think, if the Resur- 
rection was only subjective, that these visions suddenly gave 
place after six weeks to the calm strength of the early Church. 

4. The theory of objective visions, or telegram hypotMSis . — ^This 
is Keim’s attempted compromise. The appearances were not 
purely subjective, but the objective cause was not a risen body 
of Christ, but His glorified Spirit comforting them by ‘sending 
telegrams from heaven.’ But such a theory, without avoiding 
the supernatural, does not free the disciples from hallucination, 
for they certainly thought their Master was there in the flesh, 
and not in heaven.* 

6. The mythical theory. — ^There were no appearances at all, 
but the strong way the disciples spoke of the continued life of 
their crucified Master was misunderstood by the Apostolic 
Ohurdi. Hence arose the myth of the Resurrection, which 
was later embodied in the legendary accounts contained in the 
Gospels. Thus Weizsacker and Martineau would say that 
all w accounted for as an evolution from the conviction that 
flashed upon the disciples in their sorrow that ‘Heroes die 
not,’ and after all their Master was not dead. The craving for 
something more objective led to the invention of legendary 
Christophanies. We can only answer here, that there is no 
time for the growth of a myth that would change the human 
Jesus into the Divine Christ of our Gospels, that it even demands 
that such a change of belief should have taken place before Pente- 
cost* and that such an explanation of the experience of the first 
disciples cannot be made to fit with the only records we have 
of their words and conduct. We thus turn back to the Chris- 
tian theory as the only rational and historical explanation of 
the facte. Any further discussion of the nature of the glorified 
body belongs £0 the province of theology. ItJ is enough to have 
assurance that the supreme miracle on which Christianity is 
based is a historic fact. 

See Bruce, JSaur,pp. 383-398 ; W. Milligan, The Resurrection 
^ our Lord, 1881 ; H. Latham, The Risen Master, 1901 ; 
Sparrow Simpson, Our Lord's Resurrection, 1906, and art. 

‘ Resurrection * in JOCG. 

{d) The history of^ Christianity and of the 
Church. — Here, again, is involved, in the first 
place, a study of Acts and the Epistles. Their 
early date must he proved. Christianity is not 
the creation of St. Paul. The early Church did 
not develop as Baur suggested, but as indicated by 
the early Fathers. The primitive existence of 
Church order witnesses to the same effect. 

* However, the theory must not be entirely discounted which 
accepte the evidence of a, jS, and y above, while it rejects that 
of fi. See K. Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resur 
rectum, 1907. 
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See L. Pullan, TU Books of the NT, 1901 ; Gore, The Church 
and the Ministry^, 1900 ; Neander, Mistory of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (tr. Ryland, 1861) ; A. B, 
Bruce, Ferdinand Christian Baur (Pres. Day Tracts) ; Salmon, 
Introd. to the NT, 1885. 

2 * Psychological arguments, — We must explain 
that this term is used for convenience to denote 
that class of argument which is not strictly his- 
torical, but which deals either with the feelings 
of individuals, or with the inferences which may he 
drawn from Christian practices, or the relation of 
Christianity to other systems. The following are 
given as examples of such arguments 

(a) The changed life of the disciples, and the 
conversion of St. Paul, — Up to the death of Christ 
the disciples had shown themselves timid in their 
behaviour and earthly in their expectations. They 
suddenly became full of boldness and joy and a 
new spiritual force which nothing could resist. 
The psychological difficulty of such a change is 
enormous. It is overcome only by the explanation 
that their Master rose again, spiritualized their 
ideas, and gave them an abiding gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Aud even if these unlettered Galilaeans 
had been deceived, it is impossible that they could 
have in their turn deceived a cultured and expert 
Jewish Kabbi. The conversion and apostleship 
of St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to 
be a Divine revelation. 

See G. Lyttleton, Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul, 
1869 ; R. J. Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 1906. 

(2>) The witness of Christian customs and insti- 
tutions. — Allusion has already been made to these 
in their special relation to the Resurrection. But 
there are other evidential uses to which may be 
put such recognized parts of Christianity as the 
Ministry, the Sacraments, and the Christian Year. 
They satisfy the cravings of human nature, its 
needs, tendencies, and aspirations, in a way that 
no other religion does. The ministry is founded on 
the theory that man is social, and needs organiza- 
tion, continuity, and authority in the guidance of 
life. The sacramental system takes into account 
the composite nature of man, using and welding 
into one both the material and the spiritual ele- 
ments, and at the same time conveying m a definite 
form that communication of Divine grace which 
we should naturally expect to be the climax of any 
revelation which God makes of Himself to the indi- 
vidual. The Christian Year links us with the first 
centuries. Eastp and the Lord’s Day were al- 
ready observed in NT times, the observance of 
Eriday as the day of the Crucifixion is of early 
origin ; and so the list might be continued. Not 
only do these things witness to the historicity of 
the facts which they commemorate, but, viewed 
from the sphere which is psychical ratW than 
historical, they bring the whole question of Apolo- 
getics out of tne past into the present, and enable 
us to postulate the real life of those roots of 
Christianity which are hidden in the past, when 
we examine carefully those living and growing 
branches which are visible in the present. 

See Lonsdale Ragg, Bvidences of Christianity, 1906, 102-121. 

(c) The success of Christianity. — Apart from the 
moral aspect of the question, an estimate of facts 
and their relation to mere human possibilities of 
explanation, suggests an evidence of the Divine 
orim of Christianity, and of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the history of the Church. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that other 
religions may make a counter-claim, so that the 
claim of Christianity must be shown to he unique. 
The following are the chief points in the argu- 
ment : — 

(a) The early, wide, and, within certain limits, 
irresistible diiiusion of Christianity. It required 
an enormous power to kill polytheism for ever, 


and to leave not a shrine of a heathen god behind j 
hut this was what Christianity did. * 

(j3) Its power of revival and restoration after 
every declension and decay. This may be traced 
throughout history, through the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, and more modern revivals, and Chris- 
tianity may be shown to possess elements which 
Muhammadanism cannot claim. 

( 7 ) The resistance which it has been able to offer 
to successive assaults. From the days of the 
earliest martyrs persecution has been powerless to 
crush it. All the forces of the ancient world were 
arrayed against it, hut the only result was the 
decay and fall of Rome itself. And it has faced 
all objections of later days, and can point to a con- 
fusion among its opponents which makes one school 
of anti-Christian thought contradict another. 

(5) It is specially armed with means and motives 
for self -propagation. Its work of proselytizing, 
founded on the pure motives of the missionary 
spirit, is on a different plane from Buddhism and 
Muhammadanism. The rule of faith expressed in 
its creeds, the universal application of its sacred 
writings, the organization of the Church, her 
ministry, her sacraments, her worship, and her 
government, are fitted in a unique way for passing 
on the faitlx whole and unimpaired from age to 
age and from land to land. 

(e) Its success is in harmony with its own pre- 
dictions and anticipations. It is here that the 
argument from prophecy has its fullest force. For 
it begins with the earliest literature, in the promise 
that the seed of the woman sliould bruise the 
serpent’s head, and continues through centuries. 
And when it reaches the NT, it shows such un- 
likely features as the anticipation of the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, from the parable of the 
Tares at the beginning to the expectation of Anti- 
christ at the end. 

Various natural causes have been adduced to 
account for such a success, but one by one they 
may he proved insufficient, and we fall back on the 
conclusion that the origin and growth of the faith 
must he attributed to a Divine agency. 

See J[. Cairns, The Success of Christianity and modem Ex- 
planations of it (Pres. Day Tr.). 

{d) The abiding unity of faith . — In the face of 
the divisions of Christendom, and the misunder- 
standings which separate branches of the Catholic 
Church, it may seem hold to found an argument 
on the unity of Christendom in its belief. But 
when a broader view is taken, and Christianity is 
compared with other religions, a strong argument 
for the Divine origin and preservation of the Faith 
is found to lie in its continued acceptance. The 
Creeds themselves, handed on intact from ajge to age, 
present a remarkable phenomenon. Their silence 
on non-essentials combines with their insistence on 
fundamentals to prevent their ever being out of 
date. No other religion can point to so broad a 
imity. The unity of Muhammadanism or Bud- 
dhism is either local or at least Oriental, and can 
make no such appeal to the whole world. And the 
fundamentals upon which Christian belief has been 
based, quod semper, ubique, et ah omnibus, are just 
those truths which are not shared by any people 
outside Christendom. Such are the spirituality 
and Fatherhood of God, the moral condition of 
man and the blackness of his sin, the possibilities 
of universal salvation by redemption through One 
Person, in whom a human ana a Divine nature 
are combined, the Personality and Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and His work in and among men, with 
the visible Body of Christ as His sphere of work- 
ing, the approach through the sacraments, the 
authority of the Scriptures and of the Church, 
the necessity of faith, and the importance of an 
eschatology such that the thought of the future 
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resurrection of the body influences men in 
present. ^ . 

And this unitj of faith is also manifestea m 
unity of aspiration. The biographies of 
Christians in all ages reveal a kinship in 
life and belief, and the same is shown by a 
hymnology throughout the centuries. . 

It is a profound marvel that the Churches m 
difierent localities in the first days did 
begin to show some cleavage of faith and tne 
practices that result from it. It is a still ^eater 
marvel that in recent generations the multiph^* 
tion of sects, the revolt against authority, and the 
rise of free speculation within the Church, nave 
not made more impression on the fundamental 
unity of the Faith. The least difficult explanation 
of such phenomena lies in the Divine origin ana 
preservation of Christianity. 

See J, Stoughton. Vnity of Faith (Pres. Day Tracts). 

(e) The argument from the psychological wduTC 
of religion , — This is the result of a study of re* 
ligion which is of comparatively recent growth. 
Kant began the investigation of religion not merely 
by reflexion on what was positive and objective, 
but by taking it as an internal and mental fact. 
Consciousness proves the existence of religion ns a 
subjective or mental state ; but consciousness itseli 
must be analyzed, in order to analyze religion. In 
this way a threefold division of mental phenomena 
has been established — into cognitions, emotions, 
and volitions. Keligion must be a state of m- 
tellect, sensibility, or will, or some combination 
of two or all of these factors. Hegel identified 
religion and thought. Yet no mere intellectual 
act constitutes religion, though the exercise oi 
reason is an essential part of religion. If religion 
has no rational foundation, it has no real founda- 
tion. Others resolve religion into feeling or senti- 
ment. But every feeling requires an expiration, 
which can be found only in an exercise or intellect 
Hume traces religion to fear, Feuerbach to desir^ 
Schleiermacher to a feeling of dependence, to wlucn 
Mansel adds the conviction of moral obligation. 
Strauss combines all these. Kant identifies re- 
ligion with morality. But it is not simply these 
things, though it includes them. Kather is the 
religious process at once rational, emotional, and 
volitional, and is to be connected with all three-- 
knowing, feeling, and doing — in its threefold aspect 
of knowledge, aftection, and self-surrender. H 
one general notion can be made to embr^e the 
univ^sal instinct of men as regards a definition of 
religion, it is this, that it belongs to the whole 
man, in accordance with the psychology sketched 
above. The question remains, which religion 
answers best to this description ? It is only theistic 
reli^ons that can claim to do it ; polytheism, pan- 
theism, deism, and rationalism are ruled out. ‘ 
the three great theistic religions, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Muhammadanism, the last is far inferior 
to the other two, and the first is a transition to and 
preparation for the second ’ (Flint, Theism^, p. 44). 
Christianity is left, as alone giving a perfect repre- 
sentation of God. 

Excursus : — The general superiority of Chns- 
tianity to other religions . — 

(1) Polytheism. — Polytheistic beliefs are the char- 
acteristic of the whole ancient world, with the 
single exception of the Jews. Such beliefs con- 
tinually broKe down with the advance of culture, 
and it is perhaps sufficient to say of them that they 
have^ abundantly been proved to be ethically de- 
grading, as not linked with morality, and philo- 
sophically unsatisfying, as offering no final revela- 
tion. Some of the religions of India are pntheistic 
as ^ much as polytheistic, and admit of the fatal 
objection that they ignore the transcendence of 
the Deitv. See artt. Polytheism. Pantheism. 


(2) Buddhism .— deserves a word of sepa- 

rate treatment, as its moral code is profounaiy 
attraefave, a.nd it cpimts almost as man/ adherents 
^ Christianity. But reaUy ^ go much a re- 

ligion as a philosophy, an inherently atheistic 
system which does not offer a real Deity for wor- 
ship, ^d suggests no hope for a future life. The 
very f^t that its followers have instinctively 
demanded an object for worship, has caused it to 
become coreupted and obscured ^ythe introduction 
of pure polytheism. 

Gfotama tht Buddha and 

(3) J!fiiAamOT^n.^.-Here it is its success 

which forms the chief reoommendatiou of the 
religion; but this has been largely discounted by 
the forcible means of propagation which havi 
been required. Its pure monotheism brings it into 
relation with Judaism and ChristianityT but its 
God IS as distant as He is sublime, and ‘ its theo- 
logical outcome is sim^y awg and submission, not 
loving intercourse. The loyuiess of its moral 
standard prevents it from having a civilising in- 
fluence. and the moral state of society undir it 
may be judged by the pain^ degraded position 
of woman. The fact that it jg folded, not on a 
f^f® ? book, checks Its power of expansion 

and adaptation, and has reduoeS it to a code which 
xs the enemy of all real progi‘(xgg^ 

(4) J''wc?wm.-~This is the one pure religion of 
the ancient world and might he a formidable rival 
of Christianity if the latter were obliged to treat it 

contrary it claims for itself 
all that IS bgt and purest and most permanent in 

one religion grew out 
of the other ; theologically, the germ of fihristian 
doctrine is to be found m the OT doctrines of 
God and man, its progressive revelation, and its 
Messianic hope. There is desire to belittle 
the one pure religion of the ancient world, but 
there is much m it that is iucomplete. Chris- 
tianity simply claims to fulfil it, to answer its 
problems, and to oa^ it forward to finality. The 
question of the position of the OT is here involved. 

^ ' J- ^ 

It must to noted that the general superiority of 
Christianity to th^ religioug indud® the fact 
that it sums up all that is best them. We do not 
stigmatize them fo-lse, hut we recognize 

them as a feeling after ^at tr^th of which Christi- 
anity claims to expression (see Excur- 

sus at the end of the Fs:gi^ai Realm, ^ p. 

the whole au^ect. see iFli^^ L^ct. ii. (B^rd 

Lectures, 1876 ) , 1904 , chs. iii.-vii. ; 

Jevons, Introd. iggo; Lefroy, Mahomed^ 

anism; Its and Liddon, Essays and Ad- 

drmes, Fon-ChrisUan Religiom 

Systems, 1906 ; Westcott, Tfie Gosp^i of Life, 1892 , esp. ch. v. ; 
Marcus Dods, iia^Christ’ isfl ; JPan^ 

Anglican Papers, 1. passim * G Mathesoh 

JXstinetive Messages of the Old ^39*2^ * 

3. Metaphysical argwme%u.J{a) The argument 
from intelligmce, will, ani conscience, commonly 
called the Ontologiccd cirgt^ment. -—In nature, 
because we are thinkers ourselves, we realize 
that what is before us is the result of thought. 
We grasp by our intelligejjQg intelligence 
is exhibited in all work lu which there are parts 
which bear an ordered relation to each other, and 
m which th® whole IS something more than the 
mere sum of the individual parts. Therefore we 
infer that what the mind detects, mind has pro., 
duced, and that a creative intelligence undenies 
order. In moraht^, the sense of a moral law, and 
P®f^®etion, in the voluntaiy 
fiHfilment of such non-natural requirements as the 
dictetes of di^y, imply a staudard, a superhuman 
will, Holy One, ^ has been revealed to the 
world m Christ, In the realm of conscience, there 
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lies in the human mind an instinct which expresses 
itself in the conviction of a survival after death 
and of future retribution and reward. In the 
face of all ills and miseries, man desires to con- 
tinue to exist, and anticipates a re-adjusting of the 
balance which will not terminate until the full 
demands of that moral law, of which conscience is 
the representative and ambassador, have been met 
in full. The intelligence, the will, and the con- 
science thus combine in a threefold suggestion of 
an Intelligence which creates, of a Lawgiver who 
imposes a superhuman will, and a Judge who re-ad- 
justs the balance. But in view of the unity of 
nature, and the unity with it of our human nature, 
that which lies behind all nature, and which the 
various parts of our human nature suggest, will in 
itself be One, We therefore arrive at a Personal 
God, as He has been revealed in Christ. 

See J. A. Fleming:, The Evidence of Things not Seen^ 1904. 

(6) The argument from consciousness, — ^We cannot 
stay to discuss that part of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy which deals with the consciousness (see 
J. Iverach, The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
examined [Bel. Tract Soc.]). But human conscious- 
ness or personality affords an argument which is 
indeed kindred to the foregoing, but has been put 
in a form of which the following is an outline. 

1. ‘Through direct consciousness of himself man discovers 
that he is possessed of a Permanent Personality, endowed with 
will, intelligence, moral and spiritual affections. 2. Through 
consciousness further developed by reflexion on himself and the 
universe, he attains the conviction that over all is a Supreme 
Personally, endowed with omnipotent Will, infinite Intelligence, 
perfect Righteousness, and Love. It is contended that these 
results of consciousness rest on the same basis, and stand or fall 
together. If the primary consciousness of a human self is 
denied, all the rest vanish with it. On the other hand, if it is 
accepted, it carries all the rest in its train. Thus it is from the 
knowledge of himself that man rises to the knowledge of 
God. Theism is the fruit of belief in man's real humanity ; 
agnosticism, of a virtual denial of his humanity,’ 

See Brownlow Maitland, Theism or Agnosticism^ 1878. 

(o) The argument from the idea of God. — Whence 
does the idea of God come to us ? It is not origin- 
ated by any of the arguments we use, whether 
ontological, cosmological, or teleological. They 
help to verify it, but they postulate it as already 
existent in the mind. It cannot he traced to man’s 
conscience, heart, or reason, though these faculties 
may verify and develop it. There is no place 
where the idea of God has not existed. Therefore 
God exists. Kant overthrew the original onto- 
logical argument by asserting that any cognition 
of things is impossiole where there is no empirical 
matter to work upon. But we refuse to allow that 
God cannot he empirically known. Agnosticism 
really asserts not only that man cannot &iow God, 
but that God cannot make Himself known. And 
to say this is to deny His existence. But a flat 
denial of God’s existence is possible only for the 
man who has pa.ssed through every sphere iu his 
search for Him. In short, in order to be able to 
assert authoritatively that no God exists, a man 
must be omniscient and omnipresent, i.e, he must 
himself be God, and himself give the lie to himself. 

[d) The Cosmological or JEtiological argument , — 
We have the idea of causality inherent in us. We 
attribute everything to some cause, but even 
though we feel ourselves on a higher level of 
causmty than ordinary nature, we do not feel self- 
cai^ed. Our notions fall back to a First Cause, 
which is the flnal cause of all, and itself uncaused. 
The study of the universe suggests that this cause 
must be, not mechanical, but full of order and 
intelligence, and the study of our own personality 
leads us further to think of this Causa causans as a 
personal God. 

See, for the metaphysical and philosophic aspect, Caldecott, 
The Being of God %n the Light of Philosophy (Camb. Theol. 
Essays, 1905); J. R. Illingworth, PersoncUity Human and 
Livim, 1894, and Reason and Revelation, 1906 ; and, for the in- 
flnence of jnodem kno^dedge on the main theisUc arguments. 


Excursus : — The anthropological cettack. — The 
analogies between Christian beliefs and practices 
and those of some of the other great religions of 
the world, have long formed the basis of an attack 
upon the faith. In recent years the study of more 
primitive religions, and of anthropology generally, 
has suggested further analogies, and given rise to 
a fresh attack. The attempt is being made to ex- 
plain away Christian history and ideas as merely 
the survivals of what has now been found to exist 
in primitive cults all over the world. Various 
modes of defence have already been employed, but 
the apologist must not ignore the parallels afforded 
by recent discoveries. The facts collected in such 
books as Frazer’s Golden Bough or Crawley’s Mystic 
Bose or Kobertson’s Pagan Christs must rather be 
claimed and used for the Christian argument. As 
illustrations of the hostile use of them we may 
mention the theory that Christ is to be connected 
with Eastern Snn-worship, the twelve Apostles 
being the signs of the zodiac, and that the Sacra- 
ment of Communion is merely an adaptation of 
the wide-spread primitive belief, with its degrading 
accompaniments, that to partake of a life means to 
inherit its virtues. And strange elaborations have 
followed, such as Frazer’s theory of the Cracifixion, 
which suggests that the Jews had transferred to 
the feast of Purim the customs of a strange kind 
of Saturnalia, wherein a mock king was first 
pampered and then killed, and that Christ only 
met ‘ the fate that annually befell the malefactor 
who played Haman ’ (see J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough^, iii. 190 fi‘.). 

The Christian answer to which we would briefly 
point is that all religion is one, and that its ‘primary 
function is to affirm and consecrate life* (Ernest 
Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1905, p. 270). Tf Chris- 
tianity is God’s final answer to human needs, we 
shall expect to see those needs manifestmg them- 
selves elsewhere. ‘We can see a deeper meaning 
in the parallelism which forms so remarkable a 
bond between Christianity and the lower religions. 
These analogies from savage culture show that 
religion, everywhere and always, is a direct out- 
come of elemental human nature, and that this 
elemental human nature remains practically un- 
changed. This it must continue to be so long as 
we are built up of flesh and blood. For instance, 
if a savage eats the flesh of a strong man or divine 
person, and a modern Christian partakes sacrament- 
ally of Christ’s body and blood under the forms of 
bread and wine, there is evidently a human need 
behind both acts which prompts them and is satis- 
fied by them, and is responsible for their similarity. 

. . . Christianity is no survival from primitive re- 
ligion, but a higher development from the same 
permanent sources ’ (E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 
1905, p. 261 f. See also J. K. Illingworth, Divine 
Immanence, 1898, ch. iv.). 

(iii.) The moral realm.— It has been said that 
the moral element in our nature is as much higher 
than the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. The weight of moral arguments is 
therefore greater, and perhaps for this reason this 
sphere has been chosen by recent apologists for 
their main line of defence. It has already been 
mentioned that Christ Himself in His moral aspect 
is the supreme apologetic of to-day ; but there are 
other lines of moral argument which are placed 
first, owing to their priority in the seq^nence of 
thought. 

I. Arguments for theistic belief from tM moral 
realm of thougM. — (a) The universal idect of God 
and cultivation of religion. — This argument is 
sometimes called ‘ the evidence of general consent.’ 
Cicero witnessed long ago : ‘ There was never 
any nation so barbarous, or any people in the 
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See J. A. Fleming:, The Evidence of Things not Seen, 1904, 
p. 40 ff.; J. Orr, The Bible under Trial, 1907. 

{b) The morality of Christianity. — The success of 
Christianity has already been ^ dealt with. But 
nothing has been said about the inward and radical 
transformation which it has effected. Its elevation, 
from the first days until these, of those who embrace 
it, is a moral miracle absolutely without parallel. 
The early apologists were already able to point to 
the effects of Christianity, as seen in a complete 
moral change in Christians. The ar^ment has 
been increasing in force ever since. For the^ in- 
evitable introduction of half-hearted members into 
a growing community, which soon extended as 
widely as civilization itself, is more than com- 
pensated by the contrast between the civilization 
which has oeen leavened by Christianity, and any 
other ci^ization in the history of the world. It is 
true that Christian morality is founded on the 
morality of Christ, and can be explained as a per- 
petual endeavour to fulfil His precepts and imitate 
His example. But this only takes the argument 
one stage further back, as we shall see Portly. 
And the very fact that the sustained endeavour 
has been made gives an additional proof that the 
morality of Christ was not a human and natural 
product. Two points in Christian morality must 
be insisted on. (1) It presents an ideal which 
no one except its Founder has ever fulfilled or 
expected to fulfil. And yet men have gone on 
trying. They have none of the satisfaction which 
belongs to those who fulfil a lower standard, such 
as that of Muhammadanism. And their reason for 
trying is not personal advantage, for the ideal has 
to be sought through self-sacrifice ; in Christianity 
it is the losing of one’s own soul that is to save it. 
(2) And not only is Christian morality different 
from what the natural man would wish lor himself, 
but it is different from anything that he would 
invent. Its code is of the most unexpected kind, 
and has no real parallel or preparation elsewhere, 
in whatever setting we view it. And perhaps 
least of all was it likely to arise at such a place 
and time as Palestine in the 1st cent, of our era. 
If we reject the explanation of it which lies in the 
person of the Founder Himself, the alternative 
conclusions are difficult indeed of acceptance. 

See F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, esp. pop. ed. 1904, 

{c) The Person of Christ the moral ideal. — The 
morality of Christ’s teaching is universally accepted 
as the highest the world has ever seen. The point 
need not be laboured here. But it is not merely a 
matter of His teaching; it is His example that 
stands highest. And in this too there is agreement 
among all. Even a writer like Lecky can say 
[History of European Morals^, vol. ii. p. 9) : ‘The 
simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankind 
than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and all 
the exhortations of moralists. This has indeed been 
the well-spring of whatever is best and purest in 
the Christian life.’ 

It is upon the moral ideal presented by the 
Person of Christ that modern apologetic takes its 
stand. It boldly asks, ‘Whence hath this man 
these things ? ’ and demands a rational answer. 

(a) Is it replied that this is simply derived^ from 
our records, and need have no place in the history 
of actual fact 7 But this is no answer ; for we 
ask. Whence then came the Gospel portrait of 
Christ ? Whatever view he taken of the composi- 
tion of the Gospels, it involves in some one an 
exquisite conception of the ideal which has no 
parallel in the world. It is impossible to believe 
that various men, whether few or many, whether 
actual disciples or only compilers working up 
traditions in later years, succeeded in forming a 
unity, a harmonious picture, such as is found in 
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the Gospel portrait. The only explanation of their 
work lies in there having been an original to be 
painted. 

(/3) May we, then, retain the moral part of the 
portrait, and take it out of its miraculous surround- 
ings ? It will be found that the^ two are so inter- 
woven that separation is impossible. Take away 
the supernatural, and nothing but a shadow is 
left. For the miracles are not interspersed amid 
the various indications of the character ; they are 
the outward manifestation of it. They are not 
wrought, except on rare occasions, with an eviden- ; 
tial purpose, but simply as the natural acts of so 
exalted a character. 

( 7 ) And what of the Divine claim of Christ ? Is 
it possible to regard it either as interwoven in the 
tale by His mistaken followers, or as an individual 
mistake owing to a wrong estimate of His own 
Person? Both alternatives seem incredible, in 
view of the fact that this claim is the only key to 
His life. His words, and His work. Take such a 
ublic declaration as ‘ I am the light of the world ; 
e that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the li^ht of life ’ (Jn 8 ^^). jf any- 
thing in the record is true, surely that solemn 
utterance, in the presence of His enemies and before 
the multitudes who had thronged to the feast, is 
not a figment of after years. And if He made the 
claim Himself, more presumptuous than could have 
come, not only from a Galilsean carpenter, but from 
the holiest of men, what must we say if it were not 
true ? That He was either an impostor or a de- 
luded enthusiast. No one nowadays dare assert 
the former, and to do so would only make it a 
greater miracle how the highest moral ideals of 
humanity have for eighteen centuries been linked 
with such a man. And if the latter alternative be 
chosen, it is absolutely impossible to reconcile the 
self-sacrificing devotion and utter humility of His 
whole life and work with a distorted moral obliquity 
and infatuated self-assertion which could make so 
preposterous a claim. The familiar dilemma, * Aut 
Dens aut homo non bonus,’ has not yet been 
avoided by those who would hold such views. If 
the moral ideal which His Person presents forbids 
the latter, the former is the only rational explana- 
tion which remains. 

($) But is not Evolution to be allowed to enter 
and explain ? Is it not simply that in Christ the 
upward movement reached its climax, and in Him 
we see the moral sense of the human race reaching 
its perfection ? But it is the reverse of true that 
such a character can be explained by its antecedents 
and environment. The arguments of Paley are 
still true of ‘ the originality of Christ’s character.* 
He assumed a part which was in many ways the 
direct opposite of the Messiah of popular expecta- 
tion. And the one catholic Man, whose teaching 
is adapted to all nations and all ages, sprang from 
the narrowest and most bigoted nation or antiquity. 
And those who deny ELis Divinity change the 
virgin birth into an illegitimate one. They rob 
themselves of the argument that He was only 
evolved as the purer son of a pure virgin. They 
assert in effect that ‘ the most marked and mighty 
impulse of the past towards all that is purest, 
worthiest, loftiest, in the evolution of human 
nature, emanated spontaneously from the un- 
tutored, peasant-breu son of an adulteress* (Bal- 
lard, Miracles of Unhclief p. 275). Such things are 
a denial of the first principles of evolution, and con- 
stitute a moral miracle far more difficult to accept 
than that a pure virgin "was found with child of 
the Holy Ghost.’ This line of defence is thus seen 
to lead to a direct attack on the enemy’s position. 

See Liddon, Th$ Divinity of our Lord, 1867; Gore, The 
Incarnation of the Son of God, 1891; Ballard, Miracles of tin- 
belief, pop. ed. 1904, ch. viii. ; Row, Manual of Christian 


Evidences, 1886, pp. 27-122 ; Robbins, A Christian Apoloaetic, 
1902. 

(iv.) The spiritual realm.— We here reach 
the highest form of Christian evidences, and the 
most convincing, for the proofs are brought within 
the range of personal experience. But, at the 
same time, they are useless in arguing with an 
opponent. We can do no more than point out to 
him that it is wholly rational that spiritual things 
should be spiritually discerned, and that in a 
spiritual religion like Christianity the final proof 
must be a spiritual one, while the cumulative 
arguments that lead up to it do not in themselves 
amount to absolute proof, but are as high as an 
outsider is capable of rising. It is true that God 
leaves not Himself without witness in the physical 
sphere, and that there is abundant testimony in 
the mental and ethical realms ; but man approaches 
Him most closely in that which is least material, 
and therefore the spiritual faculty of faith is not 
to be mocked as contrary to reason, but accepted 
as transcending it. We must therefore take mto 
account — 

(a) The testimony of the spiritual faculty, — The 
spiritual faculty mentioned above may be simply 
spoken of as " faith,’ and we claim that it is distinct 
from the other organs of knowledge, so that it 
must be added to the senses and reason in order to 
complete our cognitive being. Often the testimony 
of the senses is contradicted by reason, and in the 
case of such a word as ‘ finite * it is positive and 
real to reason, though wholly imperceptible to the 
senses. And in the same way faith may sometimes 
contradict the conclusions which have been arrived 
at by the reason. To reason the word ‘ Infinite * 
is purely negative, but to faith it is entirely real 
ana positive. So we claim that faith is that faculty 
or organ of knowledge whereby we apprehend the 
Infinite. Other religions may contain the know- 
ledge of the presence of the Infinite, but Christianity 
is unique in not only telling men that their duty is 
to know God, but in giving them the successive 
steps whereby they may do so. Though he has 
arrived at his conclusion neither by the senses nor 
by the reason, the Christian has arrived at a real 
and legitimate form of human knowledge when he 
can sa 37 ', * I know whom I have believed.’ 

See Miller, ‘The Idea of God,’ in Topics of the Times 
(S.P,C.K.. 1906). 

(5) The testimony to Christianity of the spiritual 
yearnings of men, — Perhaps the two plainest of 
these yearnings are shown in the instinct to wor- 
ship, and the hope of immortality, both of which 
are practically universal. The former opens the 
whole question of prayer, and the latter the wide 
subject of eschatology. Neither can be discussed 
here, but the argument must lead on to the fact 
that both are satisfied in a unique degree by the 
practice and belief of Christianity. 

See F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, pp. 280-310. 

(c) The testimony of holy lives. — It has always 
been realized, from the days of the early Apologists, 
that one of the most telling of evidences lies in the 
spiritual life of Christians. Few men are argued 
into a belief in Christianity. They may verify 
their acceptance of it by its appeal to reason and 
the senses, but the real motive power consists in a 
toucliing of their heart. And this is done not by 
the words, but by the life of Christians. Apolo- 
getics may be exalted into a science, but the work 
of turning men is but little due to the professed 
apologist. Every Christ-like life is in itself a 
powerful apology, and often succeeds where all else 
fails. 

{d) The personal experience of the Christian , — 
This can be the only final proof. The Christian 
can test all he has been told, in the sphere of his 
own spirit, and its relation to God as revealed in 
I Christ. And this experience has been multiplying 
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in the lives ot millions for nearly 2000 years. If we 
are charged with undue bias, it can be answered 
that ‘ initial unbelief is a prepossession as much as 
faith.’ Thus do we pass upwards out of the region 
of Apologetics. We must be content to add the 
various arguments together, and claim that their 
sum-total raises so ^eat a probability in favour of 
the Christian religion that there are far greater 
difficulties about any other explanation of the facts 
of the case. And the nature of our faith is such 
that the rest must be done in the region of the 
Spirit, wherein alone the probability can pass 
upward into certainty. T. W. Crafek. 

APOSTASY (Jewish and Christian). — The de- 
liberate abandonment of one religion for another, 
t,g. Judaism for Christianity or mce mrsa, made 
voluntarily or under compulsion. The word is 
usually employed in a bad sense, and consequently 
from the standpoint of the religion deserted. Here- 
tics, i.e. those who embrace one form of a religion 
in place of another, are not here reckoned as apos- 
tates. In Christian jurisprudence, apostasy is re- 
garded as a far more serious offence than even neresy. 

The word is used in classical Greek of a revolt or 

defection from an alliance, hrotrrturta. is a later form, found in 
the LXX, Plutarch, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In the 
LXX these words, with their kindred forms, atroarardbit artoa“ 
rarijv, fem. airoarariSi are used in the sense of rebellion against 
Jahweh (Jos 222*^) or an earthly monarch. Thus the ‘ reb^lious 
children ' of Is 30^ are called riKua. a.'jr6crrara ; the idolatry of 
Ahaz is his airocrTaaCa. (2 Oh 291®) ; and in 1 K 2113 ‘ men of 
Belial ’ is rendered -n}? airocrracrCas. In 1 Mac. the word 
arroaraaia^ is^ used in its modern sense (215 ^\9ov oi xaravay- 
Ko^ovre^ r^v aTrooracrtav). In the NT, St. Paul is accused of 
teaching * an apostasy from Moses ‘ (Ac 2l2i), and he speaks in 
2 Th23 of the great anoirratrCa at the end of all things, before the 
revelation of the * Man of Sin ’ (see below). Augustine calls the 
‘ RiU of Man ’ the apostasia, pnmi hominie (c. Jul. lib. iii.), and 
he uses this term because the absolute freedom of our first 
parents, unhampered by original sin, to choose between obeying 
and disobeying God, made there a voluntary defection (see | 
Shedd, ii. 148 ff.). St. Thomas Aquinas (Qu. 12, Art. 1) says 
of disobedience : ‘ apostasia videtur omnis peccati principium.’ 

I. Although we have many examples of national 
apostasy in the OT, instances of individual de- 
sertion of the religion of Israel are rare ; but in the 
Deuteronomic law the provisions against those who 
try to persuade the people to ‘serve other gods’ are 
naturally severe (Dt 13®““). In Ezekiel we have 
examples of secret worship of heathen deities 

P ractised in the very temple of Jahweh (Ezk S®®"*). 

►n the whole, however, it may be said that, with 
the exception of the great apostasy in the days of 
Ahab and Elijah, the infidelity or Israel towards 
Jahweh was, as a rule, shown in attempts either 
to combine this worship with that of the local 
divinities, or to serve Him with rites similar to those 
practised in the worship of the gods of Canaan. 

We first meet with distinct acts of apostasy 
from Judaism during the fierce persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when Jews either voluntarily 
or under compulsion renounced the worship of God 
for that of the deities of Greece. The degree of 
apostasy varied between a total abandonment of all 
pretence of Judaism, and the adoption of certain 
Greek customs like the practice of athletics and 
the weamg of th^petmos, or broad-brimmed Greek 
hat, which the more rigid Jews regarded as an act 
of disloyalty to Jahweh. 

Antiochus Epiphanes (b.o. 176-164) did not cause the ten- 
dencies of the Jews to Hellenize which manifested themselves 
^ny in his reign. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, especially 
the priests, had already conformed to the Greek dress and fre- 
quented the palmtra (2 Mac 4i3-i5). Jason the high priest even 
sent presents for the sacrifices to Hercules at Tyre, though his 
messengers refused to employ the money for such an object, 
and handed it over to the royal navy (2 Mac 4 lA 19). When the 
persecution began in b.c, 168, and the Jews were compelled to 
and to eat swine’s flesh, many of them apostatized 
(1 Mac 143); and it was the slaying of one of these by Matta- 
thiaa, the father of the famous Maccabees, that gave the signal 
^95 the revolt (1 Mac 2^). The Hellenizing Jews held the 
citadel of Acra in Jerusalem with the Syrians (1 Mac 134), and 
were not dispossessed till b.c. 142. 


Apostasy of a different kind is mentioned in the Book of 
Wisdom. The Alexandrian Jews adopted in some cases the 
philosophy of Greece, especially Epicureanism (Wis 2i-ii). In the 
Talmud the term Epiqurosin is applied to apostates (see below). 

2. Examples of apostasy among: Christians are 
to be found in the NT ; but in many cases the fall- 
ing away of the converts was not strictly apostasy, 
but a relapse into Judaic Christianity or even 
heresy. Still Jesus Christ foretold that in the 
days of trial many would fall away; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (if we may still believe this 
Epistle to he addressed to Jewish Christians) there 
are indications that many Jews who had embraced 
Christianity were forsaking the Church for the syna- 
gogue, when the choice between the one and the 
other became imperative. We have only hints of 
newly converted Christians becoming idolaters. 

Mt 2410 (<r/c<iv5aXicr6j7<rovrai iroAAol . . . ical jatcnycrovcrtv oAX.^- 
Aovs) is possibly a prediction of the bitterness of fee apostates 
towards their former friends ; also (v.is) the avopCa will cause 
the love of the many to wax cold. The * antichrists ’ spoken of 
in IJn may he classed as apostates, but see Westcott, ad 
loc. The important passage in He 64ff*, which speaks of the 
impossibility of renewing unto repentance those who fall 
away (■jrapair6a-6vra<:) after enlightenment, and crucify (avaorav- 
povvrajs) to themselves the Son of God, seems to allude to 
apostates to Judaism. The warnings against apostasy in this 
Epistle are frequent (cf. esp. ch. 10). Though in the Epistle to 
the Galatians the abandonment of the Apostle’s teaching was 
not a complete^ surrender of Christianity, yet he himself evi- 
dently regards it as a practical apostasy (Gal 64). Indications 
that apostasy was not unknown may be found in the letters to 
the Churches in the Apocalypse and in the Pastoral Epistles. 

In conformity with our Lord’s warnings, the 
early Christians looked for a great falling away 
before His Second Coming. In 2 Th 2® St. Pam 
tells his converts not to be perturbed because they 
know that there can he no Parousia ikiv fxij ikd^ 
aTTocrrao-la wpQrop. Whatever the exact nature of 
the apostasy in the present connexion is, it must be 
at least a religious apostasy, and one, moreover, as 
the use of the definite article proves, regarding 
which the Apostle’s readers were already fully 
informed. From the Biblical use of the word Atto- 
cTTaala. it would appear that there is an allusion to a 
falling away from God ; but it has been maintained 
that the coming revolt of the Jews against the Im- 
perial power of Home was in the mind of St, Paul. 

See art. ‘Man of Sin’ in Hastings’ J)B ; Lightfoot, Notes on 
the Epistles of St, Paul, G. Milligan, Thessalonians (1908), Note 
J, p. 169 ff., gives a catena of the explanations of this passage. 

In the primitive Church there were many cases of 
Christians forsaking the communion of the Church 
and relapsing into idolatry. Some of those accused 
of Christianity before Pliny admitted that they had 
left the Church for many years, and had no hesita- 
tion in complying with the proconsul’s requests ; 

‘ Hi quoque omnes et imaginem tuam deorumque 
simulacra venerati sunt et Christo male dixerunt ’ 
(Pliny, x. 96). Ammonias Saccas, the founder 
of the Neo-Platonic school, is said to have been 
a Christian originally, and to have apostatized 
(Euseb. EP vi. 19) ; and there is a tradition that 
Aquila, the translator of the Heb. Scriptures, was an 
apostate to Judaism. Apostasy to heathenism was 
considered the gravest crime of which a Christian 
could be guilty, and even if it was due to fear of 
torture or imprisonment, no pardon or hope of re- 
conciliation could be extended to the guilty person. 

It was nob till the time of St, Cyprian (a.d. 252) 
that the idea of restoring an apostate to com- 
munion was even so much as entertained, and then 
only owing to the immense popular reverence for 
those who confessed the faith during the persecution 
of Decins. 

Wilful apostasy was, of course, an inexpiable offence, and 
ranked with murder and adultery ; but it appears that up to 
the time of Cyprian even involuntary apostasy excluded a 
person for ever from the visible Church. Hennas has been 
taught that there is no forgiveness for sin after baptism ; and it 
is only by special revelation that he learns from the Angel of 
Repentance that one post-baptismal penitence is accepted 
(Hermas, Mand, iv. 3). Tertullian, in his earliest work, ad 
Martyras (ch. 1), says that those who could not find peace with 
the Church sought it from confessors awaiting martyrdom ; 
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but it does not appear from the context that this means that 
they could restore an apostate to communion. In his treatise 
de Fud,icitia,vfTi%t^n in his Montanist days, ithe same writer, 
whilst denouncing Zephyrinus (?), Bishop of Rome, for allowing 
enitence to those guilty of carnal sins, enforces his argument 
y showing that these offences are in the same category as 
idolatry and murder — unpardonable in a Christian. It seems 
fairly certain that the re-admission of the Zupsi was a novelty in 
the days of Cyprian. ‘ Evidently,’ says Abp, Benson, ‘the ques- 
tion which to some was presenting itself was not when, or upon 
what terms, the lapsed should be re-admitted, but whether it 
was possible for the Church to remit such guilt’ (Cyprian^ 
1897, p. 108). 

The law of the early Church in regard to apostasy 
was very severe. The offence consisted not merely 
in deliberate desertion of the Church, but in any 
compliance with paganism, Le. a man was not per- 
mitted to continue a member of the Church who 
was engaged in any trade ministering to idolatry, 
superstition, or licentiousness ; nor was he allowed 
to conform to custom by offering sacrifice in an 
official capacity. 

When the days of persecution ceased, the severity 
of the canons was considerably modified, and 
apostates were re-admitted to communion after due 
penitence. The strictness of primitive Christianity 
IS seen in the enactments of the Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis) in Spain, held during the persecution of 
Diocletian (a.b. 303). Apostasy to Judaism was 
much feared, especially in Spain and Gaul, and 
Christians were forbidden to attend Jewish ban- 
quets or to have any intimate dealing with 
Israelites. After the conversion, of Constantine, 
apostasy became a civil offence punishable by law. 
Apostates to Judaism were liable to confiscation 
of property, and lost the right of making wills. 
Kepentance was of no avail as regards the civil 
penalties incurred by apostasy, which included dis- 
missal from all posts of dignity. ‘Perditis, hoc 
est sacrum Baptismus profanantibus, nullo remedio 
poenitentiae (quae solet aliis criminibus prodesse) 
succurritur ’ (Codex Theod. xvi. 7. 4-5). 

In the time of Oyprian (a.d. 262) no hope whatever was ex- 
tended to apostates. Even if they are slain for the name, they 
cannot be admitted to the peace of the Church (Gyp. Mp. Iv.). 
This is confirmed by the legislation of the Council of Elvira, 
which refuses deathbed communion to adults who have de- 
liberately sacrificed (can. 1), to Christians holding hereditary 
priesthoods who have performed the duties (ii.), and to informers 
who have caused the death of a Christian (Ixxiii.). At the 
Council of Ancyra, held a year after, the edict of Milan allows 
the worst class of apostates to be received back to the Church 
after a due penitence extending fover ten years (can. 9) ; and 
the (Ecumenical Council of Nicaea (a.d. 325) allows such to be 
admitted to communion after twelve years in the ranks of the 
penitents (can. 11). In 397 the (jouncil of Carthage actually 
forbids apostates to be excluded for ever from the Church ; 
* Apostaticis conversis velreversis ad Dominum gratia vel recon- 
ciliatio non negetur.’ 

See Bingham, Antiq. xvi. ; Smith, BCA, art. ‘Apostasy’; 
Dale, Synod of Elvira ; Hefele, Condliengeschiohte, vol. i. 

The name ‘ Apostate * has been specially applied 
to the Emperor Julian, whose defection from Chris- 
tianity threatened to undo the work of the con- 
version of Constantine. There is no absolute proof 
that Julian was ever baptized, though, as he held 
the ofBce of a reader in his youth, it is, to say the 
least, highly probable. The Christianity he pro- 
fessed, moreover, must have been of an Arian 
type. The religion which he embraced after his 
‘apostasy’ was a description of Neo-Platonism, 
which endeavoured to g^ve a spiritual interpreta- 
tion to the myths of antiquity. He depressed the 
Church by every means in his power shorfc of actual 
persecution ; hut nothing caused so much conster- 
nation or gave such serious offence as his edict 
forbidding Christians to teach the classics in the 
schools and universities of the Empire (£Jp. 42). 

The main events of his life are as follows : Born in A. 1 ). 331, 
the son of Julius Oonstantius, brother of the great Constantine, 
he was saved in the massacsre of the Imperial family in 387, and 
educated by his cousin Oonstantius. In 361 he began to show 
a disposition towards heathenism, but fear of Con^ntius com- 
pelled him to dissemble. He was Caesar in Gaul from A.©. 356 
to 860, when the army of the province declared him Augustus. 
He was sole emperor from the death of Oonstantius, Nov, 3, 861. 
He was killed in a battle with the Persians, whose territory 


he had invaded on June 26, 363, and a Christian was im- 
mediately elected imperator by the army in the person of 
Jovian. An interesting study of the character of Julian is to 
be found in Ibsen’s Emperor and GalilcBan. 

3. In the Talmud much is naturally said about 
apostates from Judaism. Four different kinds are 
mentioned : Minim, Meshummadin, MasdrotJi, and 
Ejpiqurosin. The Meshummadin are those who 
wilfully transgress part of the ceremonial law ; the 
Masoroth are delators or political betrayers; the 
Epiqurosin freethinkers. 

The Minim demand more special attention. It 
is an open question whether they were Jewish 
Christians or a Gnostic sect in J udaism. At any 
rate they were heretics desiring to keep their place 
in the community of Israel, who had to be detected 
and cast out. Thus the famous E. Eliezer was 
arrested on a charge of Minuth, but acquitted. In 
his sorrow for having been suspected he was con- 
soled by the great R. 'Aqiba. The Minim are also 
spoken of in the Talmud as a separate sect, but at 
the same time they regarded themselves as being 
so little different from Jews that they could ask 
for, and obtain, a J ewish Rabbi of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy to be their teacher. A Gentile is never 
called a Min. The most famous of the Minim 
was Elisha ben-Abuyah, known also as Atier, ‘ the 
changed one.’ 

See R. T. H erford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 1903, 
who devotes the greater part of his valuable work to the dis- 
cussions between the Rabbis and the Minim. Priedlander in 
his Der vorchristUche jiidische Gnosticismus maintains that the 
Minim were Gnostics of the Ophite sect. , The passage mentioned 
as enumerating the different classes of apostates destined for 
Gehinnom is Sank. xiii. 45 : ‘ The Minim and the apostates and 
the betrayers and Epiqurdsin, and those who have lied con- 
cerning the Torah, and those who depart from the ways of the 
congregation, and those who have lied concerning the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and every one who has sinned and caused the 
multitude to sin,’ etc.; see also Deutsch in JB i. 665 f.; Kohler 
and Gottheil, ib. ii. 12-18 ; Broyd6, ib. viii. 694 f. 

4. In the Middle Ages apostasy and heresy were 
punished with the utmost severity, but it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of the open abandonment of 
Christianity where the jurisdiction of the Church 
was all-powerful. We have, however, a curious 
example of a deacon in England embracing Judaism 
in order to marry a Jewess, and being burned at 
Oxford on 17th April 1222, of course after de- 
gradation from his clerical office. This is one of 
the few cases of the execution of a heretic in 
England before A.D. 1401 ; and it seems that the 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire was blamed for his undue 
severity in so speedily executing this criminous 
clerk. In Spain also, under Alfonso X. (the Wise), 
A.D. 1250, conversion of a Christian to Judaism 
was made a capital crime; the influence of the 
Jewish race in that country being especially feared 
from the earliest times. 

For the execution of the deacon see Maitland, Canon Law 
in the Church of England, ch. vi., ‘ The Deacon and the Jewess.’ 

The destruction of the Order of the Knights 
Templar by Philip the Pair and his accomplice 
Pope Clement V. may be mentioned as an example 
of the charge of apostasy being used by the In- 
^[uisition for a political purpose. The Order, which 
in 1119 consisted of nine imights devoted to the 
pious task of keeping the roads to Jerusalem clear 
of robbers, in the 13th cent, became one of the 
wealthiest monastic bodies in Christendom, and a 
military force of the most formidable description. 
With the fall of Acre in A.D. 1291 the Templam 
had ceased their activity in the Holy Land, and in 
1307 Philip the Fair conceived the idea of embroil- 
ing them with the Church, in order to procure 
the abolition of the Order and the confiscation of 
their immense wealth. The profound secrecy 
which enveloped the meetings and even the 
religious services of the Order gave their enemies 
the reg^uisite handle to bring charges of the 
foulest immorality and apostasy against them. The 
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Templars were accused of making every candidate 
for admission to their body apostatize by thrice 
renouncing Christ and spitting upon the crucifix. 
Torture was freely employed to extort confessions, 
but upon the whole the evidence obtained was of 
the most absurd and contradictory character, and 
the majority of those examined persisted in the 
innocency of the Order ; and though the processes 
went on simultaneously throughout Europe and 
the Levant, no seriously incriminating evidence 
seems to have been obtained except in France. 
The cruelties which accompanied the suppression 
culminated in the burning of the Grand Master 
Du Molay and his companion on the He des Juifs 
on the Seine, 19th March 1314. 

Lea, History ofthtinquisitimj vol. Hi. pp. 239-334 ; Milman, 
Latin Christianity ^ bk. xii. cb. 1. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i. 
p. 137, is inclined to credit the charges against the Templars on 
account of the publication of Count Hammer Purgstall’s essay, 
Mines de VOrient expl&iUes (1818), charging the Templars with 
apostasy to a sort of Ophite Gnosticism. The subject is dis* 
cussed by Castle in the Transactions of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lo^e, vol. xix, pt. 3. 

The Spanish Inquisition ori^ated for the 
pose of suppressing not heresy, but apostasy. The 
TnaranoSy or Jewish converts, were suspected of 
practising their ancestral religion in secret, though 
outwardly conforming to Catholicism, It was to 
root out this crypto- Judaism that the tremendous 
machinery of the Holy Office in Spain was devised, 
and the sufferers under Torquemada were those 
who had relapsed to Judaism. 

5. There have been many examples of Christians 
among the Turks and Moors abandoning their 
faith in order to enjoy the privileges reserved for 
Muhammadans; and the renegado often enjoyed 
high official positions in Turkey. Naturally such 
persons abandoned their nationality with their 
religion. Apostasy from Christianity to Judaism 
is extremely rare, as the Jews themselves do not 
encourage the reception of proselytes. One notable 
example of such apostasy is that of the fanatical 
and unfortunate Lord George Gordon, who was the 
cause of the famous No Popery riots in 1780. In 
1788, after he had been found guilty of a libel on 
Marie Antoinette, he fled to Amsterdam, whence 
he was expelled, and on his return to England he 
made a public profession of Judaism. ^ He was 
imprisoned in Newgate in the following year, 
and died in 1793, conforming in all respects to the 
ceremonies of his new religion. 

In recent times there have been cases of 
Europeans and Americans of Christian parentage 
embracing Muhammadanism and Buddhism, and 
conforming to the practices of these relimons. In 
France it has been asserted that DMolisme is 
practised as a religion, of course involving a distinct 
^ostasy ; but the evidence of such persons as Leo 
Taxil, who declared that a church existed in France 
for the worship of Satan, seems to have been dis- 
credited by his subsequent disavowals, and Satan- 
ism (£.v.) seems to be little more than the revival of 
some of the follies of the Black Art of the Middle 
Ages. F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 

APOSTASY (Muhammadan).— -‘He that adopts 
any other religion shall be put to death.’ Such, 
according to the sacred Muslim tradition, was the 
command of the Prophet; and on this basis all 
Muslim jurists are unanimous in deciding that 
apostasy from Islam (Arab, irtidad) must be pun- 
i^ed by death. The Zahirites, who, as is well 
known, adhere as far as possible to the outward 
meaning (Arab, i^hir) of the sacred texts, are 
even of opinion that the apostate (Arab, murtadd) 
must be put to death immediately, that is to say, 
without initiating any inquiry as to whether he 
might possibly be converted to Islam again, be- 
cause the words of th^ Prophet present no indi- 


by Mu’adh ibn Jabal, Muhammad’s governor of 
Vaman. According to a well-known tradition, 
this official came to Abu MusS, whom he found 
engaged in questioning a prisoner. On hearing 
that this man had apostatized from Islam, Mu'adh 
refused to take a seat until the apostate had been 
put to death, saying ; ‘ Such was the decision of 
Allah and his Apostle.’ 

But, according to the opinion of the majority of 
jurists, it is desirable (according to others, even 
a duty) before proceeding to carry out the punish- 
ment by death, to make an efibrt to brmg the 
apostate to repentance (Arab, tawha). If such a 
one declares that he turns again to Islam, then the 
inquisitors are to be satisfied with the response 
and let him go away in peace. If, on the con- 
trary, he refuses to return to Islam, they are 
bound, according to many, to allow him a delay of 
three days (according to others, even longer) as a 
period for reflexion. He is still retained in prison 
and may within this interval go back upon his 
error. In support of this practice, reference is 
made to the example of the Khalif *Omar. When 
he learned that a man of the troops of Abti Musa 
during the siege of Tustar, in the year 17, had 
been put to death on account of apostasy from 
Islam, he was extremely indignant at the deed. 
‘Why,’ he inquired, ‘did you not keep him in 
prison for three days and deal with him in order 
to bring him to repentance?’ And all the com- 
anions of the Prophet who were present showed 
y their silence that they agreed with him. 

The Hanafites are inclined to think that the 
punishment of death on account of apostasy is 
applicable only to men. According to them, 
women are only to be kept in prison until they 
repent, because the Prophet has forbidden the 
putting to death of unbelieving women. Accord- 
ing to others, this prohibition has reference only 
to the killing of the wives of unbelievers in the 
Holy War. A similar difference of opinion exists 
with regard to the punishment of apostates while 
yet in their minority. These, according to some 
lawyers, may be put to death immediately, accord- 
ing to others only after attaining their majority. 

The punishment by death is to be carried into 
execution only by the sword. From the sacred 
sources of tradition, it is known that the Khalif 
'All caused the adherents of Abd Allah ibn Saba 
to be burnt to death because they proclaimed 
heretical doctrines and held that 'All himself was 
God. 'All regarded this conduct as tantamount 
to apostasy from Islam. But when Ibn 'Abbas 
learned the occurrence, he said : ‘ I should indeed 
have put them to death, but certainly not burned 
them, for the Prophet has forbidden that any one 
shall be punished by fire, because this mode of 
punishment belongs exclusively to Allah.’ On this 
account, the opinion prevails that the infliction of 
death by the stake is prohibited in Islam. But 
other modes of torturing to death are also ex- 
pressly repudiated by Muhammadan jurists. 

Various other legal consequences of apostasy 
from Islam are mentioned in detail in the Muslim 
law-books. For example, the marriage of the 
apostate is thereby legally annulled. So also he 
loses the reward of all good works which he may 
previously have performed, and must make ever- 
lasting atonement for his sin in hell. His corpse 
is not to be interred among the graves of other 
Muslims, etc. 

Apostasy does not necessarily consist only in an 
express declaration that one is no longer a ISiuslim, 
but may also at times be deduced from various 
other circumstances. If, for example, a Muslim 
declares to be lawful what the canonical law for- 
bids to him, or, on the contrary, unlawful what the 
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in Christianity as understood by them to necessitate 
a break with existing Judaism. In their zeal for 
the new faith, and in their efforts to win others to 
it, they created disturbances, and so came into 
conflict with the authorities (Ac 4 and 6). Such 
conflicts were of little significance ; but the attack 
upon Stephen, and the persecution which followed, 
were a different matter, being due to the fear that 
the new faith threatened the stability of Jewish 
institutions, — a fear which the Christians them- 
selves did not at all share (see McGiff'ert, p. 84 ff.). 
The trouble which arose at this time seems to 
have been only temporary. But it was impossible 
for non-Christian Judaism to regard the growing 
Christian sect with friendly eyes. The Christians, 
in fact, had to endure the steadily increasing hatred 
of their countrymen ; and their flight from Jeru- 
salem shortly before the siege of 70 A.D., and their 
refusal to take part in the Bar Cochba rebellion 
in 132 ff., only served to make the break complete 
and permanent. Though hated and rejjudiated by 
their countrymen, they still clung to their ancestral 
law and custom, and lived for the most part in 
isolation from the rest of the Christian Church, 

a ’ * known commonly as Ebionites or Nazarenes. 

y, after some centuries, Jewish Christianity 
entirely disappeared. The future was not with it, 
but with another form of Christianity altogether, 
of which the Apostle Paul was the greatest 
champion. 

(b) Pauline period , — For this period our sources 
are Paul’s own Epistles and the Book of Acts. The 
account in the latter is fuller and more trustworthy 
than for the earlier period. The author’s infor- 
mation, however, was not always accurate and 
adeq^uate even here, and his account has to be 
used with caution, and corrected or supplemented 
at many points by the Epistles, which are a primary 
source of the first rank.^ 

The second period is distinguished from the first 
by a change of leaders, of scene, and of principles. 
In place of personal disciples of Jesus, a new figure 
came to the front who had never known Him ; in 
place of Palestine, the Roman empire at large was 
now the scene of activity ; and instead of a mere 
form of Judaism, Christianity became a new and 
independent religion. 

The conversion of Paul has always been re- 
cognized as an epochal event in the history of the 
Church. To him it was chiefly due that Chris- 
tianity became a factor of importance in the life 
of the great Roman empire, and ultimately a 
world-wide religion. It is true that even before 
Ms Christian activity began, the new faith had 
been carried beyond Palestine and had made con- 
verts among the Gentiles, — he was not the first 
and not the only Apostle to the heathen, — ^but it 
was he who gave permanence and stability to the 
work, and thus became the real founder of the 
world-Church. Under his leadership Jeydsh pro- 
pagandism became Christian propagandism, and 
the influence of Judaism in the world at large was 
made to promote the spread of a faith which 
became its worst foe. No wonder that Paul the 
Christian was hated by so many of Ms countrymen 
both within and without the Christian circle. It 
was he who made Jewish propagandism ineffective, 
by substituting for it a propagandism which con- 
served all its attractive features with none of its 
limitations. Paul was himself a strict J ew, zealous 
for the traditions of the fathers ; but he was also a 
citizen of the Roman empire, bom and bred in the 
midst of a Greek civilization to which Judaism 
meant little or nothing. It was inevitable that he 

*The contention of van Manen and others of the Dutch 
school, that the Book of Acts is more trustworthy than the 
Epistles, is not sound, and has commended Itself to few 
scholars. 


should be interested in the spread of Judaism in 
the world at large, and that, when he became a 
Christian, the relation of the new faith to the life 
of the Roman empire should occupy his thought. 
But it was out of his religious experience before 
and after his conversion that there was born the 
principle which revolutionized Christianity and 
made it an independent religion. His conversion 
to Christianity was not the mere result of the 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, making of 
him simply another Messianic believer. It was 
the fruit rather of a moral struggle of peculiar 
intensity, out of which he emerged victorious only 
because he discovered in Christ a liberator from 
the bondage of law, and the creator of a new life 
of moral liberty. His moral struggle was not the 
effect of his conversion, but an antecedent of it, 
and his Christianity was simply the answer to his 
moral need. In it, therefore, there was a univer- 
sality quite foreign to the Christianity of the early 
Jewish disciples. To them it had meaning only 
as a Jewish thing; it was the realization of thto 
national Messianic hope. But to Paul it was the 
solution of a universal moral problem and the 
answer to a universal moral need. Wherever 
there was the desire for righteousness and the 
consciousness of failure in its pursuit, Christianity 
had place, and so it was just as much for Gentiles 
as for Jews. Messianic hopes and ideals had little 
to do with it ; it was simply a new moral principle 
needed by all ; for all, Paul believed, were under 
the bondage of sin. Thinking thus, it was impos- 
sible for him to limit Christian propagandism in 
the way the earlier disciples did. To them Chris- 
tianity was exclusively Jewish ; and if, under the 
pressure of events, they were constrained to admit 
that a Gentile might conceivably become a Chris- 
tian without first becoming a Jew (witness, for 
instance, the case of Cornelius), they believed that 
this was provisional only, and would lead ultimately 
to the full acceptance oi Judaism. If Christianity, 
then, reached the Gentiles at all through them, it 
could do so only under narrow limitations and 
burdensome restrictions. But the gospel of Paul, 
proclaiming, as it did, freedom from sin through 
the possession of a new moral power — the spirit of 
Christ — could be preached on equal terms and with 
equal effectiveness to men of all races. Paul’s 
attitude towards the Jewish law was but an 
incident of his general position ; but inasmuch as 
that Law constituted the chief distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles, and in its observance strict 
Jews saw the sum and substance of ail righteous- 
ness, his attitude toward it was of immense signi- 
ficance. The Jewish law, he believed, like all law, 
was given by God in consequence of sin. Where 
the spirit of holiness has control no law is needed, 
any more than God Himself needs law to keep Him 
holy. Law is for the purpose of controlling a 
person and preventing him from living out his 
natural character, and therefore is needed only 
where the character is bad. When a man is freed 
from the dominion of sin by the possession of the 
spirit of Christ, he is freed also from the dominion 
of law j his character is holy and needs no law. 
Filled with the spirit of Christ, he cannot do other- 
wise than live in that spirit, which is the spirit of 
love, of purity, and of peace. Paul himself might 
continue to observe the precepts of the fathers, and 
on occasion he might even urge his converts to do 
the same ; but on his own principles he could not 
msist on such observance, and the moment it was 
insisted on by others as essential, he must resist 
them and stand for his fundamental principle of 
Christian liberty. TMs might not have affected 
practical conduct in the least had Christianity 
been confined to the Jews, whose holiness expressed 
itself naturally in the observance of the I.aw, and 
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to whom its ceremonial precepts were as sacred as 
its moral. But when Gentiles became Christians, it 
was another matter. To them much of the J ewish 
law seemed unnecessary and quite without relation 
to holy living. The result was a serious crisis, 
much more serious than had been precipitated by 
the case of Cornelius. The matter was considered 
at the conference in Jerusalem described in Ac 15 
and Gal 2, and a compromise was reached which 
provided for the recognition of two forms of Chris- 
tianity, a Jewish and a Gentile. The latter was 
free from the obligation to observe the Jewish law, 
the former was stul bound by it. The compromise 
might have answered as a practical expedient had 
the two forms remained entirely isolated, but it 
was not long feasible in communities where there 
were both Jewish and Gentile Christians. Unless 
there was to be schism within the Christian 
brotherhood itself, all must live as Jews, or all the 
Jews must modify, at least in part, the^ strictness 
of Jewish practice which prevented familiar inter- 
course with the Gentiles. Where Paul’s principles 
prevailed, only the latter course could be adopted. 
The former would have meant the subjection of 
his Gentile converts to the bondage of a law from 
which on his own principles they were completely 
free, while the latter meant only a liberty for 
Jewish Christians which on the same principles 
was equally theirs. Ultimately, as the Gentile 
wing of the Church grew, the principle of liberty 
thus asserted resulted in complete emancipation 
from Jewish ceremonial— an emancipation resisted 
by many stricter spirits in the Church, whom Paul 
calls Judaizers, but promoted by his powerful in- 
fluence, and also by the wide-spread existence in the 
Roman world of a^liberalized Judaism already largely 
indifferent to ceremonial and interested only in the 
more spiritual and ethical features of the ancient 
faith (cf. Schiirer, GJV^ iii.). Into the heritage of 
the older Jewish propagandism the new Pauline 
Christianity entered, offering the world all that and 
more than Judaism had offered it, in a form stripped 
of all its offensive features, and claiming to be not 
merely a modified Gentile phase of the Jewish 
faith, but a religion as truly Gentile as Jewish. 
It is no wonder that it speedily became a formid- 
able rival of Judaism, and ultimately completely 
outstripped the latter in the race. 

It is not necessaiyto trace here the Christian activity of 
Paul, which covered a period of nearly 26 years, from the be- 
ginning- of his work in Antioch until his execution in Eome. 
He was the greatest Christian missionary of the period, and 
the only one about whose activity we have any extended know- 
ledge. The fact that some of his Epistles have been preserved 
to us, and that the second half of the Book of Acts is devoted 
exclusively to his work, enables us to follow his career with 
considerable accuracy. But our meagre knowledge about others 
is no reason to suppose that there were no others doing similar 
work in different parts of the world, and even in those parts 
where he himself was active. Considerable districts of western 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, Macedonia, and Achaia seem to have owed 
their Christianity chiefly or in the first instance to him, but 
Eome was evangelized independently. At his death Chris- 
tianity had already entered every province bordering upon the 
Mediterranean from Syria to Italy, with the exception of^race, 
and had penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor as far as 
Qalatia. 

His death at the close of his two years* imprisonment in 
Eome was due not so much to the fact that he was a Christian, 
as to his implication in successive disturbances in the East, 
leading the authorities to regard him as a dangerous character. 
It was this that caused his imprisonment in Caesarea, and his 
execution followed his conviction before the Emperor upon the 
same charge (see McGiffert, p. 419 ff,). His conviction and 
execution therefore did not mean an attack upon Christianity 
by the Imperial government, and, so far as we can learn, did 
not in any way affect the status of Christianity in the Empire. 
With the death of Paul passed away the greatest of the Apostles, 
and the one who did most for the spread of Christianity in the 
Eqman world. To him the Christian Church of history is 
chiefly due. 

^ (c) Post-Pauline period.-^'^QX this our informa- 
tion is less abundant than for the previous period. 
The Book of Acts does not carry ns beyond the 
Roman imprisonment of Paul, though, like the 


Gospels, it reflects in some degree the ideas of 
the age when it was produced. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, First Peter, the Johannine Epistles, 
the Apocalypse, First Clement, and probably the 
Pastorals and the Epistles of James and Jude, 
also belong to this time, and throw some light 
on conditions in Rome, Asia Minor, and Corinth. 
We get glimpses of persecution here and there, 
and discover traces of the development of organiza- 
tion, of the diminishing spontaneity of rdigious 
life, and of the stereotyping of moral principle and 
practice. But the picture is vague and the details 
very few. No great figure dominates the history, 
as was the case while Paul was on the scene. It 
is a period of rapid growth and consolidation, and 
yet the actors in the history and the course of 
events are almost unknown to us. The persecution 
of Nero, to which Peter probably fell a victim, 
was caused apparently by the accident that the 
Christians were brought to his notice as convenient 
scapegoats upon whom to throw the blame for the 
conflagration of Rome (Tac. Ann, xv. 44). While 
confined to the capital, this persecution brought 
the Christians into unpleasant notoriety, and gave 
them the reputation of being dangerous characters, 
hostile to the public weal. Under the morose 
and suspicious Domitian both Christians and Jews 
suffered, because of the Emperor’s doubts as to 
their loyalty. The First Epistle of Peter and the 
Apocalypse testify to conditions during this reign ; 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Book of 
Acts with its apologetic interest, are best read in 
the light of these conditions. The Christians were 
evidently coming increasingly into conflict with 
the authorities, at any rate in certain quarters; 
and the letter of Pliny to Trajan, dating from 112, 
shows that already before he became governor of 
Bithynia the mere profession of Christianity had 
come to be generally regarded as a crime, though 
there is no evidence that any law had been passed 
upon the subject. 

The most notable phenomenon of the period is 
the Johannine literature, and the existence of a 
Johannine school in Ephesus to which it testifies. 
That John the son of Zebedee was not its author 
is regarded by us as certain. We think it even 
doubtful whether he was ever in Ephesus (see Har- 
nack’s Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 673 ff.), but the presence thereof an important 
personality of the name of John is beyond question, 
and the school which gathered about him bears a 
very pronounced type of its own, Pauline m its 
basal principles but highly developed in an original 
way. The Epistle to the Hebrews, with its large 
infusion of Philonism, is also an interesting and 
instructive document, illustrating, in our ignorance 
of its author, the paucity of our information touch- 
ing the leading characters of the day. So far^ as 
our evidence goes, Christianity during this period 
spread no further than it had before the death 
of Paul, except toward the east and north in Asia 
Minor, where it reached Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
Bithynia (1 P 1^). The Apocalypse gives us the 
names of some churches in Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Thyatira) 
not mentioned in Paul’s letters or the Book of 
Acts, and the Epistle to Titus shows that Chris- 
tianity had already reached Crete. For Alexandria 
we have no direct evidence, but Christianity must 
have gone there early, in all mobability long before 
the end of the 1st centui^. In general the scene of 
the history in this, as in the Pauline period, was 
the lands lying along the eastern and northern 
shores of the Mediten*anean from Palestine to 
Italy. The close of the Apostolic age saw Chris- 
tianity firmly established at least in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and already well started on the 
conquest of the Roman world. The Christians 
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were an object of suspicion to the State, and Avere 
widely disliked by the populace, because of their 
lack of patriotism, their clannishness and exclusive- 
ness, their hostility to prevailing religious beliefs 
and practices, their fanatical disregard of common 
worldly interests, and their puritanic denunciation 
of popular amusements and pastimes. They came 
chiefly from the lower grades of society, particu- 
larly the class of slaves and freedmen (another 
ground of oflence against them in the opinion of 
many) ; but there were some among them of wealth 
and social standing (cf. Ph 4^, Ja 2® 4^®; Eusebius, 
HE iii. 18). The movement was not ostensibly a 
social one, and yet it had social consequences be- 
cause of its recognition of the moral and religious 
possibilities of the lowest, and its emphasis upon 
Christian brotherhood and equality. The Chris- 
tians were still expecting the speedy return of 
Christ, involving the downfall of the great Roman 
empire and the end of the present age ; and they 
had a profound belief in the elect character of the 
Church and its ultimate enjoyment of the blessings 
promised to believing Israel. They therefore found 
their life largely in the future. Their religious 
services had taken on a more or less stereotyped 
character, and their local societies or churches 
were already somewhat definitely organized. They 
were conscious of belonging to one great Churcn 
of Christ, and the feeling of unity between the 
most widely separated communities found constant 
expression. Their hopes and ideals were every- 
Avhere much the same, and they were in possession 
of many of the beliefs and principles which still 
control Christendom. The Church at large was 
not yet an organized institution, but Christianity 
was already well started upon its historic career. 

4. Development of theology. — ^The first disciples 
were not theologians, and did not concern them- 
selves particularly with theological questions ; but 
their conviction that Jesus was the Messiah led 
to a considerable modification of traditional beliefs, 
and became the starting-point in the development 
of a specifically Christian theology. Believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, they were thrown into 
consternation by His untimely death, coming as it 
seemed Avhile Messiah’s work was still undone and 
the Kingdom not yet inaugurated. Their belief 
in His Messiahship could not have survived had 
it not been for the conviction that He was alive 
again, which speedily took possession of them. | 
That conviction meant the rehabilitation of their 
old hopes. Jesus had risen in order to do Messiah’s 
work, and if He did not at once ‘restore the 
kingdom to Israel ’ (Ac 1*), — if He were absent for 
a time, — it was only that Israel might be prepared 
by repentance and righteousness for the enjoyment 
01 ijie blessings of the Kingdom which He would 
speedily return to establish. The supreme duty 
of His followers, then, was to proclaim His coming, 
and to prepare their countrymen for it. But their 
proclamation must seem absurd to those who did 
not believe Him to be the Messiah ; and so the 
imperative need of the hour must be to convince 
their fellows of His Messiahship. 

Proof was found in His wonderful works, and particularly in 
His resurrection (Ac 222 <f. 3I8 etc.), the disciple^' testimony to 
the latter fact being conj 3 rmed by an appeal to OT prophecy 
(226ff.). To the seemingly fatal objection that He had, after all, 
done nothing that the Messiah was expected to do, and that 
His life and death were entirely unworthy of the Messianic 
dignity, it was replied that He would return to do Messiah’s 
work when Israel was prepared, and that the Scripture foretold 
a twofold Messianic coming— the one in humility, involving 
suffering and death, and the other in glory, for the setting up 
of the Kingdom ( 318 ®-). Here lay the nerve of the first disciples’ 

g reaching. In this novel assumption of a Second Coming is to 
e founa the distinctive feature of primitive Christian theology. 
Their apologetic did not consist in showing: that Jesus had 
already done Messiah’s work; it did not involve any great 
modification or spiritualization of traditional ideas as to the 
character of that work and as to the nature of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It aimed only at proving that Jesus was really the 


Messiah, and that He might therefore be trusted yet to do all 
that had been expected. In their emphasis upon the second 
coming they lost the full significance of the first, and failed to 
understand Jesus* complete transformation of traditional values. 
A’^y, contrary to common expectation, should there be a two- 
fold coming? Why had Jesus, being the Messiah, lived a life 
of humility and died upon the cross ? That they found the 
situation foretold in the Scriptures seems to have satisfied them, 
though they very likely believed, as was not unnatural, and as 
Paul’s words in 1 Co 15 ^ perhaps suggest, that the first coming 
had its place in the promotion of repentance and righteousness, 
and so in the preparation of the people for the Kii^dom, which 
could not appear until they had repented (Ac But this 

was a subordinate matter. 

The question of Jesus’ origin, nature, and rela- 
tion to God, which later became so important, 
was not raised among these early disciples. The 
common traditional idea of the Messiah as a man 
called and supernaturally endowed by God seems 
to have been accepted without question (Ac 222- 
3^® etc.). Nothing in Jesus’ words or deeds or in 
the events of His life led them to modify the 
' existing view. The one controlling belief was in 
the future coming, and the one imperative duty 
was preparation for the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of the Kingdom then to be established. 

With the conversion of Paul a new period opened 
in the history of Christian theology. The central 
truth to him was not the second coming of Christ, 
but the transformation of man’s nature here and 
now by the indwelling of the Divine. His theology 
was rooted in his religious experience. Out of 
that experience, interpreted in the light of con- 
temporary Greek thought, was born a theory of 
redemption entirely unlike anything known to 
the early disciples. The theory involved the 
transformation of man’s evil fleshly nature by the 
power of the Divine Spirit, Christ, with whom he 
IS mystically united through faith. Thus united 
to Christ, a man dies with Him unto the flesh and 
rises with Him unto a new life in the Spirit, a life 
of holiness and freedom. Salvation is thus a 
present, not merely a future, reality ; and the true 
spiritual resurrection of the Christian takes place 
now and here. The futui-e resurrection will mean 
only the substitution for the present fleshly body, 
in which the Christian is compelled to dwell while 
on earth, of a new spiritual body fitted to the 
spiritual life which has already begun. Paul’s 
theory involved also the Deity of Christ, through 
mystical union Avith whom a man’s nature is trans- 
formed. It was in his doctrine of redemption that 
the historic belief in the Deity of Christ found its 
basis. 

Into the details of Paul’s thought we cannot 
enter further here. ^ His system is found in all its 
essential features in the earliest of his extant 
writings — the Epistle to the Galatians — as Avell as 
in the latest (see McGiffert, ch. iii., also pp. 221 fl‘. 
and 378 fl‘.). 

The peculiar type of thought of which Paul is 
the earliest representative appears also in a frag- 
mentary way in the First Epistle of Peter; and 
the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle of John are 
dominated by it (so also the Epistles of Ignatius 
of the early 2nd century). Though Jesus is repre- 
sented as speaking so extensively in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is the thought of the author rather 
than of Jesus Himself Hiat appears both in Gospel 
and Epistle. In both Ave find the conception of 
the need of the transformation of man’s nature 
by the indwelling of the Divine, and the belief in 
the Deity of Christ, through union with whom 
the transformation is effected. In spite of many 
divergencies between John and Paul, the general 
type of thought is the same, and the agreements 
far outweigh the differences. 

In the oSier Avri tings of the NT and in Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians an altogether difterent 
type of theology appears, more nearly akin to that 
of the early JeAvish disciples. The influence of 
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Paul is hardly seen except in the common belief 
that the Jewish law has been abrog:ated, and that 
Christianity is open on equal terms to men of every 
race. To all these writers the gospel is the promise 
of salvation for those who keep the law of God. 
Salvation is a future thing, involving, in the 
thought of some, who retained the conception of 
the early Jewish disciples, a share in an earthly 
kingdom to be set up by Christ at His return and to 
endure for a season (Kev 20 ^^* ), and in the thought 
of all, the enjoyment of a blessed immortality in 
heaven. The principal condition of salvation is 
the keepiim of God’s commandments as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. This must be preceded by re- 
pentance, and repentance by faith, — which means, 
primarily, the conviction that God will reward 
those who keep, and punish those who break, His 
law,-— without which faith no one will repent and 
obey God’s commandments. The work of Jesus 
Christ was to bring to men a knowledge of God’s 
law and its sanctions, and by Him they would be 
j udged. He was thus at once Mediator of salvation 
and Judge of the world, and the titles * Saviour ’ 
and ‘ Lord ’ were both commonly applied to Him. 
The exalted position which He occupied led Chris- 
tians to think of Him as standing in a relation of 
peculiar intimacy with God, and in course of time 
to speculate about the origin and nature of that 
relationship. By some it was thought that His 
supernatural endowment began at the time of His 
baptism, when He was called by God and equipped 
for His work by the gift of the Spirit (cl the 
accounts of the baptism in the Go^iels, esp. the 
text given in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
TryphOt 103, and also the testimony of Justin, 
ih. 48, and Eusebius, HE v. 28. 3). By others He 
was given a supernatural origin, being represented 
as the child of the Holy Spirit (as in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke) ; while still others pushed His 
origin even further back, and thought of Him as a 
pre-existent Being who had come down from heaven 
(thus, e.g,^ the Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews, Apoca- 
lypse, and Clement). Where this general type of 
thought prevailed, an adequate motive for assum- 
ing the Deity of Christ, such as actuated Paul 
and those who felt the influence of his theory of 
redemption, was lacking. Endowment with the 
Spirit at baptism, supernatural birth, pre-existence 
-—none of them involved Deily in the strict sense. 
It was not due to these Christians, but to Paul 
and his school, that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ finally became a part of historic Christian 
theology. 

The two types of thought that have heen de- 
scribed developed for the most part independently 
of one another for some generations ; hut even in 
writings representing controllingly one or the other 
type, traces of the opposite tendency sometimes 
appear, and towards the close of the &d cent, the 
two were combined by Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, 
who made both man’s obedience to the Divine law 
and the transformation of his nature through the 
infusion of Divine grace necessaiy to salvation, 
and so laid the foundations of historic Catholic 
theology. In the combination much of Paul’s 
thought was lost ; but the essential feature of it — 
that human nature is evil and must be transformed 
by union with the Divine — was permanently con- 
served, and became the basis of the sacramental 
system, which we find, as a matter of fact, already 
foreshadowed in 1 Co 10 and in Jn 3 and 6 . 

5 . Ethical ideals. — To the primitive Jewish 
disciples, Christianity was primanly not an ethical 
hut a Messianic movement. It is true that they 
believed, with John the Baptist and with Jesus, 
that righteousness was a condition of sharing in 
the blessings of the coming Kingdom (cL Ac 2 ®*). 
It was because of the unrighteousness of the 


people that Jesus had not established it during 
His earthly life, and not until there was generm 
repentance would He return (Ac 3^®^*)- But they 
interpreted righteousness in the ordinary Jewish 
way as the keeping of the revealed Law of God 
in all its parts, and introduced little change in 
current ethical ideals. They saw in Christianity 
the promise of the speedy realization of the 
Messianic Kingdom and their own participation in 
its blessings, but apparently they did not feel the 
need of new ethical ideals and new moral power, 
and they did not think of looking to Christianity 
for them. 

To Paul, as has already been seen, Christianity 
was an altogether different thing. He had ex- 
perienced a serious moral crisis, and had passed 
through a severe moral struggle such as the earlier 
disciples had not known, and he found in Chris- 
tianity, above all else, the satisfaction of his moral 
needs. Christianity, as he conceived it, was a 
religion offering to him and to every man a new 
moral power sufficient to transform him from an 
evil to a good being, from a sinner to a saint. His 
theory of redemption did not find general accept- 
ance, — in fact it was commonly quite misunder- 
stood, — hut his conviction that Christianity has to 
do fundamentally with release from sin and with the 

&rom him, too, came the s!^rp contrast h^ween 
‘ flesh ’ and * spirit ’ which has dominated Christian 
thought ever since. Those who came after him 
were not, as a rule, so thoroughgoing as he at this 
point, but the idea of the Christian life as a moral 
conflict— the warring of two opposing principles, a 
fleshly and a spiritual — ^was common at an early 
date. Holiness thus came to he regarded as the 
principal mark of the Christian life, and sins of 
the flesh were esteemed the worst of aU sins. 
Primitive Christian literature is full of exhorta- 
tions to purity, and of denunciations of unchastity 
and lust. The lenient view taken of sexual im- 
morality by the contemporary heathen world, and 
the close connexion between it and some of the 
religious cults of the day, doubtless had much k) 
do with the frequent references to the subject in 
early Christian documents ; hut behind it all, even 
though seldom coming to expression, lay the 
Pauline contrast between flesh and spirit, and the 
conviction that impurity of the flesh drives away 
the Holy Spirit and makes His continued presence 
with the individual and with the Church impossible 
(cf., in addition to the many passages in Paul’s 
own Epistles, He 10'“*®, Jude^®, and esp. the 2 nd 
cent, writings — Hermas, Mand, v. and x., and 
2 Clement 14). Paul himself was not an ascetic 
in any strict sense 5 he even opposed asceticism in 
matters of food and drink, when it appeared in 
Home and Colossae (Ho 14 and Col 2 ) ; out hints 
of an ascetic tendency appear in his Epistles (Ho 8 ^, 
1 Co 6 ® fi®’), particularly in connexion with the 
relation of the sexes (cf. 1 Co 7). In fact, the 
subsequent development of Catholic asceticism was 
alreaay foreshadowed, though the process was still 
in its incipiency, in the Apostolic age (see the pro- 
test against it in 1 Ti 41*^*)* See Asceticism (Chr. ). 

Another controlling contrast in primitive Chris- 
tian ethics, due in part to the same cause, in part 
to the prevailing expectation of the speedy return 
of Chnst, was that between this world and the 
next— promoting a spirit of nnworldliness, or other- 
worldlmess, which has remained a permanent 
feature of the Christian view of life. The disciples 
early came to regard themselves as a people called 
out of the midst of a corrupt generation and set 
apart as God’s own; and to live as citizens of 
another world, to fix one’s afiections upon higher 
than earthly things, to be separate from this world 
and superior to its interests and concerns — this was 
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regarded as the truly Christian attitude (cf., 

2 Co 01’, Gal 6^ Ph Col 3^, Ja 4% I Jn 2^ j and 
also the striking passage in the 2n(i cent. Epistle 
to DiognetuSi 5n.). Not harmony with one’s 
environment, as in classic Greek ethics, but revolt 
against it, and the carrying on of a life entirely 
detached from it — this was the Christian ideal 
already in the Apostolic age. And this spirit 
worked together with the controlling emphasis 
upon fleshly purity to promote asceticism, and 
ultimately, though not yet in the Apostolic age, 
its natural fruit— monasticism (cf. the prophetic 
remark of Paul in 1 Co 

The sharp contrast between the two worlds, and 
the recognition of the present world as evil, did 
not result in a desire to change existing condi- 
tions ; no social revolution was contemplated. The 
division of society into rich and poor, master and 
slave, was treated as normal. The effort was 
made to introduce Christian principles into all the 
relations of life, but the desire to escape from the 
class to which one happened to belong was not 
encouraged (cf. 1 Co There is frequent 

emphasis in the writings of the age upon one’s 
common duties as father, husband, wife, child, 
servant (Eph 5, Col 3, 1 P 2, 1 Ti 6, Tit 2), and 
even occasionally as citizen (Ro 13^* ^ 1 P 2^^^^, 
Tit 3^ 1 Clement 60. 61). However evil the 
present world may be, the Christian is to walk in 
such a way as to give no just ground of offence to 
outsiders, is to show proper respect to all men, 
and to live honourably, quietly, peaceably, and 
blamelessly with every one (Bo 1^^^®* 13^, Ph 2“, 
1 P 2^7 etc.). 

The ideal of social service and the desire to 
promote the spirit of brotherhood in the world at 
large had little place among the early Christians. 
Rather to gather out of the world a company of 
holy men, neirs of the promised Kingdom — this 
was their great aim (cf. the Eucharistic prayers in 
the early 2nd cent. Didache, 9. 10). It is true that 
love is frequently insisted upon in the writings of 
the Apostolic age, but it commonly takes the form 
of love for the Christian brethren, which is to be 
manifested in charity, hospitality, sympathy, con- 
cord, forbearance, tender-heartedness, lorgiveness, 
humility, etc. And even when it is not so limited, 
it usually appears as only one of a number of 
virtues (cf. 1 Ti 2^ 4^^ 6^1, 2 Ti 2^, 3^, Ja 1^7, 28). 
The place of supremacy given to it by Christ and 
after Him by Paul is accorded to it by no other 
writers of the age. (The striking passage in 
1 Clement 49 ff. is hardly sufficient to justify us 
in making an exception of the author). But the 
influence of Jesus is seen nevertheless in the 
general emphasis— common to most of our sources 
— upon the virtues of gentleness, peaceableness, 
forbearance, and humility. Nothing is said of the 
duty of insisting upon one’s rights and demanding 
proper recognition from others. Self-abnegation 
in one’s relations with one’s fellows, rather than 
self-assertion, is the recognized ideal. 

But the contrast with the prevailing ethical 
sentiment of the Roman world was not confined to 
a difference in ideals. ^ The Christians recognized 
the moral law, which it was their duty to obey, 
as given directly by revelation from God, the 
rev3ation involving also an announcement of the 
future sanctions attending obedience and dis- 
obedience. There was thus a definiteness and 
compulsion about Christian ethics not commonly 
found elsewhere. Emphasis upon the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment, as grounds 
of moral conduct, is very common in our sources 
{e.g, 1 Co 68 O*® IS^^, 2 Co 9«, Gal 6®, Col 1», 
1 P 38, He 22 1028, 1 Ti 6^8). But higher motives 
are also frequently urged : to walk worthily of one’s 
calling as God’s elect, to please and glorify God, 


to be like Christ, to be true to one’s opportunities 
and responsibilities, to help, not harm, one’s 
brethren, to promote the good name of Chris- 
tianity in the world at large (cf. 1 Co Ph 2^8^ 
Col 38, 1 Th 2^2 4^ 1 P 1^8 28 - ^ 4\ 1 Clement 30). 
It meant much also that the early Christians 
believed that Christianity was for all men, low as 
well as high, and that they recognized the^ moral 
possibilities even of the meanest, Christianity, 
mdeed, supplied a new and mighty moral en- 
thusiasm for the masses of the people, and that in 
spite of the fact that already the ominous dis- 
tinction between two grades of morality, one for 
the common man and the other for the spiritual 
6lite, was beginning to appear (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
Didache^ 6). 

So far as moral performance was concerned, it 
evidently left much to be desired. Of this the 
repeated exhortations and warnings in the Chris- 
tian literature of the period are sufficient evidence, 
and we have direct record of some striking examples 
of immorality (e.g. Ac 5, 1 Co 5. 11, Jude It 
is worthy of notice, too, that the Christians bore a 
bad moral reputation among their pagan neigh- 
bours, due largely, no doubt, to prejudice, but €Uso 
in part well founded (cf. 1 Th 4^% 2 Th 3^^ 1 P 2^^). 
But in spite of all this, it is clear that Christianity 
was a controllingly moral movement, and that it 
involved a real moral improvement on the part of 
many of its adherents. The very insistence upon 
the matter in our sources shows that there was a 
strenuous ethical ideal, and that the Christians 
themselves recognized its binding character ; and 
we have abundant testimony to the efiects of 
Christianity upon the lives of its converts (see not 
only the writings of the Christians themselves, 
but also the tacit witness of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan). In general, it may be said that the 
common notion of the Christians was that the aim 
of Christianity is to make men purer and better 
here, in order to a blessed immortality hereafter. 

6. Development of organization. — In primitive 
Jewish Christianity no organization was needed in 
the beginning, for the disciples regarded them- 
selves simply as heralds of the coming Kingdom. 
It might perhaps have been expected that they 
would form in Jerusalem a separate synagogue, 
but this they apparently did not do, and the 
failure to do it shows how little they regarded 
themselves as a distinct sect. Their desire was 
to convince their fellow-coimtrjmen of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and so win Him disciples, rather than 
to form a religious cult or society of their own. 
Certain Christians, particularly J anies the brother 
of Jesus, and others who had stood in relations of 
intimacy with Him, such as the Twelve, naturally 
had large influence in the Jerusalem circle, but 
there is no sign that this involved any official 
position or appointment. Some sort of an organ- 
ization, however, the disciples had at an early 
date. As a brotherhood they felt it their duty to 
care for the necessities of the needy among them, 
and so a committee was appointed for the distribu- 
tion of aid (Ac 6). Beyond this we do not know 
that the early Jerusalem Christians went; but 
ultimately, after the final break with their unbe- 
lieving count^men, the Jewish Churches were 
organized as independent institutions, though the 
exact form which the organization took is unknown 
to us. 

In the non- Jewish world conditions were different. 
Here, too, the expectation of the speedy consumma- 
tion made any careful organization seem unneces- 
sa:^, and the conviction of the presence of the 
Spirit made human officials seem superfluous. But 
the founding of churches began at an early date ; 
and in them, although for some time leadership 
devolved naturally upon men specially endowed 
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by the Spirit, such as apostles, prophets, and | 
teachers, gradually the necessities of the case led 
to a more formal organization, substitutes being 
required for the inspired men who might not 
always be present. Two classes of oSicials — 
bishops and their assistants, the deacons — existed 
in some churches before the end of the Apostolic 
age ; but the development of the threefold ministry 
— bishop, presbyter, and deacon — belongs to the 
2nd century. 

7. Religious services. — The early Jerusalem dis- 
ciples were devout Jews, and continued to observe 
the religious practices and to attend the religious 
services of their people. Their common religious 
life as Christians expressed itself not so much in 
formal services as in informal gatherings from 
house to house, where their community of feeling 
as disciples of Jesus and heirs of the approaching 
Kingdom found natural and familiar expression. 
Concerning the subsequent development within 
the Jewish Christian Churches we have no in- 
formation. 

In the Gentile world all seems at first to have 
been equally informal ; but the attitude of hostility 
towards the religious practices and principles of 
the heathen world, taken by Paul and other early 
missionaries, made it necessary for converts to 
Christianity to repudiate, as a rule, their old cults, 
and to find^ their religious life wholly within the 
Christian circle. Thus it was inevitable that a 
Christian cult should early develop, to meet the 
need of those who were cut off from the religious 
exercises to which they had been accustomed. 
Christian worship became ultimately very elaborate 
and ornate, and took on many of the features of 
the cults which it displaced, but in the Apostolic 
age we discover only the beginnings of the develop- 
ment. Our information on the subject is almost 
wholly confined to the Church of Corinth, and there 
all was very simple and informal. The Christians 
met frequently for religious worship and mutual 
edification, and also at other times to partake of a 
common meal. The former occasions are referred 
to by Paul in 1 Co 14, At these meetings the 
Christians engaged in various religious exercises, — 
prayer, praise, prophecy, teaching, speaking with 
tongues, — tlie whole service being controlled by the 
Pauline idea of the presence of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose influence the disciples were inspired to pray 
or prophesy or engage in other religious exercises. 
Perfect freedom of expression was granted to all, 
but it was assumed that only those who were 
prompted thereto by the Spirit would take active 
part in the services. The freedom was not for the 
individual as an individual, but as a mouthpiece 
of the Spirit. At the time when Paul wrote, this 
liberty had already resulted in serious disorder, and 
the meetings had degenerated into scenes of confu- 
sion and discord. In dealing with the difliculties, he 
laid down two principles of far-reaching importance. 
The first was that the services are solely for the 
edification of those present, and all the exercises 
must be conducted with that end in view. Only 
such gifts must be employed, and only under such 
conditions, as will promote the good of all. But 
how can one refuse to utter what the Spirit im- 
parts, even though it be unintelligible or untimely? 
In reply to this question, Paul stated a second 

f eneral principle of equal importance with the 
rst : ‘ The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets,’ that is, an inspired man has the 
right and duty to exercise judgment in the use of 
his spiritual gifts, and to employ them only in such 
a way as to promote edification. The utterance 
of these two principles foreshadows the passing of 
the original freedom. If an individual fails to 
exercise discretion in the use of his gifts, he must 
be controlled by his brethren, and thus the way is 


prepared for a regular order of service, and for the 
appointment of certain persons to take charge of 
the meetings, and to see that all is done decently 
and in order. There is no sign that Paul himself 
contemplated such a result, but the stereotyping 
process ensued in course of time. In Borne, before 
the end of the 1st cent., it was already well under 
way, and regularly appointed officials were in 
control of the services (cf. 1 Clement, 40 ff., 44); 
and before long the early freedom had given way 
almost everywhere to liturgical rules (cf. Didache^ 
9f. ; Justin, Apol. 67 ; Ignatius, Magn. 7, Trail. 7, 
Smyrn. 8). 

In addition to the meetings already described, 
the Christians at Corinth were in the habit of 
gathering from time to time to share in a common 
meal. At this meal they not only partook of food 
and drink for the ordinary purpose of satisfying 
hunger and thirst, but it was their custom, as was 
apparently the case among the early Jerusalem 
disciples, to eat bread and drink wine in commemo- 
ration of Jesus. At the time when Paul wrote, 
the meals had degenerated into scenes of discord 
and debauchery. Under these circumstances he 
informed the Corinthians that the commemoration 
of Christ’s death was the chief purpose of the meal, 
and not eating and drinking for their own sake ; 
and he commanded them to satisfy their hunger at 
home, that they might be able to commemorate 
Christ in the right spirit, and make the meal 
wholly a religious service (I Co 11^^ ^). The im- 
mediate eftect of Paul’s attitude in this matter we 
do not know. The common meals continued in 
some quarters for generations, but ultimately they 
were everywhere given up, and the religious cere- 
mony known as the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper 
alone remained. In subsequent centuries it 
became the central feature of the Christian cult. 
A very elaborate ceremonial ^ew up in connexion 
with it, and it was regarded as the most sacred 
and mysterious of all religious rites (see artt. 
Agape and Exjchaeist). 

In the Didache, 9, it is commanded that none 
except baptized persons be allowed to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. This is the earliest explicit 
statement of a general rule which, it may fairly be 
supposed, was commonly operative from the begin- 
ning ; for the sacred meals of the early Christians 
can hardly have been shared by any not belonging 
to the Christian circle, and admission to it was 
commonly, if not invariably, marked by the cere- 
mony of baptism (see art. Baptism). 

8. Significance of the Apostolic age. — The 
Apostolic age is the period of Christian origins, 
and as such has a significance attaching to no other 
in the history of th^e Church. It was during this 
period that the Church as an organization came 
into existence, and the foundations were laid upon 
which all subsequent ages built. Most of the ten- 
dencies that appear in Christian history are to be 
found at least m germ in the Church of the 1st 
centu^. 

It is through the Apostolic age also that we get 
our knowledge of Jesus Christ. To it we owe not 
simply the written accounts of His life, but also 
the impression of His personality which constitutes 
an integral part of our picture of Him. It is true 
that the very change of emphasis from Christ’s 
message about God to His personality as Messiah 
involved a changed interpretation of His control- 
ling purposes, which has coloured Christian thought 
ever since. Nevertheless, it is through the Apos- 
tolic age that we approach Him, and from it that 
we get the information which enables us to under- 
stand Him in some respects better than His own 
disciples did. His person dominated the age, and 
the memory of His presence was a vivid and com- 
pelling reality. The days in which men who knew 
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Him face to face were still alive and influential 
must always stand apart from other days in the 
regard of His followers. 

On other accounts, too, the Apostolic age will 
always have peculiar religious value. As the 

g eriod of beginnings, there is an incomparable 
reshness about it. Its vivid sense of the approach- 
ing consummation gives it an inspirational quality 
not found elsewhere ; and in it were produced the 
classic documents of Christianity from which all 
Christians since have drawn religious sustenance. 
This fact alone is enough to mark it off from all 
other ages in the history of the Church. 

But another significance has been ascribed by 
Christian tradition to the Apostolic age. During 
the 2nd cent, there grew up a conception of Apos- 
tolic authority which has prevailed ever since, and 
has given the 1st cent, a worth and dignity to 
which the fact that it is the period of Christian 
origins and nearest in time to Jesus Christ would 
not of itself entitle it. In the effort to repudiate 
the errors of the Marcionites and Gnostics, which 
were spreading rapidly in the 2nd cent., certain 
leaders of the Church began to insist upon the 
teaching of the Apostles, that is, the Twelve and 
Paul, as the sole standard and norm of Christian 
faith, on the ground that they had been chosen 
by Christ to be the founders of His Church, and 
had been endowed with the Spirit in such measure 
as to render them infallible witnesses to the will 
and truth of God. In the effort to define the 
teaching of the Apostles, and to show that they 
gave no support to the vagaries of Marcion and the 
Gnostics, it was claimed that they had left certain 
writings together constituting an authoritative 
Scripture canon, and had framed a creed contain- 
ing the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. 
Whoever would be a member of the true Church, 
and so an heir of salvation, must unf eignedly accept 
all that was taught both by canon and by creed. 
A sharp line of demarcation was thus drawn be- 
tween the age of the Apostles and all subsequent 
generations. In the Apostolic age was found, the 
standard for all time to come. The Apostles them- 
selves came to be regarded as figures supernaturally 
endowed for the unique work of establishing the 
Church, and raised above the ordina^ frailties 
and limitations of humanity. Their official char- 
acter was so emphasized that all sense of their 
individuality was lost. The differences between 
them were forgotten, in the conviction that as men 
divinely inspired they must all have been com- 
pletely one. Apart from Paul, history knows prac- 
tically nothing of their several careers, of the 
regions where they laboured, and the work they 
did; and not until the 3rd cent., long after ail 
authentic sources of information had disappeared, 
did tradition begin to busy itself with them as 
individuals— a striking illustration of the indiffer- 
ence to historic reality to which the 2nd cent, 
theory of Apostolicity gave rise. As a result of 
that theory, all that the Apostles were supposed 
to have taught, whether by precept or example, 
acquired infallible authority; and nothing in 
doctrine, in polity, in ritual, or in practice could 
be regarded as Christian unless directly or in- 
directly of Apostolic origin. Development on all 
these lines was made possible by the belief that 
the Apostles had also instituted a perpetual Apos- 
tolic office for the government and guidance of the 
Church, the incumbents of which were endowed 
with the power to interpret infallibly the will and 
truth of God. Bible and creed were thus supple- 
mented by the living voice of the Catholic episco- 
pate, and the Church was enabled to conform to 
new conditions and to meet new needs as they 
arose, without ostensibly breaking away from its 
Apostolic foundations or giving up its theory of 


Apostolic authority. The Protestant reformers of 
the 16th cent, rejected the Catholic doctrine of an 
infallible episcopate, but the Catholic belief in 
Apostolic authority was retained, and the Bible 
was regarded as the complete and final expression 
of Apostolic teaching on all conceivable subjects. 
Revelation and inspiration were supposed to have 
ceased with the age of the Apostles, and the 
development that had taken place under the iegis 
of episcopal authority was repudiated. The effort 
was made to return to the conditions of the Apos- 
tolic age, and to bring the Church into complete 
conformity to its principles and practices in all 
respects, nothing being regarded as truly Christian 
unless it enjoyed the authority of Apostolic precept 
or example. Cf. next article. 

This belief still prevails widely in connexion with 
doctrine, but in the matter of ritual and polity it 
has been generally abandoned. Moreover, the whole 
conception of Apostolic authority has been given 
up by many in modern times, and it has come to 
be widely held that the age of the Apostles was 
essentially like any other in the history of the 
Church, that it was confronted with its own prob- 
lems and difficulties, and that the men who met 
and solved them were of like passions and limita- 
tions with Christians of all ages. 

This change of attitude has been of immense his- 
torical and religious value. A reality attaches to 
the Apostolic ^e and to the figures of the early 
leaders of the Church which they never possessed 
before. For the first time an understanding of the 

g eriod and a genuinely historical treatment of it 
aye become possible, and from the religious ex- 
periences of the Apostles and their companions, 
now more clearly understood and appreciated, 
modern Christians are gaining new inspiration and 
instruction. 

Litbraturb. — O f older books on the Apostolic age should be 
mentioned : Neander, Geschichte der Pjianzung und Leitung 
der christKchen Kirche durch die Apostel^ 1832 (Eng. tr. 1842) ; 
Baur, Faulm der Apostel Jem Ckristi, 1846 (Eng. tr. 1873 ff.) 
[an epoch-making work setting forth the conception of early 
Christian history which was adopted by the Tubingen school in 
general], followed in 1853 by Das Christenthum und die chrUU 
I Xiche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte (Eng. tr. 1878 ff.); 
Ritschl, Entstehung der altkatkolischen Kirche, 1850 (2nd ea 
1867, entirely worked over) [in its second edition another 
epoch-making book, which did more than any other to break 
the dominance of the Tubingen interpretation of early Church 
history] ; Renan, Histoire des Origines du Christianisme, 

7 vols., 1863 fif. ; of more recent works, Weizsacker, Das 
apostol. Zeitalter der christl. Kirche, 1886 (3rd ed. 1902 ; Eng. 
tr. 1896) [the most influential of modern histories of the Apos- 
tolic age]; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, 1887 (2nd ed. 
1902), also Die Entstehung des Christentkums, 1905 (Eng. tr. 
1905); McGifFert, Hist, of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 
1897 (rev. ed. 1899) ; Baxtlet, The Apostolic Age, Wernie, 
Die Anfdnge unserer Religion, 1901 (2nd ed. 1904; Eng. tr. 
1903 ff.); Dobschiitr, Die urchristl. Gemeinden, 1902 (Eng. tr. 
1904), and^ his brief sketch. Das apostolische Zeitalter, 1906 (in 
the Religionsgesckichtliche Volkshiichery; Knopf, Das nach- 
apostol. Zeitalter, 1905 ; Ropes, The Apostolic Age in the Light 
of Modern Criticism, 1906. The various standard lives of Paul, 
works on NT literature and theology, Church histories, and 
histories of doctrine, which deal more or less fully with our 
subject, it is not necessary to specify. 

A. C. McGiffert. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.—!. The prin- 
ciple of ministry in the NT.— That from the 
Apostles’ time there has existed in the Christian 
Church a ministry exercising official functions by 
regular devolution of authority is a fact which 
few historians would have disputed, if no claim 
had been made on its behalf to be a necessary 
part of the institution of Christ. But as this 
claim is put forward on behalf of Churches re- 
taining the canonical orders, and also by Presby- 
terians, Apostolic succession becomes a significant 
fact, and therefore a doctrine. Consequently it 
demands a closer and more vigorous scrutiny than 
would otherwise attend an investigation into the 
origin of the Christian Ministry. The theory is 
that Christ, having established a society primarily 
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visible and historical, gave to that society a 
recognizable unity and cohesion, not^ ? . y. 
instituting in Baptism a sacrament of initiation, 
and in the Eucharist a sacrament of corporate 
life, but also by perpetuating its collective witness 
in a continuous and authoritative ministry. 

This principle has often, and not unnaturally, been expressed 
in crude and unhistorical forms. It has, for example, been 
common to confuse the question of a true principle of ministry 
with that of the manner in which this principle has been 
realized in history. This has led to discussions on the Divine 
right of bishops as an exclusive form of Church government ; 
and caused stress to be laid on an all but mechanical system of 
devolving episcopal authority which the facts of early Church 
history, so far as known, do not justify, and which is too formal 
to be consistent with an organically developing society. Hooker 
was right when, in opposing the Presbyterian theory, he con- 
tented himself with affirming' that episcopacy * best agreed with 
the sacred Scripture’ (EccLFol. iii. 16, but cf. vii. 11). 

Or, again, the sacerdotalism of the third cent, has been un- 
warrantably intruded into the first, and the whole matter 
treated as though it were a question whether Christ had set 
up a priestly caste, to which the mysteries of religion were 
entrusted, and without which spiritual life was not only 
hindered but impossible. These methods of thought have led 
to narrow and technical inquiries into the sacramental character 
of holy orders, the form and matter of the rite by which they 
were conferred, and the precise conception of the various 

E rs which from time to time it has been intended to convey. 

, for example, is the papal Bull Apostolicm Curce, con- 
demning Anglican orders on the ground that the Ordinal of 
Edward vi. departed from the intention of its mediaeval pre- 
decessors in denying sacrificial power to presbyters. 

But the crudest form of the argument, in wite of Macaulay’s 
ridicule (Essay on Gladstoru on Church and State), witnesses to 
certain facts of the Church’s development which may not he 
ignored. The Nicene canons, a.d. 326 (No. 4), make careful 
arrangements, on the basis of universal custom, for the due 
perpewation of the ministry in all parts of the Church, In 
the 8rd cent. Cyprian can speak of the united episcopate as 
retaining the authority entrusted by Christ Himself to the 
Twelve (see below). The end of the 2nd cent, witnessed a 
universal episcopate, the descent of which from Apostles was 
not questioned, but used in argument by writers like Irenseus 
(adi). Beer. iii. 2, 3, iv. 46. 42, 68, v. 20) and TertuUian (de 
Prceeoript, 32, adv. Marc. Iv. 6, Apol. 47; cf. Hegesippus, in 
Euseb. iv. 22). In the early days of the 2nd cent. Ignatius 
wrote that, apart from the threefold ministry, ‘there is nob 
even the name of church’ (Trail. 3). It is not, therefore, 
scientific to dismiss the doctrine of Apostolic succession because 
the statement of it has been inadequate or extravagant, riiis 
is true of most, if not all, Christian doctrines. 


The object of the present article is to show what 
reasons there are, in view of the facts and principles 
of the NT, for believing that the great institution 
of the Christian ministry belongs to the sub- 
stance of Christianity. Whatever variations may 
have attended its transmission (as, e.y., in the 
case of the supposed right of the Alexandrian 
presbyters until the time of Bishop Heraclas, A.D. 
233, to consecrate their own chief pastor [Jerome, 
Ep. 146 ad Evangel'um ; see Bigg, BL p. 40 ; Gore, 
Ch. and Min., Note B ; J. Wordsworth, Ministry 
of Grace, pp. 136, 136]), the Ministry preserved 
an unbroken continuity in all churches till the 
16th century. The theory built upon this fact 
does not stand or fall with a sacerdotal con- 
ception of orders, hut arises out of the facts 
of the Gospel narrative. ‘We find the Church,’ 
says Archbishop Temple, ‘ from the very beginning 
flowing out of the ministry’ (Sermon at Con- 
secration of THiro Cathedral). Whatever may he 
the function of the Church, whether it be the 
teacher of truth or the dispenser of sacraments, 
the i]Muiry is not vitally affected. Where, as in 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages, great 
stress is laid upon the due celebration of the 
Eucharist, Apostolic succession will appear mainly 
as a sacerdotal theory. Where, on the other hand, 
as in the age of the Gnostics, resistance to doctrinal 
error is the foremost consideration, the ministry 
will appear rather as the Divinely appointed 
guardian of the Apostolic witness to evangelical 
truth. The two questions that are fundamentally 
important are : (a) Is the Church of Christ as the 
object of salvation prior to the individual Christian ? 
(6) Does the Church as established by Christ present 
any of the features of a historical mstitution? It 


is only as these questions are answered that we can 
proceed to discover from history how the organic 
life of the society has been in fact developed. 

Apostolic succession being accepted as a principle of the 
Church’s life, we do not commit ourselves to any one theory 
of the reasons which led, in the evolution of the Christian society, 
to the establishment of the various orders of ministers. If the 
Seven of Ac 6 be, as is frequently supposed, the original deacons, 
then we know that, whatever functions may from time to time 
have been engrafted on the office in the course of history, the 
neglect of the Hellenistic widows was the occasion of their first 
election and ordination. Whether a similar need for the due 
administration of the common purse (Hatch, BL 2), or the 
requirement of a foreign correspondent to represent each 
community in its relations with the rest (Bamsay, Church in 
the Roman Empire, xv. 3, xvii.), or the demand for a vicar 
apostolic to guard the evangelical deposit from the attacks 
of heresy, be the cause of the estabhshment of bishops; or 
whether, as is more probable, a complexity of causes, some 
more influential in one remon than in another, produced the 
universal episcopate, the Church still remains a differentiated 
and structural body, not a promiscuous gathering of persons 
professing Christian discipleship and organizing themselves for 
the promotion of common ends. On the other hand, unless it 
be held that the Apostles exercised an absolute authority in the 
primitive Church, and that the clergy, or any one order amongst 
them, succeeded to aU the functions of the Apostolate— and 
neither view agrees with the facts of the NT— it is manifest 
that a ministry regularly ordered from Apostolic times may 
adapt itself to democratic institutions as readily as, for example, 
that of Congregationalism, which, as Dr. Dale has shown, is in 
theory no more dependent on the popular will than any other 
(History of English CoixgregationaUsm). The question at issue, 
therefore, really resolves itself into this— whether Christ is 
merely the source of a spirit which has found for itself a body, 
or whether the body also has Christ for its direct author. 

A. In the Gospels.— Gospel of Mark 
registers the stages by which the Christian 
community, with its characteristic message of 
forgiveness and endowment of the Holy Spirit, 
was established through the public work of Jesus 
Christ (F. C. Burkitt, St. MarWs Account of the 
Birth of the Church, pp. 3-5, cf. his Gospel History 
and its Transmission, ch. 3). It is important to 
observe, as revealed in this Gospel, the principles 
which appear as impressed upon it from the first. 
The headline of Mark’s narrative is, ‘ The beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (1^). 
That the gospel is virtually identical with the 
Kingdom, of which it is the proclamation, is 
apparent from in which Jesus is described 

as taking up the work of the Baptist and an- 
nouncing as His message the approach of the 
Kingdom (cf. Mt Lk 4^®"^^). The identification 
of the forerunner with the voice, which, according 
to the evangelical prophet (Is 40®), was to herald 
the return of God’s peo^e to the sacred city (Mk 1®), 
and the recognition of Jesus in His baptism as 
uniting the attributes of the expected Messiah 
with those of the Servant who is to be Jahweh’s 
agent in the process of restoration (1^^ ; cf. Ps 2^, 
Is 42^), mark out the ‘coming of Jesus* from 
Nazareth to Jordan and the descent of the Spirit 
(w.®* as the first stage in the development of the 
Kingdom. 

The second stage is its proclamation by Jesus 
Himself on His return from the wilderness to 
Galilee (w.^^ This is immediately followed by 
the call of Simon, Andrew, James, and John 
(vv.^®*^), whose designation to a future Apostolate 
seems to he indicated in the words, ‘ I will make 
you to become fishers of men’ (v.^’). To these is 
subsequently added Levi or Matthew (2^^). The 
method of the earlier ministry, as a scheme of 
selection from the multitude of those prepared 
to follow Him, is clearly seen in the avoidance of 
popularity and the frequent retirement by which 
It IS marked (1®®-®®* 3’). 

Then follows the first great crisis out of which 
the incipient community issues with the impress 
of a definite form, never to be lost through all 
subsequent developments. Christ retires with His 
adherents to the Sea of Galilee (3^). He ascends 
‘the mountain* (v.^®). He calls ‘whom he him- 
self would’ (v.^), thus constituting the outer ring 
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of His ‘disciples/ who become a society resting 
upon the Lord’s choice, no longer a promiscuous 
following united only by the uncertain bond of a 
common, though variable, devotion to one Master. 
Within this circle Jesus constitutes twelve (vJ^) ; 
Luke adds ‘whom also he named apostles' (6^®). 
But the importance of this appointment is clearly 
seen by what in a narrative so concise as that of 
Mark cannot be without significance. He includes 
the list repeated by each of the other 

Synoptists (Mt 10^”S Lk and also in Acts 

(1^). The words ‘ He made twelve ' {^Trol^cre dfJhdeKa) 
are noticeable. Christ created an office, the 
purpose of which was to extend His own mission 
by proclaiming the Kingdom and exercising 
authority in casting out the rival kingdom of 
Beelzebub (Mk 3^"^ 6’"^®). To this end those who 
now in a narrower sense become ‘the disciples’ 
are first to be ‘ with him ’ (3^^, cf. Lk 22^®), so that 
from this point the narrative acquires a different 
character, being a record, on the one hand, of 
growing opposition on the part of the Jews to a 
movement now definitely embodied in an organized 
society, and, on the other, of the training of the 
Twelve for thrones in the Kingdom which Christ 
has appointed to them (Lk 2#^*®®). The call to 
the Twelve is renewed, and further defined, by the 
preliminary mission on which they are sent through- 
out the villages of Galilee. Their commission 
corresponds to the stage which Christ’s work has 
already reached. They preach repentance, cast 
out demons, and heal tne sick. The exact words 
of the Evangelist (Mk 6’) are worthy of attention : 
‘ He began to send them forth ’ (dTroaTiWeiy). Just 
as the whole narrative is the beginning of that 
Gospel the history of which is still in process 
of development, so here we have the beginning of 
the Apostolate^ ultimately to become universal in 
its scope. 

Two further preparatory stages are, however, 
necessary, before the Church can be built upon the 
Apostles (Mt 16^* ; cf. Eph 2^®, Kev 21^^)— the con- 
fession of Jesus’ Messiahship, and the disclosure of 
suffering and death as the channel through which 
the gospel of the Kingdom was to become the 
witness to a crucified and risen Saviour. 

The critical conversation at Caesarea Philippi is 
narrated with greater detail by Mt. (16^®”®®; cf. 
Mk 8^'®®, Lk 9^®“®®). Mt. connects with the Apos- 
tolic confession the grant of the keys, and reveals 
the occasion as a further stage in the building of 
the Church, against which the gates of Hades are 
not to prevail. The authority to bind and loose 
here committed to St. Peter was, according to 
Cyprian {de Unitate^ 4), extended to the Twelve 
on the occasion recorded in Mt 18^®'*®. It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that the Ecclesia in 
does not primarily refer to the local Jewish 
synagogue (see Hort, Christian EccUsia, p. 9), 
especially in view of the words ‘Gentile and 
publican’; and it is quite in accord with Mt.’s 
manner to string together utterances not originally 
related. When, therefore, iKKK-rjf^ia came to be 
interpreted of the Christian society, it would be 
quite natural to add, not only the promise of 
yy 19. 30^ the charter of authority given in v.^®, 
which is at least evidence that it was not regarded 
as applying to St. Peter only. And it is probable 
that the authority in question was extended to the 
Twelve, and that v.^®, even if not originally spoken 
in that connexion, accurately expresses the fact. 
The Eourth Gospel, in recording one of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Lord, represents Him as 
imparting the Holy Spirit by breathing on the dis- 
ciples, and renewing the authority, not now in the 
old Hebraic form, but in language connecting the 
Apostolic ministry with the atoning work : ‘Whose- 
soever sins ye forgive,’ etc. (Jn 20^®'®®). The 


suggestion that Jesus here addressed not the 
Eleven, but a promiscuous gathering of disciples 
(see Westcott, Gospel acc. to St, John 20^® n.) 
seems to be negatived by the whole course of the 
Johannine narrative. It is true that J ohn notes the 
absence of Thomas (v.®^). But he is specially men- 
tioned as ‘one of the Twelve,’ and it is difficult 
to suppose that an Evangelist who gives at great 
length the last discourses addressed to the Eleven 
only does not intend to convey the same impression 
to the end. Nor can the renewed commission to 
St. Peter recorded in 21^®'^’^ be regarded, in the 
light of the Denial, otherwise than as a specific 
restoration to a position that might else have 
seemed to be forfeited. 

We find, then, in the Gospels a Christian society 
already in existence, within which the Apostles 
are an inner circle of more immediate disciples, 
recapitulating and intensifying the characteristics 
of the general body. This becomes apparent from 
the moment of the choice recorded in Mk 3^^, and 
is emphasized in the conversation at Caesarea 
Philippi. Hort favours the view that the words 
‘ whom also he named apostles ’ (RVm, cf. Lk 6^®) 
belong to the genuine text {Christian Ecclesia, 
p. 22). But it is clear that during the Lord’s 
own ministry discipleship is the prominent feature. 
They are called ‘the Twelve^ (Mk 14®®), ‘the 
twelve disciples ’ (Mt 20^’), and simply ‘ the 
disciples’ (Mt 26®®). But the name ‘apostles’ is 
also given to them, and the second reason for 
their selection as recorded by Mark, viz. ‘ that he 
might send them forth ’ {dvoffr^WTf, 3^^), points to 
the ultimate purpose of their closer companionship. 
There is nothing to indicate a more permanent 
commission than that of ch. 6, in relation to which 
alone the term dirdaroXos is subsequently used (6®®, 
but see above). Luke, however, clearly employs the 
word in the light of its subsequent use in Acts 
(Lk 6^® 17® 22^^ 24^®). Matthew uses it only in con- 
nexion with the Galilsean mission (10®), but it is in 
giving the list of names — a fact in itself significant 
of the Avider purpose lying behind the immediate 
commission. 

When Ave reach the last Passover, the importance 
of the narrative attains its height. From the con- 
fession at Caesarea, the training of the Twelve takes 
a course clearly differentiating it from that of all 
others. The acknowledgment of Messiahship is 
not to be the complete witness of the disciples. It 
prepares the way for a fuller disclosure. From 
that time ‘ he began to teach them ’ (Mk 8®^ 
cf. H 6^) concerning his sufiering. The Trans- 
figuration anticipated a more spiritual glory than 
that of the Jewish Messiah, to be attained through 
the about to be fulfilled at Jerusalem (Lk 9'^). 
The experience of the Last Journey had its appro- 
priate sequel in that of the Upper Boom. Mark 
says that ‘Avhen it was evening, he cometh with 
the twelve ’ (14^’) ; Mt., that ‘ he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples ’ (26®®) ; Lk. significantly 
styles them ‘apostles^ (22^^) ; Avhile St. John intro- 
duces his more intimate narrative by calling this 
select company ‘ his oAvn,’ whom J esus * loved unto 
the end’ (13^). Bearing in mind the general pur- 
pose of Mk. (see above), we shall naturally regard 
his account of the Supper from the point of view 
of the establishment of the Christian community. 
It must be remembered that the Eucharist was 
everywhere celebrated in the Christian congrega- 
tions as the characteristic act of Church fellowship. 
Regarding the events of the Upper Room, Mark con- 
fines himself, with the single exception of the indi- 
cation of Judas as traitor, to the shortest possible 
account of the institution of this rite, as the act by 
which the Christian community is formally incor- 
porated (14®®"®®). The representative character of 
the Twelve is indicated by the dependence in which 
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the Church is thus made to stand upon them. 
The Eucharist became theirs in virtue of the con- 
ditions under which it was first celebrated ; and 
only through them, and as th^ transmitted it, does 
it pass to the community. This is in accordance 
with the relations brought out by John. Those 
who are hereafter to believe are to do so * through 
their word’ (17*®). The High - Priestly Prayer 
reaches out through the disci^es, who are to bear 
the primary witness, to those who are mediately 
chosen by Christ out of the world. 

The post-Resurrection narratives do but confirm 
the impression of the special separation of the 
Twelve which culminates in the seclusion of the 
Upper Room. The narrative of Mark is cut short ; 
but the command given to the women, themselves 
Jesus’ disciples, to ‘tell his disciples and Peter’ 
(16’) of the empty tomb, shows tne Eleven as a 
distinct body. Mt. gives the commission to make 
disciples and to baptize as entrusted to the ‘ eleven 
disciples ’ (28^®). Lk. shows.other disciples gathered 
at Jerusalem when the risen Christ appeared to 
them (24^). ^ But the Eleven are distinguished 
from them (t6.), the rest being expressly spoken 
of as they ‘that were with them.’ Even if, there- 
fore, the appearance recorded in Jn 20^®“^ refer to 
the same occasion, the words ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit,’ etc., must also certainly have a special 
bearing on the Apostolic ofdce. 

B. In the Acts, — With the Acts we reach a 
further and a final stage in the foundation of the 
Christian society. The gospel of the Kingdom now 
becomes the organized witness to the Eesurrection, 
The ministry oi reconciliation finds its full expres- 
sion in the proclamation of for^veness through 
the Cross. This we find specially committed to 
the Apostolate (1^* s* 22 . m iQfi) — ^ term which gains 
a correspondingly determinate meaning. The list 
of the Eleven is again given in connexion with this 
developed function (1^), and the choice of Matthias 
is based upon the necessity of completing the num- 
ber of the ofl&cial witnesses (vv.^i-^^j^ pheno- 
mena of the early chapters are precisely what a 
study of the Gospels would suggest. The Church 
enters upon its career as an organized body, the 
Apostles being difierentiated from the brethren. 
From the first the brotherhood continues in ‘the 
apostles’ teaching,’ and in ‘the fellowsliip’ thus 
established (2^^). That this relation did not involve 
submission to an Apostolic despotism appears in 
the choice of Matthias and of the Seven. In the 
former case, two were ‘ put forward’ (1^), apparently 
by the whole assembly, the final decision being 
reserved for the unseen though present Master 
(v.^). In the latter, the brethren were expressly 
charged by the Apostles to ‘ look out ’ from among 
themselves seven men (6®), who, after prayer, were 
set apart with the laying-on of Apostolic han^ 
(v.®). AE the elements of ordination are here. At 
the outset of ministerial appointment it would seem 
as though the Apostles disclaimed any lordship over 
God’s heritage. They do not even exercise a veto. 
The responsibility of supplying the need of minis- 
trations, as the circumstances of the Christian com- 
munity disclose themselves, belongs to the society 
itself. The Apostolic imposition of hands is, like 
the sacraments, a form of covenanted prayer (Calvin, 
Instit, iv. 19, § 31 : ‘I admit it to be a sacrament 
in true and legitimate ordination’). Those set 
apart represent, not the Apostles, but Christ. The 
Seven have been traditionally regarded as the first 
deacons. If this be so, it is obvious that what sub- 
se(iuently became the third order of the ministry was 
not explicitly appointed by Christ. The general 
impression conveyed by Acts is that of a society ex- 
tending and organizing itself as opportunity offered 
or circumstances suggested. But the laying-on of 
hands in this instance represents a principle con- 


spicuous throughout the book, viz. the requirement 
of mission from Christ Himself, of which Apostolic 
recognition was the pledge. But there is no evi- 
dence even that ‘ the ministry of the word,’ which, 
in directing the appointment of the Seven, the 
Apostles expressly reserved (v.^), demanded abso< 
lute submission. No doubt, the actual gospel itself 
was inviolate and unchangeable. But not even an 
Apostle, according to St. Paul, was to be believed 
if he deviated from that standard (Gal 1®). As 
primary witnesses to the Resurrection the Apostles 
have no successors. The gospel is an Apostolic 
report of incommunicable experience, once for aU 
delivered to the whole body of the saints (Jude ®). 
The formation of the NT canon was based upon 
the test of Apostolicity, and consequently the 
appeal to Scripture has become the permanent 
form in which, as regards matters of faith, the 
Church of every age sits at the Apostles’ feet. 
But, even apart from the gospel, the Acts suggests 
that a recognition of Apostolic authority was not 
inconsistent with the freedom of prophecy (19® 
21®* 1 ®) and with the participation of the community 
as a whole in spiritual decisions (15*®). What is 
constant is the maintenance of a Christian society, 
rendered coherent by dependence on a stewardship 
of the word mediated through the Apostles from 
Christ Himself (Lk 12^^* ^). Philip, for example, 
though he evangelizes Samaria, cannot complete 
his work without the intervention of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem (Ac 8^^). As local Churches are 
founded, presbyters are ‘ appointed ’ for them (14®* ; 
xeipoTovij(xavTesy being used of Paul and Barnabas, 
cannot here bear the meaning of ‘ elect,’ which it 
has already lost in Hellenistic Greek [see Hatch, 
art. ‘Ordination’ mDCAl ; it equals KaTacrri^craPTes 
[cf. Tit 1®, Clem. Rom. xliv. 2, Didache 15] ; but it 
is equally far from connoting a particular mode of 
appointment). 

With two exceptions, the existence of an extended Apostolate 
beyond the circle of the Twelve is scarcely apparent. Prophets 
are mentioned five times (Ac ISi 1632 19B 2i9* lO), the {,dft in 
one case (19®) attesting the presence of the Spirit in the baptized 
after the imposition of hands. The suggestion in each case is 
that the prophets have as yet no structural relation to the 
ecelesia, but are persons of either sex, directly endowed with a 
gift of declaring the Spirit’s mind, and thus indicating courses 
of action, as when Barnabas and Saul are to be sent forth by the 
Church at Antioch. Teachers are coupled with prophets in 
Ac 131, as though representing a similar gift, and Barnabas is 
placed in this combined class. When in Ac 2l8 Philip is called 
‘ the evangelist,’ it seems likely that this function was not con- 
ferred upon him as one of the Seven, but discharged, like the 
office of prophet, in virtue of a special gift or It is, 

however, clear that men exercising what has been called a 
charismatic ministry in relation to the whole ecelesia held a 
recognized place in the Apostolic Church (1 Co 125* 6, Eph 22o 411, 
cf. Ro 167). But these do not constitute any infringement of the 
Apostolic authority. Whether Barnabas was an Apostle in the 
fuU sense of the word is doubtful, because the name is applied 
to him only in relation to his missionary labours (Ac 14i4). 
That by imposition of hands in the Church at Antioch he was 
entrusted with a mission rather than ordained to an office is 
the probable interpretation of Ac (see Hort, Christian 
Ecelesia^ pp. 63, 64), though he was apparently associated with 
Paul in the appointment of presbyters (1423). But the same 
cannot be said of James ‘the Lord’s brother’ and St. Paul 
himself. The former, who is ranked among the pillar Apostles 
in Gal 2® (cf. 1 Co 157^, and who extends the right hand of fel- 
lowship to St. Paul, IS almost certainly not one of the Twelve 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians, 1^® n. ; also dissertation on ‘ The 
Brethren of the Lord’). Yet he is evidently the chief authority 
in Jerusalem (Ac 15i3, Gal 2^2). xhe plan of Acts, which, after 
describing the beginnings of the Church in Palestine under the 
Twelve, passes into a narrative of its extension in the Empire 
under the preaching of St. Paul, witnesses to the permanent 
character of his commission as an Apostle. This is repeatedly 
claimed by St. Paul himself as depending on the direct choice 
of Christ (Ro If, 1 Co If 91* 2 158-10 etc.). He lays hands on the 
baptized, as did Peter and John (Ac 19S). The presbyterate in 
Churches of his foundation depends on his appointment (1423, 

cf. 2017.28). 

The picture, therefore, with which Acts leaves 
us is that of a federation of Christian communities 
under the immediate guidance of presbyters, who 
themselves owe their appointment to Apostles-^a 
body of direct witnesses of the Resurrection, dis- 
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charging a sort of general episcopate and incluchng 
the Twelve, whose precise relation to the mder 
Apostolate is not clearly defined. Within these 
communities are exercised certain spiritual gifts, 
among the possessors of which the prophets seem 
to approach most nearly to a regular order, hut are 
nevertheless not, like presbyters. Apostolic dele- 
gates. There is nothing to indicate any method 
by which the organic structure was to be main- 
tained after the decease of the Apostles. The 
scope of the book carries us no further than what 
we now see to have been but a preliminary stage 
in the accomplishment of Christ’s purpose and 
command — that the Apostles should he His mt- 
nesses to the uttermost parts ^ the earm. When 
the writer had brought St. Paul to Rome, the 
task, as his contemporaries would view it, was m 
a sense fulfilled. A delay of centuries in the return 
of Christ visibly to reign in the midst of His people 
was not contemplated. That is the true answer 
to the suggestion that the method of continumg a 
Christian ministry was among the things pertam- 
ing to the Kingdom, of which the risen Clmst spoke 
to the disciples during the Forty Days. This could 
not well have been without a revelation as to the 
postponement of * the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel,’ which it is clear the primitive community 
did not possess. The continuance of the Apostolic 
oflfice itself beyond the lifetime of the onginal wit- 
nesses was, in the nature of the case, impossible. 
The terms of their appointment involved pers^al 
testimony to the facts of our Lord’s life. The 
question, therefore, of ministerial succession could 
not arise until it became probable that the Apostles 
were not to tarry until Christ came. 

C. Zy TRJS &ISTZJES, --The Epistles confirm, 
and in some points render more explicit, the testL 
mony of the Acts. Here we are mainly concerned 
with the Pauline group, where the corporate aspect 
of Christianity is always prominent. But the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enjoins obedience to ‘them 
that have the rule,’ clearly implying accountability, 
not to the congregation, but to that * great shepherd 
of the sheep ’ to whom reference is immediately 
made (He 17 . 20. 24 )^ And as the general tend- 
ency of the Epistle is to isolate the eternal prieslr 
hood of Christ in contrast with the transitory and 
therefore successive priesthood of the OT, it is well 
to remember not oiuy that the body of Christian 
believers is here represented as a flock with nm:)^ 
under - shepherds, but that the saine mea is defi- 
nitely presented under the figure of the house, in 
a passage distinctly anticipating f later ^d more 
developed view of the ministry ( 3 ]’*). St. James 
apparently witnesses to a part of the Apostolic 
commission, viz. the healing of the sick, as vested 
in the presbyterate ( 5 ^^) ; ^''Ud St. Peter develops 
the conception of the Christian congregation as a 
flock entrusted to the P^osbyters under the Chief 
Shepherd (1 P 5 ^'^; cf. Mt Lk 12^2, Jn 21 ^, 
Jude 12, Ps 80 ^ etc.). And it is noticeable that, 
calling himself a ‘ co-presbyter ’ ( 5 ^), he regards the 
presbyterate as inherent in his own 
again in that of Christ Himself as the Shepherd 
and Bishop’ of souls (2S»}. The Apocalypse, being 
mystical, has little to the purpose beyond the clea|r 
fact that the twelve Apostles of the Lamb are mdi- 
cated as the foundation-stones of the heavenly city 
( 21 “). The angels of the Seven Churches are almost 
certainly their mystical representatives, not their 
earthly presidents (see Swete, P* 21 f )• 

But the conception of an ordered life and organic 
unity, inseparable from the idea of a city, is here, 
as elsewhere in the NT, prominent. ^ 

St. Paulin his earliest Epistles recognizes the two 
lines of authority, which subsequent ages h^e never 
succeeded altogether in adjusting^ an^whic^res^ec^ 


elements in the Church. On the on^ 1 , 

must be no quenching of the Spirit .4 , there 
tempt of the free ministry of prophecy ( 1 
on the other, Christians are to know^i^j ^ 
those that are over them in the ^ i2?i3^ 

The importance of the latter beconifvj^ i 
2 Thessalonians, which shows the fore^g nf 
gration in the community, already opers^t^T 
the disorders consequent upon the expei<^f 
immediate Parousia ( 3 «“is). That th^ f an 

government and discipline is in itsorifv? 

gift, exercised by those entrust^’^j^ apqs- 
! of a Divine commission, is witn^g^^ \ 


tolic 

virtue 


Paul’s treatment of the Corinthian 
5 ®"®) and his vindication of his office (1 o , 

41 etc., Ro 1516). The Pastoral ^ 

Timothy and Titus, in Ephesus and Crete show 
with a larger measure of government tba 
byters, as delegates of an absent Apo^+? , 

46. 12 51. n Tit 1“ 3 >- “ 2 Ti 2 “ 4 »), who ,• ^ 

of Timothy at any rate, appears to copf 
continuance of authority beyond his O'l, ^ 

(2 Ti 4 «). Both have that supreme autlJo 
arises out of the commission to ordain f 

presbyterate. In them we see provisie^®^® 
the reproduction of the local pastorat^^ made for 
the principle of Apostolic delegation is ^ them 
into a principle of succession. Ther^ runsrnuted 
to show that the same method was ado^f 
case of other Churches, or that, in makiS^^i 
vision, the writer was doing more than ^ ^ ® 
in relation to the immediate needs of 
concerned, an authority capable of ® Churches 
tions. But none insists more strongly 


on the structural character of the 

(Eo 12 ^- », 1 Co 12“-“, Eph 4 ^- “), on thS 

lation of ministry to this structure (Epb 41? 12? 

the primary character of the Apostolafl ,? ^ 9 ? 

Eph 4 “), or on the due subordination 

gifts to the development of a society 

14 ^ etc.), a buildiim of which Christ la xi ‘ 

stone (Eph 2 ^), The foundation is 

the Apostles and prophets — the latter 

in principle the ministry of the word, ^ JP^®|eJiting 

in so far as the office is disciplinary, thaf lormer, 

ments. Both would seem to have bee^ 

the ordination of Timothy (1 Ti 4 ^^), as 

historic, external caU and the free 

Spirit were both apparent in the detern;-?^^. 

the primitive community. It was the of 

which inevitably arose in days of decayi^®^P®'^^®^» 

between the outward links of contirtS? 

historic body and the manifestation of ® 

that raised the question of the seat Spirit, 

authority in the Christian society. Apostolic 

^ote on jpriesthood in the iVT.— One other poiV*. 
be discussed before leaving^ the KT. We have ^ to 

the problem of the ministry is capable of consf^'^y seen that 
oug^ht to be considered, apart fmm anw 
the hieratic sense of a caste w’ * 

worshippers and God, denies, uq o, 

priestly character of the pecmle for whom it acts®^®'*’^^^tee, the 
IS an idea foreign to the NT. On the other hai,^°®*'<^®talism 
that every individual is in his own right a pri theory- 
inconsistent with the Christian idea. It is primailfi®® equally 
that is a royal * ' 

of access to the _ ^ 

is the people of God, the'' holy nation (1 P 
wealth of the spiritual Israel (Eph 212 ), that arJoJ?"® common- 
after the flesh, differing from it only in those poihf to Israel 
priestliness of the latter was imperfect. It do^^® ^herein the 
absence of differentiation, which is essential to imply an 
body. And the Epistle to the Hebrews, in desi^ ® tbe 

the great Shepherd of the sheep in His priesttv Christ 
‘brought again from the dead with the Wofl as 
covenant ’ (He 1320), attaches a derived priesthood t eternal 

^epherds, who have just been spoken of as ha^® *fi® under- 


noou an aspeca uxauer wxuuu une unnstiian pxicsii- 

legitimately regarded, it becomes from the Srd ^ “ay be 
its technical and essential character (see onwards 
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ministry of reconciliation * (2 Co 6^8) never in the NT loses its 
ethicsal character. There is nothing to suggest that the per- 
formance of any particular rite is in principle restricted to an 
order, or that a ceremonial investiture must precede the exer- 
cise of functions precisely defined and limited. On the other 
hand, it is something more than a merely moral authority, 
dependent for its sanction upon results, with which the ministry 
of the NT is seen to be clothed. It is a principle of orpnic life. 

2. The principle as preserved in the facts of 
Church history.— Passing from the NT to ecclesi- 
astical history, we have to ask, not what were the 
opinions of ancient authors on the subject of the 
ministry, but how as a matter of fact the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Go^els, continued in the 
Acts, and attested by the Epistles, were retained 
in the succeeding lire of the Church. How was 
what is seen to be a structural unity preserved 
from degenerating into a concourse of unrelated 
units? The Apostolic teaching is i)reserved in 
the canon of Scripture, in the formation of which 
Apostolicity was the invariable test. Where is the 
corresponding mark of Apostolicity in the structure 
of the Christian society ? 

A. Writings of the sxtr-Apostolic age.— 
(1) The Epistle of Clermnt (c. 97 A.D.), in which, as 
in the Eidache^ there is no trace of diocesan episco- 
pacy (the word ixltTKowos being still, as in the NT, 
apparently synonymous with xpea^iJTepoi), definitely 
asserts the Apostolic character of the ministry as 
succeeding to a pastoral authority. 

The passage is xliv. 1-3 : * And our Apostles knew through 
our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the name 
of the bishop’s office. For this cause, therefore, having received 
complete foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid persons, 
and afterwards they provided a continuance^ that if these should 
fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to their ministra- 
tion.’ [The translation and readings are those of Lightfoot in 
The Apostolic Fathers]. A variant, which Gore adopts, and 
which makes the passage more distinctly ‘episcopal’ in com- 
plexion, will be found in that author’s Church and the Ministry 
(ch. vi. 4), In either case, the .writer seems to have believed 
that the ministry was propagated on a plan directly sanctioned 
by Christ. His words snow tnafc in the West, where the method 
of ‘continuance’ is less distinctly traceable than in the com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the principle of Apostolic order was 
unquestioned. The facts of the Church’s life are stated in terms 
of succession. The Apostles ‘appointed their flrstfruita to be 
bishops and deacons’ (xlii. 4). ^Christ is from God, and the 
Apostles are from Christ’ (ih. 2). What is thus handed on is a 
mmistry of the gospel and a priesthood of offering (xxxvi 1, 
xl. 2-6, xlii. 1-4}. The latter phrase, as also the comparison 
between the resistance of the Corinthians to their presbyters 
and the rebellion of Korah against the Levitical priests (xliii., 
xliv. 4), lends itself in a hierarchical atmosphere to a sacerdotal 
interpretation, but for Clement himself the point of the analogy 
is limited to the due observance of order in worship. The 
* sceptre of God . , . came not in the pomp of arrogance or of 
pride ’ (xvi.). Clement sees the law of service in the adjustments 
of an organic universe (xx.), and Christ embodies the will and 
mind of the Creator (xxxvi.}. As in St. Paul, nature is the true 
analog of the Christian society. It is active in all its parts, laic 
as well as presbyterial (xxxvii. etc.). The consent of the whole 
Church is as much an expression of the Spirit as Apostolic ap- 
pointment (xliv. 3). Not passive obedience, but observance of 
the limits which his ‘ordinances* impose upon him, is the duty 
of every member (xl. 8-6). The relations of the several ranJte 
are moral rather than technical. 

The Epistle does not suggest a rigid system by 
which the performance of sacred rites is the ex- 
clusive function of a mediatorial class. But it is 
conspicuously plain that for Clement the Christian 
society is prior to the individual, and that the con- 
tinuity of its vital relation to Christ depends on 
the persistence of facts of Church life not dependent 
on the choice of the several members. 

(2) The testimony of Ignatius is not altogether 
easy to appreciate, because words and phrases are 
apt to be understood in the light of later develop- 
ments. Unlike Clement, he nowhere explicit^ 
states the principle of succession, but within the 
sphere of his e^erience a ministry of three orders 
is the type of Church government, and is appar- 
ently regarded as universal. The argument from 
silence, based upon the absence of references to 
ministerial orders m the epistle to the Romam 
similar to those which abound elsewhere, is of 
doubtful force in view of the statement in Trail. 3, 
that * apart from these there is not even the name 


of a church. ’ Though there is little reason to doubt 
that monepiscopacy was established in the Churches 
of Asia by St. J ohn, as TertuUian and others assert, 
and though the frequent association in Ignatius 
between obedience to the constituted ministry and 
observance of the Divine commands [Magn. 4, 
Rhilad. 1, Smyr. 8) suggests the inference that 
he regards this action of the Apostle as resting 
upon the explicit injunction of our Lord with re- 
spect to the permanent organization of His body, 
we are not justified in concluding, apart from direct 
evidence, that any such injunction was in fact given. 
Irenseus seems to say the same about the work of 
the four Evangelists ; but his conviction of the mys- 
tical necessity of a fourfold Gospel {adv. Hcer. 11) is 
parallel to the declaration of Ignatius, that Christ is 
the mind of the Father, even as the ‘ bishops that 
are settled in the farthest parts of the earth are in 
the mind of Jesus Christ’ {Eph. 3), — a mystical in- 
ference from the facts of Church life which has no 
certain value for history. This vein of mysticism 
in Ignatius must never be forgotten in estimat- 
ing the evidence of his letters. Nor in his most 
emphatic assertions of episcopal authority does 
Ignatius appeal only to the word of Apostles, or 
even of Christ Himself, but to the moral and 
spiritual results of schismatic action already ap- 
parent in the current experience of the Church. 

The main idea of Ignatius is unity (evcJnjsr, eVwcrts — Eph. 4, 
Magn. 7. 13, Philad. 6). All things are from God and unto Him 
(Eph. 14, PhUad. 9). This is realized primarily in the relation 
of the Father and the Son (Eph. 3. 6, Magn. 7, etc.). It is the 
purpose of Christ to unite men to God through Himself (Eph. 6. 
9, etc.). This result Ignatius in his own case feels to be not 
yet fully attained. He only begins to be a disciple (Eph. 3). 
Martyrdom he believes to be necessary that this union may be con- 
summated, and that he may ‘ attain unto God ’ (Rom. 2). This 
relation is thus no mere technical association through external 
bonds, but involves the moral elements of faith which is the 
body, and love which is the blood of Christ (Trail. 8). It is 
checked by spiritual experience. The Divine method by which 
the union with Christ is achieved is the Incarnation, expressed in 
the four facts of the Virgin-birth, Baptism, Passion, and Resur- 
rection of Jesus (Smyr. l)~those limitations of hard fact which 
alone give reality and assurance to Christ’s work (Magn. 11 : 
vpaxO^vroL aK-tfiSis koL virh ’Iwaov X.), without which it 

is mere appearance (Smyr. 2 ; to SoKetv). Without this acknow- 
ledgment there is no ‘assurance’ (Magn. 13) in Christian life. 
It M they who refuse to receive these cardinal facts that are a 
mere ‘appearance’ {Trail. 10: avrol ovre? to ^okcZv), Here is 
the second appeal to experience. The teaching which St. Paul 
combats in the Epistle to the Colossians, which appears in a yet 
more virulent form in the Pastorals, and which provoked the 
uncompromising hostility of the disciple who saw the blood and 
water flow from Jesus’ side, had spread like a moral pestilence 
throughout Asia in the form of Dooetism. As in the first age 
the retention of the pure gospel had been guaranteed by con- 
tinuance in ‘the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,’ so now a 
faithful adherence to Apostolic commandments and submission 
to the bishop (Eph. 6, Trail. 2, Philad. 7, Smyr. 8), with the 
presbyters (Eph. 4 and passim) and deacons (Magn. 6, etc.) 
established everywhere in the communities as constituted by 
the Apostles themselves, give the only pledge of that union with 
Christ through the Incarnation by which the believer attains to 
God(e.g. Trail. 7). 

We must observe; (a) That acceptance of the 
limitations imposed by loyalty to a duly consti- 
tuted Christian society follows, in the thought of 
Itoatius, the principle of the Incarnation (e.g. 
Eph. 3). (h) Obedience to exjiscopal authority is 
represented as a moral obligation rather than as a 
technical condition of salvation. To follow one 
who makes a schism (Rhilad. 3), or to live with- 
out episcopal ministrations, is condemned. ‘Do 
nothing without the bishop ’ is an injunction ex- 
pressed in terms so general as to include more than 
the celebration of sacred rites, and thus indicates 
a spirit rather than a rule, (c) Baptism and the 
Eucharist are dependent for their ‘validity’ not 
upon the official character of the ministrants (a 
question not raised), but upon episcopal sanction 
{Symr.S: oifK icrriv rod ixicrKbxov x.r.X,), 

the spiritual importance of which is apparent in 
the case of the latter — a sacrament of unity — , the 
neglect of the principle resulting in decline of 
faith and love, (d) ‘ Validity,’ i.e. assured spiritual 
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efficiency, admits of degrees. Disregard of the 
ministry is the beginning of that spiritual de- 
clension which is perfected in the denial of the 
Son. ‘Invalid’ does not mean null and void. 
There is nothing^ to show that persons baptized 
‘ apart from the bishop ’ would have been treated as 
unbaptized, as applied to sacraments must 

be interpreted in view of the wider use of the word 
and its cognates in these epistles {Magn, 4. 7. 13). 
The best translation will, perhaps, te ‘regular’ 
or /standard.’ (e) While we must refrain from 
fixing upon Ignatius a conception of the Church 
which reduces it to a nicely adjusted hierarchical 
machine, the principle of his thought warrants us 
in claiming him as an undeniable witness for the 
continuance into the sub- Apostolic age of a society 
duly subordinated, in the facts of its exterior order 
no less than of its spiritual life, to that presby- 
tery which the Father’s incarnate Representative 
gathered around Himself in the persons of the 
Apostles. Promiscuous powers of association, the 
alternative to structural continuity, are foreign to 
his whole conception. In that sense Ignatius is an 
unimpeachable witness to Apostolical succession in 
the early 2nd century. 

(3) Polycarp, whom his friend and pupil Irenaeus 
declares to have been appointed bishop of Smyrna 
by Apostles {Iren, iii. 4), writes to the Philippians, 
like Clement to the Corinthians, and Ignatius to 
Ephesians or Trallians, a letter addressed officially 
to the whole Church, not only in his own name, 
but^ in that of his presbyters. The evidence is 
equivocal as to the existence of a bishop at 
Philippi ; for, though mention is made only of pres- 
byters and deacons, the former are not called 
MffKOTOi as in the Pauline Epistle to the same 
Church {Polyc. 6. 6. 11). But it does show that 
ministerial authority is a particular determination 
of that which attaches to the whole community 
acting constitutionally. It is the principle of 
obedience that Poly carp emphasizes— ‘ Be ye all 
subject one to another ’ (10). God is the Father, 
Jesus^ Christ His Son the eternal High Priest 
(pontiyex) (12). His coming and those command- 
ments which are its issue, i. e. not moral precepts 
merely or chiefly, but the witness of the Cross, the 
Passion and Resurrection, which form the subject 
of the^ gospel, involve obedience on the part of 
Christians to the voices of the prophets who fore- 
told, and the Apostles who proclaimed the gospel 
(6). The perversion of this truth, its accommoda- 
tion to human lusts, by a Docetic teaching which 
denies bodily resurrection and eternal judgment, is 
still the fact of experience that constitutes the 
chief danger to faith (7). Though milder in form, 
Polycarp’s teaching evidently tallies with that of 
Ignatius, whose letters comprise ‘every kind of 
edification which pertaineth unto our Lord’ (13). 
The Philippians are to submit themselves to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ (5). 

(4) The importance of the Didache depends upon 
its character as a Hebrew-Christian document of a 
date not later than the early 2nd century. In- 
ternal evidence suggests that it represents a con- 
dition of affairs such as would exist among a 
community of Jewish disciples in Syria, whose 
members had been baptized on acceptance of the 
Pentecostal message that Jesus was the Messiah, 
had adopted the primary Christian practices of the 
breaking of bread and prayer, and were suyect to 
the influence and teaching, if not of the Twelve 
meetly, yet of original prophets and teachers like 
Philip, but were strangers to the developed theo- 
logy of the Epistles (see J. Wordsworth, Ministry 
of Grace, pp. 16, 17). In observing the life of this 
community, we look not so much for settled prin- 
ciples^ as for indications of the way in vmich 
organization was taking shape in an inchoate and 


rudimentary stage. We notice : (a) That the com- 
munity acts and may be addressed as a whole, 
resembling in this particular both the societies to 
which Clement and Ignatius write and the Churches 
of the NT. {b) Prophecy, which at a later date 
was emphasized in opposition not only to Gnosti- 
cism but to an official ministry, occupies a promi- 
nent place, not, however, as a promiscuous gift, 
but as realized in a more or less well defined order 
(Pid, 10. 11. 13). Here again there is correspondence 
with the Acts and NT generally, where wpocp'rireLa. 
IS alrea(^ tending to give rise to a class of irpo<p7]rat. 
In the Didache tney possess a \arovpyla or right of 
service (15), which, while it evidently includes 
leadership in worship, is not precisely defined, does 
not apparently depend on ordination, and is moral 
rather than technical in type. As in the NT, so 
here dTderroXos is not confined to the Twelve, but 
seems to be applied to the 'irpoiprjra.L as a class ( 11 : 
‘if [the apostle] ask money, he is a false prophet ’), 
together with another name, dedderKaXos (15). They 
are described by such vague phrases as ol reTi/iijiidvoi 
(15), which devolves also upon the presbyters and 
deacons as admitted to a share in the same Xctroi/p- 
yla, Clement speaks of other iWdytfioL Mpes as 
equally with Apostles appointing presbyters to a 
XeLTovpyla (Clem. Rom. xliv.). Tedcmg this passage 
along with the Didache, there is some ground for 
the suggestion that the prophets, in addition to the 
Twelve, St. Paul, and possibly other ‘apostles,’ 
were an orimnal source of the succession, which 
would therefore be Apostolic rather as possessing 
the sanction of the Twelve than as flowing by 
dmect delegation from them (see Gore, Gh, and 
Mm. ch. 6). It is at any rate clear that this must 
have been the case with appointments made by St. 
Paul. Whether prophecy might re-appear from 
age to age as a constantly renewed and immediate 
source of authority, is a question not contemplated 
by the Didache,^ which, especially in view of the 
expected Parousia, is not concerned with a remoter 
future. But the community is to exercise its right 
of testing the prophet’s claim by the standard of 
disinterested sincerity and conformity with a rule 
of faith (11. 12). If, however, he satisfies this test, 
he is to be admitted either temporarily or per- 
manently to an authority described as that of a 
priest (13) — rthe type, if not the source, of all 
other ministries. The community are to appoint 
for themselves bishops {i.e. presbyters) and deacons, 
who are to ‘perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers’ (15). Though x^^/ooroy^o-arc does not 
necessarily mean ‘ elect ’ (see above), yet the word 
cleariy involves action similar to that required of 
the Church in the selection of the Seven (Ac 6*) — 
a choice which was not an alternative to the imposi- 
tion of hands. The presumption would rather be, 
noted above, that the prophets, whose ministry 
they were to share, would repeat the action of the 
A^stles at Jerusalem. 

B. Disciplinary controversies oe the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries.-— T het 
limitations of the principle of historic succession 
are defined in the course of the discussions con- 
ceming discipline (a.d. 200-450), which gather 
round the controversies involved in Montanism, 
JNovatianism, and Donatism. The question in all 
these disputes was in reality not. What did the 
Apostles ordain, but What do the facts of the 
continuous history of the Church involve? The 
mobkm is parallel to that which centred round 
the Person of Christ, and issued in the dogmatic 
dennitions of the 4th and 5th centuries, may 
be admitted in either case that the matter is not 
merely one of terminology, but that a certain 
madequacy of thought was often consistent with 
loyal acceptance of the facts, leading not unnatur- 
ally, under stress of new conditions, to positions 
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ultimately found to be departures from primitive 
Christianity. 

(1) To describe Montanism as an innovation, in 
the sense of a conscious rejection of an authori- 
tative system, is to misconceive the situation. 
Hitherto the inroads of Gnosticism had been met 
by insistence on submission to the principle of 
unity expressed in the organization of the Chris- 
tian society. The appeal of Ignatius was developed 
Irenseus (iii. 2, 3, 4, 40) and Tertullian {de 
Proescript. 30-32), who pointed to the episcopal 
succession as a guarantee for the preservation of 
Apostolic teaching. Nor were these alone in their 
contention. Hippolytus speaks of bishops as * suc- 
cessors of the Apostles ’ and guardians of the word 
{Eoer. prooem. p. 3). Hegesippus, again, after 
speaking of the Corinthian Church as continuing 
‘in the right word’ till the episcopate of Primus, 
says that he had made a list of the succession 
{^la^oxh) np to Anicetus {ap, Euseb. iv. 22). Such 
evidence, together with that of the * Church 
Orders,’ which belong to the same period and in 
which we find careful regulations for ordination 
{e.g, the Boman Church Order, commonly called 
the Canons of Hippolytus), points to the importance 
attached to the structural unity of the Church by 
men who, inheriting the spirit of the Fourtn 
Gospel and the Pastorals, regarded Christianity as 
a life manifested in facts (1 Jn 1^), not a system of 
knowledge. Montanism was not in intention a 
denial of this position. Writers like Tertullian 
fell back upon what seemed to them a more sure 
defence of orthodoxy in the spirit of prophecy. 
As with Novatian in the next age, who was 
careful to obtain a regular consecration to the 
episcopate, there was no separation from the ex- 
ternal form of the Church. It was the Church 
itself that condemned them. Nor was the opposi- 
tion to Montanism based on the illegitimacy of 
prophecy when unconnected^ with any outward 
delegation of authority, but simply on the nature 
and circumstances of the utterances themselves, 
which were pronounced on their merits to be not 
of God. In the continuance of prophecy there 
was nothing inconsistent with the authority of the 
ministry, and, though doubtless the claim of 
Montanus might in its issues become fatal not only 
to a canon of Scripture, but also to the historic 
fabric of the Christian society, it was only the 
authority to absolve sinners and repress prophecy 
that was actually assailed. The ‘Church of the 
Spirit’ was not a rival to the historic body, but 
rather the source of authority within it. And the 
immediate expectation of the Parousia, character- 
istic of the Montanists, absolved them from the 
necessity of thinking out the problem of continuity. 
There is no evidence of the creation of a fresh local 
ministry,^ as with the Irvingites, by the voice of 
the Spirit. There were Montanist bishops and 
presbyters, as subsequently there were Arian 
or Nestorian clergy. But though the question 
was brought to a final issue, the problem was 
essentially the same as had been involved in 
Gnosticism, and it was met by the Church in the 
same manner. Just as there is a ‘form of doc- 
trine,’ an Apostolic gospel, a written word, so there 
is a histone structure, ‘ the witness and keeper of 
Holy Writ,’ ‘the pillar and ground of the truth,’ 
This was involved in the claim to ‘try the spirits’ 
made on behalf of the Church acting through its 
organization. 

(2) Novatianism produced a definite theory of 
the facts of organized Church life in Cyprian’s de 
TJnitate. To discuss the historical value of the 
distinctive claims of the episcopate put forth in 
that treatise does not fall witnin the scope of 
this article. It represents the facts as they were 
in the 3rd cent., and as in the mind of the writer 


they had been from Apostolic times. As a vindi- 
cation of the Apostolic authority of the Church 
acting in a corporate capacity, it is in general 
agreement with Ignatius, Irenjeus, and the op- 
ponents of Montanism. Its weakness lies in the 
impetus given to a ministerial sacerdotalism bind- 
ing the activity of the Spirit to official channels 
(see Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 258). So far as 
Novatianism, following in the wake of Montanus, 
was resistance to growing officialism, it stood for 
the freedom of the gospel. The movement in- 
volved: {a) deference to the confessors, who, as 
manifesting the Spirit, were in deed what the pro- 
hets had been in word ; (5) supersession of such 
ishops and other ministers as did not manifestly 
fulfil certain spiritual conditions. The Boman 
Cornelius was accounted no bishop, because, like 
Callistus, he was held to be deficient in a genuinely 
spiritual rigour. This was in effect to make the 
voice of the Spirit, not Apostolic succession, the 
decisive Church principle. Against it Cyprian 
elaborated his famous doctrine of the episcopate as 
the true centre of unity. The Apostolic authority, 
first entrusted to St. JPeter, but immediately ex- 
tended to the other eleven Apostles {de Unit, 4), 
was transmitted by succession from them to the 
bishops (5). Each bishop, representing the par- 
ticular Church which he ruled, possessed an un- 
divided authority, though in practice limited by a 
similar jurisdiction conferred upon his neighbours, 
the episcopate being regarded as exercised jointly 
and severally (‘Episcopatus unus est cujus a 
singulis in solidum pars tenetur,’ 5). 

It is not easy to see precisely how Cyprian expected this 
principle to work out, and difficulties arose within his own life- 
time in the controversy with Stephen of Borne concerning re- 
baptism. But there is no uncertainty whatever as to his theory. 
Christ founded a society, which from the first He entrusted to 
the college of Apostles, which reproduces itself from age to age 
in the universal college of bishops. Though, however, the days 
of exact constitutional limitations had not yet arrived, Cyprian 
does not appear to have contemplated an episcopal absolutism, 
for in practice he allows, and even insists upon, something in the 
nature of an organic exercise of authority on the part of the 
several dioceses, giving due recognition to presbyters, deacons, 
and even the laity, [in synodical decisions {Ep. xvii. 1, xxxviii. 1, 
bdv. 1, xix. 2). The right of the laity to withdraw from the 
communion of a sinful bishop is recognized {Ep. Ixvii. 3). To 
the voice of the Plehes the bishop himself owed his position. 
But the tendency of this explicit theory and the character of 
an age which needed a disciplinary system were undoubtedly 
towards the identification of the Spirit’s work with official acts 
assigned to the various grades of an accredited hierarchy. If 
Novatian applied a narrow human criterion to the work of the 
Spirit, by refusing to recognize His presence, when such mani- 
festations as the members of a Church, itself imperfectly 
spiritualized, could discern, were found to be absent ; so im- 
perfectly did Cyprian understand the limits of the principle, by 
which he opposed the schism, that his hard-shell conception of 
the Church gave rise to a new Novatianism, in that bureaucratic 
idea of Christian society which led him to refuse recognition to 
the baptism of schismatics, which denies spiritual validity out- 
side its own borders, and which finds its latest development in 
what Cyprian would have vehemently resisted— XJltramontanism 
and papal infallibility. 

(3) The earliest form in which this exclusiveness 
organized itself was Donatism, appealing to the 
authority of Cyprian for the re-baptizing of all who 
had been ‘ sprinkled in the schism.’ They differed, 
however, in one important respect, for whereas 
the latter inconsistently declined to break com- 
munion with bishops who, unlike himself, received 
Novatianists without a fresh baptism, the Bonatists 
refused to recognize as Christians any who held 
the validity of what, as they viewed it, was a schis- 
matical sacrament. It was claimed that, inas- 
much as the Holy Spirit belonged to the Church, 
schismatics did not possess the ^t, and therefore 
could not convey it. Against this narrow sacer- 
dotalism Augustine, while not invalidating the 
principle of authority as expressed in the historic 
ministry, affirmed a conception of the Christian 
society wide as the universal purpose of Christ. 
The Church is catholic; no good thing can fall 
outside its unity. If there is no salvation outside 
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the Church,^ the Church for this purpose cannot be 
interpreted in a merely constitutional sense. The 
‘validity ’ of baptism depends, not on the authority 
of him who administers, but upon Christ’s inten- 
tion. How far-reaching this prmciple is does not 
at once appear. 

That ‘valid’ here means, as with Ignatius, not ‘genuine* 
but ‘ regular,’ is clear from the fact that Augustine did not re- 
gard baptism as spiritually operative so long as the recipient 
adhered to Donatism. But while in Ignatius there is nothing 
to show whether baptism administered without episcopal 
sanction would have been treated as void, Augustine asserts that 
it may not be repeated. But the hindrance to grace is the 
absence of charity, which in experience is found to be in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of unity and love, not the formal exclusion 
from covenanted channels of those who create division. What 
Augustine failed adequately to realize, probably owing to the 
historical fact that on the whole the ‘fruits of the Spirit’ were 
conspicuously lacking among the Donatists, was that responsi- 
bility for separation is usually divided, and that it is difficult to 
determine which of two contending parties is schismatic. It is 
this fact that makes apparent historical parallels seriously de- 
fective when applied to later controversies. What is of per- 
manent value is the recognition that schism is a moral fault, 
not an ecclesiastical situation ; that it is to be recognized in 
spiritual experience and healed by the appeal to conscience, not 
refuted by technical argument. A third point to observe is that 
apparently the validity of a sacrament is not dependent on the 
order of the minister who dispenses it. If it be argued that, as 
baptism, of which a layman may be the minister (see Bingham, 
Eist. of Lay-baptism \ but cf. Waterland, LetUrs on Lay- 
baptism') is alone in question, the ordained ministry is not in- 
volved, the answer must be that the whole matter is argued on 
the basis of want of jurisdiction, which applies equally to the 
case of the Eucharist. For Cyprian had maintained his atti- 
tude towards re-baptizing on the ground of separation from 
the Catholic Church, which equally nullified schismatic ordina- 
tions. The time had not yet arrived for the distinction between 
character and jurisdiction in the matter of orders (see Bingham, 
Ant. xvii. 2. §§ 5, 6). A deposed cleric became a layman. 
Whether, therefore, a schismatic priest could create the Real 
Presence in virtue of a mystic power inherent in his ordination, 
would have been an unmeaning inquiry. The problem was 
simply whether a sacrament administered without authority 
was ab initio null and void. The reply was in the negative. In 
the ante-Nicene period the clerical order was simply the normal 
repository of authority. Clement of Rome indeed says that the 
layman is bound by the layman’s ordinances (xl. 6), but this 
means no more than due subordination to ‘ them that had the 
rule’ in the common discharge of the universal priesthood. 
Ignatius’ ‘Do nothing without the bishop’ (Phuad. 7. 2), 
applying as it does equally to Ba;ptism and the Eucharist 
together with general Church discipline, does not exclude 
delegation by the bishop, in particular instances, of any priestly 
function to those who had no general authority in the matter, 
whatever may have been, and indeed were, the normal channels. 

There are many indications that respect for the 
ministry as the seat of Apostolic authority did not 
at first involve the idea that the celebration of 
sacraments by laymen was essentially sacrilegious. 
The acknowledgment of lay baptism, for example, 
already mentioned, which, though not universal, 
is nevertheless general, rests upon no commission 
granted to laymen by council or canon, but simply 
upon practice ; and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why, if occasion had arisen, a similar 
recognition should not have been extended to the 
other sacrament so ministered. It seems clear 
that, though in the NT presWters tended to labour 
in the word and teaching (1 Ti 5^’ etc.), and though 
in the succeeding age the function of the prophet 
tended to devolve upon the bishop, yet the primary 
function of the local ministry was ruling {1 P 
1 Ti 3®, He 13^^), and other offices might be dis- 
charged by the gifted. Tertullian distinctly affirms 
that ‘ where there is no bench of clergy, you offer, 
baptize, and are priest alone for yourself^ {de Exh, 
Cast. 7). It is usual to discount this statement on 
the ^ound that it appears in a Montanist treatise, 
and IS contradicted, for example, by his own earlier 
opinion that ‘ offering ’ is a distinctive * munus ’ of 
the clergy. In the de Frmscriptiom he charges 
the Gnostics with carelessness in the matter of 
ordination and of granting even to the laity sacer- 
dotal functions {‘nam et laicis sacerdotalia mu- 
nera iniungunt,’ 41). Not only in the later work 
does he seem totally unaware that his statement 
is controversial and contradictory of his former 
views, but there is really no opposition between 
VOL. I. — ^41 


them. That both the Eucharist and Baptism are 
rightly celebrated by the ordained ministry he 
expressly declares, even when he affirms that 
‘ vmere three are, there is a church, although they 
be laics’ {ih.). ‘ The difference,’ he says, ‘ between 

the order and the people ’ rests on ‘ tne authority 
of the Church’ {ih.). And it was precisely that 
authority as Apostolic, and therefore derived from 
Christ, which he emphasized against the Gnostics. 
There can be no question that from the time of 
Clement and Ignatius, or rather from the days of 
the Apostles (Ac 2^^), it was perceived that unity 
of worship was as vital to the continuity of the 
Church as stability of doctrine, and that an 
Apostolic ministry was the guarantee of both. 
But it is also true, as the present condition of 
Eastern Christendom testifies, that the territorial 
conception of ‘ one bishop one area,’ though it may 
have ^een the ideal (see Nic. Can. 8 ; Bingham, 
Ant. ii. 13), is a development that belongs rather 
to the West. The point, however, is that, although 
normally and naturally officers were duly appointed 
by ‘Apostolic’ authority to fulfil the various 
functions of both discipline and worship, the domi- 
nant conception of priesthood asserted by one early 
writer after another (as, e.g., by Justin, Dial. c. 
Tryph. 116), and never lost even in the most 
narrowly hierarchical age, attached this character, 
inherited from the OT, to the whole commimity. 
Within the society the ministry, belonging as it 
did to its structure, was the permanent guarantee 
of its continuity as a vertebrate institution both in 
faith and in life. When this ministry is likened to 
the Aaronic priesthood, the shifting manner in 
which the analogy is applied by various writers 
shows that this aspect is not essential. 

It is the merit of Augustine, in his handling of 
the Bonatist controversy, to have pointed out the 
lines along which alone Apostolic succession can 
be given its true place in the Christian economy. 
Machinery cannot be exalted at the expense of 
spiritual experience. Had the Eucharist, like 
Baptism, been a sacrament incapable of repeti- 
tion in the life of the individual, it cannot be 
doubted that the ‘validity’ of ‘schismatic’ Eu- 
charists would have been decided in the same 
sense as that of Baptism. Both sacraments, as 
so administered, were equally regular or irregular 
according to the point of view. What may be 
called the ‘ channel theory ’ of sacraments, which 
regards Christian ordinances as vehicles of grace 
down which spiritual energy may be led, has oper- 
ated disastrously, to produce a technical view of a 
succession equipped with the power of working the 
‘miracle of the altar.’ It is not affirmed that this 
theory is purely mediaeval, and that it was not 
present in germinant form in the first five cen- 
turies, and possibly even in the Apostolic Church. 
But it is the view of succession as preserving the 
fulness of Apostolic authority, and as the guarantee 
of a gospel which is ‘ not of men neither by man,’ 
i.e. as realizing the principles upon which Christ 
established His society, that is alike primitive and 
permanent. 

While any theory of the ministry, which in- 
volves a denial of the personal consciousness of the 
Spirit in the experience of individuals or the mani- 
festations of His presence in the corporate life of 
any Christian communities in any age, is incon- 
sistent with plain facts and the Christian con- 
science, it is yet, in the opinion of the present 
writer, probable that the present tendency towards 
reunion among Christians, with the instinct of 
social and corporate witness which it manifests, 
will inevitably, as it progresses towards yet wider 
amalgamations, reveal Apostolic succession as a 
subject of more than sentimental or antiquarian 
interest, and quicken inquiry into the conditions 
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which shall be necessary to make the fabric of 
universal Church life in the future structurally 
one with the Church of a continuous, though not 
undivided, past. 
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APOTHEOSIS.— See Deification. 

APPERCEPTION. — The term ‘apperception’ 
was introduced into philosophy by Leibniz, being 
derived from the French s^apercevoir, ‘ to he aware 
of’ or ‘conscious of.’ Its use is not whoUy free 
from obscurity even in its inventor, while it has 
been applied by his successors in at least two widely 
different senses. “With Leibniz it indicates: (1) 
a higher degree of perception — a perception which 
is distinct, vivid, relatively persistent, in contrast 
with perceptions which, lacking these qualities, 
affect the soul only in the mass, and which, as they 
do not emerge into individual consciousness, may 
be called unconscious. 

‘There is at any moment an infinite number of perceptions in 
us, but without apperception and reflexion, i.e. changes in the 
soul of which we are not conscious, because the impressions are 
either too slight, or too great in number, or too even (unies)y so 
that they have nothing sufficiently distinguishing them from 
each other ; but, joined to others, they do not fau to produce 
their effect and to make themselves felt at least confusedly in 
the mass ' (Nouveaux EssaiSy Pref. [Langley's tr.l p. 47). 

Leibniz’s favourite example — the noise or roar of 
the sea as made up of the insensible noises of the 
separate wavelets — does not really hold; but a 
modern instance may be given from Helmholtz: 
the over-tones which give the peculiar quality or | 
colour to the tones of different instruments cannot 
be separately noticed or ‘ apperceived ’ by the un- 
trained ear, although in their mass they have a 
quite distinct and recognizable effect (Helmholtz, 
Tonempfindungen, p. 107 [Ellis’ tr.® p. 62]). In 
Leibniz also apperception becomes : (2) the basis of 
a distinction in kind between beings or ‘ monads.’ 
The lowest monads, which have perception alone, 
are merely passive mirrors of external events, while 
the highest monads or ‘ spirits ’ rise to apperception, 

‘ which is consciousness, or the reflective Knowledge 
of this inner state (perception), and which is not 
given to all souls nor to the same soul at all times ’ 
{Principles of Nature and of Grace, § 4 [Latta, p. 
410]). In perception proper the soul is passive ; m 
apperception it is active, self-conscious. ‘There 
is not only an order of distinct perceptions which 
constitutes the empire of the soul, but also a mass 
of confused perceptions, or passions, which consti- 
tutes her slavery^ [TModicte [Janet’s ed.], p. 143). 

Although not incompatible, these two uses of 
the term in Leibniz are at least distinct. The 
second meaning, in which it suggests an internal 
sense, or reflexion, and self - activity, is that in 
which Wolff’, and after him Kant, understood the 
term ; hut it was applied by the latter in a quite 
distinctive way (see Kant). 

With Herhart, the theory of apperception enters 
on a new phase. It now means a process taking 
place between one presentation or idea and another 
idea or group of ideas {Psychol, als Wissen. ii. § i 


ch. 5 [Hartenstein’s ed. vol. vi. p. 190]). When a new 
sensation, perception, or memory enters the mind, 
it awakes or reproduces a number of older pre- 
sentations or ideas referring to the same object. 
So far as these contain similar elements, it coalesces 
with them, and assimilates or is assimilated by 
them { Verschmelzung) ; so far as they contain 
opposite elements, there is mutual competition and 
conflict [Hemmung), each restricting the normal 
development of the other in the mind. The same 
process takes place also between those more complex 
series, masses, or systems, of ideas and thoughts, 
which result from combinations of all kinds at lower 
levels. The appropriation or absorption of an idea, 
from whatever source, by a more complex idea or 
system already present m the mind, is what Her- 
bart calls ‘ apperception. ’ It is external or internal, 
according as the i(fea to he appropriated is a sense- 
perception or a representation of any kind; but 
this distinction, really inconsistent with Herbart’s 
psychology, was afterwards rejected by Steinthal. 
The characteristics of the apperceivinq mass are, 
(1) that it succeeds the apperceived idea in time, 
and (2) that it is stronger, more powerful, from 
some cause, and therefore compels the other to 
modify in accordance with it, while it itself con- 
tinues to develop according to its nature {ib. p. 194 ; 
cf. Lehrhuch zur Psych. § 41). Thus it is relatively 
the active, the other relatively the passive element. 
An instance is the way in which our habitual modes 
of thought and action influence our apprehension 
of new ideas, our criticism of the conduct of others, 
etc. Not only how we see things, hut what we 
shall actually see, is determined tor each of us by 
our past experience and the use we have made of 
it. Psychologically, such experience is active only 
as present system of ideas, according to Herhart. 
Apperception does not take place in the child or in 
the savage, because such systems are as yet un- 
formed; it fails also under intoxication, fatigue, 
passion, etc., because the existing systems are disor- 
ganized. Education, intellectual and moral alike, 
is the gradual formation and strengthening of the 
due apperceptive masses. The slow and painful 
beginnings, the final rapid mastery and assimila- 
tion of a science, give further illustration. The 
modification is not wholly on one side, however; 
ideas ‘ act, as it were, chemically upon one another, 
decomposing one another and entering into new 
connexions.^ Apperception is also the basis of 
memory*, nothing can be recalled unless it has 
been built into a series or system of ideas, forming 
links hj which the mind may reach it and drag it 
forth {Psych. Untersuch. iii. [Hartmann, vii. p. 591]). 
A further feature is the suppression, by the otpper- 
ceiving mass, of whatever in perception or recol- 
lection conflicts with itself: in tnis, with the 
correlative raising up and isolating of the apper- 
cewed element, apperception is identical with 
attention {Brief e^ p. 497). See Attention. 

In Volkmann also ‘apperception’ is defined as 
the coalescence of a new and isolated mass of ideas 
with an older mass which exceeds it in the number 
of its constituents, and in internal adjustment or 
systematization {Lehrhuch der Psych.* ii. 190). 
With both Lazarus and Steinthal^ the range of 
apperception is greatly extended ; it becomes, in- 
deed, coextensive with mental life. It is the 
creative process in mind; in it one content does 
not merely ‘ become aware of ’ another, hut both 
are transformed, ‘ melted into a higher and richer 
third.’ An idea becomes a centre of apperception 
through its Macht, or force, which does not imply 
either intensity or clear consciousness, but depends 
on the number of connexions which the idea has 
with other ideas, and on the closeness of the ties 
by which its constituents are bound together. 
Steinthal recognizes four chief forms of appercep- 
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tion, which are derived from those of Logical 
Judgment : Identifying, Subsuming, Harmonizing 
(with its negative, Disharmonizing), and Creative 
Apperception {Kleim Schriftmt L p. 60; EirUeiU 
ung in die Fsychol. p. 207). 

With Wundt there is a return to the theory of 
Leibniz and Kant. A presentation or idea may 
be in consciousness simply, or also in the focus of 
consciousness, which, however, is not strictly a 
point, but rather a limited field. There are thus 
two thresholds, — the outer — that of consciousness 
or intensity ; and the inner — that of apperception 
or clearness. The entrance of an idea into the 
focus of consciousness is its apperception, which 
may be either passive or active. Thus it is simply 
one side or aspect of the process of attention. 
Apperception is also identified by Wundt with 
will, and in this connexion acquires a strongly 
metaphysical colouring. This conception of apper- 
ception as a pure activitj^, which is yet directed or 
stimulated by presentations, has been criticized 
from different points of view by Volkraann, Hart- 
mann, and the Associationist Psychologists, such 
as Ziehen, etc. In English Psychology the theory 
of apperception has been developed, mainly along 
Herbartian lines, by Dr. Stout. The following 
indicates his standpoint: — In all apperception ‘a 
presentation acquires a certain significance for 
thought, by connecting itself with some mental 
preformation as this has been organized in the 
course of previous experience’ {Anal, Fsy, p. 110). 

Liteiuturb. — Leibniz, Monadology, Principles of Nature 
and of Grace, New Essays, Theodicy, etc. ; Herbart, Psycho- 
logie als Wissenschaft (1824-26), Lehrbuch 2 ur Psych.i (1887) 
Psychol. Untersuchungen (1839-40), iii.. Brief e iiber die An- 
wendung dex Psychol, avf die Pddagogik, Umriss pddagog. 
Vorlesungen, p. 74 ff.; Lazarus, Leben der Seele^, 1883- 
97 ; Steinthal, Zur SprachphUosophie, Kl. Schr. i. p. 45 ft., 
Einleit. in die Psych.^ (1881) pp. 166-263 ; Volkmann, Lehr- 
buch der Psychol.* (1894) ii. 189 ff. ; V. Hartmann, Moderns 
Psychologic (1901), p. 138, etc. ; Ziegler, Das Gefiihl, p. 47 ; 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol.^ (1903) iii. p. 331 ff., Logik, ii. p. 
608 ff. etc. : K. Lange, Ueber Apperception^, 1899 [tr. Boston, 
1893] ; O. Staude in Philosophische Studien, i. (1882) pp. 149-212 
(Historical) : Stout, Analytic Psychology, i. (1896). 

J. Lewis MTntyre. 

APPETITE. — I, Psychological. — Appetite may 
be defined as a recurring sense or consciousness of 
want in the bodily organism, accompanied with a 
craving or desire for satisfaction, leading to efforts 
at fulnlment, under the impulse of uneasiness, 
which may become, under certain circumstances, 
more or less pronounced pain. It belongs to the 
animal side of our being, and is primordial to the 
human constitution. Most of the appetites — 
hunger, thirst, sleep, repose, rest— are connected 
with the conservation and welfare of the indi- 
vidual ; sex has reference to the propagation and 
continuance of the species. 

The characteristics of these natural physical 
wants (over and above uneasiness and efforts to 
remove it) are : — (1) They are not permanent, but 
intermittent: they disappear on being satisfied, 
but recur at stated times or periods. (2) If pressed 
beyond the natural limits of satisfaction, they 
breed satiety, and injury is done to the system. 
(3) They constitute our lower wants, in contra- 
distinction to the higher or ideal wants of our 
nature, such as knowledge and friendship : we do 
not identify them with our inner self — they are 
mine, but they are not me. 

The uneasiness in an appetite leads to action, 
mainly reflex and instinctive, not deliberately 
purposive, for the removal of it, and the gratifica- 
Hon of the appetite brings pleasure. Hence, the 
original propensity to act under uneasiness may 
come to assume the form of desire for pleasure (as 
we see in the gourmand or the epicure), and what 
would be quite sufficient to remove the bare 
appetite (as in hunger) may he superseded by 
elaborate and refined modes of ministering to the 


desire, as shown in the art of cookery. It is thus 
that appetite may be specially effective on the 
will : it prompts to the acquisition and continuance 
of pleasure, not only to the getting rid of uneasiness 
or disquiet. These two things — the pleasure that 
accompanies {say) eating, and the conscious and 
deliberate pursuit of the pleasure of eating — are by 
no means identical On the contrary, if desire 
of the pleasure become the predominant fact, the 
original normal and healthy craving in appetite 
may be supplanted by an abnormal craving, such 
as we see in gluttony ; or an artificial craving, ‘ an 
acquired appetite,’ may he produced, such as we 
see in the craving for tobacco or for alcohol. There 
is here, obviously, no appetite proper, but an induced 
desire, under the prompting of anticipated pleasure, 
which, in turn, is the product of individual pleasur- 
able experience. 

Hence, we must discriminate between appetite 
and desire for pleasure. Appetite simply craves for 
its object (the means for the attainment of the 
object being included in the conception of the 
object itself), and, given the object (food, for 
instance, for hunger), the appetite is satisfied — 
satisfied, no doubt, gradually, as the object is 
gradually realized, but fully m the realization of 
it. ()n the other hand, desire of pleasure is a 
consciously representative process, ideational in its 
nature, dependent on experience of pleasure (there- 
fore, involving memory), and craving for that 
pleasure and, in the case of ‘acquired appetites,’ 
for the increase, as weU as for the repetition, of it. 

Appetite, like instinct, is native to the human 
being j but it differs from instinct in the following 
respects: — (1) It is an organic craving, whereas 
instinct acts under external stimulus. (2) In 
instinct, while there are an end to be effected and 
means to be used for the purpose, the individual 
is bom with ability to employ the means without 
requiring to be taught how (as seen, for instance, 
in the sucking of the child)— in other words, the 
individual can unhesitatingly employ the means 
from the beginning, without, however, any con- 
sciousne^ of the end or deliberate purpose to 
achieve it, (3) In instinct there is also an un- 
taught propensity, as weU as an untaught ability, 
to act — ‘a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instruction,’ 

The pleasure that the satisfaction of an appetite 

f ives is in general proportional to the craving. 

ut there are cases where the strength of the 
craving is far greater than the pleasure of the 
gratification. Such a case we find in the glutton 
or the drunkard, whose passion, being persistent 
and whetted by successive gratifications, craves an 
indulgence which the object of it is incapable of 
adequately meeting. Here, excess has created a 
situation where pain has got the mastery— the 
craving does not disappear in its own fulfilment 
and periodically return, but persists and thrusts 
itself unseasonably upon attention ; in other words, 
the object of desire when reached fails to appease 
completely, and the craving for satisfaction con- 
tinues. 

Although, therefore, in appetite proper, there is 
not involved the deliberate control of reason, nor 
is there any need for such, this control comes to he 
required when appetite would transgress its bounds. 
Such transgression is easy because of the pleasure 
associated with appetite, and because of the 
readiness with which abnormal conditions of the 
bodily system may be induced through excess. 
Hence, the appetites come to have a distinct and 
an important hearing on Ethics. Although in 
their normal action and in their rightful sphere 
they guide us in a way that calm reason could not 
—prompting us effectively, for instance, to eat for 
the support of life at the time and to the degree 
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that the body requires, and not leaving the ‘ when ’ 
and the ‘how much’ to be settled by rational 
calculation— their pleasure-giving or ‘felicific’ 
property has to be watched, lest it make volup- 
tuaries or debauchees of us ; and thus reason has 
its function in relation to them. This would seem 
to mark the distinction between man and the lower 
animals : in man, the appetites are rationalized ; 
in the brutes, not so. 

2. Ethical . — The appetites in themselves are 
neither selfish nor unselfish, neither virtuous nor 
vicious ,* they are simply a part of human nature, 
indispensable to the being and welfare of the whole. 
But inasmuch as they are intimately associated 
with pleasure, they may be abused, and thus 
become ethically significant. Not that there is 
anything selfish or morally wrong in accepting the 
pleasure that they bring — such pleasure is a sign 
of physical health (as pain is of disease) and is to 
be welcomed and cherished (as the other is to 
be avoided or got rid of) ; but it may be sought for 
and estimated beyond its value — it may be pursued 
immoderately or at wrong times or in a perverted 
manner, to the detriment of the system and to the 
exclusion of higher good. If it is characteristic of 
the appetites that they have a tendency to overstep 
just limit, it is characteristic of them also that they 

t row imperious in their demands. Eating may 
egenerate into gluttony, repose into sloth, love 
(appetitive) into lust ; and when degeneracy sets 
in, each becomes as a daughter of the horse-leech, 
crying, ‘ Give, give I ’ Hence the appetites need to 
be related and controlled : they need to be placed 
under rational government. If left to themselves 
unbridled, they would ruin the higher nature. 
Hence asceticism is but the exaggeration of a 
deep spiritual truth; and self -mortification, or 
* keeping under ’ the body, has a real justification 
in psychical fact. But this means that, in a 
rational being, the appetites become transformed : 
they cannot be in him what they are in a non- 
rational creature. A clear conception of their 
place and function inevitably changes their nature, 
and entails responsibility as to our use of them. 
As Spinoza puts it {Ethics^ v. prop. 3), ‘An affection 
whicn is a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of it.’ This is a 
very important truth, explaining to us many things 
in Ethics, — as, for example, how it is tnat the 
instinctive love of a mother for her offspring 
assumes quite a different aspect when we are deal- 
ing with human mothers from what it does when 
we are considering simply the lower animals. In 
both cases, there is instinct or natural affection ; 
but, in the one case, it is rationalized (duly located 
in a system of thought or a scheme of values, and 
so lifted out of the sphere of mere instinct), in the 
other, not. 

The situation as between the appetites and 
reason, or between the lower and the higher 
nature, or, still again (in Scripture language), 
between the flesh and the spirit, was put strSkingly 
from the ethicist’s point of view by Plato in the 
fable of the Charioteer and his Steeds. In 
PhmdruSj the soul is aptly represented as a 
charioteer, riding in his car, drawn by two winged 
horses of different colour, nature, and tempera- 
ment, requiring different management. On the 
one side, there is the black and vicious horse, 
‘ignoble and of ignoble breed,’ ever refractory and 
plunging through unruly desire, ‘the mate of 
insolence and pride,’ and needing to be kept back 
by bit and bridle, yet ‘hardly yielding to whip 
and spur.* On the other side, there is the white 
decorous horse, ‘ noble and of noble breed,’ ever 
responsive ‘to word and admonition,’ on which bit 
and bridle sit lightly, and for which no whip is 
required. Here is a significant allegory. The 


charioteer is reason (t6 hrfeiMoviKbv ) ; the white steed 
orderly and always harmonious with reason, repre- 
sents ‘ the moral and spiritual element in man ’ ; 
and the gross and sensual tendencies of human 
nature find their symbol in the dark and untract- 
ahle steed. But the task of the charioteer is far 
from easy — ^not every one can successfully drive a 
team; the taming of the refractory steed costs 
him many an efibrt, and hard work and skill. 
Obedience is the result of a strong hand and a 
determined will, and of sore punishment repeated ; 
only ‘when this has happened several times and 
the villain has ceased from his wanton way, is he 
tamed and humbled, and follows the will of the 
charioteer.’ 

The right by which reason rules the appetites, or 
the rational basis of the distinction between higher 
and lower in our nature, is found here: — The 
appetites are non-ideal, and, consequently, indi- 
viaualistic. We cannot share them with any one 
else, neither is an appetite in itself susceptible of 
indefinite gratification. On the other hand, all 
the natural wants that we regard as higher-— 
knowledge, friendship, viitue, religion — are dis- 
tinguished by this, that [a) we share them with 
others, and yet we ourselves are none the poorer 
but all the richer — they are essentially altruistic 
and social; and (6) they do not cease with their 
immediate satisfaction — on the contrary, the desire 
increases with its gratification, as we see pre- 
eminently in knowledge, where the more we know 
the more we desire to know. They aim at an 
ideal ; and it is the ideality with which they are 
bound up that produces their insatiahleness : no 
limit is placed by nature to their culture, and so 
satiety cannot ensue ; the capacity increases with 
what it feeds on. 

It is needless to say, further, that both human 
happiness and human progress depend on the 
rational control of the lower nature ; and this 
control is effective only when it becomes self- 
control, only when the individual acts as his own 
‘ plagosus OrhOius,’ gains the mastery over himself 
and exercises it spontaneously. How this self- 
control is acquired, through strengthening and 
directing the 'toI, may he read in any good treatise 
on Psychology {e.g. Hoffding’s). Anyhow, if the 
individual’s soul becomes, as Plato puts it, a well- 
ordered State — where there are gradation of 
functions, harmony, and order everywhere, mutual 
subservience of the parts to the interests of the 
whole and for the realization of its highest good — 
then the appetites and their pleasures count for 
much and have their own part to play in the 
economy of the human being: neither will they 
he ignored and starved (as Stoicism would fain 
effect), nor will they be made supreme and culti- 
vated without stint (as some forms of Hedonism 
would appear to countenance). 

But while there is thus a ground for the 
rationalizing of appetite, and for the subordination 
of the lower to the higher, in the nature of the 
different natural wants themselves, there is a 
further ground in the ethical dangers connected 
with the appetites. These are mainly as follows : — 

(1) In the first place, an appetite, strictly speaking, 
is neither selfish nor unselfish ; but a depraved or 
unrestrained appetite is essentially selfish — thus 
turning a neutral thing into a positive evil. Vile 
appetites minister to the individual’s cravings, hut 
they may he made the means of corrupting others. 

(2) jDepraved or unrestrained appetites lower the 
character, and stunt and check moral progress 
— they bring ‘ leanness ’ into the soul ; for it is a 
law of the human mind that we cannot indulge 
intemperately without lessening our moral force, 
just as we cannot harbour base desires without 
thereby shutting out noble ones, or choose false- 
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hood without rejecting truth. Consequently, while 
they vitiate the taste, they enfeeble the will— t.e. 
they deprive us of the power of resisting tempta- 
tion and of initiating reformation ; which, other- 
wise expressed, means that they leave us the prey 
to impulse, and so the end thereof, in Scripture 
language, ‘is death.' (3) Perverted appetites are 
a bondage : they drag us at their heels, and through 
them we lose our moral freedom— we are enslaved. 
The peculiarity is that, while we yield to them, we 
protest : the will is overborne, but we still retain 
our perception of the right and our appreciation 
of it, — ‘ I see the better and approve, I pursue the 
worse' (Ovid, Met vii. 21). In other words, our 
moral energy is felt not to be adequate to our 
moral insight ; we are conscious of being coerced. 
This fact of the bondage of the appetites and 
passions is the theme of all great ethicists, from 
Plato downwards : it was k^t before the mediaeval 
world by the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, 
and it is a heritage to modem philosophy from 
Spinoza, the fourfifi part of whose Ethics deals 
with this very subject of * Human Bondage,' and 
the fifth part with ‘ Human Liberty.’ It is also a 
leading theme of the Christian religion, and lies at 
the basis of the scheme of salvation. (4) Appetite 
unduly set on pleasure leaves a sting behind. ‘ But 
what shall I say of the pleasures of me body ? This 
— ^that the lust thereof is indeed full of uneasiness 
{anxietas), but the sating, of repentance ' (Boethius, 
Consol. Phil. Lib. iii. prosa 7). 

3. Religious . — The distinction thus drawn be- 
tween the appetites and reason, the estimation 
put upon it, and the conception of the soul as a 
w^ell-ordered, self -governed State, were taken over 
by (Christianity ; only, it is to be observed, Chris- 
tianity has its own way of explaining the conflict 
between the lower and the higher in man, and it 
has its own means of ending the conflict. That is 
its peculiarity, marking it off from mere Ethics. 
On the one hand (using St. Paul as our guide — more 
especially, as he expresses himself in Ho 7 and Gal 
5), the lower and concupiscent element in man 
is identified with ‘ the flesh ’ {crdp^). This unruly 
principle — the black horse of Plato — ^rebels against 
the human reason and overpowers the human will 
(‘ mind’ or vov^ in Pauline phraseology), and causes 
the individual to exclaim in agony, ‘ 0 wretched 
man that I am I who shall deliver me out of the 
body of this death?* The deliverance comes not 
from the man himself, not even from his active 
reason, although the natural function of active 
reason is to control ; but from without — ‘ I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For man’s 
impotence of will, according to Scripture, arises 
from a religious cause and needs a religious 
remedy: it arises from the fact that man is 
‘ fallen,' is ‘ sold under sin,’ has deliberately rebelled 
against God, and so has forfeited his rightful power 
01 self-mastery ; and the rectifying and conquering 
force must come to him from above — it must be a 
gift from heaven. This Divine gift, in accordance 
with the whole Christian doctrine of regeneration 
and re-creation, is ‘the Spirit.’ And so, in order 
to be deliver^ from the hard bondage of the lower 
self, which is the bondage of sin, man must be 
raised from the * natural ’ or ‘ psychical ' plane into 
the ‘ spiritual ' realm— he must himself become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and through the in- 
dwelling Spirit he ^1 conquer. * But, f say, walk 
by the ^irit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and 
the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary 
the one to the other j that ye may not do the things 
that ye would. . . . And they that are of Christ 
Jesus have crucified the flesn with the passions 
and the lusts thereof (Gal Thus the 

Christian faith incorporates Ethics, but transcends 


it. It is, consequently, effective on human life 
and practice in a way that Ethics, standing alone, 
cannot be. 
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A PRIORI.— A Priori is one of those terms, by 
no means rare in philosophy, the meaning of which 
has in the course of centuries undergone divers 
changes. Originally an unobjectionable expression, 
denc^ing an ordinary mental act about which there 
can be no controversy, it has eventually become the 
index of one of the most stubborn problems which 
^t the minds of men at variance. According to 
Prantl,* the earliest occurrence of the phrase is in 
the writings of Albert of Saxony (14th cent.), who 
draws a contrast between demonstratio a priori, 
the proof from what is before, i.e. from the cause, 
and demonstratio a posteriori, the proof which 
retrocedes from the effect. The usage can be 
traced to Aristotle, who in the Second Analytics 
states that that upon which proof is based must be 
prior to, and better known than, that which is to 
he proved, and continues thus: ‘The earlier and 
better known has a twofold meaning. That which 
is prior by nature is not identical with what is 
prior for us; nor again is that which is in itself 
better known the same as what is better known to 
us. “The prior and better-known in relation to 
us is the name I give to what lies nearer to our 
sense perception ; what lies farther from that I 
call “the prior and better known in itself.” The 
most remote of all is the universal ; the nearest is 
the individual object.' The connexion of the term 
A Priori with Aristotle is thus quite evident. But 
while he differentiates the meaning of ‘ prior ’ ac- 
cording as the starting-point is the thing perceived 
or the process of perception, Albert of Saxony does 
not take this difference into account : with him de- 
vMnstraiio a priori signifies the proof from causes. 
It merely denotes a special mode of mental opera- 
tion ; in other words, a priori is a term of formal 
logia The knowledge which proceeds from cause 
to effect, or knowledge a priori, rightly claims a 
higher degree of certainty than knowledge a pos- 
teriori, or from effect to cause, so long as the terms 
keep rigidly to the meanings assigned, and so 
long the limits of formal logic are not trans- 
gressed. But the problem of knowledge goes beyond 
the scope of formal logic. The moment any shift- 
ing takes place in the meaning of A Priori and A 
Posteriori, and they show a tendency to coalesce 
respectively with knowledge based upon concep- 
tions and knowledge based upon experience, and 
when, further, the province of logic is relinquished 
for that of psychology, it is no longer possible to 
maintain the higher certainty of a pnori know- 
led^. For, with such change, perception appears 
as the earlier and more certain, while the general 
conception is the later, and thus A Priori and 
* Oeschichte der Logik, iv. 78. 
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A Posteriori have simply exchanged meanings. 
Hence Gassendi, in his polemic against the Aristo- 
telians, impugns the dictum that the demonstratio 
a priori is more certain and conclusive than that 
a posteriorii and demands its warrant. Since on 
his view the demonstratio a priori becomes the 
proof from causes and general conceptions^ and 
since the demonstratio a posteriori becomes the 
proof from effects and less general conceptions, he 
shows that he has abandoned the strictly logical 
usage of the terms. But in that case it is clear 
that there is but one answer to his question 
whether effects are not better known than causes ; 
and the inevitable inference is that a priori know- 
ledge depends upon a posteriori.* Gassendi’s 
criticism shows that the term A Priori had be- 
come ambiguous; it was so far free to assume a 
new meaning. 

Its new content was supplied by Leibniz. It is 
indeed true that Leibniz did not always use the 
term in one and the same sense. Thus, in con- 
nexion with the ontological proof of the existence 
of God, he argues that existence does not follow 
from conception, but that the possibility of the 
fact signified by the conception must first of all 
be estaolished. This possibility, however, may be 
cognized either a priori or a posteriori : the former, 
if the various characteristics of the concept are 
mutually consistent; the latter, when the thing 
itself is an object of perception. f A similar usage 
appears in the passage where the criterion of a 
clear and distinct idea is said to be its capacity of 
yielding the knowledge of a number of truths by 
a priori proof.J Here A Priori is really concerned 
with the elucidation and explanation of conceptions, 
and with knowledge won from conceptions by 
correct reasoning. It is employed in a somewhat 
different sense in the passage wnere the knowledge 
which proceeds from God to created things and 
that which recedes from created things to God are 
respectively designated a priori and a posteriori. § 
Still another usage is observable in the statement 
that in regard to the mysteries of the Christian 
faith, such as the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
a priori proofs on rational grounds are neither 
possible nor requisite, and that in this case the 
knowledge of the fact is sufficient, though the 
why remains unknown. A priori proof is here 
equivalent to the intuition of rational cause. ll 
In discussing the relationship subsisting between 
the human and the animal soul, Leibniz comes 
to the conclusion that the faculty of simple em- 
pirical association is common to both. A dog being 
trained to perform a trick gets a tit-bit ; a Dutch- 
man travelling towards Asia will ask for his beer, 
perhaps even in a Turkish inn. The connexion 
TOtween trick and tit-bit, between inn and beer, 
is in each case casual, not necessary; but the 
man differs from the animal in that he seeks for a 
necessary connexion. The mere data of experience 
are not sufficient for him, nor does he rely on ex- 
^riments alone; he goes beyond them a priori, 
by means of first principles. A Priori thus acquires 
an implication of necessary relation. IF According 
to Leibniz, then, knowledge a priori is found in 
the following contingencies (1) when the pos- 
sibility of a fact is established by showing the 
self-consistency of its conception ; (2) when from 
a clear and distinct idea nirther cognitions are 
deduced ; (3) when thought proceeds irom God to 
created things ; (4) when the rational grounds of 
an actual truth are investigated; (6) when an 
essential relation is established. Thus A Priori 
has various shades of meaning ; but it may be 
asserted that, as used by Leibniz, the expression 

* Sxerdtationes paradoxical adwerms ArUtoteleos, lib. IL 
exerc. 6. 
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tends generally to become identified with know- 
ledge gained from pure reason. This is its mean- 
ing when he contrasts knowledge par la pure raison 
on a priori with philosophie expd/rvmentale qui pro- 
ctde a posteriori and when, in the Nouveaux 
Essais, the reason which is the basis not only of 
our judgment, but also of the truth itself, is made 
to rank as reason in the distinctive sense, or reason 
a priori, t A Priori is thus an attribute of that 
species of knowledge of which every constituent is 
furnished by reason alone. 

Lambert also is of opinion that * without qualifi- 
cation and in the strictest sense the term a priori 
can be applied only to that in regard to which we 
owe nothing whatever to experience. Wolff, on 
the other hand, reverts to the more general sense 
of the term, applying it to any kind of knowledge 
arrived at by reasoning, even when the concep- 
tions employed in the premises are derived from 
experience. 

The view of Kant demands a somewhat fuller 
treatment, since in this as in other respects he 
marks the consummation of the previous develop- 
ment, and the starting-point of the new. Besides, 
the problem indicated by the phrase a priori, 
according to him, stands at the very centre of 
thought, as it does with no philosopher before him. 
His entire system, indeed, may be regarded as an 
answer to the great question. How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible ? Alike in his theoreti- 
cal and his practical philosophy, in his treatment 
of aesthetics and of religion, his aim was to discover 
and establish synthetic judgments a priori. He 
is at one with his predecessors in assuming the 
existence of a prion cognition, and in believing 
that it cannot be regarded as originating in ex- 
perience. But he felt that justice had not been 
done to the problem involved. 

If such a priori knowledge really exists, he argues, then it must 
be expressible in judgments which are a priori, and, indeed, 
synthetic. Merely analytical judgments, i.e, those which do 
no more than analyze and elucidate a given concept, while 
they render our knowledge explicit, do not augment it; only 
synthetic judgments, i.e. those whi(^ link a new predicate to 
the subject, furnish a genuine addition to knowledge. Hence 
the judgments a priori which are of any use at all are precisely 
those the predicate of which goes beyond the subject, adding 
something that was not contained therein. Such a synthetic 
judgment is exemplified in the dictum, ‘ Every event has a cause.’ 
It is synthetic, since the concept ‘event’ does not involve the 
idea of a cause ; the predicate, therefore, adds something new ; 
it is a priori, since, while mere experience, or perception, cer- 
tainly shows that events follow one another, it does not show 
that they are causally connected, still less that they are 
always so connected. Clearly we have a problem here. It is 
easy to understand how there should be synthetic judgments 
a posteriori, since perception itself supplies the predicate and 
its connexion with the subject. When I say, e.g., that light- 
rays are refrangible, I am merely telling what I have learned 
by a simple experiment. But how can I say that every event 
has a cause, seeing that experience cannot be my warrant? 
How then are synthetic judgments a priori possible? Clearly 
because reason itself must contain a priori elements ; and one 
great desideratum will be a complete inventory of these 
elements. But the mere fact of their existence does not 
warrant their embodiment in judgements having a real value 
for knowledge ; hence their applicability must be vindicated, 
their relevancy made good. But even this demonstration does 
not complete our task. For there is an illegitimate as well as 
a legitimate use of them, and we must endeavour to fix the 
limits of their efficiency. It was Kant’s conviction that all 
previous investigations of the problem had been inadequate in 
three ways : he felt the lack of (1) care in securing the full 
number of a priori elements ; (2) proof of their applicability, 
and (3) precise definition of the limits of their efficiency. Only 
in the proper discharge of these three tasks do we obtain a truly 
exhaustive investi^tion, a Critique of Pure Reason. 

1. If the a priori elements are discoverable at all, they must 
carry marks of recognition. And such marks they certainly 
have, for we actually find ourselves in possession of cognitions 
which are distinguished from all others by their universality 
and their necessity. Now these cannot oridnate In experience, 
for experience can tell us only that something is, not that it 
always is ; can say only that it is this or that, never that it 
be such. The marks of the A Priori are therefore true 
universality and strict necessity. But these do not forthwith 
provide us with rules for the discovery of the a priori elements 

* Leibniz, TferJfcs, ed. Erdmann, 7786. t Ib. S93a. 
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of reason. Such rules, however, will be suggested by the fol- 
lowing reflexions. In trying to discover what belongs to pure 
reason, we must isolate it by eliminating all alien material. 
Now, since the faculty of knowledge has two aspects, namely, 
the receptivity of perception and the activity of thought, these 
will necessarily meet us again in pure reason. But as the 
material element, that which is given in sensation, obviously 
lies outside the territory of pure reason, we may perhaps delimit 
this territory, if only we can disengage what sensation supplies. 
What then remains, when we make tma elimination ? Obviously, 
the universal forms of perception, namely, Space and Time. 
And what remains when we similarly separate all material 
elements from the products of active thought, t.«. our judg- 
ments ? Clearly the pure form of the judgment itself. This 
pure form of the judgment, however, points to a function of the 
understanding, and the sum of such forms will give us the 
complete list of these functions, Le, the categories. Now formal 
logic has already distinguished all the possible forms of the 
judgment, and has tabulated them under four heads, each 
having three momenta, and consequently the functions of the 
understanding, or categories, can be arranged in the same way. 
Thus the qvMntity of judgments as universal, particular,^ or 
singular, gives the categories of quantity: Unity, Plurality, 
Totality ; the qmlity of judgments as affirmative, negative, or 
infinite, yields the categories of quality: Beality, Negation, 
Limitation ; the relation of :|udgments as categorical, hypo- 
thetical, or disjunctive, provides the categories of relation: 
Substance and Accident, Cause and Effect, Community or 
Reciprocity ; while, finally, the modality of judgments as pro- 
blematic, assertoric, or apodictic, gives us the categories of 
modality : Possibility-Impossibility, Existence— Non-Existence, 
Necessity — Contingency. Thus the a priori elements are the 
pure forms of conception— Space and Time — and the twelve 
Categories. They are a priori, because they are truly universal 
and strictly necessary ; and their number is complete, since they 
alone remain after our exhaustive process of elimination. Our 
first problem is therefore solved. 

2. We turn next to the task of determining the function of 
these a priori elements, and the vindication of their applica- 
bility to the objects of knowledge. So far as space and time 
are concerned, the task is an easy one. They are forms of 
perception, since every object of perception is presented to us 
in one or both of them. Moreover, we have two sciences whose 
validity and truth are beyond question, vi*., geometi^ and 
kinematics. Neither comes from experience, forlgeometry, not 
finding its figures to hand in nature, constructs them arbitrarily; 
and in the same way kinematics enunciates its propositions 
without the slightest reference to experience ; both eichibit an 
unconditional necessity, which perception can never do. How 
then are these sciences possible? Clearly because, on the one 
hand, geometry rests upon the fact that there is an a priori 
perception of Space, while, on the other, kinematics rests upon 
the fact that there is an a priori perception of Time. Kie 
existence of these two sciences, then, vouches for the efficiency 
and validity of the a priori forms of perception. It is more 
difficult to demonstrate the function and competency of the 
categories, which are not forms of perception. What signifi- 
cance must we assign to them? Is it not enough that all omects 
of perception should manifest themselves in Space and Time, | 
and are the categories not therefore superfluous? What can j 
they add to spatial and temporal perception? But we must 
recollect that bare perception, *.«. perception conditioned by 
Space and Time, is not knowledge, and does not deserve the 
n^e of experience properly so called. Perception alone could 
vield nothing but a chaos of phenomena, without order among 
its parts, without rule in its changes, without coherence. True 
knowledge, true experience, is in fact Impossible without the 
unity of consciousness, without an orderly sjmthesis ; and it is 
at this point that the function of the categories reveals itself, and 
their validity is established. They exhibit the various ways in 
which the unity of consciousness effectuates the orderly syn- 
thesis of phenomena. Knowledge, genuine experience, becomes 
ours only when, by means of the categories of Quantity and 
Quality, we come to understand, arrange, and organize pheno- 
mena as extensive and intensive magnitudes ; when in virtue of 
the categories of relation we are able to posit something per- 
manent Substance) amidst the flux of phenomena, to introduce 
a causal order into the stream of their succession, and to reduce 
their mere collocation to a vast system of perfectly interrelated 
parts ; and when, finally, by the categories of modality, we are 
m a position to determine the gradations of things in respect to 
possibility, actuality, and necessity. Perception in itself can 
furnish nothin]^ of this, as is best seen in regard to the cate- 
gories of relation. It ^ves us only a constant flux, never any- 
thing permanent; only succession, never regular connexion; 
only collocation, never reciprocity ; and accordingly it cannot 
give knowledge. But no less in the case of the other categories 
it may be shown that they superimpose something upon bare 
perception, and are a necessary condition of knowledge or 
experience in the strict sense of these terms. It is true, of 
course, that perception as such gives us extensive magnitudes, 
but it is only by means of the category of Quantity that we can 
formulate a universal law, thus bringing all phenomena under 
a common measure, without which they could not be grasped 
by thought. It is also true that perception yields intensive 
magnitudes, but again it is the category of Quality alone which 
sets forth the universal law that every phenomenon must have 
some degree of intensity ; it alone renders possible an absolutely 
uniform and progressive scale of intensity, oy which phenomena 
are actually compared and comprehended. Perception, finally, I 
places everything upon a level ; it yields no gradations. But ' 


wbore all things coalesce, knowledge is out of the question. 

the categories of modality aflford the requisite gradation, 
enaphng us to take into consideration questions regarding Possi- 
“bl'y and Impossibility, Actuality and Non-Actuality, Necessity 
and Contingency. Thus, to sum up, it is by means of the cate- 
gories alone that we can attain to knowledge, to experience in the 
proper sense ; and contrariwise, the actual existence of know- 
ledge and experience witnesses to the validity of the categories. 
Our second problem is thus solved. 

• answer to the question involved in our third problem, 
extent is the a priori element valid? is given in 
what has already been said. Our conclusion so far is that true 
expermnce is made possible by the A Priori. We must now 
say : Experience alone ^ nothing beyond it. It is mere illusion 
to sup]M3e that by means of the categories we can attain to a 
u entirely beyond experience. Rational Psychology, 
wmcn^ undertekes to prove the existence of the soul as un- 
matenal and indestructible, is naught but a mass of illegitimate 
inferences. Rational Cosmology, which presumes to decide 
the beginning or non-beginning of the world in time, 
and Its uniitation or infinity in space, the simplicity and indivisi- 
piiicy of atoms, or their infinite divisibility and the consequent 
impossibmty of indivisible atoms, the universality of natural 
causation and the denial of freedom, or the assertion of it, the 
existence or non-existence of an absolutely necessary being-— 
simply lands us in antinomies, of which both the thesis and the 
antithesis may be shown to be equally valid. Rational Theo- 
Jogy, agam, achieves its aim of proving the existence of God 
only Dy the manoeuvre of making the conclusion contain more 
tnan the premises, as, for instance, in the ontological proof, 
according to which the ea^tence of God follows from the con- 
ception of Him, existence in the premises being but a conceptual 
predicate, -9^6 in the conclusion it has become a real one. 

national Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology are in point 
ox fact concerned with Ideas, for which experience provides no 
correspon^g reality. But however forcibly we must deny 
tnat ine Ideas guarantee the existence of their correlative 
objects, still as Ideas they possess a real value. They are an 
e-fter unity and totality which reason 
Itself makes, and so point to a work which is at once necessary 
and ever mcomplete. However incoherent and mutually inde- 
pendent the facts of perception may seem, reason demands 
unity and totality, and seeks to realize both by the endless pro- 
cess of linking together all the phenomena and preventing any 
01 tnem from assuming an absolute independence. That is the 
true element m Rational Psychology. Again, reason endeavours 
V 5:® aggregate of things ™ch we call the universe into 

i^me with ite own requirements of unity and totality. But since 
these reqmrements cannot be satisfied empirically, the process 
18 one winch can never stop. Carry the causal series as far as 
we may, we never reach an ultimate or unconditioned cause. 
THUS reason progresses ever from more to more ; its object is 
not a universe rounded and complete, but one which it builds 
up with ceaseless travail. That is the truth of Rational Cosmo- 
Rational Theology seeks the unity and totality 
01 an existence whatsoever— the first cause and the final pur- 
search constitutes Us element of 
trutn. But all this is presented to reason not as a fact, but as 

finished. In other 

words, the Ideas of Soul, World, God, are regulative, notconstitu- 
,1® indicate and direct the endeavour of reason 

after unity wd totality. Our conclusion then is, that the sole 
pur^se of tlm A Priori is to make experience possible ; its 
fuimticm is an immanent, not a transcendental one. 

bo far, then, our result is this : the forms of per- 
ception and thought are a priori ; their function is 
to make experience possible, and they do not avail 
beyond experience. But with a view to a com- 
plete explanation it remains to establish the two 
foUowmg theses : (1) the A Priori is not to be 
mterpreted psychologically ; and (2) the A Priori 
IS not eqmvalent to innate, 
a ^ psychological interpretation was ^ven by 
bcbopenhauer, who writes: ‘The philosophy of 
Locke was a criticism of the functions of sense ; 
Kant femshes a criticism of the functions of 
brain. Helmholtz agrees with this, as does also 
P. A. Lange, who states that ‘the psychological 
equipment which constrains us to condition objects 
by space and time, is certainly anterior to all 
experience, f But so to understand Kant is to 
misunderstand him. Such an interpretation of 
tne A Bnori places it on a level with the other 
psycnical functions. For we likewise see colours 
and hear tones in virtue of our psycho-physical 
constitution, and we should thus have to recognize 
^ ^ element in these also. Kant, however, 
wouid altogether repudiate this. To understand 
anything psychologically is to apprehend it as the 
property or state of a subject, a soul, a psycho- 
physical organism. Psychology never goes oeyond 
* W^ld as Will and Idea, i. i. 
t Mist of Materialism, ii. 83. 
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the psychological subject and its relations to the 
surrounding world, whether that world be looked 
at from the standpoint of Bealism or of Idealism 
in the Berkeleyan sense. The true A Priori com- 
passes both the psychological Ego and the world. 
A variation in our psycholomcal organization would 
never involve more than the alteration of a part 
of our knowledge. If, for instance, the faculty of 
colour-perception were to become more sensitive or 
less so, were it even to disappear altogether, then, 
with the solitaij exception of colour, everything 
would be as before ; and, in fact, were the senses 
as a whole to suffer any drastic change, some being 
lost, some displaced by others, it would signify no 
more than the donning of a new garment; the 
intrinsic constitution or the mind would remain 
inviolate. But an alteration in the A Priori would 
be nothing less than a revolution. Take away 
space and time, and the world itself falls to pieces. 
*We must accordingly guard against a psychological 
reading of the A Priori. 

The difference between the A Priori and the 
psychological may be further illustrated as follows. 
The a priori space-perception of Kant and psycho- 
logical space-perception are by no means identical. 
It may be the case that Kant ignored the distinc- 
tion, but that is irrelevant meanwhile. It is a 
mistake to suppose that we refute Kant by show- 
ing that the faculty of space-perception is not 
congenital, but is acquired gradually, that our 
perception of a surface is prior to that of tri- 
dimensional space, and that we localize accurately 
only after having learned to do so. All that is 
true, but it does not conflict with the theory of 
Kant. The development of the psychological space- 
perception presupposes the a priori. Psychological 
space is limited, and we can in a manner discern 
its limits ; a priori space knows no limit. Hence 
we may assert that what is a priori is not psycho- 
logical, and vice versa. Once a psychological inter- 
pretation was put upon A Priori, it was quite 
proper to proceed to its analysis, as was done by 
the evolutionists. They maintained that what is 
now an A Priori for the individual was at first an 
A Posteriori for the race ; that in the course of 
thousands or even millions of years mankind at 
length acquired what is now the congenital endow- 
ment of the individual person (so Spencer, Haeckel, 
etc.). Such a theory, however, though valid as 
against what we may call the psychological A 
Priori, cannot infringe the true A Pnori. 

(2) The proof of the second thesis, viz., that a 
priori is not equivalent to innate, is contained in 
what has just been said, and for its elucidation a 
few words will suffice. We may rightly apply 
the term * innate * to anything which belongs to the 
natural endowment of the psychological subject, 
but precisely on that account it is not a priori. 
The mnate is what is given, but, from Kant’s point 
of view, the given and the A Priori are antithetical. 
What is given must needs be capable of being set 
forth as a quality or as something passive ; but 
this is impossible in the case of the A r riori, which 
is from first to last an activity of the mini We 
do not discover it as we discover an external object 
of perception ; it forms the presupposition of all 
our thinking. We cannot seek for it as for other 
things, for m our very search that which we are 
looking for is already in operation. If, on the 
other hand, we wish to elicit the innate, the olnect 
of our search is not a factor in the process. Kant 
also insists that the A Priori must not be taken as 
g)plying to supposed inborn, ready-made ideas. 
He writes : * Criticism admits the existence of no 
such ideas at all, but regards all ideas, whether 
belongmg to perception or conception, as acquired. 
There is, however, also an acg^uisitio originaria (as 
writers on Natural Law were wont to say), and 


therefore also of something which did not previously 
exist, nor belonged to anything before the act.’ * 
Hence, if criticism has to do with the A Priori, it 
has, for that very reason, nothing to do with the 
innate. 

Having thus explained the A Priori in Kant’s 
theoretical philosophy, we proceed to deal with his 
assumption of a similar element in the practical 
activity of reason or mind. In respect of morality 
and religion, no less than logical thought, reason 
possesses something all its own, and not derived 
from experience, which can be expressed in syn- 
thetic judgments a priori. This consists, in a word, 
of Ideas, by which the empirically real must needs 
be controlled. The demands of the moral law and 
of the Kingdom of God must be realized in the 
external world. It has, indeed, been recently ques- 
tioned whether we can justifiably speak of a prac- 
tical A Priori. Thus Stange, in his Einleitung in 
die Ethik, holds that there is hardly any resem- 
blance between the A Priori of the Critique of 
Eure Reason and that of the Critique of Practical 
Beasony and points out the following contrasts : 
(1) The Critiqite of Pure Reason treats of an 
A Priori both of sense and understanding, viz. the 
pure perceptions, Space and Time, and the pure 
forms of judgment, viz. the Categories ; the Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason treats only of an A Priori 
of Reason. (2) According to the first Critique, 
the A Priori and the empirical must collaborate ; 
according to the second Critique, the A Priori alone 
must determine the will. (3) In the former work, 
universality and necessity are given as the charac- 
teristics of the A Priori ; in the latter, those tests 
are not applied, since they do not suffice to deter- 
mine the A Priori. Thus the desire for happiness 
is also universal and subjectively necessary, but it 
is not a priori. These strictures are canvassed by 
Hagerstrom in his comprehensive exposition of 
Kants Ethik,^ 

Admitting, however, as we must, the differences between the 
two Critiques, we must likewise admit the propriety of applying 
the term A Priori in the practical sphere. There, too, we dis- 
cover an endowment peculiar to the mind, and not derived from 
experience — a fact which is evinced by the Categorical Impera- 
tive, which reveals itself as a synthetic judgment a priori. This 
Imperative imposes unconditional commands upon the will, 
declaring that this or that ought to be done, and paying no 
regard whatever to human desire or pleasure, to natural dis- 
position or circumstances — Whence it is a priori ; and further, 
since the obligation to obey an unconditional command cannot 
be deduced from the concept ‘will’ by simple analysis, the 
Categorical Imperative is a synthetic judgment. In the Grund- 
legung zur Metaphysik der Bitten, Kant decomposes the Impera- 
tive into the following three principles : (1^ Act as if the maxim 
of thy action were to become by thy will a universal law of 
nature ; (2) so act as to treat humanity, both in thine own person 
and in that of every other, always as an end, never as a means 
only ; (8) act according to the idea that the will of every rational 
being is a universally legislative will. The constituent elements 
of these three principles we may denominate Ideas, by which 
human conduct must be ordered if it is to be morally good, and 
thus we discover the Ideas of a motive, an end, and a law, each 
of which is universally valid. They are not the resultants of 
experience, but are severally ideal creations of the practical 
reason, and as such are a priori. Just as we saw, however, in 
the case of the categories, that a material element was also 
necessary to the existence of actual knowledge, so must the 
practical A Priori be referred to empirical reality as the material 
for its elaboration. In other words, the practical A Priori, on 
Kant’s view, is, equally with the theoretical, of a formal, not a 
substantial, character. But even as the theoretical A Priori is 
the necessary condition of experience in the true sense, so is the 
practical A Priori the pre-requisite of moral action, since it 
alone brings human conduct under the control of inviolable law. 
Without it, our active life were the sport of chance, incapable 
of a determinate aim, and morality were impossible. 

Religion, too, has its synthetic judgments a priori ; necessarily 
so, since neither God nor eternal life is an object ot perception. 
But how are the synthetic judgments possible which assert the 
existence of God and the fact of immortality? We have found 
morality to be something actually existent; but we have like- 
wise found it to be perfectly adequate to its own ends, needing 
to seek no sanction in the concept ‘ God.’ We must bear in mindj 
however, that Reason cannot disregard the results of moral 

* Hartenstein’s ed., vi 87. Of. Caird, Crit. Phil, of Kant, 
i.480. 
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action ; on the contrary, it is necessarily concerned, not merely 
with the individual practice of morality, but with the genesis of 
a moral worlA. The proposition, ‘ There ought to be a moral 
world,’ is itself a synthetic judgment a priori — a priori, because 
a moral world is not an object of experience ; and sjmthetic, 
because the proposition, not being involved in the conception of 
morality, is not discovered analytically, but reveals itself only 
when to the conception of morality there is added that of an 
end of moral action. How, then, is the moral world possible ? 
Manifestly not in virtue of human action only, since we cannot 
conceive how the moral action of mankind should evoke a moral 
world from a world sub j ect to entirely different laws. If our pro- 
position, therefore, is not to be a mere futility, we must inevit- 
ably proceed to affirm the existence of an omnipotent Being who 
will secure the result aimed at in human morality. We can 
accordingly assert that there is a God— a proposition shown to 
be an a priori synthetic judgment, by the manner of its deduc- 
tion. We must finally note that, as the realization of the moral 
ideal is an endless task, it postulates the endless existence of 
man. Thus we arrive at the a priori synthetic judgment that 
man is immortal. Relmon also, then, has an A Pnori, and is 
indeed based upon it. The religion that we actually find in the 
world is often but a sorry mixture, but in the process of develop- 
ment its a priori element is able to realize itself and to produce 
ever purer forms. For it does not subsist in severance from 
empirical reality, any more than does the A Priori of the theo- 
retical or the practical sphere. 

It was Kant’s belief that every genuine form of 
human experience was a combination of a priori and 
a posteriori factors. The absence of either was a 
sure sign of sophistry ; no knowledge was possible 
save by the corporate union of both. Without the 
A Priori, our perceptions were formless and law- 
less, and therefore fitful and evanescent ; without 
the A Posteriori, we should have but the blind play 
of concepts. No less in the sphere of religion and 
morality must the empirical data be controlled and 
moulded by the A Priori. In the absence of the 
latter, we should have no moraliW, no religion, 
only the lawless flux of desires, only the figments 
and fabrications of superstition, while, if the 
empirical factor were absent, the a priori ideas, 
having no material to organize, would resemble 
the shades of the under world in the Odyssey ^ which 
must first have blood in their veins ere they can 
come to life. 

It was Kant’s design in these conclusions to arbi- 
trate between Kationalism and Empiricism. He had 
striven to do justice to both the contending schools, 
and at the same time to confine each to its proper 

rovince. To rationalism in its fancied inaepen- 

ence of the A Posteriori, as to empiricism in its 
repudiation of the A Priori, he rejoined that genu- 
ine knowledge resulted only from the interaction 
of the two dements. But the dispute was by no 
means at an end. Kant’s solution was felt, after 
all, to be dualism, which it was necessary to tran- 
scend ; Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel were sensible 
of the impossibility of regarding the A Priori and 
the A Posteriori as two distinct sov/rces of know- 
ledge, of which only one sprang from reason. They 
held that everythi/ng belongs to reason, since even 
the material element of ]£iowledge has no other 
origin. So far, therefore, all is a priori. It was 
not, of course, the empirical consciousness of the 
individual, with its slow development and its gradu- 
ally multiplying contents, to which they attributed 
this creative power; it was rather, to use mean- 
while a non-committal phrase, a hyper-individual 
spiritual something, which at once produces and 
comprises all that is real. From the standpoint 
of the merely individual consciousness, everything 
is a posteriori. Thus, according to Fichte, ‘ the 
science of knowledge, quite irrespective of percep- 
tion a priori, traces out that which, in accord- 
ance with the same, must be present in perception 
a posteriori. For that science, therefore, these 
terms apply, not to different objects, but to differ- 
ent aspects of one and the same object ; very much 
as a clock is used a priori as pointing the hour, 
but a posteriori in our actual reading thereof.’* 
Schelling’s view is set forth in his System des trari- 
scendentalen Idealisnms, He regards not merely 
♦ Samtliehe WerJee, ed. I. H. Fichte, it 866. 


the a priori conceptions, but also the objective 
world, as beyond the empirical consciousness, add- 
ing only : ‘ As the Ego generates everything from 
itself, so everything — ^not merely this or that con- 
ception, or, as has been supposed, only the form of 
thought — all knowledge whatever, indeed, as one 
and indivisible, is a pnori. But as we are not con- 
scious of this generative process, there is nothing 
a priori for us : everything is a posteriori.’ * Hegel, 
too, draws a distinction ; a posteriori knowledge is 
the concern of the empirical sciences. Their fimction 
is important, but subordinate to that of philosophy, 
since they can only discover facts without being 
able to demonstrate the necessity thereof, whereas 
philosophy deduces all reality from one supreme 
principle, thus giving to the contents of the em- 
pirical sciences the form of the freedom of thought 
and the warrant of necessity, f Thus, while for 
Kant every real cognition is a product of both 
a priori and a posteriori elements, his successors 
recognize not only a pure a priori, but also a pure 
a posteriori knowledge. Either kind has its own 
truth, but only the a priori is perfect, and forms 
the special method of philosophy. We must, how- 
ever, incidentally remark that these philosophers 
are not perfectly at one regarding the A Priori : 
according to Fichte, the vital element of mind is 
moral action; according to Schelling, it is artistic 
creation ; according to Hegel, logical thought. 

Vast as was the influence of Uiese systems, and 
of the Hegelian in particular, yet their solution of 
the problem could not long prove satisfactory. Of 
necessity it came to be felt more and more that the 
attempt to resolve all existence into Pure Reason 
was one which, though made with signal courage 
and amazing ability, had in the event come to 
nought. The mind of man was obviously in- 
adequate to such a task. True, as indicated above, 
it was no purely human faculty to which was 
assigned the work of generating and sustaining 
the universe ; nevertheless, the human spirit was 
credited with the power of penetrating directly 
into the creative activity of the absolute spirit, 
and of beholding it at work. A reaction was in- 
evitable. Philosophy was thrown aside, and the 
empirical sciences, notably exact physical science, 
made vigorous advance. With the question of an 
A Priori, science had no concern; it looked for 
direction to experience, to perception alone. But, 
as might be expected, it was not possible for any 
length of time to ignore the fact that experience 
its^f involves a problem. Of necessity it came to 
be recognized that perception as such does not 
make experience; that the mind, far from being 
merely passive, is very largely active, and that 
this activity is the truly constituent element in 
experience. Wliat then are the resources which 
the mind brings to its work ? With this question 
we are again face to face with the problem of the 
A Priori. The influence of Kant entered upon a 
new lease of life, the turning-point being signalized 
by Liebmann’s und dieEpigonen (1865), with 
its ceterum censeo, ‘Back to Kant.’ Once more 
knowledge came to be viewed as the joint product 
of the A Priori and the A Posteriori. From this 
point the theories regarding the nature of, and the 
shades of meaning therein assigned to, the A Priori 
became so numerous and varied that it is quite 
impossible even to distinguish them all by name. 

TOie A Priori is frequently re^rded as equivalent to con- 
sciousness in general, on the ground that all we know lies 
within consciousness, which must therefore form the logical 
prius to any particular constituent thereof. Just as objects in 
space are subject to the universal laws of space, so must the 
facts of consciousness accord with its universal laws. It is im- 
possible to abstract from consciousness. Thus Perrier points 
out that in everything the ego knows, it always recognizes 

* Samtliehe Werke^ iii. 627 ff. 

t Of. JEncyklop&diet ed. 2 (1843), i. § 12 [Wallace, Logic of 
Hegel, 19 ff.]. 
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something of its own. Green, again, sets forth the real universe 
as an all-embracing system of relations, the presupposition of 
which, however, is a unifying principle, a combining agency, 
such as we find in our individual consciousness. To these must 
be added Shadworth H. Hodgson, who, though he rejects 
a priori forms, holds that existence in the philosophical sense 
means that which exists in consciousness. By A Priori, again, 
has been understood the peculiar uniformity which belongs to 
the operations of thought. Thus Wundt : * There exist within 
us only the universal functions of logical thought, i.e. those 
activities of relational comparison which are embodied in the 
primary laws of logic, and which in turn presuppose the facts 
of perception as the requisite material for them to work upon.'* 
Similarly, H . Cornelius regards thought as introducing necessity 
and uniformity into the flux of phenomena, t According to 
Renouvier, all ideas are subject to the categories, which are 
logically prior to them, and of which he enumerates nine, very 
different from those of Kant, namely, relation, number, position, 
succession, quality, becoming, causality, pu^ose, personality. 
Still another interpretation is given by Sigwart, who in his 
Logic maintains that our thinking is an endeavour to compre- 
hend the world. The ideal of a world completely known looms 
before us in all we think, an ideal which possesses perfectly 
definite characteristics, namely, a vision of the world as complete 
in space and time, an exhaustive classification of all existence in 
a rounded system of conceptions, and, finally, intuition of the 
necessity of the given, in tiie form of an all-pervading causal 
nexus. Our whole mental life proceeds upon the feasibility of 
this ideal. Without the conviction that our thought is not 
aimless, all our striving after knowledge would be futile. Since, 
however, the possibility of attaining the ideal is manifestly not 
a datum of experience, the presupposition of it is a priori, not, 
indeed, as a self-evident truth, but as a postulate. We postulate, 
in the exercise of thought, the attainability of an ideal know- 
ledge of the world, and therefore the characteristics of this 
ideal, as given above, namely, the vision of things as a complete 
whole, exhaustive classification, and intuition of necessity, are 
themselves postulates. These exhibit a certain affinity with 
ethical principles. Finding it impossible to surrender them, 
we brace ourselves, in spite of every failure, again and again to 
the task of realizing them, convinced that we are acting under 
the imperative of a moral idea. And in the sphere of practice, 
too, there hovers before our thought an ideal, which springs 
from the longing after perfect unity and harmony in our acts of 
vsriU— the ideal of the highest good. Thus, on Sigwart’s view, 
the essential A Priori, whether in the realm of reason or in that 
of practice, consists of postulates concerning the possibility of 
realizing lofty ideals. They can be realized, however, only by 
the effort of our conative faculty ; we can reach the goal, even 
in the intellectual realm, only by exercise of wiU. It is sig- 
nificant that Sigwart thus makes out a connexion between the 
theoretical and the practical, and that in his opinion the A Priori 
has a meaning which transcends the former, being based ulti- 
mately, in fact, upon volition, i.e. the practical determination 
of the mind.J Sigwart also contends for an A Priori that may 
be taken as expressing the uniformity and activity peculiar to 
thought. The formation of number, in particular, rests upon 
an act of thought. Number cannot originate in sensible im- 
pressions, but only in the activity of thought, which in its com- 
bination of impressions, posits unity. No mere process of 
abstraction can possibly yield number. From a variety of red 
objects we can abstract tiie colour red as a property of all ; but 
how, from a heterogeneous group of things, say, sun, moon, 
stars, trees, chimes, shall we isolate the idea of number as 
common to all? In virtue of our ability to delimit any par- 
ticular portion of our experience, Ve can spontaneously posit 
such portion as a unity ; we may, for instance, take a tree, or, 
if we please, its trunk, its root, a branch, a leaf, and think of 
each as one. By repeated acts of thus positing unity we obtain 
a numerical series, and at the same time the law of its forma- 
tion. In this connexion Sigwart gives a full discussion of the 
views of J. S. Mill, who maintained that even in this field we 
owe everything to experience. Mill held that it is the evidence 
of the senses alone which convinces us that when, for instance, 
ten balls are varioutiy distributed into two groups, as 1 and 9, 
2 and 8, 3 and 7, eto., their sum is always 10. To this Sigwart 
rejoins that, if this be so, Mill must still accept the evidence of 
sense when an expert conjurer operates with three pebbles in 
such a way as apparently to produce two groups of 2 each, and 
to finish by showing that there are but 8 after aU. Now, even if, 
in consequence of any miraculous change, two pairs of things 
were to produce 6 in all, we would indeed say tiiat two things 
added to two things made five things, but we should stiU main- 
tain that 2-f2=4, Hence numeration is based upon acts of 
thought, and is therefore of an a priori character. § Moreover, 
space and time are a priori, though in a more limited degree 
than Kant supposed ; likewise the axiom that two different 
objects cannot occupy the same portion of space at the same 
time, an axiom which regulates the very idea of an object, 11 etc. 

Consistent empiricists, such as Ozolbe and Mill, repudiate the 
A Priori altogether, as does also R. Avenarius with his empiric- 
criticism. On such a theory there is no difference in principle 
between psychical and physical, subject and object, conscious- 
ness and existence. According to Avenarius, pure experience is 
the starting-point, and again, as freed from every perversion 
and error, it is the goal. The individual discovers in pure 
experience both himself and the constituents of his environment. 

* System der Philosophie, ed. 1, 218. 
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Every experience consists of two elements, the facts of the 
environment and the judgments of the mind, distinguished by 
Avenarius as R-values and E-values respectively. Both are 
equally present : there is no essential difference between them ; 
they inhere in the one experience. An A Priori is therefore out 
of the question.* 

In the question as to the recognition of an 
A Priori in Consciousness y the point at issue is 
really whether the mind is like an empty vessel, 
filled only from without, or whether it manipulates 
its own materials. When we state the question 
thus, we necessarily imply that we have to deal 
with something more than a problem in Epistem- 
ology. The matter cannot be settled in reference 
to knowledge alone ; it also involves morality, art, 
religion, emture, and these perhaps in a more 
marked degree. The utterly misleading character 
of the empty-vessel metaphor appears from the 
fact that knowledge never simply comes to us, hut 
is won only hy effort. Such a passive acquisition 
as the metaphor would imply is a sheer impos- 
sibility. Even natural science, the experiential 
science par excellencsy depends upon and advances 
by mental activity. Consciousness, therefore, is 
not anything quiescent, or merely receptive ; it is 
something operative and constructive. We must 
further ask, however, whether the mind works 
simply as a machine, elaborating raw material 
into definite shape, and is thus of a merely formal 
character, or whether it does more. According 
to Kant, as to most of the present-day thinkers 
I whose views have been touched upon in the fore- 
I going survey, the mind’s contribution is entirely 
I restricted to the formal, the material quota being 
furnished in full by experience. Now it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that natural^ science — to refer 
to it once more — is grounded in experience; it 
must begin with experience, and keep in constant 
touch with it. But it is none the less certain 
that natural science is continually begetting ideal 
entities, without which it could make no headway ; 
such are, for instance, the conceptions of ‘atom,’ 
‘ law ’ even ‘ matter ’ itself, not one of which is yielded 
by the senses. Thus the mind interweaves the 
data of sense with its own products. Nor is this 
discredited by the fact that such ideas as ‘ atom ’ and 
‘ matter ’ are vigorously assailed at the present day, 
and may eventually he abandoned, since any con- 
ceivable surrogate thereof must come, not from 
bare experience, but from the mind itself, as is 
illustrated, for example, in Ostwald’s Vorlesungen 
vher Naturphilosophiet where the conception of 
matter gives place to that of energy. Everywhere, 
in short, does natural science set up a scaffolding 
of ideal construction, without which it would fau 
to pieces. Thus the mind exhibits even in this 
sphere a real productivity, which is certainly 
called into operation, but is in nowise created, by 
experience. 

When we come to Art, the case is clearer still. 
To think of art as having no other function than 
to reproduce the external world as accurately as 
possible is totally to misconceive it. In its tran- 
sition stages suen extrinsic work may be of im- 
portance — e.g. in painting, the representation of 
light, atmosphere, and colour, and in the ^ama, 
the imitation of vernacular dialect and idiom; 
these things make for a more flexible technique. 
Nevertheless, they are but preparatory. Genuine 
art begins in the bodying forth of spiritual entities. 
It must express the best that men feel and think, 
that to which language in itself would be in- 
adequate. The highest art, in fact, has often a 
prophetic cast ; it is the herald of what ought to 
be; or, again, it wrestles with the deepest pro- 
blems of life, being intimately connected with one’s 
philosophy of things. In all this, however, it 
does not draw upon external reality, but manifests 

* Kritikder reinen Brfdhrung; Der menschlicTie Weltbegrif. 
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creative power, and is thus an additional witness 
to the fact that the mind has something all its 
own. 

In Morality^ again, everything de;^ends upon 
the inner life. Morality cannot conceivably he a 
product of experience. For in this province the 
mind furnishes its own laws, and frames the ideas 
to which the outer world must conform, e.g. the 
idea of justice, of brotherly love. The man who 
sees in morality nothing more than the rules of 
conduct indispensable to human intercourse, is 
simply blind to its essential character. It is not 
designed to institute some commonplace relation- 
ship amongst men, being primarily directed towards 
the realization of truth and purity in the individual ; 
indeed, it may even be the most imcompromising 
enemy of a given social state, and, should un- 
veracity, luxury, or baseness have become domi- 
nant tnerein, it must threaten the fabric with 
destruction, whatsoever outward grandeur may 
perish in its fall. It was thus, for instance, that 
early Christianity sapped the foundations of a 
civilization which had become a sham. 

Now, it forms no reasonable objection to this 
theory of a productive energy in mind to say that, 
since these Ideas are, like all else, facts of con- 
sciousness, as is maintained by the thinkers who 
would identify philosophy with psychology, th^ 
are therefore evolved from mere experience. If 
consciousness is to cover everything, then all its 
various ‘ facts ’ would be co-ordinate and of equal 
value, and any gradation amongst them out of the 
question. Arbitrary changes of consciousness, or 
even changes determined by mechanical causality, 
would simply follow upon one another, and no 
arrangement or grouping thereof would mean more 
than any other. Amid such conditions we could 
not even so much as ask for the truth. Now, in 
point of fact, all distinctively mental creations 
claim to have judicial authority ; judgments pur- 
port to be more than collocations of psychical 
products ; aesthetic and ethical Ideas involve more 
than feelings and desires. They claim, in short, 
to be authoritative, to be the standard of truth 
and law for what is given in experience. We 
must distinguish between the queestio facti and 
the qucBstio juris ; it is one thing to ask what is, 
quite another to ask what ougAf to he. In dealing 
\vith the distinctively mental, we discover some- 
thing beyond the fact of determination by natural 
law, namely, regulative law. The laws of logic, 
of aesthetics, and of morality, unlike the laws of 
nature, formulate that which ought to take place, 
not that which actually and invariably does take 
place. Thus we cannot deny the fact of the mind’s 
peculiar heritage, as evinced by this unique claim 
to regulative authority. We must allow, never- 
theless, that the objection indicated above, namely, 
that even these peculiar intellectual products must 
manifest themselves in consciousness, is something 
more than a truism ; it expresses the fact that the 
real cannot be evolved by purely logical processes 
from abstract conceptions alone. Speculation at 
large is mere sophistry; typical examples of the 
method are Hegel in philosophy, and in theology 
Jiothe, who, in speaking of thought, says : ‘ While 
engaged in speculation, it shuts its eyes for the 
time to all that is external, and looks only 
'within, contemplating the dialectic movement 
amid which it has placed itself. Without a single 
side-glance, it pursues only the dialectic necessity 
with which each conception as it comes to birth in 
turn begets new conceptions in virtue of its in- 
lierent fertility.’* But it is manifest that this 
speculative method cannot evolve reality, even 
spiritual reality, from conception. It is therefore 
quite legitimate, in opposition to a mode of thought 
* Theologiache MMk, ed. 2, i. 19. 


which arrogates to itself creative omnipotence, to 
emphasize Sie experiential character of our know- 
ledge. But, on the other hand, empiricism is in 
error when it narrows down experience to ex- 
perience of what is external ; the mind has also an 
experience of itself. The real nature of mind can 
be manifested only in consciousness — and upon this 
fact depends the experiential character of our 
mental life ; but what concerns us here is the 
mind’s experience of its own peculiar endowment, 
which, as we have seen, claims to possess regulative 
authority, and thus carries us beyond the bare 
experience of empiricism. 

This doctrine is not only in conflict with the 
purely speculative method, but is also at variance 
with the view of Kant. Kant believed that he 
could completely and finally determine that which 
belonged to mind or reason; but his conclusions 
were of a purely formal kind. The view advocated 
here involves not only a much greater amplitude in 
our mental life, but also a capacity for producing 
even real elements. What the mind really is can- 
not be determined once for all ; an avenue must 
ever be left open for further developments. In 
other words, there is a historical element in con- 
sciousness, or at least in human consciousness. 
We are not for ever tied down to the same un- 
varying forms, into which all kinds of material 
must be pressed ; the truth is, rather, that we 
possess creative Ideas which are ever proposing 
fresh problems to experience, and setting it new 
tasks. We must insist upon the fact of develop- 
ment and movement in our intellectual life, and 
decline to identify its essential principle with the 
invariability of its formal determinations. In giv- 
ing birth to Ideas, the mind puts definite questions 
to the empirically real, and assimilates the answers 
thereof, thus winning for its Ideas a structure in- 
creasingly delicate, and an organization increasingly 
rich. 

The answer given by empirical reality varies 
according to the kind of question put to it. It is 
obvious that, on the one hand, Aristotle’s investi- 
gation of nature by means of the conception of 
entelechy, i,e» a form realizing its own Idea in 
matter, and, on the other, that of modern science, 
with its conception of a causal uniformity reducible 
to mathematical formulae, must result in wholly 
diverse 'views of the world. Neither entelechy nor 
causality is as such a product of experience ; both 
are concepts of the mind, both purport to be ques- 
tions regarding the materials of sense, to which 
appropriate answers can be given by empirical 
reality, and thus to be capable of bringing the 
world under the domain of mind. That the -Aristo- 
telian conception has been supplanted by the 
modern does not imply that the former was an 
illusion pure and simple, or that it was inferior to 
the latter ; as a matter of fact, each is a hypo- 
thesis; but the modern conception of causal uni- 
formity has shown itself better adapted to certain 
purposes than the ancient entelechy. Even the 
belief that the world can be interpreted on matlie- 
matical and mechanico-causal principles was at first 
an Idea, regarding which it could not be ascertained 
beforehand whether experience would ratify or 
confute it. But the Idea has proved fruitful, and 
has accordingly become increasingly rich in con- 
tent. From the first it signified more than the 
purely formal, involving indeed a conviction re- 
garding the actual constitution of the world. 

Similarly the manifold aesthetic and ethical Ideas, 
which are certainly more than mere forms, find 
their function in organizing the real. We heed 
not go further into that matter here. Suffice it to 
say^ that the human mind has brought a great 
variety of Ideas to bear upon the real, and that it 
did not begin its task with the same inherent 
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equipment with which it pursues it. In fine, the 
mind also has a history. ^ 

Now the question arises whether these Ideas 
should he called a priori. If they are related to 
history, they must also be related to experience. 
Nothing save the tedious discipline of facts could 
have compelled man to form a fresh Idea. We 
may say with absolute certainty that the mind is 
not something ready-made, anterior to all experi- 
ence ; it is in reality built up by intercourse with 
the facts of experience and history. But for that 
very reason it is not the product of these. What 
they supply to the mind is but the stimulus to 
its own creative activity. Accordingly the fresh 
element generated by this spontaneous activity is 
an A Priori in reference to the whole province of 
empirical reality, which thus becomes the mind’s 
palxstra^ that which is to be organized by means of 
the Idea. Just as, according to Kant, tne a priori 
forms of reason are the necessary condition of 
experience in the higher sense, so also are the Ideas 
generated by the mind. W e must likewise note that 
these Ideas exist only in virtue of the mind’s own 
activity, and that, were this to cease, they would 
forthwith pass away — another link of affinity with 
the A Priori of Kant. We must accordingly assign 
to them the efficiency which marks the A Priori. 
The fact that they undergo changes and transforma- 
tions, or that they supplant one another, need not 
perplex any one who does not postulate the original 
periection of the mind. We must grant, of course, 
that we can win a truth only by much effort, and 
that our approach to the ultimate and supreme 
end is asymptotic, never issuing in complete realiza- 
tion. Nevertheless in all our effort and travail we 
assume the reality of absolute truth ; we must, in 
fact, make this assumption, else were all our 
striving fruitless, and even partial truth beyond 
our ^asp. Just as the various parts of space lie 
withm one and the same Space, so partial truths 
are constituents of the one absolute Truth. That 
this eternal, absolute truth is no ignis fatuus 
appears from the fact that there exists in us a 
mighty unrest, ever urging us beyond the position 
we have won. Whence this unrest? Certainly 
not from without. Were our mind sufficient to 
itself, no external force could move it onwards. 
There must exist, therefore, something in itself, 
which ever and anon provokes it to dissatisfaction 
with what it has achieved, and exposes the errors 
and imperfections thereof. Hence it is no arbi- 
trary assumption that the human consciousness is 
interpenetrated by an Absolute Consciousness. The 
actual existence of this Absolute Mind would thus 
be the ultimate and supreme A Priori, and we 
recognize it as such even though we must refrain 
from analyzing it more particularly. We cannot 
once for all expiscate its constituent elements by 
lomcal operations or by introspection ; but it gradu- 
ally reveals itself in tlie process of our intellectual 
life. 

To sum up ; The A Priori has a threefold signifi- 
cance. It embraces (1) the formal laws of mind, 
of which logic furnishes the best example ; (2) the 
Ideas generated by the mind ; and (3) the contents 
of the absolute mind. This view, or one all but 
identical,^ is championed by the new Idealism, 
whose principal representative is Prof. R. Eucken, 
of Jena. 

It remains to deal shortly with the significance of 
the A Priori for BeUgim. It was Kant’s conviction 
that an A Priori is necessary to the very existence 
of religion ; that genuine religion has its source in 
pure reason. All externals, according to him, such 
as rubrics and creeds, are incidental, and to look 
for the procreative forces of religion anywhere else 
than in pure reason leads to sheer error. Here we 
have a truth of paramount importance. For if reli- 


gion is possible only in virtue of an original, inherent 
resource of the mind, it is clear that every effort 
to trace the origin of religion to something which 
is not religion is foredoomed to failure. Research 
into the most primitive cults never discovers the 
spot where religion issues from a non-religious soil ; 
it can never get behind some primordial element of 
the mind. Still less convincing are the hypotheses 
— ingenious as they often are — which profess to 
explain the origin of religion. A vast prestige is 
enjoyed by the theory that it arises from the 
antinomy between our feeling of dependence upon 
the environment and our consciousness of freedom. 
Man sees himself conditioned at every point, and 
in thrall to non-spiritual forces, yet at the same 
time he is cognizant of his freedom and of his 
superior dignity in comparison with all that is 
merely natural ; and so, in order to preserve his 
spiritual personality, he seeks to attach himself to 
the Absolute Spirit, the result being religion. But 
it is simply inconceivable how religion should ori- 
ginate in this way — ^to say nothing of the unproved 
assumption that such ideas as dependence upon 
environment and personal freedom prevailed among 
primitive mankind. Religion as we now have it 
may perhaps have some coimexion with the anti- 
nomy in question ; its natural growth may even be 
accelerated thereby ; but it cannot possibly arise 
therefrom. We must carefully distinguish between 
what can and what cannot be done by historical 
and psycholo^cal research in this sphere. Histori- 
cal investigation may disclose a continuous regress 
from highly developed religions to forms ever more 
simple, till at length the ostensibly lowest is 
reached ; indeed, circumspect reasoning may war- 
rant us in postulating an even more primitive 
stage, but what is thus elicited is still of the nature 
of religion. Again, by psychological study we 
may try to ascertain the particular modes of 
thought, feeling, and volition with which religion 
is specially connected— to determine, for instance, 
whether it is mainly concerned with the conserva- 
tion and furtherance of the physical or of the 
moral life ; but religion is presupposed in the very 
inquiry. Kant is therefore quite justified in recog- 
nizing an A Priori in religion. His characteristic 
error lay in the attempt to fix its limits once for 
all. Here also, however, we must insist upon the 
fact that fresh formations emerge in the process of 
development, as, for instance, m the prophets of 
Israel, or in Jesus. That religion has a link with 
history is beyond controversy ; only in the fulness 
of time — to use the very language of religion — 
does the New Revelation come. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that what is essential, new, and great 
in such revelation is never an outcome of the 
actual historical situation, but always a creation 
of the spirit itself. No scrutiny of nature or his- 
tory, however assiduous, can of itself bring us into 
touch with the God of holy love acknowledged by 
Christianity. We conclude, therefore, that there is 
an A Prion in religion also, and that its contents 
are of such a character as cannot be definitely 
ascertained, but are revealed in what they create. 

Kant’s results require modification in still an- 
other respect. He approached religion from the 
side of morality. He regarded the A Priori of the 
former, in contrast with that of the latter, as in 
some degree derivative. In point of fact, he was 
not resolute enough in regard to the independent 
position of religion, and it is Schleiermacher who 
makes good the deficiency. The latter vindicated 
the distinctive character of religion as something 
independent of thought or moral action. True, his 
own definition of religion as ‘ the feeling of absolute 
dependence ’ is most defective. It may be, and has 
often been, misunderstood, since ‘feeling’ has a 
psychological reference which tends to obscure its 
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a priori signification. Hence the protest of Heffel • 
‘ It is matter of experience that the 
feeling are of the most fortuitous character • thev 
may be of the purest, or of the basest If God 
lives in feeling He is in no way superior to the 
worst, for on this soil the kmghest flower mav 
shoot up heside the rankest weeds.’* Schleier 
maoheifs real mining, however, is not affected bv 
this onticism. His ‘feeling of absolute denend- 
ence’ has nothing m common with the emotions 
aroused by sensuous phenomena, and distinguished 
as pleasant or painful. Within the limits^ of the 


purely empirical we can never have the feeling of 
' " ^ " partial dependence. Schleier- 


dhsolutc, hut only of paj.uj.cnji, ttcJiieier- 

macher’s definition has thus a metaphysical re- 
ference, and lies beyond the scope of*^ordinary 
psychology. But the misinterpretation is in part 
due to himself ; he fails to give adequate and 
unambiguous expression to the non-exopriAT^fid 
side of religion, t.e. its A Priori. He does Se 
however, to its independence of thought and 
morality. We may now, in fact, take for granted 
that neither thought (as it was applied, e.o. in the 
so-called proofs of God’s existence) nor morality 
(as, e.g., it was put into requisition by Kant) can 
of itself create religion or the elements thereof 
Keligion, with all that belongs to it, is somethin<^ 
sui generis. It must, therefore, carry its own 
authority. Its independence implies its inherent 
certainty. 

We have thus been brought to the question 
regarding the truth of religion, and at the same 
time have given an answer in part, viz., that a 
truly logic^ demonstration is yielded neither bv 
history nor experience, neither by scientific thought 
nor morality. The truth of religion lies ultimately 
in itself alone. It is based neither upon experi- 
ence, nor science, nor art, nor morality, nor cul- 
ture; on the contrary, all these are ultimately 
based upon religion. All of them purport to be 
more than merely subjective activities, and this 
larger significance is valid only if the spiritual life 
of man is encompassed and sustained by a super- 
human, cosmical spiritual Life. But no omer 

E roof of the presence of the Absolute Spirit in the 
uman is so convincing and incisive as that afibrded 
by religion. It is possible, indeed, that our religi- 
ous certitude may be shattered; but when tlmt 
happens, we only need to show, in order to restore 
it, that science, art, morality, and culture must 
likewise go by the board, and that accordingly the 
assured position of these indirectly endorses the 
truth of religion. Such an indirect proof cannot 
of course, finally override every doubt ; only a more 
intense experience of the religious facts themselves 
can do that. All this goes to show the imnortuTino 
of the A Priori for the truth of religion. In the 
A Priori the independent and self-evidencing cha- 
racter of religion finds its clearest manifestation * 
in it likewise is revealed the operation of a Power 
superior to the human. In tne religious sphere 
as everywhere else, the A Priori claims to^have 
the authority of law. Not man’s present con- 
dition, but the Imperative of the a priori Idea' 
is that which must prevail ; and the emergence of 
such Ideas in human life is inexplicable save on 
the view that the spiritual life of man is inter- 
penetrated by an Absolute Spirit. The ultimate 
and supreme A Priori subsists in God, and without 
His self-manifestation, without revelation, there 
could be no religion. ’ 

Lii®RATinfii.---SpecM treatises on the subject are few • mr 
ticular mention must be made of Eucken, QescK 
Grundbegri^ der Qegenwart, let ed. 1878, 2nd 1893 3rd Orn/ifl 
the title Geistige Str&rmmgen der Gegenwart) 1904 rthe^^JS 
editions differ 4us : the 1st is mainly historical, the aS 
analytical, the 2nd combines both aspects]. To these 
added : Eucken, Gesch. der philos. Terminology^ 1879 . 


Worterhiwh der philos, BegHfe, 1904; Scheler, Die tram- 
undentale tmd die psyckologisohe Methode, 1900; Prantl. 
Gesch, der Logik^ 1855 S. ; Trbltsch, Psychologie u. Erlcenntnis- 
tMone in der Religiormoissemchafty 1906: Cassirer, Das 
MrkenntnisproUem in der Philosopkie -u. Wissenschaft der 
neuem Zeit, 1906-7. The works of the philosophers themselves 
must be studied ; above all, Kant’s Kritih derreinen Venmn/t, 
to be read, along with Vaihinger’s Komrmntar zu Kants E. 

r. V, i. 1881, ii. 1892. The A Priori in Kant’s ethics is 
dealt with by Stange, Einleitung in die Etkik^ 1900 ; contra 
Stange’s view, Hagerstrbm, Kants Ethik, 1904 ; the A Prioi'i 
m Kant’s philosophy of religion, by Kalweit, Kants Stellung zur 
Kvrehe, 1904 ; cf. also Caird, Grit. Phil, of Kant, 1889, passim, 

Paul Kalweit. 


* ReligionsphUosophie, i 73. 


AQUINAS.— In the church of St. Catarina at 
Pisa, at the third altar on the left, is a picture by 
Francesco Traini, the most gifted pupil of Orcagna, 
representing St. Thomas of Aquino. The figure of 
the saint is of colossal size. Upon his knees are 
four books, representing the four parts of his 
Summct contra, Gentiles. In his hands is a larger 
volume, the Sacred Scriptures, displaying Pr 8^ 
‘Veritatem meditahitur guttur meum, et labia 
mea detestahuntur impium.’ Above is Christ en- 
throned in a mandorla, surrounded by cherubim. 
From His month proceed rays of light, one to each 
of the six Biblical teachers, prostrate at His feet — 
to His left Moses, St. John, and St. Mark ; to His 
right St. Paul, St. Matthew, and St. Luke. Three 
rays pass down to the head of St. Thomas, which 
also receives one ray from each of the Biblical 
teachers. To the right of the saint stands Aris- 
totle, holding up his Ethics ; to the left Plato, 
with ^ the TimcBus. From these proceed rays 
reaching the ears of the saint. From his own 
books iproceed rays illuminating the faithful, 
grouped to right and left. In the middle lies 
Averroes, struck down by the light— the impious, 
whom the lips of the great teacher abhor. By 
his side lies his Great Commentary, transfixed by 
a ray proceeding from the hooks on St. Thomas’ 
knees. 

This picture faithfully represents the position of 
the greatest teacher of the mediaeval Church, her 
greatest philosopher, who was also her greatest 
theologian, absorbing into himself all the sources 
of wisdom, human and Divine. In his teaching 
he brought Scholasticism to its highest develotj 
ment, harmonizing the Peripatetic philosophy with 
the doctrine of the Church. * 

1. Life.— Aquinas was born in 1225 or 1227 (the 
date is uncertain), most probably at the castle of 
Eocca Secca, 6 km. from Aquino. His father was 
Count of Aquino, a rich fief in the kingdom of 
Naples. His mother, Theodora, was of the line 
of the old Norman kings of Sicily. His family was 
therefore connected with the Hohenstaufen, and 
^ the great doctor of the Church was related to 
Frederick ii., its scourge. At the age of 5 he was 

S laced under the charge of his uncle, the Abbot of 
^ lonte Cassino, ^ and he there received his first 
instruction. This he completed at the University 
of Naples, recently restored by Frederick ii. (1224), 
^d specially favoured by him in opposition to 
Bologna, which had incurred his wrath by joining 
the Lombard League. The mendicant orders were 
then at the zenith of their fame. Thomas was 
drawn towards them, and in the year 1243 joined 
the Dominicans without the knowledge of his 
famUy. His pious mother was at first not at aU 
dissatisfied with the decision. She only wanted to 
he allowed to see her son. This the friars were 
not disposed to permit, fearing lest the claims of 
family ties might make them lose their promising 
convert. The mother made known her grief to her 
other sons, who held high rank in the Emperor’s 


Sandys, ECist. of Classical Scholarship p, 682, gives a coi>v 
of this picture from Rosini, Pittura Italiana. (See also Renan. 
Averroes f p. 306 ; Gsell-Fels. MitUl-Italim, p. 661). For a 

^addeo^adS\^'6.*p! 386. ^ ^ ^ *' * 
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army, and besought them to get their brother back 
again. They succeeded in recovering him from 
the Dominicans, but no pressure could induce him 
to lay aside the habit of the order, and even two 
years’ imprisonment in the castle of Rocca Secca 
could not break his purpose. He employed this 
time of solitude in studying the Bible and the 
Sentences. When his mother was convinced that 
it was impossible to change his will, she herself 
helped him to escape. He let himself down by a 
rope from the window, and rejoined the Domini- 
cans. Towards the end of 1244 he accompanied 
Johannes Teutonicus, the head of the order, to 
Cologne, to study under Albertus Magnus. They 
travelled on foot, and reached their destination 
in 1245, after a journey of three months. 

The many stories tola of his youth, e.g. the well- 
known one of the Bos vintus SicilicB, show that, 
as is the case with many great intellects, his 
development was slow, but before the age of 20 
Albertus had discovered his powers, and made 
him his alter ego. On the 4th of June, 1245, at a 
general chapter of the order held at Cologne, it 
was decided to send them both to Paris. In 1248 
irhey returned to Cologne. In 1252 Thomas was 
sent back to Paris to receive his degrees, and to 
establish an independent school there. This resi- 
dence was interrupted by the contest of the mendi- 
cant orders with tne university authorities headed 
by William of St. Amour. Thomas was sent to 
Rome to plead the cause of his order before Alex- 
ander IV. This he did with success. On his return 
to Paris he received in 1256 the degree of Magister 
which had been refused him before on account of 
his habit. The University bore him no ill-will, 
and shortly afterwards referred to the young 
doctor the much agitated question whether the 
accidents in the Eucharist really exist, or are only 
appearances. 

In 1261 he was summoned to Italy by Urban rv., 
who tried in vain to persuade him to accept high 
ecclesiastical preferment. He taught at Ostia, 
Viterbo, Anagni, Perugia, Bologna, and Rome. 
In 1269 he returned to Paris, and taught there for 
three years.* He was then sent by the Order to 
Naples at the request of the king of Sicily, brother 
of St. Louis, to give the authority of his name to 
the school where he had himself received his first 
important instruction. In 1273 he was summoned 
by Gregory X. to the Council of Lyons, which was 
convoked to promote the Crusade and the re-union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches, Though in 
bad health, he started, accompanied by brother 
Reginald, his ever faithful assistant. At the 
Castle of Magenza — the possession of one of his 
nieces, the Countess of Ceccano — he fell into a 
long ecstasy, which much enfeebled him, and 
after which he felt his end to be near. As he 
wished to die in a house of his own order, he 
continued his journey, but was obliged to stop 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nuova near 
Terracina. There he died, 7th March, 1274. At 
the time of his death, he was, at the request of his 
hosts, dictating for them an exposition of the Song 
of Solomon. He had got as far as ‘ Filias Jeru- 
salem ^cite dilecto meo, quia pras amore morior,* 
when his strength gave way. The report was current 
that he had been poisoned by Charles of Anjou.t 

For nearly a century the Dominicans and Cis- 
tercians disputed the honour of possessing his re- 
mains, The quarrel was not yet settled when, 
49 years after Ms death, he was canonized by 
John XXII. It was finally decided in 1368, by 
a bull of Urban v., that the body should be sur- 
rendered to the Dominicans of Toulouse, the 

^ On the disputed point of the length of this stay at Paris see 
Mandonnet, Sig&r de Brabant, etc., p. 99. i 

t See Dante, Purg, xx. 67 fl., and kjartaaaini's note. I 


mother church of the order. An arm was given 
to the Convent of St. Jacques at Paris, where 
St. Thomas and B. Albertus had taught. In 
1286 he was raised by the Dominicans to the 
rank of Doctor Ordinis. In 1667 he was made by 
Pius V, the fifth ‘ Doctor of the Church,’ and thus 
placed on an equality with St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great.* 

His works fill 17 folio volumes in the edition 
of Pius V. (Rome, 1570). Their exact chronological 
order is not yet completely decided, and the genuine- 
ness of some is disputed. He began his literary 
work at Cologne with the de Ente et Essentia (No. 
30 of the Opuscula in the Roman edition). The 
most important are the Summa contra Gentiles, 
the materials for which he began to gather at 
Paris, during his first period of teaching there, 
at the request of Raymond de Pennaforte; the 
Summa Tneologica, begun in 1265 in Italy and 
left incomplete at Ms death ; the Quoestiones dis' 
putatoe (1261-1264) ; the Quodlibeta, of which the 
first five were composed at Paris, the last six at 
Rome ; and the Aristotelian commentaries, begun 
at the instance of Urban iv.f Besides these, there 
are commentaries on books of Sacred Scripture, 
of which the best known is the Catena Aurea, 
properly called Expositio confinua, and the com- 
mentary on the Sentences, which was the first 
extensive work composed by Mm. 

This enormous literary output is all the more 
remarkable, when it is remembered that it was 
far from being the only occupation of these 
strenuous twenty years. During the whole time 
Aquinas was busily engaged in teaching. The 
attraction of his lectures was so great that it was 
difficult to find a hall large enough to contain the 
audience. At times he employed three or four 
secretaries at once, and dictated to them about 
different subjects without confusion. It is a mis- 
take to speak of him as ‘ pure embodied intellect 
perfectly passionless.’ J This is not the meaning 
of the primacy of the intellect over the will as 
taught by Mm. His hymns are proof enough of 
this — ‘ the famous sequence, Lauda Sion Salvato- 
rem,” “Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium,” 
** Verbum supeme prodiens ” (there is a hymn of St. 
Ambrose beginning with the same line), “Sacris 
! solemniis juncta sint gaudia,” and “ Adoro te devote 
latens Deltas.” ’ They were written for the festival 
of Corpus Christi, the observance of which was 
decreed by Urban iv. at his instance (1264). They 
are ‘powerful in thought, feeling, and expression,’ 
and probably exercised important influence on 
the general acceptance of the dogma of transuh- 
stantiatio^, the doctrine of which is set forth in 
them with a wonderful degree of scholastic pre- 
cision. § Every day he had a portion of a lK)ok 
of edification read aloud to him {Eufini coUafiones 
Fatrum) ; and when asked why he withdrew this 
time from speculative thought, he answered that 
he considered the rousing of the spirit of devotion 
to be the due preparation for the sublimity of 
speculation. When the feeling of devotion was 
roused, the spirit rose all the more easily to the 
contemplation of the highest truth. He never 
began to study, to lecture, or to write, without 
first giving himself to prayer to obtain Divine 
illumination. When doubts intruded upon his 
investigations, he interrupted them to seek en- 

* For ft complete ftccount of the tributes of respect paid to 
St. Thomas by the Popes, from Alexander iv. onwards, see 
Kleutgen, IHe TAeologie der Vorzeit vertheidigt, iv, p. 106. To 
his list must now be added the Encyclical of Leo xiii,, ‘ -^terni 
Patris/ 1879. 

t On the Aristotelian question and the prohibition of Paris 
see de Eubeia, xxx. c. 7. 

t Milman, Latin Christianity, lx, 132. 

§ Lord Selborne, BJBr 8 xii. 584 ; cf . aleo on the hymns of 
St. Thomas, Julian, Diet, of Hymnology, pp. 22, 662^64, 878- 
880, 986, 1217-1219. 
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lightenment in prayer. The fact that the Summa 
Theologica was left inconyplete was not due en- 
tirely to want of time. In the Acta we read : 
‘The witness — Bartholomew of Capua — declared 
that brother Reginald, seeing that the holy doctor 
did not continue the third part of the Summa, 
after the questions dealing with the sacrament of 
penance, asked him why he had stopped this great 
work, which he had begun for the glory of God, 
and which would enlighten the world. St. Thomas, 
filled with the thought of having soon to appear 
before the Supreme Judge, replied that he could 
not continue : that all he had written so ^ far 
appeared to him to be nothing in comparison 
with the wonderful things that God had been 
pleased to reveal to him recently.’ St. Thomas 
had a sane mysticism of his own, not the spurious 
kind that would banish reason from religion alto- 
^ther, and drown itself in the wild fancies of_ the 
Evangelium ceternum, but that which recognizes, 
with St. Augustine, that no real progress in the 
religious life can be made without corresponding 
progress in knowledge, and for which the supreme 
communion with God has no other content than 
that of the Visio Dei, i.e. essential knowledge.* 

2. Sources. — (1) The Sacred Scriptures. — St. 
Thomas has, of course, a profound knowledge of 
Scripture according to all the four methods of 
interpretation {Sum. Theol. 1. i. art. 10). He 
insists very strongly on the importance of not 
sacrificing the historical.^ For instance {ih. I. cii. 1), 
in discussing the question Utrum Paradisus sit 
locus corporeus, he says; ‘Ea, quae de Paradise 
in Scriptura dicuntur, per modum narrationis 
histories© proponuntur. In omnibus autem, quae 
sic Scriptura tradit, est pro fundamento tenenda 
veritas, et de super spirituales expositiones fabri- 
candse.’ It is to be noted that in his exposition 
of Isaiah 8 he has so faithfully presented the sensus 
litteralis, that Cornelius a Laj^ide and others de- 
clare it ‘judaica expositio, Divi Thomas ingenio 
prorsus indigna.’ The three other senses are ex- 
plained {ih. I. i. 10) : * Secundum ergo quod ea 
quae sunt veteris legis significant ea quae sunt 
novae legis ; est sensus allegoricus. Secundum 
vero quod ea quae in Christo sunt facta vel in 
iis quae Christum significant sunt signa eorum 
quae nos agere debemus : est sensus moralis. ^ Front 
vero significant ea quae sunt in aetema gloria : est 
sensus analogictcs,’ 

The testimony of Erasmus to St. Thomas* merits as an Inter- 
preter of Scripture Is amply Justified : * Nam meo quid^ 
animo nullus est recentiorum theologorum, cui par sit duigentla, 
cui sanius ingenium, cul solidior eruditio ; planeque (ugnus 
erat, cui linguarum quoque peritia, reliquaque bonarum utter- 
arum supeUex contingeret, qui iis quas per earn tei^estatem 
dabantur tarn dextre sit usus * (Rom. I. 6, le Olerc, vol. vi. p. 664/, 
He had at hand some who were not unacquainted 
with Hebrew {e.g. he knows that on is feminine), 
but this does not prevent him from falling into 
pitfalls of translation, e.g. the use of verbum in 
Lk {Sum. Theol. I. xxv. 3).t 

(2) The Fathers. — ^He Rubeis has counted 56 
Greek and 22 Latin Fathers as used by Aquinas. 
The greater part are taken at first hand. He 
informs us himself : ‘ Quasdam eiqiositiones doc- 
torum Grsecorum in Xiatinum feci transferri ’ 
(Preface to Catena aurea). He makes special use 
of Dionysius. The charge of Monophysitism made 
against this author, which has recently been re- 
vved, has been amp^ examined and refuted by de 
Rubeis in his ninth Dissertation. 

(3) Secular authors. — ^Dr. Sandy s has noted that 
the Sumrna Theologica is an embodiment of the 
scientific spirit of the 13th cent., which stands in 

* For a full account of the mysticism of St. Thomas, see 
Hamack, Dogrrimigesch. iii. 383. He notes that Denifle has 
shown that Meister Eckhart owed everything to St. Thomas. 

t See de Wulf, Hist, de la philos. mMUvaU, p. 830, note 2, from 
Asin y Palacios. 
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been raised as to St. Thomas’ own knowledge of 
Greek. This question cannot be answered de- 
cisively until all his works have been critically 
edited. Be Rubeis has shown that he was certainly 
not a complete stranger to the Greek language. ‘ In 
his commentary on the Ethics, the presentation of 
the right reaaing misspelt, and of a ludicrous 
etymology side by side with one that is very nearly 
right, seems to show that, while Aquinas had about 
him people who knew Greek, he had himself no 
substantial knowledge of it.’ * 

3, Main points of system. — The age of St. 
Thomas was also that of Frederick li. of Hohen- 
staufen and of St. Louis, and these names are 
representative of the conflicting tendencies of the 
period. The 12th cent, had witnessed a revival of 
learning, which was less important than that of 
the Renaissance, only in point of literary form. It 
had two sources — ^Arabian and Byzantine. The 
former has been fairly well investigated. There is 
a great deal about the latter that is still obscure. 
The result was seen at first in the rapid growth of 
g)eculative heresy, popular pantheism {David of 
Binant), and the more serious, and therefore more 
dangerous, tendency of thought which afterwards 
crystallized into Averroism. Hence the prohibition 
of 1210, and the letter of Gregory IX. to the 
Parisian masters of theology, 1228. t The question 
at issue was whether the Church would be able to 
assimilate the new learning, or whether its doctrines 
would be gradually corroded away by it. That 
the former was the case is due to the work of 
Albertus as completed by St. Thomas. That work 
was therefore twofold — to harmonize the new 
scientific teaching with the doctrine of the Church, 
and to refute heresy. 

The distinctive characteristics of the system of 
philosophy which Thomism displaced in the 
Western Church are well summed up by de Wulf 
as follows ! ‘ Absence of any formal distinction 
between the domain of philosophy and that of 
theology, ie. between the order of rational and 
of revealed truth j primacy of the notion of the 
good over that of the true, and in consequence 
primacy of the will over the intellect both in God 
and man; the necessity of an immediate illuminative 
action of God in accomplishing certain intellectual 
acts; actuality, in a low degree, but still some 
positive actuality in primitive matter independent 
of any substantial form ; the presence in matter of 
ratioms seminales ; t even spiritual substances are 
composed of matter and form ; plurality of forms 
in natural things ; individuality of the soul in- 
dependently of its union with the body, especially 
in man ; the identity of the soul with its faculties ’ 
(Gilles de Lessines, p. 15). The philosophical 
element incorporated in this school was essen- 
tially Platonic. 

For this Thomism substitutes Aristotelianism ; 
not blindly, for * locus ah auctoritate est infir- 
missimus Theol l. i. 8, ad 2), but critically, 

^ audierit omnes quasi adversariorum dubitan- 
tium* {Metajph iii., Lect. 1), though re^ectfully. 
The novelty of the teaching of St. Thomas is 
universally dwelt upon— novelty not only in 
method, but in matter. The main novelties were : 
strict distinction between Natural and Revealed 
Theology ; unity of the substantial principle, as 
opposed to the plurality of forms ; passive evolu- 
tion of matter, as opposed to the theory of rationes 
seminal es; the doctrine of subsist ent forms, as 
opposed to the notion of spiritual substances being 
composed of matter and of form ; the real distinc- 
tion of the substance of the soul and its facilities, 

* Sandya, p. 683 f. ; de Bubeis, xxx, c. 8 ; Mandoimet, l.e, 
p. 66. * 

t This letter ia given in Denzdngrer’s JEwhiridion, § 879. 

t On rationes seminales-^n idea derived from St. Aujmstine— 
lee Kleutgen, Philos, der Vorzeit, i 126. 


as opposed to the Augustinian doctrine of their 
identity; the primacy of the intellect over the 
will.* The new system was, of course, not received 
without a str^gle, which continued long after the 
death of St. Thomas. The articles of 1277 were 
directed not merely against Averroism, but against 
Peripateticism in general, f 

Notwithstanding the vast extent of St. Thomas’ 
writings, a sufficient knowledge of his whole 
^stem may be obtained from the two Summce. The 
Opuscula are useful for giving a more elaborate 
treatment of special subjects, but the whole is to 
be found in the two great works. There is little 
sign of gradual development in his writings, because 
he early reached his complete system. In the Acta, 
p. 670, we have the evidence of .^Egidius of Rome 
(afterwards bishop of Bourges) ; ‘ In this marvellous 
and memorable doctor, it was a manifest token of 
the subtlety of his genius and the accuracy of his 
judgment, that as a master neither in teaching nor 
in writing did he change the new opinions and 
arguments which he upheld as a bachelor, with 
veiy few exceptions.’ J The fact is that Albertus 
had laid the foundations, St. Thomas completed 
and elaborated in detail. But both the Summce 
must be employed. The better known Summa 
Theologica handles many pliilosophical problems 
very briefly, which are dealt with at length in the 
other, which is in consequence often called ‘ Summa 
Philosophica.’ In the short preface to the Sum. 
Theol. the author says that it is intended to be a 
compendium for beginners, and that he will deal 
with the questions ‘breviter et dilucide.’ These 
questions are dealt with in the Commentaries on 
Aristotle at even greater length ; but it is a mistake 
to expect to find in these invariably St. Thomas’ 
own opinions. Those of Albertus are modelled 
after Avicenna, and are therefore dissertations on 
the principal points dealt with by the Greek philo- 
sopher. St. Thomas proceeded ‘ quodam singular! 
et novo modo ’ [Acta, p. 661). This new method was 
that of Averroes, not following the text servilely, 
but expressing its meaning as faithfully as possible. 
They therefore are intended to give Aristotle’s own 
meaning, which may or may not be that of the 
writer. They ought not, therefore, to be quoted 
as always giving St. Thomas’ views ; there may 
even be found in them some traces of the influence 
of the great commentator whose system it was the 
object of St. Thomas to overthrow. 

SXTMMA Prilosopeica. — Summa de veritate 
catholicce fidei contra gentiles is the title as given by 
Uccelli from the autograph MS, though the worfe 
is not addressed to Gentiles in the proper sense, 
but to Muhammadans, Jews, heretics, and un- 
believers of all sorts, i.e. all outside the Church. 
Since the opponents either do not recognize the 
authority of sacred Scripture at all or only im- 
perfectly, and do not recognize that of the Church, 
it is necessary in their case * to have recourse to 
natural reason, although in things Divine this is 
insufficient.’ The work is divided into four books- 
In the First, Aquinas deals with the existence and 
attributes of God. In the Second, he shows how 
aU things proceed from God as regards their being 
and their distinctive characteristics. The develop- 
ment of this subject leads him to speak of the 
different kinds of substances, and e^ecially of 
the substantioe intellectuales, regardedT in them- 

On this matter Mandonnet, l.o. p. 66 ; de Wulf, La Philos, 
nUdUvale 2 , p. 369, and Qilles de Lessi^m, p. 16. 

t One of the strongest opponents of Thomism was John 
Peckham, Abp. of Canterbury. See the two letters in the Bolls 
edition of his register (vol. lii. p. 864), to the Chancellor and 
University of Oxford, and (p, 870), to certain cardinals. See 
Acta Sonet,, March 7, p. 710. 

t These exceptions are to be found mainly in his commentary 
on the sentences. For them see Mandonnet, l.c, pp. 63 and 
269 : de Wulf, Philos. midUv. p. 370 ; de Bubeis, xiii. cap. 6, 
xxvii. cap. 2. 
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selves, in their relations to body, and in their 
operations. He dwells specially, of course, upon 
the human soul, demonstrates its spiritual nature 
and its personality, and develops his theory of 
knowledge. The Third shows that all things are 
ordered towards one end, which is God, and that 
the supreme and final blessedness of man consists 
in the contemplation of God ; that Providence 
embraces the whole universe, that it extends to 
intelligent creatures, without destroying their 
liberty, and prescribes to them laws, which are the 
norm of all their duties. The Fourth gives an 
exposition of revealed truth. This is above the 
powers of unassisted human intellect. All that 
can be done, therefore, is to show that these truths 
are beyond, not contrary to, human reason. 

SUMMA TEEOLOQlCA,-^Tlhi^ is divided into three 
parts. The First deals, in 119 Qucestiones, with 
God, and the procession of all things from God. 
The Second is divided into two sections, the first 
of which deals with Ethics in general, in 114 
Qucestiones ; the second with Ethics in special% in 
189 Qucestiones, The Third deals with Christ and 
the sacraments, but breaks off in the middle of the 
sacrament of penance. In the short preface to this 
art the scheme is laid down to deal first with the 
aviour Himself; then with the sacraments by 
which we attain salvation ; thirdly, with immortal 
life, which we reach through Him by the Resur- 
rection. To complete the work, therefore, the 
rest of the sacraments and the eschatology have 
been added from the commentary on the Sentences.* 
Each Qucestio is divided into a number of Articidi, 
and each article consists of three parts. (1) The 
difficulties are alleged, which seem to negative the 
Qucestio \ (2) the authorities are quoted, sacred 
and secular; (3) then follows the philosophical 
discussion based on first principles, and the resolu- 
tion of the difficulties. The whole is one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the human in- 
tellect, dwarfing all other bodies of theology into 
insignificance. Apart from its importance as the 
authoritative code of Latin Christianity, it is great 
as a work of art. At the Council of Trent it was 
placed on the desk, side by side with the sacred 
Scriptures, as normative of the discussions. 

The Prceamhula Fidei. — The principal novelty 
in theology is the strict separation of natural from 
revealed. It had not so been laid down by any of 
the Fathers, or by any of the preceding School- 
men ; but it has remained in mrce, not only in 
Catholic but in Protestant countries, f The prin- 
ciples of the division are laid down as follows ; It 
is the object of wisdom, taken absolutely, to dis- 
cover the truth, and therefore, incidentally, to 
unmask falsehood. By truth is here meant, not 
any special truth, such as is the object of a special j 
science, but the ultimate absolute truth, which is 
the foundation of all special truths {Sum, c. Gent, 
i. 1). The way of attaining to this truth is double. 
There are some things which are true about God, 
which transcend entirely the powers of human 
reason, such as the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity, and all the distinctively Christian dogmas. 
There are others to which natural reason can 
attain, such as those of the existence and the unity 
of God. These things the philosophers have de- 
monstrated exactly, under the guidance of the 
light of human reason {ih, i. 3). 

When we speak of this double nature of truth, 
this must be understood relatively to ourselves, 
not as concerning the nature of truth absolutely. 
When we speak of a double truth in things divine, 
this is not to be understood in reference to God 
* On this supplementum see da Enbeis, xiii. cap. 6. 
t In 1271 a decree was made at Paris that no teacher of the 
philosophical faculty should deal with any of the specifically 
theological questions. See Thurot, De Vorganisation de l*En- 
teignement mm VXIniveraiU de P(xris, p. 105. 
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Himself, who is the one and simple truth, but in 
reference to our own knowledge, which has different 
ways of reaching this Divine truth {ib, i. 9). 

(1) The first way is ratio naturalis. It is not 
the intention of St. Thomas in any way to vilipend 
reason, and so to drive it outside the sphere of 
religion altogether. It is dejiciens, i.e. insufficient 
for ascertaining the truth completely, but^ not 
deceptive. It is ‘the impression of the Divine 
light in us.’ The light of natural reason by which 
we discern between good and evil, in that which 
appertains to the natural law, is nothing else than 
the impression of the Divine light in us (Sum. 
Theol. n.a. xci. 2). Human reason is perfected by 
God in two ways: first, by a natural perfection, 
according to the light of reason ; secondly, by a 
supernatural perfection, by means of the theologi- 
cal virtues. Although this second perfection is 
greater than the first, the first perfection is pos- 
sessed by man in a more perfect way ; for the first 
is held by man, as it were, in full possession. The 
second is held only imperfectly, because such is our 
knowledge and love of God {ih, il.a. Ixviii. 2). 

(2) The second way is faith. The knowledge of 
God by faith comes to us by Divine revelation 
{Sum. c. Gent, iv. i. ). Since the knowledge of God 
to which man can attain by reason is deficient. He 
has, out of His superabundant mercy, to make it 
more perfect, revealed to us certain things about 
Himself which transcend human knowledge. In 
this revelation a certain order is observed, such as 
is suited to man, so that he may proceed by degrees 
from the imperfect to the perfect. At first they 
are so revealed as not to be understood, but only to 
be believed, as it were, on hearsay, because the 
intellect of man, when in that state in which it is 
bound to things of sense, cannot raise itself at all 
to behold those things which exceed all the 
analogies of sense ; but when it is freed from the 
bondage of sensible things, then it can rise to 
contemplate the things that are revealed {ih,). 
There is therefore in one sense a triple division of 
man’s knowledge of Divine things, on account of 
this division of faith into two degrees {ib,). 

This second means of reaching truth is needed : 
{a) On account of the imperfection of natural reason. 
The human intellect cannot succeed by its natural 
powers in grasping the substance of God, because 
the knowledge of our intellect according to the 
mode of this present life begins with the objects of 
sense. We see that there are various grades of 
intelligence. The simple rustic cannot understand 
what is intelligible to the philosopher, nor can the 
philosopher understand that which is intelligible to 
the angel (ib. i. 3). {b) Out of mercy it extends 
even to those things which natural reason could 
discover, because few could thus attain to them. 
The process of investigation takes a long time, and 
is not certain to be successful, because falsehood 
creeps in on account of the weakness of the in- 
tellect and the disturbing element of the fancy 
{ib. i. 4). Faith, therefore, supersedes but does 
not destroy reason. The lesser light is not darkened 
by the greater, but is rather increased, as the light 
of the air is by that of the sun ; and in this way 
the light of science is not darkened, but rather 
grows brighter, in the soul of Christ by means of 
the light of Divine knowledge {Sum, Theol, ill. 
ix. 1 ad 2). Still less is it contrary to it. Because 
it transcends reason, it is thought by some to be 
contra^ to it ; but this is impossible {Sum. c, Gent, 
i. 7), The relation, therefore, between philosophy 
and theolo^ is clear, ^(i.) Each has its proper 
province. In the teaching of philosophy, which 
considers the creatures in themselves, ana leads us 
from them to the knowledge of God, it is the 
creatures who are considered first, and finally God. 
But in the teaching of Faith, which considers the 
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creature only in its relation to God, it is God who 
is the first object of consideration and the creatures 
afterwards {Sum, c. Gmt ii. 4). (ii.) Natural 
reason must keep to its own department. Only 
those things can be known about God by natural 
reason which belong to the unity of His essence, 
but not those which belong to the division of 
the Persons. Therefore the attempt to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity by human reason injures 
faith in two ways : (a) as concerns the dignity of 
faith itself, i,e, that it is concerned with things in- 
visible, which, therefore, transcend human reason ; 
{§) as regards the benefit of bringing others to the 
faith. For when a man brings reasons that are 
not cogent to demonstrate the faith, he only pro- 
vokes the scorn of the unbelieving {Sum, Theot, I. 
xxxii, 1).* But natural reason can defend the 
Articles of the Faith, by showing that they are 
not repugnant to reason {Sum, c, Gent, iv. 1). 
(iii.) Those truths that can be discovered by natural 
reason, though they form part of revelation, are 
not articuli Jidei, but prceamhula ad articulos 

{Sum, Theot i. ii. 2).t 

Ethics, — To Ethics is devoted the third part of 
the Sum, c, Gent, and the second part (in two 
divisions) of the Sum. Theol. The numerous 
sources of St. Thomas’ learning have led to much 
complexity in his ethical system. It is based 
on tliat 01 Aristotle, but the fourfold division of 
Plotinus is also introduced (li.a. Ixi. 5 from Mae- 
robius). In the development of the idea of virtue, 
and the division of virtues into moral and in- 
tellectual, he follows Aristotle. The intellectual 
take precedence, because the contemplative life, if 
the contemplation be theological, stands higto 
than the practical ; * Ultima et perfecta beatitude 
non potest esse nisi in visione divin® essentise ’ (ii.a. 
iii. 8), and ‘beatitude est praemium virtuosarum 
operationum’ (ll.a. v. 7). The moral value of 
actions is determined by three elements: (1) ex 
ohjecto ; {2) excirevm^tantia ; {Z) ex fine (H.a. xviii.), 
and ‘bonum virtutis moralis consistit in adasqua- 
tione ad mensuram rationis’ (ll.a. Ixiv. 1). There 
are three intellectual virtues : (1) sapientia (‘ quae 
considerat altissimas causas ’) ; (2) scientia (con- 
chisionum); (3) intellectus (‘habitus primorum 

S ' iorum,’ li.a. Ivii.), The moral virtues differ 
ng to their objects. Some regulate actions, 
some passions. The first are comprised under the 
gener^ name oi justitia (‘omnis virtus quae facit 
bonum debiti et recti in operationibus est justitia,’ 
II. a. lx, 3), The other ten Aristotelian virtues are 
brought under the heads of (1) prudentia (‘omnis 
virtus quae facit bonum in consideratione rationis’) ; 
(2) temperanfia (‘quae cohibet passiones et de- 
primitO; (3) fortitudo (‘quae facit firmitatem 
animi contra quascunque passiones,’ il.a. Ixi. 3). 
These are the virtutes acquisUce, and are sub- 
ordinate to the theological virtues (‘virtutes in- 
fusae ’), viz. Faiths which completes our knowledge 
by the truths, which can only be known by revela- 
tion; Hone, which renders accessible the Divine 
end, whicli passes the forces of nature ; and Charity ^ 
by which the will unites itself to that end, and so 
to speak transforms itself into it. Fi^ without 
cantos is informis. 

The question of the will and its freedom is dis- 
cussed at length (i. Ixxxii. and Ixxxiii. ) ; ‘ voluntas 
media est inter rationem et concupiscibilem et 
potest ab utroque moveri’ (ii.b. civ. 3). It corre- 
sponds to the understanding, just as the natural 
appetite does to the senses (II. a. cix. 2). The ques- 
tion is discussed ‘ utruih homo possit velle et facere 

* This point is elaborated in his contra Grcecos, Armenos et 
Saracenos, cap. 2, No. 3 of Opvseula in Boman edition. 

t Therefore, of course, philosophy is andlla Theologice (Sum. 
c, Gent, ii, 4 : ‘ Unde et theologia maxima sapientia dici debet, 
utpote semper altissimam causam considerans, et pr«i)ter hoc 
ipsi, quasi principali, philosophia humana deaervit’ 


bonum absque gratia.’ The answer given is care- 
fully qualified. 

It is a characteristic of Thomism that it main- 
tains that good is per se^ not ex institutione (‘per- 
seitas bonr). This is based upon Aquinas’ view 
of the will, which in God as well as in man has 
knowledge for its presupposition and basis. 

One 01 the most remarkable sections of the 
Frima Secundee is the discussion on law (xc.- 
cviii.)— -the first scientific discussion of the subject 
in post-classical times, and, says Jourdain, the best 
introduction to the study of law which has ever 
been written.* In the operation of the moral law 
on the mind, Aquinas distinguishes between the 
synderesis and conscientia^ the former being the 
general moral consciousness — the latter a^pying 
this to particular cases (i. Ixxix. 13 ad 3) : ‘ Habitus 
autem ex quibus conscientia informatur etsi multi 
sunt, omnes tamen efficaciam habent ab uno primo 
principio, scilicet ab habitu primorum principiorum, 

ui dicitur synderesis.’ Aquinas is decidedly anti- 

ocialistic (li.b. Ixvi. 1), and, of course, no advocate 
of toleration (ii.b. xi. 3). 

The influence of Aquinas has been all-powerful 
over those who have come after him, not merely 
within the limits of Scientific Theology; e,g, in 
Dante’s ParadisOy x. 8. 2, it is St. Thomas who 
speaks in heaven ; f his writings had a mysterious 
influence over Savonarola and Baillet tells us that 
St, Thomas was the favourite author of Descartes, 
and the only theologian he ever wished to study. § 
How much Hooker was his debtor any one may see 
who compares the first book of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity with St. Thomas’ section upon ‘law.’ 

Is Thomism a system still valid for our times, or 
are we to regard it as an overpassed standpoint ? 
This is the question that lies at the root of the 
debates about the Encyclical Pascendi, One thing 
is clear, that Thomism is absolutely incompatible 
with the conception of Evolution — Transformisni — 
that dominates modem thought. ‘Nulla forma 
substantialis suscipit magis et minus ’ {de Potential 
III. ix. ad 9 ; de Wulf, Gilles de Lessinesy p. 59). 
But is Transformism compatible with the theology 
of the Catholic Church ? 

Litbratijeb. — ^A n elaborate Bibliography of works bearing on 
St. Thomas is given in Ueberweg-Heinze^s Gesch. der Phuos.^ 
ii. p. 272 ft. Since then have appeared (among many others) : 
Wittmann, Die Steliung des hi, Thomas von Aquin zu Avence- 
broty 1900 ; Griinwald, Gesch. der Gottesheweise im Mittelalter. 
1907 [both in Baeumker’s Beitrdge] ; Luquet, ‘ Aristdte et 
r University de Paris pendant le xiii® Sifecle,^ 1904 (Bibliothique 
de VMcole des hautes itude^ ; Eucken, Thomas von Aquino und 
Kanty ein Kampf zweier Welteny 1901 ; Picavet, Eist. g^rale 
et comparie des Philosophies MidUvaUs\ 1907, where oh. ix. 
gives a useful survey of Neo-Thomism. 

The authorities for the life are in the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum, March 7. The principal one is William de Tocco. 
Mandonnet {l.c. p. 81) considers him weak in chronology. 

The fullest account of Thomism (philosophical) is Kleutgen, 
Du Philos, der Vorzeit vertheidigt^y 1878; (theological) do., Die 
Theol. den Vorzeit vertheidigt 2, 1867, 6 vols. The system is well 
summed up from the Catholic side in Schwane, Dogmengeseh. 
1882, vol. iii ; and Willmann, Gesch. des Idealismus, 1896, 
ii. pp. 442-641 ; and from the Protestant in Harnack, Dogmen- 
gesch. iii. p. 424 ff. De Wulf, Eist. de la Philos. mddUvale^, 
IS specially to be recommended ; as also, for the conflict with 
Averroism, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, etc., 1899. 

H. Sidgvtrick gives a good summing up of the Ethics of St. 
Thomas in EBrS> viii. p. 694 (to which the present writer owes 
obligation). R. L. Poole, Illtcst. of Eist. of Mediaeval Thought, 
1884, p. 240, gives a good review of his political theories. 

Of the edition of tiie complete works (Leo xiuO, 12 vols. have 
now appeared, the last completing the Svmma Theologica. In 
the first are the invaluable dissertations of de Rubeis. There is 
a convenient edition of the Sum. Theol. published at Rome in 
6 vols. 1894 (Bditio aureo numismate donata a S. P. Leone xiii.). 
See also Uccell i, Sum, c. Gent, from the autograph MS, 1878; 

* Bashdall speaks of the result of the study of Civil Law at 
Bologna as the most brilliant achievement of the intellect of 
mediaeval Europe (from Sandys, l.c. p. 683). 

t See Ozanam, Dante et la Philos. CathoL, p. 317 f. 

t Villari, Savonarola, vol. i. p. 6 : *Le opere di San Tommaso 
lo attiravano con una forza quasi misteriosa ’ ; p. 329 : * Aveva 
poi, sin da fanciullo, preso nel leggere e studire San Tommaso 
una strana passione.* 

§ Baillefc, La vie de M. Descartes, 1691, p. 286 (from Jourdain). 
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De Maria, Opus, Philos, et Theol. et Quodiibeta, Oittik di 
Castello, Svols., 1886. 

The principal works on St. Thomas are : 

Jourdain, La Philos, de St. Thomas d^Aquin, 2 vola., 1868; 
Werner, Thomas von Aquino ^ 3 vols., 1858 (new ed. 1889); 
Frohschammer, Die Philos, d. T. v. Aquino kritisch gewiir- 
digt, 1889 ; Guttmann, Das Verhaltniss dJss Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum, etc., 1891. 

For the translations of St. Thomas’ works into other lan^ages, 
see de Rubeis, xiii. c. 8 ; and Steinschneider, Meb. Veoersetz. 
des Mittelalters, pp. 483-489 ; also Jellinek, Thomas von Aquino 
in der jdid. Literatur, 1853. 

For St. Thomas’ psychology, cf. Siebeck, Gesch. der Psychol, 
vol. ii. pp. 448-472 ; Schiitr, Thomas Lexicon % 1895. 

[By this bibliography the writer desires to express a general 
sense of indebtedness, especially to Werner, Jourdain, and de 
Enbeis, in addition to what is expressed in direct reference]. 

J. M. Heald. 

ARABS (ANCIENT). 

[Th. Noldeke], 

The term * ancient Arabs ’ is used in this article 
to denote the pre- Muhammadan population of the 
greater part of the Arabian Peninsula and of the 
neighbouring districts to the North, which were 
inhabited by Arabs {i.e, the Syrian Desert, etc.). 
But the ancient civilized population of Southern 
Arabia, the Sabseans or Tjmiyarites, is not in- 
cluded, since their religion demands a separate 
treatment. See Sabjeans. 

The evidence which we possess does not enable 
us to form anything like a complete and vivid 
icture of the religion of the ancient Arabs. Well- 
ausen was therefore quityustified in entitling his 
treatise Besfe> Arahismen Meidentums (* Remains of 
Arabian Heathenism ’) * — a work which throws into 
the shade all previous books on the subject, and 
sets forth very many of the results embodied in 
the present article. As regards the older period, 
we are dependent mainly upon isolated statements 
of Greek writers, and upon Greek or Semitic in- 
scriptions, f which mention various deities, either 
expressly or implicitly, as one of the elements in 
compound proper names of human beings, but 
sup^y us with scarcely any detailed information. 
These authorities relate exclusively to the Arabs 
of the northern regions. Somewhat fuller evidence, 
respecting the religion of the tribes who inhabited 
the Peninsula in the latest heathen period, is fur- 
nished by Arabic literature. Occasional references 
to the heathen religion are found in the ancient 
poets, t and some information may be gathered 
from the polemical allusions in the Qur’an. More- 
over, the ancient narratives which deal with the 
manners and customs of the heathen Arabs contain 
some passages bearing on the religion of those 
times. Much credit is due to a few of the early 
Muhammadan scholars, who laboriously collected, 
and handed down to posterity in a systematic form, 
whatever it was possible to ascertain about the 
* let ed. Berlin, 1887; 2nd ed. 1897. See the review in. the 
ZDMG xli. 707 fl., by the author of the present article. 

t In the first few centuries after the Christian era the Naba- 
taeans and the other Arabs of the North-West wrote their in- 
scriptions in Aramaic, but their Arabian nationality is proved, 
beyond doubt, by the names which they bore and by other 
indications. The Palmyrene inscriptions likewise contain many 
Arabic names ; a large proportion of the Palmyrenes were un- 
questionably of Arabian origin, though they had probably in all 
cases become assimilated to the Aramssans. We possess very 
many Greek inscriptions set u;|^ by Arabs or Aramaeans, at that 
period or later still. The inscriptions in the district of §afa, to 
the south-east of Damascus, are in Arabic. Of these latter the 
author of the present article has not made an independent in- 
vestigation, and he has accordingly followed the decipherments 
of Enno Littmann— see his ‘Semitic Inscriptions’ (New York, 
1904), p. 102 ff., in Part iv, of the publication of an American 
Archaaological Expedition to Syria m 1899 and 1900. 

t Some references of this kind have been obscured by altera- 
tions of the text on the part of Muhammadans ; in a few rare 
cases a verse has been transmitted to us both in its original and 
in its altered form. Fortunately this process of tampering with 
heathen passages was never carried out systematically. In 
dealing with the ancient poems, early Muhammadan philologists 
display an amount of historical and linguistic criticism which is 
worthy of great praise. This is shown, in particular, by the 
fact that they have handed down to us poems which contain 
virulent personal attacks upon the Prophet. 


heathen mythology and ritual. Among these 
scholars a specially prominent place must be as- 
signed to Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, usually 
known as Ibn al-Kalbi (f 819-820 A.D.), the author 
of the ‘ Book of Idols ’ {Kitdb al-asndm), the sub- 
stance of which is known to us in the form of 
quotations, though the work itself is no longer 
extant.* Finally, we have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that Muhammad incorporated in^ his 
religion a number of heathen practices and beliefs, 
with little or no modification, and also that various 
relics of heathenism, which are alien to orthodox 
Islam, have been retained by the Arabs down to 
the present day. That the adoption of a new faith 
does not completely transform popular beliefs, and 
that the old conceptions, disguised under some- 
what different names, frequently persist, with or 
without the sanction of the religious authorities, is 
a matter of common observation, f 

But, scanty as the evidence is, it suffices to show 
that Muhammad’s contemporaries and the genera- 
tions immediately preceding them were, as a rule, 
little influenced by their religion. They followed 
the religious customs of their ancestors out of 
mere respect for tradition, the genuine Arab being 
essentially conservative ; but no great si^ificance 
was attached to such things. Nowhere do we find 
an instance of real devotion to a heathen deity. 
The hardships of nomadic life — and it must be 
remembered that the great majority of the Arabs 
were nomads — are, in general, unfavourable to the 
development of religions feeling, as we may per- 
ceive even at the present day. Moreover, the lead- 
ing spirits, without being clearly conscious of the 
fact, had to some extent outgrown the old religion, 
which, taken as a whole, was of a very low type ; 
and, in addition to this, Jewish and Christian infiu- 
ences had begun to make themselves felt. Such 
influences are particularly evident in the case of 
some of the most famous poets, Nabigha and A'sha, 
for example, who had much intercourse with 
Arabian Cnristians, chiefly at the courts of princes 
on the northern frontier, where a more or less 
superficial Christianity prevailed. Hence the vehe- 
ment opposition which Muhammad encountered is 
to be explained as due, partly to the dislike of a 
personal ruler and of any firm government what- 
soever, partly to the desire of retaining certain 
material advantages which were inseparably con- 
nected with the local sanctuaries ; but to suppose 
that the Arabs fought against the Prophet on be- 
half of their religion would he a mistake. Among 
his opponents no trace of heathen fanaticism ap- 
pears. A marked tendency to religions fervour, 
and even to fanaticism, is generally characteristic 
of the Semites ; among the Arabs of the period 
these capabilities existed in a latent condition, and 
were manifested on a great scale as soon as they had 
imbibed the new religion. Similarly, at the present 
time, Bedawin, who are lukewarm about religion, 
no sooner adopt a settled mode of life than they 
become transformed into bigoted Muhammadans. 

Of the deities who were worshipped in Arabia a 
long list might be drawn up. They are known to 
us chiefly through so-called ‘ theophorous ’ proper 
names, that is, names which describe the bearer as 
‘servant,’ ‘gift,’ ‘favour,’ etc., of this or that 
deity. But as to the nature of the gods, these 
names do not tell us much. How little should we 
Imow of the more important Greek deities, if our 
information about them were derived, to a great 
extent, from such names as Ziqvbdoros, Hoo-ct^tiwos, 

* See especially the Geographical Dictionary of Yaout (t 1229 
A.3).). The ‘Book of Idols’ was still extant in the time of the 
author of the ffizdnat al-adab (t 1682 A.n.), who quotes it 
independently. 

t See, for example, Lucius, Die Anfdnge des HeUigenkxMs in 
der christlichen Kirche (Tubingen, 1904), where the survival of 
ancient hero-worship, in the form of the veneration of martyra 
is elaborately proved. 
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‘A.TciK\6d(apoSf *Adrjvay6paSf Qeo^f^Pijs, etc. ! It would 
therefore be futile to reproduce all this * rabbish* 
heap of (iivine names/ as Wellhausen calls it. For 
the present we must confine our attention to those 
gods who are prominent in some respect or other, 
particularly by reason of the difliision of their cult 
over a wide area. But of Arabian mythology there 
is very little to relate. The luxuriant imagination 
which gave birth to the mythologies of the Indo- 
European race was denied to the Arabs, nor had 
they anything at aU resembling the highly arti- 
ficial and somewhat prosaic theology and cosmology 
of ancient Babylonia. 

This is not. of course, the place to discuss the origin of the 
religious sentiment among the Arabs, for if we attempted any 
such thing it would be necessary to inquire into the origin of 
religion itself. To deal with these obscure questions is a task 
which we must leave to others. But it may be not ma|)pro- 
priate to observe that the saying Primus in orbs deos fecit timor 
IS, with some qualification, to be accepted as true.* At all 
events we cannot fail to notice that, even in later times, the 
dread inspired by the more mysterious phenomena of nature 
leads man to personify the powers that produce them, and such 
powers he timidly endeavours to conciliate. The fear of God 
afterwards assumes a nobler character, but nevertheless retains 
traces of its origin. t The Arabic terms ittaqd ‘to be pious,* 
taqwd or tuqd ‘piety,* tagi ‘pious,’ properly denote the idea of 
‘ being on one’s gmard against ’ something ; thus they presuppose 
that man must mke pains to protect himself against the injury 
which would be inflicted upon him by the higher powers, if he 
did not continually strive to pacify them.J In primitive ages 
the relation between man and the deity was not regarded from 
a moral standpoint. It is true that in historical times the 
original meaning of ittaqd^ taqwdf etc., as religious terms, was 
no longer clearly present to the minds of the Arabs. But the 
weird beings who were supposed to haunt the desert and the 
darkness had not ceased to inspire terror, and arc still dreaded 
by the Bedawin of to-day (see below, p. 670). 

I. INDIVIDUAL GODS AND GODDESSES. 

I. Tep eeavenly bodies and oteer powers 
OP NATURE. — It has often been supposed that the 
religion of the Arabs, or even of tne Semites in 

f eneral, is entirely based upon the worship of the 
eavenly bodies. This theory, however, is scarcely 
in accordance with the facts. That the ^abs, at 
a comparatively late period, worshipped the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, is un(iuestionahle, hut 
they had various other deities ^so who cannot 
be explained as astral powers. The Sun {Shams, 
construed as feminine) was honoured by several 
Arabian tribes with a sanctuary and an iaoh The 
name *Ahd Shams, ‘ servant of the Sun,’ is found in 
many parts of the country. § In the North we 
meet with the name Amrishams CAfipLo-aficros), ‘ man 
of the Sun.’ According to Strabo, Helios was the 
chief god of Petra; hut there he seems to have 
home a different name (see below, p. 663). 

For the worship of the rising Sun we have the 
evidence of the name ‘Ahd ash-Shdrig, ‘servant of 
the Kising One,’ which, it is tme, occurs only 
once. In the extreme South there was a god called 
Dhanh or Dhirrih, which appears likewise to denote 
the rising Sun. In both of these cases the Sun is 
treated as masculine, contrary to the general usage. 
Once we meet with the name ^Ahd MuMrriq ; here 
M%ha/rrig, ‘the Burner/ may perhaps* he another 
title of the Sun-god. The mufyarriq who is men- 
tioned as the ancestor of certain royal houses 
admits of a similar explanation. 

The constellation of the Pleiades {ath-Thuraiyd), 
which was supposed to bestow rain, appears as a 
deity in the name *Abd ath-Thuraiyd ; the name 
^Abd Najm probably refers also to the Pleiades, for 
the latter are often called simply an-Najm, ‘the 
constellation.’ 

* Forthe contrary view see Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.^^, 64ff. 
t The Greek creBea-Bai likewise expresses primarily the notion 
of fnght ; see Iliad, iv. 242, Xviii. 78, and esp. the Hymn to 
Demeter, 190, aiSta^ re re tie 
f See a paper by the author of the present article in ARW I 
U898) p. 361 ff. ; and cf. -q Trpibt (or irepi) rb Betov evKdfieta, Plut. 
Oamxllus, 21, Numa, 22; also the jierd avXaBelas ical Seovs of 
He 122t*. 

§ This name is more widely diffused than would appear from 
the statements of Wellhausen, Rested, p, 10. 


The evidence for the worship of Sirius {ash-Shi^rd) 
is not altogether above suspicion. Possibly the 
statements on the subject are mere inferences 
drawn from the Qur’an, Sura liii. 50, where God is 
called * the Lord of Sirius ’ ; this may have been 
interpreted as a condemnation of the belief that 
Sirius itself is a divine power. 

Far more important, at least in historical times, 
was the cult of the planet Venus, revered as a 
great goddess under the name of al-‘Uzza, which 
may be rendered ‘ the Most Mighty.’ The Syriac 
poet Isaac of Antioch, who lived in the first half 
of the 6th cent., bears witness to the worship of 
‘Uzza by the Arabs of that period ; in another 
passage ne identifies ‘Uzza with the planet Venus, 
in the first half of the 6th cent., Mundhir, the 
Arab king of Hira, sacrifiiced to ‘Uzza a large num- 
ber of captive nuns, as we learn from a contem- 
porary Syriac author. Procopius, also a contem- 
porary, tells us that this same Mundhir slaughtered 
in honour of Aphrodite (i.e. ‘Uzza, the planet 
Venus) the captive son of his Christian rival, king 
Arethas (]5arith). The Arabian cult of the planet 
Venus is mentioned likewise by i^hraim Syrus 
(who died in A.D. 373), by Jerome, Theodoret, and 
later stiU by Evagrius. Nilus, about A.D. 410, 
gives us an account of a wild Arab tribe who 
ofl[ered sacrifices of a singularly barbarous kind 
to the morning star, doubtless under the name of 
‘Uzza (see below). As early as the 2nd cent., or 
thereabouts, references to a priest of this goddess 
occur in two Sinaitic inscriptions, found not far 
from the district in which the scenes described by 
Nilus took place. Another Sinaitic inscription 
mentions the name *Ahd al-^TJzzd, which at a later 
time, just before the rise of Islam, was extremely 
common among the Arabs.* The phrase ‘by the 
two ‘UzzSs,’ used in swearing, presumably refers 
to Venus as the morning and as the evening star. 
In the same manner we may explain the two pillars 
or obelisks, called al-Ghariydn, ‘ the two oojeets 
smeared (with blood),’ which appear in connexion 
with human sacrifices offered oy a king of JEJira, 
the very place to which reference has been made 
above. ‘Uzza figures in the Qur’an {Sura liii. 19) 
as one of the three great goddesses of Mecca, who 
were supposed to be daughters of AUah. That 
Muhammad himself offered sacrifices to her in his 
younger days is expressly stated by tradition. At 
NaMa, near Mecca, this goddess had a sanctuary, 
which is said to have consisted only of three trees. 
Whether the Meccans and the other inhabitants 
of central Arabia at all realized the astral char- 
acter of ‘Uzza is very doubtful. A deity is, in the 
eyes of its worshippers, an actual person, and does 
not necessarily represent anything else. We are 
not to suppose that the pious men who sacrificed 
to Apollo or Athene thought of inquiring what 
was the original significance of these deities as 
personifications of natural phenomena. 

The expression ‘by the Lordt of the blessed {sa'ida) ‘Uzza 
and by the god before whose house {i,e. the Ka‘ba) Sarif f lies ’ 
is once used by a poet as a form of oath. Hence Wellhausen 
very plausibly argues that the term as-Sa'ida ‘the Blessed,’ 
which occurs elsewhere as the name of a deity at Medina and of 
a sanctuary on the lower Euphrates, whither the Arabs made 
pilgrimages, is nothing more than an epithet of ‘Uzza which 
had come to be regarded as a proper name. 

Kuthra, which probably means ‘ the Most Eich,* 
the name of an idul destroyed by order of Muham- 
mad, is perhaps only another title of ‘Uzzfi,. We 
also read of a man called *Ahd Kuthra, belonging 
to the tribe of Tai, in the very centre of Arabia. 
Here the absence of the definite article proves that 
the name Kuthra is ancient. 

Qozah was possibly at one time a god of storms. 


* Finally, ‘Uzza has been found to be a goddess of the Sabseani 
too. 

t This is probably a Muhammadan correction for * by the life.' 
t Sarif is a place about 6^ miles from Mecca. 
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This we may infer from the fact that the rainbow 
is called in Arabic ‘the bow of Qozah,’ and also 
from the use of Qozah as the name of a certain 
spot, within the sacred territoiy of Mecca, where 
pilgrims were accustomed to kindle a fire. This 
god had once been worshipped by the Edomites, 
as we learn from Josephus (Ant xv, 253 [Niese], 
where the name is spelt Ko^i^) ; but among the later 
Arabs he had lost all significance, and his cult 
does not seem to have survived anywhere.* 

The Sun-god who, according to Strabo (784), was 
held in especial honour by the Nabataeans, is very 
probably to be identified with Allat, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out. We have already seen that the 
sun is properly feminine in Arabic and in most 
other Semitic languages ; hence the name Allat, 
which, so far as we can judge, means simply ‘ the 
Goddess,’ is particularly suitable in this case. The 
same goddess appears in Herod, i. 131, iii. 8, as 
’AXtXdr, the older form of Allat (cf. AXildh, the 
older form of Allah). In both ^ssages Herodotus 
identifies her with OipavlT), But from this we 
can infer no more than that she was a ^reat celes- 
tial goddess ; to regard it as a definite interpreta- 
tion would be illegitimate. Similarly we find that 
in later times her worshippers identified her with 
Athene, t In the second passage Herodotus goes 
so far as to assert that ’AXiXdr and *Opord\T are the 
sole deities of Arabia ; the latter name, which he 
describes as the equivalent of Dionysus, unfortu- 
nately does not admit of any plausible explanation. 
Thus Alilat must have occupied a very prominent 
place in the religion of those Arabs to whom 
Herodotus alludes, namely, the inhabitants of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. That ’AXtX4r is identical with AJlat, a 
goddess frequently mentioned, has long been an 
acknowledged fact. References to Allat are found 
in several Nabataean inscriptions ; in one of them 
she is called ‘the Mother of the gods.’ Moreover, 
proper names compounded with Allat appear both 
among the Nabataeans and the Palmyrenes. In 
the inscriptions of SafS. her name is spelt ’LT and 
perhaps HLT, which apparently should be pro- 
nounced H allat Among the later Arabs this 
goddess was no less venerated. In the Qur’an 
(Sura liii. 19) she is one of the three daughters of 
Allah. She is also mentioned occasionally in 
poetry. Thus one poet says : ‘ I swore to him, in 
the presence of the throng, oy the salt, by the fire, 
and Dy Allat, who is the neatest of all.’ Of the 
names compounded with Allat, which were widely 
diffused, some at least must be of considerable 
antiquity, since the first of the two component 

arts is an obsolete word.^ The cult of the god- 

ess flourished, in particular, at the sanctuary of 
Ta’if, a town to the east of Mecca ; the tribe of 
Thaqif, who dwelt in that district, spoke of her as 
their ‘mistress.’ The tradition that she once was 
worshipped there has survived among the inhabit- 
ants dovm to the present day. 

2. Abstract deities. — Some Arabian deities 
were originally personifications of abstract ideas, 
but they appear to have been conceived in a 
thoroughly concrete fashion. In particular, it is 
to be noticed that the Arabs, from a very early 
period, recognized the existence of certain powers 
on which human prosperity and adversity were 
supposed to depend. It is true that most of these 
beings are mere poetical, not real, personifications. 

* The opinion of some native scholars that Qozah was * a 
Satan’ is merely a deduction drawn from the name of* the rain- 
bow. 

t The son and co-regent of Zenobia, WahhaXldt (Ova/3aXXa^os, 
Vabalathus), i.e. ‘ Gift of Allat,' also calls himself ’AdrfvoSapo^. 

t Among these names we must reckon Taim Allat. Taim is 
not, as has been commonly supposed, a synonym of ^ahd, ‘ ser- 
vant’; perhaps it should be rendered ‘distraught,’ ‘frenzied,’ 
so that Taim Allot would mean * frenzied by (or for the sake 
on Allat’ 


Thus, for instance. Time in the abstract was popu- 
larly imagined to be the cause of all earthly 
happiness and especially of all earthly misery. 
Muhammad in the Qur’an (Sura^ xlv. 23) blames 
the unbelievers for saying, ‘ It is Time that destroys 
us.’ The poets are continually alluding to the 
action of Time (dahr, zamdn), for which they often 
substitute ‘the days,’ or ‘the nights.’ Time is 
represented as bringing misfortune, causing jier- 
petual change, as biting, wearing down, shooting 
arrows that never miss the mark, hurling stones, 
and so forth.* In such cases we are often obliged 
to render ‘time’ by ‘fate,’ which is not quite 
correct, since time is here conceived as the deter- 
mining factor, not as being itself determined by 
some other power, least of all by a conscious agent. 
But it must be admitted that the Arabs themselves 
do not always clearly distinguish the power of 
Time from that of Destiny pure and simple. Occa- 
sionally we come across such passages as the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Time has brought woe upon him, for the 
days and the (allotted) measure (qadar) have caused 
him to perish, ’t Or again : ‘ I submit not to the 
injustice of Time, and I behave as though unaware 
that the measure (allotted to me) hindered me 
from attaining aught.’ Various other expressions 
are used by the poets in speaking of the ‘ portion * 
allotted to them, or of the goal that is set before 
them. The notion of a personified Motpa is here 
vaguely present, but she has not yet become a 
living deity. The fatalism of the poets, as we 
might expect, is neither clearly formulated noi 
consistently carried out. Rigid dogmas on the sub- 
ject of determinism and free-will were quite out of 
the question. Once we meet with the phrase ‘ till 
it be seen what the Apportioner shall apportion to 
thee’ (md yamnl laha HmdnT), which apparently 
refers to a god; but this is an altogether excep- 
tional case. The word here translated ‘ apportion ’ 
originally means ‘to count,’ hence ‘to reckon’ a 
thing to some one. From this root is derived 
Manly a, ‘ doom of death,’ ‘ destniction,’ a favourite 
expression with the poets ; the plural Mandyd is 
used in the same sense. Maniya appears in poetry 
as driving man into the grave, piercing him with 
an arrow, handing to him the cup of death, lying 
in ambush for him, receiving him as a guest (when 
he is about to die), and so forth. Not imfre- 
quently the possessive suffix is added, ‘when my 
Maniya overtakes me,’ * his Maniya has come upon 
him,’ and the like. We also find, but rarely, the 
synonymous forms Hand and Manun, the latter 
derived from the cognate root MNN. These jper- 
sonifications, as we have seen, are merely poetical. 
But the same etymological group includes the 
ancient M^nl (Is 65^^), perh^s a Canaanite deity, 
and also the great goddess Manat, who figures m 
the Qur’an (Sura liii. 20), by the side of ‘IJzza and 
Allat, as one of the three ‘daughters of Allah’ 
revered at Mecca. Since she had been raised long 
before to the dignity of a real goddess, we may 
assume that her worshippers were no longer con- 
scious of her original character. Curiously enough, 
the two oldest documents which mention her, 
namely, a Nabataean and a Latin inscription, $ use 
the plural form Manawdt (spelt Manavat in Latin), 
just as the plural Mandyd is used for Maniya. 
Among the Arabs, Manat had a sanctuary in the 
territory of the tribe Hudhail, not very far from 
Mecca. She was especially venerated by the in- 
habitants of Yathrib (afterwards called Medina). 

* Many examples are given by W. L. Scbrameier in his work, 
Ueher den Fatalismus der vorislamischen Araber, Einleitnng 
(Bonn, 1881). But the list is very far from being esiiaustive. 

t With this it agrees that from the word hin, ‘ moment of 
time,’ ‘brief period,’ is formed the verb hdna, ‘to be handed 
over to one’s time,’ ‘to be doomed to death,’ and also the sub- 
stantive lhain, ‘ death.* 

t Beferring to a soldier in Hungary who was of Palmyrene 
extraction (OIL iii. 7964). 
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Moreover, a number of proper names compounded 
with Manat prove that her cult extended over a 
great part of Arabia. 

There exists in Arabic a rare word for ‘ time,’ 
namely, ^au4. * A poet, who belonged to the tribe 
of Bakr b. Wa’il, in the North East of Arabia, 
says in describing his old age: ‘The arrows of 
‘And have pierced my limbs and joints.’ This 
does not differ at all from those poetical personifi- 
cations which have been enumerated above ; the 
same poem, it may be observed in passing, alludes 
to ‘the changes wrought by time’ {mruf ad-dahr). 
But an isolated verse, not unfrequently q^uoted, 
contains the phrase, ‘ I swear by the blood (of the 
sacrifices) that flows round ‘And’; here ‘And, 
‘time,’ ‘fate,’ appears as a real’ deity, with a 
regular cult, and Ibn al-Kalbi expressly states 
that ‘Au(i was an idol worshipped by the Band 
Bakr b. Wa’il, the very tribe of which the afore- 
said poet was a member. 

Gad, equivalent in meaning to riJxi? but con- 
strued as masculine, is the name of a deity who 
was venerated by various Semitic peoples (see Is 
65^^). That the Israelite tribe of Gad derived its 
name from this cult is not improbable. The form 
Gadda, which occurs in Nabatjean inscriptions, 
might appear to have been borrowed, at a com- 
paratively late period, from the neighbouring 
Aramaeans. But since we meet with the proper 
name ^Ahd al-Jadd in a few cases (which, it is 
true, are confined to the coast of Yemen), and since 
the noun jadd^ ‘luck,’ remained in current use 
among the Arabs, it is more natural to regard the 
Nabatiean Gaddd as an Aramaized form of the 
native Arabic word al-Gadd {al-Jadd). 

To this category belongs Sa‘d, ‘fortune’ (used 
in a good sense only). According to a certain 
verse and the statements of the commentator, Sa‘d 
was the name given to a rock not far from Jidda, 
to which divine honours were paid. Moreover, we 
meet with the name ^Ahd Sa^d in quite a different j 
part of Arabia, to the north-east. At an earlier I 
perio(i a man’s name which seems to be com- 
pounded with Sa‘d occurs in the inscriptions of 
Safa. 

Another deity who appears to have been desig- 
nated by an abstract term is Ruda, ‘good- will,’ 
‘favour.*’ The commentary on a verse in which 
the name is mentioned informs us that Ruda was 
worshipped, in the shape of an idol, by the great 
tribe oi Tamim. The proper name 'A^hd Budd is 
found among several Arabian tribes. To the nature 
of the deity in question the name supplies no clue. 
It might even be supposed that it was originally 
a euphemistic title given to some malignant power. 
The remarkable fact that in the above-mentioned 
verse Budd is construed as feminine (whereas this 
grammatical form would be normally masculine), 
naturally suggests that at that period, about the 
time of Muhammad, people still realized that 
Bndd was merely an epithet applied to a goddess 
who properly bore some other name. But against 
this hypothesis it may he urged that the name 
is of considerable antiquity, as is proved by the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, where it occurs separately 
in the form ’RSU, and in theophorous proper 
names as RSU ;* the pronunciation is fixed ap- 
proximately by the Latin transcription ThemarsaA 
The RPU of the §af5 inscriptions seems to denote 
the same deity. 

Wadd, also pronounced Wudd or Udd^ i.e. 
‘friendship,’ ‘aflection,’J was, according to the 
Qur’an {Snra Ixxi. 22), a god worshipped by the 
contemporaries of Noah. But it would he a mis- 
* Ifc is used cbiefly as an adverb, meaning * at any time.’ 
t CIL viii, 2511, 2512. A similar form is given by Syriac 
authorities. 

t That we should talce the word as an adjective, meaning 
‘ friendly,’ is a leas probable view. 


take to conclude that his cult was obsolete in 
Muhammad’s time, for we have sufficient evidence 
to the contrary. The poet Nabigha says once, 
‘Wadd greet thee!’ There was a statue of this 
god at Duma, a great oasis in the extreme north 
of Arabia. The name ‘Abd Wadd occurs in a 
number of wholly distinct tribes. But Wadd is 
another instance of a deity whose character re- 
mains altogether obscure. As we are told that 
his statue had a how and arrows attached to it, 
we might he tempted to imagine that he was a 
kind of Eros, and this would imply a foreign 
origin. But though the root WDD means ‘to 
love,’ ‘to feel affection’ for an object, it is never 
used in a sexual sense.* Moreover, the statue in 
question bore not only a bow and arrows, but like- 
wise a sword and a lance from which hung a flag ; 
the god was also fully clad, and therefore does not 
look like a copy of the Greek Eros. Einally, it 
should he remembered that there were other 
Arabian idols which had weapons suspended to 
them. 

The name ManSf, ‘height,’ ‘high place,’ is also 
a kind of abstract noun. That Manaf was wor- 
shipped as a god is proved by the testimony of a 
verse, and is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
name "^Abd Mandf, which was especially common 
at Mecca and among the neighbouring tribe of 
Hudhail. Furthermore, J. H. Mordtmann has 
pointed out that the word in an inscrip- 

tion from the U^uran, is derived from the name 
of this god ( = Mav<£0tos) ; he also makes the very 
plausible suggestion that, in an inscription set up 
in Hungary by an Oriental soldier, the sentence 
diispatriis MN * PHO+ et Tkeandrio votum solvit 
is to be understood as a reference to the same 
deity.t 

3. Deities bearing names of animals.— 
The Arabian deities who hear animal names are 
few in number, and it is naturally impossible for 
us to ascertain their true significance. That they 
were originally totems is scarcely probable, for of 
totemism no clear traces are to be found among 
the Arabs, and the hypothesis that these names 
date from a very primitive age does not rest on 
sufficient evidence.! In the case of the Lion-god, 
whose existence is proved only by the mention of 
a man named ‘Abd al-Asad, ‘ servant of the Lion,’ 
belonging to the tribe of Quraish, such a supposi- 
tion would be especially hazardous, since asad is a 
comparatively modem word for ‘ lion,’ not the old 
word common to the various Semitic languages.il 

One of the gods worshipped by the contem- 
poraries of Noah, according to the Qur’an {Sura 
Ixxi. 23), was Nasr, ‘ the vulture.’ J The Talmud 
{‘Ahodah zara, lid) and the Syriac Doctrine of 
Addai (of the 4th cent.), p. 24, mention Neskrd, 
the Aramaic form of Nasr, as an Arabian god. 
These statements, taken by themselves, might he 
explained as referring to some cult practised 
among the Aramaeans in the Roman province of 

* For the idea of sexual affection the Arabic langT^age has 
plenty of other expressions. ^ , 

f This is the reading now adopted, see CIL iii. 8668; Ephem. 
Epigr. ii. 890, No. 22. We may assume that the original 
spelling, or at least the spelling originally intended, was 
MANAPHO. Mordtmann had before him the incorrect form 
MANALPHO, which rendered the identiacation all the more 
diflSciilt. 

t ZDMQ xxix. 106. The god Theandrios (with some varia- 
tions of form) occurs repeatedly in inscriptions from the 
^auran. What Oriental name lurha under this Greek disguise 
we cannot say. 

§ This point has been discussed by the author of the present 
article in the ZDMG xl. 166 and in his Beitrage zwr semit. 
^ackmssenschaft (Strasshurg, 1904), p. 74. 

II Viz. laitk. , . 

ir This is the meaning which the word always has in Arabic. 
In the North-Semitic languages the corresponding form (with 
sh) is applied to the eagle, hut, in the case of large birds of prey, 
popular usage does not sharply discriminate between the various 
Series. Even in the NT (Mt 24 ^ 8 , Lk 1737) carrion vultures are 
called dero(. 
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Arabia, since elsewhere we undoubtedly meet with 
an Aramsean god Neshra, for instance, in the 
Syriac proper name Neshryahh^ ‘Neshr has given.’ 
But it IS to be noticed that the Sabseans likewise 
had a god called Nasr. Thus the worship of the 
Vulture-god was once widely diffused over the 
Semitic lands; in Arabia, however, it became 
nearly obsolete. Ibn al-Kalbi was unable to find 
any personal name comjpounded with Nasr ; never- 
theless it is not impossible that the Neo'/jatos men- 
tioned in the ancient inscription of Memphis * was 
an Arab. 

‘Auf, in the fairly common name ^Ahd ^Auf, 
means ‘the great bird (of prey).’ This significa- 
tion, it is true, does not actually occur in Arabic, 
but there are certain phrases in which a trace of 
it remains, t ‘A^^/^has, in particular, the sense of 
aumiTiurriy and it may be that the name of the god 
did not refer to the bird but to the omen drawn 
from it ; in this case, ‘Auf would be a synonym of 
Sa^d (see above). 

4 . Deities namee after plages.— god 
Dhu ’sh-Shara, ‘ pertaining to ash-Shara,’ seems 
to have derived his name from a place. But there 
were several places called ash-Shardy and the dif- 
ficulty of determining with which of them the god 
was originally connected is increased by the fact 
that his cult goes back to very early times. The 
localities which bore this name appear to have 
been moist and rich in vegetation ; such a spot, in 
the midst of a sterile country like Arabia, easily , 
became a centre of worship. The inscriptions of 
the Nabataeans and of the neighbouring peoples 
not infrequently mention a deity whose name is 
spelt Aova-dpris in Greek; there is a corresponding 
Semitic form, and the theophorous names *Abd 
Dhu Shard, Taim Dhu Shard (Sinaitic), Aovardpios 
also occur. Greek authors t supply us with some 
information respecting him. The most important 
of these statements is that at Petra, the Nabataean 
capital, he was worshipped in the form of a four- 
cornered block of unhewn black stone, 4 feet in 
height and 2 in width. The blood of sacrificial 
victims was poured upon it, or in front of it; 
underneath it stood a golden pedestal, and the 
whole sanctuary blazed with gold and with votive 
offerings. According to Epi;^anius, the festival 
of Dusares was celebrated at Petra and the neigh- 
bouring to^vn of Elusa on the 25th of December, 
that is to say, about the time of the winter 
solstice. This we may accept as true ; it indicates, 
no doubt, a connexion with Sun-worship. § In 
the district which formed the centre of his cult, 
Dusares was identified with Dionysus; hence it is 
natural to regard him as the patron of luxuriant 
vegetation, which agrees with the fact that his 
home was at ash-SharS. Nor does this view at all 
conflict with his character as a Sun-god. The in- 
terpretation which Greek authors obtain by chang- 
ing Aova-dpTjs into Q€v<rdp7}s, and treating the latter 
form as equivalent to has, of course, no 

value. Among the later Arabs Dhu 'sh-Shard did 
not occupy a prominent position. He was repre- 
sented by an idol in the territory inhabited by the 
tribe of Daus, not far from Mecca, and among 
them the proper name *Abd dhi ^sh-Shard stiU 
survived. 

Another god who appears to have been named 
after a place is Dhu ^f-Halasa or Dhu H-^ula§a. 
He was greatly venerated at a place in the north 
of Yemen, apparently the district now called ‘Asir. 

* This inscription dates from the 2nd cent. b.c. ; see the RA 
for Feb. 1870, p. 109 ff., and Cat. gin. des. Ant. Eg. du Musie 
da Caira (Gr. inscr.), Oxford, 1905. Jt is a curious coincidence 
that among the names here enumerated we find the Greek ’Aerd^. 

t Thus the verb *dfa, which is derived from it, means *to 
wheel in the air,’ as birds of prey are wont to do. 

t See the excellent paper by J. H, Mordtmann in the ZDMQ 
xxix. 99 ff. 

5 Cf. Wellhausen in GGNy 1906, p. 131, 


Between his sanctuary and the sanctuary at Mecca 
there existed a certain amount of rivalry. 

5 . Deities named after limbs of tee 
BODY. — From a grammatical point of view, the 
gods Dhu ’1-kaffain, ‘ He who has two hands,’ and 
Dhu ’r-rijl, ‘ He who has a foot,’ must be classed 
with the two foregoing ones. Perhaps these names 
may have been originally applied to sacred stones 
or fetishes, which by means of rude carving were 
made to bear a partial resemblance to the human 
form. 

6 . Ancestral and tribal Some- 

times Arabian deities are designated by titles 
fashioned after themanner of ‘the God of Abraham,’ 
‘the God of Nahor’ (Gn 31®®}. Thus among the 
Nabataeans we meet with ‘ the god of Eab’el,’ ‘ the 
god of Qasiu,’ and the phrase ©e<^ MaXuxdBov occurs 
in an inscription which mentions also a man named 

(Malikat), not to quote other instances. 
Similarly, Muhalhil b. KabPa swears by ‘ the god 
of Rabi‘a ’ ; perhaps Bab%‘a here refers not to the 
father of Munalhil, but to the great of tribes 

called Rabi‘a, to which he belonged. This would 
be after the analogy of the formula ‘ by the god of 
the Quraish,’ which occurs elsewhere. 

Here we may mention a god who bore the curious 
title Shai‘ al-qaum (apparently ‘the Companion of 
' the people ’), as we learn from a Palmyrene and a 
Nabataean inscription. In the former he is called 
‘ the kind god vmo rewards (or, who is grateful), 
and who drmks no wine,’ i.e. to whom no libations 
of wine are offered. In the Safa inscriptions he 
appears as Sh‘HQM, which should probably be 
read She^ haqpm. 

7 . Oteer deities of tee time of Noae.— 
The god Yaghuth, whose name evidently means 
‘ Helper,’ was, according to the Qur’an {Sura Ixxi. 
23), another of the deities worshipped in the time 
of Noah. Unless we are willing to adopt the very 
hazardous conjecture of Robertson Smith, who 
identifies Yaghuth with Y 6 ‘ush,* an ancestor of 
the Edomites mentioned more than once in Gn 36 
and elsewhere in the OT, we find no trace of this 
god in early times, for his namesake ’Ie 7 ov^os, a 
man who figures in the above-mentioned inscription 
of Memphis, cannot be cited as a proof. But at a 
later period we hear of a ^od Yaghffth, whose idol 
was an oWect of contention among the tribes of 
northern Yemen, and the name *Ahd Yaghuth occurs 
in various parts of Arabia, even in the tribe of 
T^hlib on the north-eastern frontier. 

The name of the god Ya‘uq, who is mentioned 
in the Qur’an together with Yaghuth, probably 
means ‘ the Preserver ’ ; his cult seems to have been 
confined to Yemen. Suwa‘, who is also included 
among the gods worshipped by Noah’s contempo- 
raries {Sura Ixxi. 20), was apparently of no great 
importance. He had a sanctuary at a place in the 
territory of the Hudhail, but none, so far as we 
know, elsewhere. The meaning of his name is 
altogether obscure. Neither Suwa‘ nor Ya‘uq 
seems to occur in theophorous proper names. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the transferring 
of all these Arabian deities to the age of Noah 
was a fantastic anachronism due to Muhammad, 
himself. 

8 . Eubal. — Hubal was worshipped at Mecca; 
his idol stood in the Ka‘ba, and he appears to have 
been, in reality, the god of that sanctuary. It is 
therefore particularly unfortunate that we have so 
little information respecting him. Wellhausen has 
plausibly suggested that Hubal is no other than 
Allah, ‘the god’ of the Meccans. It would be 
unsafe to trust the descriptions of the idol in 
question which are given by writers of a later 

_* The correct pronunciation is, perhaps, or ES’is (with 

m) ; we may assume that originmly the name was always spelt 
Y’Sh, without any vowel-letter aft^ the *. 
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period; there is reason, however, to helieye that 
the god had a human form. We may likewise 
accept as historical the statement that near him 
were kept divining-arrows, used for the purpose of 
ascertaining his will or forecasting future events. 
It is related that the idol was brought by Amr b. 
Luhai from Ma’ah (Moah), a tradition which may 
contain some element^ of truth, for we have inde- 
pendent evidence indicating that this god was 
known in the North. He seems to he mentioned 
in a Nabataean inscription at JJejr ; and the tribe 
of Kalb, who dwelt in the Syrian Desert, used 
Hubal as the name of a person or clan ; the same 
tribe, it may be noticed in passing, used in like 
manner the names of Isaf and Na’ila, two other 
deities peculiar to Mecca. Moreover, *Amr b. 
Luhai is the representative of the ]|[u2a'a, a tribe 
who, according to tradition, occupied the sacred 
territory of Mecca before it passed into the hands 
of the Quraish. The assertion that Amr intro- 
duced the worship of idols into Mecca for the first 
time is, of course, utterly incredible. But the 
hypothesis that Hubal was a late importation from 
a foreign country is further supported by the fact 
that we hear nothing of him m other parts of 
Arabia, and that even at Mecca personal names 
compounded with Huhal were unknown. When 
the Meccans had gained a victory over the Prophet 
in the immediate neighbourhooa of Medina, their 
leader shouted, ‘ Hurrah for Hubal 1 ’ Thus they 
regarded him as the natural enemy of the God 
preached by Muhammad. 

9. *LORD^ AND ^GodJ — Here we may notice 
certain deities whose titles in themselves seem to 
designate them as occupying a position of supreme 
importance in the eyes of their worshippers. Among 
these is al-Malik, ‘ the King,’ a name which corre- 
sponds to the North-Semitic Malek (not to mention 
other forms)* as applied to a god; in Arabia, 
however, al-Mahk is represented only by the rare 
personal name *Abd al-Malik. f 

The divine title Ba‘1 or Ba‘al, * the Lord,’ which 
was very common among the Northern Semites, 
survived among the Arabs of the Sinai Peninsula 
in the form which occurs in their inscrip- 

tions together with the proper names *Abcl al-Ba*k, 
Aus al-Badl ‘ gift of the Lord,’ and Garm ol-BaHl, 
probably ‘ act of the Lord.’ A trace of the worship 
of this god may be found in Sharaf al-Ba% the 
name of a place which lay somewhere on the route 
between Medina and Syria. The Arabs of later 
times were not aware that any such deity had 
existed, but certain phrases in their language clearly 
prove that he had once been known. Thus the 
term ‘soil of Ba^ly or simply *Ba%'* is applied to 
land which does not require rain or artificial irri- 
gation, but has an underOTound water supply, and 
therefore yields fruit of the best quality.^ in this 
case the god seems to be regarded as the lord of 
the cultivated land. That here the word Ba*l 
really refers to him is shown by the synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous, expression ^athtkaHy derived 
from *Aththari a deity whose name had likewise 
sunk into oblivion among the Arabs of that period, 
whereas it appears in all the older Semitic languages 
with the usual variations of form ( Ashtart, Athtar, 
and so forth). Again, the verb baHla and other 
derivatives of BaH mean ‘to be bewildered,’ properly 
‘ to be seized by the god Ba‘l.’ 

Among the Northern Arabs of early times, par- 
ticularlv in the region of Safa, the word ‘ God,’ 
was still very commonly used as a separate name 

* Amlak, %he plural of majesty, formed from this noun, is 
used in Ethiopic as the ordinary word for * God,’ 

t In the days of Islam, al-McUik became one of the epithets 
of Allah, and hence the name *Abd al-MoUik re-appears among 
Muhammadans. 

t'This applies primarily to the date-palm, which requires 
much moisture at if» root but none above. 


of the Deity. ^ It is true that it does not actually 
occur except in compound proper names of persons, 
ObdddTjXos, Wahb Elf and mai^ others. Some of 
these, such as WahbU, ‘gift of El,’ AbdU, ‘servant 
of El,’ appear also among the Arabs of a later age, 
but at least in certain cases they must have been 
borrowed from the Sab^an language,* while in 
other cases they are restricted to me extreme north 
of Arabia. It may be added that the divine name 
lydlf which occurs once in an ancient jverse, is 
possibly a plural of majesty formed from El; Uwdl 
IS a variation of the same name. 

Allah, in the Safa inscriptions Jffalldhf ‘ the god,’ 
enters into the composition of numerous person^ 
names among the Nabataeans and other Northern 
Arabs of an early period, e.g. ZaidAlldMj ‘ increase 
of God ’ (that is, increase of the family through the 
son given by God), Abd Alldhlf and so forth. In 
the Nabataean inscriptions Alldh does not seem to 
occur separately as the name of a god, but in the 
inscriptions of Safa the separate use is found. 
Among the heathen Arabs of later times Allah is 
extremely common, both by itself and in theo- 
phorous names. Wellhausen cites a large number 
of passages in which pre-Islamic Arabs mention 
Allah as a great deity ; and even if we strike out 
some passages (for instance, on the ground that 
the text has been altered by Muhammadan scribes), 
so many still remain over, and so many more which 
are quite above suspicion can without difficulty be 
found, that the fact is clearly established. More- 
over, Alldh forms an integral part of various idio- 
matic phrases which were in constant use among 
the heathen Arabs. Of special importance is the 
testimony of the Qur’an, which proves, beyond all 
doubt, that the heathen themselves regarded Allah 
as the Supreme Being. Thus, men turn to Allah 
when they are in distress {Siira x. 23, xxix. 65, 
xxxi. 31). Solemn oaths are sworn in his name 
(vi. 109, xvi. 40, xxxv. 40). He is recognized by 
mankind as the Creator and the Giver of rain 
(xxix. 61 ffi). Their crime consists only in the fact 
that they worship other gods beside him ; the three 
goddesses. Manat, Allat, and ‘Uzza are believed 
to be his daughters (xvi. 69 ff.). 

In the Nabataean inscriptions we repeatedly find 
the name of a deity accompanied by the title Aldhd, 
‘the god.’ Hence Wellhausen argues that the 
Arabs of a later age may also have applied the 
epithet Alldhy ‘ the god,’ to a number of different 
deities, and that in this manner Allah, from being 
a mere appendage to the name of a great god, 
may gradual^ have become the proper name of 
the Supreme God. In any case it is an extremely 
important fact that Muhammad did not find it 
necessary to introduce an altogether novel deity, 
but contented himself with ridding the heathen 
Allah of his * companions,’ subiecting him to a kind 
of dogmatic purification, and defining him in a 
somewhat clearer manner. Had he not been accus- 
tomed from his youth to the idea of Allah as the 
Supreme God, in particular of Mecca, it may well 
be doubted whether he would ever have come for- 
ward as the preacher of Monotheism. 

II. THE NATURE OF THE GODS. 

As to the manner in which the Arabs conceived 
of their gods, the theophorous proper names give 
us some information, though it does not go very far. 
We have, of course, to remember not omy that the 
ersons who coined these names naturally wished to 
e on the best possible terms with the deities in ques- 
tion, and to approach them in the most conciliatory 
fashion, but also that later generations, who made 
use of ancient names, did not pay much attention 
* Names commonly used in dynasties, or distinguished families, 
who originally came from districts where Sabaean or some other 
peculiar dialect of southern Arabic was spoken, naturally had a 
tendency to spread among the Arabs in general. 
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to the original meaning;* hence it may be con- 
cluded that, when Muhammad first proclaimed his 
mission, popular ideas as to the relation between 
gods and men had already begun to grow dim. It 
is also to be noticed that, in consequence of the 
abbreviations which names of persons are liable to 
undergo in daily life, compotind proper names were 
often deprived of their divine element; thus Av;S 
Manat t ‘gift of Manat’; Zaid Alldt, ‘increase 
(bestowed) by Allat ’ ; ^Ahd Alldhy * servant of God,’ 
becameAw5, ‘ gift’; ‘increase’ ; ^Abd^ ‘servant,’ 
respectively. In theophorous proper names the 
deity sometimes appears as a lord, while the human 
individual is his servant, his handmaid, his obedi- 
ent subject {tau^) ; sometimes, again, the deitv is 
described as gracious, while the human individual 
is his gift, his reward, his act of favour, the aid 
which he supplies, his proUgi who seeks refuge 
with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre- 
sented as increasing the family, as sending a good 
omen and good fortune. The human individual is 
also said to be the ‘ man ’ of the deity, his ‘ com- 
panion,’ and so forth. Some of these compounds 
are of doubtful meaning. With the exception of a 
very small number of uncertain cases found in in- 
scriptions, there are absolutely no names which 
designate a human being as the kinsman or descend- 
ant of a deity, like those which we find among the 
Hebrews and other Semites.f 

III. THE CULT. 

I. iDOhB, ALTARSy AND SACRIFICES,— It has 
already been remarked that the scantiness of our 
knowledge respecting the Arabian gods is largely 
due to the fact that our information dates, for the 
most part, from the close of the heathen period, 
that is to say, from a time when the Arabs them- 
selves had no very clear ideas on this subject. The 
traditional cult was duly practised ; but mythology, 
not to mention religious dogma, could scarcely be 
said to exist. Even as to the fundamental ques- 
tion of the relation in which the Deity stood to the 
sacred stonesy idols y and other objects of worsMpy no 
definite belief seems to have prevailed. If the 
heathen Arabs reflected about such matters at all, 
they probably imagined that the block of stone 
which served as a fetish (after the primeval Semitic 
fashion so clearly portrayed in the OT) was per- 
vaded by a divine power, and, in its turn, exer- 
cised a divine influence. We have already had 
occasion to mention the black stone of Dusares at 
Petra ; to this, it would appear, Clement of Alex- 
andria alludes when he says that ‘the Arabs 
worship stone ’ {Protr, iv. § 46). The veneration of 
the black stone in the wall of the Ka‘ba has been 
adopted even by Islam ; and, as Snouck Hurgronje 
has shown,t there exist in Mecca and the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood various other sacred stones, 
which were originally fetishes, but have acquired a 
superficially Muhammadan character by being 
brought into connexion with certain holy persons. 
Stones of this kind served at the same time as 
altars ; the blood of the victims was poured over 
them or smeared upon them,§ an act whereby the 
worshipper entered into communion with the god 
to whom the drink-offering of blood was presented. 
Upright blocks or slabs of stone (o-r^Xai) formed an 
essential part of the cult ; the Arabic equivalent of 
crri^XTj is numb (pi. ansab)y also mandb (Heb. 

* These remarks, and many'of those which follow, apply to 
other peoples also, both Semitic and non-Semitic. 

t On all these questions see the art. ‘ Names ' In EBi^ p. 
8271 £P. (by the author of the present article); and Littmann, 
Oriental InscriptioTis, p. 121 fl. 

i Mekka, i. (Ha^e, 1888) p. 21. 

§ Very similar rites exist among other nations, e.g, in Bengal 
—see the J RAS of Bengal for 1903, Anthropol. Series, p. 82 fl. 
For blood ritual in Syria and Arabia, from heathen times to the 
present day, see Curtiss, Prim, Sem. Rel. To-day (London, 
1902). Of. also Musil, Aralda Fetrma^ iii. (Vienna, 1908) ; and 
Tauzzen, Couturms des Araoes cm pays dAA Moah (Paris, 1908). 


massebah). As early as the time of Herodotus, oui 
oldest authority, tne Arabs were accustomed to 
establish a blood-brotherhood by smearing sacred 
stones with their own blood, while they invoked 
the god and the goddess (iii. 8). Examples of a 
similar use of blood, in the solemn ratification of a 
treaty or in the swearing of an oath, occur at a 
much later period.* The blood is licked, or the 
hands are dipped in it ; sometimes water or a per- 
fumed liquid IS employed as a substitute, t 
A detailed account of a kind of sacrifice, performed about a.». 
410, is given by Nilus (Migne, Ixxi. 612 ff.). The wild * Saracens ’ 
of Arabia Petraea, he tells us, had no image of a god, but only an 
altar rudely built of stones,}: on which they sacrificed, in great 
haste, a human being or a white camel to the morning-star (i.e. 
Venus, or *Uzza ; see above, p. 660) before sunrise, evidently in 
order that the star might be visibly present during the whole cere- 
mony. Thrice they marched round the sacred spot, chanting a 
hymn ; then the chieftain, or an aged priest, struck the first 
blow at the victim, and drank some of the blood, whereupon the 
crowd, rushing forward, devoured the animal, raw and only 
half-flayed, together with the bones and entrails, before the sun 
appeared. § One of the most peculiar features in this descrip- 
tion is the drinking of the blood ; in other cases, the Arabs, like 
the ancient Hebrews, allowed the blood of the victim to flow 
away, giving back the element of life to the deity, or else they 
applied it directly to the idol. 

As is stated above, the Arabs of Petr^a sacri- 
' ficed not only animals, but also human beings ; the 
I son of Nilus was on the point of being slaughtered 
in honour of the morning-star, and escaped by a 
mere accident. Testimony of a somewhat earlier 
date is supplied by Porphyry, who tells us {(U 
Abstin, ii. 56) that ‘the people of Duma,il in 
Arabia,’ annually sacrificed a boy and buried him 
under the altar, which served also as an idol 
{^6avov ) ; here we have another instance of the same 
object being used for both purposes. The vast 
human sacrifices offered, at a later period, by king 
Mundhir of Hira to the planet Venus, the goddess 
to whom Nilus also refers, have already been men- 
tioned. IF But in Arabia proper we have no clear 
trace of human sacrifice.** Possibly among the 
Arabs of the extreme North, the continuance, or it 
may be the revival, of the ghastly ancient rite was 
due to the influence of the nei^bouring peoples, 
whose religion had remained barbarous in spite of 
their advanced material civilization. 

At the period to which our principal authorities 
relate, the Arabs sacrificed camels, sheep, goats, 
and apparently less often kine.ii We frequently 
* CJount Landbe^, La Langue arabe et see dialectea (Leyden, 
1905), p. 74, mentions a remarkable specimen of blood-ritual 
which IS still practised in a certain district of South Arabia at 
the conclusion of a contract of service. 

t The anointing of fetishes, as we find it in Gn 28^8, and as it 
appears elsewhere, both among the Northern Semites and other 
peoples, is likewise to be considered a secondary form of 
nomine. 

t Similarly, at an earlier period, the altar in the sacred palm- 

f rove, probably near the southern extremity of the Sinaitic 
eninsula, was ex orrepeov KCBov, according to Agatharchides, 
cited by Diodorus, iii. 42. 

§ In like manner the ‘AisiLwa, a Muhammadan confraternity 
existing at the present day in the district of Tlemsen, Algeria, 
perform a religious rite in the course of which they devour a he- 
^at raw, with the skin and hair — see Doutt^, Les Aieedoua d 
Tlemgen (ChSlons-sur-Marne, 1900), p. 18. This must be a piece 
of prunitive African savagery ; it was certainly not imported 
from Arabia. But there is reason to believe that similar things 
took place in the paroxysms of excitement which accompanied 
the Dionysiac cult. The Bacchce of Euripides contains no very 
precise evidence on the subject. 

8 Probably not the oasis Dumat al-jandal, where Wadd was 
worshipped (see above, p. 662), but Duma in the Uauran, which 
was included in the province of Arabia. 

These sacrifices may be compared with the savage custom 
of * devoting ' vanquished enemies, which was in vogue among 
the ancient Hebrews (see, for instance, Nu 213, Dt Jos 
1 S 168). 

** The word'Xadi, * conducted,’ cannot be cited as an argument. 
When applied to a single individual, it denotes a prisoner, a 
erson who is under the protection of another, or a bride who is 
rought to her husband. When applied to sacrificial victims, it 
is always a collective, the singular being then hadlya. Thus it 
would not be correct to say that a prisoner is called a ‘victim.’ 

tt The most usual words for animals offered in sacrifice are Htr 
and ‘ottira; hence we may conclude that the Heb. ‘to 

entreat,’ ne*tar, ‘to be moved by entreaty,’ originally referred to 
sacrifice, accompanied by prayer, and to the effect which it pro- 
duces on the deity. 
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read of the blood of the victims being applied to 
the sacred ston® or pillar. The number of the 
animals slaughtered must sometimes have been 
very large, since the poets hyperbolically compare 
warriors slain in battfe to a multitude of sacriucial 
victims. Offerings of other kinds are rarely men- 
tioned. On one occasion we hear of a milk-offering ^ 
presented to the god Wadd (see above, p. 662), and 
another passage refers to an oblation consisting of 
barley and wheat over which milk was poured. 
Most of the Arabs being very poor, these less pre- 
tentious kinds of offering may perhaps in ordinary 
life have played a larger part than we should at 
first be inclined to suppose. But the words nusuk, 
mandsiky ‘outpouring,’ which are applied to reli- 
gious ceremonies in general, and have become part 
of the terminology of Islam, certainly do not refer, 
in the first instance, to drink-offerings of this sort 
(as is the case with the Hebrew nescM), but to the 
outpouring of blood. The flesh of the sacrifice was 
usually eaten by the worshippers, the god content- 
ing himself with the blood. Sometimes, however, 
sacrifices were left to be devoured by Aniltures ; 
hence a certain idol which stood in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ka‘ba was called muPim at-taiTf ‘ the 
feeder of the birds (of prey).’ In this case the god 
was probably imagined to be — ^through human in- 
strumentality, it is true — an example of those 
virtues which the Arabs place above all others, 
namely, hospitality and munificence. But origin- 
ally every sacrifice, properly so called, was regarded 
as food consumed by the god, or at least as a means 
of gratifying his sensations.* Thus the sacrificial 
meal brought the worshipper into close connexion 
with the Deity. 

The Arabs, like the Hebrews, were in the habit 
of sacrificing the firstlings of their flocks and herds. 
But how far the custom extended it is impossible 
to say.f Soon after the birth of an infant, his head 
was shaven, and a sheep was sacrificed on his be- 
half ; perhaps this was originally a ransom, offered 
as a substitute for the sacrifice of the child. 

We may here mention a totally different kind of 
offering, namely, the practice of setting an animal 
at liberty j either in fulfilment of a vow or as an 
expression of gratitude to the deity for the increase 
of the flock; thenceforth the animal in question 
was not to be used for any purpose, except perhaps 
by needy travellers who might be flowed to milk 
it. Of these consecrated animals there were vari- 
ous sorts, each denoted by a distinct term. But as 
to the precise meaning of the terms, no trustworthy 
information was possessed by later scholars, since 
the Qur’an had abolished these customs, together 
with the religion of which they formed a part. It 
is probable that the animals to which we have re- 
ferred pastured in districts sacred to the deity, and 
generally were held inviolable. 

The practice of marching round the sanctuary 
on the occasion of a sacrifice, as the Saracens de- 
scribed by Nilus were wont to do, prevailed in 
many parts of Arabia. Sometimes, at least in 
Mecca, this marching took place ^so when no 
sacrifice was being offered. It would seem that 
among the Arabs of later times the solemn shout 
{tahlu) corresponded, in some measure, to the 
‘hymn’ of the early Saracens. We may be sure 
that what the Qur’an contemptuously calls * whist- 

* Hence, wherever human sacrifices are offered— -and this can 
be proved to have been the case among almost all peoples— we 
may assume that in the very earliest times cannibalism also 
existed. The idea that sacrifices are consumed by the g<^s 
appears^ for instance, in Dt 8288, hut it is entirely rejected in 

t The remarkable, hut well attested, statement that the Arabs 
considered it unlucky^ if the firstborn of a woman was a boy, 
may perhaps be explained as a survival from a time when they, 
like the Hebrews, offered to the deity their own firstborn, as 
well as the firstborn of animals. That the lather should have 
been specially unwilling to sacrifice a boy is naWal. 


ling and clapping ’ {Sura viii. 35) was not confined 
to the Meccan sanctuary.* The act of standing 
{*ukuf) in a devout posture before the sacred stone 
or image likewise formed an essential part of the 
ritual. 

In addition to these traditional forms, there were 
other means of influencing the gods, naipely, 
extemporized prayers, requests for special favours, 
benedictions, and, above all, imprecations. The 
effect of an imprecation was heightened by its being 
uttered in a sacred month and at a sacred ^ot, for 
instance, in the month of Dhu ’1-qa‘da at ‘Oka?. 

We have already seen that the gods were repre- 
sented not only by rude blocks of stone, but also 
by statues executed with more or less skill. The 
most usual word for a divine statue, whether of 
stone or wood, is sanam, derived from the Aramaic 
sU$mf and perhaps introduced into Arabia together 
with the object itself. The other word, wathan, is 
certainly indigenous, and seems primarily to mean 
nothing more than ‘ stone.’ t 

Examples of tree-worship are likewise to be found 
among the Arabs. The tree known as Bhdt 
Anwdt, ‘ that on which things are hung,’ received 
divine honours ; weapons and other objects were 
suspended from it. We also hear of a sacred palm- 
tree which was decked with apparel. At NahJa, as 
has been mentioned above (p. 660), the goddess 
‘XJzza is said to have been worshipped in the form 
of three trees. We may assume tnat the deity was 
supposed to stand in the same relation to the tree 
as to the fetishes of stone. The garments, rags, 
and other things which were placed upon it are to 
be regarded as a substitute for sacrifice, t 

The kindling of a fire in honour of a god was 
quite exceptional among the Arabs. It took place 
in connexion with the great festival of the pilgrim- 
age, at the spot called Qozali 5 moreover, the term 
as-Sa^iTf which occurs in an ancient verse of poetry 
referring to some particular cult, may not impro- 
bably be explained as meaning ‘fire,’ * blaze, ^ in 
accordance with the ordinary use of the word, 
rather than as the name of a god, although the 
latter interpretation might seem, at first sight, to 
suit the context. 

2. Places of woeshif. — ^Temples, properly so 
called, were certainly very rare, unless we include 
buddings in the Graeco-Roman style erected by the 
Arabs of the extreme North. Tne primitive sim- 
plicity of the Ka‘ba, which was held in such especial 
honour, proves that the sanctuaries of Arabia are 
W no means to be imagined as imposing edifices. 
Tne three temples which stood, according to 
Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 46), on a hill near the 
Arabian seacoast, may have been somewhat hand- 
somer specimens of architecture, but it would seem 
that they were built by a foxei^ prince, probably 
a Sabaean. Yet in spite of their numble appear- 
ance, the houses of the gods were regarded with 
extreme veneration, as is shown by the proper 
names *Ahd ad-ddAr^ ‘ servant of the (holy) dwelling ’ 
(the ancestor of the family who were actually in 
charge of the temple at Mecca) ; ^Abd al-bait, ‘ser- 
vant of the (holy)liouse’ ; and ^Abdal-Ka'ba^ ‘ ser- 
vant of the Ka‘ba.’ § The word masjid, * mosque,* 
‘temple,’ which has become part of the termin- 
ology of Islam, was originally derived from the 

* Robertson Smith very justly remarks {Rel. Sem.^ p. 340, 
note 2): ‘The festal song of praise (770, tahW!) properly goes 
with the dance round the altar (Ps 268«‘*), lor in primitive times 
song and dance are inseparable.’ 

t As to the distinction in meaning between these^ two expres- 
sions the native i^uthorities supply no trustworthy mformation. 

t Sacred trees, to which rags are attached, exist in Arabia at 
the present day, and still more frequently in Syria. They are 
found in other countries also, hut the rites connected with them 
present mai^ difficulties of interpretation. On tree-worship in 
general see Frazer, Oold^n Bougn^, i. 166 ff. 

5 Among the Syrians we find flae name *Ebedh haihl&f * servant 
of the temple.’ 
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Aramaic,^ a,s is shown by the occurrence of 
masgedhd^ ‘ place of worship,’ in the Nabataean 
inscriptions. The sanctuary in which an idol stood 
was usually not enclosed with walls, but marked 
off by means of boundary-stones, after the fashion 
described by Nilus. 

— That all the details of the cult 
could not be mastered without special training is 
sufficiently obvious. In connexion with several of 
the sanctuaries and idols we read of ministrants, 
who bore the title of sddin (pi. sadana ) ; this term 
originally meant * one who holds the curtain,’ that 
is, one who admits to tlie shrine. But it is im- 
probable that in the times with which we are 
mainly concerned there were men who had no 
other function than that of priest. At an earlier 

E eriod, it is true, such persons existed. We learn 
rom Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 42 ; Strabo, 776) that 
a man and a woman acted as priests, during their 
whole lifetime, in the sacred palm-grove, and wore 
the costume of primitive ages, consisting entirely 
of skins. In the Sinaitic inscriptions several indi- 
viduals are expressly designated as ‘ priests,’ which 
implies that^ they occupied posts of some dignity. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that some 
of the persons in question appear from the inscrip- 
tions to have belonged to the same family.* 
furthermore, Ihn al-Kalbi, in his account of the 
various gods, sometimes mentions the name of the 
priestly family by whom this or that god was 
served, and in the case of the Ka^ba we possess a 
considerable amount of detailed information as to 
the division of the several departments of the cult 
among a number of families closely related to one 
another. Wellhausen points out that in some 
cases the ministrants of a sanctuary belonged to a 
tribe other than that which owned the surrounding 
country. Usually this is to be explained by the 
supposition that the priestly family remained 
attached to the spot after their fellow-tribesmen 
had emigrated or been driven out. Occasionally it 
may have happened that a strange clan acquired 
control of a sanctuary by force or fraud ; that this 
was the case at Mecca itself is not impossible, f In 
the inscriptions the word for ‘priest’ is Jcdhiriy 
which seems to have been borrowed from the Ara- 
maic ; these persons, it is evident, were priests in 
the full sense of the term, as appears from the fact 
that one of them is called a 'hdhin of ‘Uzza.’ 


IV. MECCA 

THE ^OURA and the J^AJJ.^The Kaba at 
Mecca was an unpretending edifice, erected, in the 
second half of the 6th cent, after Christ, on the 
site of an older sanctuary which had been destroyed 
by fire. The new builaing was constructed by a 
native of the Roman Empire, partly out of timber 
obtamed from a stranded ship, wood suitable for 
architectural purposes being a rare article in most 
parts of Arabia. To the heathen Arabs the Ka‘ba 
was an important centre of worship, and it after- 
wards acquired, through Muhamm^ and Isl&m, a 
world-wide fame, surpassing even that of the 
Church of the Holy ©epuldire or of St. Peteris 
at Borne. At what period a Kaba, that is, a 
durable building with rectangular walls, t was set 
^ A man named Mmgii calls himself * a priest of ‘ Uzzd * (Eufing’, 
660),^ and a certain Harishu, son of *Am§u, is also a ‘priest 
fEtiPng, 249). A second ^arishu is likewise so described 
(Euting', 348). In another inscription, which is unfortunately 
not quite clear, we find an allusion to a priestess ; and the name 
‘Amfeu appears again (Euting, 228). Although these names 
occur elsewtoe, the fact that the^;; are both contained in the 


_ - X. supplies tolerably 

t^tQusai, the ancestor of those families who had charge of the 
Ka ba and the pdgrims, belonged to the tribe of ‘Odhra, whose 
temtory lay far to the north of Mecca. 

j j occurs thus, as an appellative, in the 

Ui^addahyat, xxv. 72. *The castle of Sindad with the Ka‘bas’ 


up for the first time in that altogether sterile 
valley, we have absolutely no means of determin- 
ing. It has been plausibly conjectured that the 
selection of the spot was due to the existence of 
the well called Zamzam, which has a tolerably 
abundant supply of water, and might naturally 
be regarded as a gift of the gods by the caravans 
which passed to and fro between Yemen and, Syria, 
though the water of Zamzam, it must be admitted, 
is of an inferior quality, judged even by Arabian 
standards, and as compared with some other springs 
which are to be found no great way off. But, how- 
ever this may be, the primitive structure in ques- 
tion, which was little more than a box containing, 
it is true, a repository for treasures, first awears in 
history as a sanctuary in the hands of the Quraish, 
surrounded by a stretch of sacred territory {haram), 
and visited by strangers who performed a pilgrim- 
age (‘omm) to the place. Tne traditions which 
rmate to the early history of Mecca are extremely 
untrustworthy, and many of them have been per- 
verted in the interest of various parties ; but there 
is no reason to doubt the statement that this terri- 
tory, unattractive as it is in itself, had once, if not 
oftener, been overrun and seized by violence.* 
The ceremony of marching round the Ka‘ba, and 
the accompanying rites, such as the procession 
between the two great stones, called Safa and 
Marwa, which stood in the immediate ’vicinity, 
were rigidly fixed. The greater part of this ritual 
was incorporated into Islam by Muhammad, who 
from the first recognized the Ka‘ba as the temple 
of Allah (Siira cvi. 3) ; only a few modifications 
were introduced, but there is reason to suspect 
that the changes made by the Prophet chiefly 
affected those very details which, if they were 
known to us, would have supplied the surest clue 
to the original meaning of the whole. In particu- 
lar, he abolished all the idols t after the capture of 
his native city, whereas he retained a sample of 
the most primitive fetishism, the Black Stone, con- 
necting it, as he connected the Ka‘ba itself, with 
Abraham. According to one tradition, which has 
all the appearance of trustworthiness, the Prophet 
forbade ms followers to march round the sacred 
spot naked ; the practice in question must therefore 
have existed previously. The idea seems to have 
been that those who took part in the festival ought 
not to appear before the Deity in their ordinary 
garb ; hence, if any one had not the means of 
borrowing a suit of clothes at Mecca, he was 
obliged to perform the ceremony in a state of 
nudity. The custom of worshipping at a shrine in 
garments lent by the priest occurs also elsewhere 
m Arabia. In one case, we are told, a Bedawi, 
who belonged to the neighbouring tribe of Hudhail, 
marched round the Ka‘ba with bis buttocks un- 
covered, apparently imagining that this was a 

(Jf&w Hishdmt 67. 3, and elsewhere), was doubtless a group of 
buildings, or at least a structure composed of separate parts. 
The theory that there was ever a sacred tent in the valley of 
Mecca is sufficiently refuted by the consideration that dweUers 
in tents, i.e. nomads, could never have found pasture there. 
Eobertson Smith’s statement that ‘almost every holy place at 
the time of Muhammad was a little centre of settled agricul- 
tural life ’ (Rel* Sem.^ p. 113), is wholly inapplicable to Mecca. 

* Compare the account by A^tharchides (Diod. iii. 43 ; Strabo, 
777) describing the subjugation of the tribe which was in 
possession of the sacred palm-grove by another tril^. 

t It is expressly stated that traces of the paintings which had 
been effaced were still visible on the inner walls of the Ka‘ba 
when the building was wrecked in the days of Ibn Zubair 
(a.i>. 683). We have no reason to doubt this assertion, though 
it is naturally impossible for us to say what objects were there 
represented— a matter about which scarcely any information 
could be obtamed at the period in question. But it seems by 
no means improbable that the tradition according to which the 
Ka'ha contamed portraits of Jesus and the virgin Mary is 
actually correct, for it might easily have occurred to the 
artist (whose name is said to have been Baqum, i.e. presumably 
Bachomios, showing that he was an Egyptian Onristian) to 
paint such figures in a temple owned by ignorant and inoffen- 
sive heathens 
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peculiarly effective means of appealing to the god. 
It is said that the Meccans and certain tribes 
known as who were nearly akin to them, 

used to wear sandals when they went through the 
ceremony — a rule which may be exj)lained by the 
supposition that they regarded the place as their 
home ; members of other tribes, on the contrary, 
always entered the sacred precincts barefoot. 

Wellhausen has had the merit of discovering 
and carefully pointing out that the solemn pro- 
cession from the hill called ‘Arafat to the valley 
of Mina, the real pilgrimage (hajJ) /car 
originally had nothing whatever to do with Mecca 
and the Ka'ba.* It is true that the route followed 
by the procession lay, for the most part, within 
the limits of the which was generally 

acknowledged to be the sacred territory of the 
Meccans ; but the fact that the opening ceremonies, 
the halt on the hill of ‘Arafat t and the kindling of 
lights on the hill of Hal, took place outside the 
haram — ^for which reason the Meccans and the 
5ums as a whole had no share in them — is quite 
sufficient to prove that the festival was not really 
connected with the city. Moreover, it should be 
observed that even at the present day, in spite of 
the changes introduced by the Prophet, who en- 
deavoured to assimilate the ritual as far as possible 
to the theory of Islam, the festival, properly so 
called, comes to an end when the sacrificial victims 
have been slaughtered at Mina; the subsequent 
visit to the Ka‘ba is not an integral part of the 
hajj. Nevertheless, we cannot deny that by the 
time of Muhammad the pilgrimage had come to 
be closely associated with Mecca. The Quraish 
were sufficiently astute to appreciate the advantage 
which they derived from the sacrosanct character 
of their domain, and from the annual assemblage 
of pilgrims out of all parts of the country ; these 
two circumstances together formed the basis of 
their trade, which rendered them intellectually far 
superior to other Arabs. The hospitality which 
they extended to the starving Bedawin at the time 
of the festival was amply repaid by the security 
guaranteed to the Meccan caravans. 

J^agg or hajj is a very ancient Semitic expres- 
sion ; whatever its original meaning may have 
been,t it corresponds for practical purposes to our 
word_ ‘ festival ’ (see, for instance, 1 S 30^®). In 
Arabic the verbal form of this root is used also 
transitively, signiMng ‘ to visit ’ a shrine. How 
familiar the idea or pilgrimage was to the ancient 
Arabs is shown by the fact that J^aggagu, aU 
‘he who is wont to go on pilgrimage,’ 
appears not unfrequently as a proper name; 
furthermore, mahajja^ which originally meant a 
‘ pilgrim-route,* is used for a ‘ route * in general, 
and hijjaf ‘annual festival,* has become a synonym 
for ‘ year.’ That the festivals attended by pilgrims 
could take place only at fixed seasons is ob'nous ; 
thus the pilgrimages were intimately connected 
with the remarkable institution known as the 
sacred months, that is to say, months during which 
a unwersal peace prevailed, no vengeance could be 
executed, and even the murderer enjoyed security. 
How such an institution can have established 
itself among uncivilized nomads remains a pro- 
found mystery ;§ in any case it was generally 

* On the whole of this subject see the excellent inaugural 
dissertation of Snouck Hurgronje, Set Mekkaamche Feest 
(Leyden, 1880), which errs only in being somewhat too sceptical 
on certain points ; and also his great classical work, Mekka 
(Hague, 1888, 1889). 

t We also meet with the sing, form *Arafa ; perhaps this 
refers properly to some particular summit, whereas me pi. 
^Arafat may be used to include the whole ridge, 

t The theory that it primarily refers to ‘dancing’ rests on no 
evidence. 

§It is less difficult to understand how sacred spots and 
districts came to be regarded as inviolable, for in early times it 
was natural to suppose that the god of the place would punish 
those who profaned it, and this reverence would acqume the 


accepted among the Arabs. Its existence is at- 
tested by Procopius {Pers, ii. 16), though, oi 
course, we cannot be quite sure that the months 
to which he refers are precisely the same as those 
with which the concourse at Mecca was associated. 
The question is closely connected with the theory 
of the ancient Arabian calendar, about which some 
doubt still prevails. It appears tolerably certain, 
however, that Rajah, the sacred month which stood 
by itself, which was the favourite season for sacri- 
fices, and seems to have been the proper time for 
the pilgrimage (‘omm) to the Ka‘ha, normally fell 
in the spring, whereas the three consecutive sacred 
months, in the second of which the great hajj took 
place, coincided with the autumn.* Similarly, we 
team from Nonnosus, who lived during the first 
half of the 6th cent., that two annual festivals 
were celebrated in the sacred palm-grove, which is 
probably to be identified with the grove described 
by Agatharchides (see above, p. 666), hut is nowhere 
mentioned in Arabic literature, f At the beginning 
of the hajj, a man who belonged to a certain family 
renowneci for skill in such matters solemnly in- 
formed the assembly whether the ensuing year was 
to contain an intercalary month or not ; in this 
manner the calendar was fixed annually. But the 
methods employed by the Arabs were of a crudely 
empirical kind, and hence, as we might have ex- 
pected, their year graduallj shifted to a consider- 
able extent. J The pilgrims, who came to the 
festival from far and near, all wore a peculiar but 
very simple costume, known as the ihrdm, and 
abstained from shaving their heads until the cere- 
monies were over. It would seem that washing also 
was forbidden — a privation which most of the Arabs 
probably did not feel very keenly. Among certain 
tribes it was the rule that no one might enter a house 
by the door so long as he wore the garb of a pilgrim ; 
in other words, during the time of the pilgrimage 
they dispensed with every sort of shelter ; if, how- 
ever, a man found it necessary to enter his house, 
he was allowed to creep in at the back (see Siira 
ii. 185). § The animals brought by the pilgrims 
had sandals, strips of plaited hark, and other 
objects attached to them, in order to show that 
they were intended for sacrifice. The festival 
began at ‘Arafat on the 9th day of the month of 
Dhu’l-hijja {i.e. the month of the feast) ; here the 
assembled pilgrims made mer^ with lighted torches 
and probably with other adjuncts which are not 
known to us. From the first day to the last — and 
this applies to the institution even in its Muham- 
madan form — ^the proceedings were conducted with 
much noise and, from a European point of view, 
without solemnity. On every side were heard cries 
of ‘ Labhaika / ’, ‘At thy service I ’ 11 ; but whether 
this invocation was addressed by every one to the 
same deity is uncertain. A little before sunset the 
whole of the vast throng, on foot or on camels, 
began to race towards Muzdalifa, a journey of 
some two hours ; here they were joined by the 

force of a tradition. But how a widely dispersed and altogether 
lawless people, who had no conception of the heinousnesa of 
bloodshed in itself, can have been induced to suspend their 
feuds for the space of whole months, it seems quite impossible 
to imagine. 

* In the Arabian calendar as given by Epiphanius {Seer, li. 

§ 24), the month called bo<gg(X't albatt, i.e. ‘ pilgrimage to the 
(holy) bouse,’ likewise falls m the autumn. This name probably 
refers, not to the Meccan sanctuary, hut to some other. 

t According to Agatharchides, a great festival, at which heca- 
tombs of camels were slaughtered, took place every fifth year — 
a very remarkable statement. 

t If the adjustment of the lunar months to the solar year had 
been carried out at aU rationally, Muhammad would hardly have 
conceived the unfortunate idea of imposing upon his followers a 
purely lunar year without any intercalation whatsoever. 

§ Similar naive attempts to deceive the Deity occur among 
other peoples. 

I! The grammatical derivation of this term is altogether 
obscure. Perhaps Professor Bevan is right in suggesting that it 
may be the Aramaic lappaik, * towards thee (O God) I ’ 
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Quraish and their associates the ^nms (see p. 668). 
At Qozah, in the immediate neighhourhood, a fire 
was kindled. During the night spent at Muzda- 
lifa every one remained awake, and as soon as the 
sun rose, the assembly started for the valley of 
Mina, about two hours farther on. On the way 
thither, at three different places, every individual 
threw some pebbles upon a heap of stones. At 
Mina the sacrificial animals were slaughtered; part 
of the flesh was consumed by the owners on the 
spot, and distributed among those who had nothing 
to offer, while part of it was cut into strips and 
dried in the sun for subsequent use. Thereupon 
the pilgrims shaved their heads, and the festival 
came to an end. 

The practice of kindling lights on the hill of 
Hal, the fire at Qozah, combined with the observa- 
tion of the setting and rising sun as temporal 
limits, seem to indicate that the festival was held 
primarily in honour of the Sun-god. Just as the 
Saracens described by Nilus were careful to offer 
their sacrifice to the morning star before it 
vanished in the brightness of the dawn, so the 
pilgrims at ‘Arafat regulated their proceedings 
by the sun.* But whether the whole march from 
‘Arafat to Mina was determined by a single plan, 
having a consistent mythological signification, 
whether, in other words, each individual rite is to 
be regarded as an integral part of a mythological 
drama and is capable of being so interpreted by 
us, appears extremely doubtfm, notwithstanding 
the ingenious theory which Houtsma has pro- 
pounded, t The custom of throwing stones is 
particularly hard to explain. We have to take 
into account the fact that ceremonies of the same 
kind were performed bj the Arabs in at least two 
other places, and occur m every part of the world. $ 

The great festival which we have described had 
gradually thrown all others into the shade. At 
several places not very far from Mecca, feasts, 
which originally had a religious character, were 
celebrated on fixed days in the course of the sacred 
months ; but these assemblies became in process 
of time little more than fairs, where men came 
together for purposes of busmess or pleasure. 
This applies, in particular, to the fair held at 
‘Oka?. It niust, of course, be understood that 
the great hxjj itself was also utilized for commerce 
and other secular objects. The influence of these 
gatherings extended over a vast area. Thus at the 
fair of Dhul-majaz, a place some four miles from 
‘Arafat, peace was concluded about the beginning 
of the 6th cent., through the intervention of 
Mundhir, king of 5ira, between the two kindred 
tribes of Befir and Taghlib, who had long been 
deadly enemies, although the town of Rira and the 
territory of the tribes in question lay far to the 
north-east of Dhu’l-majaz. 

It is necessary to add that there were certain 
tribes, not very distant from Mecca, who did not 
recognize the sanctity of the festivals associated 
with that city, and even went so far as to plunder 
the pilgrims. The case of the brigand-poet Shan- 
farS, who boasts that he slew a pilgrim at Mina in 
the midst of the festive throng, thus violating at 
once the holiness of the place and of the occasion, 
belongs to a somewhat different category, since 

* Muhammad deliberately modified the connexion of the 
festival with the sun, for he ordered that the departure from 
‘Arafat should take place soon after sunset, and the departure 
from Muzdalifa shortly before sunrise. 

t*Het Skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina,* p. 22 ff. 
{^Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Km. Akad. van Weten^ 
aehappen^ Letterkunde, 4th ser., vi. 206 ff.). 

f See, especially, Frazer, Golden Bought M. pp. 3-13, where 
the rite is explained as an attempt to transfer an evil. Cf. also 
Dout^, Les Tas de pierres sacrds en Maroo (Algiers, 1903). The 
practice of pelting with stones the graves of unpopular persons 
probably has a different origin, although the belief of Muhamma- 
dans, that the stones W'hich they throw in the valley of Mina are 
directed against Satan, suggests this explanation. 


this was merely an example of individual impiety 
on the part of a man who in more than one respect 
showed a contempt for established usages. 

V. VAEIOUS PEAOTICES AND BELIEFS. 

1. Circumcision. — The practice of circumcision 
{q.v. ) was universal among the Arabs. * Obscure as 
its origin is, it seems highly probable that the rite 
in the oldest times was connected with religion, ^ In 
historical times the Arabs regarded circumcision 
as obligatoiy, not offering any reason for it except 
that it had always been their custom; hence, 
without any formal sanction, it was adopted into 
Islam. 

2. Ten sacrifice of INFANTS.--It is possible 
that the habit of burying female infants alive, 
which prevailed very widely, was likewise asso- 
ciated with some crude religious belief. The child 
may have been originally offered as a sacrifice to 
subterranean deities. In any case it is important 
to observe that the victim was slain without shed- 
ding of blood. But the real motive for the act 
was doubtless that which is assigned in the Qur’an 
{Sv/ra vi. 162, xvii. 33), namely, poverty. It is 
well known that the same cause has led to infanti- 
cide in other countries. 

3. Demons. — In addition to the gods who 
were publicly recognized, though sometimes half- 
forgotten, we meet with a great mass of shadowy 
beings, everywhere present yet nowhere distinctly 
perceived, the demons or, as the Arabs call them, 
the Jinn. The meaning of the name is probably 
‘ covert’ or ‘ darkness’ ; another form is Jdnn (pL 
Jinndn), to which the Ethiopic Gdnm, ‘demon,’ 
approximately corresponds, f The demons are 
always, in the main, objects of fear, crafty, mis- 
chievous, or even destructive beings. The notion 
that the Jinn were regarded by the heathen Arabs 
as partly benevolent seems to have arisen under 
the influence of Islam, which teaches that at least 
some of the Jinn are true believers, though it 
cannot be denied that, even in the pre-IslEmic age, 
certain friendly acts may occasionally have been 
ascribed to them : the Devil himself has moments 
of good temper, and strict consistency is not to be 
expected in a world of phantoms. The Jinn are 
usually invisible, but are capable of assuming vari- 
ous forms, especially those of snakes, lizards, scor- 
pions, and other creeping things ; hence the word 
jann may be used to denote a snake. In this case 
also two separate ideas have been confounded ; on 
the one hand, that of repulsive animal forms, par- 
ticularly of the snake, which in every country has 
given rise to weird fancies ; on the other hand, the 
invisible terrors of the desert.$ It is related that 
the Meccan clan of Sahm once suffered injuries at 
the hands of the Jinn, and accordingly marched 
out to a certain spot, where they proceeded to kill 
so many snakes, beetles, etc., that the Jinn were 
forced to sue for peace ; here the creatures slain 
are evidently regarded as being themselves Jinn. 
It was natural to suppose that these demons 
haunted particular places, remarkable either for 
their loneliness or for their unhealthy climate. 
When Jarb, the grandfather of the Khalif 
Mu‘awiya, together with another man, was en- 
gaged in clearing a marsh for purposes of culti- 

* This might be inferred from the account of the circumcision 
of Ishmael in Genesis. The Jewish treatise Mekhiltd, com- 
posed in the 2nd cent., expressly states that allj Arabs were 
circumcised. 

t The word is possibly connected with other religious terms 
used in the Semitic languages, but on this point nothing can be 
afiSrmed with certainty. 

t Jato, an author of the 9th cent., gives a very rational ex- 
planation of the belief in demons (see van Vloten’s remarks in 
the WZKM vii. 241) ; the passage is cited by Ma8‘udi, (Frairies 
d’OTf iiL 823 ff.). The articles by van Tloten, ‘Damonen, 
Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern,’ in the above- 
mentioned periodical (vols. vii, and viii.), are peculiarly in- 
structive. 
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vation, white serpents were seen to fly out of the 
burning weeds ; and when both persons died forth- 
with, every one perceived that tlie Jinn had slam 
them. Perhaps we may hazard the rationalistic 
conjecture that their death was due to the poison- 
ous air which they had been breathing. There are 
many other stories in which the Jinn kill or carry 
off human beings ; their spiteful nature also leads 
them sometimes to prevent cattle from drinking. 
They utter a peculiar sound.* Their limbs are 
often yeiy powerful ; hence a strong man is said 
to resemble them. Occasionally they ride upon 
ostriches, as befits inhabitants of the pure desert. 
A brave warrior is described as alarming even * the 
dogs of the Jinn,’ so that they growl. These are 
merely samples of the fantastic notions connected 
with them ; as we might have expected, there 
were equally fantastic devices for the purpose of 
warding ofl* their influence. 

Frequently a Jinni (ie. one of the Jinn) enters 
into a human being, rendering him possessed or 
mad.t But this belief, familiar as it was to the 
Arabs in historical times, seems to have been 
originally a foreign importation, or at least to 
have been greatly intensified through contact with 
foreigners. In the OT scarcely a trace of such a 
conception appears, whereas^ in the NT it is ex- 
tremely common, phrases like daifiovt^dfxevoSi dai- 
fxhviov ^€cv occurring repeatedly. The idea was 
introduced into Palestine from Iran. The Persian 
word for ‘ madman ’ is devdna, literally ‘ demoniac ’ 
(from dev, originally daiva, ‘demon’), whence 
comes the Aramaic daiwdn ; on the other hand, 
the Aramaic shedhdn (from skedh, which was used 
as the equivalent of the Persian dBv) passed into 
Persian in the form shedha. In pre-lslamic times 
the Arabs borrowed from their northern neigh- 
bours not only many of the elements of civilization, 
but also much that was fanciful and superstitious ; 
the latter class includes the belief in demoniacal 
possession. Even heathen Arabian poets speak of 
Palmyra as having been built for king Solomoniby 
the Jinn,‘J in this case the foreign origin of the 
legend is quite obvious. 

The Arabs almost; invariably use a collective noun in referring 
to demons ; an individual demon has no distinct character, and 
consequently bears no personal name. To regard Shaitan as a 
proper name is scarcely permissible. It seems tolerably certain 
that this word was known to the Arabs before the days of 
Muhammad, and it actually occurs as the name of human indi- 
viduals ; but its form agrees so closely with that of the Ethiopia 
Shaitan^ which is derived from the Heb. that we are 

forced to consider it a loan-word. ll The occasional use of 
shaii&n for * serpent ’ is even less primitive than the use of 
jann in the same sense. 

Though the Jinn have no individuality, they 
fall into various classes, and certain of these are 
sometimes mentioned as particularly harmful. 
The most dangerous kind of all is the Ghiil (a 
feminine noun), of which the plural is GMldn or 
Aghwdl ; this word comes from a root signifying 
‘to destroy,* perhaps originally ‘to assault.’ The 
Ghfil is supposed to lie in wait at some place where 
men are destined to perish ; she also entices them 
thither, especially by night. ‘The Ghill has 
carried him off’ is sometimes merely a poetical 
expression meaning ‘he has perishea.* She has 
the power of changing her shape, that is to say, 
of beguiling men in order to destroy them. But 

* The word applied to it is apparently a harsh, dull 
sound. It is also used to denote the clanging of a bowstring. 

t ‘ To be possessed ' is junnaj and the participle mamun 
means ‘ possessed.’ 

t The idea that Solomon was concerned in the building of 
Palmyra (Tadmor) is due to an ancient textual corruption in 
2 Oh 84, where Tadhmor stands for Tdmdr (see 1 K 9% The 
demons were brought into the story because the edifices of the 
city seemed too marvellous to be the work of men. 

§ From the Hebrew and the Aramaic several religious ex- 
pressions passed into the Ethiopia language at an early period, 
through the influence of Jewish or Christian missionaries. 

K This is by no means the only Arabic word which was 
borrowed from the Ethiopic. 


usually she is described as a hideous monster. A 
oet relates how the Ghiil, ‘the daughter of the 
inn,’ came one night to the fire which he had 
kindled, and how he cut off her head. It was a 
frightful object, like the head of a cat, but with a 
forked tongue ; moreover, she had the legs of an 
infant prematurely bom, limp and fleshless, and a 
hairy skin, resembling that of a dog or a rough 
and crumpled garment. In another poet we meet 
with the phrase ‘ arrows sharp as the canine teeth 
of Ghuls.^ 

The poets also mention a kind of female demon 
called Si‘lat, of which the plural is Sa^dll; this 
term scarcely ever occurs except as a simile, for the 
purpose of describing swift horses or camels, for- 
midable warriors, and frightful women. A certain 
Arabian clan was supposed to have sprung from a 
marriage between a man and a Si'lat. Whether 
this ancestry was originally regarded as an honour 
or the reverse is doubtful; in any case no great 
importance can be attached to the story which was 
related on the subject. 

In passages referring to the Jinn we occasionally 
meet with the expression Mahal, Mdhil, or some 
other derivative of the rootTjBL, ’v^ich primarily 
means ‘ to destroy,’ and is applied, in particular, 
to the destruction of the reason, or, in otner words, 
to madness. Usually the term is employed in an 
abstract sense and as a mere figure of speech, but 
sometimes the beings so designated are conceived 
as personal ; thus, for instance, a poet says to his 
wife, ‘Leave me in peace, even tliough I should 
give away my substance to the Jinn and the 
gabal!’ 

The mysterious tribe called Banu Tlqaish seem 
likewise to be a class of demons. In or<ier to scare 
them away, it was the custom to rattle a number 
of dry skin-bottles one against another.* 

The demons were never the objects of a cult, in 
the strict sense of the word; but on certain 
occasions, as, for example, at the building of a 
house, it was thought prudent to conciliate them 
with some offering, lest they should frustrate the 
work.t The curious proper name ^Ahd ah Jinn, 
‘servant of the Jinn,’ may here be mentioned. 
Whether it was actually in use does not seem quite 
certain ; in any case it cannot have been common. 

The belief in this motley assemblage of inferior 
spirits was, on the whole, maintained by Islam ; 
in fact, the Prophet went so far as to recognize 
the existence of the heathen gods, classing them 
among the demons (see Sura xxxvii. 168). Hence 
these primitive superstitions not only held their 

f round in Muhammadan Arabia, but were further 
eveloped, spread over the rest of the Muham- 
madan world/, and often combined with similar, in 
some cases much more elaborate, conceptions 
which prevailed among foreign peoples. Thus 
later narratives which refer to such subjects may, 
if examined with due caution, be used to illustrate 
the ideas of the ancient Arabs; but we must 
beware of accepting too readily the statements of 
those Muhammadan scholars who endeavoured to 
reduce demonology to a system. 

4 . SoomSAYBRS ANJ> The notion 

that certain persons are under the immediate in- 
fluence of the gods, and so possess the power of 
foretelling events or of performing other super- 
human feats, prevailed generally in the ancient 

* Some words which are often understood as referring to 
demons really have a different sense. Thus zauba^a is not a 
personal being, but simply ‘whirlwind.’ ‘i/nt in the Qur’an 
{Sura xxvii. 39) is an epithet of somewhat doubtful meaning, 
applied to a demon, but it is not the name of a particular class 
of demons. The belief current in later times, that the *Ifrit8 or 
*A/rU8 are demons of a specially dangerous kind, is due to a 
misunderstanding of this passage. 

t Here we have an instance of the so-called ‘foundation sacri- 
fice ' which is practised in many parts of the world ; see, in 
particular, vol. xxx. 
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world. It is certainly significant that the term 
kahint which, as we nave seen (p. 667), retained 
among the Sinai- Arabs its original meaning of 
‘ priest,’ was used by the later Arabs in the sense 
of ‘soothsayer.’ In early times the Deity had 
been wont to make revelations to His priests ; the 
divining arrows of Hnbal and of other gods — things 
which, we may be sure, only the ministers of the 
sanctuary ventured to use — survived as relics of a 
more primitive age.* In the various stories which 
refer to soothsayers, we find no other traces of 
their connexion with the gods properly so called. 
We are sometimes told, it is true, that a sooth- 
sayer or a magician had a ‘follower’ {tdhi^); in 
other words, a familiar spirit f who occasionallj 
revealed secrets to him, but was not always at his 
disposal. This spirit seems also to have been called 
a ra% ‘one who is seen,’ or perhaps we should 
translate ‘seer,’ assuming that the term was 
originally applied to the soothsayer himself, like 
the Heb. to% the ancient word for ‘prophet.’ 
The Hebrew synonym hoze has an exact equivalent 
in the Arabic Mz% ‘seer,’ ‘presager,* ‘diviner,’ 
which is often used, as well as the verb corre- 
sponding to it.t In the same category we may 
include the ^arrdfy ‘ sage,’ who is acquainted with 
hidden things, to some extent the t,ahiOy ‘ physician,’ 
literally ‘skOful, well-informed,’ who in many 
cases is an enchanter {rdq%)y and even the man 
whose wisdom qualifies him to act as arbitrator 
(JwJkam). The word shaHr, ‘ one who knows,’ must 
in early times have denoted a man who uttered 
sayings inspired by some higher power; after- 
wards it gradually became the technical term for a 
‘poet.’§ In general, anyone who possesses secret 
powers is called a sdlj^iry ‘magician.’ Among the 
Arabs, as among other nations, it was particularly 
in this sphere that the mysterious depth of the 
feminine soul made itself felt; we read both of 
female soothsayers and female enchanters. A 
female familiar spirit {ra%ya) is likewise men- 
tioned. 

Arabic literature contains many stories about 
kdhins and many utterances which were attributed 
to them; but or all these only a very small pro- 
portion can be considered trustworthy, and a 
great deal is pure invention due to later writers. 
Nevertheless the passages in question enable us 
at least to form an idea of the style in which the 
soothsayers expressed themselves ; the same style 
re-appears in the oldest chapters of the Qur’an. 
The fact is that the conceptions which the sooth- 
sayers embodied were raised by Muhammad to a 
far higher level. He felt in himself an inspiration 
which proceeded from the one true God. But if 
he had not had before him the example of the 
heathen kdhinsy it is hard to believe that any such 
idea would have entered his mind ; on the other 
hand, we cannot wonder that his prosaic fellow- 
citizens called him a soothsayer, a mamcian, and a 
‘possessed poet.’ Nor is it impossible that his 
most formidable rival, Maslama 11 ibn Rabib of the 
tribe of Hanifa, was likewise sincerely convinced 
of his own divine inspiration. IT 

* Of. 1 S 307 etc. 

t Hence any man noted for his intelligence is supposed to have 
a tdli\ who reveals all manner of things to him. 

t The root was no longer employed by the Arabs in the simple 
sense of * beholding ' ; even in Hebrew this usage is confined to 
the poetical or rhetorical style. 

§ The connexion between poetical i:^iration and the unseen 
world was not entirely forgotten even in later times, though the 
allusions which a poet makes to his ‘ demon * or ‘ Satan ’ are little 
more than jests. A very primitive stage in the development of 
this idea is represented oy the story of Balaam in Nu 22-24 ; cf. 
Goldzj|i^r, AohwnMungm zwr arah. JPhilologUy L (Leyden, 1896) 

II ^ the Muhammadans he was contemptuously called 
Musailimay i.e. * little Maslama,^ 

•Jf This would partly account for the fact that his adherents 
were the only Arabs who displayed real courage and stubborn- 
ness in contending against Islam. 


5 . Omens . — The belief in signs as betokening 
future events was, of course, no less common 
among the Arabs than among other nations. 
Some birds were regarded as lucky, some as un- 
lucky. The animals that crossed a man’s path 
and the direction in which they moved alike con- 
veyed a meaning. Many of these signs were such 
as every one could understand; others were in- 
telligible only to persons specially trained. One 
peculiar art consisted in scaring birds and drawing 
omens from their flight ; this operation was known 
as zajr. Various other superstitions of the same 
order might be enumerated, but such beliefs and 
practices do not properly belong to the domain of 
religion, and it is therefore suflScient to notice 
them in passing. 

6. Tme soul. — The Arabs, like all other 
Semites, identified the breath (nafs) with the 
principle of life, or the soul.* So completely did 
nafs convey, from the earliest times onward, the 
idea of human personality, that the word is used, 
with the addition of the possessive suffix, as an 
ordinary reflexive pronoun ; nafsl, ‘ my soul,’ 
means ‘myself’; nafsaka^ ‘thyself’; hnafsihi, 
‘for himself,’ etc.f When the nafs permanently 
quits a man, death is the result ; but the words of 
the Qur’an (,Sura xxxix. 43), ‘Allah takes the 
souls to Himself when they die, and those who 
have not died (He takes) in their sleep,’ pre- 
suppose the belief that during sleep also the soul is 
absent from the body.J It is true that the con- 
ception of the ‘ breath ’ as the principle of life does 
not harmonize very well with the theory that the 
life resides in the blood (see above, p. 665). But 
this latter view is much less popular among the 
Arabs than it was among the Israelites, and when 
the nafs of a man dying from wounds is said to 
‘ flow away,’ we need not assume, with the native 
Arabic commentators, that nafs here means simply 
‘the blood.’ Even the Heb. nephesh (the equiva- 
lent of the Arabic nafs) is identified with the olood 
only in so far as the shedding of the blood causes 
death. It would appear that the life-giving soul 
(nafs) was supposed” to have its seat in the heart ; 
when the soul moves upwards, it is about to 
depart ; in other words, death is imminent. The 
‘ breath ’ escapes through its natural passage, the 
mouth or the nostrils. § Thus, in passages refer- 
ring to deadly peril, we read, ‘ when your soul had 
reached your throat,’ ‘ before the soul rises above 
the ribs,^ ‘he just escaped with his sonl in the 
corner of his mouth,’ etc. In phrases of this kind 
nafs is sometimes omitted as being the implied 
subject of the sentence ; for instance, in the words 
of the Qur’an, ‘when it (i.e. the soul, which is 
unexpressed) reaches the throat’ (Sura Ivi. 82, 
Ixxv. 26), meaning, ‘when a man is at the last 
gasp.’ II A view which at first sight seems to difier 
&om the foregoing appears in a story told of a 
certain aged Arab who fell into the hands of a 
hostile clan. Seeing that they were determined to 
shed his blood, he presentea a sword to them, 
saying, ‘ Cut off my head, for the soul (nafs) is in 
it,’ which they accordingly proceeded to do.lT 

* The Ethiopic nafesty ‘that which contains the n(tfs (breath, 
life)’ means the living human body (cf. animus, anima, etc.). 
The Arabic ruh properly denotes the ‘breath ’only ; its use in 
the sense of ‘spirit’ was unknown to the heathen, and when so 
employed it is to be regarded as one of the foreign religious terms 
which were introduced by Islam. 

t The corresponding forms are similarly used in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 

X This conception prevails very widely. It is due to the belief 
that dreams are real experiences through which men pass while 
they are apparently lifeless. See Frazer, Golden Bought, i, 266 ff. 

§ See Frazer, dp. cit. i. 261. 

II The common phrase mdta ^aifa anfiM, * he died a natural 
death,’ similarly refers, it would appear, to the cessation of the 
breath, since the ‘ nose ’ (art/) is here associated with the idea of 
* dying ’ (mdta) ; but the special meaning which i,aifa has in this 
connexion remains obscure. 

f See the Commentary on the NaqdH^ of Jarir and al-Farazdaq, 
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These words, however, are probably to be taken as 
nothing more than a statement, based on ordinary 
experience, that the severing of the head puts an 
end to life, not as the expression of an idea opposed 
to the deeply -rooted popular belief which has been 
described above (see also footnote ||, p. 67 P). 

In reading the Qur’an we might oe tempted to 
conclude that the heathen Arabs regarded the 
departure of the nafs as equivalent to annihilation ; 
but in reality all that Muhammad’s opponents 
denied was the novel, and to their minds absurd, 
doctrine of the resurrection and the other world.* 
Their notions as to the state of departed souls were, 
of course, vaguer, if anything, than the notions of 
Homer’s fellow-countrymen as to the ^vx^. Never- 
theless, the usual invocation addressed to the dead, 
‘ Be not far away I ’ does not admit of any satis- 
factory interpretation, unless we presuppose the 
belief that the dead had a dwelling-place, and might 
be induced by entreaty to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of his people.t it is true that the formula in 
question dates from a period when such things were 
more vividly conceived. Sometimes we meet with 
sober reflexions of the following kind ; ‘ They will 
say, when they bury me, “Be not far away !” but 
what place can then be far away, if mine is not ? ’ 

Nothing seems to the Arabs more obvious than 
that blood must be expiated by blood. $ Hence 
one who has been slain longs for vengeance, and 
thirsts for the blood of the murderer. These 
phrases must originally have been understood in 
quite a literal fadiion,§ whence we may conclude 
with certainty that some sort of life was ascribed 
to the departed. On this subject strange fancies 
prevailed. The soul of the murdered man was repre- 
sented as appearing in the form of an owl, and as 
continually ciying out, ‘ Give me to drink ! ’ until 
vengeance had been executed. It must be remem- 
bered that the scene of the murder was, in most 
cases, a lonely spot where the weird cry of the 
feathered anchorite would not be. out of place. The 
term applied to the departed is Mwa, properly 
‘skull,’ the skull being the most characteristic 
part of the dead body j H the voice of the departed 

Bodleian MS (Pococke, 390, fol. 63^) : the passage in question 
has been communicated by Professor Bevan to the author of 
the present article. 

* Primitive man must have been quite unable to grasp the 
idea of his personality being completely annihilated at death. 
Even to us such a thing is, strictly speaking, unimaginable. 

t Poets modify the expression in various ways ; thus, when 
one poet says, * May Allah not suffer thee to be far awaj^ 1 ’ we 
must beware of taking the words to imply a definite religious 
idea. Moreover, the poets use the same formula with reference 
to other things, e.p. ‘ May God not suffer youth to be far away 1 ’ 
One poet, whose hand had been cut off, actually says to it, ‘ Be 
not far away I ’ The primitive sense of the phrase is completely 
lost in the verse of the poetess IlansS., alluding to her departed 
brother, ‘May the grave that contains his body not be far 
away I * The invocation * Be not far away ’ is even at the pres- 
ent day addressed to the dead by certain Bedawn. 

t The substitution of a blood-wit (diya) for blood-revenge is a 
later modification. But in historical times the blood-mt had 
become very common ; well-disposed persons eagerly furthered 
this device for maintaining peace, often at great sacrifice to 
themselves. Nevertheless it was not considered quite honour- 
able to accept * milk ' (i.e. camels or other animate tibat could 
be milked) instead of ‘ blood.’ 

S In reality, of course, the thirst for blood is felt by the 
surviving relatives. The daughter of the aged hero Buraid ibn 
^irnma, who was miserably slain by a Muslim just after the 
battle of IJunaln (a.d. 630), says in a poem, ‘When we march 
against them, may He (i.e. Allah) give us to drink of the blood 
of their noblest ones on the day of battle I' This is evidently 
metaphorical ; but we can scarcely doubt that the plmase was 
coined at a time when men actually drank the blood of their 
slain enemies, partly in order to quench the burning thirat for 
vengeance, partly, it would seem, m order to absorb the strength 
of the vanquished. It^ must not be forgotten that, after the 
battle of Ubud, Hind bint ‘Otba, a woman of remarkable intelli- 
gence, bit the liver of her fallen enemy H&mza, who in a pre- 
vious battle, at Bedr, had with the aid of two companions kmed 
her father, her son, and her uncle. 

i! Perhaps this use of hdma may be partly due to the noiaon 
that in the head, as the poet says, is the ‘greater part’ of the 
man,— an expression which refers, not to the brain, but to the 
external organs of sensation. 


is called ‘echo.’ Hence ‘skull’ and ‘echo’ 
come to he used as designations of the ghostly 
bird, or owl, that cries for vengeance.* Moreover, 
the rites of burial, simple as they were, presuppose 
some kind of future existence. In oraer to show 
honour to the dead, it was the practice to tether a 
camel, which had previously been lamed, near the 
grave,! and to let it die of starvation. This usage 
can be explained only on the hypothesis that the 
soul of the camel was supposed to be ridden by the 
dead man. The custom of slaughtering sacrifices 
at a grave has maintained itself in various parts of 
Arabia down to the present day.^ It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that about the year 
1100 after Christ certain Arabs of Northern Yemen 
(apparently near the mountain-range of ‘Asir) 
showed their respect for a dead man, in accordance 
with their traditional practice, by breaking 1000 
swords and 300 bows, and by laming 70 horses ; § 
this was undoubtedly a survival of an ancient 
heathen rite. That the objects destined for the 
service of the departed must he rendered useless to 
the living is an idea which might easily occur to 
the fancy of primitive man.|i We likewise find 
traces of hair-ofterings presented to the dead, hut 
scarcely any traces of drink-offerings. Poets, it is 
true, often express the wish that the graves of 
those whom tney love may he refreshed with 
abundant rain ; IT but whether this implies a belief 
that the dead themselves are capable of being 
refreshed is extremely doubtful; such passages 
may he mere figures of speech, referring to the 
verdure with which the grave is to he covered. In 
like manner, the greetings which poets sometimes 
address to the dead are purely rhetorical, and do 
not presuppose any notion of real intercourse with 
the departed. 

The practice of refusing sepulture to an enemy, 
and of casting forth his corpse to he devoured by 
beasts and birds, prevailed no less among the 
Arabs than among the Homeric warriors or the 
peoples of Palestine (1 S 17^, cf. Ezk 29®). There 
can be no doubt that this was originally regarded 
as a positive injury to the dead, as depriving them of 
rest in the grave, or the like. But in historical times 
such conceptions had begun to become obsolete ; ** 
the poet Shanfara (see above, p. 669), who was out- 
lawed by his tribe, disclaims all wish for burial, 
and invites the hysena to rend his dead body on 
the battlefield, ft In general, however, the .^ahs 
paid great attention to proper interment, and 
special care was taken to construct the grave so 
that it could not be violated by the hysenas. That 
all this may be done without any notion of hene- 

* As Professor Goldziher has observed, the saying ascribed 
to Muhammad, that the souls of believers slain in fighting for 
the faith are deposited in the stomachs of green birds, which 
drink of the rivers of Paradise, eat of its fruits, and perch upon 
the lamps suspended in the shadow of God’s throne, obviously 
stands in contrast to the gloomy beliefs of the heathen. The 
beatified martyrs do not thirst for blood, and the birds that 
contain them are clad in the colour of vegetation, which to the 
inhabitants of the desert is synonymous with life. 

t The Arabs practised burial only ; the burning of corpses was 
unknown to them. It should be observed that the root QBE, 
which properly expresses the idea of ‘ burying,' is common to all 
the Semitic languages, and that the synonymous root BFN is 
not confined to Aramic. 

J See Goldziher, Mu^amm. Studimy i. (Halle, 1888) 239 ff. ; 
Landberg, AraWca, iii. (Leyden, 1896) 103, and XHalectea de 
VArahie mdrid. i. 1901) 434, by the same author. 

5 *0ui7idra du Yenrniy ed. H. Berenbourg (Paris, 1897-1903), 
i. 18. 

II Some similar cases have been pointed out to the writer of 
the present article by Professor Schwally, who is specially versed 
in these subjects. 

% On the other hand, a curse sometimes takes the form of a 
prayer that no rain may fall upon the grave of the individual in 
question. 

** The substitution of a crudely material Paradise and HeU for 
the vague or wholly negative beliefs of the heathen respecting a 
future existence, was doubtless one of the most important factors 
in the conversion of the Arabs to Muhammad’s teaching. 

ft Nevertheless in an elegy composed upon his death the 
ancient formula occurs, ‘ May Shanfar§. be not far away 1’ 
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fiting the departed is sufficiently obvious from the 
usages of modern Europe.* 

The belief which exists among many primitive 
pees, that the dead are malevolent, and seek to 
injure the living, is one of which no traces are to 
be found among the Arabs. 

VI. MORALS, 

It is almost superfluous to say that the Arabs 
had a generally recognized code of morals, which, 
we must admit, did not always reach a very high 
ethical standard. Some element of religion is con- 
tained in the maxim, which the poets repeat in 
various forms, that the misuse of stren^h leads to 
calamity ;t there are likewise narratives which 
inculcate the same doctrine. Moreover, the poets 
sometimes bring the Deity into immediate con- 
nexion with the fulfilment of duties, for instance, 
as vindicating the sanctity of compacts. But in 
general it may be said that the maintenance of 
morality was due much more to respect for tra- 
ditional usages and public opinion than to fear of 
Divine wrath. 

Literature. — L. Krehl, I>ie Religion der vorislam. Ardbert 
Leipzig, 1863 [antiquated]. The great work on the subject is 
Wellhausen’s Reste arab. Heidentums (—Shizzen it. Vorar- 
beiten, drittes Hef^, Berlin, 1887 [2nd ed. 1897]. Much! of value 
will be found in W. Robertson Smith’s Religion of the SemiteBy 
Edinburgh, 1889 [2nd ed. 1894], and in the works of Ignatius 
Goldziher, esp. his Abhandlungen zur arab. PhilologiCy erster 
Theil, Leyden, 1896. See also the works cited in the bo<^ of this 
article. The present writer cannot recommend D. Nielsen's 
Die aliarab. Mondreligiony Strassburg, 1904. 

TH, NdLDEKE. 

ARAKH. — A tribe of cultivators and field- 
labourers in Northern India, of Dra vidian origin, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 76,436, 
practically all of whom are found in the United 
Provinces. They claim to be Hindus, but their 
religion is really an advanced form of animism, 
and they are never initiated into any of the ortho- 
dox sects. Their tribal goddess is Devi, whom 
they propitiate by a sacrifice of goats, the service 
being done by a class of Brahmans of low rank. 
They observe the usual Hindu feasts, and at that 
of the Karva^ Chauth in October-November their 
women worship the moon by pouring water on the 

S ound from an earthen pot with a spout {harvd)* 
Central India, as in the United Provinces, they 
are not assisted in their domestic worship by 
Brahmans, and their worship is chiefly devoted 
to a snake god whom they call Kartal Deo. 

Literature. — Crooke, Tribes and Castes of tha North-Western 
Provinces and Oudhy 1896, i. 83 f.; Luard, Censtts Reporty 
Central Xndiay 1901, i. 202. CROOKE. 

ARAM.^ANS.— See Syrians. 

ARANYAKAS. — The Ar any aka literature of 
the Hindus holds a position intermediate between 
the Brahmanas and the Upani^ads; in a formal 
and technical sense supplementary to the Brah- 
manas, but sharing generally the themes and 
subject-matter of the Upanisads, which in their 
turn are appended to or form a part of the Aran- 
yakas (see art. Upanisads). These treatises are 
therefore krutiy revealed and inspired Scripture. 
The name indicates either that they were composed 
in the forest [aranye] by the hermits who devoted 
themselves there to a life of seclusion and medita- 
tion, or that thOT were intended to be there read 
and studied. The latter is the Indian view. 4: 

* The outburst of popular indignation which proved fatal to 
the victorious commanders after the battle of Arginusae shows 
that, near the end of the 6th cent, b.o., the bulk of the Athen- 
ians, notwithstanding the rationalistic doctrines of the Sophists, 
still adhered to the belief that funeral rites were of great import- 
ance to the dead. Prom the same standpoint we must regard 
the conduct Antigone ; it is not merely Sk formal expression 
of piety. 

t For example, one poet says, ‘Those who graze on the 
pasture of iniquify are snaitten vdth pestilence.' 

♦ Sayai;;ia on the Taittiriya Arapyaka : ‘ The rule is that this 
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Perhaps both are correct, ^rictly speaking, also, 
each Brahmana had its own Aranyaka, just as each 
Sakhdy or school of Vedic teaching, had its Brah- 
mana ; and the Aranyaka was completed and sup- 
plemented by a corresponding Upanisad. 

This accepted classification of the Sanskrit sacred 
literature is not unconnected vdth the theory 
of the four dkramas (see art. A^RAMa). The 
Brahmanas were the text-books of the Brahman 
householder, upon which he relied for the due 
performance of his obligations as gfhastha. Later 
in life, during the third period, after his retire- 
ment into the forest as vanaprasthay he devoted 
himself to the study of the Aranyaka, as sanctioned 
and adopted in the ^dkhd to which he belonged.* 

It has been shown that the Aranyaka literature 
in general is chronologically of more recent date 
than the samhitds of the Veda, which are known 
to it essentially in the form in which they have 
come down to us ; and that it is later also than the 
Brahmanas. On the other hand, the greater part 
at least is anterior to the period of the sutra com- 
positions, to the character and style of which the 
more recent portions of the Aranyakas a|mroxi- 
mate. Panini f is said to be unacquainted with 
them ; but" in this instance the supposed ignorance 
may be only a matter of name. 

The extant Aranyakas belong to the Bigveda and 
the Yajurveda. There are no known Aranyakas of 
the Samaveda or the Atharvaveda. 

The Aitareya Araryydka of the Bigveda is described as 
a distinct and separate treatise, not forming a part of the 
Ait, Brahmapa. It consists of five divisions, or draiyyakaSy 
of which the lajst two are ascribed to the authors AiSvalayaiia 
and Saunaka, and are written in a later style, suggesting the 
peculiar features of the sutra literature. Chapters 4-6 of the 
second arapyaka form the Upanigad proper. The first aranyaka 
details the rules for the morning, mid-day, and evening offerings 
on the mahdvrata, or great vow day, the last day but one of the 
gavdm-ayanay the * procession of cows.’ The first three chap- 
ters of the second arapyaka treat of the allegorical significance 
of the vJetkamy the spoken word ; t while in the third part is 
discussed, quite after the upani^d manner, the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet and their combinations. § 

The Eau^itaki Araxi^yaka also belongs to the Rigveda, but is 
attached to a different idkhdy or school, that of the Kaugitakins. 
It contains fifteen adhydyaSy or chapters, some of which coincide 
with chapters of the Aitareya Aranyaka. Adhyayas 3-6, accord- 
ing to the usual numbering, form the Upaui^d ; but their posi- 
tion is said to vary in the different manusenpts, as though the 
four chapters of the Upani§«id had originally existed, and been 
in circulation apart from the Arapyaka.jj 
Of the Yajurveda two Arapyakas are known, the Bfhad- 
draryyaka and the Taittiriya Araio-ydkay belonging respectively 
to the White and Black Yajurveda. The former is part of the 
^tapatha Brahmapa, of which it forms the last six adhydym 
or five mapd%hakas of the fourteenth or last book according to 
the Maidhyandina school ; but in the ^dkhd of the Kapvas it 
is reckoned separately as the seventeenth book. Thus the 
Upani^d and the Arapyaka coincide ; but the whole of the last 
bookjm the Madhy. recension also is sometimes considered as 
the Arapyaka.*ir The Taittiriya Ar. consists of 10 books or 
prapdthakaSy of which the first six are the Arapyaka proper. 
These books discuss the mantras for various ceremonies, the 
training and Vedic studies of a Brahman, and the offerings to 
the Fathers. Books vii. to ix. are the Taitt. Up. ; and book x. 
is supplementary, the so-called Mahanarayapa Upanisad. The 
style and contents seem to betray a comparatively late date.** 

arapyakam is for forest-study ; it should be studied, therefore, 
in the forest,’ etc. (Max Muller, Ancient Sanskr. Lit.^ p. 313), 

* Arupeya Upanisad, 2 : the sannyasin Qcuyichara) is to uve 
without the mantras of the Veda, but to observe the three daily 
ablutions, to meditate on the atman, and * of all the Vedas to 
recite the Arapyaka and the Upanisad' (Deussen, Seehzlg Npan. 
p. 698). Of. Yajnavalkya, Rharmaidstray 3. 110: ‘He who 
wishes to attain Yoga should know the Arapyaka' ; Mahdbh. 
1.258 : ‘ this body of the Mahabharata is truth and immortality ; 
it is . . . like the Arapyaka from the Vedas.’ The last two 
quotations are in Max Muller, pp. 330 n, 2, 315 n. 1. See also 
E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 9. 

t About the latter half of the 4th cent. b.o. (b.c. 360 acc. to 
O. Bohtlingk). Others assign to him an earlier date. See 0. M. 
Duff, Chronology of India, London, 1899, p. 7 ; MacdoneH, San- 
skrit Idterature, p. 430 f. 

t * The beginning of the Ait. Ar. is in fact a commentary on 
the Rigveda’ (Max Miiller, p. 1631, cl p. 341), 

§ P. Deussen, Sechzig Upan. d. Veda, p. 10 ff. ; Max Muller, Ic. 

11 Deussen, p. 211; Max Muller, p. 8371; A. B. Keith in 
JRAS, 1908, p. 363 ff., who prefers the name Safikhayana. 

T Max MilUer, p. 329 f. ; SBE, vol xliv., Introd. p. xlixf. 

** Max Muller, p. 3341 ; Deussen, p. 2131. 
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Litbirattjkb,— -T he Aitareya and Taittiriya Ara^yakas have 
been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1876 and 1872 ; 
the Brhadara^yaka, by O. Bohtlingk, Leipzig, :^89, and else- 
where ; the first two adhydyas of the Kausitaki Araijyaka have 
been published by W. Friedlander, Berlin,' 1900, adh. iii.-vi. by 
E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1901, and the remainder is being edited 
by A. B. Keith (see JRAS, 1908, p. 363 ff.). See Max Miiller, 
Mist ofAnc. Sanskr. Lit\ London, 1860, pp. 147, 163 f., 313-318, 
334-841 ; A. Barth, Religions of India% London, 1889, p. 3f. ; 
P. Deussen, Sechzig upanishad’s des Veda^ Leipzig, 1897, 
pp. 8f., 10 ff., 21 f., 213 f., 373 ff. ; A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature, London, 1890, pp. 84, 60, 204 f., 208 f., 231 ff. 

A. S. Gedek. 

ARBITRARINESS is, according to the popular 
use of the term, that quality which is ascribed to 
an act of will (arbitrium), and whatsoever follows 
from it, not merely in so far as it is free, but in so 
far as the choice of the individual who wills is not 
influenced by consideration for others or respect 
for any law which is not self-imposed. Hence 
arbitrariness tends to imply capriciousness, irration- 
ality, and an incalculame character generally. It 
must be in this wider sense that the word is em- 
ployed by critics of the indeterminist theory of the 
Freedom of the Will (wh. see), when they say that 
that doctrine implies total arbitrariness of the will. 

The theory of the arbitrariness of good, advanced 
by the Scotists, Occam and Descartes, is the doc- 
trine that good is good because it proceeds from the 
undetermined will of God, who has chosen and com- 
manded it ; a moral act is not intrinsically good. 
Cf. Windelband, JSist. of JPhilos. (Eng. tr. ) 332, 394. 

G. B. T. Boss. 

ARBITRATION is an arrangement by which 
two persons, having a difference, agree to submit 
it to the decision of a third, and to abide by that 
decision when it has been given. Such an agree- 
ment precludes either party from instituting a 
suit in the ordinary Courts of law on the matter in 
question ; and indeed those Courts are so favour- 
able to arbitration that they will make the sub- 
mission to arbitration a rule of Court, so that the 
decision of the third person, called the arbiter or 
arbitrator, may be enforced at law by either party 
against the other. 

The reasons which induce persons who would 
otherwise become litigants to prefer a reference to 
arbitration to a suit at law are : (1) that it does 
not involve the personal hostility caused by legal 
proceedings ; (2) that it is more economical in its 
cost ; (3) that the arbitrator is at liberty to con- 
sider the whole circumstances of the matter in dis- 
pute, and to arrive at what in his opinion is an 
equitable solution of it ; (4) that the arbitrator is 
a person selected by themselves upon the ground 
of nis special fitness to deal with that matter. 

It does not often happen, however, that the two 
parties at variance are able to agree upon a third 
who possesses equally the confidence of both. The 
ordinary form of arbitration is, therefore, the 
appointment by each party of a difierent arbi- 
trator, and the appointment by the two arbitrators 
of a third person as oversman or umpire, by whom 
any difference between the two arbitrators shall he 
decided. In England the proceedings in arbitra- 
tion are regulated by statute, and are, therefore, 
only a degree less formal than those of a suit at 
law. They begin with a submission to the arbi- 
trators of the question in dispute; then there is 
the acceptance oy the arbitrators of the burden of 
the reference, and the fixing by them of a time 
for hearing the parties. At that time each party 
may be heard in person or by solicitor or counsel ; 
the evidence of witnesses and of documents may 
be tendered, and the arbitrators may administer 
an oath to each witness, or take his affirmation, 
which will render him liable to the penalties of 
perjury if his evidence he false in any material 
particular. 

The decision of the arbitrator or umpire, when 


duly arrived at, is binding upon both parties, and 
the Courts will not enter upon any inquiry whether 
it is right or wrong. He draws it up in the form 
of an award, and, speaking generally, the Courts 
accept that award as conclusive. There are cases, 
however, where it may appear to the Court that 
the arbitrator has neglected the elementary prin- 
ciples of justice, as by refusing to hear evidence, 
or has not brought his mind to the consideration 
of the subject, or has not disposed of the question 
really at issue, or has in some other way failed in 
the due exercise of his functions ; and the Court 
wTdl in such case either refer the matter back to 
him, or hold that it is not ousted of its own 
inherent jurisdiction to determine that matter. 
For these reasons the parties in their choice of an 
arbitrator, and the arbitrators in their choice of an 
umpire, should be careful to select a person who, 
whether a practising lawyer or not, has a mind 
imbued with the principles of law, and has had some 
experience in their practical application, as well as 
an expert knowledge of the definite questions at 
issue. 

^ In certain cases, in order to avoid the cost of 
litigation, a recourse to arbitration has been pre- 
scribed or authorized by statute. The Savings 
Banks Acts, the Friendly Societies Acts, the 
Building Societies Acts, and the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts contain provisions to this 
efiect. In the case of the Savings Banks, includ- 
ing the Post Office Savings Banks, all disputes 
between a depositor or other claimant and the 
Bank are to be settled by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and the iurisdiction of the Courts of law 
is ousted. As, however, the depositor has no 
choice in the matter, this is in eft'ect only the 
creation of another Court having final jurisdiction, 
and using cheaper and more speedy methods than 
those of the ordinary Courts, In the other cases 
the statutes enable a society to provide by its rules 
that all disputes shall be referred to arbitration, 
and to define in those rules the manner in which 
the arbitrators shalTbe chosen. Where the rules 
contain such a provision, the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of law is equally ousted, and the member 
or other claimant has no other remedy than to 
avail himself of the arbitration thus provided. 

In regard to the trade disputes between employer 
and employed, which frequently lead to much 
I suffering and loss when pursued by the ordinary 
I methods of trade warfare — strikes and lockouts — 
much may he done by means of arbitration and 
conciliation. Thus among the ironworkers of the 
country a permanent Board of Conciliation has 
been established, consisting of a given number of 
workmen and of representatives of the employers, 
who meet periodically to adjudicate on any ques- 
tions of dispute that may have arisen in the course 
of the employment, and to prescribe any change 
in the current rate of wages that may be neces- 
sary. Their decisions are accepted by both parties, 
and the establishment of the Board has procured 
a long industrial peace in that particular trade. 
By the Conciliation Act of 1896 the parties to any 
trade dispute may apply to the Board of Trade to 
appoint a conciliator, and this method has been 
adopted with success in many important trade dis- 
putes. Lord Bosebery, Lord James of Hereford, 
Mr. Asquith, and other eminent statesmen have 
accepted the office of conciliator, and the results 
have been in general satisfactory — not only in 
saving the workmen and their families from much 
distress and the employers from heavy loss, but 
in re-establishing friendly and kindly relations 
between them. In like manner, arbitration has 
frequently been invoked in the United States in 
cases of conflict between capital and labour, as 
when, in the great miners’ strike of 1902, President 
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Roosevelt appointed a Board of Arbitration which 
satisfactorily settled the disputes in question. 
Some States, as New Jersey, have regularly ap- 
pointed State Boards of Arbitration. 

Another still more important development of 
the principle of arbitration, rich in its promise for 
the peace of the world, has been its application to 
disputes between nations. Such disputes, even 
more than those between individuals, are apt to be 
coloured with local prejudice, amour propr&^ and all 
the elements that go to make up the sentiment of 
patriotism. Nothing is more difficult than for the 
people of one country, party to such a dispute, to 
appreciate the strength of the case of the other 
party. The nations honour and prestige are 
thought to be at issue on the result of the dispute ; 
and nothing is easier than to create an unreasoning 
popular clamour for war. To substitute for the 
appeal to arms — ^with all its consequences to both 
countries in bloodshed, suffering, waste, and de- 
moralization — an appeal to argument and to calm 
reason is a triumph of civilization. The supersti- 
tion of the ancients led them to think that the 
gods would defend the right, and even in Christian 
times we have seen two hostile armies each ap- 
pealing to the god of battles for success upon that 
ground ; but, in fact, the recourse to war is nothing 
but a resort to brute force. 

An instance in point is afforded by the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. A question arose between those 
two Stal es as to their rights in certain portions of the territory 
called British Guiana. In 1890 the Venezuelan Government 
proposed a reference to arbitration on this question, which 
Great Britain refused. Thereupon the Government of the 
United States of America interposed^ upon the ground that any 
hostile action taken by Great Britain against Venezuela would 
be an infringement of the Monroe doctrine, and President 
Cleveland took upon himself to appoint a Commission to ascer- 
tain the rights of the matter. The British Government having 
refused to recognize this Commission, a wave of warlike en- 
thusiasm swept over the United States, and if popular excite- 
ment had had its way, a war between those two great and 
kindred nations would have resulted, with all its horrible con- 
sequences, arising out of a matter of no real importance to 
either. Fortunately, better counsels prevailed, and Great 
Britain and Venezuela agreed to a reference to arbitration. 
The result of that arbitration was a concession to Venezuela of 
territory which Great Britain had more than once offered to 
that State, and the confirmation in other respects of the con- 
tentions of the British Government. 

A still more famous instance is that known as the ‘ Alabama ' 
arbitration. Durin| the Civil War in the United States, result- 
ing from the secession of the Southern or Confederate States, 
a vessel was built at Birkenhead, which was allowed to leave 
English waters, and was armed and commissioned by the Con- 
federate Government. The United States ambassador had 
complained to the British Government of the breach.of neutrality 
involved in the building and equipment of this vessel, and 
orders were riven to stop it ; but by an accident those orders 
were delayed till after the ship had actually sailed. In the 
course of the following two years this ship, named the 
* Alabama,* destroyed much property belonging to citizens 
of the United States, and at the close of the war the Govern- 
ment of those States claimed the value of that property from 
the British Government as damages for which Great Britain 
was liable through its unintentional breach of neutrality. The 
British Government accepted the responsibility, and agreed to 
refer tbe settlement of the amount payable to arbitration. The 
amount awarded was 15^ million dollars. 

E. W. Bbabrook. 

ARCANI DISCIPLINA.— The name ffiven by 
Dallsens to the custom in the Early catholic 
Church of keeping the administration of Baptism 
and the Holy Supper, with related doctrines and 
rites, a secret from all except the baptized. Various 
reasons for this practice have been suggested by 
scholars. It was not due to anj teaching of the 
NT, and the openness with which Justin Martyr 
describes the worship of the Church, and the fact 
that the followers of Marcion had not the practice, 
show that it was not usual before the third quarter 
of the 2nd century. 

^ There is every reason to suppose that the celehra- i 
tion of the Holy Supper by the congregations in I 
Apostolic times was virtually private. JDanger of i 
persecution led to concealment of the Christian 
assemblies and rites. The measures of the Roman 


government prevented the celebration of the Supper 
and the Agapse at night, and compelled the ob- 
servance of the former in connexion with the open 
preaching of the word in the daytime, and perhaps 
the gradual abandonment of the latter. The cate- 
chumens were then dismissed before the ^ com- 
municants entered upon the Holy Simper itself. 
The catechumenate afforded a period of probation. 
In the first part of it the candidates were instructed 
in the general principles of religion. ^ It was iust 
before their baptism that they were instructed in 
the mysteries of the faith. The Creed, and perhaps 
the doctrine of the Trinity which explained the 
formula of Baptism, were not imparted to them 
until just before their baptism; and tbe Lord’s 
Prayer not until afterwards. The example of the 
heathen Mysteries was felt. Those who had been 
admitted to the Communion, having gone through 
the ^ades of the catechumenate, and having trans- 
acted successive renunciations and exorcisms, were 
spoken of as ‘ The Initiated.’ Finally, it became 
usual to regard those rites from which all but 
the full members of the Church were excluded as 
[ ‘Mysteries,’ and to transfer to them the awe 
I that belonged to ethnic Mysteries, As Th. Har- 
nack says, ‘ The mystical became mysterious, and 
the liturgical became thenrgic.’ He traces the 
great change to the gradual concentration of all 
the authority of the Church in the episcopate, 
due to the necessity of opposing its authority to 
Gnostic sects and their teachings. The rites of 
the Church were thought to have no validity apart 
from the bishops ; and those performed by them 
were invested with mysterious awfulness. To this 
conception of Divine worship, Roman Catholic 
writers have joined the notion of a secret tradition 
of doctrine from the Apostles, in addition to the 
teaching of the NT. To this tradition they ascribe, 
for instance, the doctrine of Transnbstantiation, 
and also the reverence for images and for the saints. 

This Secr&t Discipline, beginning about a.d. 175, 
was in vogue until the end of the 6th century. Its 
features may, perhaps, he best set forth by the 
following quotations from Fathers and teachers of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

Tert. (Preserip. Mcsr. xli.) : ‘ To begin with, it is doubtful who 
is a catechumen and who a believer ; they have all access alike, 
they hear alike, they pray alike— even heathens, if any such 
happen to come among them. That which is holy they will 
cast to the dogs ; and their pearls, although (to be sure) they are 
not real ones, they will fling to the swine. Simplicity they will 
have to consist in the overthrow of discipline, attention to 
which on our part they call pandering.* 

Basil {de Sp* 27) : * Of the beliefs and practices whether 
generally accepted or puhlidy enjoined which are preserved 
m the Church, some we possess derived from written teaching ; 
others we have received delivered to us “ in a mystery ’* by the 
tradition of the Apostles ; and both of these in relation to true 
religion have the same force.’ 

(In a note in Nicene Fathers^ vol. viii. p. 41 Am. ed., Photius 
is quoted : ‘ In this work Eulogius [Patriarch of Alexandria 
679-607] says that of the doctrines (SiSay/btarwi/) handed down in 
the church by the ministers of the word, some are Soyixara, and 
others laip-uyfiaroL. The distinction is that My/tara are announced 
with concealment and prudence, and are often designedly com- 
passed with obscurity, in order that holy things may not be 
exposed to profane persons or pearls cast before swine. KijptJy- 
(xara, On the other hand, are announced without any conceal- 
ment ’). 

‘For we are not,’ Basil continues, ‘content with what the 
Apostle or the Gospel has recorded, but both in preface and 
conclusion we add other words as being of great importance 
to the validity of the ministry, and these we derive from un- 
written teaching. Moreover, we bless the water of baptism and 
the oil of the chrism, and besides this the catechumen who is 
being baptized. On what written authority do we do this? 
Is not our authority silent and mystical tradition? . . . Does 
not this come from that unpublished and secret teaching which 
our fathers guarded in a silence out of the reach of curious 
meddling and inquisitive investigation? Well had they learnt 
the lesson that the awful dignity of the mysteries is best pre- 
served by silence. What the uninitiated are not even allowed 
to look at was hardly likely to be publicly paraded about in 

written documents Moses was wise enough to know 

that contempt attaches to the trite and to the obvious, while a 
keen interest is naturally associated with the unusual and the 
unfamiliar. In the same manner the AposUes and Father* 
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who laid down laws for the Church from the heginning thus 
guarded the awful dignity of the mysteries in secrecy and 
silence, for what is bruited abroad at random among the com- 
mon folk is no mystery at all. This is the reason for our tradi- 
tions of unwritten precepts and practices, that the knowledge 
of our dogmas may not become neglected and contemned by 
the multitude through familiarity. ‘‘Dogma " and “ Kerygma” 
are two distinct things: the former is observed in sUen(^; 
the latter is proclaimed to all the world.’ 

Cyril Jer. (Qatech, vi. 29) : ‘ These Mysteries, which the Ohurdi 
now explains to thee who art passing out of the class of Cate- 
chumens, it is not the custom to explain to heathen. For to a 
heathen we do not explain the mysteries concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, nor before Catechumens do we speak 
plainly of the Mysteries ; but many things we often speak in a 
veiled way, that the believers who know may understand, and 
they who know not may get no hurt.’ 

Ambrose (c. Myster. i.) : ‘ The season now warns us to speak 
of the Mysteries, and to set forth the purport of the sacraments, 
which if we had thought it well to teach before baptism to those 
who were not yet initiated, we should be considered rather to 
have betrayed than to have portrayed the Mysteries. And then, 
too, another reason is that the light itself of the Mysteries will 
shed itself with more e£fect upon those who are expecting they 
know not what, than if any discourse had come beforehand.* 

Origen (c. i. 7) : ‘Crucifixion, Resurrection, Incarnation 
are well known. But that there should be certain doctrines, 
not made known to the multitude, which are (revealed) after 
the exoteric ones have been taught, is not a peculiarity of 
Christianity, but also of philosophic systems, in which some 
truths are exoteric and some esoteric.’ 

When, in consequence of the conversion of the 
Empire and the prevalence of Infant Baptism, the 
old catechumenate of adults fell away, the Dis- 
cij^lina Arcani ceased to he, although in the Greek 
Liturgy the distinction between a Missa Catechu- 
menorum and a Missa Fidelium is still marked by 
the deacon’s warning to all the catechumens to go 
out of the church. 

LiTBRATimii.— Art. on ‘Arkandisciplin’ inPjRJSr*(v. Zezsch- 
witz) and PRE^ (Bonwetsch) ; * Disciplina Arcani* m the Diet. 
Christ. Ant. ; also Th. Harnack, Ber Christ. Gemeindegottes- 
dienst im apostoL u. altkathol, Zeitalter (1864), esp. pp. 3-60 ; 
Edwin Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church (1888), pp. 283-309; John Dallaeus, Be 
Soripiis <moe sub Dionysii Areopagitce nomine circumferantur 
(1666); Meier, Be recondita ueteris ecdesioe theologia (1670); 
Schelstrate, Antiquitas illustrata circa concilia gemralia et 
provincialia (1678); Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
Churchy X. xiv. xv. (1708-1722, Engl. 1876); Fromman, Be 
Disciplina Arcani (1833); Richd. Rothe, Be BiscivUnoe Arcani 
Origine (1841) ; Th. Zshn.Glaubensregel u. Tavfbekenntnis in 
d. alien Kirche ; Anrich, Bas antike Mysterienwesen in seinem 
Einfluss auf das Christentum (1894); Horn, Outlines of 
Liturgies on the basis of Harnack (1890). 

Edward T. Horn. 

ARCH .OOLOGY. — i. Archaeology is a descrip- 
tive science, dealing with the interpretation of 
the remains of past phases of human civiliza- 
tion. Etymologically, the name denotes the 
study of origins generally (from Gr. ‘ origin ’ ; 
dpxutos, ‘original’), and strictly it implies that 
the remains which it studies are interpreted as 
members of an originative or developmental series, 
irrespective of their nearness to the present time. 
Popularly, however, archaeology is restricted to 
mean the ‘ study of antiquity,’ and is understood 
to mean the interpretation, either^ generally, of 
all the available evidence for past phases of 
civilization (in which sense it includes formal 
‘history’ among its subdivisions); or, more par- 
ticularly, of such evidence as is furnished by the 
materiail remains of human handiwork. In the 
latter and commoner sense, archaeology stands 
alongside formal history, which is concerned with 
the interpretation of documents ; and it is to be re- 
garded essentially as the ‘ past tense ’ of technology, 
and of the aestnetic criticism of manufactured 
objects. Archaeology, like palaeontology and 
geolo^, which are the analogous ‘past tenses’ 
or ‘historical’ aspects of biology and geography, 
is a science of observation solely. Experiment is 
contemplated only in so far as it maylbe possible 
to test interpretation {e.g. of the evidence for an 
obsolete mode of manipmation) by re-constituting 
now the presumed conditions of the ancient process, 
so as to attain an analogous result. 

It is only in its wider signification that archae- 


ology comes into contact with the stndy of 
religion or ethics. Ancient technology and 
ancient aesthetic, considered specially, occupy 
their own domain apart. But there are few, if 
any, religions which have not prompted the pro- 
duction of monuments, ornaments, utensils, and 
other ritual accessories ; or affected the form and 
decoration of the instruments of daily life. And 
as these material expressions of religious ideas, 
once produced, are capable of preservation inde- 
pendently of their makers, they may be, and often 
are, the only evidence wlxich has been preserved 
of the religion of an extinct people, whose beliefs 
and traditions have perished with it. 

2 . Archaeological evidence may establish the 
occurrence of an act or a custom within assignable 
limits either of (a) space or of (6) time. 

(a) To prove the distribution of an occurrence 
in space, the method of archaeology is geographical. 
The instances which have been observed are 
tabulated in their geographical context, and 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary 
may be presumed provisionally to indicate 
a continuous distribution over the intervening 
areas. Such evidence to the contrary would 
be supplied inter alia by diversity of physical 
circumstance, exempting humanity locally from 
the need, or the inducement, to act m the 
manner presumed ; or by evidence of the presence 
locally of other human observances inconsistent 
with the act or custom in question. The quality, 
as well as the quantity, of evidence requisite to 
give archeeological proof varies almost indefinitely. 
But in general, quality is incomparably more 
cogent than quantity, and positive evidence than 
negative; a single really well - authenticated 
occurrence (e.g, of an object of human manu- 
facture or of recognized style in a given area), not 
only supplies the contradictory instance to all 
negative generalities, hut gives a positive though 
indefinite presumption that further instances 
exist. This characteristic, archaeology shares with 
all branches of knowledge which are concerned 
with discontinuous series ; the area actually open 
to inspection is at the same time so arbitrarily 
assigned, and so small a proportion of the whole, 
that the probable value of every positive instance 
is in any case somewhat greater, and of every 
negative instance somewhat less, than it would 
he in a region of which the larger part has been 
already explored. This theoretical consideration 
is in the main confirmed by a retrospect of the 
archaeological work of the last century. As in 
geology, a vei^ small number of well -selected 
data from small areas isolated from each other, 
and indicated by accidental circumstances, have 

E ermitted a hypothetical re-construction of the 
uman culture of wide regions, which subsequent 
evidence, more copious, continuous, and cogent 
logically, has done little if anything to modify, 
or even to confirm. 

Archaeology, being concerned with evidence 
which has already been exposed for a while to 
the accidents of tune, is confronted with discon- 
tinuous evidence in another sense also. Some 
classes of objects, no less characteristic and in- 
structive than the rest, are composed of materials 
which decay readily, and leave little or no trace 
even when deposited in closed chanabers. Conse- 
quently, archaeology is concerned in most cases 
with evidence which has alreaidy undergone a 
process of quite arbitrary selection, and is com- 
pelled to qualify its conclusions accordingly. 
And even where the remains themselves are 
durable, the ravages of man or animals — ^the 
latter often far more elusive and perplexing than 
the former— have restricted the evidence again, 
objects of intrinsic value, or distasteful signifi- 
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cance (such as the moniunents of a hated ruler 
or an alien creed) disappearing most readily, and 
causing the most serious breaks in the record. 

( 6 ) To prove the distribution of similar oc- 
currences in time, or the sequence of dissimilar 
occurrences, archseology depends, again, like 
geology, on the comparison of simultaneities. 
Sequence of manufacture, among a series of relics 
of antiquity, may be determined either directly 
on the evidence of sequence of deposition (as in 
a stratified rubbish-heap, where the under layers 
must be older than those which overlie them) ; 
or indirectly, by comparison of style. The latter 
method, however, gives, strictly speaking, a series 
which is only morphological, not historical ; it is 
evidence of change, not of development; and in 
many cases such a series is capable of being read 
in either direction, since no precise criterion exists 
to distin^ish immaturity from decadence. When 
doubt arises from this cause as to which is the 
initial end of a series, recourse must be had in 
the long run to the evidence of stratification ; but 
an approximate proof can frequently be con- 
structed if it is possible to correlate a number of 
concurrent series. 

For example, on a given site, a large number of tombs may 
be found, each containing examples of pottery, metal-work, 
stone-work, and other manufactures, of varying design. There 
is a probability that the tombs represent burials of a consider- 
able number of successive generations. The pottery, weapons, 
and so forth, form morphological series, independent but 
approximately concurrent ; t*.«. phase D of the pottery is always 
found with phases ed ore of the metal- work ; phase Q always 
with phases p q or r, never with o or s. In these circumstances, 
clear evidence as to the direction in which any one series is to 
be read biologically is conclusive for the remainder, and for 
the culture as a whole ; and such evidence would be supplied 
if any one kind of object began to appear suddenly and 
copiously as a useful implement at I;, for example, and was 
replaced in adjacent phases by substitutes of less appropriate 
forms or materials, or otherwise clearly imitative. If these 
after-types occur at i, m, and after, the historical order of the 
whole series is from a to 2 ; if at j and before, the order is from 
2 to a. 

It is, of course, often the case that a purely 
morphological series is concurrent at one or more 
points with another series which belongs to a 
‘historic’ civilization, that is, to one in which 
the relative antiquity of each phase can be 
represented by an ‘ absolute ’ or chronological date. 
In these circumstances alone is it possible to deter- 
mine the actual rate of technological progress, 
and thereby of other elements of a civilization. 

Such cases of contact between concurrent series 
representing the civilizations of difierent areas 
or regimes can only show valid contemporaneity 
when the proof is bilateral. 


In locality A, for example, a group of objects of diverse 
styles are found together as the result of a single act of 
deposition, such as a burial, or the laying of a foundation- 
stone. In such a case, obviously, none of the objects which 
compose the group can be of a later date of manufacture than 
the date of its deposition in that group. On the other hand, 
any of them may have been of any imaginable age already, at 
the moment of deposition. External evidence (of custom, 
workmanship, and the like) alone can decide in each case 
whether the indigenous objects aaa included in the find-group 
fairly represent the phase of culture a, at which it has been 
ascertained that the group was deposited in the place where 
it was found. Now, if this find-group at A contains, not only 
indigenous objects aaa of relative date a in the series char- 
acteristic of this locality A, but also an object of exotic origin 
b, the circumstance (otherwise demonstrated) that the object 
b is of the relative date /3 in the series B does not prove that 
the phase o, to which the group as a whole belongs, is con- 
temporary with phase /3, hut only that it is not of any later 
date ; for the object b may have been of any age already at 
the moment of its deposit at A. If, however, even a single 
object of orinn a and date a is found at B with objects of 
origin b and date p in the B-series, then by the same reasoning 
a is not of later date than the objects bbh with which it has 
been found. And if so, the proof is complete, that a and b are 
contemporary; for it was already known that an object b 
could not be of later date than aaa. 

It is merely a matter of accurate observation to determine 
whether in any mven case it is certain that the exotic object 
was really deposited simultaneously* with the rest of the find- 
group, and not intruded into it at some later time. 

3 . The combination of evidence derived from 
distributions in space and sequences in time gives 
archseological proof of the transmission of new 
characters from one centre of civilization to 
another. 

A character x which has already appeared at phase y in series 
(or region) A does not appear in series B until phase « (which 
has been shown otherwise to be contenmorary' with e in series 
A) ; it is absent, moreover, from series 0 until phase h. Here 
alternative interpretations are offered. The character may 
have been introduced from A to B, or it may have arisen 
spontaneously also at B. At 0, moreover. It may have arisen 
spontaneously, or have been introduced directly from A ; or 
in addition, it may have been introduced directly from B and 
only indirectly from A, and so forth, the number of alterna- 
tives increasing directly with that of the series or regions in 
question. The conclusive proof of direct transmission is given 
only when, in addition to objects of similar style to the 
archetype at A, but of demonstrably local origin, B yields an 
object which demonstrably originated at A. Such proof is 
furnished most clearly by unpremeditated evidence supplied 
by the physical composition of the object; e.g. knives of an 
unusual style but ms^e of bronze occur on an island B which 
yields copper and tin but not iron ; there is no adequate proof 
that these are not due to indigenous invention. But if there 
occurs also at B a knife of the same style but made of iron, 
and iron knives of exactly this exotic style are also found in 
an accessible iron-yielding area A, the probability becomes 
very strong that the knife found at B is exotic, and the pro- 
tot^e of the bronze examples, which differ from it only in 
being of indigenous material. The proof, however, becomes 
conclusive only when it is shown that bronze, or this particular 
variety of bronze, was not in use at A. Otherwise there is 
still the possibility that the bronze knives at B may also be 
imports either from A or from some other region 0 which 
culturally is dependent on A. JOHN L. MyeES. 
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iEgean ( J. B. Stoughton Holboen), p. 677. 
American (L. H. Gray), p. 683. 
Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 689. 
Buddhist. — See Architecture (Chinese), p. 693, 
and Temples. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 692. 

Chinese (Chiuta Ito), p. 693. 

Christian (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 696. 
Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 722. 
Etruscan and Early Italian. — See Art (Etruscan). 
Greek (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 726, 

Hindu (Vincent A. Smith), p. 740. 

Japanese.— See Architecture (Shinto). 

ARCHITECTURE (^gean). — Of the arcH- 
tecture in Greek lands before the true Hellenic 
architecture appeared upon the scene we know com- 
paratively little, but even that little is great com- 
imred with our almost entire ignorance of the 
subject a generation ago. The account of the great 


i ewish (L Abrahams), p. 743. 
dithraic (F. CUMONT), p. 744. 

Muslim (H. Saladin), p. 745. 

Muslim in Egypt and Syria (M. van Berohem), 
p. 757. 

Persian (A. V. Williams Jackson), p. 760. 
Phoenician (T. G. PINCHES), p. 764. 

Renaissance (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 717. 
Roman (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 767. 
Shinto (W. G. Aston), p. 773 . 

Slavonic (L. Leger), p. 773. 

Teutonic. — See Art (Teutonic). 

Tibetan.— See Temples. 

discoveries of Schliemann at Tiryms, Mvcenae,* and 
Troy, restoring to us the Homeric world, of whose 

* The author of this art. and artt. on Christian, Greek, and 
Roman Architecture always uses the Greek spelling of Greek 
names, but in the case of familiar words he has submitted to 
the spelling elsewhere adopted in the Encydopaedia. 
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very existence the greatest scholars were sceptical, 
reads like a fairy story. Since then a long series 
of excavations, carried out with greater and 
greater scientific precision throughout the whole 
iEgean area, has provided for us a mass of 
material which it will probably require the scholar- 
ship of many years to analyze and reduce to 
anything like systematic order. As yet no con- 
clusions can be more than tentative. 

This pre - Hellenic architecture can hardly be 
considered the parent of Greek architecture: its 
influence was on the whole smaller than might 
have been expected ; indeed, the difierence between 
them serves to emphasize the originality and 
independence of the Hellenic style that came 
after. It is convenient to term this architecture 
and the civilizations to which it belonged * j®gean,^ 
as it flourished not only in Greece itself but 
throughout all the coasts and islands of the 
^gean Sea. But, at the same time, although 
there is a certain continuity of development -with 
no decided break, such as exists between itself and 
the architecture of the Hellenes, it is nevertheless 
marked by changes and new departures that seem 
to imply influences from without, if not political 
and racial upheavals. These are at present ex- 
ceedingly obscure and open to controversy, and 
it is difficult to do more than glance at the main 
trend of development. 

(1) During the neolithic age in the iEgean, at some 
time which may be put approximately 6000 years 
before the Christian era, there was a primitive 
but flourishing civilization, implying a highly 
developed commerce, extending as far as Egypt, 
with some powers of navigation. Its centre 
apparently was in Crete, and is marked by the 
exploitation of the obsidian in the island of Melos, 
which, some considerable time afterwards, de- 
veloped its own resources during the flourishing 
epoch of the town, now known to archseologists, 
from the name of the neighbouring village, as 
Phylakopi. In this very remote era the neolithic 
remains at Knossos contain obsidian, and Melos 
is the only known source of obsidian anywhere 
near the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Obsidian beads are found in Egypt in remains to 
which a rough date of the seventh millennium may 
be assigned, and obsidian flakes occur there some 
600 years or so later. By the time of the 
foundation of the first city at Phylakopi the trade 
was very considerable. The architectural achieve- 
ment of this age must have been of an exceedingly 
simple nature, probably merely wattle and daub 
huts, as the marked clay strata testify wherever 
there have been settlements. Wooden or half- 
timber houses may conceivably have succeeded 
them, but they have left no remains, and we 
have Nothing but an inference from a later mode 
of construction to point in this direction. Some- 
thing, however, of the working of quarried stone 
is seen, at any rate towards the close of the neo- 
lithic period, in the cist graves found principally 
at Amorgos and at Pelos in Melos. It is there- 
fore quite possible that a few of the more important 
buildmgs may have been of stone, but of these 
there is practically no evidence. At the very 
close of the neolithic period we seem to have 
stone- waUed houses appearing at Purges in Paros 
and also in S.W. Naxos, and these may represent 
an older tradition. It is also conceivable that 
sun-dried bricks may occasionally have been used, 
which, under certain conditions, can disappear, 
leaving practically no trace of their form. 

(2) A definite style of stone building begins to 
appear about the commencement of the fourth 
millennium. The settlements are marked by their 
unwalled and unfortified nature, and, as far as 
the slight evidence goes, seem to have been laid 


out almost as scattered groups of buildings, yet 
in the main preserving a certain parallelism of 
plan, although they do not seem to be arranged 
along definite street lines. The building is rough 
rubble work of comparatively small stones bu?lfc 
with clay and mud, and plastered over with the 
same ; lime mortar is not yet used. So far there 
are no signs of any religious buildmgs as such, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the Aigean 
development there seems to have been hardly 
anything of the nature of religious architecture. 
This is one of the essential contrasts between 
these peoples and the Greeks, whose religious 
buildings were of such marvellous excellence and 
occupied so prominent a place in their style. The 
nature of the architecture, however, is of import- 
ance for the purposes of this article, as it is 
necessary to grasp both the resemblances and the 
differences between the architectural principles of 
the two styles, in order fully to understand the 
position ox Greek religious architecture in the 
Iiistory of the art. 

(3) A third architectural stage is reached roughly 
about B.c. 3000, when a closer system of town 
building, generally although nob necessarily forti- 
fied, is adopted. It is marked by an elaborate 
system of street planning, with a distinct preference 
for rectangular rather than convergent systems. 
There is a very considerable advance in the art 
of building, with a regular drainage system beneath 
the streets. We find lime beginning to be used. 
There are great walls and fortifications, and the 
towns in the generality of cases are no longer open. 
The probable cause seems to have been pressure 
from the north, which rendered these fortifications 
necessary. They apparently first made their 
appearance upon the mainland, and worked their 
way southward, the cities of the maritime power 
of Crete remaining unwalled, probably on account 
of that very sea jjower. The great orick city of 
Troy, the second in the series, already shows this 
type completely developed, and its final destruc- 
tion must have been at least as early as B.C. 2000. 
The second city at Phylakopi is of this type, and 
it was probably founded somewhere about B.O. 
3000, reaching its prime about B.c. 2500. 

Of the general character of building, it may be 
said that it passes from a comparatively rude to 
a highly developed style, and indeed might be 
divided into periods. But the variations of type 
are far greater in their local than in their chrono- 
logical aspect, which latter is much more visible 
in the paintings and the minor arts of pottery. 
Architecturally, the second city of Troy is more 
akin to the great sixth city than either is to any 
period of Knossian architecture. The architecture 
seems to reach its zenith somewhat earlier than 
the other arts, and begins to show signs of decad- 
ence while they are stul in some ways advancing. 

It may seem strange to sum up a period, running 
into many hundreds of years, as though there were 
a single style throughout. But in the present state 
of our knowledge, particularly in the extreme un- 
certainty of the chronology, some such simplifica- 
tion is necessary if lengthy controversial matter 
is to be excluded. Very approximately it may be 
said that the architecture was at its finest at a 
time ranging round the 17th century B.C. But cer- 
tain broad general characteristics may be noticed. 
The materials and construction used seem to have 
differed veiy considerably locally, such intract- 
able material as basalt appearing at Phylakopi, 
and limestone, gypsum, brick, schist, etc., in other 
places; and varying from the roughest blocks, 
hardly shaped at all, to the finest jointed masonry, 
such as we see at Phaistos or in the walls of the 
great naegaron at Knossos. Even early in the 
period there is good sound work with headers and 
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stretchers roughly shaped, as at Phylakopi. On 
the whole, work on the Greek mainland is rougher 
and less carefully finished, the so-called cyclopean 
masonry at Tiryns and elsewhere being typical. 
This would point to the civilizing influence proceed- 
ing from the south northward. Troy seems to be 
somewhat outside the main stream. Its archi- 
tecture, particularly its fortifications, is very 
advanced, although in other particulars its civiliza- 
tion seenas to be behind the rest of the JEgean. 

There is a great tendency from the first to use 
rubble for interior walls and for less important 
structures. This is faced with plaster and 
frequently elaborately painted, as in the fresco 
of the Flower Gatherer at Knossos, or the absol- 
utely delightful example of the Flying Fish at 
Phylakopi. Another method is to build one or 
two courses with great blocks of ashlar masonry 
and raise the rubble walls upon the top. In 
outside work some such foundation is almost 
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necessary. In the early second city of Troy, 
built mainly of sun-dried brick, there is a sub- 
structure of stone to protect the brick from the 
web. Rubble tends to become more common in 
later work, and sometimes later rubble walls are 
found built upon older stone foundations. The 
system may be the origin of the orthostatai of 
later Greek architecture (q.v,). Sometimes there 
is also a projecting plinth, as in the case of the 
limestone blocks below the gypsum in the West 
Court at Knossos, or the reverse arrangement, 
with the^ gypsum blocks below, on the southern 
terrace (fig. 1). This is quite possibly the origin of 
another Greek feature, the stylobate [see Archi- 
tecture ((>reek)]. Another method, which on 
account of its material was not likely to survive 
to our day, seems to have been something of the 
nature of a half timber construction, in which 
courses of short lengths of timber set transversely 
in plaster across the wall were used at intervals 
in the ashlar, or plastered rubble, as the case 
might be (fig. 2). There are grounds for sup- 
posing that we have the remains of such a course 
in the megaron at Knossos. In interiors the ends 
of these were masked by rosettes or medallions. 
In the last phase of ^gean architecture, the 


over the doorway of the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus [see p. 683 and figs. 3 and 17]. 

On the whole it may be said that there is a 
distinct architectural decadence which in Crete 
becomes obviously marked about the 14th century 
B.C. Rut in the north it seems to be otherwise, 
and the masonry continues to improve until a later 
date, as, for instance, in the very fine beehive tombs 
at Mycense, which may be not much earlier than 
the 13th century. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the artistic impulse spread from the 
south. Hence the north would be longer in develop- 
ing ; and, on the other hand, a northern subjugation 
of Crete, which seems to be probable, would have 
greatly arrested progress there. 

The spanning of openings seems in most instances 
to have been with timber lintels, and in early work 
the stones are not even gathered over above. 
Stone lintels, however, were sometimes used. The 
jambs of doors were very commonly of stone, and 
m later work certainly an inward inclination was 
usual, which is very possibly the origin of the same 
feature in Greek doorways (fig. 3 below and fig. 8, 
Architecture [Greek]). Windows, as contrasted 
with Greek architecture, seem to have been of 
frequent occurrence. They appear to have had 
timber lintels, jambs, and sills, and we may notice 
a remarkable anticipation of the modern window 
in the division into ^panes’ of which we have 
clear evidence in tablets found at Knossos (fig. 3). 
The nature of the filling is unknown; it may 



have been oiled cloth or parchment, and is indi- 
cated in red colour on the tablets. 

Timber seems to have played a large part in 
the construction, especially in the columns, which 
were commonly of wood, although with bases of 
stone. The columns, and generally the bases, were 
circular in form, and it is noticeable that the col- 
umns tapered towards the lower end (figs. 4 and 12), 
the exact contrary of columns in Greek architecture. 
The taper, however, is generally exaggerated in 
drawings. The charred remains of actual columns 



Mycenaean, there seems to have been an inter- 
esting survival of this technique executed in stone 
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were found both at Knossos and at Phaxstos. Stone 
examples of similar shape but of much later date 
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occur at Eleusis and Mycenae. They were treated 
with different kinds of fluting as ornaments, 
sometimes vertical, sometimes diagonal (fig. 4), 
and this may even have suggested the Doric flute. 
The anta was used both in stone and in wood, and 
is possibly the prototype of that feature in Greek 
architecture. It is interesting to notice that when 
stone columns were used they were almost always 
sq.uare in section, especially in early work, as in the 
case of the Northern Portico at Knossos, the so- 
called ‘ pillar rooms ’ at Phylakopi, and at Knossos 
both in the palace and in houses outside. They are 
also of rectangular shape in the court at Phaistos, 
and by the N, entrance at Knossos, and even in the 
megaron itself, although there they are recessed. 
This is important in view of the discussion 
regarding the origin of the Greek column [see 
Architecture (Greek)]. The inter-columniations 
were wide, and the architrave apparently was a 
wooden beam upon which the upper masonry rested. 

spite, however, of the use of wood, it does not 
seem to have been used for floors. The floor 
joists were of circular logs of wood, and above 
these was laid clay, and upon that a fine hard 
cement or a pavement. On the ground floor 
cement seems to have been the favourite material 
for exterior work, and is often laid over paving ; 
but in interiors fine gypsum slabs are not un- 
common. The ceilings, where there was no floor 
above, were in all probability of thick reeds covered 
with plaster. Remains of plaster have been found 
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at Phylakopi, clearly showing the shapes of the 
reeds embedded in the plaster (fig. 5). 

The plans are in almost all cases characterized 
by numerous ofisets, angles, and returns in the 
outer walls, which must have given a most 
delightful effect of light and shade to the 
complete elevation, and which are carried out 
•with a lofty indifference to the extra work that 
they must have entailed (figs. 6, 8, and 9). Where 
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certain marked variations. Both in the north 
and in the south there is a distinct parallelism in 
the arrangement, but the Cretan plan is more 
regular and conceived more definitely as an 
artistic whole. The equal balancing of the main 
masses about a central court is also a southern 
feature. In the north this is less obvious, and 
the court partakes more of the nature of a fore- 
court, and is surrounded by a colonnade. The 
greater regularity is doubtless mainly because 
in the islands the question of fortification was of 
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minor importance. In the north the buildings 
w’-ere castles as well as palaces. 

But there is also a difference in the artistic motif 
that cannot thus be explained. The northern plan 
tends to rooms comparatively square in shape ; the 
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fortifications occur, an arrangement may also he 
noticed by which ^ the entrance is guarded by a 
complicated and circuitous means of approach, as 
at Syros and Siphnos, and which attains its fullest 
development at Tiryns (fig. 8, E). This seems to 
have been due to northern mainland influence, 
and gradually to have spread southward. The 
buildings of greatest importance were the palaces 
of the kings, which show in almost all cases a 
remarkable complexity of plan ; but there are 


Cretan type is long and narrow. The difference is 
most noticeable in the smaller chambers and maga- 
zines, which are very characteristic features of the 
style (figs. 7, 8, and 9), hut it holds good thpughout, 
and is true even of the great halls. Tiryns and 
Knossos, the finest examples and the best known, 
may be taken as typical (figs. 8 and 9). The fortress 
of Goulas or Gla in Boeotia, although northern in its 
main features, is to some extent an exception, and 
shows affinities with the southern type. Propylma 
are common throughont, but here a northern type 
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can be distinguished which is almost the exact 
counterpart of the later Greek examples (fig. 10). 



general plan. 


FIG. 9 . 

(The magazines are the narrow chambers on the left.) 
But the most marked dilference between north and 
south is in the megaron itself. The northern 
megaron is a broad rectangular chamber with, an 
antechamber and a portico, and contains the hearth 



PIG. 10 . 


in the centre. Above the hearth was probably an 
opening, and the sides of the opening were normally 
supported upon four columns which in all likelihood 
carried a sort of clerestory admitting light and 
allowing the smoke to escape. The typical Cretan 
megaron, on the other hand, has no central hearth, 
possibly on account of the warmer climate ; but it 
has a feature peculiar to itself in the open chamber 
at the end of the hall, apparently open to the sky for 
the admission of light. This ‘ Imlit-well ^ is found 
alike at Knossos, Phaistos, and Hagia Triada. 

The southern type also contains columns which 
presumably supported the roof; but they are 
arranged in lines, as the square arrangement 
around the hearth is unnecessary. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the case in the north, 
there is no doubt that in Crete there were halls 
upon different storeys one above the other. 

The northern type, although belonging to the 
ruder style, eventually supersedes the other, and 
we find it appearing in the south in the late 
third city at Phylakopi (compare the examples in 
fig. 11). In this northern type we see a plan closely 
resembling that of the classical Greek temple ; and 
if it is really the origin of the temple form, it may 
be considered the most important of the ASgean 
influences upon later Hellenic architecture. 

It is, of course, natural that we should know a 


great deal more about the plans than the eleva- 
tions, but we have a certain amount of valuable 



FIG. 11 . — MEGARA, BRAWX TO COMMON SCALE, SHOWING 
N. AND S. TYPES. 

evidence about the latter. In the south there is 
no doubt that there were several storeys, and 
in each storey the column played an important 
part. As in Spanish architecture, the main 
architectural features were in the interior, but 
the deep wells, with their tiers of columns and 
great staircases, must have produced a fine efiect 
(fig. 12). There is some evidence that columns 
played a part in the external fa9ade also. In 



PIG. 12 .— RESTORATION OP GENERAL EFFECT ; HALL OP 
COLONNADES, KNOSSOS. 


the north, upper storeys, above the megaron, were 
unlikely because of the hearth. 

On the whole, it may be said that the northern 
influence is much more marked in the temple 
architecture of Greece than any influence we can 
trace to the southern types. 

The columned storeys rising magnificently one 
above another are startling indeed, occurring at 
a date some 18 centuries before Christ, in a 
European civilization of which we had never pre- 
viously heard ; but the elaborate drainage system is 
almost equally surprising, finding its parallels only 
in the beautiful systems of the best work of the 
Middle Ages, and in those of modern times. Street 
drains were generally built of stone with large flat 
slabs above and below, but an open terra-cotta 
channel sometimes occurs. In sm^l underground 
drains terra-cotta pipes with a collar were used 
(fig. 13), whereas in the great palace systems the 
main drains were well built passages large enough 
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to allow of a man entering them for cleaning 
purposes. Sanitary conveniences were supplied ; 
and if there was not the extensive accommodation 
that was demanded in the Middle Ages, where in 
many instances every room has its own separate 
arrangements, at least there is no reason to 
suppose that it was less than satisfied the last 
generation, or than is commonly found on the 
Continent to-day. The same remarks apply to 
bath-rooms, which were plentiful, and often 
elaborately treated. Sometimes there was a 
sunk bath with steps, sometimes merely a move- 



able bath with a channel all round the floor to 
carry off any splashings. 

Such is a very brief description, enough to 
indicate the highly developed character of the 
style. When we turn to consider reli^ous 
architecture, it is obvious that there was Tittle 
or none, and the main importance from that 
point of view is the influence exerted upon 
succeeding styles. Yet there are just a few 
points that may be noted. We have in the 
‘ pillar rooms ’ at Knossos and Phylakopi some- 
thing of obvious religious significance. It does 
not seem to be necessary to suppose that the 
pillar was not purely structural in its function, — 
even a sacred sign upon the top does not preclude 
the possibility of its supporting other blocks. 
Many of the olocks of the palaces in Crete are 
marked with sacred signs, which may be paralleled 
by the numerous masons’ marks upon our own 
medi£eval buildings. But there does seem to 
have been a special sacredness attaching to the 
pillar form, and in the case of a ‘pillar room’ 
m a house at Knossos, a great number, some 
200, of little inverted cups were discovered, 
beneath which were found the charred remains of 
small vegetable offerings (fig. 14). If we cannot 
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say that these rooms are examples of religious 
architecture, it can at least be said that some 
religious significance was attached to their 
architecture. 

We have also a fresco, mentioned above, which 
m the light of the secular architectural discoveries 
of the palaces, admits of interpretation, and 
^ems to represent a temple or shrine (fig. 16). 
Below we have the great gypsum blocks that we 
have seen in the palace, and above half timber 
work with its frescoes bn the plaster. The pillars, 
presumably of wood, are of the usual inverted form 
of flSgean architecture, and their sacredness is 


thought to he indicated by the horned cult object 
set before them. An interesting frieze, resemb- 
ling that of porphyry -like stone found at Knossos 
(fig, 15), or the alabaster example from Tiryns, 
occurs below the central opening. This seems to be 
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the progenitor of the triglyph frieze of the Doric 
order. The triglyphs in this instance, judging 
by the colour, were apparently of wood. There is 
also indication of the blue glass paste or enamel 
which occurs at Tiryns— a delightful form of 
architectural decoration — the K^atfos of Homer, so 
long a stumbling-block to the critics. In this 
connexion may Sso be noticed some little gold 
ornaments found at Mycenae, which are also 
generally supposed to represent a shrine (fig. 16). 
The lower part is again of ashlar masonry, the 
upper part is apparently of timber. There are 
three timber - framed doorways through which 
appear columns ; but it is difficult to say whether 
they are meant to he within the building or form 
part of the facade. In front of them are the 
same sacred horns. The most interesting point is 
that the central part is higher than the sides, 
and it certainly does suggest a nave and aisle 
construction with clerestory lighting. On the 
other hand, it might equally well represent a 
lantern rising above the hearth, which would, of 
course, he visible from a point of view a little 
distance in front of the shrme, and could therefore 
qmte legitimately he represented pictorially in 
uie plane elevation. 



FIG. 16. 

Lastly, there remain to he considered the tombs, 
which were of a sacred and in some instances 
definitely religious character. The famous shaft 
^aves of Mycense — deep shafts sunk vertically 
in the rock — represent for us a stage of burial 
that can hardly be considered architectural. So 
also with the larnax burials of Crete, where the 
corpse was first skeletonized in the earth and after- 
wards deposited in an earthenware sarcophagus 
or lamax and buried. But in the chambered 
tombs and the still more elaborate domed 
structures we have something very different. 
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They are found widely distributed over the 
Greek mainland, where the best specimens occur, 
but have been found at Phaistos, Palaikastro, 
Praisos, in Crete, and also in Melos. 

The chambered form is that of a square 
chamber cut in the rock, with a gabled roof and 
approached by^ a dromos, or passage. It seems 
probable that it is merely a development of the 
shaft grave, and the dromos is simply a means of 
closer and more ready approach to the tomb 
itself for the worshippers of the shade of the 
deceased. This finally develops into the great 
domed chamber out of which in some cases the 
tomb itself opens, and which can hardly have served 
any other purpose than one connected with re- 
ligious ceremonies in relation to the deceased. 
This development is borne out by the shaft-con- 
struction of the grave at Orchomenos, in some 
respects the finest example of these beehive tombs. 
It is, however, not in as perfect a condition as the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycense, which 
was a trifle larger than this example (fig. 17). 



HO. 17. 


In both cases a lar^e domed chamber, of beehive 
shape, about 47 feet in diameter, is cut out in the 
hill-side and lined with masonry of large blocks 



built on the corbelled system (fig. 17). Opening 
out of the central chamber is a smaller side 
charqber, which in the case of the Orchomenos 
example was, like the shaft graves, clearly 
excavated by a shaft sunk from the top. The 
bottom was first lined with small stone masonry 
and then covered with marble slabs. This was 
roofed over with great slabs of green schist 
elaborately decorated with a typical Mycenaean 


attem (fig. 18), and the marble walls were 
ecorated in the same way. Above was another 
chamber to relieve the ceiling of weight, and 
above that again the shaft was filled up with 
ddbris. 

The vault part is marked with numerous holes, 
some still containing bronze nails, and, as was 
also the case with the Mycenaean example, it 
was covered with bronze rosettes. 

The fine doorway to the latter tomb can be 
restored with some degree of accuracy. A great 
door, narrower at the top than at the bottom, is 
flanked by two half columns, which taper down- 
wards and are adorned with zigzag flutings. 
Above is an enormous lintel, the pressure upon 
which is relieved by a great triangular space 
originally filled with a light triangular slab. 
The architrave was ornamented with a pattern, 
clearly recalling the short log construction 
mentioned above, and below this was probably 
a series of lions’ heads. 

Literature. — ^There is no work on JEgean Architecture as 
such, but some of the most useful sources of information are : 
T, J. Dbipfeld, Troja und Ilion, Athens, 1902 j C. Schuch- 
hardt, Schliemann*s Excavations, tr. Eugenie Sellers, London, 
1891 ; Excavations at Phylalcopi in Melos, conducted hy the 
British School at Athens, London, 1904; C. Tsountas and 
J, I. Manatt, The Mycencean Age, London, 1897 ; see also The 
Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. vi. f., London, 
and Monumenti Antichi dei Bincei, Borne. 

J. B. Stoughton Holborn. 

ARCHITECTURE (American). — Both in cha- 
racter and in material the dwellings and temples 
of the American Indians present the widest variety, 
ranging from the brush wikiups of the Pai Utes, 
and the snow igloos of the Eskimos, to the 
elaborate stone palaces of the Mayas of Yucatan. 
This diversity, however, must not be construed as 
racial in origin, since closely related neighbouring 
tribes frequently have dwellings of difierent types ; 

I nor is the cause any essential intellectual limita- 
I tion. The divergency is climatic and economic in 
source. The snow-covered wastes of the extreme 
I north, the forests of the Atlantic coast, the prairies 
I which once abounded in herds of bison, the arid 
I regions of the south-west, and the tropical luxuri- 
I ance of Central America, each produced a dis- 
tinct type of architecture. The dwellings of the 
American Indians admit of a triple classification ; 
temporary, portable, and permanent, the first being 
exemplified by the Pai Ute wikiup, the second by 
the 'Dakota tipi, and the third by the stone pueblo, 

^ I. The temporary dwelling is represented in its 
simplest form by the wikiup of Arizona. This is 
constructed by placing branches about 10 feet in 
length so as to form half or three-quarters of a 
circle. The tops are then brought together and 
smaller branches are thrown over them. The 
entire structure is, therefore, little more than a 
wind-break, and may be a development of the Jdsi 
of the Hopis, which is a rough shelter set up in 
the fields to protect those who watch the flocks. 
This general type of temporary dwelling is especi- 
ally characteristic of the less developed tribes of 
the western desert, where the arid soil furnishes 
little building material beyond brush and mud. 
Closely akin to the wikiup is the Navaho hogan, a 
hut built either of branches covered with smaller 
boughs or of poles plastered with mud ; and the 
same statement holds true of the Pimas and Mo- 
haves. Such dwellings are frequently abandoned, 
since the materials of which they are composed are 
not portable, and the region affords no other kind. 
Religion also enters into the migrations of these 
tribes, since they do not occupy a dwelling which 
has been entered by death. Here too may be 
mmtioned the grass houses still built by the 
Wichitas, but formerly characteristic of the 
Cadoans (except the Pawnees and Arikaras, who 
built, instead, the ‘ earth lodges ’ noted below). 
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2. A higher grade of American architecture is 
found, under more favourable economic circum- 
stances, among the prairie tribes. Here the wikiv/p 
yields place to the ti'pi. The typical form of this 
structure is found among the Omahas, and is con- 
structed by tying twenty or thirty long poles 
together at the top, and spreading out the bottom 
so as to form a circle. This frame is covered with 
skin or canvas, and an opening is left at the top 
for the escape of the smoke. Yet these tribes were 
by no means restricted to the tipiy since in the 
summer they sometimes built lodges covered with 
bark or earth, the former suggesting the Algonquin 
wigwam, and the latter what may be supposed to 
have been an earlier stage of pu^lo construction. 
At all events, both represent a transition to the 
permanent dwelling. While the wikiup is natur- 
ally devoid of any ornamentation, the tipi often 
received somewhat elaborate adornment, this deco- 
ration being frequently totemistic, and sometimes 
the result of a vision or other omen. Here the 
form of the dwelling is conditioned by the material 
at hand, since trees are comparatively rare, while 
the^ herds of buffalo, which formerly ranged the 
plains, furnished an abundance of skins to form 
the covering of the poles. According to Dakota 
tradition, the tribes formerly dwelt in houses of 
bark in the present State of Minnesota, and were 
first forced by the invasions of the whites to adopt 
a nomadic life, and, in consequence, portable 
houses. 

3. The tipi thus forms the transition from the 
temporary dwelling to the permanent. The latter 
form of house is characteristic of a settled people, 
and is, therefore, found among the most hi Aly 
civilized American Indiana. In its simplest mrm 
it may be exemplified by the wigwam of the Algon- 
quins, which is constructed of a framework of 
poles, as are the tipi and the wikiup, but is covered 
with bark instead of brush, mud, or skins. This 
tp)e is possible only in a wooded country, where 
the abundance of game and other necessities of life 
renders a certain degree of permanence possible. 
At the same time, the dwelling is capable of en- 
largement, and thus secures an advance in social 
life. The permanent type of dwelling was common 
throughout the continent at the time of its discovery, 
being found not only among the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, but in the Mississippi valley, Florida, the 
North-West Coast, and Arizona, and, in its highest 
form of development, among the Aztecs and Mayas. 
From the permanent house was evolved, moreover, 
the permanent village, in contrast to the tempor- 
ary encampments found, for example, among the 
Pai Utes and the Dakotas. These villages were fre- 
quently defended by palisades, as among the Algon- 
quian Lenni-Lenape, the Virginians, ana theCadoan 
stocks of the Mississippi valley. A remarkable 
feature of many of these permanent dwellings was 
their elevation on mounds of earth, which were 
frequently formed artificially. The original motive 
was, in the main, sanitary, dampness being thus 
avoided. This practice was also common among the 
natives of Florida, where these artificial elevations 
are described as being * a kind of platform two or 
three pikes in height, the summit of which is large 
enough to mve room for twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
houses, to lodge the cacique and his attendants. 
At the foot of this elevation they mark out a 
square place, according to the size of the village, 
around which the leading men have their houses. 
... To ascend the elevation they have a straight 
passage- way^from bottom to top, fifteen or twenty 
feet wide. Here steps are made by massive beams, 
and others are planted firmly in the ground to 
serve as walls. On all other sides of the platform 
the sides are cut steep ’ (quoted from Garcilasso 
by Thomas, Mownd Explorations^ p. 647). The 


temples naturally stood at a still higher elevation 
than the houses of the people. Even dwellings of 
the permanent type here described, however, were 
liable to speedy decay if long abandoned for any 
reason, and the ruins of such houses no longer 
exist. Yet in them probably lies the secret of 
many of the mysterious mounds so common in the 
Ohio valley, which were formerly supposed to be 
the work of a race differing widely from the 
American Indians. Excavations of these struc- 
tures have shown that their builders were simply 
American Indians, differing in no respect from 
their congeners elsewhere in the continent. The 
great majority of mounds are doubtless mortuary 
in origin, ana thus do not properly come within 
the scope of architecture (cf. Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Study of Mortuary Customs among the North 
American Indians, Washington, 1880, pp, 17-29). 
Others, such as the Serpent Mound of the Ohio 
valley or the pyramid of Cholula in Mexico, were 
structures designed for purposes of religion, the 
latter, at least, serving as the base of a temple. 
Yet it is not impossible that the religious mounds 
(though not the mortuary) are ultimately identical 
in origin with those designed to support ordinary 
dwellings. The hodenosotes, or ‘long houses,’ of 
the Algonquian and Iroquoian stocks — mere de- 
velopments of ^the wigwam noted above — find their 
analogues in the slab houses of the North-West 
Coast. Here the abundance of cedars, which may 
readily be split, renders it possible to construct 
houses of planks instead of poles and bark, these 
structures being more permanent than the eastern 
wigwams. In the dwellings of this type, more- 
over, as in the Iroquois ‘long house,’ separate 
rooms were partitioned off, thus marking a distinct 
step forward in civilization. Farther to the north, 
the Alaskan Aleuts construct their houses of ribs of 
the whale, driftwood, stone, turf, or any material 
which may be at hand in that barren region. The 
dwellings are not infrequently built entirely of 
turf cut in slabs. The most curious form of 
American Indian architecture, in some respects, 
is the Eskimo igloo (properly iglugeak, ‘house- 
snow’). This is made by cutting compact blocks 
of snow, which are so laid on a circular base as 
gradually to slant towards the centre, thus forming 
the only case of a true arch among the North 
Ajnerican aborigines. A house designed for occu- 
pancy throughout the winter is some 12 feet in 
height and 15 in diameter. It is heated with 
stone lamps filled with seal oil, while additional 
light is admitted by a window of ice or the intes- 
tine of a seal. Whenever his supply of material 
renders it possible, however, the Innuit constructs 
a stiU more durable dwelling of whale-ribs, drift- 
wood, and the like, thus approximating to the Aleut 
house. In this same region, moreover, were semi- 
subterranean dwellings, especially among the 
Aleuts, Eskimos, coast Saushans, and kindred 
tribes. Their afiSinity with the subterranean houses 
of the Gilyaks, Kamtchatkans, Koryaks, Chuk- 
chees, and Yukaghirs of North-Eastern Asia is too 
striking and too close not to be due to borrowing 
on the part of the American Indians (Jqchelson, 
in XF« Congr^ intemationcd des Amtricanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 115-128). Among the Pawnees, 
as among the Arikaras, Osages, Omahas, Poncas, 
and other tribes, are found ‘earth lodges,’ also 
semi-subterranean and somewhat analogous to the 
Navaho hogans mentioned above. 

Of these dwellings Miss Fletcher writes as follows (in 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 411): ‘These 
tribes are said to have abandoned the grass house of their 
kindred at some distant period and, under the teaching of 
aquatic animals, to have learned to construct the earth lodge. 
According to their ceremonies and legends, not only the 
animals were concerned with its construction — the badger 
digging the holes, the beaver sawing the logs, the hears 
carrying them, and all obeying the directions of the whale— 
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but the stars also exercised authority. The earlier star cult 
of the people is recognized in the significance attached to the 
four central posts. Each stood for a star — the Morning and 
Evening stars, symbols of the male and female cosmic forces, 
and the North and South stars, the direction of chiefs and 
the abode of perpetual life. The posts were painted in the 
symbolic colours of these stars— red, white, black, yellow. 
During certain ceremonies corn of one of these colours was 
offered at the foot of the post of that colour. In the rituals 
of the Pawnee the earth lodge is made typical of man’s abode 
on the earth ; the floor is the plain, the wall the distant horizon, 
the dome the arching sky, the central opening the zenith, 
dwelling-place of Tirawa, the invisible power which gives life 
to all created beings.’ 

The room, foun(i in the permanent dwellings of 
the Iroquois and on the North-West Coast, reaches 
a high stage of development among the ‘cliff- 
dwellers ’ and the Puehlo tribes. In the deserts of 
the south-western United States the country is arid 
and treeless, although verdure at once springs up 
if irrigation be successfully practised. Canons 
and cliffs abound, and the caves in the sides of 
these precipices, often modified artificially, are 
utilized as dwellings, especially since trees of any 
considerable size are extremely rare. A clifi- 
dwelling, moreover, is usually comparatively diffi- 
cult of access and easy to defend, an important 
consideration when hostile j^aches stand ready to 
attack less warlike tribes. The houses in the cliffs 
are generally at a considerable elevation, and have 
the crevice on the face of the rock carefully walled 
up, both for shelter and for protection. An excellent 
example of this kind of dwelling is found in the 
Mesa Verde, where in a large crevice in the cliff is 
constructed a regular p'l^edlo building, forming a 
marked contrast to the simple wall on the edge of 
the rock. The crevice is frequently modified to 
suit the requirements of its inhabitants, and the 
cliff-dwelling is divided into rooms. These apart- 
ments, which are of various shapes, average 7 
feet in height and 10 by 17 feet in area. ^ The 
only communication with the outer world is by 
a door, which is usually approached by steps cut 
in the face of the cliff, xhe floor was levelled 
off, and an effort was evidently made to avoid 
dampness by constructing low aaode ridges, across 
which poles covered with skins may have been laid. 
The chief districts of the cliff-dwellers were the 
Northern Bio Grande valley, the valley of the San 
Juan river, the San Francisco mountain region, 
and the valley of the Bio Verde. 

4. Where cliffs were not available, and, perhaps, 
where a higher grade of civilization had been 
attained, the American Indians of the South-west 
constructed the so-called the most remark- 

able type of communal dwelling on the American 
continent. The settlements of this type now in 
existence number about thirty, and are found 
chiefly in New Mexico and Arizona, although the 
area formerly extended from the Pecos to the 
middle Gila, and from central Colorado and Utah 
to Mexico. Many of the puedlos were constructed 
upon plateaux or mesas — an evident reminiscence of 
the chff-dwellings — ^while all are obviously designed 
for defence, especially against the Navahos and 
Apaches. The pueblo consists of a number of 
square rooms of adobe or stone, which are con- 
structed either side by side or one upon the other, 
the latter type being either pyramidal or in a 
series of steps, with the back of the entire structure 
dropping perpendicularly. The roof of each room 
is nat, and has a trap-door which forms the only 
entrance, the approach being a temporary ladder 
placed against the side of the building. As occa- 
sion requires, thej?we6?ois enlarged. The roof of 
one tier, which forms the floor of another, has as 
its basis a number of small logs, across which poles 
are laid at short intervals and covered with grass 
or twigs, serving to support the visible floor of 
adobe and earth. 

The pueblos are also important as forming the 


transition to stone structures. The Pecos ruins in 
North-western New Mexico have walls of sand- 
stone slabs; and round stone towers, frequently 
with two or • three concentric walls, are not in- 
frequent in the South-west. Some of these latter 
structures seem to have been like the modern Mold 
kivas, or places of general assembly for the men of 
the pueblo. The method of construction of the 
walls of the pueblos varies considerably. In the 
pueblo of Pewa they consist of stone slabs laid in 
mortar of adobe (mud mixed with straw), while the 
Bio pueblos are built of adobe bricks. The 

famous Casa Grande, near Florence, Arizona, was 
built by the eajon method, in which adobe mud is 
rammed into large wicker frames and left to dry, 
after which the mould is removed and used for the 
next portion of the wall. This mode of building 
was modified in some of the buildings in the Salt 
Biver valley, by ramming earth between two rows 
of posts wattled with weeds and plastered on the 
outside with adobe mortar. These frames, unlike 
those on theca/ojz-method, were permitted to remain. 
This system of construction is termed while a 
third system of plastering a single row of wattled 
posts on both sides with adobe mud so as to form 
a thin wall is called jacal. In Mexico the pueblo 
type of construction seems to have been common at 
tne time of the Spanish conquest. Although these 
dwellings have long since disappeared, except in the 
remains of the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, their 
modern representatives, as well as the accounts of 
the Spanish conquerors, show that the habitations 
of the common people differed little from those 
of their New Mexican congeners, except that they 
were usually but one storey in height, or at most 
two. They covered a large area in many instances, 
and may sometimes have been communal dwellings. 
In the valley of the Lake of Mexico many houses 
were built on piles over the water, finding an ana- 
logue on the one hand among the American Indians 
of the North-West Coast, and on the other among 
the South Americans of Lake Maracaibo. The 
adobe dwellings were frequently constructed on 
foundations of stone, while the temples, as already 
noted, were elevated on high platforms of earth or 
stone, the Toltec pyramid of the sun at Teotihuacan 
having measured 680 ft. at the base by 180 in 
height. The so-called pyramid is, in fact, one 
of the chief characteristics of Aztec, Toltec, and 
Maya architecture. It differs essentially from the 
Egyptian pyramid in its object, since it is desired 
simmy and solely as a foundation for a building, 
while the African structure is a gigantic tomb. 
The Great Mound of Cholula is almost 1000 ft. 
square at the base, and reaches an altitude of 200 
feet. The pyramid of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc 
in Mexico itself had five terraces, the lowest 360 
ft. square and the highest 70, and was ascended 
by a flight of 113 steps, the processions to the 
chapels on the summit winding round each terrace 
before mounting to the next. Not only temples 
but palaces were constructed on platforms, so that 
the Maya palace of Palenque stands on an oblong 
mound 310 ft. in length by 260 in width, and 40 ft. 
in height. 

5. North and Central American architecture 
reached its zenith among the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala. Over all this territory 
are scattered ruins of ancient cities, and many 
more, hidden in the tropical vegetation, doubtless 
still await discovery. The final history of the art 
and architecture of this region cannot, therefore, 
be written for many years, for it is by no means 
unlikely that even more extensive and important 
remains may yet be found than are thus far known. 
The sites hitherto best described are as follows; 
in Yucatan, Uxmal, Kabah, Zayi, and Labnd in 
what may be termed the central group ; Chichen- 
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Ttza and Tuloom in the^ east ; Izamal, Ticul, 
Mayapan, Merida, and Ak6 in the north ; Labphak 
in the south ; in Honduras there are Tenampua, 
Calamulla, and, above all, Copan ; and in Guate- 
mala mention must be made of Quirigud, Cinaca- 
Mecallo, Patinamit, Utatlan, and Tikal. Here, 
too, must be classed the ruins of Palen^ue, in the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, which are akin to those 
of Yucatan, but with western Honduras thelline of 
architectural remains in Central America seems to 
be drawn. 

Of the sites here noted — the list does not pre- 
tend to be complete — the most important for a 
knowledge of Central American arcnitecture are 
Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza. From these 
three centres a general idea may perhaps be gained 
of the main outlines of a Maya city, supplementary 
information being obtainable from a study of 
other sites. It becomes, therefore, advisable to 
give a brief summary of the principal structures 
stm preserved at each of these three cities. At 
Palenque the chief ruins are those of the Palace 
and the Temples of the Three Tablets, the Cross, 
and the Sun. By far the most elaborate of these 
is the first-named, though there is, of course, no 
evidence that it was actually intended to be a 
palace. This structure is erected on a quad- 
rangular pyramid some 40 ft. high, measuring 
about 260 by 310 ft. at the bottom, originally 
faced with stone (perhaps once painted or plastered) 
and ascended by broad central stairways on the 
east and north.* The palace itself, which nearly 
covers the upper surface of the pyramid, measures 
about 180 by 228 ft. and has a height of 30 ft. 
In the outer wall were some 40 doorways, ft. 
high and 9 ft. wide, while above them runs a 
cornice pierced with small holes which may have 
held poles for the support of an awning. ‘The 
main building is found to consist of two corridors, 
formed by three parallel walls and covered by one 
roof, which extend entirely round the circum- 
ference of the platform, and enclose a quadrangular 
court measuring about 150 by 200 ft. This court 
also contains five or six buildings, some of them 
connected with the main edifice, others separate, 
which divide the court into four smaller ones* 
(Bancroft, Native Races ^ iv. 308). The walls of 
the corridors vary between 2 and 3 ft. in thickness, 
and the corridors themselves have a width of 9 ft. 
and a height of 20 ft., the latter half of which is 
formed by corbel vaulting. In the main doorway 
through the central wall is found a trefoil arch, 
and niches of similar form occur frequently on 
either side of it. The pavement of the interior 
courts is 8 or 10 ft. below that of the corridors, 
and is approached by stairways. Of the buildings 
which divide this court into four parts, the most 
remarkable is a tower of solid masonry about 
50 ft. high, in its present state, resting on a base 
about 30 ft. square, and with three storeys, each 
receding slight!;^ and each having a door in the 
centre of each side. The pyramid itself contains 
‘apartments, or galleries, with walls of stone 
plastered, but without ornament, of the same form 
and construction as the corridors above. . . . The 
southernmost gallery receives a dim light by three 
holes or windows leading out to the surface of the 
pyramid ; the other galleries are dark and damp. 
. . . These rooms are variously regarded as sleep- 
ing-rooms, dungeons, or sepulchres, according to 
the temperament of the observer* (Bancroft, op. 
cit. p. 320 f. ). The restoration of the palace, given, 
for example, by Bancroft (p. 323), well illustrates the 
high architectural abilities of the Mayas. Mention 
should also be made, in this connexion, of a bridge 
in the vicinity of Palenque, built of hewn stone, 
with a convex conduit 9 ft. wide. The bridge itself 
is 66 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high. 


At Uxmal the ruins are still more extensive 
than at Palenque, the principal remains being the 
Casa del Gobernador, Casa de Tortugas, Casa de 
PaJomas, Casa de Mon j as, and Casa del Adi vino, 
as well as a number of pyramids. The most 
remarkable of these is the Casa de Mon j as, or 
‘Nunnery.* 

‘This is perhaps the most wonderful edifice, or collection of 
edifices, in Yucatan, if not the finest specimen of aboriginid 
architecture and sculpture in America, The supporting mound 
... is in general terms 360 ft. square, and 19 ft. high, its aides 
very nearly facing the cardinal points. The southern, or front, 
slope of the mound, about 70 ft. wide, rises in three grades, 
or terraces, S, 12, and 4 ft. high, and 20, 46, and 6 ft. wide, 
respectively, from the base. There are some traces of a wide 
central stairway leading up to the second terrace on this side, 
but none of the steps remain in place. On this platform stand 
four of the typical Yucatan edifices built round a courtyard, 
with unequal intervals between them at the corners. The 
southern building is 279 ft. long, 28 ft- wide, and 18 ft. high ; the 
northern building, 264 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 26 ft. high ; 
the eastern, 168 by 36 ft., and 22 ft. high ; the western, 173 by 
35 ft., and 20 ft. high. The northern building stands on a 
terrace of its own which rises about 20 ft. above the level of the 
main platform on which the others stand. The court formed 
by the four edifices measures 258 by 214 ft. It is ft. lower 
than the foundations of the eastern, western, and southern 
buildings, and traces of low steps may yet be seen running the 
whole length of the sides. Its area is paved with stone, much 
worn by long usage. . . . Each of the four buildings is divided 
longitudinally into two parallel ranges of apartments . . . with 
doorways opening on the interior court. The only exterior 
doorways are on the front of the southern building and on the 
ends of the northern ; these, however, afford access only to 
the outer range of rooms, which do not communicate with the 
interior. In only one instance do more than two rooms 
communicate with each other, and that is in the centre of 
the eastern building, where are two communicating apartments, 
the largest in the “Nunnery," each 13 by 33 ft., with an 
ante-room at each end measuring 9 by 13 ft. . . . The rooms 
of the Casa de Monjas, 88 in number, ... are plastered 
with a thin coat of hard white material like plaster of Paris. 
Those of the southern building average 24 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. high. They all present the same generd features of 
construction — angular-arched ceilings, wooden lintels, stone 
rings, or hinges, on the inside of the doorways, holes in the 
sloping ceilings for hammock-timbers, entire absence of any 
openings except the doors. . . . The platform on which the 
buildings stand forms a narrow promenade, only 6 or 6 ft. in 
width, round each, both on the exterior and on the court. The 
entrance to the court is by a gateway ... in the centre of 
the southern building. It is 10 ft. 8 in. wide and about 14 ft. 
high, the top being formed by the usual triangular arch. . . . 
Opposite this gateway ... a stairway 95 ft. wide leads up to 
the upper terruce which supports the northern building. On 
each side of this stairway, ... on the slope of the terrace, is 
a ruin of the usual construction, in which six small apartments 
may be traced. . . . The sides and ends of each building are 
. . . plain and unplastered below the cornice, which extends 
round the whole circumference just above the doorways. 
Above this cornice the whole surface, over 24,000 sq. ft. for 
the four buildings, is covered with elegant and elaborate 
sculptured decorations. The four interior fa 9 ades fronting on 
the court are pronounced by all beholders the ohefs-d' oeuvre of 
aboriginal decorative art in America, being more chaste and 
artistic, and at the same time less complicated and grotesque, 
than any other fronts in Yucatan. . . . The northern building, 
standing on a terrace 20 ft. above the platform which supports 
the other structures, and consequently overlooking them all, 
was very probabl}'^ intended by the builders as the crowning 
feature of the Casa de Monjas. Its court facade was crowded 
with sculptured designs. . , , Apparently from no other motive 
than to obtain more space on which to exercise their talent for 
decorative art, and thus to render this front more striking, 
the builders extended the front wall at regular intervals above 
the upper cornice, forming 13 turrets 17 ft. high and 10 ft. 
wide, placed generally above the doorways* (Bancroft, op. of. 
pp. 173-179, 187 f.) 

The chief remains at Chichen-Itza are the 
Nunnery, Akab-Tzib (Maya, ‘Writing in the Dark,* 
from the hieroglyphics upon its walls) originally 
level with the plain instead of on a mound, but 
with the OTound surrounding it excavated, the 
Castle (or jPyramid), the Gymnasium (also called 
the Temple, and by the natives the Iglesia), the 
Chichancnob (‘ Red House,* also called the Prison), 
a series of 380 pillars from 3 to 6 ft. high recalling 
the ‘Hall of Columns* (on a miniature scale) at 
Mitla, and the Caracol. The last is the most 
curious structure and is unique of its type- It is 
a circular, domed building, 22 ft. in diameter and 
some 24 ft* high, with two narrow corridors sur- 
rounding its apparently solid core. It rests on a 
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pyramid of two rectangular terraces, the lower 
150 by 223 ft., and the upper 55 by 80 ft. 

As already noted, many other ruins of Central 
America are of deep interest. ^ Here mention may 
be made of the Casa de Justicia at Kabah; the 
Casa Grande at Zayi with its three storeys built 
around (instead of upon) a mound, the first storey 
being 120 by 265 ft., the second 60 by 220 ft., and 
the third (on the summit of the mound) 18 by 
150 ft. ; a room with an acute-angled roof at 
Nohcabab ; the Castle at Tuloom’; and the great 
fort of El Resguardo at Utatlan. 

It is thus clear that among the Mayas, as among 
the Aztecs, and even the Cadoans, Floridians, ana 
at least some of the ‘ Mound Builders,' the mound 
is almost imiversally the substructure, and though 
only the palaces ana temples remain, the dwellings 
of the people having long since disappeared through 
the destructive climate, enough has survived to 
give some idea of the civilization adwted by the 
ruder Aztecs when they invaded Mexico. The 
walls of the Maya structures are of oblong dressed 
stones, usually laid without mortar, and richly 
carved. The walls were very thick, and the build- 
ings were only one storey in height. The rooms 
were long and narrow, since the Mayas possessed 
little skill in roofing. Thus at Uxmal the main 
rooms of the * Governor's Palace ' are 60 ft. long 
and only 11 or 13 wide. The roof was frequently 
constructed by a sort of corbel arch, each course 
of masonry being gradually advanced towards the 
other until the opening could be covered with a 
single slab. On the roof was a roof comb — one of 
the most distinguishing features of Maya archi- 
tecture. The comb on the ' Temple of the Cross ' 
at Palenque was a latticed superstructure of stone 
and stucco in two storeys, one 7 ft. in height and 
the other 8, the main building being 40 ft. high. 
Closely similar was the architecture of the Zapo- 
tecs, of which the best remains are preserved at 
Mitla in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. Here, as 
among the Mayas, the rooms were long and narrow, 
one 01 them being 121 ft. long by 12 wide, while the 
architecture again resembles that of the Mayas in 
having no windows. The roof comb was lacking, 
however, and the structure of the roof was essen- 
tially different, the corbel arch being abandoned in 
favour of wooden beams covered with earth and 
slabs of stone. The most remarkable feature of 
Zapotec architecture is found in the ‘Hall of 
Columns,' a part of the palace of Mitla. This hall 
contains six monoliths about 12 ft. in height and 9 
in circumference, set at intervals of some 15 feet. 
These are the only monolith columns thus far dis- 
covered in American Indian architecture, although 
built up piers are found in ptf^bloSy and wooden 
columns are frequent in the slab houses of the 
North-West Coast. 

6, In South America the types of architecture 
are as varied as in North and Central America. 
The early Brazilian houses, according to Lafitau 
{Moeurs aes sauvages am^riquainsy ed. Paris, 1727, 
iii. 8), were * faites en forme de berceau. . . . Elies 
sont fort longues ; cinq ou six cabanes composent 
un gros village. II est vrai que dans chaque 
cabane il y a jusqu’h. soixante et quatre-vingt 
p^ersonnes partag^es en diff^rents menages.' In 
Guiana pile-dwellings are common, those of the 
Warraus being 7 or 8 ft. long, and built on piles 
5 or 6 ft. high. Similar structures are found 
even on the savannahs. The walls are of leaf or 
bark plastered with mud, although thatches are also 
common. In the forests the Arawaks, Ackawais, 
and Caribs build open unwalled houses, whereas in 
the open savannahs the Macusis, Arecimas, and 
Wapianas construct dwellings with thick mud 
wattled walls, often 2 ft. in thickness. The 
Ackawai houses, moreover, are generally com- 


munal, frequently having eighteen hammocks 
a structure 20 by 30 ft., while the Arawak dwell- 
ings often have partitions of palm-leaf or bark. 
The development of the Guiana house is shown by 
the temporary dwelling, or henahooy a rough affair, 
triangular in base and covered with palm-leaves, the 
triangle being later replaced by a square, the usual 
form of the houses of this region (Im Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 
202-210). The Chiriguanos of Bolivia had quad- 
rangular thatched houses with frameworks of reeds 
or posts, arranged in circular villages, having an 
open space in the centre. Those of the Guatos 
or the Amazon are about 4 metres square and 
thatched on the sides with leaves (Schmidt, In- 
dianerstudien in Zentralhrasilieny Berlin, 1905, pp. 
177-178), while the Lenguas of the Paraguayan 
Chaco construct dwellings of long,^ low, rough 
booths, either of papyrus reed or of sticks thatched 
with grass, although for stormy weather they place 
poles in a circle, and then bring them together to 
be covered with rushes, leaves, and similar material 
(Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
ChacOy London, 1904, pp. 72-73). On the Pampas 
tents were used, consisting of a framework of poles 
covered with horse-hide, and in Patagonia like- 
wise tents of skin were used. The framework of 
these latter structures was frequently between 10 
and 12 ft. in length, 10 in width, and 7 in height, 
and the interior was divided into a number of 
rooms, thus forming a sort of small communal 
dwelling. In Tierra del Fuego, on the other hand, 
with its far inferior civilization, wretched huts are 
built of sticks wattled with grass or rammed with 
mud, marking one of the lowest types of archi- 
tecture to be found on the American continent. ^ 

7. Midway between North and South America 
stands the architecture of the Antilles. The 
majority of houses on these islands were round, 
pointed huts, with leaf roofs and wattled sides, 
often of perfumed reeds and elaborately adorned. 
The villages were small. There were, however, 
large houses, especially in Cuba, where some lodged 
between 100 and 200 men, and the residences of 
the caciques naturally received special adornment. 
The larger dwellings frequently had covered 
porches, and were divided into a number of 
rooms. While it is not impossible that in the 
most archaic period the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, and other West India islands were, 
at least in part, troglodytic, by the time of the 
first discoveries they were largely village-dwellers, 
their groups of houses being p^isaded as in Florida, 
Virginia, etc. The Haitian (and probably the 
Porto Rican) houses, called huhios, caneyes, and 
eracrasy were of two types : circular, with upright 
sides supporting a sloping roof convermng at the 
apex and thatched with leaves or stalks of cane, 
the door forming the only opening ; and rect- 
angular, constructed of similar material, but with 
windows and a small porch. No remains of stone 
or adobe houses are known on any of these islands ; 
but since the accounts of the early discoverers 
and such analogues as may be traced in the modern 
cabins (which resemble the second rather than the 
first type) agree in general with the domiciles along 
the Orinoco and its tributaries, ‘ this resemblance 
is one of the many which can be advanced to 
indicate kinship of the people of South America 
with those of Porto Rico' (Fewkes, ‘The Abor- 
igines of Porto Rico and Neighbouring Islands,' in 
jgdjKB^TVp. 46). 

8. Architecture reached its zenith in South 
America among the Chibchas of Colombia and 
the Quichuas of Peru. The ordinary houses of the 
former people were built of straw and earth, and 
were freq^uently 100 ft. long and 20 wide; and 
even in (Juzco the common houses were of wood 
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and thatclied with straw (Botero, Bdationi uni- 
mrsali, Venice, 1600, i. 234). Stone structures, 
however, were xmknown, even in the case of the 
temples. This is the more remarkable since 
sculpture was known to the Chibchas, who were 
also acquainted with the column. The archi- 
tecture of the Peruvians forms the South American 
coxmterpart to that of the Aztecs and the Mayas, 
although its spirit is entirely different. The Peru- 
vian buildings which have survived are mostly of 
stone, and many of them, unlike those of Mexico and 
Central America, are true examples of cyclopean 
construction. A monolithic gateway at Tiahu- 
anaco measures 13 ft. 5 in. in length, 7 ft. 2 in. in 
height above the ground, and 18 in. in thickness, 
with a door 4 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 9 in. wide. 
At this same site are a large number of monoliths 
bounding a rectangle 445 ft. in length by 388 in 
width. These pillars vary from 14 ft. to 2i ft. 
in height. Elaborate sun-circles, bounded by 
monoliths, also occur, as at Sillustani; and the 
latter site and its vicinity are also of importance 
for the chulpas, or funeral towers. These are plain 
towers, usually round, with corbelled cupolas, and 
rangmg from 16 to 40 ft. in height, containing, 
within walls of extreme thickness, a very smsUl 
funerary chamber (cf., further, art. Death AND 
Disposal of the Dead [Peruvian]). 

The chief sites of ancient Peruvian (and Bolivian) 
remains are Pachacamac, Gran Chimu, Marca 
Huamachuco, Huanuco Viejo, Vilcas Huaman, 
Cuzco, Ollantaitambo, Pisacc, Sillustani, Tia- 
huanaco, and the islands of Lake Titicaca. At 
Pachacamac are found the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun and the House of the Virgins of the Sun, 
the former covering an area 600 by 460 ft., and the 
latter one of 350 by 200 ft. Over the four hills which 
form the site of the ancient city are scattered the 
remains of other large structures, including com- 
munal dwellings wliich recall the pueblos of Hew 
Mexico. But Pachacamac, like Ancon, is more note- 
worthy for its necropolis than for its architecture ; 
nor are the coast sites of Peru, generally speaking, 
as important in their contributions to a knowledge 
of the ancient architecture of the country as the 
more inland remains. Nevertheless, mention 
should be made of the elaborate fortress at Para- 
monga. Here a hill about 825 ft. high, surrounded 
by an adobe wall, sustains a fortress of three 
terraces with a detached g^^cm-bastion of similar 
construction facing the sea. A similar, but far 
more extensive, wall is found at Marca Huama- 
chuco; and the presence of such structures in 
Peru is the more noteworthy when it is remembered 
that in the corresponding culture-regions of Mexico 
and Central America the sole clear example is 
found in the Maya site of Tuloom. This wall at 
Marca Huamachuco is nearly 10 ft. high, and 
it encloses the still imposing ruins of two oblong 
rectangular buildings, originally of three storeys, 
surrounding central courts. The exact purpose of 
these buildings, known locally as the Church and 
the Castle, is uncertain; but close by are the 
undoubted remains of extensive llama-stables. On 
a third hill~the Cerro de la Monja — surrounded 
by a triple wall, is the Convent, an ^pellation 
which may not be without reason. The entire 
^oup of structures at Marca Huamachuco is 
dominated by the Cerro del Castillo, where the 
rulers evidently dwelt ; and the entire community 
was, accordingly, thus divided, running from north 
to south ; Cerro Amara (residences of the warriors 
and citizens), Cerro del Castillo, Cerro de la Falda 
(llama-stables), Cerro de la Monja (nunnery), and 
Cerro Viejo (purpose unknown). 

Huanuco Viejo, which, according to the con- 
quistador historian Xerez, covered an area t^ee 
leagues in circumference, still has a perimeter of 


nearly a league, even when the dwellings of the 
people have disappeared, and only the palace, 
baths, temples, and wall surrounding the principal 
buildings remain. The building material is hard 

a stone, and a noteworthy feature is the 
‘se composant de onze piscines mur^es en 
pierre et surmont^es de parois d’un appareil admir- 
able, pourvu de niches au fond desquelles sent 
fix6s des bancs en pierre’ (Wiener, F4rou et 
Bolivie, p. 211). Mention should likewise be made 
of the elaborate system of courts and of an avenue 
with four large pylonic gates. Vilcas Huaman is 
noteworthy chieify for a truncated rectangular 
pyramid in three stages, ascended by a flight of 
steps, and surrounded by a waU with doors whose 
sloping sides resemble those of Huanuco Viejo, 
The structure is strikingly suggestive of the Aztec 
and Maya pyramids. 

At Ollantaitambo, some 12 leagues from Cuzco, 
are the remains of vast palaces, with their terraces, 
pylons, stairs, ac^ueducts, and cisterns, and distinct 
traces of the ancient city, as weU as of the so-called 
Tribunal and Prisons ; while about 2 miles away 
are enormous fortifications. Pisacc also has an 
interesting ^oup of ruins, comprising a fort, a 
temple oi the sun {intihuanatana), and traces 
of the ancient city. There is, in this series of 
elaborate fortifications throughout Peru, a marked 
divergency from the architectural remains else- 
where in America (unless an exception may be 
made in certain structures of the * Mound- builders ’). 
And it is also noteworthy that not only does the 
building material change from adobe to stone as 
one proceeds from the coast, but that the con- 
struction becomes, pari passu^ more and more 
cyclopean. 

Peruvian architecture reached its height of 
grandeur in the structures at Tiahuanaco and the 
islands of Lake Titicaca. At the former site are 
the remains of the Fortress, Tenomle, Palace, Hall 
of Justice, and Sanctuary. The Temple measures 
388 by 465 ft., with a sunken court 280 by 190 ft.; 
while the Hall of Justice is a cyclopean platform 
131 by 23 ft. with a group of seats at each end 
and in the centre, these groups being separated by 
monolithic doorways. Copper clamps were used 
to hold the stones together. (On the entire site 
cf. Strubel and Hhle, Die Buinenstdtte von Tia- 
huanaco, Breslau, 1882). On the islands of Titicaca 
and Coati are buildings dedicated respectively to 
the sun and the moon. The former island contains 
the Palace of the Incas (also called the Temple 
of the Sun), the Storehouse of the Sun, and the 
Bath of the Incas. The Palace, or Temple, 51 by 
44 ft., is in two storeys, and originally had painted 
and stuccoed walls ; while the Bath is 40 by 100 ft. 
and 5 ft. in depth. The island of Coati is especially 
famous for its Palace of the Virgins of the Sun, 
which, also in two storeys, is 183 by 80 ft. It con- 
tains numerous apartments, but, rather curiously, 
none of the structures on these two islands is 
cyclopean in type, nor is there any approach to 
such monuments as the monolithic gateways at 
Tiahuanaco, mentioned above. 

Although less ornamental than the Maya 
structures, Peruvian architecture is of a higher 
ty^. The arch is occasionally found, especially 
at Pachacamac and Vilcas Huaman, and windows 
were not unknown in the interior, though they do 
not seem to have been constructed on the coast. 
The most important advance over the architecture 
of Mexico and Central America, however, was the 
roof, which obviated the necessity of the exces- 
sively narrow room which forms so marked a char- 
acteristic of the more northern style. The smaller 
structures seem to have been covered with a hip 
roof, at least in some cases, while in the larger 
buildings it has been suggested that the interior 
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was lined with wooden columns supporting a sort 
of verandah which did not cover the entire floor 
space. Although there is, naturally, no trace of 
columns in the present condition of the Peruvian 
ruins, this hypothesis is confirmed by the small 
footpaths whicili border the interior of the walls. 
Such a form of roof, moreover, would admit the 
necessary light to the dwellings, and the entire 
structure would thus present an analogue to the 
Roman atrium. Rooms were formed in the Peruvian 
houses by curtains. The doors varied remarkably 
in form, some of them being trapezoids, while 
others were truncated ovals, and still others re- 
sembled the reversed spade of the conventional 
playing card. A noteworthy feature of Peruvian 
architecture was the niche in the wall, usually 
either a rectangle or a trapezoid, sometimes per- 
haps serving for a closet and again for ornament. 
Stairs of considerable elaboration were frequent. 
Again, deviating from Maya and Aztec archi- 
tecture, many of the larger structures, especially 
the palaces, contained many rooms, presenting 
ground-plans of much complexity, as in the palaces 
at Chimu. Structures of several storeys were 
erected, as in the case of the palace at Marca 
Huamachuco and the palace of the Inca on the 
island of Titicaca, the ground-plan of the second 
storey of the latter structure being entirely differ- 
ent from that of the first floor. Some buildings, 
notably the fortress of Paramonga, almost suggest 
the puehlo type of North America in their pyra- 
midal construction, although neither motive nor 
type of building was at all analogous. A decided 
analog of form also exists between the Aztec 
teocattis and the Peruvian huacas^ although the 
latter were used, not as pyramids to s^port the 
temples, but as places of interment. BinaUy, it 
may be noted that the Incas — altogether the most 
civilized race of South America, and the rivals 
even of the Mayas of Yucatan — ^were able to con- 
struct bridges of stone and elaborate aqueducts, 
as well as admirable roads and cyclopean terraces. 
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Louis H. Gray. 

ARCHITECTURE (Assyro-Babylonian). — 
the absence of clear statements as to the history 
of the architectural forms found in the sacred 
buildings of the Babylonians and Assyrians, much 
doubt as to their origin naturally exists. The 
two principal forms are the temple on its earthen 
foundation, without any upper storeys, and the 
temple-tower, or ziqqurat^ in stages. It is pro- 
bable that the former preceded the latter in date. 

As elsewhere, the temple in Babylonia has been 
regarded as originating from the tomb— a very 
natural development, in view of the probability 
that certain of the gods of the Babylonians were 
nothing more than venerated heroes of remote 
ages who had become deified. So far, however, 
no sepulchre which may be called an edifice in the 
true sense of the word, has been found, either in 
Babylonia or Assyria. 

Most of the temples probably originated from 
small beginnings, as is suggested by a document 
of about 2000 B.c. in the British Museum. In this 
Nflr-fli-su founds a temple to Nflr-ili (or Lugala) 
and Sullat (probably Merodach and his spouse 
Z€r-pauttu“), and dedicates it for the preservation 
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of his life.* One priest only is named, so the 
building was probably a very simple structure — 
an oblong haU with a recess^ at one end for the 
statues or emblems of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated, and one or two rooms for sacred utensils 
and robes. In this case the motive for the foun- 
dation seems to have been to provide a temple 
for the gods of Babylon in a district where the 
sun-god was the patron deity, and it seems not 
improbable that other temples and shrines may 
have been founded in the same way.f 

One of the most interesting temple-plans is that 
of the goddess Nin-mah, as excavated at Babylon 
by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft (Delitzsch, 
Jm Lande des einstigen FaradieseSi p. 39). The 
ruin lies on the eastern side of the Istar-gate, and, 
as is usual in the sacred buildings of Babylonia 
and Assyria, has its corners towards the cardinal 
oints. It is of sun-dried brick, and its remains 
ave even now traces of white decoration. The 
entrance on the N.W. led into a large vestibule 
communicating with a room on the left, and 
giving access to a court-yard with six other door- 
ways serving the remaining chambers, eleven in 
number. Four of these had smaller rooms, pro- 
bably the sanctuaries where were kept the statues 
or the shrin^ of the deities worshipped there (for 
the temple E-mah probably resembled others in 
Babylonia in associating certain companions 
with the principal divinity). The first hall was 
entered from the court-yard by a doorway nearly 
facing that giving access to the court-yard from 
the vestibule, and this, in its turn, led to the 
inner hall — the holy place. There seems to have 
been no rule for the position of the small rooms 
which probably contained the statues or shrines, 
some of them being at the S. W. end (when the haUs 
to which th^ were appended ran N.E. and S.W.), 
and at the N.E. end (when the room ran N.W. to 
S.E.). The court-yard was not in the centre of 
the building, but set more towards the S. W. side, 
so that there was space on that side for only one 
row of two narrow rooms, whilst on the N.E. side 
there are two rows of rooms, narrower and longer, 
with sanctuaries for statues or shrines. Behind 
the ' holy place ’ are two narrow rooms only. 

To all appearance the temples of Babylonia and 
Assyria were built upon the same general plan. 
From the outside the visitor gained access to a 
vestibule, which, in its turn, admitted him to the 
court-yard, or to a hall around which were the 
doorways leading to the remaining halls and 
chambers. 

More oipate, to all appearance, than the temple 
of Nin-mah at Babylon was that built by Sargon 
of Assyria at Khorsabad. This edifice lay in the 
‘temple-court’ of the palace, on the S.E. side 
of which were the ‘priests’ rooms,’ the temple 
itself being on the S. W. side of the court, facmg 
the state-apartments. A flight of stone steps gave 
access to a platform of crude brick (faced by a 
retaining wall of black basalt with a comice of 
grey limestone). Two chambers were traced, 
floored with a mixture of stone and chalk. The 
fragments of black basalt bas-reliefs found here 
showed that the ornamentation was the same as 
that in the palace, but the subjects were religious. J 

A better example, however, is the Assyrian 
temple excavated by Sir H. Layard in tbe mound 
of Nimrfld (Calah). This lay at the S.E. angle 
of the great temple-tower, but was apparently 
unconnected with it. Here also we have an outer 
court, an entrance leading into a vestibule, a side- 
chamber (with two entrances), and a hall with a 

* JRAS, Jan. 1899, p. 103 fl. 

t A temple of these modest dimensions may have beea 
simply an enlargement of the popular household sanctuary. 

t^vrlkison*8 Monarchies, vol L pp. 869-871. 
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recess at the end. It differs from the Babylonian 
temple of Nin-mali^ however, in having no interior 
court-yard. Its importance for Assyrian art, on 
the other hand, was considerable, many slabs of 
a religious nature having been found ; and its 
pavement-slabs give the history of the reign of 
Assur-nasir-4pli (B.C. 885-860), ^ its builder. Its 
main entrance was adorned with winged man- 
headed lions, and the entrance leading into the 
side-room had reliefs showing the deity expelling 
an evil spirit, represented as a winged dragon, from 
the place.* At the side of this doorway was the 
arch-headed monolith with the representation of 
the king (Assur-nasir-fipli) in his divine character, 
with an altar before it, implying that sacrifices 
of some kind were made to him.f The smaller 
temple apparently had no vestibule, and the 
visitor entered at once into the holy place, which 
had a recess for the statue or shrine at the left- 
hand end. Chambers supplying the place of the 
vestibule were constructed at each end. Altars 
for libations were placed in angles made to receive 
them on each side of the main entrance. These 
objects were hollow, and were decorated with 
gradines, similar to those of the walls already 
described. 

On one of the sculptures found at Khorsabad is 
a small building which has been regarded as a 
fishing-pavilion,^ because built on the banks of 
a stream, and also, by some, as a small temple. 
It is one storey high only, and is built, as usual, 
upon a platform. The roof is supported by two 
columns resembling the Doric of the Greeks. 
Above the columns the entablature broadens out 
into a deep cornice, which is surmounted by 
gradines like those above the walls of the temples 
and temple-towers, but rather smaller. No door- 
way is shown, so that the building looks like a 
mere shelter from the rain.§ That it is really a 
temple is also implied by the similar structure 
sculptured on a slab from the palace of Assur- 
bani-dpli in the British Museum. It shows a 
temple on rising ground beside a terrace on arches 
(possibly the ‘hanging gardens’ of Babylon). 1| It 
is flanked by thickish columns, and has two 
slender ones in the centre, but no entrance is 
shown. The entablature al^ve the columns has 
gradines, but its comice is provided with a more 
elaborate moulding. On the left is an outbuilding 
surmounted by a Siallow moulding and ^adines, 
but otherwise, to all appearance, plain. The arch- 
headed stele in front was evidently detached from 
it. It has the figure of a Babylonian king in the 
usual conventional attitude, and an altar like 
those found by Layard at the smaller temple, 
at Nimrfid, already described. 

Though there may be doubt as to the origin of 
the Babylonian temple — whether it was a develop- 
ment of the tomb or of the simple household 
shrine — the testimony in favour oi the temple- 
to'W^ers of Babylonia being tombs is exceedingly 
strong, and is rendered still more so by the analogy 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which they resembled 
in their general appearance. Ctesias says (Dio- 
dorus, n. vii. 1) that the great sepulchral mound 
built by Semiramis at Nineveh on the Tigris 
was erected over the body of her husband Ninus ; 
and Ovid {Metam. iv. 98) speaks of the ‘tomb of 

* NimrCd Gallery, British Museum ; Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh^ plate 6. 

t Assyrian Transept, W., British Museum; Layard’s Nineveh 
and Babylon^ plate, p. 861. 

t Botta, Monuments de Ninive^ plate 114 ; Rawlinson, 
Monarchies^ vol. i. p. 387. 

§ An altar upon a hill to the right of this building suggests 
that it may have been merely for worship, the sacrifices being 
made on this ‘high place’ outside. Similar chapels or HTnaii 
temples are also found in Phoenician architecture (see p. 765). 

11 Assyrian Saloon, British Museum, No. 92 ; Eawlinson, 
Monarchies t vol. i. p. 888. 


Ninus,’ under whose shadow the tragedy of Thisbe 
and Pyramus took place. On the other hand, 
this tomb-theoiy of the origin of the Babylonian 
temple-towers is quite unsupported by the older 
writings (Gn 11^* ; Berossus, ajp. Euseb. Chronicon, 
13, Prcep, EvangeL IX.; Jos. Ant, I. iv. ; Syn- 
cellus, Chron, 44), which state that the tower at 
Babylon was for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
As far as the Babylonian records are known, this 
statement is likewise unconfirmed, though the use 
of the Bab. term {ziqquratu), applied to them to 
indicate the ‘peak’ of the mountain on which the 
Babylonian Noah sacrificed on coming out of the 
ark, would seem to support the idea that these 
erections were for the purpose of getting nearer to 
the deity when sacrificing, and likewise, probably, 
when offering prayers. It has also been suggested 
that the original inhabitants of the plain of Shinar, 
having come from a mountainous country, desired 
to break the monotony of their new home, and 
therefore built these mountain-like structures, 
which they turned to pious uses. 

Apart from the descriptions given by explorers, 
perhaps the best account of a Babylonian temple- 
tower is that of Herodotus when describing the 
temple of Belns at Babylon (i. 181-183) — the 
building called by Nebuchadrezzar ‘ the Tower of 
Babylon.’ Herodotus describes it as a massive 
tower 200 yards square at the base, within an 
enclosure 400 yards each way, and provided with 

f ates of bronze. The stages, or ‘towers,’ as 
[erodotus calls them, amounted to eight in 
number, and, like the temple-tower found by the 
French explorers at Khorsabad, were provided 
with an inclined pathway on all four sides of each, 
enabling the visitor to reach the top. About the 
middle of the ascent (apparently the fourth stage) 
was a stopping-place, with seats to rest upon. On 
the topmost stage was a large cell, with a couch 
and a golden table, but no image, as the god 
himself was said to descend thither when he 
visited the woman chosen by him to pass the 
night there. The image of the god was in a cell 
below, with a table, probably for offerings, and an 
altar outside. Image, table, and altar are all said 
to have been of gold, and the last-named was for 
sucklings only. An altar for full-grown animals, 
and one for frankincense on the occasion of the god’s 
festival, were also there. See Altar (Sem. ), p. 353. 

A detailed description of this famous temple is 
much needed, that given ^ Nebuchadrezzar being 
altogether inadequate. The late G. Smith was 
once fortunate enough to have in his hands a 
Babylonian tablet in which the building was 
described, and this is probably the most trust- 
worthy account of it in existence.* Adopting his 
estimate of the metric system used, the ‘grand 
court’ of the temple measured 1156 ft. by 900 ft., 
and the next, ‘the court of Istar and Zagaga,’ 
1056 ft. by 450 ft., with six gates admitting to the 
temples. 

The next division is described as a space or 
platform, apparently walled, called, in Snmero- 
Akkadian, fagalla or and in Semitic Babylon- 
ian kigallu or hirMu — ^words apparently meaning 
an enclosed and levelled space. It was described 
as square, 2 ku each way (this is possibly the 
portion described by Herodotus as ‘the temple’ 
or sacred precinct, which measured 2 stadii — 
1213 ft. 6 in. — each way, and was furnished with 
bronze gates). In accordance with the usual Baby- 
lonian custom, the angles indicated the cardinal 
points, and each side had an entrance. Inside the 
enclosure, at the time the tablet was written, stood 
some kind of erection 200 ft. square, connected 
with the zigguratj or tower, and having round its 

* The AthenoBum^ Feb. 12, 1876 ; repeated by Prof, Sayce in 
his Hibbert Lectures^ 1887, p. 437 ft. 
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base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on 
all four sides, and facing the cardinal points. 

On the E. side was a building 70 or 80 cubits 
long and 40 broad, containing sixteen shrines, the 
chief ones being dedicated to Nebo and Tato^t, 
his consort. On the N. were temples to fia or Aa 
and Nusku, and on the S. a single temple dedicated 
to Anu and Bel. 

It was on the W. side, however, that the 

E rincipal buildings were to be found— a ‘double 
ouse^ or temple with a court between two wings 
of differing dimensions. The building at the back 
was 125 cubits by 30. Mr. Smith was unable to 
make out with certainty the disposition of all the 
erections, but in the W. chambers stood the couch 
of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned by 
Herodotus, besides other furniture of great value. 

The main building was the ziqgurat^ or temple- 
tower, square, and with its corners towards the 
cardinal points. The lowest stage was also the 
largest, being 300 ft. square by 110 ft. high. It 
had the usual recessed or panelled ornamentation 
of Babylonian architecture. The second stage 
was 260 ft. square by 60 ft. high. An obscure 
term was applied to it, which G. Smith suggested 
might mean that it had sloping sides; probably 
they were hollowed out. This change in form 
would break the monotony of the structure. 

The third stage commenced a regular series aU 
equal in height, namely, 1 gar or 20 ft., but de- 
creasing in size. The third was 200 ft. square, the 
fourth 170 ft., the fifth 140 ft., the sixth (the 
dimensions of which were omitted) apparently 
110 ft. On this was the topmost stage, the 
seventh, which was the upper temple or sanctuary 
of the god Bel-Merodach. Its dimensions G. Smith 
makes to be 80 ft. long, 70 ft. broad, and 50 ft. 
high, the total height of the tower being 300 ft., 
exactly equal to the dimensions of the base. The 
raising of the base above the level of the ground 
would naturally make the height above the plain 
greater than this. 

Weissbach’s estimate of the measures does not 
differ greatly from that of G. Smith ; he makes the 
base to have been about 100 metres, or 328 ft.* 

The differing heights of the stages of the great 
‘Tower of Babylon’ are in contrast with the 
regularity of Sargon of Assyria’s well-proportioned 
structure at Khorsabad. At present this latter 
shows portions of four stages on a low platform ; 
and those who visited it gained the summit by 
means of the gently sloping exterior passage lead- 
ing to the topmost portion, which was about 
140 ft. above the platform. Though in their 
restorations Perrot and Chipiezf do not place any 
chambers in the structure, it is not improbable 
that such existed, if not at some intermediate 
point, at any rate on the topmost platform. 

Exceedingly noteworthy, however, are the ex- 
cavations made by Layard in the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Nimrhd (Calah). Wishing to find 
out what authority there might be for supposing 
that Ctesias and Ovid were right in indicating that 
these towers were of the nature of tombs, he cut 
through the masonry in certain places, and was at 
last rewarded by finding a vault on the platform- 
level 100 ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. broad. 
There is no doubt that this discovery justified 
him in regarding these temple-towers as being 
originally tombs, as stated, but that it is ‘the 
tomb of Sardanapalus which, according to the 
Greek geographers, stood at the entrance of the city 
of Nineveh,’ must be left doubtful, notwithstand- 
ing that Calah (Nimrfid) may have been regarded 

* X>a8 Stadtbild von Babylon (1904)» p. 23. The site of this 
temple-tower is the rectangular depression now called Sahan, 
which is of the dimensions stated, 
t Rist. de I’ Art dam VAntiquiUt * Ohald6e,' pp. 404-406. 


as part of Nineveh, at^ least in later times. 
Layard’s statement that it had been entered at 
some unknown period by people who must have 
known exactly where to make the opening, is 
also in favour of his supposition : they had appar- 
ently entered for the purpose of rifling the tomb. 
The vaulted gallery found by Layard runs east 
and west. Details concerning the upper part of the 
monument are unfortunately wanting. Layard 
regarded it as having been a tower in nve stages, 
which is probable enough, but the dimensions of 
all but the lowest are unknown. This last was 
built massively with a thick facing of stone, 
exactly 20 ft. high, and finished at the top with 
a line of ^adines. The stones were carefully 
fitted together, without any mortar, though mud 
may have been used instead, as at the present 
time. As far as preserved, the upper part is of 
brick.* 

As has been pointed out by Canon Rawlinson, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians made their temples 
insignificant in comparison with the dwellings of 
their kings, thus apparently not imitating the 
Egyptians. As the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
like all the Semitic nations, were exceedingly 
religious, this shortcoming was probably due to 
some extent to climatic conditions and the want of 
suitable budding-stone ; perhaps, too, more of the 
temple-revenues may have been appropriated by 
the priests. The want of stone was more especi- 
ally felt in Babylonia ; the Assyrians made use of 
it largely, though not to the same extent as brick. 
The possession of stone enabled the Assyrians to 
adorn their temples with many fine bas-reliefs. 

As an accessory of a temple, and therefore belong- 
ing to religious architecture, may be mentioned 
the Istar-gate at Babylon. This is situated near 
the ruins of the temple £-mah, and consists of 
massive walls — the sides of the gate — decorated 
with bulls and the fabulous creatures called sfr- 
huSH — strange and impossible serpent-dragons. 
•Jbese alternate vertically from top to bottom, and 
are exceedingly wed preserved. The beauty of the 
workmanship and the excellence of the enamel 
were not surpassed even by the artizans of the 
Persian period. From the Istar-gate a ‘ festival- 
street’ led northward to ‘the pace of Fate,’t 
where the oracles were declared yearly in Nisan. 
This is an excellently-paved causeway, apparently 
decorated with tiles imitating valuable stones. 

In the temple of the Sun at Abu-habbah (Sippar, 
identified, though doubtfully, with the Biblical 
Sepharvaim), bitumen seems to have been used for 
the pavement ; and beneath this, in a corner of one 
of the rooms, was found an earthenware coffer 
containing the celebrated ‘sun-god stone (see 
Art [Assyr. -Bab.]). Receptacles for sacred objects 
were probably made in all temples in Babylonia. 
It seems likely that there were but few erections 
of the kind which had not closed recesses, at 
each corner, for the reception of the cylinders 
recording the building, re-building, or repairing of 
the edifice. 

Naturally there are a number of relmous 
erections whose real use is at present difficult to 
discover or to prove. At Babylon, on the site 
which the German explorers regard as being that 

♦ Layard's Nimveh and Babylon^ plan 2, and p. 123 11. The 
stones * were bevelled with a slanting bevel, and in the foce of 
the wall were eight recesses or false windows, four on each side 
of a square projecting block between gradines ’ (Layard, p. 125). 
The northern side had a semicircular hollow projecting in the 
centre, flanked by three pilasters on the E. and five on tiie W. 
The western side had no projection, but the pilasters were 
eleven in number. The eastern and southern sides were per- 
fectly plain. 

f The inner walls of this building, Nebuchadrezzar states, 
had been overlaid with silver ; but tms he took away, substitut- 
ing pure gold. 

j See H. Rassam’s * Recent Discoveries of Ancient Babylonian 
Cities* in TSBA^ vol. viii. pp. 176-176. 
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of * the place of Fate/ several chambers were found, 
which may have formed part of that edifice. This 
seems to point to the probability that the oracles 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians were declared in 
special buildings, though such things may, from 
time to time, have been delivered in the temples, 
such as are described above. At present we know 
nothing of the lives of the declarers of their 
oracles, or of the rites which accompanied their 
declarations of events, so that the nature of the 
building they needed receives no illustration from 
the ruins which have come down to us. 

At Lagas were discovered a number of cells 
whose uses seemed to be religious, though in what 
way was not clear. Some of them contained a 
bronze figure of a kneeling bull upon a shank 
or tang, others had a figure of what has been 
described as ‘the god with the firestick.’ They 
were accompanied by inscriptions on stone dedicat- 
ing them to a deity. The figures are thought 
to have been for the protection of the buildings 
in which they were found. Here and there tanks 
and cisterns occurred, suggesting some connexion 
with libation-ceremonies. Two tombs were dis- 
covered, containing skeletons, a lamp of glazed 
ware, and vases with short handles. Notwith- 
standing the early objects found in the tombs, it 
is regarded as certain that they are of late date. 

In the inscriptions referring to offerings, at least 
one reference to a HUili or bethel^ ‘ house of god,’ 
is found,* but in what these differed from other 
religious buildings is unknown. The large temples 
seem always to have been dedicated to some special 
deity, notwithstanding that several deities may 
have been worshipped within them. These bethels , 
however, had no special designation: any deity, 
it may be supposed, could be worshipped there. 
Perhaps, as they were regarded as the abode of 
the god without specifying his attributes, any wor- 
shipper could enter, and perform his religious duties 
there. That it was simply an emblem of divinity, 
or of the presence of the divinity, without any walls 
to shield it from the gaze of the careless passer-by, 
seems, from the inscriptions, to be unlikely. The 
places where oracles were declared must have 
contained chambers where the animals were killed 
when it was intended to examine their entrails or 
other parts. 

The bricks used by the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians vary in size from llj in. square and 2J m. 
thick to 13 in. square by 3 in. thick and 16 in. square 
by 7 in. thick. Sometimes crude and burnt brick 
are used in alternate layers each several feet in 
thickness, but more commonly the unbaked brick 
was used for the internal parts of a building or 
for the core of a temple-tower, and the baked 
# brick for the parts exposed to the weather. The 
layers of reed-matting which are found seem to 
have been used for buildings of unbaked brick. 
The use of this is exemplified by the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Warka (Erech), dedicated to Istar, 
which is now called BmcanaA, ‘reed-mats.’ The 
mass of the structure is of unbaked brick, the 
lower part buttressed with baked brick. That 
these buildings have resisted so long is remarkable, 
but they must always have been unsatisfactory. 
As a contrast to the temple of Istar at Erech may 
be mentioned that of Nebo at Borsippa (the 
traditional Tower of Babel), where there are 
masses of brickwork of extraordinary hardness. 
This ruin still awaits complete excavation. 

Besides brick in Babylonia, and brick and stone 
in Assyria, the building-materials mentioned in 
the inscriptions are cedar, terebinth (?), oak (?), 
palm-wood, cypress, pistachio-wood, etc. Nebu- 

♦ See The Babylonian amd Oriental Record^ vol. it pp. U2- 
146. See also Hastings’ DJB, vol. ii. p. SOlb, where the mhel of 
eedar at Hantn is referred to. 


chadrezzar speaks of the cedar-beams from Lebanon 
which were used for the roofing of the temples of 
Babylon, which, he adds, were overlaid with shin- 
ing gold. Besides this, silver, bronze, copper, rare 
stones, and ivory were used for tlieir adornment. 
As before mentioned, baked and unbaked brick 
took the place, with the Babylonians, of the build- 
ing-stone used by the Assyrians, bitumen being 
generally used for mortar, as stated in Gn 11®. 

Concerning the ornamentation, the inscriptions 
give but little information. The principal archi- 
tectural decoration of the upper terminations of 
the walls were the gradines already referred to. 
The panellings of the walls, which were also a 
speciality of Assyro-Babylonian architecture, are 
an application of the gradine pattern to form 
recesses in the brick or stone walls in a vertical 
direction, and, when well carried out, had a 
sufficiently decorative effect. 

Failing stone, certain of the buildings of Baby- 
lonia were decorated with reliefs of enamelled 
brick ; and though this cannot be proved for the 
temples, it is extremely probable that some of 
them at least had ornaments of this nature, 
more especially as some of the fragments found 
seemed to have been parts of fabulous or mytho- 
logical beings (see Art [Assyr.-Bab.]). In these 
there was an attempt at reproduction in natural 
colours, and there were inscriptions in white 
characters on a blue ground, the whole showing 
considerable knowledge and skill. 

The Babylonians seem often to have employed, 
however, the same method of decoration as the 
Assyrians, namely, fresco, traces of which have 
been found. In tne case of the temple fi-ma]h at 
Babylon, the distemper, as far as preserved", is 
white, probably chosen as the groundwork for 
decorations in colours, similar to the more or less 
geometrical flower-forms of the painted tiles and 
other decorations of the temple called KidimuH 
at Calah. The centres of the tiles, which were 
circular or lozenge-shaped, are generally provided 
with a knob pierced with a hole, probably for the 
purpose of hanging a lamp, though no remains 
of lamps are stated to have been found. Other 
Assyrian ornamentation consists of rosettes 
between two coloured borders, and red, blue, and 
black rosettes above a similar border supported by 
a kind of arcade-ornament — perhaps the original 
suggestion for the true arcades oi architecture. 
The colours in Assyrian distemper-ornamentation 
were exceedingly bright.* 

The principal portals of the temples of Assyria 
were guarded by colossal buUs and lions, with the 
usual sacred figures, which, in the case of the 
smaller temple at NimrCld, were generally covered 
with inscriptions. The bas-reliefs always represent 
religious subjects. The exterior walls of this 
building seem to have been faced with enamelled 
bricks, some of which were found. Whether the 
temples at Babylon had their entrances flanked by 
colossal winged bulls or not is doubtful, but this 
seems probable, at least in some cases, as they are 
to all appearance referred to by Assur-bani-^pli, 
king of Assyria, in his account of the destruc- 
tion wrought by his grandfather Sennacherib at 
Babylon on the occasion of his final conquest of 
the city (see Asfe-banl-Apli’s great cylinder, col. 
iv. line 70). T, G. Pinches. 

ARCHITECTURE (Celtic). f— We have no 
definite information about the religious architec- 
ture of the Gauls. In the case of the Celts, ancient 
writers never describe places devoted to worship 
by the word va6$ or cedes ; they make use of vaguer 

* See Layard’s Monwments of Nineveh, 1st series, pi. 86, 87. 

t This art. deals with pre-Christian Celtic Architecture ; for 
Christian Celtic Architecture see ARCHiTEormus (Christian). 
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terms, such as locus consecratus (Csesar, de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 13. 17), Upov (Diod. v. 27. 4 ; Strabo, iv. 
4. 6 ; Plut. Coesai'y 26 ; Dio Cass. Ixii. 7 ; cf. xxvii. 
90), templum (Li^y, xxiii. 24. 11 ; Suet. Ccesar, 64), 
ripepos (Strabo, xii. 5. 2 ; Diod. v. 27. 4), and (rrjKds 
(Strabo, iv. 1. 13). 

The sacred ;places of the ancient Celts, therefore, 
resembled neither the sanctuary of the Greek 
temples nor the great buildings which constituted 
the temples of the Romans. There is no doubt 
that they were enclosures frequently situated in 
the woods. Lucan (iii. 399-425) describes a sacred 
wood near Marseilles where sacrifices were offered 
to the gods with barbaric ceremonies, and where 
there were altars on which cruel rites were per- 
formed ; all the trees in the wood were purmed 
with human blood ; the miserable effigies of the 
gods were devoid of art — shapeless masses of tree- 
trunk. Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 17) remarks that 
the large sacred woods of Gaul lent a pleasing 
appearance to the country. Csesar mentions the 
sacred place in the territory of the Carnutes where 
year by year the Druids assembled to administer 
justice {ae Bell. Gall. vi. 13), and states that in the 
sacred places of many races were to be seen pieces 
of spoil taken from enemies, and that a Gaul would 
never dare to keep a part of the booty in his house, 
or carry off anything from these stores (vi. 17). 
The Arverni had hung up in front of a temple {irpbs 
iepip) the little sword that Csesar had left wdth them 
during a battle. Plutarch (Ccesar, 26), who reports 
this fact, seems to have been influenced by the 
Greek and Roman custom, and we cannot conclude 
from this statement that a building was referred to. 
At Toulouse the sacred places included lakes, where 
great treasures were eventually accumulated under 
the water (Strabo, iv. 1. 13 ; Justin, xxxii. 3, 10). 

There were temples among the Cisalpines ; and 
it was to one of them that the Boii brought their 
booty and the head of the consul Postumius. There 
they^ made this head into a cup hooped with gold, 
and it was this sacred vessel that was used by the 
priests of the temple on their feast-days (Livy, 
xxiii. 24). Polybius mentions a temple {Updp) of 
Athene among the Insubrians where the ensigns 
of war were kept (ii. 32). There is nothing to show 
that these temples were anything else than un- 
covered enclosures. 

The Britons in the time of Queen Boadicea had 
sacred places, and they offered human sacrifices in 
the sacred wood (dXo-os) of the goddess Adrastia 
(Dio Cass. Ixii. 7). In B.c. 61, Suetonius Paulinus 
ordered the sacred woods of Mona, which were 
devoted to savage superstitions, to be cut down 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). 

The council of the Galatians of Asia Minor met 
uo judge cases of murder in a place called Apv- 
pi/M€TOP. The second part of this word means, in 
Celtic, * sacred wood.’ Probably it refers to a place 
consecrated to worship (Strabo, xii. 5. 1). 

It must further be added that the Druids were 
regarded as the inhabitants of the forests. Accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 19) they taught, and 
according to Lucan (i. 493) they lived, in caves or 
secret glades. Pliny states that it was in oak- 
forests that they gathered mistletoe. The oldest 
etymolo^ of the name ‘ Druids ’ made them ‘ the 
men of the oaks,’ from the Gr. dpvs (Pliny, xvi. 95, 
249). 

If we may calculate the shape of the sacred | 
enclosures from the ruins of Gallo-Roman temples, 
they were almost perfectly square. But nothing 
more can be determined concerning the Gallic 
period from the numerous stone temples of whdch 
ruins have been found in Gaul, and which date from 
the Roman epoch. If there were small buildings 
sacred to the ^ods in Celtic countries in ancient 
times, these buildings, like the Gallic houses, were 


made of wood and wicker-work (Strabo, iv. 4. 3 j 
Csesar, v. 43 ; Vitruvius, ii. 1. 5). The Gauls did 
not use stone except for building the walls of their 
oppida, and even then it was unhewn stone, ad- 
justed by means of wooden cross-pieces and iron 
bolts (Caesar, vii. 23), They seem to have been 
ignorant of the art of hewing stones and joining 
them with mortar. 

They probably found it as ridiculous to enclose 
the gods in any kind of house as to r^resent 
them in human form. Diodorus tells that Brennus 
laughed very much on seeing -wooden and stone 
statues of anthropomorphic gods in a Greek temple 
(xxii, 9. 4). Lucan, when describing the sacred wood 
near Marseilles, and Caesar, when speaking of the 
Gallic Mercury (vi. 17), use the word simulacra to 
denote the representations of the gods. Does this 
refer to more or less rough wooden statues similar 
to the |oava of primitive Greece, or to shapeless 
stone statues like some of the extant menhirs ? It 
is possible that the Gallic races employed now the 
one method of representing their deities and no-w 
the other, according to the nature of the soil. The 
deities of the Gallo-Roman period — the Bull, the 
Woodman, the god with the mallet, the god with 
the wheel — ^undoubtedly arose from a new religious 
conception due to the influence of the Romans. 
No text gives evidence of the Druids having for- 
bidden idolatry, and no text states clearly that 
there were real statues of gods among the Celts ,* 
therefore we cannot affirm that their sacred en- 
closures contained anything but very rudimentary 
symbols similar to those of savage tribes. The 
huge bronze statue of Zeus which the Galatians 
had at Tavium was probably of Greek origin, like 
the cult of the god whom it represented (Strabo, 
xii. 5. 2). 

There do not seem to have been any buildings 
devoted to worship in pagan Ireland. Idols were 
apparently erected in the open air, as, e.g.^ the 
large stone idol called * Cromm Crunch,’ which was 
surrounded by twelve smaller idols covered with 
brass and bronze ornaments. There were similar 
idols in various parts of Ireland, and some of them 
were believed to deliver oracles, e.g. the famous 
'Lia Fail’ at Tara. The idol Bel, in honour of 
which bonfires (through which cattle were made to 
pass) were kindled on the 1st of May, does not seem 
to have been enclosed in a temple any more than 
the other idols. 

As regards the civil architecture of ancient Ire- 
land, it is practically the same as that of races at 
the same stage of civilization. The houses were 
usually round in shape, built of wood and wicker- 
work, and covered with thatch. They were very 
small. The chief room served as kitchen, dining- 
room, drawing-room, and bed-room. Among the 
higher classes of society, small recesses were fitted 
in along the walls, each containing one or more 
beds. But the common people undoubtedly slept 
on beds arranged along the wall, as was the custom 
in Gaul and in Scotland during the same period. 
The fire was in the middle of the house, and the 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
The beds were placed in such a way that the 
sleepers had their feet towards the fire. Each bed 
contained often two and sometimes three persons. 
It was only in the houses of chiefs that arrange- 
ments were made to avoid too complete promiscuity, 
and that beds were surrounded with curtains. 

Litkratdrb.— B ulliot and Roidot, La cit4gatcloise selm Phis- 
toire et les traditions ^ Autun, 1879 ; JuUian, Mistoire de la OatUe^ 
Paris, 1907, ii. 16&-157 ; Dottin, Manuel pour servir d Pitude de 
VantiquiU celtique, Paris, 1906, pp. 120 f., 123, 250-254 ; Joyce, 
A Social History of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, ii. 20-103. 

G. Dottin. 

ARCHITECTURE (Chinese). — Ab the world 
is still in the dark with regard to the whole 
problem of China and the CMnese, so is it with 
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CMnese architecture. From an architectural 
point of view, this is a very novel and interesting 
subject. A style never dreamed of by Europeans 
is adopted quite freely, and a design which thev 
call irrational and unnatural is executed with 
success. Little wonder, therefore, that we find 
few students of Chinese architecture, and those 
few touching on the subject but superficially. 

The style of the architecture is a combination of 
the trabeated and arcuated systems, the materials 
consisting of wood, brick, and stone. The curved 
roof, with the skyward-projecting eaves, forms the 
principal feature of the building. This feature is 
especially noticeable in Southern China. Generally 
speaking, however, both the plan and the elevation 
are monotonous, and the complete structure is 
rigidly symmetrical. The mode of decoration 
is striking^ peculiar. The exterior is usually 
coloured bright red ; and temples and palaces are 
sometimes decorated with ornamental sculptures 
and paintings. Gorgeous colours are applied to 
the interior, and the whole appearance of rooms 
and furniture is veiy picturesque. Red is the 
predominant colour, and then blue, green, and 
yellow (gold). Northern China is destitute of 
trees, as rain falls only once a year. Hence the 
building materials are principally brick and stone. 
Consequently a trabeated system of wood and an 
arcuated of stone have developed simultaneously. 
On the other hand, the abundance of trees in the 
South has given an impulse to a considerable 
development of wooden Ibuildings, with deeply 
curved and boldly projecting eaves. As to the 
origin of the concave outline of the roof, there is 
diversity of opinion. The present writer considers 
it but a natural result of the necessity of making 
a gradual change in the slope of the roof as it 
approaches the eaves, and oi the maintenance of 
harmony with their curves. The fact is that the 
bold curve of the eaves always follows the bold 
concave of the roofs. It is ratner strange that the 
plan of Chinese architecture is always an arrange- 
ment of rectangular blocks ; not a single example 
of roofing on irregular plans is known. This is 
due to the direct transmission of the ideas of 
primitive times, and is a good illustration of the 
stagnant mind of the people. 

Chinese architecture may be called the architec- 
ture of colouring. Without colours it is a bare, 
rugged skeleton. Both without and within colours 
are profusely adopted. The fondness for red be- 
trays the primitive mind. But this primitive 
colouring is in harmony and uniformity with the 
taste of the primitive plans and elevations. The 
simplicity and coarseness of the construction and 
the carelessness of workmanship are beyond ex- 
ression, especially in the productions of recent 
ate. The exaltation of art and the execution of 
details have been entirely ignored by modem 
architects. 

Historically, Chinese architecture may be ar- 
ranged as follows : (1) Chinese architecture proper 
(B.C. 2200-a.d. 68 , i.e. from the earliest historical 
age to the introduction of Buddhism : Hsia, Shang, 
Chou, Ch’in, and the earlier Han Dynasties) ; ( 2 ) the 
rise of Buddhist architecture (a.d. 68-A.d. 618, i.e. 
from the introduction of Buddhism to the Six 
Dynasties ; the later Han, both Chins, Sung, Chfi, 
Lian, Ch^n, and Sui Dynasties, and also Wei, Ch’i, 
Chou of the North Dynasties) ; (3) Buddhist archi- 
tecture in full splendour (A.D. 618-A.D. 1260, i.e, 
T’ang, Wutai, and Sung Dynasties) ; and ( 4 ) the 
introduction of Lamaism (A.D. 1260-present day, 
Le. Yuen, Ming, and Ch’ing Dynasties). 

(1) The first was the period of palace building. Unfortu- 
nately, no ruins are in existence for our investigation. From a 
study of the time, however, we find that there existed during 
this period magnificent palaces and towers, great in design and 
majestic in style, such as A>Fang of the Ch’in emperor Shih- 


Whuan-Ti, and Ohang-L6, and Wei-Yang of the Han. The relics 
which show most clearly the structural aspect and treatment of 
details of that time are the reliefs of Wu-Lian-Tzu, though the 
monument itself belongs to the later Han Dynasty. SYom them 
v^e can trace long projected wooden eaves, balustraded towers 
various kinds of caryatids, richly decorated roofs, etc. ’ 

(2) The second period may be divided into the later Han and 
the North and South Dynasties. During the North and South 
Dynasties the influence of Buddhist architecture began to be 
felt. The style of Buddhist architecture remained without 
much alteration, any change being confined to the inner 
arrangement and decorations. But for pagodas and those 
particular buildings required by the new religion, an entirely 
new system was imported from Central Asia. Scarcely any 
architectural relics of the Six Dynasties have been discovered, 
but the style is fairly well represented in the treatment of cave 
temples and reliefs. Specimens of the later Wei are found at 
Shih-fou-szu in Yiin-gan, near Ta-Tung, Shan-si; at Kung- 
hsien, Ho-nan ; at Lung-men, near L6-yang, etc. 

(3) The third period may he divided into the earlier Tang, 
the later Tang, and Sung. In the earlier T’ang, Buddhist 
architecture and all other branches of art had reached the height 
of their grandeur, and from the later T’ang to Sung they began 
to decline continuously. During that time elaborate Taoistic 
temples were also built. The pagodas of Tz’u-wen-szu and of 
Ohien-fou-szu, at Si-an, Shen-si, are specimens of the earlier 
T’ang. The two pillars and the two stone pagodas of Ling-yin- 
szu at Hang-chow, Che-ldang, are most probably remains of the 
Five Dynasties. Besides, dilapidated temples and pagodas 
belonging to the Five Dynasties and Sung are found in various 
parts of Southern China. 

(4) The fourth period is divided as follows ; (a) The Yuen. With 
the introduction of Lamaism changes were brought about in 
art. A fine specimen of this time is the arch of Chu-yiing-kwan, 
near Pe-king. There are also the rock-cut sculptures at Feh- 
lei-fung, at the front of Ling-yin-szu, Hang-chow. (6) The 
Ming. Remains of this period are abundant everywhere. The 
old palaces at Nan-king and several of the Pe-king palaces are 
examples, and there is also an innumerable number of pagodas, 
(c) The Oh’ing, Somewhat notewortl^ relics belonging to the 
reigns of the emperors Kung-hsi and Oh'ien-lung are in abund- 
ance, but the productions of later date are valueless. 

Thus Chinese architecture developed rapidly 
with the introduction of Buddliism, and reached 
its golden age under the T’ang Dynasty. From the 
Sung it gradually degenerated down to the pre- 
sent day, when its ancient splendour has entirely 
vanished. 

For convenience* sake, we may classify Chinese 
architecture according to the religions which have 
influenced the thoughts and arts of the people: 
Confucianism, Bnd&ism, Taoism, and Muham- 
madanism, Others, such as Zoroastrianism, Mani- 
chseism, Nestorianism, and Judaism, were of a 
temporary nature, and have left no architectural 
remains. Then we have a group of secular archi- 
tecture : castles, palaces, dwelling-houses, etc., 
which will be treated below. 

I. Confucian Architecture. — The religion which 
has spread all over China, and is held in reverence 
by all the people, is Confucianism. Temples, known 
as Rsin-shih-miao or Win~miao (the latter different 
from Wu-miao [see § 3 ]), are dedicated everywhere 
in cities and towns. The most celebratecl one is 
in Ch’ii-fou-hsien, Shantung, the birthplace of the 
sage. The temples of Pe-king and of Nan-king 
are well known, the former on account of the stone 
drums in the Ta-cNing-^n, and the latter on 
account of its immense size. But from an archi- 
tectural point of view they show very little variety 
of plan and elevation. 

The main edifice of the temple is the Ta^cKing- 
tien, built on a high platform, two-storeyed, and 
mostly hip-roofed. In the centre of the interior 
the tablet of Chi-sheng-k’ung-tzu (‘ the most sacred 
Confucius ’) is enshrined. To its left, the tablets of 
Tsnng-sheng-ts’Sng-tzu and Ya-sheng-m 6 ng-tzu, 
and to the right, those of Fu-sheng-yuen-tzu and 
Shu-sheng-tzu-szu-tzu, are arranged. As a rule, 
there are also the tablets of the twelve disciples. 
In front of the Ta<Ntng~tim is the 
and in front of the min is a pond, and still farther 
forward is Q,pai4(m (popularly known as the Ling- 
hsing-Tnin). On the sides of those buildings there 
are the East and the West corridors. Occasionally 
behind the Ta-cNing4ien there is a building which 
I is sometimes called Chung-sheng-tzu, Within the 
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Ta-eh^ing~min there are sometimes a bell- tower and 
a drum-tower facing each other. The general 
arrangement of these buildings resembles that of 
the Buddhist temple ; e.g. Ta-cKtng-tim stands for 
Fou-tien, Ta-ch'^ng-min for Tien-wang-tien, etc. 
As a rule, the Win-miao is combined with the 
institution of learning. One of the most famous 
institutions is Pai-lu-shu-yiian, at the foot of 
Wu-lao-f^ng, a south-east peak of Lu-shan in 
Nan-kung-fu, Edangsi. This was established by 
Chu-tzu. The largest among numerous builchngs 
in the compound is Esien-hsienshu-yiian, Within 
the gate there is a court-yard, with fifteen cells on 
either side. Then comes the Wtn~hui4ang ( ‘ meet- 
ing-hall \ and behind it another court, with five 
cells on either side. Last of all, the two-storeyed 
ch/un-f^ng-lou is reached. The architectural system 
of educational buildings is more or less similar to the 
above. The Kung-yuan is an examination hall for 
the degree of chu-jin^ and is noted for its extensive 
scale. One in Nan-king is said to be ample enough 
to accommodate over ten thousand students. In 
fact, learning in China means Confucian teach- 
ing ; hence the relation of schools to the Win-miao 
is similar to that of monasteries to the Buddhist 
temple. 

2. Buddhist Architecture.— The most important 
factor in the development of Chinese architecture 
is Buddhism. History says that in the reign of 
Ming-ti of the later Han the new religion was first 
introduced into China (65 A.D.), and Pai-ma-szu 
was built at L6-yang. Henceforward it spread and 
flourished continuously, until the meridian was 
reached under the Six Dynasties and the T’ang. 
The North Dynasty felt its influence more than the 
South, the earlier Si-an and L5-yang and the later 
Lu-shan and Chien-yeh (now Nan-king) being the 
centres. The highest pagoda ever recorded was 
built in Yung-ning-szu by the Empress Dowager 
Hu of the North Wei. It is said to have been 
900 ft. high, with a finial of 100 ft. But Buddhism 
suffered nrom the corruptions and disorders that 
were prevalent from the later T’ang to the Five 
Djmasties, and no temples of any importance were 
built. A temporary revival began under the earlier 
Sung, resulting in elaborate temple-building in 
Southern China during the South Sung Dynasty. 
T’ien-tai-shan, Lin-gan (now Hang-chow), Ching- 
ling (now Nan-king), and their neighbourhoods were 
the centres. Under the Yiian l^nasty, Lamaism 
was made the State relimon. The architectural 
style of Lama temples does not differ from that 
of Buddhist, except in the occasional application of 
Tibetan styles to details, and the importation of 
new images and ritual articles. One new feature 
is the introduction of a pagoda which is a direct 
copy of a Tibetan model. Since the Ming Dynasty, 
Buddhism has been in a dormant state, greatly in- 
fluenced by Lamaism. In earlier days. Buddhism 
was divided into thirteen sects, but under the later 
T’ang only three prevailed ; Vinaya sect, Dhyana 
sect, and SukhS-vati sect. Dhyana was subdivided 
into five sects. At present this is the ruling sect, 
other shades of belief being indistinguiSiable. 
We may say that the architectural features are 
practically common to all sects. Among the 
temples now existing are Yung-wo-kun in Pe-king 
and several other temples on the Western hills 
outside of the city. Wu-tai-shan in Shan-si, 
T’ientai-shan, Pu-t’o-shan, T’ien-t’ung-shan, T’ien- 
omu-shan in Ch6-kig, Lu-shanan in Kiang-si, 
Womei-shan in Szu-chwan, etc., are widely known, 
but they are almost in ruins and deserted, without 
a trace of their former splendour. 

The commonest arrangement of Buddhist archi- 
tecture is as follows : — In the main front there is 
the first gateway (sAan-m^n), wherein usually two 
guardian figures (er-^tew) are kept. Then comes 


the fien-wang4ien (‘temple’). In the centre ol 
this temple an image of Maitreya with the features 
of Pu-tai is enshrined ; behind Maitreya, and back 
to back, is a standing figure of Vedadeva. In the 
four corners are the su-tieifi~waifig ( ‘ four heavenly 
kings ’) : in the North-east is Virfipaksha with a 
harp, in the South-east Dhrita-r^shtra with a 
sword, in the North-west Vaisravana with an 
umbrella, and in the South-west Virfidhaka grasp- 
ing a serpent. Behind the fiefifWCiifig~ti&7i is the 
ta-tien, known by various names, such as Ta- 
hsiung-pao-tien or Fou-tien, Here the Buddha 
and eighteen Arhats are enshrined. 

Still further behind the ta4im are sometimes the 
fa-fang (‘preaching hall’), tsang-ching-M yWo- 
rary’), and fan-chang (‘cloister for head priest’). 
To the right and left of the above buildings are 
corridors, divided into sections, used for various 
purposes. Generally there are the hf-fang (‘re- 
ception hall’), chH&h-lan-tien (‘shrine for the 
guardian god ’), tsu-shih-tien (‘ shrine for the 
founder of the sect’), shan-fang (‘meditation 
hall’), chH-fang (‘eating hall’), yun-sJmi-f ang 
(‘ cloister for mendicant priests ’), etc. To the right 
and left of the fien-wang-tien a bell-tower and a 
drum-tower stand facing each other, sometimes 
with the addition of a pagoda. 

The pagoda is the most, interesting and tasteful 
of Buddhist buildings, there being numerous 
varieties of form. Its origin is the stupa of India, 
obviously transported from Central Asia and India. 
The process of the modification of form is not yet 
plain, as even the pagodas of a very remote period 
seen on reliefs and carvings are many-storeyed, 
already losing the shape of the original stupa. 
The pagoda of Tzu-en-szu, Si-an, is the oldest now 
in existence, and is said to be a copy of a model 
from Central Asia. It is seven-storeyed, and square 
in plan. Others are mostly seven- to thirteen- 
storeyed, octagonal, and built of brick. One in 
T’ien-ning-szu, Pe-king, is an example of the kind. 
In the Southern China and Yanze valleys seven- 
storeyed and hexagonal pagodas are also seen. The 
Lama pagoda is merely a copy of a Tibetan model, 
the origin of which is an Indian stupa. They are 
abundantly seen in Northern China, and a beauti- 
ful example is that of Pai-ta-szu of Pe-king. 

3, Taoist Architecture. — There is no special 
style of architecture in Taoism, as it is practically 
borrowed from Buddhism. With a slight modifica- 
tion of the images and ritual articles, a Buddhist 
temple gives a good idea of the Taoist temple, 
such as is represented in Pai-yun-kuan at Pe-king. 
Behind the entrance pai-lou there is a shan-min i 
and then comes a Ii7ig-kuan4ieni at the 

centre and in the four corners the images of Lin- 
kuan are enshrined, corresponding to the fim- 
wang-tim of a Buddhist temple. Then there is the 
yurhuang-titn, where Yu-huan is worshipped ; the 
lao-lu4ien for the seven sages of Taoism ; the chHu- 
tsu-tieUi and the su-yu4ien successively follow. In 
the last hall even the ‘ Eight Treasures ’ of Lama- 
ism are contained. 

Temples for Chinese gods owe their origin to 
Taoism. The architectural style is Buddhist, 
with the following exceptions : at the front they 
have a stage for theatrical purposes, and before 
the stage there is an extensive court-yard ; the 
architectural details are more minute, and the 
decorations more elaborate. The Kuan4i-miao, 
or Wu-miao^ is seen everywhere in China. Here 
Kuan-yii is worshipped, always attended by his two 
followers, Ch’ou-tsWg and Kuan-ping. The chmg- 
huang-miao is a guardian temple of town and 
village. Numerous temples, sudh as Win-chang- 
wiao(‘ Temple of the Star-god’), Tfai-shen-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Wealth’), Huo-shen-miaa 
(‘ Temple of the god of Fire ’), Fing-shen-miao 
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(‘Temple of the god of Wind*), Shui-sh^n-hun 
(* Temple of the goo* of Water*), Nitxng-nwn^g-Tnuio 
(‘ Temple of the god of Love *), and many others for 
‘ profane ’ gods, and occasionally many-storeyed 
temples such as Yun-huctng-h^ and B? u6i‘hs%ng^t(yUf 
are abundant all over China. 

4 . Muhammadan Ardiitecture.—Since the first 
mosque was built at Canton in the 7th cent. A.D., 
Muhammadanism has seen many ebbs and flows 
during the course of time, but it is flourishing far 
and wide. Ardent adherents are numerous, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Kan-su and Shen-si. All 
the architectural relics of old days have been lost ; 
according to investigations made by the writer, 
there is none older than the early part of the 
present dynasty. The temple is known by the one 
name ChHng-cMn-szu^ or popularly, Li-pai-szu. 
1 ji style it resembles an ordinary Chinese temple ; 
but tne plan and the interior arrangement show the 
characteristic traits of the faith of foreign origin. 
The building consists of porch, hall, and sanctuary. 
The roofs are also divided into three distinct 
sections. The sanctuary is either square or hex- 
agonal in plan, two- or three-storeyed, and pagoda- 
shaped, instead of domed like the mosques in other 
countries ; the inner wall is niched, with a mihrdb, 
and decorated with arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters. The hall is usually divided into front and back 
portions, with an arcade between. The minhar 
IS placed at the right-hand corner of the back hall, 
where decorations of arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters are again executed here and there. Near the 
hall there is sometimes a fountain, and sometimes 
a hall for purification. Occasionally halls for the 
head priest, for receptions, etc., are arranged as in 
a Buddhist temple. Often even the interior of the 
hall is of a Chinese style, entirely losing all signs 
of Muhammadanism. Thus in a Chinese mosque 
there is neither dome nor minaret ; it is but a 
slight modification of an ordinary Chinese temple. 

5 . Tombs.— The ancient Chmese tombs were 
simply low artificial mounds where coffins were kept. 
Later on, monuments were erected, accompanied 
by stone fibres of men and animals. This custom 
was prevalent as early as the later Han Dynasty, 
and still exists at the present day. Massively 
designed mausoleums of the T’ang Dynasty may be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Si-an. Earth is raised 
in a mound, and human and animal figures of stone 
are erected on the site. Hsiao-ling in Nan-Mng 
and Shih-san-ling in the north of Pe-king are the 
mausoleums of the Ming Dynasty. They are of 
the same design : jpai-/ow, ta~hung-7n£n, pei-lou, 
stone-men, stone-animals, and then again gates 
and archways leading to the last mound. The 
mausoleums of Tai-tsu and Tai-tsung of the present 
dynasty are near Mukden. They are simply 
copies of the Ming mausoleum. In the tomb of an 
ordinary person there are no stone-figures. It is a 
little cone-shaped mound, often enclosed by earth 
heaped up in the shape of a horse-shoe. Sometimes 
the coffin is placed in a cave made on a hill-side 
and covered with stone slabs. Sometimes a stone 
chamber is built to contain the coffin. The tombs 
of priests are pagodas of either brick or stone, or 
pagoda-shaped monuments of some architectural 
design. There are, of course, many varieties, 

6 . Secular Architecture. — Castles, palaces, meet- 
ing-halls, dwelling-houses, and the like, are dis- 
tinguished from ecclesiastical architecture. The 
castle is surrounded by high strong walls of brick. 
Battlements, with emorasures, are erected on the 
walls. The entrances consist of double gates 
{vueh<hSng)i beyond the first the path turns 
sharply and leads to another. The upper part of 
the gate is a two-storeyed tower, and beneath is a 
vaulted passage, which can he closed at will by 
huge doors strengthened by bands of iron. On a 


large building in the main street of the city there 
stand bell- and drum-towers for reporting the time, 
the upper part being the tower and the lower the 
passage. The present mode of palace architecture 
m general is the same as that of the past. The Pe- 
king palace is similar to the old Ming palace of Nan- 
king. It is called Ghm-^chung-twn-men (‘ Nine-fold 
system *). The front part, which is used for public 
audiences, m called cAao, and the back, for private 
audiences, is tHng. The architectural mode of the 
tun and the mJ^n does not difier from that of the 
temples already described. Here the T*an, or plat- 
form for nature- and ancestor- worship, may he in- 
cluded, for which the T*ien-t*an at Pe-king is so 
famous. 

A building called hui-hian is an assemhly-hall 
for colonial clans and commercial guilds. The 
club-system is wonderfully developed in China, 
and there are magnificent buildings for the purpose. 
In front they have a theatrical stage facing an exten- 
sive court-yard, which is surrounded by corridors. 

Dwelling-houses in Northern China vary in some 
respects from those of the South. In general, 
the premises are enclosed by high walls. At 
the entrance is a gate with a cell, and then 
a court-yard. A second gate with corridors, a 
second court-yard, a third gate with corridors, 
a third court-yard, etc., are repeated in the same 
manner, the number of gates and yards indicating 
the wealth and rank of the occupant. The house 
itself is a simple repetition of rectangular blocks 
and corridors. The unsuitable materials, the heavy 
mode of construction, the defectiveness of lighting 
and ventilation, etc., detract from its architecture 
value ; hut, on the whole, with its fantastic fea- 
tures, it presents a picturesque appearance. 

C. ITO. 

ARCHITECTURE (Christian).~Although it 
is possible to discuss the different edifices erected 
by Christians in divers times and places, it is most 
important, at the outset, to dispel any of those 
misconceptions which would suppose that there ever 
was any Christian style as such. The Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages has often been spoken 
of as Christian architecture par excellence, and un- 
doubtedly it is the most important of the styles in 
which Christians have erected their buildings, and 
being the style of our own country, it naturally 
demands the largest share of our attention. But 
Christianity, as such, never has created, and never 
could create, a style of architecture, any more than 
it could create a style of mathematics, or science, 
although it may make use of all of them. It has 
used huildii^ of the Latin, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, and Renaissance, and even the Greek styles, 
which differ from each other as much as one style 
of architecture can differ from another ; and the 
differences are due to differences in the aesthetic 
expression of the people. These may be associated 
with other differences of character wnich may affect 
the forms of Christianity itself, but they are both 
the outcome of causes behind ; the one is not the 
cause of the other. A certain type of man will 
moduce a certain type of art and a certain type of 
Christianity, but tne type of Christianity does not 
make the type of art, any more than the tyipe of 
art makes the type of Christianity. Even schools 
of science or philosophy may be coloured in the 
same way. The failure to grasp this very simple 
fundamental principle has led to much absurd 
criticism and a conmlete misunderstanding of art 
and architecture. Doubtless the cause is to be 
sought in the fact that to be a Christian it is not 
necessaiy to be an artist, and many a good Chris- 
tian, quite innocent of any knowledge of art, has 
endeavoured, in the light of what he did under- 
stand, to interpret things which he did not under- 
stand. 
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All this does not alter the fact that a church is a 
definitely Christian bidding erected for Christian 
purposes, and as such it will in many ways reveal 
this fact ; but, at the same time, its principal archi- 
tectural (qualities are sesthetic rather than religious, 
and a building such as St. Paul’s is architecturally 
more akin to Castle Howard than to Westminster 
Abbey, which, in its turn, claims a closer kin- 
ship with Westminster Hall or the town halls of 
Belgium. The architecture of the Middle Ages 
was as much an architecture of castle and hall 
as of cathedral and church, and is as closely re- 
lated to the spirit of chivalry and romance as to 
Christianity. Mediaeval Christianity, chivalry, 
romance, and architecture are alike the outcome 
of the mediseval man; one is not the cause of 
the other, even although there is a certain 
amount of interaction. To speak of Christian 
architecture, then, as a parallel term with Greek 
architecture, is entirely illogical. In this article, 
therefore, we can examine Christian buildings in 
various styles of architecture, although we cannot 
strictly speak of Christian architecture as such. 
It may also be possible to show how Christian 
building doubtless left some impress upon the 
several styles of which it made use. 

I. Latin Architecture. — The earliest form of 
church with which we have any intimate acquaint- 
ance is the so-called Christian basilica, and its 
origin is exceedingly difficult to trace. One thing 
at least is clear ; it is not directly derived from 
the Roman basilica, as was absurdly suggested in 
an uncritical and unhistorical age. The Christian 
church naturally developed from humble begin- 
nings, where two or three might gather together ; 
and such a lordly prototype is impossible. , It used 
even to be suggested that the actual basilicas were 
the first Christian churches. But, as Christianity 
was some 300 years old before the conversion of 
Constantine, the Christians could not have had 
the remotest chance of using these buildings. 
Moreover, even after A.D. 312 (the date of Con- 
stantine’s conversion), the basilicas were still re- 
quired for their ori^nal purpose, and could not 
have been handed over to what, even at that time, 
was but a minority of the people. During all 
these three hundred years the Christians had re- i 
quired places of worship, and undoubtedly a more 
or less definite arrangement of their buildings by 
that time had become crystallized. 

As an instance of the feebleness of the argument, not to say 
the gross perversion of the contexts, we may note the follow- 
ing — one of the main passages quoted in favour of this theory. 
In a laudatory piece of writing by Ausonius addressed to the 
Emperor Gratian thanking him for the consulship, we find the 
following^ passage; ‘Quis, inquam, locus est, qui non bene- 
ficiis tuis agitet, innammet ? Nullus, inquam, Imperator 
Auguste, quin admirandum speciem tuse venerationis incutiat ; 
non palatium, quod tu, cum terribile acceperis, amabile praesti- 
tisti ; non forum, et basilica olim negotiis plena, nunc votis, 
votisque pro tua salute susceptis.' The passage is given by 
Professor Baldwin Brown in his admirably suggestive work, 
From Schola, to Cathedral (1886), and, as he points out, vows 
for an Emperor’s welfare in palace, forum, basilica, or senate 
house (mentioned later), are scant evidence that any one of 
these places was turned into a church, and why the basilica 
should be singled out from the others with which it is coupled 
remains a mystery. 

Leaving such puerilities, it remains perfectly 
true that the Christian basilica in the 4th cent. 
A.D. bore some resemblance to the Roman basilica, 
although it has never been proved that the Roman 
basilica was even roofed in ; but one might as well 
argue from a modern fleet as to the appearance of 
the Spanish Armada, the interval of time being 
the same, and the development of Christianity as 
rapid as that of our fleets. What was the case in 
A.D. 350 is of little value as evidence for what was 
the case at the beginning of the Christian era, in 
architecture just as in anything else. 

The earliest Christian services were held in the 
Jewish synagogues, and in private houses ; and in 


comparatively early times we find the Christians 
legally occupying the position of the sodalickt, 
which correspond to our Friendly and Burial 
Societies. These Societies often possessed a smola, 
or lodge-room, where they held their banquets in 
honour of the deceased. 

These three forms of building may all have in- 
fluenced the early form of the Christian church, 
although it should he noted that the sctwla^ with 
its apse, was probably itself derived from the 
large private haU, which often had an apsidal 
termination. 



On the whole, the largest influence may be as- 
signed to the private house (fig. 1). Certainly such 
houses were made over to the Christians for their 
use, and it may be even more than a coincidence 
that we find in the atrium of the early church the 
atrium of the Grseco-Roman house, in the cloisters 
the peristyle of the house, and in the church itself 
the hall, cectts, or principal chamber, as at St. 
Ambrogio, Milan (fig. 2), or the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, where the atrium is re- 
duced to a simple narthex. 

The narthex, which gradually disappears from 
the Christian church, was the outer vestibule into 
which catechumens and penitents were permitted 
to enter, who were not admitted into the church 



PIG. 2. 


itself. It is probable that the atrium originally 
served a similar purpose, and the idea may be de- 
rived from the Court of the Gentiles in the Jewish 
Temple. 

Some of the earliest actual places of meeting 
that still exist are the little chapels such as 
that in the catacomb of St. Agnese (fig. 3); but 
their value as evidence is slight, as the conditions 
were peculiar, and the form caused by throwing 
two or three cells together was the result of, ne- 
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cessity rather than choice. The several cells may 
suggest divisions between the sexes or simply he- 
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tween clergy and laity, the clergy fairly obviously 
occupying the end cell and the bishop the seat at 
the end. The altar must have been somewhere 
in the body of the chapel, and as there is no trace 
of it, it was presumably in the form of a wooden 
table. But even this cannot be dated earlier than 
A.D. 250, and there is room for much change in a 
couple of hundred years. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the early 
Christian basilica when first it emerges into the 
light of history ? It is a three- or five-aisled hall, 
with the central aisle rising higher than the others 
and lit by a clerestory. At the end of the central 
aisle, generally the west end, is an apse containing 
the seats of the clergy. The entrance is at the 
opposite end, and beyond that is a narbhex, and 
sometimes a complete atrium. The baptistery, 
commonly of circular or octagonal form, is usually 
in a separate building, on the other side of the 
atrium, or of the narthex, as at Parenzo. In the 
latter arrangement we may possibly see the origin 
of the German two-apsed church. 



PAHENZO, I STf^lA . 555. AD.i 


FIG'. 4. 

Occasionally, particularly in Rome, there is a 
space in front of the apse, and a great arch is thrown 
across the last pair of columns, known as the trium- 
phal arch, as in Santa Maria in Trastevere (figs. 5, 
7, and 10). 

In this space is seen by some the origin of 
the later transept, but it does not occur in the 
Ravenna churches, and the later transept probably 
has a double origin ; and this is, at any rate, not 



the only factor. The hnilding was apparently 
roofed with a simple open timber roof. The flat 
ceihngs that occur in some Roman examples are 
late Renaissance, althoimh they may possibly repre- 
sent something older. They are rarely found 5se- 
where, but are supposed by some to have been a 
feature of the Roman public basilica (fig. 6). The 
walls were generally of brick, and comparatively 
thin, as there was only the wooden roof to support. 
Unlike the Roman basilica, it had no galleries, and 
consequently we find a very large wall space above 
the line of columns (fig. 7). This formed an 
excellent field^ for pictorial decoration, and at the 
same time distinguished it from the public basilica. 
Neither were the columns returned across the end 
opposite to the a^e, at any rate in Italy, as was 
the case with the Roman building. 

On the whole also, it seems probable that the apse 


was not a usual feature of the public basilica, and 
when it did occur, it was practically in a separate 
part of the building. The columns in the Chris- 
tian basilicas, particularly in the case of Rome, were 
stolen from earlier buildings, and it is very usual to 





FIG. 6.--PAOAN BASILICA. 


find that they do not match. This also accounts 
for the poor proportions of the earlier Christian 
buildings in Rome, as compared with those in 
Ravenna, where there was no such available spoil 
to band, and the builders had to fall back upon their 
own resources. At first the horizontal entablature 
is more common, but it is gradually superseded by 
an arcade of arches, which gives an appearance of 



greater height to the building, although the neces- 
sarily wider intercolumniations detract somewhat 
from the effect of len^h. The principal entrance 
was perhaps more often at the east end, following 
the arrangement of the temples of Greece. But the 
question of orientation was of little moment, and 
^nrches faced in any direction. After the custom 
of having the entrance at the west, and the altar at 
the east, came into vogue, as in England to-day, 
it was hardly ever more than a Northern fashion. 
Moreover, the first fashion was exactly the reverse 
way, with the altar at the west. The first church 
that we know to have had an altar at the east end 
was built in A.P. 470 (St. Agatha, Ravenna). Of 
the early churches in Rome 40 out of 50 have not 
their altars at the east. 

The altar or table in the 5th cent, was at the 
osite end from the main entrance, but in the 
y of the church in front of the apse, so arranged 
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the following churches in. Italy show the old plan 
more or less undisturbed: — Torcello Cathedral, 
St. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, and Parenzo 
Cathedral (figs. 8, 11, and 4). (The bishop presided 
in a raised seat in the centre of the apse, very much 
as did the president at the table in the early scuolce,) 
Outside Italy, in the East, where there has been 
less change and alteration, such churches are ^ite 
numerous, but the following instances will sumce : 
— ^Ezra, Pitzounda, Mochwi, Bedochwinta, Abu 
Sargah (fig. 14), Dair-as-Suriani. Bedochwinta 
has the seats at the back and down both sides, 
advancing even beyond the altar (fig. 9). 



Fia. 9. 


Churches with the altar in the body of the 
church, and the bishop’s seat behind, but without 
the other seats, are familiar in Italy. There seems 
also to have been an arrangement, at any rate 
sometimes, for the lesser clergy and choir, whereby 
they occupied all the space immediately in front of 
the altar and were separated from the laity by a 
low screen. In the old church of St. Clemente in 
Rome, this screen, part of which is built from the 
actual pre-existing screen, may be taken to repre- 
sent the original arrangement. 

The floors of the churches were of ordinary marble 
mosaic, but this has often been altered in later times, 
and we see the so-called Cosmati work made with 
large pieces of coloured marble, surrounded by small 
mosaic, and this, again, by bands of white marble, 

A good example of the basilican church is 


S. Paolo fuori le mura, Rome (fig. 10). This, 
although almost entirely a modern restoration after 
the fire of 1823, is stiU the best representative of a 



FIG-. 10. 


great five-aisled basilica that has come down to us. 
It is 400 ft. long and 200 ft. wide, with a central 
aisle of 78 ft. The complete atrium of Old St. 
Peter’s is here represented only by a narthex. 
The bema hardly projects beyond the aisle walls, 
and is peculiar in being double. It is in area among 
the largest churches in Christendom ; but it is quite 
a simple thing to build these comparatively low 
buildings, with their light wooden roofs. There 
are 19 columns with pseudo-Corinthian capitals 
and a sort of Attic base. They are without flut- 
ings, and carry a series of simple, round arches. 
Above is a cornice, and where there would be the 
gallery in a Roman basilica, or the triforium in a 
Gothic church, is a series of medallions. The 
triumphal arch is carried upon a pair of columns 
on plinths. These columns have Ionic capitals, 
and the whole arch forms a very imposing feature, 
although not comparable with the great arches of 
the crossing in a Gothic cathedral. The general 
vista is fine, although, partly^ from excessive 
breadth, and still more from an inadequate mark- 
ing of the bay divisions, which is so well managed 
in a Gothic cathedral, the length here is not felt. 
The church at present has a rich coffered ceiling, 
but it is doubtful whether this would have been the 
case with the original church of the 4 th century. 



In Ravenna perhaps the noblest example is St. 
Apollinare in Classe. It illustrates the charac- 
teristics of the place, which on the whole shows 
the indebtedness to Greek work even more than 
to Rome. As a result, the work forms a far more 
complete artistic unit;^. Evei^thing is designed 
for the position that it occupies, and is not the 
spoil from other days. The church is a three- 
aisled basilica and has no trans^tal space before 
the apse, this, as already statecQ being whai we 
should expect in Ravenna. In the dosseret above 
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cut across by tbe main arcade of the church 
which makes them more or less iuvisible, and 
in short, they are side chambers rather than a 
transept. Consequently there is no triumphal arch. 



CAPITAL^ 

dossei^et: 

s.vitale,. 

]\AVENNA. 


The capitals are carved for their place. Above 
the nave arcade is a series of medallions, as in S. 
Paolo fuori le mura. The apse is raised, with a 
small crypt below it, and it retains the seats round 
the altar on the side opposite the entrance. The 
brick exterior is bald to nideousness. 


Other modified forms of the basilican church are 
found in Egypt and in Syria. In both cases there 
seems to be a tendency to keep the form of the 
apse only on the inside and to make the outside of 
the building square. The Coptic churches in Egypt 
are generally triapsidal with three altars, an apse 
occurring at the end of each of the side aisles— a 
form we shall meet again later (fig. 14). Syrian 
churches generally show a marked reminiscence of 
the style of Ancient Greece, and are finer in their 
work than those of the West. Not only were 
there many remains of ancient Greek work, but 
doubtless after the conquests of Alexander there 
was a certain admixture of actual Greek blood in 
the population. In many cases piers, and not 
columns, are used, and the church is divided into 
a few great square bays. The result is curiously 



In the Eastern Empire one of the best examples 
of the Latin or basilican style is St. Demetrius at 
Salonica. It has certain features, more or less 
characteristic of the East, which should he noted. 
The columns are returned across the building at 
the entrance end, which in this case is the west, 
and so form a sort of inner narthex. Over the 
aisles are galleries for the women — another arrange- 
ment common in the East. The capitals are finely 
carved, as we have here the stiU living Greelk 
influence. This, as already indicated, was felt in 
the West. It was long before the Italians could 
carve capitals or lay mosaics for themselves, and 
either they made use of the old work, as we have 
seen, or else the new work was executed by Greek 
workmen. Even in the 8th and 9th centuries, when 
the Italians began to copy the old work, theirs is 
very inferior and rude In comparison. In St. 
Demetrius there are fairly clearly defined pro- 
jections which perhaps may be termed transeptal, 


suggestive of some of the later Romanesque Gothic 
churches. Almost invariably there is a narthex, 
and above this, and outside the building, often 
a gallery with columns, forming a sort of loggia 
which makes a very pleasing feature (fig. 15). ^ A 
point in Syrian construction might be noted which 
IS possibly another reminiscence of Greek tradition. 
There is a distinct aversion to the arch construc- 
tion, and often an arch is merely an arch in form, 
or is reduced by corbelling to the smallest possible 
limits (fig. 16). Note also another common form 
shown in the figure. 



The Christian basilica, then, may be considered 
as a type of building, but hardly a style of archi- 
tecture ; and although we have seen that it was 
erected in various styles, they are all more or less a 
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continuation of the later Koman manner, affected 
nevertheless by different influences, as in Kavenna 
or Syria. It is perhaps convenient to group the 
whole together as the Latin style, and remember 
that other buildings than churches were built in 
it, but, as is natural from the lack of sacred 
association, they have very largely perished. 

2 . Byzantine Architecture. — In Italy, although 
Greeks to a great extent executed the work, 
they were trammelled by the traditions on an alien 
soil, and by the masters they served ; but when the 
seat of the Empire passed to Byzantium they were 
able to build more freely on their own lines, in 
their own country, and among their own traditions. 
The result was marvellous, and we find the speedy 
growth of one of the greatest styles of the world, 
culminating under Justinian, which itself gave 
birth to descendent styles, and is still a living 
influence. There are two great ways of cover- 
ing a square space so as to leave all the sides open 
-—the intersecting vault and the dome. The first 
was used by the * Romans, yet the full compre- 
hension of its principles and possibilities was not 
grasped until the Gothic architects invented the 
true rib. The dome was used by the Byzantines, 
and although they cannot exactly be said to be the 
inventors, they perfected the system, and herein 
lies the great achievement of the style.^ The 
problem involved is the fitting of a hemisphere 
upon a square. Now, the circle may be made to 
touch either at the corners or at the centres of the 
sides. In the one case it is too big ; in the other it 
is too small (fig. 17j I and II). 



In the former case we may carry up the sides 
of the square, so to speak, cutting on the over- 
hanging portion of the hemisphere, and the dome 
then rests upon the points of the square, and, pro- 
vided abutment is brought to resist the outward 
thrust upon the arches formed by this process, 
the dome is stable (fig. 17, I and III). 

Now, it is interesting to notice that these arches, 
formed by the intersection of the planes of the 
sides of the cube below the dome, are semicircular, 
and, further, the intersection of a sphere by a plane 
always gives a circle, and therefore it is always pos- 
sible to raise such a dome upon semicircular arches ; 
moreover, it is always possible to place one such 
dome up against another, and it is not necessary 
for the two domes to he of the same size. It is only 
necessary that the chords upon which the arches 
rest should be of the same length ; the arches them- 
selves will always be semicircles. It may also be 
put conversely that the intersection of two spheres 
IS always in B,;plane circle, and therefore the inter- 
section of two domes always allows of the building 
of a plane arch ; and thereby the Byzantine archi- 
tect escaped the greatest difficulty of the Gothic 
builders, who found that the intersections of their 
vaults were not in planes. This was perhaps the 
principal peculiarity^ or most individual character- 
^tic of the Byzantine style, which, in certain of 
its aspects, can be described as a congeries of 
globular forms growing out of one another, as in 
the case of a mass of soap bubbles, which perfectly 
illustrates the system (fig. 18, St. Sophia). 

But although such a dome, in its simple form as 
thus described, occurs in Byzantine architecture, it 


is open to certain objections. The apparent height 
is given only by the paxt above the arches, and the 
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resulting effect is comparatively low and flat. In 
order to remedy this, the dome is raised in one of 
two ways. The first is another^ instance of the 
intersecting spheres. A dome (as in fig. 17, II) with 
diameter equal to the diameter of the square, 
intersects, and rests upon, a dome (as in fig. 17, I) 
with diameter equal to the diagonal of the square. 
Of the lower, nothing is left, save the ring upon 
which the upper hemisphere rests, and the four 
triangular portions that remain after the four sides 
of the square have been raised in the manner 
indicated above. These triangular portions are 
termed pendentives (fig. 18). 

This IS the characteristic method of the first 
great period of Byzantine architecture. But the 
dome may be even further raised by the introduc- 
tion of a cylindrical drum between the dome itself 
and the pendentives. This is, on the whole, the 
characteristic arrangement of the second period of 
Byzantine architecture, although it is not uni- 
versal. The same pendentive method may be 
employed above an octagon as above a square, and 
it IS not uncommon to find such an octagon set 
within a square, and the lower dome, resting on the 
octagon and forming the pendentives, itself inter- 
sected by little domes that form semi-domes in the 
comer of the square (fig. 18). Another method, and 
one frequently used in the case of a dome upon an 
octagon, is a system of corbelling, wherein squared 
stones are set horizontally, instead of radiating to 
the required curve of the dome. It is really the 
same system as the domed chambers of the My- 
cenaean civilization, but in this case the surface of 
the stones is not rounded off to the curved surface 
of the vault (fig. 18, Corbelled Pendentive). 

The first great period of Byzantine architecture 
may be said to be from A.D. 500 to 600, but its 
principal achievements were all accomplished in 
the first 50 years. Its crowning glory is St. Sophia, 
completed in A.D. 537. Then follows a blank inter- 
val during the Persian and Saracenic wars, until we 
come to the second great period which lasted from 
the middle of the 9th cent, to the end of the 12th. 
In this period the great masterpiece is St. Mark’s at 
Venice. After this follows along period of decline, 
lasting till about the end of the 16th century. 

{a) In the first period the plan generalljr approxi- 
mates to a square, and there is almost invariably 
a narthex, and often an exo-narthex beyond that. 
The church is commonly entered by three doors, 
and a great dome covers the central area of the 
church, which contains the principal available open 
space. The dome rests upon piers, generall;^ eight 
in number, between which are columns forming, in 
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the alternate intervals, semicircular niches which 
extend the central area toward the corners of the 
sq,uare (fig. 19). There is an apse behind the altar 
containing the seats of the clergy. The outside of 
the apse is polygonal. The central apse in which 
the altar stands is shut off from the church by an 



iconostasis, and where there are two side apses 
there are generally two more of these screens. 
The side apses, except in the rarest instances, do 
not contain altars. 

The whole style is much lighter and more skilful 
than that of the Bomans, and the Byzantine builders 
made their domes generally of brick, using no con- 
crete. Consequently the supporting piers were 
much less massive. Columns were used, as we 
have seen, not as an essential feature of construc- 
tion, hut rather as screens, and to break up the 
building. Thus, by this slight use of the principle 
of multiplicity, they produce an effect of scale that 
the open, undivided building would lack. The 
columns have bases with a few simple moldings,* 
and a capital, generally most elaborate in execu- 
tion. Above the capital is the dosseret— one of the 
sign marks of Byzantine architecture. It is some- 
times said that its use is to enable the column to 
support the very thick wall above it. It may be 
so, but the upper section of the dosseret is gener- 
ally about the same area as that of the capital 
itself, and, in any case, there is no advantage in 
diminishing to the bottom of the dosseret, and then 
starting with a large top to the capital, so as to 
diminish again. The very function of a capital is 
to do this work, and there is no reason why, if 
necessary, its sides should not slope inwards more 
sharply, A capital that cannot do its work is a 
solecism. It seems, perhaps, more likely that the 
dosseret is a curious survival of the entablature 
(fig. 20). In any case it is not a pleasing feature. 
When it is so reduced as to make mermy a sort 
of double abacus, there is not the same objection, 
as the diminution in the upper one, or dosseret, 
makes it a mere molding, emphasizing the hori- 
zontal nature of the jdiacus, as in some ex- 
amples in St. Sophia (fig. 21) The shafts are 
commonly monoliths of coloured marble, generally 
with an entasis but no flutes, and the whole style 
depends for its effect upon colour rather than upon 
soM forms, The forms that are used depend for 
their value upon pattern, not upon mass, doubtless 
as the result of the same aesthetic preferences where 
surface rather than solidity is used as the medium 
of expression. Hence we find no great cornices, as 
in classic architecture, and no subdivided columns 
or ribs upon the vaults, as in Gothic architecture. 
The wall surfaces are flat and the decorations are 
flat. There are practically no moldings, and the 
arches have plain soffits. Blinths or basemolds to 
the wall, and string courses, are insignificant or 
altogether absent. The very corners, even, are 

* This is the correct mediaeval spelling now generally adopted. 


rounded off to allow of mosaics being carried round 
them. Hence the carving is all surface carving, 



FIGS. 20 AND 21. 


and does not stand out from the background. The 
drill plays an important part, and there is but little 
modelling; the efiects are those of patterns with a 
dark background formed by deep drilling, which is 
sometimes undercut, so that the pattern is detach^ 
from the stone behind. Even the capitals have 
the same character ; projecting masses are rarely 
found. As wholes they are comparatively formless, 
although covered with the most intricate surface 
work. Doors are square-headed, although usually 
with an arch and tympanum above. Windows are 
generally simple semicircular-headed openings, hut 
sometimes two or three lights, with semicircular 
heads, are placed together with shafts, or plain 
unmolded mullions, between. 



PIG. 'IZ. 


Large semicircular windows are occasionally 
divided up by shafts, and even by a sort of 
transom bar, as at St. Sophia. The result is not 
beautiful. A more beautiful device is the tliin 
slab of marble, often carved with the most ex- 
qmsite patterns, which frequently fills the smaller 
windows. These patterns are cut deeply into the 
marble, wbich is sufficiently translucent to allow 
the light to come through. It is conceivable that 
this represents a Greek tradition. 

The total result is a style easily grasped as far as 
its main architectural features are concerned. ^ The 
variety which actually exists is perhaps surprising, 
considering that it is achieved within such com- 
paratively narrow limits. Of course it cannot 
amount to the variety found in the Gothic style, 
which depends for its sesthetic expression largely 
upon complexity, whereas tlie Byzantine style, m 
its purely architectural character, is wholly simple. 
Complexity, with a touch of Eastern barbarism, 
makes its appearance only in the surface ornament. 

The glory of Byzantine architecture of the first 
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period — ^indeed of the whole style — is St. Sophia. 
Tliis church was be^un in a.d. 632 and completed 
in the extraordinarily short period of six years. 
This time can apply only to the architecture, and 
much of the interior decoration must have been 
added afterwards. In the centre is a great dome, a 
trifle over 100 feet in diameter, and nearly as large 
as the dome of St. PauFs, London. It rests on 
pendentives raised upon four immense piers. The 
great feature is the extension of this central space 
by two huge semi-domes of the same diameter as 
the principal dome, abutting against the arches of 
the pendentives. These semi-domes, together with 
the great masses of the piers in the direction of the 
length of the church, resist the thrust of the great 
dome in that direction. But the thrust in the 
direction across the church is met by enormous 
masses of masonry carried by arches over the aisles, 
and forming a bold, if somewhat extraordinaiy, 
feature upon the outside of the building. The 
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result is the most spacious interior in the world. 
In order, however, to preserve the apparent as well 
as the actual size, there is a skilful arrangement 
of columns, in two storeys, in the great arches at 
the S.E. and N. W. sides, and in the semicircular 
niches that we have already seen as characteristic of 
the first ;^eriod of Byzantine architecture. These 
columns give something of the principle of multipli- 
city, and provide a unity of measurement, without 
destroying the majestic simplicity of the whole. 

The central area is surrounded by aisles covered 
with intersecting groined vaults, after the Roman 
manner, and at the^ lowest end is a fine narthex 
205 ft. long. Over it is a gallery for the women, 
which IS continued on either side over the aisles. 
A gallery for the women is the usual arrangement 
in Byzantine churches, and may be contrasted with 
tlm curious arrangement in the Basque provinces, 
where there are two or three galleries, one above 
the other, for the men and the boys. The lighting 
m effected by forty windows round the centrsd 
dome and five in each of the semi-domes and the 
minor domes. Above the two tiers of columns on the 


sides are two tiers of windows (fig. 23). There are 
also lai’ge windows in the aisles. But in no case is 
the window arrangement satisfactory, and this is 
the weakest feature in the church. 

St. Sophia was by far the most important church 
in Christendom built in this epoch, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that there is no attempt made to 
orientate it : the axis is one degree south of S.W. 

The majesty and simplicity of the interior of St. 
Sophia, with the richness of its colouring, make it 
by far the finest interior of its kind in the world. 
It is difficult to compare things that are so utterly 
unlike as a Gothic cathedrsd and this building; 
each is wonderful in its own way; but certainly 
there is nothing in St. Sophia that warrants us in 
ranking it after any interior whatever. The ex- 
terior is different. One may work up a qualified 
admiration for it ; but, in spite of a certain dignity 
of mass which it shares with all great engineering 
works, it is hardly architectural, and finds its com- 
peers rather in the pyramids or in a modern railway 
station. 

St. Yitale at Ravenna is §:enerally classed as one of the great 
churches of the first Byzantine period ; but, as Fergusson points 
out, it shows affinities with the so-called temple of Minerva 
Medica at Rome, quite as marked as any resemblances between 
it and SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. There is, 
however, Greek influence in the Roman building, so there ig 
something to be said for this view. 

(6) The churches of the second period are smaller 
than those of the first, and have several character- 
istics of their own, although in the main they 
follow the earlier work. The lighting of the dome 
had always been a difficulty. Windows in a dome 
are, of course, not vertical, and the effect is always 
unpleasant. The difficulty can he met on the 
exterior by raising a vertical wall, which at the 
same time is helpful in resisting the thrust, acting 
as a pinnacle would in Gothic architecture. The 
outside of the dome is then generally treated with 
a double curve (fig. 25). 



ric. 26. 


Viewed from the exterior, this naturally sug- 
gests the drum, which w'e find as the characteristic 
feature of the second period, even if it made its 
first appearance earlier. It is, however, not in- 
variable. The effect of the drum is on the whole 
pleasing, forming an effective lantern in the in- 
terior, and giving altitude and architectural char- 
acter to the exterior (fig. 26), which latter is so much 
needed at St. Sophia. The central dome is still 
the leading feature of the design, but subsidiary 
domes are frequently grouped round it. In St. 
Mark’s, Venice, there are five domes. The dome 
is almost invariably, in this period, placed upon 
four supports only, instead of the eight com- 
mon in the earlier period; and the semicircles 
(as in fig. 19) do not occur. The generaL propor- 
tions of the building show more variety than the 
practically square outline of the previous period. 
Sometimes we find an elongated rectangle or an 
approximation to the cruciform plan. The triple 
apse is almost universal in tMs period, with the 
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altar in the bema before the central apse. In other 
features the two great Byzantine periods are not 
markedly diSerent. 



Of this period the greatest chnrch is undoubtedly 
St, Mark’s at Venice, which, in spite of numerous 
later alterations, still preserves in its interior its 
principal Byzantine features. The Byzantine parts 
of the church of St. Mark’s, as we now see it, are 
the result of extensive alterations, amounting 
nearly to a re-building, in the middle of the lltn 
cent., of an earlier basilican church of A,D. 976, 
itself containing parts of a still earlier building. 
The western narthex, the walls and arcade of the 
nave, and portions of the east end, are practically 
all that remains of the basilican church. The 
columns in the eastern part of the church were 
removed, and six great piers were introduced — 
two at the west end and lour in the centre of the 
building. These are themselves pierced by arches 
of the same height as the nave arcade. Two 
transepts were added, the east end was lengthened, 
and the narthex was continued round the two sides 
of the building. Above the nave and the crossing 
were erected two large domes and three somewhat 
smaller domes over the bema and the transepts, 
which are made slightly smaller than the crossing 
by the width of the pilaster shafts that support 
the arches leading into the three arms. By this 
skilful device a perspective effect of greater size is 
obtained. Great arches, which are practically 
barrel vaults, cross from pier to pier, and upon 
these the domes rest. Above the nave arcade is a 
narrow gallery, some 3 ft. wide, which represents 
the women’s galleries of the Eastern Byzantine 
churches. It is, however, valuable as providing 
a unit of measurement, and thus giving size to 
the church, rather than for any utilitarian pur- 
pose. The capitals are not very characteristically 
Byzantine, being of a sort of pseudo-Corinthian 
type.^ They probably belonged to the original 
basilican church, and are of very excellent work- 
manship, Above them is a double abacus, or 
abacus and reduced dosseret. The church is not 
nearly so well lit as St. Sophia, the principal light 
coming from sixteen windows in each dome, placed 
just above the springing. 

The colour effect is the main feature of the 
building : the majrble columns, and the famous 
floor with the wonderful Byzautine mosaics on 
their golden ground, and even the pictorial mosaics 
of a later age, all give a richness unsurpassed else- 
where. Hence we find the usual flat Byzantine 
treatment with few moldings of any kind, although 
St. Mark’s, figs. 27 and 38, has an unusual amount 
of carvr ig of a bolder type than one associates with 
Byzantike work, most of it, however, not belong- 
ing to I ke Bvza.ntine design of the building. St. 


Mark’s retains a magnificent example of an icono- 
stasis with figures of the Virgin, St. Mark, and the 
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PIGS. 27 AND 28.— SECTION AND PLAN OF ST. MARK’S. 

Twelve Apostles. This feature in the Byzantine 
churches corresponds to the rood loft of the Gothic 
buildings. In later times, particularly during the 
13th and 14th centuries, a great deal of ornament 
has been added, especially to the exterior, which 
has been cased with a veneer of marble. The 
domes have been covered with tall cupolas, and 
to the same period belong the pinnacles and over- 
florid Gothic ornament. 

3. Gotluc Architecture. — During the develop- 
ment of Byzantine architecture — the direct outcome 
of the aesthetic character of the people of the 
regions where it occurs — we have another style de- 
veloping in the West, a little later in reaching its 
maturity, but roughly the contemporary of the 
Byzantine. This style, to which the name ‘ Gothic ’ 
is not altogether inappropriately given, if we ex- 
tend the term a little beyond its usual and some- 
what arbitrary limits, was the style principally 
used by the Christians of the North. Those of 
the East made use chiefly of the Byzantine, and 
Italy of the Latin style — one, as we have seen, 
much more closely related to the Roman. ^ Of 
course other styles have been used by Christians 
in different countries, as, for instance, in Norway 
or in Russia. Even in N.W. Europe, although 
it is convenient to group the^ styles of several 
countries under the one heading, there are in 
reality several styles ; and the more one studie^ 
say, the Gothic architecture of England and 
France, the more one realizes how little they 
have in common. It is true that to some extent 
the great wave of Romanticism marks the sesthetic 
character of the whole area, so that a chnrch iu 
England is, of course, more like a church in France 
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than a church in Russia, Constantinople, Italy, or 
Norway ; hut it is only a very inartistic or super- 
ficial observer that fails to see the enormous diner- 
ence. The comparatively little that is known 
about the styles of the East offers an interesting 
parallel. W e class ^menian architecture as 
Byzantine, but there is almost as much differ- 
ence between the cathedral at Ani and St, Sophia 
as there is between St. Sophia and St. Paul’s, 
London. 

But, provided we remember that ‘Gothic’ is a 
name belonging to a ^roup of styles rather than to 
one single stjde, it is really helpful to consider 
them together. The Gothic, then, may be defined 
as the architectural expression of those races which, 
beginning with Alaric the Goth (d. 410 A.D.), and 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth (d. 526 A.D.), overthrew 
and superseded the power and civilization of Rome. 
The beginnings of the Gothic tendency in archi- 
tecture may perhaps even be taken as far back 
as Theodoric, out tne culmination of the style is 
in the 13th century. The name ‘Gothic^ was 
originally given at the time of the classical re- 
vival as a term of contempt, practically meaning 
‘barbarous’; but although the actual Goths had 
nothing to do with what we term Gothic archi- 
tecture, nevertheless they were the pioneers in that 
wave of North European civilization which finds 
its highest artistic expression in the architecture 
that passes under their name. 

The character of the Northern races is essentially 
different from that of the South of Europe,^ and 
expresses itself, whether on its intellectual, artistic, 
moral, or religious side, in a manner of its own. 
There is also, undoubtedly, the character of an age 
as well as of a race, and this factor has also to be 
taken into consideration. As a result of race and 
age in this case, we have in the artistic world the 
romantic expression that we see at its height in 
such examples of art as Malory’s Morfe Arthur, 
the Chanson d& Roland, the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
Lincoln Cathedral, or Bodiam Castle. Chivalry on 
the social side, as Romanticism on the aesthetic, is 
the outcome of the same root characteristic ; the 
one is not the result of the other ; they are cognate 
characteristics proceeding from a fundamental trait 
at the back. It is important to notice this, as it is 
a safeguard against some of the common errors of 
those who, perhaps learned in their own depart- 
ments, have no practical artistic knowledge. All 
artists are familiar with the attempts of laymen to 
explain perfectly natural artistic forms that arise 
inevitably from artistic causes by reasons based 
upon moral or religious grounds. It is perfectly 
true that there may be close parallels in the moral 
or religious world, but these artistic forms are not 
derived from them any more than they from the 
art forms, although both they and the artistic 
forms may proceed from something behind them 
both. The Gothic form of art seeks to express 
itself by the principle of multiplicity rather than 
by simplicity, and by suggestion rather than com- 
pletion. [Eor a further examination of this ques- 
tion, see the article Art (Christian).] 

The beginnings of Gothic architecture are to be 
found in what is perhaps best termed Romanesque 
Gothic — a style commonly known as Romanesque, 
and largely dependent upon Roman architecture. 
The term by which it is toown is hardly a matter 
of much importance; the chief interest in the 
style is in the points wherein it showed its living 
force in developing from Roman architecture, and 
in pointing the way towards the later Gothic, 
rather than in its dependence upon the former. 
The style, moreover, is largely influenced by other 
elements that have nothing to do with Rome : the 
Celto-Saxon influences of our own country, for 
instance, or even the influence of Byzantium. 

VOL. I.--45 


After the downfall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire, while Europe was in the melting-pot, archi- 
tecture seems to have been somewhat stationary. 
It is, however, difittcult to make certain, as later 
re-building has practically destroyed all evidence. 
Even if the conquerors were desirous of building, 
there was much less opportunity for it than in 
times of peace. About the beginning of the 9th 
cent, we find men’s thoughts turning towards an 
architectural expression that rapidly blossomed 
into great things. In Burgundy and Provence, 
along the Rhine valley, in Lombardy, in Nor- 
mandy, and in our own country, arose archi- 
tectural schools, all of great interest, with their 
own individual characteristics, which endeavoured 
to express this artistic principle of romantic, sug- 
gestive, complex unity. In ^ite of its many 
parts, there is in the developed Gothic more homo- 
geneity than in any other style save the Greek. 
The stone vault upon the stone walls, stone 
columns and arches, though doubtless to some 
extent a practical precaution against fire, is still 
more the expression of this aesthetic principle. The 
effect of organic growth, rather than of aggrega- 
tion, marked by an extraordinary aesthetic appro- 
priateness in every member to the function which 
it has to perform, all helps towards the final 
scheme. Above all, the suggestiveness of a cer- 
tain intricacy of plan and elevation, of structural 
features and of ornament, marks out the aesthetic 
character of the Northern peoples and the age 
during which these buildings were erected. 

It has been suggested that the Latin style had 
in itself a power of development that would have 
given us the future forms quite independently of 
the North ; but, without entering into the argu- 
ment, it is practically sufiScient to point out that 
Central Italy itself never produced anything of 
the kind, even when the North had invented the 
style and carried the art to perfection. The dif- 
ferent schools were not equally successful. Bur- 
gundy and Provence, with their barrel vaults, exer- 
cised comparatively little influence ; and although 
the Rhine churches at first were in the van, they 
dropped behind and left it for England and Nor- 
mandy, and the slightly later school of the tie de 
France, to perfect the art. The influence of the lie 
de France school ultimately became the greatest 
of all, although the Durham dates have now been 
settled beyond dispute, and prove that the Durham, 
or at any rate the English, school was first in the 
field, with perhaps the two greatest inventions 
of the Gothic architects — the shell vault on ribs 
and the flying buttress. But English architecture, 
uninfluenced, pursued its own line of development 
to the last, imoring the French work alike at 
Canterbury and at Westminster. 

In a short article such as this, a sketch of the 
development of our own school, and a brief com- 
arison with that of the lie de France, will per- 
aps be the best way of illustrating the leading 
features of the age. 

{a) Cdto^Saxon work , — Putting aside for the pre- 
sent all architecture save that of church buildmg, 
— although the influence of domestic and civil 
work upon churches is enormous and commonly 
overlooked — we find that we have in this country 
a Celto-Saxon type of church, resulting from the 
composition of divers elements, of which the more 
important are as follows : — 

in the first place we have a purely^ Celtic ele- 
ment in the architecture, partly surviving through 
the Celtic or British population, partly resulting 
from the architecture introduced by the Celtic 
missionaries of St. Columba from the N'orth. This 

S uead over the whole country save the South- 
astem portion. St. Columba himself died in 
597, but his missionaries continued to farther his 
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work. In the year in wMcli St. Colnmba died, 
St. Augnstine came over to Canterbuiy, with the 
powers of a bishop, to convert the English, and he 
mtrodnced a Latin element. But this influence 
was small, and affected the style but little. 

Later we have an influence of Northern mon- 
asticism, wMch must be distinguished from the 
great Norman influence of the Con< 3 [uest, but 
which also represents the Eomanesque Gothic of 
Northern Europe. East Anglia was converted by 
a Lombard priest, Felix, afterwards bishop, and 
even imtil quite a late date we find a distinctly 
un-English influence at work in the great Bene- 
dictine foundations of East Anglia. Sussex was 
converted by Birinus, an Italian or Lombard 
monk, early in the 7th cent., and to some ex- 
tent East Anglia, Kent, and Sussex remained the 
stronghold of Continental influence until the last. 
Monastic builders from Normandy were emj^oyed 
at Romsey Abbey in 967, and upon Bishop Ethel- 
wold’s cathedral, Winchester, during the reign of 
Edgar, who with Dunstan as his administrator 
largely reformed the monastic system. 

The first eUmeifit is by far tne most important 
in the formation of the Celto-Saxon type of church. 
It is characterized by a narrow rectangular plan, 
commonly of two or more chambers, of which 
Trinity Church, Glendalough, Ireland; Egilsay, 
Orkney ; St. Regulus, St. Andrews, Scotland ; 
Escomb, Durham, and Bradford-on- A von, Wilts, 
England, may be taken as typical. The different 
characteristics to be noted are~(l) the general 
length as compared with the breadth ; (2) separate 
rectangular chambers; (3) large ;^rches, or side 
chambers, as at Bradford, Repton, Deerhurst, etc.; 
(4) a western tower of defence, round or sg[uare, 
usually entered from within the ehnrch ; this is a 
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common feature ; occasionally, as at BrecHn, it is 
separate from the church ; (5) a type that occurs as 
at Studland, Dorset, Barton on Humber, or Basing, 
Hants, where the tower actually forms the body of 
the ehnrch (fig. 29). 

All these features continue to play a prominent 
part in English architecture, and help to distin- 
guish it from that of the Continent. In the first 
place, the extreme length of the English churches 
IS one of their most important characteristics ; 
they are the longest in the world. Secondly, the 
rectangular, instead of apsidal, endings to Eng- 
lish churches are too familiar to need comment. 
Although the apse was introduced, it speedily dis- 
appeared, and never made way at all in the West 
of England. Thirdly, we may notice the Eng- 
lish tendency to a series of more or less separate 
chambers — ^tne separate closed-in choir, the nave 
being often, as at Canterbury or Windsor, com- 
pletmy shut off, and the separate extensions at the 


east end, as at St. Albans, Wells, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Winchester, and indeed most of our cathe- 
drals. Fourtldy, the large porches or side cham- 
bers have a double infiuence. As entrance porches 
they are exceedingly common, e.y. Worcester 
Gloucester, Canterbury, etc., and in hundreds of 
small parish churches. It is said that our in- 
clement Western weather is the original cause of 
tiie western entrances being rarely used or alto- 
gether absent in this country. We also see these 
side projections in the very marked English tran- 
septs, as compared with those of the Continent (see 
iigs. 55 and 56). Frequently there is a second 
transept; many of our En^ish cathedrals have 
three, while Lincoln has four, pairs of such projec- 
tions. Fifthly, the single western tower, so familiar 
a feature in the English parish church, can be traced 
back to this source, and it hardly ever occurs in 
France. With regard to the last feature— -when 
the tower forms the centre of the church — we reach 
by the addition of the characteristic side chamber 
a cruciform central towered tyro [e,g, Braemore, 
Hants, and the Priory, Dover Castle). There are 
doubtless other influences that give us this type, 
hut it is probably the double influence that pre- 
serves it as the typical English great church, r^ht 
through the Middle Ages, 

The second ehnient in the Celto-Saxon style is 
the Latin style introduced direct from Rome by 
St. Augustine, io. the basilican type of church ; 
but the Augustine influence seems to have been 
local and of little moment. The original church 
at Canterbury was quasi-hasilicau with au eastern 
as well as a western apse, the altar presumably 
being in the western at so early a data There are 
one or two basilican examples up and down the 
country, but they are very rare. It is, indeed, 
not at all certain whether the type as found at 
Wing in the vale of Aylesbury has anything to do 
with St. Augustine, and may not rather be a sur- 
vival of the old Romano-British type of far earlier 
date, such as, presumably, we see in the plan at 
Silchester. 

Latin influence, however, does make itself felt, 
but through an indirect channel, and the division 
into nave and aisle is introduced through the third 
great element — the Northern monastic church. 
The aisle, however, never becomes q^uite the popu- 
lar feature in this country that it is on the Con- 
tinent. Five aisles, so common abroad, practically 
do not occur in English cathedrals, it is also 
largely to this influence that we owe the great 
central towered cross-church plan. But even this 
would probably have disappeared along with other 
importations had it not practically coincided with 
a type of more native origin. To this composite 
influence we may he said to owe the unequalled 
pyramidal composition of Salisbury, or the domi- 
nance of the central tower in such magnificent 
tower OToups as Durham, Lincoln (fig. 57), or 
Lichfield, quite nnapproaohed by the Continental 
architects. 

The details of the Celto-Saxon style are very 
largely of Celtic and Teuto-Scandinavian origin, 
althongh decadent Roman work is also a factor to 
he considered. There are certainly affinities with 
early German work, particularly noticeable in the 
method of wall building, which is solid, and not 
built with a rubble core after the Roman method 
found in France. A brief r6snm6 of the principal 
details is as follows 

(1) Long and short work, or massive comer quoins. (2) Ab- 
sence of buttresses. (8) Kkster strips, stone carpentry, or 
strap work— 'a feature whose origin is obscure, but a far-away 
derivation from the Boihan pilaster is perhaps the most pro- 
bable. (4) The arches are semicircular, and often cut out of a 
single stone, or else they are straight-sided— a peculiarity not 
found in other styles^. (5) The windows are often divided by 
baluster shafts, which are set in the centre of the wall, with a 
long stone forming a sort of abacus that runs from front to back 
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through the whole thickness of the wall. (6) The windows are 
widely splayed, both internally and externally. (7) There is a 
great fondness for parallel lines as ornament, foreshadowing the 
later characteristic English parallel moldings of many bands, 
which contrast with the simpler flatter treatment of the Con- 
tinent. (8) The interlacing bands and characteristic Celtic 
curves seem also to foreshadow the English ornamental work of 
the 13th century. There is a vast difference in the character of 
English and French ornament, which is generally overlooked. 
It is probably connected with a difference m origin. 
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Such are some of the principal points in con- 
nexion with the Celto-Saxon work — a style much 
more important than is commonly supposed, which 
tends to he ignored on account of the greatness of 
the next style of architecture that made its appear- 
ance in these islands, and was in its turn made use 
of for Christian purposes. 

(&) The Bise of Mnglish Gothic.— TY iq Norman 
Conquest produced in Britain a massive style of 
architecture, of towers, fortresses, and strong- 
holds. The churches, which naturally are always 
built in the style of the country, partake of the 
same character, so that a change comes over the 
church building in these lands. Contrasted with 
the comparatively light buildings of Celto-Saxon 
work, we find heaviness almost the leading feature 
of the new work. But the English ^ soon m€^e 
their own influence felt, and for a time English 
church architecture undoubtedly led the way in 
Europe. 

In the first place, the number of churches built 
is entirely without parallel. During the hundred 
years that followed, when the coimtry had settled 
down after the disturbance of the Conquest, there 
were built between three and four hundred great 
cathedrals and monasteries, churches of first-class 
rank, besides numberless smaller buildings. In 
the last hundred years, with a population nearly 
twenty times as large, and enormously improved 
methods of transit and mechanical appliances, we 
have built only one great church, nearly completed 
a second, and laid the foundations of a third. Not 
only, however, was the number of churches re- 
markable, but the scale of the English churches 
very greatly exceeded all other churches in the 
world that were built about that time. In all the 
rest of Europe there were built only two churches 
of over 50,000 sq. ft. area. In England there were 
four churches that exceeded even 60,000 sq. ft. 

Areas op Great Medijival Churches 
built or in course of construction in a.d. 1100- 
The Oontineht. England. 

Mayence . . c. 36,000 sq. ft. Gloucester . . c, 38,000 sq. ft. 

Worms . . . 40,000 „ Norwich . . . c. 40,000 ,, 

Tournai . . . 44,000 „ The Confessor’s, 

St. Sernan, Tou- Westminster . 40,000 „ 

louse .... 46,000 „ York 42,000 „ 

Spiers .... 63,000 „ Lanfranc’s, Canter- 

bury, with Con- 
rad’s Choir . . 46,000 „ 

Durham .... 49,000 „ 

St. Albans . over 60,000 „ 

St. Swithin’s, Win- 
chester . . . 66,000 „ 

St. Paul’s, London 66,000 „ 
St.Edmund's,Bury 68,000 „ 
Oluny half a century later contained 54,000 sq. ft. 

In many respects the very fact that England led 
the way was against her, because her great churches 
were already built when advancing art would have 
allowed her to build greater. Still more was she 
hampered in re-building and enlargement by the 


sizes already fixed. A new choir built on to an old 
nave cannot be made altogether out of scale with it. 

That England led the way in number and size 
shows an activity, a resource, and an initiative 
that, even taken by themselves, would be strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of her being a 
leader in style ; and this we shall afterwards see to 
be the case. 

The Romanesque Gothic is marked by the cruci- 
form plan, and the Norman form has the central 
lantern tower. The origin of both these features 
is far from clear. The transept is genera,lly con- 
sidered to be the development of the space in front 
of the altar in the Latin style. This, however, 
is not found at Ravenna, for instance, and is not 
common outside Rome, and the intermediate st^s 
in any case can hardly be said to be traceable. 
The central lantern is still more doubtful in origin. 
Some have suggested a Byzantine origin for the 
whole North European Cross church as explaining 
both the cross and the central lantern ; but 
although it may explain the cross better than the 
basilican church, and there is at least the lantern 
dome, while the basilica has no such thing, it is 
still a far cry from a Byzantine dome of the first 
period to a Norman lantern tower. The few dated 
examples are merely enough to make us beware of 
drawing hasty conclusions. There seems no par- 
ticular reason for not supposing that the central 
tower was invented in the North, except that it is 
the fashion just now to believe that no one ever in- 
vented nothing — ^which is true only within certain 
limits. The object of the lantern tower was two- 
fold. In the first place, it threw light into the 
centre of the building, where the high altar was 
put ; and, in the second place, it formed a unifying 
central feature, both within and without. The 
removal of the high altar from its proper position 
to the east end leaves the lantern tower to throw 
its light upon an empty space. 

In any case, we find two distinct types of Cross 
church making their appearance in this country, 
both of which the national genius modified to suit its 
own aesthetic conceptions. First, we have the mult- 
apsidal type, and, secondly, the chevet type. The 
origin or the multapsidal type is possibly to be 
sought in the Byzantine or E^ptian types already 
noted, or it may be directly derived from the 
basilica, but it certainly becomes quite a common 
variety. The Normans in Normandy treated it in 
their own way, squaring the end two bays beyond 
the crossing, m a manner perhaps foreshadowed at 
St. Apolhnare Nuovo at Ravenna, and then adding 
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the apse (fig. 31). The Anglo-Normans took this 
plan, and it at once began to assume the first 
English characteristic of greater length. We find 
a typical example at St. Albans, with its long 
parallel apsed chambers (fig. 31). This becomes 
one of the great types of Benedictine orthodoxy 
in the East of England. 
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But it is to the West and the North that we have 
to turn to find the truly English manner. Here we 
find Hereford with a sq^uare end as early as 1079- 
1095, and Llandaff and Komsey early in the next 
century. It has been said that the S 5 [uare end 
was introduced into this country by the Cistercians. 
This is impossible, as it was in use before the Cis- 
tercian order was founded. But it is interesting to 
observe that from this very Western district came 
Stephen Harding, one of the ordinal founders, and 
head of the order, and abbot of Citeaux in 1109. It 
seems most probable that the Cistercians owe their 
square East ends to him. Hence, when we find the 
Cistercians at a later date building their square 
East ends in England, they are merely bringing 
back an English feature that naturally falls in 
with, and helps to strengthen, the native tradition. 
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So we find that in English hands the multapsidal 
type develops a squared form, such as we see in 
Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The Keformed orders, Cistercians and Augus- 
tinians, mainly in the West and North, worked out 
the English manner, and although the great Bene- 
dictine abbeys of the East have nad the fortune to 
survive, it is rather to the ruined abbeys of York- 
shire and the Welsh Border that we must turn if 
we wish to see the English st^e in the making. 
Hence, while the conservative Benedictine abbeys 
were still using the round arch and the apsidal 
termination, we find the pointed arch and the 
square end in the North and the West. The 
change of style is, as in France, partly due to an 
Episcopal influence that furthered advance and 
reform. In the latter country the bishops joined 
hands with the laity against the old Monastic 
orders, and we get the great laic cathedrals of 
France. In this country they joined hands with 
the Eeformed orders, and to this is due the strongly 
marked Monastic character of English building. 
In early days the Cistercians eschewed ornament, 
central towers and triforiums, which gave a chaste- 
ness to the style in their hands that, to some extent, 
it would be true to say, marks the English work 
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until well into the 14th cent., even after such 
luxuries as towers and triforiums had become 
common again. 

The other great type is the chevet type, which, 
as Fergusson points out, is very probably a de- 
velopment from the circular chur^ by the addi- 
tion of a nave, the circular part becoming the 


choir. The development is apparently French 
(fig. 33). In England the circular churches have 
had choirs built on to them, and the circular part 
becomes the nave. The chevet type, with or with- 
out its circumscribing chapels, is found at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Norwich, Edward the Confessor’s, 
Westminster Abbey, etc., and is always length- 
ened in the English manner (fig. 34). This we also 
find still further Anglicized with a square ambula- 
tory at the east end, as at Dore Abbey, Salisbury, 
or Glasgow. 

Besides the lengthening from east to west, the 
English aesthetic character shows itself in the wide 
transepts and the still more characteristic tran- 
septal west ends (fig. 55), which we find even in 
Kouen Cathedral, a church planned by an English 
architect. This we can contrast with the narrow 
twin-towered French Norman type, such as we 
see at St. Etieime, Caen. 
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The Anelo- Norman church of Bury St. Ed- 
munds had a wide-spreading front of 260 feet. 
Ely was planned for a west front of 200 ft., 
although it is doubtful whether this front was 
ever completed. These two are about three times 
as wide as the nave. 


Width op Wbst Fronts, Naves, and Main Transepts op 
English Churches. 


Peterborough . 

Roueu (En^ish design) 

St. Albans 

Ely ... . 

Bury St. Edmunds . 

Lincoln, 13th cent. . 

Wells „ „ (a small 

church) .... 
Pre-Conquest Westminster 
Reading .... 


West 

Fronts. 

Feet. 

. 170 
. 185 
. 160 
. 200 
. 260 
189 

150 


Glastonbury 

Winchester 

York, 13th century 

Old St. Paul’s, 18th cent, (pro- 
bably nearly the ori^nal 
Anglo-Norman plan) . . 170 

Compare these with 
Nowe Dame . . . .166 

Rheims, 13th century . . 165 

Amiens „ „ . . 160 


Naves. 

Main 

Transepts, 

Feet. 

Feet. 

82 

190 

120 

195 

77 

190 

77 

180 

80 

240 

100 

245 

80 

150 

• • 

166 


c. 190 


c. 190 


216 

140 

245 

110 

250 

166 

170 

135 

200 

160 

220 


The best way to obtain a general survey of each 
period is to work from the ground plan upwards. 
It has already been pointed out that Romanesque 
Gothic in England, perhaps best termed Anglo- 
Norman, is massive in its treatment, and this 
naturally shows on the ground plan. A single 
pier of Durham contains as much material as the 
whole set of piers of some of the later churches. 
The walls are always immensely thick, even when 
they support only a wooden roof, which on the 
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whole is the commoner arrangement ; hut when 
they have to resist the thrust of a stone vault, this 
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is even more the case. Buttresses are as yet quite 
rudimentary, and the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture might he described as a progression from 
a heavy wall with a wooden roof to a glass wall 
and a stone roof. The projection of the buttresses 
becomes greater and the wall thinner, and the 
progress might be diagrammatically represented 
as in fig. 35. So what practically happens is that 
the wall is turned round in sections upon itself, 
whereby, with the same or even less material, a 
greater resisting power is obtained (fig. 35). 

Before passing upward to details, the general 
treatment of the elevation should be noted. The 
Anglo-Norman great church is a three-aisled build- 
ing of three storeys (fig. 35). The nave-arcade is 
the principal series of arches in the church, and 
divides the central aisle, or nave, from the side 
aisles. In order to light the central aisle it is raised 
above the roof of the side aisles, whereby we 
obtain a clerestory, through which the light passes, 
and which is contrasted with the blind storey or 
triforium that occupies the space of the aisle 
roof. Sometimes the triforium is transparent, 
as it is termed ; that is, it is treated as a gallery 
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There is more variety in the bay treatment in 
this country than in Prance, arising in part from 
a difierent initial standpoint. The French archi- 
tects were more interested in the^ logic of construc- 
tion, and the tendency for their buildings is to 
become, as it were, skeleton constructions, and 
for the wall as such to disappear. The English, 
however, continued to regard the wall as a feature 
in itself, giving an aesthetic sense of horizontal 
continuity, as distinct from the vertical skeleton 
expression of French architecture. The wall, there- 
fore, continues to some extent to be regarded as a 
field for decorative treatment on its own account. 
A single instance must suffice, and is seen in the 
interesting baj^ treatment, favoured mainly by the 
Augustinians, in which the triforium is treated as 
a hanging gallery, depending from the main arcade. 
Examples may be seen at J edburgh, Hornsey Abbey, 
Oxford Cathedral, Glastonbury, and Dunstable. It 
gives a sense of height greater than either the simple 
two-storey or the simple three-storey treatment. 

Anglo-Norman piers are of two main types. In 
the first, which is more or less columnar, w^e probably 
see a far-oflf* descendant of the columns of Greece. 
There are two distinct varieties, of which one, 
although generally built up in courses, and not in 
single drums, still, in general proportion of capital, 
and base, preserves the characteristics of a true 
column. The other is a huge mass of masonry 
with a few moldings round the top in lieu of a 
capital. This partakes more of the nature of 
a pier, and is peculiar to this country. Examples 
may be seen in Gloucester, Durham, Tewkesbury, 
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etc. The second type is the pier proper, developed 
from a section of w^l left between the arches. 

Both these types develop in two ways which 
mutually influence each other ; first, the struc- 
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ydth windows over the side aisles. This treatment tural, which is more particularly characteristic of 
is more common in France than in England. i France ; secondly, the decorative, which is more 
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particularly characteristic of this country. In 
the first system additions are made to the pier, 
in order to support suh-arches and vaulting shafts ; 
thus we get a composite type of pier where each 
part is assigned to the performance of some definite 
function. In the decorative system the pier also 
becomes composite, but in a different manner. The 
corners of the pier, for instance, may he chamfered 
off so as to form an octagon, or cut out as at St. 
Lawrence, Kent, and ornamental shafts inserted 
(fig. 38), thus giving a sense of lightness to the 
whole. Later we find these ornamental shafts ar- 
ranged round the octagon formed by cutting off the 
corners. The octagon may become a circle. In the 
decorative system the change begins with the shaft, 
and the abacus remains square, and, in any case, 
the detached shafts have no direct connexion with 
the load above. When both load and support be- 
come very complex, the eye is sufficiently satisfied 
with the complex support for the complex load, 
without logically following out each subordinate 
part. The carpal and metacarpal bones in the 
beauty of the human anatomy may be taken as a 
parallel. The bases are generally set on a square 
plinth, often with an ornament to fill up the angles. 
The commonest form of molding is a hollow above 
a round (fig. 39). 

There are three types of capital : (1) a pseudo- 
classic, a sort of debased Corinthian or Ionic, 
much commoner on the Continent than here ; (2) 
a cushion-shaped capital which seems an original 
invention; and (3) the scalloped capital, a type 
derived from the cushion variety, which in its 
turn has important influences upon the next period. 
The abacus is always square, first with plain cham- 
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fer, then with hollow chamfer and small nick above. 
Passing upward, we may note that the arches 
axe generally round, although the pointed arch is 
occasionally found. The earliest known example 
in this country is c. 1090 A-D., half a century before 
it becomes at all a general feature. The arcade 
arches are rarely of more than two orders {i.e, re- 
cesses or steps) — a main arch and a sub-arch (fig. 39). 
The moldings of the arch are very simple, a plain 
chanifer, a hollow chamfer, or an edge roll being all 
that is generally found. Door arches are often of 
many orders, being recessed sometimes as many as 
seven times. They are frequently much enriched. 

The features or the triforium arcade are the 
same as those below, but it might be noted that 
decorative development often makes its appear- 
ance here before it is seen anywhere else. 

The clerestory generally shows an ornamental 
arcade on the inner face of the wall, and plain 
round-headed windows on the outer face, com- 
monly with a passage between the two in the 
thickness of the wall. The Anglo-Norman window 
IS generally widely splayed within, and set near 
the cmter face of the wall, in which respect it 
may he contrasted with the Celto-Saxon window. 


It is not treated with the elaboration of the door. 
Some later Anglo-Norman windows show rich 
decoration on the outside, but it is interesting to 
notice that, whereas the door becomes a less import- 
ant member as Gothic architecture advances, the 
window gradually becomes the most important of all. 

In the roof we reach the most complex and most 
interesting feature in Gothic architecture. It has 
even been said by some that Gothic architecture 
is nothing more than the art of building stone 
vaults. This, of course, is ridiculous ; the early 
writers, such as Hickman, whose work still re- 
mains one of the most interesting on the subject, 
wrote of Gothic architecture with hardly any 
reference to the vault at all. There is certainly 
enough that is distinctive, and shows the whole 
spirit of the thing, without taking notice of the 
vault. Gothic architecture is not the mechanical 
treatment of any one feature, neither the vault 
nor the buttress, nor even the window, which pro- 
bably, after all, is both more influential and more 
characteristic than any other single feature. It 
is not even a question of mechanics ; Gothic archi- 
tecture is architecture — a truism, one would have 
supposed ; it is neither engineering nor building, 
as some writers would have us believe. Hence it 
depends fundamentally upon aesthetic principles, 
which, so to speak, set the mechanical problems 
for the mechanicians to solve, and the latter are 
essential, it is true, but only means to an end. 

Of course any one is at liberty to define ‘ Gothic* 
as he pleases ; but to deny the title to such a build- 
ing as Eltham Palace or St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich, is so to circumscribe the sphere of inquiry 
as to make it of comparatively little importance. 
It is a primary and more fundamental question to 
find what is the root principle common alike to 
Crosby Hall, Exeter Cathedral, and Notre Dame, 
and differentiating these buildings from St. Sophia 
and St. Stephen’s, Walhrook, than to find what 
differentiates them from each other — not that this 
latter inquiry has not great importance within the 
larger spnere. 

A full discussion of the vault would he impossible 
within the limits of this article, but it mayoe thus 
briefly summed up. In early days it was more 
common to find an open-timber roof, but a desire 
to give organic unity to the whole conception, 
coupled doubtless with the advantages of greater 
security against fire, led to the graSual substitu- 
tion of the roof of stone. This we find first in the 
aisles, and then over the wider spans, such as the 
great English Chapter Houses, some of them 40 ft. 
wide, or the high vaults over the naves of the great 
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churches. The vault was almost always covered 
^ a wooden roof to protect it from the weather. 
This is to some extent a false construction, which 
is at variance with the ordinary methods of the 
Gothic architects. But there are a few examples 
of true stone roofs in this country, — the Treasury, 
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Merton College, Oxford ; Willingham, Cambridge ; 
Minchinhampton ; Kosslyn ; and Bothwell, 

The simplest form of vault is the plain barrel 
or waggon vault, which gives a great continuous 
thrust throughout its length, and therefore re- 
quires a very thick continuous wall. The effect 
IS gloomy, because the lighting problem is difficult 
of solution. Large windows are impossible in a 
wall bearing a continuous thrust, and sloping 
windows in the vault are both weak and ugly. 
If a window is put in the vault, it is a natural 
step to carry up the vertical surface of the wall 
below, as we saw in Byzantine architecture (fig. 25). 
This at once suggests the treatment of intersecting 
barrel vaults, which is eminently suitable for the 
vaulting of a square space, A, O, C, being the square 
of intersection of two half cylinders of hemispherical 
section, corresponding to A', O', C' (fig. 41, land II). 
This form of vault was used by the Romans, and 
the tradition never completely died out ; and this 
vault, the ribless quadripartite vault, as well as 
the simple barrel vault, is used by the early 
Romanesque builders, as in the castle at Oxford. 

The intersection of two cylinders is not a circle, 
as in the case of intersecting spheres (see p. 701), but 
an ellipse. This elliptical line of intersection is 
termed the groin of the vault. Directly the space 
to be vaulted is not square, difficulties arise, and 
as long as semicircular vaults are used they will 
not intersect at the crown at all, as the vaults are 
of different height (fig. 41, III), It is therefore 
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necessary to bring them to the same height, which 
may be done by stilting the narrower vamt, that is. 


raising it on two vertical walls that serve the pur- 

E ose of stilts. This may also be helped by using 
3SS than a semicircle for the larger vault. But, 
in any case, the groins will become twisted in plan, 
as may be seen in fig. 41, IV and V. In the narrow 
vault it is obvious that any point in that vault, up 
to the height of the stilt, must be vertically above 
the line CB. Any point, therefore, being on the 
line of intersection of both vaults, must be vertic- 
ally above the line CB. The groin also must keep 
close above the side CB, until a height above A is 
reached. On the other hand, in the bigger vault, 
there is no vertical portion, and it curves gradually 
away from the side BF at the outset ; the groin, 
therefore, will tend away from above BF, but keej) 
close above CB. When the top of the stilt is 
reached, however, the narrow vault curves rapidly 
over to the other side, but the larger vault con- 
tinues its gradual curve, so that the groin now 
crosses rapidly over to the other side, and then 
keeps similarly close above GF until it reaches G. 
In actual building the curve is generally coaxed a 
little, so as slightly to reduce the violent break in 
the line, as seen in the plan above, but in any case 
it is excessively ugly and weak, as the weight of 
the vault rests upon the groins. By making the 
vaults enormously thick and filling in the back with 
concrete, until the whole becomes one solid mass 
for some way up the vault, the weakness is counter- 
acted, but it means an undue weight upon the walls 
and supports. 

Now the great invention of the Gothic architects 
was the substitution of another principle. So far 
the vatilt has been regarded as the intersection of 
two continuous cylindrical tunnels, and the groin 
is merely the line of intersection. At any point 
along the vault we have, say at ML or HK (fig. 
41, v) a section of a perfect cylinder ; the line 
of the groin, however, we saw was not in a plane, 
but twisted. The invention is to build the groin 
regular (i.e. in a plane), and then accommodate 
the vaults to fit the groin, which is made in the 
form of a strong rib to support the whole. The 
vault is built by first erecting a series of arches of 
regular shape (f.e. in planes), not twisted, to form 
the ribs. The short ends may be stilted, the 
diagonals segmental, and the broad ends semi- 
circular, so as all to be of equal height. The 
vault itself is then built, as a light shell, resting 
on these ribs. This shell is bunt in courses, as 
NP, PR (VI), which are practically straight, but 
very slmhtly arched to the ribs upon which they 
rest. The consequence is that, as now the shell 
must follow the curve of the groin ribs, it cannot 
itself be part of a regular cylinder ; and as before 
the diagonals were twisted to suit the vault sur- 
face, now the vault surface is twisted to suit the 
diagonals. The result is a curved surface very much 
resembling that of a ploughshare. 

The ribbed vault — and by ribbed vault is meant 
a ribbed shell vault upon the above principle, i.e, 
one which is structurally based upon the rib 
curvature — is perhaps the most distinctive inven- 
tion made by the Gothic architects. Ribs may 
occasionally have been used in earlier days to 
strengthen the groins of vaults, based upon the 
curvature of the vault surface, but that is not 
the Gothic vault. There is no doubt that the 
earliest vaults of this type of which we have any 
knowledge are those of Durham Cathedral. Such 
were the high vaults of the choir begun in A.D. 
1093. The earliest properly attested date in France 
is, at the very least, more than thirty years later.* 
* The whole discussion of these dates, with regard to England 
and France, is given in J. Bilson*s able little booh. Beginnings 
of Gothic Architectwe (1899). No other writer approaches 
Bilson in his thorough grip of his subject. A short r6sum6 of 
the sub ject is given in the present writer’s book now in the press 
(Fairbaims & Co.). 
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As to the cause of the compartments assmning 
the rectangular form instead of the square, it can 
hardly he questioned that the primary reason was 
sesthetic and non-mechanical, as the great English 
Chapter Houses, with spans of 40 ft., where there 
were no structural considerations, are so built. 
The immense improvement to the vista, and the 
beauty of the apparent length thereby gained, quite 
apart from any principle of unified complexity, are 
sufficient to account for it (fig. 42). The French 
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continued to use the square vault for a long time, 
taking two compartments of the aisle to one of the 
nave, even inventing the sexpartite vault (fig. 41, 
VIII) to ^t over the difficulty before finally follow- 
ing the English lead. The introduction of the 

? omted arch into the vault followed not long after, 
t offers an sesthetically more pleasing solution of 
the problem of vaulting over a rectangle, at the 
same time preserving the level crown, than does the 
stilted arch (fig. 41, VII). The pointed arch in every 
rib gives a far more satisfactory sense of aesthetic 
unity than the mixture of segmental and stilted 
arches, and it also reduces the ploughshare twist. 

The pointed arch was used oy no means solely 
in order to keep the level crown over the different 
spans, because in France the domical vaults, used 
when the ribbed system was introduced, continue 
even after the introduction of the pointed arch in 
the vault, and there is no attempt to make the 
crown level. Nevertheless, the fact that pointed 
arches of the same height can be erected over 
varying widths (fig. 41, IX) is one of their many 
advantages, as we may see in numbers of transept 
crossings, e.g, St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. 

An interesting variant of the sexpartite vault, 
which we might term quinquepartite, occurs in the 
aisle vaults or Lincoln, which is an ingenious and 
more justifiable use of the principle, as there are 
two windows on one side and only one opening on 
the other (fig. 42). 

The origin of the pointed arch is another of those 
unsolved problems, but it occurs in the East long 
before it is found in Northern Europe. It is even 
found in Koman work — ^in the bridge of Sevems in 
the Levant. It was certainly in common use in 
France earlier than here, although an example is 
found at Gloucester (c. 1090), of which Bilson gives 
an illustration. The pointed arch cannot be con- 
sidered a specially Gothic feature, being found in 
various Eastern styles ,* and, moreover, many build- 
ings where it does not occur are obviously completely 
Gothic in feeling. 

In connexion with the ribbed vault appears the 
other great invention of the Gothic architects, 
namely, the flying or oblique buttress, where the 
buttress,^ instead of descending vertically to the 
ground, is carried obliquely upon an arch over an 
intervening space. This enables the abutment of 


the high vault to be carried across the aisles. The 
beginnings of this are seen in the demi-berceau or 
half -barrel vault of Gloucester (c. 1090), strength- 



no. 43. 


ened at intervals with buttresses or ribs. But the 
perfect system brings the abutment to bear, not 
continuously, but omy so as to meet the resultant 
thrust of the vault ribs that support the vault. 
This we find in Durham choir (commenced A.D. 
1093), where the buttress is carried over a semi- 
circular arch. It occurs also at Chichester (com- 
menced 1091), whereas the later development, 
namely, where the buttress is carried over a quad- 
rant, was probably actually built at Norwich in 
1096. It was certainly planned and half executed 
at that date, as that which remains after later 
alterations attests. The nave of Durham shows 
it complete (A.D. 1125).* The French examples 
are later, but the credit of perfecting the feature 
certainly belongs to them, if they did not even 
carry it too far. 

Anglo-Norman ornament, at first sparing, gradu- 
ally becomes rich if not over-ornate. The frequent 
use of arcades along the walls, particularly as a sort 
of ‘dado,’ and on towers, is the most prominent 
of these features, but minor forms are endless, of 
which perhaps the most common are given in fig. 44. 



It has been usual among writers upon Gothic 
architecture to speak of a Transitional period; 
but as the special features that were supposed to 
distinguish it aU appeared half a century earlier, 
this is only confusing. In any case, a division into 
periods is purely arbitrary. The whole story of 
Gothic architecture is one long transition, and the 
system of division into periods at aU opens up the 
danger of considering the periods as though they 
were styles, which is to misunderstand everything. 

(c) The zenith of English Gothic. — Anglo-Norman 
work developed into what are often termed the 
Early English and Decorated periods — the zenith of 
GotMc architecture. Sere we see a further develop- 
ment of those principles we have already noticed. 
The tendency of the English plan is to become 
longer still. The old short choirs are pulled down, 
and great extensions take their place. In the 
elevation we may notice that the tendency is for 
the bay divisions to become wider in proportion to 
their height, and for the triforium to diminish. 

* See references quoted above re the vault. 
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On the exterior the lofty spires of these two 
periods are the most distinguishing features. 

The decorative sense develops and shows itseK 
in every member. Three great types of pier make 
their appearance — the South-Western, the South- 
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FTa. 45.--PIKR TYPES. 


Eastern, and the Northern. The South-Western 
is formed by triplets of shafts attached to a central 
core and ranged regularly round it (Pershore, fig. 
45). It is probablj directly derived from the Anglo- 
Norman composite pier. But it makes little 
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nof. 46.---THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE 13TH CENT. CAPITAL. 


ally, although not invariably, of purbeck marble or 
some local variety (fig. 45). The central core is 
built up, and the shafts are monoliths, or in two 
or three long sections with annular bands. The 
Northern type, e,ff. Roche and Sweetheart abbeys 
(fig. 45), is a composite pier of several shafts all united 
in one, without a central core, and seems to have 
originated from such forms as we see in Bishop- 
Auckland Castle, York crypt, Durham galilee, or 
Selby triforium. In these cases there are a num- 
ber of separate shafts not grouped round a central 
mass. In the Northern type the composite pier 
is built up in horizontal courses, and the shafts 
composing it are therefore not continuous. 

Por a time the South-Eastern type carries every- 
thing before it and drives back the Northern, so 
that during the 13th cent. (Early English period) 
it practically becomes the type of the period, and 
is found, for instance, as far north as Durham. 
In the 14th cent. (Decorated period) the Northern 
re-asserts itself, and the South-Eastern type is 
driven back and disappears. The Northern type 
remains supreme, as long as Gothic architecture 
lasts, and is found all over the kingdom. A very 
beautiful example occurs at Grantham, with the 
fillets particularly common to this type. In the 
same church is an early example of the South- 
Eastern type (fig. 45). 

The commonest base in the 13th cent, is char- 
acterized by the water-holding 
molding (fig. 47), developed from 
the so-called Attic base (fig. 2, 

Architectuee (Greek)). In the 
14th cent, the hollow is filled by a 
round, the lowest member often 
overlapping the plinth. The Eng- 
lish capitals are distinguished 
from those of the Continent by the characteristic 
abacus, which in English work is almost always 
round, and in the thirteenth century consists of 
a roil and fillet deeply undercut, and in the 14th of 
a scroll molding. The neck-molding is generally a 
plain astragal in the 13th cent, and a scroll molding 
m the 14th. Those capitals that have foliage are 
marked in the 13th cent., by a beautiful type, 
apparently derived from the scallop capital (see 
fig. 46), and very different from the French type 
derived from the classical capitals. The English 
variety, which we may term stiff stem foliage, is 

f enerally said to have the same origin as the 
'rench capitals, being derived from the classical 
volutes ; but a careful examination of the capitals 
of the West Country and the North, where the 
national style has its origin, has led the present 
writer to the above conclusion. Doubtless the 
Continental variety was not without its influence ; 
but not only does the other derivation explain the 
general form more satisfactorily, with its stiff stem 
and without the lower band of foliage found in 
French work, but it also explains another peculi- 
arity 'of the English capital. The English foliage 
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headway b^ond its own district, and gradually 
dies out. Not so the South-Eastern and Northern 
varieties. The South-Eastern type is formed by a 
central core with detached shafts round it, gener- 


FIG. 48. 

tends to twirl round the capital instead of stand- 
ing out from the centre as in Continental work. 

In the 14th cent., although the forms are some- 
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times exceedingly beautiful, there is a distinct 
artistic decadence. An attempt to be true to nature 
results in being untrue to the stone material in 
which the artist is working— a much more serious 
fault. The forms are ill adapted to stone, and, 
moreover, instead of growing up from the neck, are 
twined round like a harvest festival decoration, and 
have no part in the organic unity of the whole. 

The arches are pointed and with numerous mold- 
ings, of which those in fig. 49 are typical. The Early 
English moldings are marked by freehand drawmg 
and numerous independent members, separated by 
deep hollows, e.g. Peterborough. Characteristic 
members are the roll and fillet and the pointed bow- 
tell. Decorated moldings are set out by the compass 
instead of being drawn freehand. The fillets on the 
triple roll and fillet are set differently. The ogee 
curve makes its appearance, and a three-q[uarter 
hollow often marks off the orders of the arches 
(fig. 49). Up to the end of the 14th cent, the orders 
of the arch are generally clearly distinguished. 



The development of the window is a long story, 
whose course can only be briefly indicated. The 
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normal early Anglo-Norman window is a sq^uare 
with a semicircle over it. This tends to become 


longer in its proportions, and the process continues 
after the introduction of the pomted arch, pro- 
ducing the so-called lancet wmdow, nntil such 
extreme examples are reached as at Bottesford, 
which is 8 in. wide and 15 ft. 6 in. high. The 
natural result is to group windows together, one 
being insufficient for Tightmg purposes (fig, 60). 

lu the gable end the normal arrangement in the 
first half of the 13th cent, is three windows, the 
central one raised to fill the gable. At first the 
windows are quite distinct ; then a common hood 
mold gradually draws them together, and finally 
includes them under one arch. The small span- 
drels are first pierced with various shapes and 
finally cut out altogether, and then cusped as at 
Cirencester or Peterborough Cathedral. But this 
pushes all the ornament up into the extreme head; 
and it is perhaps the two-light window in the aisle, 
which follows suit, that tends to the filling with 
tracery of the whole head of the window above the 
springing (see examples in fig. 60). 

We thus pass from the lancet period to the 
first traceriea period, which has been called the 
Geometrical period. This is a most misleading 
name, as it implies that the curves of the next 
period are not set out with a compass. Although 
at first glance they may not appear to be parts of 
circles, they invariably are. The real distinction 
is between curves of single and double curvature ; 
or the first period may be described as composed of 
independent figures — circles, curvilinear triangles, 
and squares (not spherical, of course), quatrefoils, 
trefoils, etc,, filling the head of the window. The 
terms Simple and Compound would be short and 
self-explanatory. 

There are three main types of Simple or inde- 
pendent-figure tracery. In type I. (fig. 61 ) the circle 
or other figure rests on two sub-arches. The points 
of the sub-arches projecting below the central 
ornament are objectionable, and probably are the 
cause of type II. making its appearance, in which 
the outer curves of the sub-arches coincide with 
the curves of the window arch. It should be noted 
that type 1. does not disappear but continues to be 
used, and this is the case aU through the develop- 
ment of window tracery ; a new form does not en- 
tirely oust an old one. The objection to type IL is 
that it tends to push the ornament too much into 
the head of the window. In all cases the suh-arches 
may also intersect or be separated from each other. 
Type IIL, which is really a three-light develop- 
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ment, has no leading sub-arches, but the arches of 
the lights alone, and no leading central ornament. 
The development into the Compound or flowiim 

g jriod is the result of attempts to improve type I. 

ivers devices had been tried to get rid of the ob- 
jectionable points, the best being the disguising of 
them by a pomted trefoil. It occurred, however, to 
some unknown English genius that an exceedingly 
simple and obvious device — as is the case with most 
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great discoveries — was to omit the points, and con- 
tinne the curve of the sub-arch into the curve of 
the circle. Thus is obtained a curve of double 
curvature or an ogee curve. The other side of the 
sub-arch is made to correspond, and we have a 
circle supported on ogee arches (fig. 62, A). The 
bottom and top of the circle then disappear, leaving 
us the completed type I. of the Compound period. 
This develops on lines similar to the independent- 
figure period with a second and third type (fig. 62). 



riG. 62.—GOMPOTJND TRACERY. 


The vaulting continues to develop. First, in 
order to reduce the ploughshare curvature, resort 
is had to elliptical ribs, involvmg a most difficult 
and com];)lex problem in the setting out and erection 
of every vault. This is superseded by pseudo- 
elliptical vaulting, where, instead of a true ellipse, 
an approximation to the ellipse is made by parts of 
circles, which join at points where the tangent is 
common to both circles, so as to avoid breaks in 
the curve (fig. 53). The line of the pier or shaft 
from which the vault springs is also tangential to 
the arch curve. 



The ridge rib to mark the leading line of the 
roof, and also to provide a line of fitting for the 
vault shell, was apparently first used at Ripon. It 
has great sesthetic value, giving continuity to the 
whole and a line of emphasis to the vista. It is, in 
fact, the dominant sesthetic line of the building, 
corresponding to the keel of a boat. The French 
architects could not use it with any effect, on 
account of their broken ridge lines caused by the 
domical vault. Where they have used it the result 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the sea. 

In order to reduce the space between the ribs, 
and ^ to make the filling easier, subsidiaw ribs 
are introduced, called Uercerom by the French 
architects. They were invented by the builders 
of Lincoln Cathedral and used first in a peculiar 
way (fig. 63). In the 14th cent, lieme or net ribs 
make tneir appearance, and give great complexity 
to the vaults (fig. 53). 

The buttresses in the 13th and 14th centuries 
become more prominent, and the pinnacle, giving 
additional resisting power to the buttress, soon ap- 
pears in the Early English period. Angle buttresses 


in the 14th cent, are commonly set diagonally, 
instead of in pairs at right angles (fig. 64). 



no. 64.— BUTTEBSSES. 


It is difficult, and indeed inadvisable, to try to 
assign any particular date or period for the summit 
of Gothic architecture. In many points it con- 
tinued to advance down to a very late date, more 
particularly in the development of towers and of 
the vault, but the decorative foliage certainly de- 
clines after the 13th century. For beauty of light- 
ing nothing equals the so-called lantern churches 
of the 15th cent., but the window itself is perhaps 
at its best in the 14th. It is so with all arts; 
decadence does not come suddenly throughout the 
whole, but shows itself here and there, while the 
mam trend is still forward. It would be much 
easier to assign a definite summit to French than 
to English architecture. In France there is a 
more or less definite single effort culminating in 
the 13th century. In England there are continuous 
new impulses : vault, w^l, pier, foliage, window, 
and vault again ; each in turn seems to play the 
leading part. 

As said at the outset, the French and English 
styles !^are entirely different. A summing up at 
this point of a few of the differences between the 
plan of a great English and a great French church 
may show that it is surprising, not that they are 
now seen to be different, but that any one ever 
thought they were the same. 

The English church is long and narrow with three aisles. The 
French is short and broad with five aisles. 


The English West Front is broad. The French West Front is 
narrow, in Notre Dame narrower even than the nave. 



FIGS. 65 AND 66.— METROPOLITAN CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 


projections. The French transepts hardly project at all, and 
one only is attempted. 

The English church has a square East end. The French 
church has a semicircular chevet. 

The English church has a long choir, generally more or less 
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shut off from the nave, being’ largely the result of monastic 
influence. It has no side chapels. The French church is broad 
and open throughout, with a short choir, largely the result of 
lay influence, and has numerous side chapels dear to the laity. 

The four enormous central piers in the English church show 
the central tower that dominates the whole. The French church 
has great Western towers, but nothing, or merely a ‘fl6chei 
the crossing. 

The English church is cut up by screens and divisions. The 
French church is open (figs. 65-68). 

The interior of a French church is hard to sur 
pass. It is exceedingly lofty, which gives it a 
most impressive character. The internal effect of 
the chevet is often exq[uisitely lovely, and the 
grace of the proportions as a whole, width of bays, 
and width to height, is in every way admirable. 

The English church in its interior depends for 
its impressiveness upon length rather than height, 
except where modem folly, as at Norwich, has 
planted an enormous organ that entirely destroy 
the whole raison d^Hre of the building, completelj 
(not partially) blocking the vista which would be, 
in its way, perhaps the finest in the world. Both 
English and French effects are delightful, but 
perhaps the French is the finer. Yet there is no 
reason why they should not be combined. 

But with regard to the exteriors there is no 
comparison. The English here loses something by 
want of height. (Visit Chartres, Amiens, and then 
Lincoln within two days of each other, and the 
result will be startling. ) But the dominant central 
tower, the wonderful skyline, together with the 
tower-groups, the grand projecting transepts and 
fronts, with their fine shadow effects, make the 
French examples look in comparison a shapeless 
mass. Where there is a narrow tall twin-towered 
front, there is an unpleasant effect of an over- 
weighted end suggestive of a giraffe. The Franco- 



FIGS. 57 AND 68.— LINCOLN AND AMIENS. 

German church of Cologne is perhaps the worst 
example of this effect. The differences extend to 
every molding and every detail, and to the spirit 
in which everything is carried out : the French is 
more logical, the English more pictures<iue. 


{d) The Decline of English The last 

period of English architecture is marked by rect- 
angular forms and horizontal lines, and is gener- 
ally caBed ‘Perpendicular.’ This word in most 
imnds is so closely associated with vertical, that 
‘ Bectangular ’ is a more satisfactory name. 

Roofs become nearly horizontal, tops of doors 
and windows and all the arches follow the same 
tendency. There is often an actual straight 
horizontal line, strongly emphasized, above 
these features, particularly in the case of doors 
Horizontal^ topped towers take the place of 
spires, horizontal transom bars appear in the 
windows, and horizontal topped panelhngs, instead 
of niches, occur all over the walls. Even the 
foliage and other ornaments become rectangular 
in form. ® 

The Early English period was an age of Ecclesi- 
astic reform, and the work of that period is marked 
by a certain ecclesiasticism in its planning and 
arrangements. The Traceried period of the 14th 
cent, is the age of the great nobles ; the very ecclesi- 
astics themselves aped the pride and pomp of 
worldly splendour; and the churches, with their 
private chantries and heraldic ornament and such 
mrtake to some extent of this character, 
as Mr. Prior points out {History of Gothic Art 
in England, 1900). The people, too, are beginning 
to assert themselves. The worship of Our Lady 
being particularly the cult of the people in Eng- 
land, we find the Lady chapels being built Bl 
over the country, in most instances actually at 
the east end, and api)roached from behind the 
high altar. The ecclesiastic privacy of the mon- 
astic choir perforce disappears. During the Wars 
of the Roses, the great barons gradually vanished, 
and the trading classes made their influence felt. 
This is the age of the guild chantries, and above 
all of the parish churches of the people. The 
parish churches belong to 
date, and are built in the rectangular style. 
HarcQy a single great monastic church or cathedral 
was built at this time, although, of course, there 
was a certain amount of re-buflding and enlarge- 
ment. The chantries and other extensions affect 
the plans of the churches, and tend to obscure all 
transeptal projections. 

. The piers still belong to the Northern type, but 
mcline to become meagre in their treatment both 
in section and in their capitals and bases (fig. 59). 
The S-shaped curve under the chamfered abacus is 
characteristic, as is also the curious cushion mold- 
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FIG. 69. 


ing in the base and the bell shape above it. Capitals 
sometimes disappear altogether, and the moldings 
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run right round the arch without a stop. Foliage 
when found is rectangular in treatment (fig. 59). 

The arches above show the same attenuation in 
the treatment of their moldings, and the distinction 
between the orders of the arch is often quite lost. 
The most characteristic feature is the cavetto, 
a deep hollow in the middle of the group (fig. 
59). The arch, both in the main arcades and 
in the window, is often of the four-centred variety. 
Most arches are struck from two centres, but a 
four-centred arch, while rising without a break 
from the springing, allows the crown to be com- 
paratively flat (DCEK, fig. 69). A drop arch, as it 
IS called, gives the flat crown, but produces a broken 
efiect where it springs from the shafts (B, fig. 59). 

The triforium, owing to the horizontal tendency 
in the roofs, practically disappears and becomes a 
mere band of ornament. 

The window gradually becomes a series of rect- 
angular panels, partly as offering increased strength 
for the vast windows that become common, partly 
to further the easy arrangement in the glass of 
rows of saints standing in niches. The vertical 
lines at first appear timidly in the head of the 
window, then ascend from sill to crown, and finally 
even cut across the tracery sub-arches (fig. 59). 

The vault still continues its development until 
we reach the wonderful fan tracery characteristic 
of this country. The multiplication of tiercerons 
seems to have suggested a polygonal form for the 
vault conoid, and from this to a circle is easy, 
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and we reach the concavo-convex conoid of the fan 
vault (fig. 60). The architects of the Gloucester 
cloisters have produced a delightful piece of work 
on this principle. But there is one objection, 
namely, that the flat central space makes an abrupt 


break with the lines of the ribs. It is probably 
this that led to the introduction of the four-centred 
arch, which allows the line of the ribs to pass imper- 
ceptibly into the central space (fig. 60, Windsor). 

This is very satisfactory for a vault over a square, 
but the problems of satisfactorily vaulting a rect- 
angular space begin again. The most complete 
solution is by the Oxford architects in the Divinity 
schools and the Cathedral, which are not true fan 
vaults (fig. 61) ; and th® same principle, somewhat 
meretriciously carried out in a true fan vault, 
appears in Henry VII. 's Chapel, Westminster. The 
principle is practically that of dividing up the 
rectangular space to be vaulted into a new nave 
and aiSes, as it were. The springings of the vaults 
are then supported upon great transverse arches 
thrown across the whole space. In this way a 

X ire compartment is obtained in the middle, 
ch is easy to vault, and the small minor com- 
partments can be treated by some other method. 
In the case of the Cathedr^ at Oxford they are 
very effectively treated as barrel vaults. 



The influence of domestic architecture upon that 
of the church is a subiect of great interest which 
has hardly yet received the study that it deserves. 
In early days many of the problems were first 
worked out in the Norman castles. Later, the 
domestic window with its transom bars and the 
beautiful open timber-roofs of the great halls had 
considerable effect upon church architecture. Of 
course, the plans and arrangements are different, 
but the spirit of the two is the same. Sometimes, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, the greatest achieve- 
ments are in civil architecture ; and although the 
bulk of these buildings in our own county have 
perished, such examples as the small Town Hall at 
Cirencester have a charm quite equal to that of the 
churches. But in any case, whether the building 
is for the Church, the State, the Borough, or the 
private individual, the artistic qualities triumph 
over the special difficulties involved in the parti- 
cular instance, and the series of buildings — castles, 
cathedrals, halls, palaces, and churches — is as noble 
as that in any style. 


Renaissance Akchitectuee. 

W'hen, at the time of the Renaissance, men’s 
rniuds began to turn hack to the glories of the 
classical epoch, the result was naturally seen in 
architecture as in everything else. It was also 
natural that the beginning of the architectural 
change should be in Italy, as was the case in other 
departments of the movement, particularly in view 
of the large number of actually existing remains 
upon Italian soil. The development, however, 
was considerably stimulated by the discovery of 
the manuscript of Vitruvius Pollio, the architect 
of Augustus, who wrote the de Architectura, This 
famous treatise, in ten books, upon the architecture 
of the Augustan epoch, was translated into Italian 
in A,D. 1531. In spite of the impetus thus given to 
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the study, it would appear to have been by no means 
entirely beneficial in its results. Vitruvius seems 
to some extent to have been the Palladio of his 
day, viewing the art in a cut and dried and sonie- 
what lifeless manner, which was not without its 
effect upon his followers of a later generation. It 
is true that Vitruvius’ work was drawn chiefly 
from Greek sources, although these were probably 
very late ; but it must always be remembered that, 
in the main, Renaissance architecture was founded 
not upon the Greek but upon the Roman style — 
a style itself a hybrid and full of solecisms. Many 
of the criticisms that are brought against Renais- 
sance work apply equally to that of Rome, in such 
instances as tne profuse use of meaningless decora- 
tion, and the unintelligent application of features 
imperfectly understood, e,g, the architrave that 
supports no ceiling, the incomplete drums, flutings, 
or drafted stones copied from unfinished Greek 
work, and chopped off sections of entablature, as 
in the church of St. Spirito, Florence. 

It may be said that Bruneleschi, the Florentine, 
was the first great architect of the Renaissance. 
He produced a plan for the building of the dome 
of the Cathedral of Florence soon after A.i>. 1407, 
which was eventually carried out. The spread of 
the style in Italy was extraordinarily rapid. The 
cause was very largely that the Gotnic style had 
never firmly established itself in Italy : indeed, it 
may practically be said that it never penetrated to 
Central Italy at all. Even in Florence^ such an 
example as the famous canmanile of Giotto has 
hardly anything of the real Gothic spirit, in spite 
of the applied Gothic features and ornament. It 
is not the living organism of Gothic structure and 
ornament, but a simple rectangular block with 
an elaborate veneer of surface adornment. The 
Italian mediaeval churches were mainly ‘ Latin’ in 
motive, and it was natural that the Italian mind 
should turn whole-heartedly toward a style which 
it had never in essence entirely abandoned. 

From Italy the movement spread throughout 
Western Europe with varying degrees of rapidity, 
and was strenuously fought by the architectural 
traditions of the lands into which it made its way. 
The Renaissance style made no headway in the 
East, because the Greeks, who for centuries had 
been the most cultured people of Europe, were at 
this time overwhehned by the Turks. In fact, 
the sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, although 
It was the final blow to Greek civilization in the 
East, scattered the Greeks over Europe, and very 
largely made the Renaissance what it was. 

In the case of any revival or Renaissance style, 
it is always more difiOicult to make a division mto 
periods than in the case of a style of true growth; 
because, in the first place, the individual factor is 
stronger, depending upon study and research, and 
also at any moment fortuitous circumstances may 
combine to make a particular building a more 
complete representation of the old style. But it 
may be said that Renaissance architecture was by 
no means wholly a * re-naissance ’ ; it was in many 
respects a living style. And it maybe noticed 
that it did pass through three more or less clearly 
marked stages, although these vary considerably 
both in manner and in date in different countries. 

The first period is marked by a distinctly Gothic 
tendency, besides showing a comparatively limited 
knowledge of the nature of ancient work. 

The second period, the period of maturity, 
shows a much greater knowledge of classical de- 
tail and arrangement, and is marked by a much 
more definitely classical spirit. The picturesque 
irregularity of Gothic planning and elevation gives 
way to a precise and calculated symmetry. The 
style reaches its zenith and exhibits itself in many 
of the world’s noblest buildings, although the lover 


of Gothic architecture will always feel a certain 
coldness about them, and the lover of Greek archi- 
tecture will be repelled stUl more by their lack of 
spontaneity, subtlety, and delicate restraint. In 
the work of the second Spanish period there is a 
certain restraint, it is true, but it is rather a formal 
coldness, and does not resemble the reserved but 
intense passion of Greek work. The nearest 
approach to the true Greek restraint is in the 
best work of Florence. It is to this second period 
that we have to look for the true work of the 
Renaissance. It is here that we learn what are 
really its characteristics. The first period is but 
one of transitional preparation, and the last of 
over-ripeness and decay. 

The third period, sometimes known as the 
* Rococo,’ is marked by exaggeration, ostentation, 
and a still more mechanical application of rule, 
which proceeds side by side with a tendency to- 
wards riavish reproduction of ancient work. The 
latter tendency resulted in what is sometimes 
called the ‘ neo-Classic revival, ’ doubtless hastened 
as an antidote to the extravagances of the Rococo. 

I. In the first period, then, the new style was 
fighting its way. Even in Italy, although the 
architects themselves were probably completely 
unconscious of the fact, the influence of Gothic 
work was quite marked, whereas in other countries 
the Gothic influence for a long time remained para- 
mount, and the period of transition was enormously 
prolonged. In France, even in late Renaissance 
days, when Wren was building in England in a 
severely classical style, the high roofs and other 
features betray a Gothic origin. 

In Florence, although the classical orders were 
used, they were very much subordinated, and 
in comparison with later work their use seems 
timid. Their actual scale was small, and this also 
was the case with the ornamental features which 
are characteristic of Gothic work. There was still 
a tendency towards that multiplicity of parts 
which characterizes Gothic feeling. Windows are 
generally round-headed, often with sub-arches in 
the typical Gothic manner, and occasionally they 
even contain a sort of tracery, especially in France 
and Britain (fig. 62). Even pointed arches are used, 
particularly in Venice, as in the Doge’s palace. 



na. 62. 


In Florence great use is made of rustication — 
one of the typical affectations of the Renaissance, 
which seems to have had its origin in ancient Roman 
work, where unfinished Greek work was copied in 
which only the outer borders of the stones had been 
dressed. Ugly and meaningless as it frequently is, 
particularly in its aggressively finished forms, it 
IS not so hideous or so foolish as the leaving of 
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occasional square blocks in a round column — a and construction, and the si^face ornament merely 
device that even the most extreme admirer of is of the classical type. Pilasters take the place 
Renaissance work does not attempt to defend, of buttresses, and cornices the place of corbel tables, 
This, however, does not appear until the style is and so on, as, for example, in St. Eustache, Paris 
more or less advanced. It becomes common in — an excellent specimen of the first period of 
France during the reign of Charles ix. (A.D. 1560- Renaissance work in France. In Britain, although 
1674). Rustication was never popular in Venice, Inigo Jones and Wren introduced a pure classical 
where there had always been a certain true Gothic style earlier than anything of the kind in France, 
feeling, mingled with Byzantine, which was dis- this transitional feeling continued in certain dis- 
tinctly opposed to anything Roman. Indeed, it tricts very much longer, particularly in Oxford, 
was doubtless partly a survival of this feeling that As late as 1648-1662 the charming little church of 
caused the Renaissance style to be reluctantly Berwick-on-Tweed affords a most pleasing instance 
adopted in Venice only when the 16th cent, was of the fusion of the two styles, 
well advanced.^ A rather charming device common In the South of France much of the work was 
in Venice at this period may at this point be noted, done by bands of travelling Italians, who have 
namely, the so-called shell ornament (fig. 62). left a considerable impress upon the minor features 

Another objectionable feature, apparently first of the period in that district. In the main it is 
used by Alberti in St. Maria Novella at Florence, true to say that French work of the time of 
in A.D. 1470, is the inverted console placed above Francis I. (1516-1647) is marked by a special 
the aisles. Presumably it may be regarded as the elegance which is peculiar to itself. It is doubt- 
successor of the flying buttress of Gothic work, less the outcome of the elegant French-Gothic 
but it is utterly unfitted to perform any function acting upon the Renaissance style, and applies 
structurally or aesthetically. A curve suited for especially to domestic examples. In England the 
a small decorative bracket becomes ridiculous Early period, which may be said to cover the reigns 
when applied to a feature of the main composition from Henry vill. to James I., may be divided into 
over a score of feet in length (fig. 63). two. The earlier part, from the close of Henry VII. ’s 

reign to the death of Edward VI., is marked by 
Italian influence, as in the case of Torrigiano^^s 
tomb made for Henry vil., and the later part is 
marked by Flemish and German influence; but 
throughout the whole period everything is tenta- 
tive and experimental. 

2 . In the second period we have the matured 
Renaissance style, when buildings were classical 
not only in detail, but in spirit. This may be 
said to have been inaugurated in Italy when in 
A.D. 1506 Bramante commenced the church of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, a date which was about con- 
temporaneous with the very first beginnings of 
Renaissance influence in Britain. 

In this second period the picturesqueness of 
Gothic planning almost entirely disappears. It is, 


FIG- C3. 

On the whole, it may be said that, although many 
churches were built in Italy during the Renais- 
sance, partly as a result of the counter-Ref ormation 
of the Jesuits, in the North the Gothic epoch had 
more than supplied all the churches that were 
required. Hence, religious buildings in the North, 
particularly during the first period, are compara- however, to be noticed that the great cross plan of 
tively rare, and it is only in such instances as the the large churches, although carried out in a severely 
churches of London built after the Great Fire that ^mmetrical manner, is the indelible impress of the 
there is anything very extensive in the way of Gothic hand upon the succeeding age. Even St. 
ecclesiastical work. It was rather a palace-building Peter’s itself is so planned. Not only so, but, in the 
epoch, such as is shown in the great cMtmux on case of ^th St. Peter’s, Rome, and of St. Paul’s, 
the Loire, of which the Chdteau Chambord may London (figs. 64, 68) — the two greatest buildings 
be taken as typical. In the North, Renaissance of the style — the more severely symmetrical plan 
architecture m^e its way very slowly, at first of the Greek cross, as designed by the architects, 
appearing only in minor accessories such as altars, was altered to the long-naved Latm cross in defer- 
tombs, pulpits, doorways, and occasional enlarge- ence to Gothic tradition. Both churches suflered 
ments, as the^ apse of St. Pierre at Caen, “^^en by this arrangement, St. Peter’s very seriously, 
the main fabric itself is attempted, the result is a The orders in this period are no longer used 
building entirely Gothic in planning, arrangement, in an unobtrusive manner, but become, except 
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perhaps in Florence, the main feature of the style, 
although, as in ancient Roman work, they are 
generally little more than mere ornament unre- 
lated to the anatomy of the building. They are 
generally treated on Roman lines ; but there was 
considerable latitude, the shafts occasionally being 
even fluted spirally, or wreathed with bands of 
foliage and fruit, or, worst of all, broken by 
square blocks. The Tuscan order becomes clearly 
defined in Renaissance work as a separate order. 
In Spain a new kind of capital appears, termed the 
‘bracket capital,’ in which two or more brackets 
spring from the head of the column. It has the 
advantage of reducing the strain on the architrave. 



riG. 65. 


In the best desired work one order is used for 
each storey ; and in France this arrangement was 
practically universally observed. This was owing 
to the supreme influence in that country of Barozzi 
da Vignola, author of The Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, who had been brought back to France by 
Francis I. But in Venice Palladio introduced a 
system wherein one order ran through two or 
more storeys, minor orders being introduced in the 
storeys themselves. This unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, which still further degraded the orders as 
mere applied ornament, unfortunately became 
popular in Britain, owin§ to the influence of 
Palladio, who was the inspirer of Inigo Jones. 

One might even make a division of Renaissance 
architecture according as the orders or the windows 
formed the main element of the wall design. The 
latter is distinctly more Gothic in feeling, and is 
found more particularly at the beginning and end, 
before the Gothic art had quite disappeared, and 
after the Renaissance had spent its force. To 
some extent the division would be one of locality. 
In Florentine work the order is always less 
dominant than in either the school of Rome or 
that of Venice, and this distinction may also be 
noticed in those countries respectively influenced 
by these schools. 

The column itself frequently bears the arch, 
particularly in early work, although the more 
usual arrangement is a massive pier with attached 
pilasters. Occasionally the unpleasant device is 
used of a section of entablature above the columns 
from which the arch is made to spring. 

The moldings of the orders and other parts 
were the simple circular sections of Roman work. 
The great series of receding moldings on the 
arches of Gothic architecture were replaced by 
square soffits; and string courses and moldings 
generally become comparatively scarce. Effect 
xs given by strongly marked entablatures dividing 
off the storeys of the building, and altogether 
horizontal features become very pronounced. In 
Italian and particularly Florentine work, a great 
comice of very large proportions is often used on 
the top storey, suited in its size to the whole 
height of the building and not merely to the 
storey in which it occurs. This on the whole gives 
a pleasing effect with its marked shadow line. 


The ornament is founded upon classical Roman 
work; but in the best Renaissance examples, 
especially in Florence, it is more refined. It 
should be noticed that Renaissance carving was 
almost invariably executed after the building 
was set up. In Gothic buildings every stone was 
completed before it was put into its place. The 
result is that the jointings often cut unpleasantly 
across Renaissance work, whereas Gothic jointing 
and the carving-design are thought out together. 
It is simply one aspect of the principle that the 
Gothic pile was always essentially a building; 
the Renaissance pile was rather a monument, 
treated somewhat after the manner of a picture. 

The old Roman ribless vault was revived, at 
least in form, but a considerable geometrical 
improvement was made. In the plain barrel 
form it remained semicircular, but in the case of 
intersecting vaults over a rectangular space the 
curve of the vault was made elliptical, so that 
the diagonal groins might be projected as straight 
lines upon the plan (fig. 66). It should, however, 
be observed that in an enormous number of cases 
the vault was a mere plaster sham, and not part 
of the construction, as in Roman or Gothic work. 
All roofs in Italy were hidden within by ceilings, 
but in France and Germany the open timber- 
roof was made an important feature. The roof 
is of low pitch, and in the majority of instances 
so low that from most points of view the parapet 
forms the sky-line. In France, however, we find 
the high ‘Mansard’ roof; and in Germany the 
high roof with tiers of dormer windows is a very 
common feature. The fact is that Germany 
never wholly adopted the Renaissance style until 
long after every other country in Europe, and 
these high roofs are mediaeval in character. 



. , , TRIPLE dome: church 
FEET, or LE8 INVALIDES, PARIS 


PIG. 66. 

The glory of the style is the dome, which in 
its general treatment follows the Byzantine 
method. There is almost universally a drum, as 
in the second Byzantine period ; but it is made an 
even more important feature, and very commonly 
is enriched by a colonnade. It was usual to 
build these domes with an outer and an inner 
shell of different curvature and a space between. 
The outer dome is frequently a mere timber- 
framed erection, resting upon the other, as in 
Sansovino’s S. Giorgeo dei Greci at Venice, or 
the outer dome of the Eglise des Invalides, Paris, 
which consists of three domes (fig. 66), In this 
connexion may be noticed the very great use of 
carpentry all through Renaissance work, which has 
been compared by some writers to the modern use 
of iron. St. Paul’s, London, has an outer and 
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an inner dome, with a brick cone between. St. 
Peter's, Kome, has two brick domes. 

Renaissance spires were not of common occur- 
rence save in England and Spain. They seem to 
have been invented first by Sir Christopher Wren, 
but the Spanish use is possibly independent. 

In the second period round-headed windows 
were less frequent, and square-headed windows, 
often with small pediments over them, were the 
rule. The rustication, so common in Florence in 
the early period, was no w generally confined to the 
quoins, as in the Fandolfini Palace designed by 
Raphael, and more or less freely copied in The 
Travellers’ Club, London. At the same time there 
was a tendency for all wall space to disappear, 
and for the whole surface to be covered wfth an 
exuberance of applied architectural features. The 
detail and moldings became more vigorous and 
elaborate, but lacked the earlier refinement. 

The Roman method of budding had* been 
largely one of veneers. The inner part of the 
wall was of inferior material, but the outside was 
cased with fine stone or more often marble. The 
Romanesque Gothic had made use of a double 
wall with a rubble core, derived from Roman 
use; but this system was gradually abandoned, 
and in the best Gothic work the wall was built 
solid, or at least all the face stones were bonded 
into and formed an integral part of the wall. 
The Renaissance architects realized that this was 
a better system, and endeavoured to follow it out 
in their work. At the same time veneer was not 
infrequently used, and plaster facing was by no 
means uncommon. This was particularly so in 
the last period, when panels, cornices, and orna- 
ments even upon the exterior were of plaster — a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. 

In Italy itself it may certainly be said that 
there were three distinct schools of the art : 

(1) The Florentine, which depended largely 
fenestration, and in which the orders played a 
secondary part. It was very severe, with a breadth 
and vigour of treatment exemplified in the due 
sense of the value of contrast as applied to plain 
wall surface and ornament, and again in the 
effective depths of shadow given by deep recesses 
and heavy cornices. It is marked by extreme 
delicacy in the ornamental carving. 

(2) The Venetian, which was shallower and more 
pompous, with great ornaments introduced for 
ornament’s sake, often coarse and over-insistent. 
There is less severity, and many curves give a 
weakness of effect. Orders of varying heights are 
used, and are often piled upon other orders some- 
what indiscriminately. 

(3) The^ Roman, which is midway between 
the two in severity. It is marked by great 
pilasters of the whole height of the building, so 
as to give the effect of one storey, and in con- 
seqnence of this it has had a greater influence 
upon church architecture. The pilaster and not 
the column is used, as the inter-columniations upon 
so huge a scale would make the span of the 
architrave impossible. 

3-1^ third period there was a distinct 
upline, and a great deal of extravagance and 
affectation such as broken entablatures, and pedi- 
ments, and curved and irregular cornices. In 
Italy there is a peculiar lack of inspiration, and 
the work of Maderno and Bernini may be taken as 
pleasing examples is that 
of St. Mana della Salute, by Longhena, in Venice 
(A.D. 1632). Its proportions and general mass are 
excellent, although the details leave something to 
be desired. Doubtless it owes a great deal to its 
situation. St Genevieve (The Pantheon), Paris 
iA.:p. 1755), although greatly superior to most work 
of the time, belongs to this penod. It was built 
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from Soufflot’s designs, and is interesting as having 
the smallest amount of area of supports of any 
Renaissance church, collaring eveu with Gothic 
work in this respect. Compare its plan (fig. 67) 
with that of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s (fig. 68). It 
has not been successful, however, for it has been 
necessary to prop and support it several times. 




The extravagances of the ‘ Rococo ’ in France are 
even surpassed by the work in Spain generally 
known as ‘ Churriguerresque,’ after the architect 
Churriguerra, doubtless partly caused by a 
revulsion from the over-bald mechanical style 
of such men as Herrera in the previous period. 

In considering the Renaissance style as a whole, 
certain broad characteristics should he noticed. 
In the first place, there was a very distinct 
tendency, particularly in the case of its Italian 
inventors, to view tne whole composition as a 
matter of line and proportion rather than as a 
building. There is often very little relation 
between the uses of the building and its form. 
Architecture is an applied art, and^ therefore, 
unless it be well adapted to the function that it 
has to perform, it cannot be a success. But, 
further, it is not only upon these grounds that so 
much Renaissance work must be condemned. 
Even upon aesthetic grounds, in the erection 
of a monument as distinct from a building, it 
is necessary that the thing should form an 
organic whole; and a column which is the 
outcome of the esthetic endeavour of many 
ages to express the beauty of support, is clearly 
out of place when it ppports nothing. The 
concealment of construction^ and arrangement is 
a similar but different question. An enormously 
heavy lantern, rising above what is apparently a 
dome of light construction, may, it is true, he 
defended upon the grounds that it is obvious 
that there must he some further support within. 
The eye would, however, probably be aesthetically 
more satisfied if there were some indication of 
this support, as otherwise^ there is considerable 
though not absolutely certain danger of the artistic 
unity being marred. To treat the matter as a 
moral question is, of course, absurd, and simply 
shows entire ignorance of the nature of all aesthetic 
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philosophy. One might as well argue that a 
portrait was false because it was not flesh and 
blood but paint and canvas. But there is no 
doubt that Benaissance architects were in the 
habit of sailing very near the wind, and there is 
frequently a distinct want of harmony in their 
work. Some of the faults are directly traceable 
to Roman influence, and it is a pity that the 
greatest of the Benaissance architects were not 
better acquainted with Greek work, not merely 
in detail, but viewed as an artistic conception. 
As contrasted with Gothic^ work, Benaissance 
work— as is also the case with both Greek and 
Roman work — is more concerned with the building 
as a whole than with the parts. It is this that 
makes the exact repetition of similar parts a 
possibility. But when the Renaissance architect 
— as was not infreq[uently the case— allowed the 
quality of the detail to suffer, although he may 
find precedent in Roman work, he falls far behind 
that of Greece, whose detail was the most exqiuisite 
and subtle of any architecture in the world. 
Connected with the desire to form a pleasing 
whole, is the immense attention paid to proportion 
and also to symmetry, which was regarded as 
the best means of attaining this end. With 
regard to proportion, it is doubtful whether, 
with all their rules and formularies, the Renais- 
sance architects were on the whole more successful 
than those of the Gothic era in this respect. A 
certain level was maintained ; but if these laws 
were a check against falling below, they were 
also a check against rising above. Bor an interior 
vista the Renaissance architects never surpassed 
such an one as Amiens. The proportions of the 
hay designs of most of the great Gothic cathedrals 
are admirable. With reference to their exteriors 
more may be said ; hut as regards the proportion- 
ate disposition of its masses, it would be hard 
to find any Renaissance building to rival Durham : i 
certainly not St. Peter’s, Rome, whose facjade and 
minor cupolas are entirely out of proportion with 
the rest. It is true it is a work of many archi- 
tects, but so is Durham. St. Paul’s, London, is per- 
haps the one rival ; and St. Paul’s, taking all thmgs 
into consideration, is the finest of all Renaissance 
buildings. As for facades, the simple inevitable- 
ness of such an one as York Minster has deprived 
it of the praise it deserves. A facade such as 
that at Certosa will not stand comparison for 
a moment, neither will that of the Invalides at 
Paris nor the Pantheon, good as far as it goes, 
and certainly not Bernini^ fa9ade to St. Peter’s. 
Again St. Paul’s is the only possible rival. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked about 
Renaissance proportions. One of the most char- 
acteristic qualities of Renaissance work is its 
treatment of scale. The parts themselves are 
few in number, but of great size. The result is 
to give the impression of the building as a whole 
being very much smaller than it actually is. 
St. Peter’s, Rome, is the largest church in the 
world, hut in eflect of size it is surpassed by mai^ 
a Gothic cathedral not approaching it in area, it 
is probable that the contrary result was expected, 
hut such is the fact. It is true that there is a 
certain calm and even dignity about the system, 
but this should rather be set against the loss of 
mystery and suggestiveness. 

Renaissance architecture is largely the product 
of scholarship, and as such it chaUenges criticism 
in a way that is not the case with less * studied ’ 
styles. It is therefore easy to form an erroneous 
notion of its value as a style in the architecture 
of the world, and to fail in giving it the place 
that it deserves. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Egyptian). —We shall 
here deal only with the religious architecture ; 
but as that is by far the greater part of what 
exists, the discussion will involve most of the 
known facts. The divisions of the subject are (1) 
Materials and conditions, (2) Plans, (3) Elevations, 
(4) Decoration, (6) Furniture, (6) Popular shrines. 

I. The materials, — The materials necessarily 
condition the style and decoration of all architec- 
ture. In Egypt the commonest materials used by 
the peasantry are maize stalks, mud, mud brick, 
palm sticks, and palm logs. The simplest huts are 
made by lashing maize sSdks (stems of the durrah, 
called oHs) together by means of palm-fibre ; the 
flat screens thus formed are set upright at right 
angles, and lashed together down the corners. If 
the weather is cold and the wind strong, they are 
plastered over with mud. In this form the tem- 
porary dwellings in the fields are set up for two 
or three months of the pasture season. Where a 
column is required, a bundle of maize stalks is 
bound together, from 4 to 10 in. in diameter, and 
plastered with mud, thus forming an extremely 
stiff and unbreakable mass. Two such columns 
are even nsed to support the shaduf, or water-lift, 
which weighs two or three hundredweight, and is 
kept continually in swinging motion. In ancient 
times the papyrus stem was also commonly nsed, 
as well as the maize stalk. Mud brick was the 
principal building material in Egypt in all ages ; 
even in the rainy climates of Syria and Babylonia 
it was universal, and in the general drought of 
Egypt it is an excellent material. The mud 
requires to he mixed with so much sand that the 
grains shall be almost in contact, and then rain 
has but a slow effect upon it. Another way of 
making it durable was to mix it with chopped 
straw, or even grass roots, which bind it together. 
The brick down to the Vlth dynasty was generally 
pure mud; the sandy and ^avelly bricks are of 
later age. Another form of brick is thin and wide 
like a tile, and ribbed on the face, in order to build 
it up by adhesion of mud on the faces, in forming 
arches. The palm-stick is used for fences, the tops 
being left with side leaves to form a harrier to 
men and animals. The logs of the palm tree are 
used for roofing-beams, hut never for columns. 

The nature of these materials has led to the 
general features of the architecture. The constant 
use of a portico or verandah in front of house, 
temple, or tomb, results from the common use of 
bundles of maize stalk. The palm capital results 
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from strengthening the column with a coat of the 
harder palm branches, whose thin tops were left loose 
around the capital. The sloping walls of the pylon 
result from tilting the courses of bricks inward, so 
as to prevent them from being easily dislodged. In 
order to save the corners of reed huts or brickwork 
from being broken away, bundles of stalks were 
lashed on down the edge ,* these were the origin of 
the torus molding marked by] diagonal winding 
bands along the angles of the buildings. The fence, 
formed of palm-sticks with loose neads, lashed 
together near the top to a line of cross sticks, is 
the source of the cavetto molding with torus roll 
below it. The palm-log roof is copied in stone 
in tombs at Gizeh and Abydos. Thus the forms 
adopted for the stone architecture belong to the 
earner materials, as in Greece. 

2. The plans. — The plans of the temples vary 
considerably in different ages. The earlier temples 
are scarcely known except from the plans of the 
Osiris temples at Abydos, and the views of primi- 
tive shrines. The hieroglyph for a shrine in early 
times retained the appearance of a plain square 
hut, with a fence in front of it, and two tall poles 
at the sides of the entrance. Another form is a 
hut with a domed top, and a low enclosed court 
before it, having two tall poles at the entrance, 
and the standard of the deity placed in the middle 
of the court. The oldest plan of a temple at 
Abydos is a wall about 16 in. thick, enclosing a 
space at least 25 ft. wide and 42 ft, long ; the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, facing south. This is probably of the 
age before the first dynasty. Of the first dynasty 
is a much larger and more solid building, 42 ft. 
E.-W. and 21 ft. N.-S., with the entrance pro- 
bably on the north ; the wall is about 8 ft. thick. 
A ^eat temenos wall was built round the site, and 
a block of store chambers placed at the side of the 
temple. The same form continued through the 
Ilnd and Illrd dynasties. Khufu of the IVth 
dynasty changed the whole worship, and made a 
great hearth of burnt-offering, where clay models 
only were sacrificed. This hearth was about 12 ft. 
N.~S. by 8 ft. E.-W. ; it was in a chamber about 
15 ft. wide, probably entered from the north. 
Kound this was subsequently added a stone wall 
reaching about 6 ft. farther out. 

In the Vlth dynasty, under Pepy I., a great 
re-construction took place at Abydos. The new 
temple had the principal door to the north, and a 
lesser one to the south. The building was of mud 
brick, with stone doorways ; it was 49 ft, N.-S. 
and 23 ft. E.-W. in the middle hall, or with side 
chambers 68 ft. wide inside. The walls were 6 ft. 
thick. From the position of the doorways this seems , 
to have been a processional temple, open front and 
back, for the processions to enter, deposit the sacred | 
bark, and pass out by the other door. The sur- | 
roundings were also altered. The old temenos wall 
had a stone gateway inserted, and outside of it, | 
40 ft. in advance, was built the outer temenos wall, I 
with another stone gateway. A colonnade led from 
the outer to the inner gate. To this temple Mentu- 
hotep added a colonnade on the eastern side. 

Another entire re-modelling took place in the 
Xlth dynasty under Sankh-ka-ra. A square of 
brickwork 47 ft. E.-W., 48 ft. N.-S., held the 
foundation of a stone temple, probably 44 ft. 
square. As this mainly overlies the Pepy temple, 
it was probably entered from the north, like that. 
The temple of Sankh-ka-ra was, however, not 

f rand enough for Senusert I., who pulled it all 
own, and laid foundations over the pavement of 
his predecessor. This temple seems to have faced 
the East, as the outside length of it was 133 ft. 
E.-W., while only 76 ft. N.-S. The limits of it 
are shown by the corner deposits of the foundation. 


A great temenos was built around it, 192 ft. distant 
to the eastward, with a wall 23 ft. thick. To this 
temple Sebekhotep in. added a chapel and doorway 
on the south. 

The XVIIIth dynasty saw aU this re-built still 
larger. The temenos was 264 ft. long, E.-W. ; in 
it lay the stone temple facing east, 215 ft. long, and 
129 ft. wide ; the temenos wall was nearly 30 ft. 
thick, with gateways of red granite. Lastly, in 
the XXVIth dynasty, there was an entirely new 
stone temple, facing east, 132 ft. square. It seems 
not improbable that this also was of the processional 
type, open back and front. W e have detailed these 
successive temples as they are the only examples 
that have yet been observed and recorded, showing 
the growth and alterations throughout Egyptian 
history on one site. Many secondary details, and 
the outlying store-rooms, are not noticed here, nor 
buildings of the XIXth and XXth dynasties which 
were in adjacent positions, but are too much ruined 
to be traced. The total result is that there were 
seven entirely different plans on one site, beside 
alterations to these. The direction of facing was 
successively S., N., N. ?, N., N. ?, E., E., E. 
Another early temple plan is that of Hierakon- 
oHs. This was entirety of brick, but can hardly 
e earlier than the Xilth dynasty. Its shrines 
consisted of five chambers in a row, each 8 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. long. The whole block was 92 ft. 
wide over all. The shrines were each a closed cell 
with one door, and not of the processiona type. 

Coming now to the temples which can still be 
examined in a more or less perfect state, the oldest 
is that of Medum, built by Seneferu of the Illrd 
dynasty. This is merely an enclosed courtyard 
(nearly 20 ft. by 8) against the side of the pyramid, 
containing an altar between two tall stelae. The 
approach to it is through two chambers placed 
with their length across the whole breadth of the 
building. Next is the granite temple of Khafra of 
the IVth dynasty, near the sphinx ; the entrance 
to it is still buried, so that its nature is unknown. 
The first hall is 12 ft. by 60 ft. wide j the second 
hall is 22 ft. from back to front, divided by a row 
of six pillars, and 81 ft. wide,* and from this 
branches another hall 33 ft. wide, divided by two 
rows of five pillars, and 66 ft. long. The whole is 
built of red granite. Neither of these was a temple 
in the usual sense, but a place for religious services 
for the benefit of the deceased king. 

The oldest temple of which we have full plans is 
of Tahutmes III. at Medinet Habu. It is solely a 
processional resting-place for a sacred bark, open 
at both ends, with a colonnade round it for the 
procession to pass, and six store chambers behind. 
Of the same type were the subsequent temples 
of Amenhotep III. at Elephantine, of Kamessu in. 
at Kamak, of Alexander at Luqsor, of Philip 
Arrhidseus at Karnak, and of the Ptolemaic age 
at Kom Ombo and Dakkeh. 

The other type of temple was not adapted for 
recessions, nor, perhaps, for barks of gods, but 
ad a small cell as the sanctuary, probably to 
contain a single large statue too heavy to be moved. 
Of this type there seem to be two of Amenhotep 
III., at Luqsor and at el-Kab ; but all the others 
are Ptolemaic, as at Dendereh, Deir el-Medineh, 
Edfu, Philse (Isis, Harendotes, Arhesnofer), and 
Kalabsheh. Probably also of this type were aU 
the late temples with monolith shrines, which were 
mostly set up in the Delta (Saft el-Henneh, 
Nebeshah, Tmey el-Amdid, Sebennytos, Bubastis, 
Baqlieh) and less often in Tipper Egypt, as at 
A^dos and Edfu. 

The third type of temple was funerary, for 
ceremonies of offering to tne deceased king, and 
neither for processions with a bark, nor for holding 
a statue in a naos. Such are those of Deir el-Bahri, 
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Sety I. at Qurneh, Kamessu il., Merenptah, and 
■Ramessu ill. 

For noting the various divisions of a temple 
it is best to take one built in a single reign, 
such as that of Khonsu at Karnak built by 
Ramessu III. The massive pylon leads to the 
peristyle court, with a single or a double row of 
columns around three sides. This is the expansion 
of the portico of the dwelling-house, with a court- 
yard in front of it. Behind this is the closed 
hypostyle hall, which originated in the hall of the 
house which had sometimes a single column in it. 
At the back of this is the actual sanctuary, with 
store chambers at each side, and sometimes also 
behind it. The sanctuary was either a long cham- 
ber, with wide doors front and back, and a wide 
passage around it for processions to pass bearing 
the bark of the god ; or else it was a closed naos 
containing the statue of the god. 

3. The elevations. — The elevations show almost 
always a slight slope inwards of the face of the 
wall, which is vertical inside, and thus becomes 
thinner toward the top. This form was inherited 
from building in brick. The doorways are, how- 
ever, always vertical. The overhanging comice 
with a roll below ifc was copied from the loose ends 
of the palm-sticks left free at the top, the roll 
being taken from the cross stick to which they 
were lashed. When elaborated, the cornice always 
has a palm leaf pattern on it. The columns are of 
various orders. The square pillar without any 
capital is seen in the temple of Khafra, and in the 
courts of the XVIIIth dynasty. Octagonal columns 
occur in the Xlth and Xllth dWasties. The further 
truncation to sixteen sides belongs to the Xllth and 
XVIIIth dynasties. The palm column is apparently 
the bundle of maize stalks stiffened by a coat of 
palm-sticks round the outside, with the leafy ends 
of the palm-sticks left hanging free around the top, 
forming a capital. It always had a square abacus 
to carry the weight free of the projecting leaves. 
The lotus column represents a similar bunme decor- 
ated with lotus buds stuck into the hollows of the 
binding, and a sculptured capital imitating a half- 
opened lotus flower. The papyrus column is a 
bundle of papyrus stems, witli a sculptured capital 
copied from the feathery head of the plant. The 
Hathor capital is usually on a polygonal column, 
or circular in late times, with a head of the god- 
dess on one, or two, or all four sides. In Roman 
times various complex types with foreign elements 
were introduced. 

The roof was either of wood, brick, or stone. 
The earlier little shrines were evidently roofed 
with the same stems which formed the sides. 
Brick roofing was certainly used largely for houses 
and tombs, and probably, therefore, for the smaller 
brick temples. Barrel roofs 6 ft. across were com- 
mon in the Vlth dynasty, and larger ones up to 
16 ft. wide in later times. For stone buildings, 
roofs of stone were naturally used, either of lime- 
stone or sandstone like the walls. But so strong 
was the influence of brick arching that the roofs 
are often cut out in a curve beneath, while flat 
above, as at Abydos, The earlier stone roofs are 
very massive. The limestone slabs on the tombs 
of the Illrd dynasty reach the size of 20 x 8 x 3^ ft., 
weighing 33 tons. The granite beams in the great 
pyramid are at least 21 ft. long, 4 to 6 ft. wide, 
and about as de^. For greater security, the 
early roofs were often pointed, and on the canti- 
lever principle ; the centre of gravity of the block 
was over the wall, and it would not tend to fall 
even if the opposing block were absent. Such 
blocks sloped from 30® to 40®; and with their 

t reat depth, as much as 7 ft., their resistance as 
earns was enormous. In the pyramids there are 
generally three layers of such beams, one over the 


other. The roofing of temples was on a similar 
scale. Beep stone architraves rested on the 
columns, and large slabs stretehed across the 
passage and chambers ; those which roof the axial 
passage at Kamak are 28 ft. long. 

4. The decoration.— The decoration was the life 
of an Egyptian temple. At first the walls are 
severely plain; at Medum there is not a single 
figure or hieroglyph, even on the funeral stel®. 
At the granite temple of Khafra nothing is seen 
but perfectly smooth granite and alabaster, with- 
out even a molding. But in the Vth dynasty 
the Ra temple of Ra-enuser is as richly sculptured 
as the tombs of that age. The temple walls of the 
Xllth dynasty were yerj finety sculptured, and 
sometimes richly coloured (see Koptos and Kahun). 
In the XVIIIth dynasty the more complete temples 
enable us to follow the scheme of design. But it 
is in a quite perfect temple, such as that of 
Bendereh, that we can see the connexions of the 
scenes with the use of each part. On the outer 
screens between the columns is shown the king 
leaving his palace, followed by his ka^ and pre- 
ceded by an incense offerer. Then Horns and 
Thoth purify him, and the goddesses of south and 
north bless him, Mentu and Atmu — of Thebes 
and Heliopolis — bring him before Hathor, the 
goddess of Bendereh. On entering the hypostyle 
hall the king is shown sacrificing to the gods of 
Bendereh ; and along the lowest line of the wall 
are the scenes of the founding of the temple by 
the king, hoeing the foundation, and presenting 
the bricks for the building. In the next chamber 
the king proceeds to worship the gods. And on 
reaching the sanctuary itself, the king is shown 
ascending the steps to the shrine, removing the 
band from the door, breaking the seals on the 
doors, opening the door, gazing on the goddess, 
praying to her, censing the sacred harks, and 
worshipping before the barks. Finally, he presents 
the image of truth to the goddess. Thus the 
decoration all has its purpose as an outline of the 
ceremonies proper to each part of the temple ; it is 
a kind of ritual and rubrics in stone, like tne scenes 
and figures of the early tombs, so that eternally 
the king should be considered to be performing the 
divine service in his spiritual person. 

Apart from the ntual decoration, there were 
many details of customary ornament. The palm- 
leaf comice we have already noticed. On the 
screens of stone between the columns, and on the 
tops of shrines, a cornice of ursei was often placed. 
Such was originally proper to the judgment-hall, 
the deadly urseus serpent being the emWem of the 
right of capital punishment. A favourite com- 
bmation was the disc of the sun, the urseus in front 
of it, a vulture’s wings at the sides, and ram’s horns 
above it. This represents Ra, in three aspects, as 
Creator — the ram’s horns belonging to Khnumu, 
the creative rain god ; as Preserver — the vulture’s 
wings spread out being the emblem of maternal 
care; and as Judge or Bestroyer— the serpent 
being the sign of judicial right. Where the disc 
is shown over a king’s head, it is often seen with- 
out the serpent, and with the wings drooping to 
embrace the king, as he is protected but not 
judged by Ra. Similarly on the roofs of tombs, 
especially the kings’ tombs, there is a painting of 
vultures, with outspread wings across the passage, 
along the whole distance, showing the protection 
given to the soul. 

A favourite structural decoration was a dado of 
papyrus plants along the lower part of walls. 
This seems to have been used in the 1st dynasty, 
to judge by the ribbed green tiles; it often 
appears in later times, and was usual in Ptolemaic 
ana Roman temples. Similarly the ceilings are 
covered with a dark blue ground, spangled with 
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golden stars. The stars are always five-rayed ; and 
the representation of stars with rays suggests that 
the ancient Egyptians were short-sighted like the 
modern, for stars appear only as points of light to 
long-sighted eyes. 

Of minor decoration there is a very ancient form 
in the figure of a door surrounded by panelling, 
which became the emblem of the tomb entrance, 
and is often shown painted below the sacred hawk. 
The ha name of the king is always written above 
such a doorway. The very elaborate coloured 
patterns of the panelling on examples in the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms should be noticed. The 
small square panels are probably an imitation of 
a woodwork screen built up of small pieces. Such 
construction was requisite in so dry a climate, 
where wood warped and shrank so much, and only 
small pieces could be trusted to keep their form. 
The mediaeval Arab woodwork met this difficulty in 
the same way. Another decorative use of wood was 
in the open-work carving of a pair of lotus leaves 
tied together, or a group of dad signs, which 
formed a fretwork over the ventilating holes in 
the screens. Similarly stiff bracing of woodwork 
was inserted to steady the framing of chairs and 
tables by fretwork groups of hieroglyphs, as the 
girdle tie of Isis, the dac?, the anM, and other 
signs. Such furniture work passed on into stone 
decoration of wall surfaces, vegetable decoration 
had a great part in Egyptian life. Every festivity, 
every sociality, was a fimd for floral ornament with 
wreaths, garlands, and streamers of convolvulus ; 
every water-jar had flowers over it and round it, 
and every group of ofierings on an altar was heaped 
with flowers. Hence wreaths became a customary 
decoration on surface carvings and paintings. 
Also a favourite ceiling design was a vine trellis ; 
and along the beams purple bunches of grapes 
hung down, made in ^azed pottery. 

5. The fumiture.—The furniture of the temples 
is frequently represented. The central object of 
devotion was the sacred bark. This was a lx>at 
about 8 ft. in length {Koptos, xix.), fastened down 
to a framework of poles by rope ties {Temple of 
Kings t vi.). This framework was put upon the 
shoulders of the priests for carrying it in pro- 
cession ; as many as twelve to twenty priests are 
represented, each probal^ carrying a burden of 
hmf a hundredweight. To set down this bark a 
high stand was needed. This was sometimes of 
wood, a sort of square box with decorated panels 
{Temple of Kings ^ iii,“vi. ), or a block of granite, like 
one in the British Museum with figures of six gods 
around it (see illustration in Art [Egyptian]). 
Upon the bark there stood a canopy or catafalque 
of slender wooden pillars and a spring top of 
board j and from this was suspended the square 
shrine of the god, hung by ropes, and kept from 
swaying by guide ties at the bottom. The detaO 
of the structure is shown in a working drawing on 
papyrus. This shrine was elaborately carved and 
decorated, and was almost always half-swathed in 
a linen wrapper. Eore and aft of the shrine were 
statuettes of the king and of various gods, adoring 
the divinity. At each end of the bark was a 
figure-head, and a great engraved collar of metal 
hanging below it. Some shrines had a winged 
figure of Maat, the goddess of truth, at each end, 
embracing the shrine with her wings. Such seems 
to be the prototype of the winged cherubs on the 
Jewish ark. Of other furniture there were the 
standards of the gods upon long poles, which were 
carried in procession, as well as the stands for 
holding the libation jars and other vases used in 
the ceremonies j the framed wooden stands for 
water- jars hung round with garlands j and the 
tall trumpet-shaped stands of pottery or metal for 
holding jars. In the papyrus of Ramessu in. are 


named the tables of gold, silver, and bronze, the 
collars and ornaments for decorating the statues 
on the festivals, and a great balance plated with 
electrum. The bnildings and chambers which now 
seem so bare and blank were radiant with plated 
tables and stands, glittering with precious vases of 
gold and silver, and bright with garlands of flowers. 

6. The popular shrines. — These shrines were 
scattered all over the country by the waysides, 
doubtless like the modem Muhammadan wely. 
Such local worship is directly contrary to Islam, 
and must, therefore, have persisted from earlier 
times, like so many other customs. There still 
exist models of these shrines of Roman ages, 
which were used for domestic worship in the house. 
They are shown as small chambers crowned with 
a pediment, supported by six columns — three on 
each side — which were connected by lattice screens ; 
or as an arched mof carried on four columns, with 
a dwarf wall joining them ; or as a small domed 
chamber with a doorway, exactly like a modem 
wely. The shrine in the house was a framed 
wooden cupboard surmounted by a pillared recess, 
covered with a cornice of uraei ; inside this recess 
a lamp burned before the figure of the god. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

ARCHITECTURE (Greek). — The subject of 
Greek architecture is one that has been curiously 
neglected in fchis country, and the student finds 
himself beset by an insufficiency of data and an 
atmosphere of uncertainty immediately he enters 
upon the study. This accounts for the vagueness 
and incompleteness of what little has been written 
upon the question. It is therefore especially neces- 
sary in dealing with the subject of origins to be 
upon one^s guard against certain popular fallacies, 
particularly when those ori^ns are lost in the 
obscurity of a remote antiquity. A mere resem- 
blance between two forms is absolutely no evidence 
that one is derived from the other, and nothing is 
more harmful to true knowledge than the shallow 
kind of art criticism that makes such an assumption 
without a very careful weighing of the evidence. 
Art is in its essence creative, and, in a great art, 
even when it does borrow, the important element 
is always not what it takes, but what it gives of 
itself. At the same time, the higher the art the 
more subtle it is, and consequently by the inartistic 
observer the primitive borrowed element is absurdly 
over-emphasized. 

A familiar parallel is seen in the case of feces. . The shallow 
observer is always noticing: ‘likenesses’ ; the artist notes differ- 
ences. The stranger notices the * likeness * among members of a 
family ; those who really know the faces not© the differences. 
Twins at first sight are often almost indistinguishable ; later, as 
knowledge grows, we wonder that we ever noted any marked 
resemblance. (An excellent instance of this is seen on p. 716^.) 

The architecture of Greece, the most refined, the 
most subtle, and in some respects the most artistic, 
that the world has seen, is pre-eminently the natural 
architectural expression of the gifted race that pro- 
duced it. The Hellenic peoples were marked by 
extraordinary individuality and independence in a 
most unusual degree, and therefore, except where 
there is real evidence, it is not unreasonable to give 
them credit for invention, when the forms are such 
as might be developed from the simplest elements 
by any people of intelligence; and it is unneces- 
sary to seek for far-fetched resemblances to bolster 
up improbable theories. At the same time, of 
course, due weight must be given to the conditions 
of previous and contemporary art, whose influences 
doubtless made themselves felt. 

Of these influences three possible sources may 
be briefly noted— Egypt, Assyria, and the iEgean 
civilizations. In each case the most striking fact 
is the extreme difference in purpose, sentiment, 
treatment, and detail that distmguishes them from 
Greek arclxitecture. 
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(1) The earlier periods of architecture in Egypt — of pyramids 
and tombs — ^hardly need be considered ; partly because they 
belong to a time that had long since ceased to exercise any 
influence in Eg^not itself, partly because they are entirely foreign 
in intention to anything Wit by the Greeks, who were never a 
race of tomb builders at all. Of the later Egyptian architecture, 
of the Theban period, it may be said that it was erected with 
more definitely religious intent than was that of Greece. The 
artists were, to some extent at least, under the thumb of a 
priestly caste, and although art itself is in essence free, the 
purposes of the buildings naturally influence to a certain degree 
the channels in which it moves. The effects after which the 
Egyptian artist strove were mainly internal rather than ex- 
ternal. Throughout, the artistic motive is immensity and sug- 
gestion, as contrasted with the special grandeur of Greek ar\ 
which expresses itself in reserve, refinement, and grace. Like 
ttie Greek style, it is trabeated, but as this is the first and 
most obvious method that occurs to every builder, it certainly 
does not necessarily constitute an ‘influence.’ The stone con- 
struction is also a little too obvious an expedient to be inter- 
preted as a sign of influence, and there remains the frequent use 
of columns as the only resemblance. But these are of so essentially 
different a character, and their gradual development in Greece 
is so easily explained, that there is no need to make reference 
to Egyptian practice at all. 

(2) Assyrian architecture offers even less resemblance. It. 
was of brick construction, a non-trabeated style, characterized 
by the arch or the vault. It was primarily secular, and neither 
tombs nor temples played any important part, but, as far as 
remains attest, the architectural spirit expressed itself in palaces. 
The ornamental detail in some ways resembles that of Egypt, 
and it is here that Greek work seems to have certain affinities, 
although probably not more than can be accounted for by a 
perfectly natural process of development or suggestion from 
pre-historic work in Greek lands. 

It may, however, be noted that the influence of minor orna- 
ment is always more wide-spread than that of major forms, from 
the fact of its occurring upon more portable objects. But it 
is a petitio principii to assume that the influence passed from 
Assyria to the i%ean any more than vice versa. The proba- 
bilities are rather that there was a certain amount of interaction 
between the early uEgean, Assyria, and Egypt. 

In the case of Persian architecture, which may at earliest be 
said to date from b.c. 668, although again entirely different in 
general intention from Greek architecture, there are certain 
minor features of detail which offer slight resemblances, par- 
ticularly in the columns. But as the st}des are contemporary — 
a fact invariably overlooked— -it seems at least conceivable that 
we should assume a certain amount of interaction rather than 
definitely assert that the less original and less artistic race alone 
exerted influence. The great hall at Persepolis may be dated 
e, 485 B.C. Therefore, to suppose that it can have had any 
influence upon Greek Ionic architecture is absurd. The temple 
of Ephesus, for instance, whose perfect Ionic capitals can be 
seen in the British Museum, dates from the time of Croesus, 
whose empire ended b.o. 546. The influence is almost certainly 
that of Greece upon Persia, and not the other way. 

(8) In the third place, there are the great Mgean eiviliaationSt 
of which little or nothing was known a generation ago, and of 
which our knowledge increases daily. Here on Greek soil most 
probably may be sought those influences which earlier writers 
have endeavoured to find in the afore-mentioned countries. 
Original as the uEgean work undoubtedly is, it is not to be 
understood that it was entirely untouched by the neighbouring 
art of Egypt. The most original art may adapt to its own 
purposes mgredieuts borrowed from its contemporaries, or even 
from the p|^t, although this latter is a sign of a fully developed 
art— one, if it may so be phrased, that has become distinctly 
self-conscious. But the point to be noticed is that any %yptian 
influence coming through such a channel to Greek art can, in 
any case, he only indirect. 

Here again, in tiie case of iE^ean architecture, the entire 
spirit of the styles, which are tffiose of palaces and tombs, and 
not the work of temple-buildi^ peoples at all, allows at most of 
a limited range of influence. The whoUy different art character 
of the two peoples, if we may group the iEgean peoples as one 
and the Greeks as another, is, however, a far more fundamental 
line of cleavage. The earlier art is more luxurious and less re- 
strained. It is less structural in its character, depending more 
for its effect upon applied surface ornament. Further, the 
earlier art seems to have been less definitely intellectual, and 
expressed itself largely by an arbitrary symbolism, whereas the 
Greek, even when rudimentary, is marked by an attempt at a 
rational and self-explanatory embodiment of its content— a char- 
acteristic that grows more obvious as Greek art reaches its prime. 

There may, however, be a real though limited amount of 
influence in the case of iEgean art, even though such influence 
be denied to Egypt and the East. A point of architectural 
significance may be found in a method of building which in- 
clines to the use of stone for the lower part of the work and of 
lighter sun-dried brick or rubble above, faced either with stucco 
or a veneer of ornamental stone. This method is characteristic 
of certain .Egean work, and seems actually to have been used 
by the Hellenes in early work, as, for instance, in the temple of 
Hera at Olympia. This, therefore, does point to an early depend- 
ence ; but it is soon thrown off. The ortMstatai, or facing-blocks, 
at the foot of the wall in later Greek work may point to this 
origin (p. 679, fig. 1). It has been suggested that the very plan 
of the Greek temple itself is derived from the megaron m a 
chiefs house, as at Tiryns (p. 680, fig. 8). The plan of the 
Hera temple shows a very great advance upon this, which 


must have taken a considerable time to effect, implying several 
earlier stages. The temple has been dated as early as b.c. 1100, 
in which case it becomes doubtful whether it should be con- 
sidered as originally an early Greek temple, or a late iEgean 
building, adopted and gradually altered to the Doric style. 
The remains certainly show gradual and continual alterations, 
whatever may be the explanation of them. 

There are, however, questions of great import in this con- 
nexion. The Greek races as a whole, and the greatest of them 
all in particular, namely the Athenians, were m all probability 
a mixed race, descended partly from an vEgean stock (probably 
non-Aryan) and an Aryan-speaking people coming from the 
North. Therefore, although we cannot point to distinct borrow- 
ings and definite features, directly inherited from the indigenous 
stock, which for convenience is nere called ‘ ^gean,’ neverthe- 
less it was the spirit of the .Egean peoples, combined with that 
of the Northern incomer, that produced the true Hellenic archi- 
tecture. It may even be hazarded as a suggestion that the 
ultimate decadence of Greek work was due to the gradual re- 
assertion of the indigenous stock over that of the incomer, and 
that the glories of what we might term the crossed fruit ulti- 
mately succumbed to the characteristics of the original wild 
crab. In that case the decadence is not a simple decadence, 
such as we may trace in the history of the art of coinage in 
Northern Europe, from the stater of Philip of Macedon to the 
BODVOC coins of Britain, but the re-assertion of an older, more 
ornate, and less restrained style. If, as seems most likely, we 
are to regard Byzantine Greek work as the true descendant of 
Greek art, this view receives a certain amount of additional con- 
firmation. [An account of .Egean architecture will he found 
elsewhere (see p. 677 ff.)]. 

Of Hellenic architecture it may he remarked 
that it was a stone -huilt traheated columnar 
style. It would he incorrect to say that its build- 
ings were [predominantly religious, although re- 
ligious architecture played an important, perhaps 
the leading, part. It must always he remembered 
that a religious building is the most likely to 
survive, partly from the natural conservatism of 
religion and religious veneration, partly as be- 
longing to a corporate body in contrast to all 
private property. We should always, therefore, 
expect, even in the case of an age where the build- 
ing activity was evenly distributed, that remains 
of religious buildings would be the most numer- 
ous, of other public corporations next, and of 
domestic buildings last. The greater resources of 
a corporation, whether religious or otherwise, tend 
to a greater scale and possibility of survival ; and, 
comparing religious and other public buildings, 
there is always the greater need for alteration and 
change in the case of the latter. Even the ehaime 
from one religion to another, as in the case of St. 
Sophia, the Pantheon, or the Parthenon, is of itself 
only a partially destructive tendency, and indeed 
to this we owe the preservation of many buildings 
that would otherwise have been destroyed. An 
interesting case in point is the small temple of the 
Ilissus, which survived changes of religion for 2000 
ears ; yet directly the segis of religion was with- 
rawn the temple disappeared. 

The same is true of Gothic architecture, and it 
is a mistake for the student to assume, as is fore- 
q^uently done, that the predominating character of 
an architecture is religious, or that it owes its 
features and style to religious influences, simply be- 
cause such remains are the most numerous. The 
greatness of scale in so many religious buildings 
doubtless had its results in influencing other build- 
ings, but this is only one factor among many. In 
the case of Athens itself the Stoa Basileios, the 
Stoa Eleutherios, the Stoa Poikile, the Bouleuterion, 
and the Prytaneum (see footnote, p. 677) must have 
ranked with the greatest religious buildings, and 
the greatest conception of all that has come down 
to us, judged from the purely architectural stand- 
point, IS the Propyl^a, which can hardly be classed 
as a religious building, actually having come into 
direct conflict with the religion of the day. 

Greek architecture is generally considered as 
divided into three ‘orders’ — the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian — which are variations in the 
arrangement or order of the essential constituents. 
These constituent parts, the stylobate, the column, 
and the entablature, are found in all three orders. 
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With regard to the temples, at any rate, it may 
he said that every huildmg rested upon a plat- 
form or stylobate, generally of three steps. In 
this it may be distinguished from all other styles, 
where, although a base -mold or plinth may be 
found, nothing of this nature occurs. Upon this, 
as its name implies, stood the columns, and these 
in their turn supported the entablature or stone 
lintel which is the main characteristic of the style. 
This lintel, or trabeated, construction was used, 
not because the Greeks were unacquainted with 
the arch: apparently they deliberately rejected 
it upon sesthetic grounds. They knew of the arch 
in the East, and quite early made use of it 
occasionally for purely structural purposes, as 
in the case of a water-drain at Athens, a barrel- 
vardt at Sicyon, the passage to the stadion at 
Olympia, an arch in Acarnania, and in the lower 
storey of a stoa at Alinda. It is not altogether 
improbable that the Tholos at Athens was covered 
by a small dome. The arches of the ^gean period 
are not, as a rule, built with radiating voussoirs, 
although an example occurs in Arcadia. The 
arch principle is really involved at Tiryns, per- 
haps unconsciously, but it is not truly the cor- 
belled system. One may suggest that the reason 
is to be sought in the Greek type of mind, as it 
expresses itself both in religion and art, partly 
in its sense of reserve, the i^iUv dyav of the temple 
at Delphi, partly in its tendency to seek the 
highest in a completed and fini^ed perfection 
that does not lead out beyond itself. Hence it is 
more readily satisfied in the rectangular self- 
contained composition of Greek architecture than 
in a style involving the distribution of thrusts and 
the aesthetic incompleteness of the line of the arch. 
This became one of the most expressive features 
of the essentially suggestive, rather than perfected 
or finished, mediaeval style. 



The further major divisions of the order may be 
tabulated as follows : — 


Order-( 


f Oymatium 
r Oornice-j Corona 
^Entablature 4 iBed-mold 

I Architrave 
(■Abacus 
(■Capital 4 Ovolo 


Column J sijaf (j (includinsf apophyges) 
I Base 


(Plinth) 


I Stylobate or Orepis (the former is strictly applicable 
V only to the top step). 


I. The Doric order has generally been considered 
the oldest ; bnt there is no adequate reason for 
supposing so, although it is not unlikely. The 
pre-Persic remains from the Acropolis of Athens 
and the temples at Ephesus and Samos, Neandria 
and Naucratis, show Ionic work of very remote 
date. Indeed, one might even suppose that they 
are cognate developments from a common begin- 
ning, rather than that the one is derived from the 
other or is a later invention. The Doric order is 
marked by somewhat massive proportions ; for 
instance, the columns of the temple at Corinth 
are 4*47 diameters, and those of the Parthenon, 
34 ft. high, are 6*025 diameters. The entablature 
is similarly heavy in proportion to the whole. 

The Doric column consists of a shaft and capi- 
tal only ; there is no base. It is conceivable that 
there was originally a plain square base, and that 
a series of these nave coalesced to form the top 
step of the stylobate. The early columns at 
Corinth (c. 650 B.C.) are monoliths, but in other 
cases the columns are built up in drums, fitted 
together with the most marvellous accuracy. The 
shafts are invariably fluted, with a sharp arris 
between the flutes (fig. 2). These flutes are gener- 
ally 20 in number, but other numbers are not so 
rare as is commonly supposed. Thus : — 


fluted : the re- 


mainder at tbe 


8 


Bolumnos. 



back are flat. 

12 


Assos. 

24 Flutes, Temple of Poseidon 

16 


Sounion. 



at Peestum. 

16 


iEgina. 

26 


Isolated column in 

16 


Shaft found at Olym- 



situ at Assos. 



pia, probably 

28 


Fallen fragment at 



Youngr Geloans’ 



Ephesus. 



Porch. 

l32 


Two drums from 

16 


A shaft of the 



Samos. 



Heraeuxn. 

32 


Epidaurian’s house 

18 

» 

Pronaos of Assos 



at Olympia (every 



Temple. 



alternate corner 

20 

» 

Megarian’s treasury 



has a head instead 



at Olympia, but 



of a sharp arris). 



only 11 facets 

i 44 Naxian’s treasury at Delphi. 



riG. 2. 


The flutes are probably a perfectly natural de- 
velopment from tne square pillar — a form not un- 
known in jEgean art~and, moreover, the anta in 
Greek work is square in section to the last. At 
first the corners would be cut, giving an octagon, 
as at Trcezen, then these would again be cut, 
giving sixteen sides. This would be done, doubt- 
less partly for utilitarian reasons, so as to admit 
more light and give easy ingress and egress. But 
that the main reason was sesthetic is shown, in 
the first place, by the fact that the columns never 
became plain circles, and, in the second place, by 
tbe fluting or hollowing out of the sides of the 
polygon. These greatly accentuate the effect, and 
thereby give aesthetic emphasis to the verticality 
of the column, emphasizing the outline of the 
column, and making it tell, whether against a very 
dark or a very light background. The suggestion 
that it was derived from Egypt may be dismissed 
as fanciful, as the supposed prototypes at Beni 
Hassan belong to an age too remote to have had 
any influence. The primitive artist is not an 
eclectic archaeologist. In the second place, the Beni 
Hassan columns are not fluted, but flat -sided. 
The flute, on the whole, points to a stone rather 
than a wooden origin, as it seems pretty clearly 
to be derived from a square, and not from the 
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round posts of a primitive wooden style. Other 
Egyptian polygonal types are even less likely. 

The capital is composed of three parts. The aba- 
cus is a square flat block that takes the bearing of 
the architrave. Below this is the echinos or capital 
itself — a bold molded member eminently suggestive 
of powerful support. Below this are three fillets 
to emphasize tne neck. This gently curves into 
the shaft by means of the apophyges, and at the top 
of the shaft, immediately below the apophyges, are 
three sinkings which prepare the eye, as it ascends, 
for the change from the vertical lines of the shaft 
to the horizontal lines of the capital. 

The entablature is divided into three portions — 
the architrave or lintel proper, the frieze and the 



cornice. The architrave is quite plain— a single 
solid block. In very large exammes it may be 
necessary to use more than one block, but they 
are placed on their edges so as to present a single 
face to the front. The frieze is divided into spaces 
by upright blocks of stone (triglyphs) which support 
the real weight — a fact aesthetically emphasized 
by the upright channelling that gives them their 
name. These three glyphs, or channels, are ar- 
ranged with two complete in the middle and one 
half on either side. The early form of the glyph 
seems to have been nearly round-headed (fig. 3). 

The spaces between are filled with slabs which 
do not support anything. These are termed met- 
opes. The metbpS {i,e, the thing behind, or after, 
or at the back of the ope ; cf. jji,erd<pp€vop) is the 
slab that goes behind the ope, hole or opening, in 
the frieze (fig. 3). This does perh^s imply that 
the interval was originally open. In a cella wall 
this would give light to the ouilding (din/j in later 
writers means a window). In a peristyle it would 
become useless ; and the introduction of the peri- 
style may have done away with the custom. 

It does not throw much light on the beam-end 
theoiy, as the opening would oe there in any case ; 
but tne method of fitting invariably used — which 
is to put the slab at the back of the hole— and the 
name — which does not mean ‘between the tri- 
glyphs ’ but ‘ behind the opening ’ — if they point any 
way at all, suggest that the metope was always 
fitted as we find it, at the back of or behind the 
opening (fig. 3), which would not be possible if there 
were beam-ends. In rich examples the metopes are 
sculptured, particularly at the end of the building. 

The comice moldings need not be enumerated, 
but it might be observed that the uppermost 
member, the cymatium, is generally very similar 


to the ovolo molding of the echinos of the capital. 
This molding is carried up over the pediment at the 
ends of the building, and the corona or flat member 
beneath it is repeated, occurring once over the 
triglyph frieze, and once, with slight modifications, 
under the cymatium of the pediment. 

The Doric order is the most severe and refined 
of the Greek orders, and this characteristic enables 
it the better to act as the frame of the glorious 
sculpture with which it was adorned. The tym- 
panum, or triangular space in the pediment or 
gable, was generally filled with free sculpture, and 
some or all of the metopes were occupied by sculp- 
ture in very high relief. In rich examples, as, for 
instance, in the Parthenon, it would seem to have 
been permissible to introduce sculpture elsewhere. 

In that example the famous Panathenaic frieze 
runs round the upper part of the cella, within the 
outer range of columns. 

It is generally said that sculpture is a speciality 
of the Doric order, and is not found in Ionic, but 
for absolutely no reason. The Erechtheum, the 
temple of Atnene Nike Apteros, the temple of the 
Ilissus, the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus, 
the temple of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias, the Mau- 
soleum, and the Ionic order in the interior of 
Phigalia, were all richly decorated with sculpture. 

2 . The Ionic order is marked by several important 
characteristics. In the first place, it is a lighter 
style ; its columns are of more slender proportions 
and more widely spaced. At the same time it 
should be noted that, in proportion to the weight 
that they carry in the lighter entablature, they 
are no lighter than the Doric. It is less severe, 
and in any hands but those of the Greeks might 
have become over-omate. The colunans have bases 
which show very considerable variety in their 
moldings. The so-called Attic base is not a wide- 
spread form, occurring only in a single instance in 
the north porch of the Erechtheum and not elsewhere 
even in that building (fig. 2). The Corinthian 
example of the monument of Lysicrates is, how- 
ever, but slightly different. The influence of this 
base upon the architecture of the world was extra- 
ordinary, but not more than its extreme simplicity 
and great beauty justify (p. 713, fig. 47, and con- 
text) . The original form of Ionic base seems to have 
been a torus molding above a sort of plinth with 
several astragals. The scotia below the torus was 
first introduced, and then the second torus below. 

The flutings are generally 24 in number, and 
much deeper than the Doric. They are separated 
by a fillet in place of the sharp arris, whimi gives 
a very different effect to the column (fig. 2). In early 
examples the flutings were more numerous — 40 at 
Naucratis, 40 at Ephesus, 44 on a votive column 
at Delphi, The sharp arris is also found in these 
early instances. The capital is lighter and the 
most distinctive feature of the order. It may be 
described as resembling a scroll upon two rollers, 
which form the well-known Ionic volutes. There 
is a very small circular abacus which has orna- 
mental carving. The head of the capital, the 
echinos, immediately below and between the 
volutes, is also carved, and sometimes, as in the 
Erechtheum, the neck also is richly decorated. 

There seem to have been two early forms of the 
Ionic capital, that which may perhaps be termed 
iEolic and the Ionic form proper (Neandria and 
Herseum, fig. 4). It may also be noted that the egg 
and dart of the small echinos of the Ionic capitsd 
tend to diminish and become pushed up into the 
volute part of the capital. It is quite possible that 
this part is really the descendant of free overhanging 
leaves in an earlier form (fig. 4, Delphi). The archi- 
trave is not simple but divided into three facias, each 
slightly projecting over the one below (fig. 1). The 
frieze is a continuous band tmbroken by triglyphs 
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and frequently sculptured. The cornice is more 
elaborate than the Doric, and the lowermost mem- 



FIG. 4. 


ber, as found in Asiatic examples, and afterwards 
borrowed in the Corinthian order, is very distinct- 
ive. This is the dentil band, which may be described 
as a series of small blocks set below the comice, 
giving the appearance of a square serration. The 
uppermost member of the cornice is almost invari- 
ably the molding known as the cyma recta (fig. 9). 
On the whole it may be said that the Ionic style 
is less robust than the Doric, and depends more 
upon architectural ornament. 
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FIG. 6. 


3* The Corinthian order is practically only the 
Ionic with a different capital. We are told by 
Vitruvius that Callimachus saw an acanthus plant at 
Bassaenear Phigalia, which had twined itself about 
a basket of sepulchral offerings, and that this sug- 
gested the idea of the Corinthian capital. A single 
capital of this type occurred at the S. end of fiie 
main chamber of the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
all the other capitals being of a peculiar Ionic type. 
This temple was built as a thank-offering for im- 
munity during a great plague in either B.C. 430 
or 420. It might even ibe hazarded as a sugges- 
tion that Callimachus was associated with the 
architect Ictinus in this case, just as Phidias was 
in the case of the Parthenon. The ultra-restless- 
ness of the design of the frieze, and an almost 
over-elaborate treatment of the drapery, carried 
out though it may have been by i^loponnesian 


workmen, would point to the influence of an 
extreme Attic tendency, such as we would associate 
with Callimachus rather than with Phidias and his 
school. That Ictinus, the most famous Athenian 
architect, built the temple, and Phidias himself 
made the temple image, suggests some famous 
Athenian designing the sculptural decorations. 

It is fairly clear that the Corinthian capital was 
an individual invention, as it suddenly appears 
complete, late in the history of Greek architecture. 
What more likely then than that in this single 
central capital, among a set of another kincl, we 
have the original itself? This is strengthened 
by the fact that at Phigalia we also get the first 
departure from the true Ionic capital, showing 
obvious experimental tendencies in new directions 
on the part of the architect. Callimachus himself 
was famous as a 'worker in metal, and there is 
something suggestive of metal in the design, with 
its free overhanging leaves. That the Inventor 
may have been familiar with the upward springing 
tendency of Egyptian capitals is conceivable, but 
to suggest an Egyptian origin is merely to go out 
of one’s way to find things utterly unlike. The 
capitals of the Horologium, or so-called 'Temple of 
the Winds’ (fig. 5), have the lotus leaf, but so have 
those at Persepolis. Vitruvius may very possibly be 
wrong, bxxt to reject his evidence on the ground of 
his general unreliability is not of much assistance. 

The capital is found in a considerable variety of 
forms, almost always including some small tencirils 
or spirals, totally unlike the Ionic volute, which is 
more of the nature of a thick scroll, or roll of clotL 
Greek examples are not very common. Besi(ies 
: Phigalia, Pausanias informs us that it was used by 
Scopas in the interior of Tegea. The Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates is Corinthian, and the 
Horologium has Corinthian columns -with acanthus 
leaves of Koman type. The temple of Olympic 
Zeus and the Corinthian Stoa, all in Athens, 
are other instances. A beautiful and somewhat 
peculiar example exists from the lesser Propylsea 
at^ Eleusis. The temple of Apollo Didymseus at 
Miletus shows fine examples, and there is an 
archaic Corinthian capital of uncertain date also 
found at Branchidse near Miletus. But the love- 
liest of all Corinthian capitals are those of the 
Tholos at Epidaurus, obviously fairly early in date, 
and, with all their richness, marked by tne chaste- 
ness and refinement of Greek work. The Corinthian 
order became the favourite of the Romans, and 
these subtle restrained delicacies were lost. It 
may be noted that in Greek work the acanthus 
leaf is worked with a crisp sharp edge, which be- 
comes blunt and rounded m Roman bands (fig. 6). 

This slight survey of the general characteristics of 
the orders prepares the way for the consideration 
of the commonly accepted theory of the wooden 
origin of Greek architecture. It is generally said 
that the Doric order is of unmistakably wooden 
origin, although it may be more doubtful in the 
case of Ionic. The grounds for suggesting this are 
the triglyphs, which are supposed to represent the 
beam ends, and the upward slope of the mutules, 
which represent the ends of the rafters. These 
features do not occur in the Ionic order. 

In the first place, the general similarity in the 
main essentials of the two orders is far too marked 
for the principal source of origin and inspiration 
not to be the same. At the same time there are 
probably different contributory influences. 

The stylobate can hardly be claimed as anything 
but a stone feature, even though the upper part 
were timber. In Doric architecture, as contrasted 
with Ionic, the columns have no base, and the 
base is one of the supposed signs of a wooden 
origin, either representing a metal shoe to prevent 
splitting — ^a feature hardly consonant with a primi- 
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tive style — or a flat stone laid on the ground to 
distribute the weight. However, it might be re- 
marked that the distribution of weight is aesthetic- 
ally demanded in any case by the slender Ionic 
column. The massive Doric column requires no 
base, and if it ever had one, it was early seen to be 
unnecessary. Its proportions are obviously those 
of stone, as are the narrow intercolumniations. 
The more slender Ionic with its considerably longer 
lintel has a closer resemblance to wooden pro- 
portions. It should further be noticed that the 
oldest Doric columns are the most massive, and 
most obviously the outcome of their stone material. 
The tendency of development from a wooden origin 
would naturally be in the reverse direction. Pau- 
sanias says that one of the columns of the Herseum 
at Olympia was of oak. It has been suggested 
that this was the last of the original wooden set, 
which were gradually replaced. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties with regard to the entablature, 
which would not fit equally well upon a set of 
stone Doric columns of more or less normal pro- 
portions and upon wooden ones. Nevertheless it 
IS conceivable, and the intercolumniations are cer- 
tainly 'wider than usual. 

The heavy Doric abacus projecting on all four 
sides is also obviously of stone ; a wooden one 
would split off. To some extent the same might 
be said of the echinos, but its whole shape is essen- 
tially non-wooden. 

In the Ionic capital, however, we find proportions 
that are not square and that would be eminently 
adapted to wood. The grain of the wood would 
run parallel with the line of the architrave. The 
spreading support is obtained, and at the same 
time the capital does not overhang at the front or 
the back, so there would be no danger of splitting 
off. Again, the spirals are a natural primitive in- 
cised ornament, equally applicable to stone and 
wood, although their final form is more suited to 
stone. Early incised and painted capitals have 
been found on the Acropolis of Athens. The Doric 
echinos, however, though subtle in its curvature, is a 
natural primitive stone form, claiming kinship with 
such a form as the rude primitive cushion capital of 
the Normans (fig. 37, p. 710). 

It is just possible that the difierent fluting points 
the same way. A polygon when fluted can give 
only a sharp arris. It is a natural and simple 
expedient, in borrowing the idea of fluting from 
the stone Doric form and applying it to the circular 
form, to leave the plain fillet which we find in 
Ionic work. The surfaces of the fillets are on the 
circumference of a circle and are not flat. The 
circular form is the natural shape of the tree-trunk ; 
the polygonal form is the natural development 
from the square block of quarried stone. 

But it is in the Doric entablature that the 
wooden origin is supposed to be most conspicuous. 
The general proportions, which may be contrasted 
with the light entablature of the Ionic, are cer- 
tainly true stone proportions as we find them. 
The massive architrave in a single block certainly 
does not suggest anything but the stone blocK 
which it is, whatever may be said for the three 
facias of Ionic work. ^ 

The triglyph frieze is generally said to represent 
the ends of the beams, and it is suggested that the 
guttse represent the heads of the pins. What the 
regulse are, from which the guttse depend, is grace- 
fully omitted from the theory. Now, in the first 
place, the actual position of the guttse suggesting 
a vertical pin is quite impossible as at d (fig. 6) ; 
but even if we try a diagonal position such as at 7 
(fig. 6), the pin would be absolutely useless, as it 
would draw, and this is really equally impossible. 
A pin might be placed at a or a huge pin directly 
underneath at jfi, but in neither place are the guttse 


found. A true artist may have had the guttje sug- 
gested to his mind by pin-heads, and then created 
a genuine stone feature, but that has nothing to 



do with a wooden origin for architecture, any 
more than the acanthus leaf implies a haystack as 
an architectural prototype. The raindrops may 
equally well have suggested the idea and have spon- 
taneously suggested rain-drops to children, who did 
not know the meaning of the word gutta. 

But the most serious objection to the pin theory 
is that guttcB are not found in early work. They 
do not occur in the Bouleuterion at Olympia or 
the Selinuntine treasury, or in the newer, but still 
early, porch of the Geloans. They are not found 
at Assos or in the early Athenian fragments, or in 
the temple of Demeter at Paestum. 

With regard to the triglyphs, they are in the 
first place needlessly enormous for any ceiling 
joists. They might be the right scale for tie 
beams, but they are then placed at impossibly close 
intervals. The dentils of the Ionic order would 
in many examples, although most of them late, 
approximate more nearly to a reasonable scant- 
ling. But the most pertinent question to ask is 
how one could have beam ends all round the build- 
ing at the same level — which is a hopeless im- 
possibility. Now, in the case of the Lycian tombs 
at Xanthos (fig. 7), where we have actual copies of 
timber work in stone, we see, of course, where ends 
and sides of the building are visible, that the ends of 
the beams show only at the sides of the building. 
We also get a feature resembling purlin ends under 
the gable roof. It should be noticed that where we 
find timber construction reproduced in stone, as at 



Xanthos, Beni Hassan (Egypt), or Naksh-i-Hustam 
(Persia), it is in no case a building, but simply 
a representation carved out of the solid, and is 
entirely non-structural. It is, in short, merely a 
pictorial representation. Every material demands 
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its own methods of construction, and this is perhaps 
particularly necessary in days of early development. 
Further, if they were beam ends, they would not 
occur at the corners, hut a metope or a portion of 
the wall would finish the series. This again is, of 
course, the case in the Lycian tombs. 

The difficulty of the metopes has already been 
noted. But what are the vertical channels them- 
selves ? They seem to serve the same purpose as 
the vertical flutes of the column. But to emphasize 
the verticality of a horizontal beam is somewhat of 
a solecism. The suggestion has been made that 
they are timber marMngs— which is not merely un- 
true but foolish, for they could not resemble timber 
markings, which radiate from a centre. 

The very early treasury of the Geloans at 
Olympia is so early that it is not even Doric in 
character, but it is undoubtedly stone ; and. if its 
influence may be considered at all, it points in this 
direction. Although probably of the 7th or 6th 
cent., it may be set against the supposed orimal 
wooden Herjeum. In several features, particularly 
its stylobate, its columns,* and its characteristic 
waterspouts, it anticipates Greek work of a later 
date. It might further be noted that the dentil 
band in Ionic work, which may possibly represent 
beam ends, is above the frieze, whereas the beams 
of the coffered ceilings in Doric work are above the 
frieze, making triglyphs as beam ends impossible. 

The construction of the triglyph frieze, with re- 
bated uprights and slabs behind, is found in the dado 
or frieze discovered at Knossos (fig. 15, p. 682). 
There it was obviously a stone construction from 
the outset, and was applied to the face of the wall. 
This is quite a conceivable origin for the triglyphs. 

In early examples the triglyph and metope are 
frequently worked in one piece, as in several of the 
treasuries at Olympia. This is also found in many 
of the stones of Libon’s temple of Zeus (also at 
Olympia), and was the case on the sides of the 
Athenian Hekatompedon. This of itself is enough 
to constitute a fatal objection to the whole theory. 

The slope of the under side of the mutules would 
not coincide with the slope of rafters, and (like that 
of the under slope of the comice itself) is sufficiently 
explained as a slope to throw off the rain and pre- 



* There is some douht about the assignment to this bua<!inir 
of a column found at Olympia. * 


ture of all styles. It occurs even in string courses 
of Gothic moldings. The mutules alxjve and the 
regul® below the triglyphs are a delightful way 
of softening the effect of these members and also of 
providing for the eye an aesthetic support or intro- 
duction to the frieze and comice respectively. They 
correspond to the corbel tables of (Gothic archi- 
tecture, which are more aesthetic than structural. 

It should be noticed that Greek doors are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (fig. 8). This is obvi- 
ously to reduce the interspace for the stone lintel 
and would be quite pointless in a wooden construc- 
tion. Even as it is the lintels have often cracked. 
The exquisitely beautiful doorway of the Ereeh- 
theum had to be repaired in classical times. 

Perhaps then it may be said that we have in 
Greek architecture the work of a stone-building 
people, modified in the East by a wooden type of 
work resulting in the Ionic style, and perhaps 
slightly affected in Greece itself by a mixed style 
of stone and wood. To some extent the two 
materials have always been used together : doors, 
ceilings, and roofs tend to be of wood in a stone 
building, and door-sills and hearths of stone in a 
wooden one. In any case it is the remarkable 
adaptability of every detail to the stone material 
in the perfected style, and the inevitableness of 
Greek architecture, that give it its charm. 

Greek architectural ornament consisted in the 
first place of sculpture, either free, as in the case 
of the pedimental sculptures in the tympana, and 
the akroteria (figures placed on the summit of the 
pediment, and on little platforms at the lower 
extremities and standing out against the sky), or 
in reliefs, as in the case of the metopes and friezes. 
Sculpture also occurs upon the lowest drum of the 
column, as in both the archaic and later temples at 
Ephesus. Figures in the round are used as sup- 
ports, as in tYie Telemones at Agrigentum or the 
Caryatids of the Erechtheum or at Delphi. In the 
second place, there are the exquisite moldings, 
which seem to be entirely original, and in any case 
the actual refinement in the forms used has no 
parallel in any other architecture in the world. 
The most important are the ovolo, e.g, in Doric 
capitals ; the cyma recta, e.g, in the capital of the 
Doric anta; the cyma reversa, or ogee, used in 
string moldings ; the torus, e.g. in the Ionic base ; 
the scotia, a large hollow of double curvatiue, also 
found as a base molding ; the fillet, a small pro- 
jecting square-edged mold ; and the astragal, a 
small projecting round molding ; this when sunk 
is termed a bead (fig. 9). 




FIG. 9. 


A remarkable quality of Greek ornament is the 
adaptation of the surface decoration to the mold- 
ing which it enriches. The outline of the orna- 
ment tends to be the same as the section of the 
molding ; thus the egg ornament is found on the 
ovolo, the honeysuckle ornament on the cyma recta, 
the water leaf on the cyma reversa, and the guil- 
loche on the torus (fig. 10). 

In the third place, the Greek architects made use 
of colour, as for instance on the echinos molding 
of the Doric capital, and traces of it are not infre- 
quent in many places. It is possible that more 
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was used than would be pleasing to a modem eye, 
particularly in cases where marble stucco was 



Fia. 10. 


applied to some inferior quality of stone such as 
poros. But we are not to imagine that the Greeks 
were not keenly alive to the beauty of their 
exquisite Parian, Pentelic, and other marbles, and 
the major portions of the surface of the buildings 
remained without colour. A very small amount 
of colour judiciously applied certainly enhances the 
effect of the marble, which looks almost staringly 
white without it, when new ; and the comparison 
between buildings with and without colour may 
profitably be made in modem Athens to-day. 

The workmanship of Greek architecture has 
never been approached, although some of their 
methods of construction are not above criticism, 
particularly in early work, as for instance in the 
blocks placed on edge on the face of the foot of 
the wall, forming a course much higher than the 
other courses {orthostatai) (fig. 1 in Aechitecture 
[iEgean]).^ Very little bond is used in Greek work, 
but the size of the blocks makes these things a 
matter of small moment. Mortar was never used, 
yet so accurately are the stones fitted that in some 
instances they have actually ^rown together, and 
survived the accident of a fall without coming apart. 
Dowels are very frequently used, however, and 
their different shapes are useful for the determina- 
tion of dates. 

The methods employed can largely be gathered 
from internal evidence, particulariy in the case of 
unfinished buildings. The building was apparently 
completed before the final dressing of the stone, 
which was done from the top downwards as the 
scaffolding was removed. The fine dressings on the 
faces of the stones, worked only for a short distance 
from the joint, and the short nutings of an inch or 
two at the top and bottom of columns, otherwise 
plain, are instances that may be cited of unfinished 
work, both of which have been ignorantly copied 
in Roman and modem times as though complete. 
Even in the finest work there is always a difference 
between the top joint of the column, which shows 
distinctly, and the others ; as the flutings on the 
top block, which included the capital, were worked 
before it was placed in position. The rest of the 
fluting was worked when the joints had been made 
absolutely true by turning the blocks round and 
round after being placed in position. This seems to 
be the explanation both of their finer joints and of 
the wooden plugs and pins that have been found in 
the centre of the Parthenon drums (fig. 2, p. 679). 
The pin would be just strong enough to stand the 
turning of the drum but could not add any real 
strengSi to the building. The ankones, or project- 
ing pieces found on unnnished drums and on other 
blocks, must have been used for this turning pro- 
cess. Doubtless they would also have been con- 
venient for hoisting, but a quite unnecessary 
luxury, whereas the turning of a round drum would 
have been impossible without some such thing. 
The uppermost block could not be turned for fear 
of chipping the finished edge, hence the difference 


between that and the joints that were finished 
afterwards, which is always noticeable. The joints 
in the walls were probably made accurate by a 
similar process of pushing the blocks backwards 
and forwards, so as to grmd the contiguous sur- 
faces absolutely true, with the result that the finest 
knife blade could not be inserted anywhere be- 
tween these mortarless joints. For this again the 
ankones would be useful. Every piece of carving, 
as for instance in the moldings of the Erechtheum, 
is executed with a minuteness of finish that one 
would naturally associate with ivory carving rather 
than with work in stone. 

It is, however, the subtle curvatures in Greek 
architecture that are its most remarkable refine- 
ment, and the whole problem connected with them 
offers in itself a wide field for study. The follow- 
ing points may, however, be noted here. In the 
first place, it may be broadly stated that there are 
no straight lines in a Greek building of thej finest 
class — a rather startling discovery to those who 
are accustomed to think of a Greek building as 
composed of nothing else. 

Taking the principal lines of a building, the 
stylobate and the architrave, we find in each 
case a slight curve amounting to a rise of about 

in. in the case of the long sides of the Parthenon, 
228 ft. in length, and about 2 in. in the short 
sides, 101 ft. in breadth. These curves occur in 
the temple of Hephaestus and the Propylsea, but 
apparently not in the colonies or at Bassse or 
.Egina. The next most important curve is the 
entasis of the columns, which is a convex departure 
from the straight amounting in the Parthenon to 
§ of an inch at a point about f of the height from 
the ground, the columns being 34 ft. in height. 
The entasis of the Erechtheum shafts is even more 
subtle, xtjW of the length of the shaft and of 
the lower diameter, against and in the 
Parthenon. It should be noticed that these curves 
are not segments of circles but parabolic, or in 
some cases hyperbolic ; but whether they were laid 
out mathematically or by eye seems to be un- 
certain. We may assume that the eye which 
would be sufficiently accurate to appreciate such a 
subtle distinction of curvature would probably be 
equal to the task of drawing the curve with a 
sufficient degree of precision. In the case of the 



FIG. 11. — SUBTLK CVEVBS, ETC., OF PARTHENOUT EXAOGKRATHID.^ 


echinos of the Parthenon, what appears at first 
glance to be a straight line rounded off at the end 
is found to be a subtle curve throughout, but the 
application of a ‘ straight-edge ’ to it reveals how 
minute this curvature is. 

In addition to these refinements of curvature, 
others may be noticed. The columns that appear 
to the modem eye to be vertical really indine 
inwards towards the centre, so that the lines of the 
side columns in the Parthenon would meet at a 
point a mile and a quarter above the earth (fig. 11). 
The inclination of front to back is similar, and of 
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course all the intermediate columns incline propor- 
tionately. It is also preserved in the faces of the 
entablature and the pediment and the steps of the 
stylobate. But here a counter subtlety is intro- 
duced, and the faces of the higher moldings are 
slightly inclined the reverse way, so as to counteract 
undue foreshortening, occasioned by the other pro- 
cess and by their actual height above the ground. 

It might also he observed that the angle columns 
are an inch or so wider than the others. The 
intercolumniations are slightly smaller, so as to 
bring the angle column under the trigl;^h. There 
is an exception in the temple of Demeter at 
Peestum, where the last metope is made larger 
so as to attain the same result. 

The extraordinary skill and refinement req[uired 
may perhaps best be realized, as Professor E. 
Gardner suggests, by considering the case of the 
bottom comer drum. Here then what do we find 1 
In the first place, the base of the drum has to be 
cut so as to allow for the curve of in. in 228 ft. 
But the mason has also to consider the curve, 
running at right angles to this, of 2 in. in 101 ft. 
This would be sufficiently puzzling if the axis of 
the column were vertical ; but it is not. It has to 
be so inclined that it shall meet the axis of the 
corresponding column at the other end of the front, 
at a point 1^ miles above the earth, and a similar 
inclination has to be made in the other direction 
along the side. Added to this, the edge of the step 
from which he works is not vertical ; and, further, 
he has to allows for the beginning of the entasis a 
curve of f in. in 34 ft. Those who are familiar 
with the extreme difficulty of cutting a voussoir 
for an arch in a curved wall — a comparatively 
simple process — will appreciate the work of the 
Greek mason. For not only did he conform to 
these requirements, but he executed it all with a 
nicety that would not admit of a sheet of paper 
being put into the Joint. The voussoirs of the 
arches in such a building as the circular nave of 
the Temple Church, London, are well cut, but it is 
mere child’s play in comparison. 

It may well be asked lor what purpose all these 
things were done, and in any case the answer seems 
to throw light upon the character of the Greek mind, 
confirming what might have been otherwise deduced. 

It has generally been said that these are optical 
corrections, that the entasis of the column counter- 
acts the tendency of two straight lines to appear 
hollow in the middle, that a straight architrave 
would appear to sag and a straight stylobate would 
appear to curve up at the ends, that the slope in- 
wards is to correct a tendency of the columns to 
appear out of the vertical and overhang at the top. 

It may be so. 

But there are certain objections to the optical 
illusion theory. 

In the first place, what does this theory mean ? It means that 
the result of all we curves is to g'ive lines that are optic^y 
straight and optically vertical as the case may be. If this is not 
the result, the optical illusion theory is rimoulous, as its only 
object is to avoid the appearance of curves and deviations from 
the vertical, which on this theory are ex hypothm ugly. Now, 
it is quite true that in very early bufidings, e.g. Oomtti, there 
is no entasis. But when it first appears what do we find? An 
enormous swelling visible for miles, mat no optical illusion oould 
ever make look straight The curve can be there for no con- 
ceivable object but that it should be seen. But, further, the 
parabolic curve with it» maximum deviation at f from the base 
would not be correct for the correction of an optical iUusion, 
whatever the amount of the curvature. In the case of toe 
echinos there is no possible suggestion of such a theory, hut we 
find a similar curve ; and what is most important is that, in the 
early examples, it is coarse, just as in the case of the entasis, and 
ultimately becomes refined. These curves, then, were obviously 
delighted in lor their own sake, and, as the eye became more 
trained, it naturally demanded that they should become more 
subtle. There remain, then, the curves of the entablature and 
the stylobate. Now, if the side of the building be viewed from 
some little distance, the optical illusion caused by these lines 
would be the same as that caused by the lines of the column ; in 
other words, toe architrave would drop in the middle and the 


stylobate rise, in which case the correction for the stylobate 
should be toe reverse of what it is. To one standing upon the 
stylobate or very near it and above it, this correction might be 
valuable, but in that case the architrave would be wrong in its 
turn. It is very doubtful whether there is any optical illusion 
at all in toe case of straight-sided columns. If there were con- 



cave curves (or lines at an angle near them, as in the pediment 
and architrave) this might be the case. The line of the archi- 
trave is a legitimate instance because of toe triangular pediment, 
but the line of the stylobate is not, and would appear to curve 
down at the ends even though there is no curve or angle below 
it (see diagram and test with ruler). 

As to the inclination inwards of the columns, toe upholders of 
this theory urge in the same breath that it is a correction of an 
illusion of the column not looking vertical, and that it gives a 
beautiful pyramidal appearance. If it does one, it cannot do 
the other. 

That optical illusions were also considered, 
seems, however, certainly to he the case j the 
thickness of the angle columns and several other 
such subtleties appear to show it. Moreover, at 
Priene is an interesting diagram on the faces of the 
antse of a temple, showing the correction of propor- 
tions as they appear to tne eye in perspective. 

Although, then, the optical illusion may have 
some influence, it seems more rational to fall back 
upon principles of sesthetic for the main reasons. 
It is clear in the case of the entasis and the echinos 
curve that it is pure delight in the curve. Doubt- 
less this is associated with what we might term a 
mechanico-sesthetic reason. These curves are im- 
doubtedly suggestive of strength and of organic 
growth, and may be paralleled by the exceed- 
ingly subtle curves in a human arm. The shape, 
indeed, would actually be stronger, although of 
course there is no practical need for it, as the 
margin of material to work done, allowed by the 
Greek, was very large, something like 3 to 2. In 
the case of the architrave and the stylobate there is 
the possibility of actual sagging in the centre upon 
soft groimd, and therefore an appearance of greater 
strength is certainly given by the upward curve in 
the centre. In the case of the architrave the 
optical illusion would exaggerate the suggestion 
of weakness, and may have been taken into 
account. Earthquakes and weather, and the great 
powder explosion in the Parthenon, have made it 
more difficult to determine the original nature of 
the architrave curve than of the stylobate. 

But all these things are an interesting illustra- 
tion of one of the most elementary of art principles 
carried out with exceptional subtlety. A thing 
must not only be right, but must look right. In 
this case, therefore, it must not only be strong, but 
look strong. A plate-glass shop front, however 
excellently built, could never be aesthetically 
beautiful unless the eye were in some way satis- 
fied as to the support of the walls above. In the 
echinos we have not only this principle exemplified, 
but also the still more fundamental principle of 
organic unity of design ; and the vertical lines of 
the columns and horizontal lines of the architrave 
become one whole by the intervention of the 
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echinos. It is curious that the eye does not de- 
mand a base to the Doric column for the same 
reason. Indeed,^ some people have felt the want. 
But the side lines are diverging at the base, 
whereas they are converging at the top ; the foot 
of the column, moreover, is so large as in some 
measure to dispense with such a necessity ; it sits 
firmly without aid, so to speak. At the same 
time, it is a bold experiment, and is a feature 
that occupies sesthetically a somewhat peculiar 
position among great works of art. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the 
6th cent. Greek saw all these things and delighted 
in them, just as his ancestors had delighted in 
their ruder curves, their less subtly proportioned 
columns, and their exaggerated projection of 
capital, all exemplifying the same principles, but 
carried out with less refinement. The result must 
have given to his keenly sensitive eye an organic 
artistic unity that has never been surpassed. 

Whatever be the interpretation of these subtle- 
ties, one inference at least is certain, namely, the 
accuracy and refinement of the Greek eye, coupled 
with an aesthetic demand for a completeness and 
thoroughness in even the minutest particulars that 
go to make up perfection in a work of art. The 
immense importance that these must have had for 
the Greek, to make him expend such extreme care 
upon them, can be paralleled in modem times only 
outside the field of art, as in the making of a 
modem rifle barrel or an observatory telescope. 
Even optical illusions we are practically content to 
leave alone. But alongside this minuteness is a 
breadth and majesty e<^ually astonishing. The 
composition as a whole is simple in the extreme, 
and the dignity of its proportions is unsurpassable. 

In these things we find the key to the interpre- 
tation of Greek art, and there are certain distmct 
advantages in approaching that art through its 
architecture. Much can here be demonstrated by 
rule and line which only the highly-trained eye 
can see in the sculpture. The whole artistic feel- 
ing, too, which inspired every detail of Greek archi- 
tecture and art, has its corresponding parallels in 
the Greek conception of relmion and in Greek 
intellectual investigations. ISuturally it is neces- 
sary to beware of the error of the superficial in- 
quirer, who would make one the mere result of 
the other, rather than go deep enough to find their 
common basis. This does not mean that the one 
had no influence upon the others, but that each, as 
it were, remained master in its own house with its 
own fundamental principles. In the case, how- 
ever, of the plan and general arrangement of the 
Greek temple the aesthetic and religious factors 
are somewhat closely connected. The general de- 
sign of the building is naturally largely deter- 
mined by religious requirements. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the Greek temple 
was not a place of worship : the act of worship 
took place in the open air, generally in the 
temenos, or enclosure surrounding the temple; 
and here the altar was placed. The image within 
the temple wats not the object of wor^ip ; the 
altar arcnitecturally is therefore entirely unrelated 
to it. The temenos itself and the altar in it are 
supposed by some to represent the forecourt with 
its altar in the Mycenaean house. Small subordi- 
nate altars there seem to have been within the 
building ; and doubtless there were always two 
tendencies at work — that which is essentially 
Greek, and culminates in the highest flights of 
Greek philosophy and art, and the grosser and 
more superstitious side which was shared with 
others. It is not always easy to disentangle these 
elements, but the essential Greek characteristic, 
that which distinguishes them, rather than that 
which they share with all mankind, is, of course, 


the main question. Doubtless it is easier to discern 
it in the time of its full growth, but the tendency 
is there from the outset ; and it is this tendency 
that made the Greeks what they were, and that 
was their contribution to the world of humanity. 
Whatever have been the origin of the temple 
image, which it would be out of place to discuss 
here, it maj briefly be said that in the golden age 
of Athens it was certainly not a fetish or an idol, 
in the sense of a spirit or spiritual quality em- 
bodied in a material object. Nor can it even be 
regarded as a symbol; it is rather the rational 
self-explanatory expression of a concept, viewed, it 
is true, from the aesthetic side, in which we may 
say Greek art preceded Greek philosophy. It was 
not an idol, for it was not regarded as possessing 
any power per se. It was not a symbol, for it 
rationally explained itself without interpretation. 
Least of all was it a portrait or likeness ; it repre- 
sented no traditional appearance, and pretended to 
no inspired vision on the part of the artist. But 
it did express the outward beauty of certain in- 
ward qualities mentally conceived, and these quali- 
ties were the qualities of deity. It would perhaps 
seem a little strained to describe the temple image 
as the formulated creed of the Greek religion 
aesthetically expressed, yet it is hardly possible to 
look upon the later images of Phidias and Scopas 
in any other light. The natural superstition and 
conservatism of humanity among the masses were 
counteracting tendencies, but at the same time 
declining ones, and the essential Greek character- 
istic tends away from these. The intellectual ex- 
pression in art of a religious and ethical position 
is an instance of the complete balance of the 
aesthetic, intellectual, and moral nature, tersely 
embodied in their motto, yvCodi aeayrdv, and its 
concomitant fjLTjdh Ayav, implying a complete know- 
ledge and development of all that makes man man, 
and yet excess in nothing. It is this that makes 
the Greeks unique among the peoples of the world. 

The temple may be considered as the casket con- 
taining the image, and it is on this account that it 
is the outside, rather than the inside, which on the 
whole receives the first consideration. At the 
same time it is mstheticaUy the embodiment of 
the same general principles as are contained in the 
image itsmf . The idealism of Greek religion in its 
highest aspect had not to wait for Plato for its 
exposition, in the case of those who could under- 
stand. It is already aesthetically complete at the 
time of Phidias, and beginning to advance to what 
perhaps may best be termed a transcendentalism, 
culminating, as far as extant work can be taken 
as evidence, in Scopas. Probably it was closely 
approached by Praxiteles, whom we are apt to 
misiudge from the weakness of the copies of his 
work, read in conjunction with certain minor traits 
in the Hermes, it would be hard to say whether 
Greek philosophy ever reached the parallel to this 
second position ; and even architecture shows only 
the beginnings of it in buildings such as the Pro- 
pylsea and the Erechtheum ; although in sculpture 
it is already making its appearance in the work on 
the Parthenon, particularly in the frieze. 

It is therefore natural that the plan of the 
temple should be simple and remarkable for its 
perfection rather than its size — an appropriate 
casket for its treasure. This is all in marked 
contrast to the Egyptian temple, which is exten- 
sive and of many courts and chambers. The 
decoration of the Egyptian temple is almost en- 
tirely within, and it is dark, vast, and mysterious. 
The Greek temple is , comparatively small, and the 
open-air worship in the temenos surrounding the 
temple is characteristic of the Greek nature, frank, 
free, and outspoken, fearless in inquiry, and anxi- 
ous to bring the light to bear upon all things. The 
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priestly caste and the artificial mystery of the 
Egyptian were entirely alien to the Greek mind. 
There was no priestly caste, and hardly anything 
that could be called a priestly order ; and we find 
this reflected in the popular character of their cere- 
monies and the open simplicity of their religious 
architecture. To say that the extraordinary pro- 
gress of thought in the 5th and 4th centuries, the 
most rapid and far-reaching that the world has 
seen, was either the result of these things or their 
cause, would perhaps he an error, but the inter- 
relation is unmistakable, and they are alike the 
product of the Greek mind. It should be said that 
one important religious building which survives, at 
least in plan, is to some extent an exception to the 
general rule— the Telesterion (so-called temple of 
Demeter) at Eleusis (fig. 14). 
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To the simple primitive rectangular cella a 
second rectangular chamber is apparently an early 
addition ; but throughout Gre^ history there is 
hardly a departure from the general rectangular 
plan, although circular religious buildings do 
occur, such as the Thymele at Epidaurus. 
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The simplest form is a three-walled building with 
an open end divided by two columns * distyle in 


antis’ (fig. 13). The trabs or architrave, resting 
upon a column, required a support at the other 
end that would satisfy the eye as well as merely 
subserve its utilitarian end. It was not sufficient, 
therefore, that it should rest upon the waU, but a 
special feature was built for its support, a flat 
column of rectangular section attached tothewaU, 
called an anta. Hence, wherever we have an archi- 
trave passing from a column to a wall, there is in- 
variably an anta to receive it with its own capital 
and base. This capital and base mark the double 
character of the member, and are not the same as 
those of the column, but are in some respects more 
closely related to the flat wall (fig. 13). The anta 
with its clearly defined function degenerates into 
the Roman pilaster of later date. It has been 
suggested that the origin of the anta is an end- 
facing to a rnhble w^l. This does not explain 
the capital and base, or its frequent position not at 
the end of a waU. On the other hand, the anta is 
never found where it does not support an architrave. 

The ‘ distyle in antis ’ arrangement may be at one 
or both ends, as at Rhamnus or Eleusis (figs. 13, 14). 
There is, however, no entrance to the temple at the 
back, the temple image being placed at that end of 
the temple with its back to the wall — an arrange- 
ment occasionally modified in the larger examj)les. 
The next development that may he noticed is a 
portico in front, ‘prostyle’; or one in front and 
one behind, which is by far the more common 
arrangement, ‘ amphiprostyle,’ as in the charming 
little temple of Athene Nike Apteros at Athens 
and the one by the Ilissus, both destroyed in 
comparatively modem times, although the former 
has been re-huilt. In the largest examples a 
range of columns is carried right round the ouild- 
ing, ‘ peristyle ’ ; and sometimes there is a double 
row of columns, ‘dipteral,’ as in the temple of 
Olympic Zens in Athens. A single Hue of 
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columns at a considerable distance from the cen- 
tral building, or naos, is termed ‘ pseudo-dipteral,’ 
as at Selinns (fig. 15). A temple is also sometimes 
described according to the number of columns at 
the ends — hexastyle, octostyle, and so on. 

In the smaller temples the roof was apparently 
of a single span, leaving the floor space perfectly 
free. But in larger temples we find columns inside. 
They may he down the centre, as in the Doric 
temple at Paestiim (fig. 15), or the Ionic temple at 
Locri. The temple of Apollo at Thermum in iEtolia 
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shows the same arrangement. More commonly we 
find two ranges of columns, forming three aisles, as 



in the temple of Poseidon at Psestum or the Par- 
thenon. These were apparently in two tiers, one 
above the other, as those remaining m situ attest 
(fig. 16). The roof, presumably, was of timber, and 
was covered with tiles, frequently of marble. 

The columns down the centre seem obviously to 
support the ridge piece of the roof ; but the arrange- 
ment must have been very unsatisfactory, blocking 
the central view of the building, and the temple 
image if placed in the middle line. The three- 
aisled arrangement would also lend support to the 
roof ; but clearly that cannot have been the only 
function, for in the case of the two largest Doric 
temples known, that at Selinus and the temple of 
Olympic Zeus at Athens, a considerable part of 
the roof, which was the same breadth throughout, 
was apparently without these supports. 

In tlie temple of Zeus at Olympia the lower tier 
supported a gallery, which was approached by 
stairs at the east end. There seem also to have 
been stairs in other instances, as in the great Ionic 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which may have 
served the same purpose (fig. 14). But they also 
occur where there were no interior columns, as in 
the ^eat temple of Apollo Didymseus at Miletus, 
in which case they presumably only led to the space 
above the ceiling. That ceilings existed below 
the roof jproper, we know from the record of the 
finding of a corpse between the ceiling and the 
roof at Olympia. The columns seem partly to 
have served a g'wa^i-ritual purpose, for we find that 
a low screen often existed between them, as in the 
Parthenon or the Zeus-temple at Olympia. In the 
case of the Parthenon and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus the columns are returned at the west 
end (fig. 14). Only the priests would be allowed 
within the screens, and possibly only favoured per- 
sons would be admitted to walk round the gallery 
or aisles, and so obtain varying views of the statue. 

It is also possible that the two-aisled arrangement may have 
had something to do with the lighting of the cella, which has 
always been a difficult problem. There are several possibilities. 

(1) It is suggested that all the light was admitted through the 
great temple doors, and when the great brilliancy of the light 
VOL. I.— 47 


in Greece is considered, it does become just conceivable. But 
let any one who holds this theory seriously examine such plans 
as those of the great temple at Selinus, the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, or the temple of Olympic Zeus at Athens. A dis- 
tance of 116 ft. through two doors and five sets of columns will 
bedim almost any light. After all, it is hard enough to see the 
part of the Parthenon frieze in situ ; and this is outside. The 
interior frieze at Phigalia would be absolutely invisible. 

(2) A second suggestion is that of artificial light, which doubt- 
less would produce a certain richness of effect with a statue 
made of such materials as gold and ivory. Of course one cannot 
disprove such a theory, but it is a strange and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

(3) It is suggested that the light was largely given by what fil- 
tered through the marble tiles. This almost precludes the possi- 
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bility of a ceiling, as, even if spaces were left in it, such a compara- 
tively dim light would by this additional screen be still further 
reduced. In this connexion, however, it seems worth noticing 
that in Byzantine architecture, which may even represent a 
Greek tradition, thin slabs of marble, deeply carved, so as to 
become still more translucent, were actually used as windows. 

(4) Some sort of opening in the roof is suggested, which may 
be of two kinds. There might he one or more comparatively 
small openings in the tiles, or one single great hypsethral open- 
ing. The former receives some support from tiles found by 
Professor Cockerell at Bassse (fig. 17), and the latter from sarco- 
pham found in the form of little model temples (fig. 17). We 
are told that the temple at Miletus was open, and had shrubs 
growing inside— -the temple image being in a small shrine 
within the temple. Strabo, however, mentions it as peculiar 
and nob intentional, but due to the fact that it was found to be 
too big to roof. Vitruvius says that the temple of Olympic Zeus 
at Athens was hypsethral, hut the temple was not completed 
until long after Vitruvius’ death, so that this statement is value- 
less. We may therefore assume, first, that these temples were 
exceptional, and secondly, that they were merely unfinish^ 
buildings. A hypaethral opening would certainly sadly mar 
the line of the roof, and would admit rain and moisture that 
would have been very destructive. However, it is gener^ly 
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forgotten that we have an actually existing instance in the 
Pantheon at Borne, and what was possible in the one place is 
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conceivable in the other. There seems, in some cases at least, 
to have been a parapetasma, or curtain, before the image, which 
may have been to protect it from the^ weather. It has to be 
admitted that this theory, although in some ways the least 
pleasing, has a certain amount of real evidence in its support. 

(5) The fact that the covers of the coffers in the ceiling of the 
peristyle of the Theseum are movable, and marked with letters, 
has been used as evidence that light was obtained thus by re- 
flexion from the pavement below, and then presumably reflected 
a second time from the roof. The amount of light thus obtained 
would be exceedingly small, and to reduce it under any cir- 
cumstances by putting the covers on would seem to be quite 
unnecessary. The markings were probably simply for the 
convenience of the builders, just as a mediseval or modern mason 
marks a stone cut for a special position. 

(6) The presence of the internal columns, as pointed out 
above, suggests the most ingenious and beautiful theory of all, 
if not the most probable. It is the theory of Fergusson, who 
suggested a kind of clerestory somewhat after the Egyptian 
manner. It is a tempting theory, but there is nothing to 
support it, save the bare fact that Fergusson anticipated so 
many of the so-called discoveries of other people, more par- 
ticularly upon Gothic architecture, and has shown the keenest 
insight of the writers that have ever written upon the subject. 
It may be noted that the system is possible without interior 
columns, although the windows can be made much larger 
when they are present. The theory receives some measure of 
support from the fact that the columns certainly were not used 
solely to decrease the span, as shown above, nor were there 
generally galleries (fig. 18). 

Unless new evidence be found the problem is likely to remain 
unsolved. 

In size the Greek temples corresponded to our 
parish churches rather than to our cathedrals, 
making up, however, for the lack of size in the 
extreme refinement of workmanship. Moreover, 
the mass of material was considerable, and the 
actual size of blocks enormous, many of them 
weighing as much as 20 or 30 tons, the largest 
stone at Baalbec, very likely of Greek workman- 
ship, weighs approximately 1100 tons. The cella 
almost invariably faced the east in the case of 
temples of the gods, although there were slight 
variations,^ probably in order that the image might 
catch the first rays of the morning sun on the day 
sacred to the goa. This may even be trusted to 
give us the dates of their erection, calculated 
astronomically. In the case of heroes, the general 
rule seems to have been the reverse, and the temple 
to have faced west. In this matter of orientation 
the Greek usage may he contrasted with the 
Eoman, which paid no attention to snch things. 

Within the temple, the temple statue held me 
place of honour, facing the entrance, and from the 
5th cent. B.c., at aiw rate, this statue was of 
colossal dimensions. That of Zeus at Olympia, we 
are told, was so large that he would have been un- 
able to stand upright had he risen from his throne. 
It would add to this effect if the temple were not 
too large ; and what size it had was clearly not for 
the accommodation of worshippers, hut simpty what 
was necessary for the display of the statue. Indeed, 
one must clearly grasp that the temple and its 
image were a unity, and cannot be considered apart. 

Within the temple there would he a minor altar 
to the deity, upon which offerings of cakes, or 
things of vegetable nature, would be made ; and 
there seem also in some other eases to have been 
altars to other than the principal deity of the 
place, as, for instance, to the hero Butes in the 
Ere<fiitheum. In addition to the altars, there would 
be numberless votive offerings dedicated to the 
deity by the State, as in the case of spoils of 
war, or by private individuals. These woiid have 
a tendency to accumulate, and yet, from their 
nature, it would doubtless have been sacrilege to 
throw them away. There would be small portable 
objects too, that would not be suitable for public 
display, particularly when of great value. More- 
ovei', the deity, especially in the case of Athene 
Polias, represented the city herself, and the wealth 
of the city and the wealth of the goddess were, in 
a sense, one. These circumstances combined to 
make it necessary that, attached to the temple, 
there should be some place for the storing of 


treasure. Hence, in the larger temples we fre- 
quently find at the back of the ceila {pa6s, or 
temple proper) another chamber prolonging the 
rectangular plan, and used for the above purposes. 
Indeed, the treasure chambers of the temples may 
in some senses be regarded as the State banks. 
The porticoes themselves were not infrequently 
closed in by railings between the columns. 

In considering the plans of the larger Greek 
temples, we must not suppose that they were 
built upon any one pattern. Quite the contrary is 
the case, and it would be truer to say that there 
are almost as many different arrangements as 
temples. Perhaps the two most irregular plans are 
those of the Erechtheum (fig. 19) and the temple of 
Apollo at Bassse. [The building at Eleusis is not 
a temple.] The irregularity of the first of these 



is well known, occasioned partly by the irregularity 
of the site, partly by its having to house the image 
of more than one deity, and possibly in order that 
it might include certam sacred objects, such as the 
marks of Poseidon’s trident and the salt spring. 

The temple at Phigalia is interesting partly 
because of the curious arrangement of attached 
Ionic columns running round the interior of the 
building with the beautiful frieze above, which 
form a series of small recesses the whole way 
round, but even more as showing the importance 
attached to the correct orientation of the statue. 
It was more convenient to build the temple with 
its longer axis from north to south; the ceUa, 
therefore, had a door in the east side of the temple 
throng which the statue looked eastward (fig. 20). 
The effect of lighting, to one entering the temple 
from the north durmg the morning light, must 
have been most impressive, and the aesthetic value 
of such an arrangement would doubtless influence 
the architect. It is possible that the actual cella 
occupied the site of a smaller sanctuary of normal 
orientation. The temple in some respects bears a 
curious resemblance to the Heraeum at Olympia. 
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It is a hexastyle building, and its long proportions 
with 15 columns dow the sides are those of an 
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early temple, the tendency being for the later 
tenciples to be wider. The Ionic half columns 
attached to the short side walls also recall the 
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earlier building. Bichter figures an Ionic capital 
from the Herseum, presumably from the interior, 
which, in the proportions of its volutes and the 
arrangement of the continuation of the volute-bead, 
strikingly anticipates the later capitals at Bassse.* 
The plans of one or two religious buildings other 
than temples may be briefly noted in conclusion. 
The Telesterion, the great hall at Eleusis (fig. 21), 
is the nearest approach in Greek architecture to the 
modern church, a building designed for holding a 
congregation of people. Here, in a large square 
hall, with a roof supported by seven rows of six 
columns, were performed the sacred drama and 
final initiation of the mustait after they had been 
worked up to a condition of religious excitement 
by fasting and wandering in the dark. The 
whole hall was surrounded by tiers of seats as in a 
theatre, and it seems probaole that there was a 
gallery above these. The building was erected 
against a hillside, and there were six entrances, 
two on each of the free sides. The plan is tradi- 
tional, and takes the place of a much earlier and 
smaller building of similar design, whose founda- 
tions can be traced. Below this are the founda- 
tions of a third, smaller still. This building 
was begun by Ictinus, c. 425 B.C., and was not 
completed until c. 315 B.C., when Philon built the 
porch. We know that the temple had windows 
and shutters above, for the admission or exclusion 
of light during the ceremonies. This could have 
been admirably arranged by a clerestory system 
such as Fergusson suggests (fig. 18). Fergusson, 
however, makes the ridge of the roof run from 
N.E. to S.W., so that Philon’s portico would have 
no pediment, which, though quite possible, parti- 
cularly as it was intended to cany the portico 
round as a sort of stoa, may not have been the 
case. But the roof might have been as in fig. 22. 

* The present writer has not been able to see this capital, 
and does not know where Richter saw it (fig. 4). 


In his restoration, aU but the end column of the 
central row are omitted ; but although this would 
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provide a wider open space and better lighting, and 
account for the curious disposition of the columns, 
six on the sides and seven on the end, nevertheless 
it is not necessary. If most of Philon’s interior 
columns were Boric, as those of his portico un- 
doubtedly were, there might have been a single 
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range of the more slender Ionic columns down the 
centre instead of the two-storey arrangement, a 
device used where columns of two heights were re- 
quired. Those in the so-called Parthenon-chamher 
of the Parthenon were possibly Ionic columns of 
the height of the two tiers of Boric columns in 
the eella. Unfortunately, little exists hut the 
ground plan, and there are practically no archi- 
tectural remains from which to deduce the char- 
actp of the building. The existing remains are 
mainly of Koman date, with Ionic columns. 

In the island of Belos are the remains of the 
so-called ‘sanctuary of the hulls,’ the building 
containing the horned altar of Apollo, reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the world. In this 
building is said to have taken place the celebrated 
dance of the Belian maidens. It was extraordi- 
narily long and very narrow, 219 ft. by 19 ft. (fig. 
23). It was built upon a granite base with marble 
steps. The building was divided into three parts, a 
long central hall, with a sunken area, in which pre- 
sumably the dances took place, and at the southern 
end a Boric portico, possibly tetras^le, possibly 
‘distyle in antis.’ At the north end of the long 
hall was the chamber containing the altar. It was 
entered between two composite piers, formed by a 
half Doric column on the one side, and an anfca 
with two recumbent hulls as a capital on the other 
side. Above was a frieze with bulls’ heads upon 
the tiiglyphs. Ifc is these bulls that give the name 
to the building. 

The Thymde (i.e. ‘place of sacrifice’), the so- 
called Tholos, at Epidanrns (fig. 24) is one of the few 
round buildings, used for religious purposes, that 
have come down to ns. Others were the Arsinoeion 
at Samothrace sacred to the Great Gods, the very 
small building, if so it may be called, whose circular 
foundations may he found in the Asklepieion at 
Athens, and tfie g-wowi-religions Philippeion at 
Olympia, which may he regarded as a sort of 
Heroon of Philip. It seems to have been one of the 
loveliest buildings of antiquity. The foundations 
are probably of older date, tut the principal re- 
mains date from the end of the 4th cent. B.C., when 
it was built by the architect Polyclitus (possibly 
a grandson of the famous sculptor). It was 107 ft. 
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in diameter, and stood upon ring walls 4 in nnmber. 
Upon the outermost and widest were two circles of 



FIG. 24. 

columns, the outer Doric circle containing 26, and 
the inner Corinthian, 14. The inner rings are 
divided by openings and connected by cross walls 
in a rather curious way. The Doric entablature 
had large richly sculptural rosettes upon the 
metopes. The ceiling of the ambulatory was 
executed with beautiful marble coffers. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order, as has already 
been noted, are in their way the acme of Greek 
art. The use of the building has been much dis- 
cussed, but its name, and its correspondence to its 
miniature prototype or copy in the temenos of the 
same god at Athens, point on the whole to the 
building covering a sacrificial pit. That sacred 
serpents may have been kept in the spaces between 
the ring walls is also conceivable, without interfer- 
ing with the first theory. 

In its own way Greek architecture has never 
been surpassed, and probably never will be. It 
has said the last word upon such problems as nicety 
of construction and proportion, and has carried the 
delicacy of ornamental treatment to the furthest 
limits that are visible to the most highly trained 
human eye. The Greeks may be said to have set 
out to achieve perfection, and* they have achieved 
it. Their style was original and practically en- 
tirely seif-created. It is not until we reach the 
architecture of the Gothic architects that we again 
find an entirely original creation. The Gothic 
architects, however, did not aim at perfection, but 
at something different, and they, too, in their way 
were unsurpassed. In order fully to comprehend 
even the general spirit of Greek architecture, it 
would be necessary to have some knowledge of 
other than^ religious buildings, which alone come 
properly wit^hin the scope of this article. But in 
the main it is an extension of the same principles, 
showing, however, more variety and power of 
practical adaptation than is perhaps evident in the 
sacred buildings here considered. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (Hindu). —The 
adherents of all the Indian sects and religions used 
for their several purposes the art of each age and 
country, which was applied, as occasion arose, to 
the special requirements of each form of worship. 
No fundamental distinction, from the point of view 
of the historian of art, can be drawn between the 
buildings of the various religions, and often it is 
impossible to determine merely by considerations 
of style whether a given building or sculpture is 
Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmanical. As Le Bon 
observes, ‘ Tarchitecture est beaucoup plus fille de 
la race que des croyances.’ But from the point of 
view of the student of comparative religion, it is 
legitimate and necessary to examine the modes in 
which the general canons of art were applied to 
the service of particular creeds ; and it is possible, 
subject always to the understanding that the his- 
tory of Indian art as such is in the main independ- 
ent of variation in creed, to treat the Buddhist 
and Jain works separately, and to concentrate 
attention on the artistic forms especially, although 
not exclusively, affected by Brahmanical Hindus. 

Belie - worship not being an orthodox Hindu 
practice, the construction of stupas with their at- 
tendant railings seems to have been confined to the 
Buddhists and Jains. This fact alone eliminates 
a multitude of important works from an account 
of Hindu art in the restricted sense. The chaitya 
hall, likewise, not being serviceable for Hinau 
ritual, all the known examples of this kind of 
building, whether rock-cut or structural, are Bud- 
dhist. Although it is true that Brahmanical 
Hinduism in one shape or other is older than 
either Buddhism or Jainism, and that the worship 
of Siva, Krsna, and the other deities now favoured 
by the masses of the people, may be traced back 
to a distant antiquity, the material remains of 
ancient Hinduism are extremely rare, and nearly 
all the really old monuments are either Buddhist 
or Jain. Whatever may be the correct explana- 
tion of this, the fact is certain, and affords a further 
practical justification for the separate treatment, 
for certain purposes, of specifically Hindu works as 
distingmshed from those of BuddHist or Jain origin. 

Architecture is the dominant art of India, and 
almost all other modes of art have been developed 
as accessories to it. No Hindu ever spontaneously 
set to work to produce a statue or picture for its 
own sake, as a thing of beauty by itself, without 
reference to an architectural composition. The 
few detached images which exist were usually in- 
tended^ to be worshipped, and were designed 
primarily for religious not artistic purposes. It is 
hardly necessary^ to observe that Indian life in all 
its aspects — art included — is governed by religious 
motives, and the consequence necessarily follows 
that all notable works of art in India are associated 
with buildings dedicated to the service of religion. 
The examples of architectural skill applied to 
purely secular purposes are rare and comparatively 
unimportant, while the minor decorative arts as 
applied to articles of ordinary use or special luxury 
are largely dependent upon mythological motives. 
Practically, therefore, a discussion of Hindu archi- 
tecture and art must deal almost exclusively with 
the architecture and decoration of temples appro- 
priated to Brahmanical worship. The decoration 
IS nearly all the work of the sculptor, the few 
examples of Indian painting deserving the name of 
works of art being all, probably without exception, 
either Buddhist or Muhammadan. 

For a discussion of Hindu architecture gener- 
ally, the reader is referred to Fergusson’s standard 
work. Here it will suffice to observe that the 
essential part of every temple is the shrine, con- 
taining the image or symbol of the deity. That 
shrine very often is not the principal element in 
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the composition, being overshadowed by the sub- 
sidiary parts added for the purpose of giving the 
desired impression of dimity and mass — not for 
congregational uses, which Hindu ntual excludes 
The leading styles of Brahmanical temple archil 
tectnre are six in number, namely, four northern 
and two southern. The northern styles are ( 1 ) the 
‘ Indo-Aryan ’ of Fergusson ; (2) the Gupta ; (3) 
the Kaimiri ; and (4) the Nepalese. The southern 
styles are (5) the Dravidian, and (6) the ‘ Chaluk- 
yan’ of Fergusson, better designated as that of 
the Deccan. We proceed to indicate briefly the 
geographical distribution, chronolo^, character- 
istics, and principal examples of ea^ of these six 
styles. The reader who desires to pursue the 
subject will find a great mass of information re- 
corded in the selected works named at the end of 
this article, and in the rmnamed multitude of other 
books dealing with Indian archaeology. 

I. The * Indo-Aryan * style is characterized by 
the bulging steeple with curvilinear outlines whicn 
surmounts the shrine or sanctuary containing the 
image, and frequently is repeated in other parts of 
the design. In Orissa an early temple sometimes 
consists of nothing more than the steepled shrine 
with a low-roofed porch, devoid, or almost devoid, 
of pillars; but larger examples have additional 
pillared chambers. The great temples at Khaju- 
mho, in Bundelkhand, dating from the time of the 
Chandel dynasty, are built on a cruciform plan, 
with naves and transepts, which results in build- 
ings of imposing dignity. The style in one variety 
or another is found all over northern India, be- 
tween the Himalayan and the Vindhyan moun- 
tains. The most elegant examples may be assigned 
to the period between A.D. 950 and 1200, hut some 
of the Orissan temples are supposed by Fergusson 
to date from A.D. 600. As a rule the material is 
stone, hut a few brick temples in this style are 
known. The best preserved specimen built of brick 
is that at Konch in Bihar, to the north-west of 
Gaya, which is assigned to the 8th cent. A.D. 
(Cunningham, Archmh S. Rep, vol. xvi. p. 58). 
Certain brick temples in the Cawnpore dmtrict, 
rather earlier in date, probably had steeples of the 
standard form, but are too much ruinS to admit 
of certainty. The most ancient known Brah- 
mamcal temple is one built of decorated moulded 
bncks, discovered by Dr. Fiihrer in 1891-92 at 
Ahichhattra m Rohilkhand, and assigned for good 
reason to the tot century b.c. {Ardwsol. ST for 
N.W.P. Oudh, Progress Eeport, 1891-92). 
Unfortunately no d^nption of the huflding has 

been publish^. It is probable that the atyli was 

developed originaUymljrick, but it is not known 
how it ongtoted. Nor is the genesis of the 
c^ilmear steeple easy to explain. The most 
plaMible suggestion is that the design was 
modeU^ on the form of a frame ofXmW 
f^tened together at the top. In modem buildings 
the tendency is to dimmish greatly or dispense wiSi 
the c^ature of the outline, an/many temples of 

2, The Gupta style, with which Fergusson was 
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(1) Flat roofs, without spires ot ^ 

temples; (2) prolongation of the ^ 
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Ganges and Jumna guarding the entrance door ; (4) pillars with 
massive square capitals, ornamented with two lions hack to hack, 
with a tree between them ; (6) bosses on the capitals, and friezes 
of a very peculiar form, like Buddhist stupas, or beehives, with 
projecting horns ; (6) continuation of the architrave of the 
portico as a moulding all round the building ; (7) deviation of 
plan from the cardinal points (Cunningham, Archmol. S. JS^. 
vol. ix. p. 42, and ib. vols. i. v. x. xi. xiv. xvi. xx. xxi.). 

3. The Kaiimin style is restricted to the valley 
of Kaimir and the Salt Range countty in the 
Panjah, between the Indus and the Jhehim. Its 
peculiarities are distinctly marked, and include 
pyramidal roofs, fluted pillars closely resembling 
those of the Doric order, arches with trefoil-shaped 
openings, and dentils as ornaments. The temples 
are usually small, but in some cases are surrounded 
by- cloistered enclosures of considerable magnitude. 
Tne notion that such enclosures were intended to 
contain water is erroneous. The oldest example 
to which a date can he assigned is the well-known 
temple of the Sun, under the name of Martanda, 
which was built by order of king Lalitaditya, 
about A.D. 750 (Stein, trans. of Rdjatarangim), 
All known specimens of the style may be dated 
between A.D. 600 or 700 and 1200. The obviously 
Greek character of the pillars has attracted muen 
attention from European writers; hut it is not 
easy to ascertain how quasi-Xioxic pillars became 
the fashion in Kasmir and the Salt Range, and 
nowhere else. Perhaps, as Le Bon conjectures, 
the style was introduced from Persia during the 
rule of the Arsacids. 

4. The Nepalese style in its characteristic form 
is mainly Chinese, being merely a local modification 
of the Chinese style described as follows by Dr. 
Bushell [Chinese Art, vol. i. p. 49, London, 1904) : 

‘The most general model of Chinese buildings is the tHng. 
This consists essentially of a massive roof with recurved edges 
resting upon short columns. . , . The roof is the principal 
feature of the building, and gives to it, when finish^, its 
qualities of grandeur or simplicity, of strength or grace. To 
vary its aspect the architect is induced occasionally to double, 
or even to triple it. . . . The great weight of the roof neces- 
sitates the multiple employment of the column, which is 
assigned a function of the first importance. The columns are 
made of wood. . . . The stability of the structure depends upon 
the wooden framework ; the walls, which are filled in afterwards 
with blocks of stone or brickwork, are not intended to figure as 
supports.’ 

Most of the Nepalese temples are constructed on 
the same principles, hut the curvature of the roof 
is much less marked than in China, The small 
valley of Nepal proper, measuring about 20 miles 
by 15, in which the three towns Kathmandu, 
Patan, and Bhatgaon, are situated, probably con- 
tains more temples than any other equal area in 
the world. The total number is believed to exceed 
2000, of which the great majority are in the towns 
above named. In modern the practices of 

Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism are so in- 
extricably mingled that the symbols of both re- 
ligions are found indifferently in the shrines. 
Le Bon has rightly laid stress upon the proposi- 
tion that the existing state of things in Nepal goes 
a long way towards explaining the process by 
which, in India, Buddhism gradually melted away 
into Hinduism. The oldest monuments in Nepal 
are Buddhist stupas, which may go back to the 
time of Aioka (wh. see); hut the Indo-Chinese 
structures described above are all comparatively 
modern, none probably being older than a.d. 1500. 
The Nepalese temples built entirely of stone vary 
much in form, and do not admit of summary 
classification as regards style. Examples of some 
of the most notable varieties are given in Le Bon’s 
plates. 

5. The Dravidian style is so named because it is 
that prevalent in the countries occupied by peoples 
speaking Dravidian languages. These countries 
correspond closely with peninsular India to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna) river, and are nearly 
equivalent to the Madras Presidency. The Brah- 
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manical temples in this style may be devoted to 
the worship of either oiva or Visnu. Which- 
ever god is g)ecially honoured, the style is the 
same. Mr. Fergusson defined its characteristics 
as follows (p. 325) : 

The temples consist almost invariably of the four following 
parts, arranged in various manners, as afterwards to be ex- 
plained, but differing in themselves only according to the age in 
which they were executed : 

1. The principal part, the actual temple itself, which is called 
the vimdna. It is always square in plan, and surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof of one or more storeys ; it contains the cell in 
which the image of the god or his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches, or mai^^iapas (rnantapa)^ which always cover 
and precede the door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate pyramids, gopuras, which are the principal features 
in the quadrangular enclosures which always surround the 
vimanas. 

4. Kllared halls, or ehotUtties, which are used for various pur- 
poses, and are the invariable accompaniment of these temples. 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks or wells for 
water, to be used either for sacred purposes or the convenience 
of the priests ; dwellings for all the various grades of the priest- 
hood attached to it ; and numerous other buildings designed for 
state or convenience. 

Except in the earliest rock-cut examples, the 
roofs and almost all parts are hounded by right 
lines. The bulging curvilinear steeple of the 
‘ Indo- Aryan ’ style is unknown in the south. The 
celebrated Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram (Ma- 
habalipur) near Madras, executed under the 
orders of Pallava kings in the 6th and 7th cents. 
A.D., and certain other rock-hewn temples in the 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly districts, mark the 
earliest known stages in the development of the 
style, which then showed distinct traces of specially 
Buddhist forms. At Ellora, in the Nizamis domi- 
nions, we possess in the magnificent rock-cut 
Kailas a perfect Dravidian tem^e, as complete in 
all its parts as any later example of the style. 
This euifice is made to simulate a structural 
temple by the complete cutting away of the super- 
fluous rock, both externally and internally, so tliat 
the temple stands out freely. It was excavated in 
the reign of Kr§na I. Ka§trakuta, about 760 A.B. 

The great structural temples of Southern India 
are much later in date. They are extremely 
numerous, and remarkable for their vast size. 
Pergusson was personally acquainted with ‘up- 
wards of thirty great Dravidian temples, or groups 
of temples, any one of which must have cost as 
much to build as an English cathedral, some a 
great deal more.^ One of the most notable is the 
temple erected at Tanjore by the victorious Chola 
king, Rajaraja, between A.D. 985 and 1011, which 
has the ^eat merit of having been ‘ commenced on 
a well-defined and stately plan, which was per- 
severed in till its completion,’ The numerous in- 
scriptions on this tem^e have been edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch {South Indian Inscr, vol. iL). Other 
huge similar structures, less laudable in plan but 
still magnificent, are to be seen at Srirangam, 
Chillanibaram, REme^varam, Madnra, and many 
other places. The adequate description of any one 
of these would fill a large volume. The central 
corridor of the chouUrie at Rame^varam has an 
uninterrupted length of 700 feet, that is to say 100 
feet longer than the nave of St. Peter’s ; and these 
figures may suffice to give some notion of the large 
scale on wnich the southern temples are designed. 
Pergusson expressed the opinion that the Dravidian 
temples * certainly do form as extensive, and in some 
respects as remarkable, a group of buildings as is 
to he found in provinces of similar extent in any 
art of the world. — Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted ; 
ut they equal even the Egyptian in extent * {op. 
cit. p. 379). 

6. The so-called Chalukyan style, which may be 
designated more fittingly by a territorial name 
as that of the Deccan, is, as Le Bon correctly 
observes, a transitional one connecting the forms 
characteristic respectively of the North and South. 


If we exclude the purely local and isolated styles 
of Ka^mir and Nepal, the two extremes of Indian 
architecture are formed by the Indo- Aryan and 
the Dravidian styles. The Gupta and Chalukyan 
both possess an intermediate character, and are 
to some extent related to each other. The latter 
has two well-marked varieties, that of Mysore, 
described by Pergusson, and that of Bellary, 
described by Rea. 

The Chaiukya empire, which comprised at its greatest extent 
most of Mysore, parts of the Nizam’s territories, and some dis- 
tricts now British, was founded about A.D, 650, and lasted under 
the first dj|;na8ty for about two centuries. The second dynasty 
was established in A.©. 973, and came to an end, as a power 
of importance, about A.® 1190. But early in the 12th cent, 
the Chalukya kings lost the Mysore country, which passed 
under the government of a Hoysala dynasty, and the splendid 
temples at Halebid (Dorasamudra) and BSlur, which excited 
the enthusiastic admiration of Fergusson, who gave the in- 
appropriate name Chalukyan to their style, really were built 
under the orders of the Hoysala kings. The BMur temple was 
erected by king Vifpu when he was converted from Jainism to 
Hinduism in a.d. 1117, and the Halebid temple belongs to the 
same reign, a few years later (JEpig/r. Carnatica^ vol. v. p. 86). 

The Mysore style, as described by Pergusson, is 
characterized by a richly carved base on which the 
whole temple stands, polygonal star-shaped in 
plan, with a stepped conical roof, not rising high 
enough to become a steeple, and a peculiar vase- 
like ornament crowning the summit. The Bellary 
variety, to which Rea has devoted a monograph, 
has a rectangular plan, and the buildings would he 
classed more properly as Dravidian than as a sub- 
division of the Deccan style. Rea, while using 
the name Chalukyan, admits that the temples dis- 
cussed by him ‘ might best he described as an em- 
bodiment of Chalukyan details engrafted on a 
Dravidian building.’ These works seem to belong 
wholly to the 12th century. The decorative sculp- 
ture is remarkable for its marvellous intricacy and 
artistic finish even in the minutest details, the 
ornament generally being completely undercut, 

I and sometimes attached to the solid masonry by 
the most slender of stalks. The effect is described 
as being that of the incrustation of foliage jplaced 
upon the wall. The beautiful style of Western 
India, sometimes described as the Jain style, may 
he regarded as a variety of the Chalukyan. 

Space will not permit of lengthy discussion of 
the manner in -v^ich the art of sculpture has 
been applied in countless temples to the service 
of Brahmanical religion. The flat bas-reliefs, so 
much esteemed by the early Jains and Buddhists, 
have been rarely, if ever, used by the more orthodox 
sects, but the change of practice seems to have 
been due to modifications of taste rather than to 
religious motives. Regarded from the artistic 

oint of view, no sound distinction can be drawn 

etween the sculpture of the Brahmanical Hindus 
and that of the rival religions. As a matter of 
fact, however, the early bas-reliefs are all Buddhist 
or Jain, while the later figure sculpture in high 
relief is predominantly Hindu. Eacn figure, inai- 
vidnally, is rarely of much account as a work of 
art, hut the mass of sculpture exhibited^ on a 
temple of the best age, when regarded, in the 
manner intended by the artist, as an essential part 
of the architectural design, produces on the mind 
an impression of extraordinary ma^ificence, and 
extorts from the most unwilling critic expressions 
of fervid admiration. The exuberance of fancy, 
and the patience in execution displayed by the 
Hindu sculptors, are almost incredible, and cannot 
be appreciated without study of either the original 
works or large-scale photographs. 

Hindu mythology supplies the subjects for the 
decoration of a multitude of minor articles of art 
manufacture in metal, wood, ivory, and stone, 
made in many parts of the empire. Numerous 
examples exist which display rich fancy in design, 
and unsurpassed delicacy in execution. The 
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magnificent manuscript of the Razm Namah— a 
Persian abstract of the Mahahharata—preserved 
^ Jaipur, exhibits the 

myths of Rama, Kr^na, and other Hindu deities 
as represented m colop by artists of AkbaPs time 
(A.D. 1588), tramed m the Persian style. The 
mustraUons cost four lakhs of rupees, or more 
than £40,000. 

The existence of extant fragmentary and corrupt 
copies proves that a considerable body of Sansknt 
treatises dealmg with the rules of Indian archi- 
tecture, both religious and civil, existed at one 
time, ihe dates of the composition of these 
treatises have not been ascertained, and the little 
that IS known about their contents is to be found 
almost exclusively in the essay by Ram Raz, who 
collected the remains of the architectural litera- 
tpe procurable in southern India, and published 
the results of his inquiry in 1834. The works 
examined by him are certainly ancient, because 
they lay down rules for the provision of sites for 
Jam and Buddhist temples, as well as for those 
of orthodox sects; but the materials for a more 
exact d^ermination of their dates do not seem to 
exist. The following abstract of the contents of 
the treatise named Mayamata will suffice to give 
a notion of the nature of these scriptures, known 
as the bilpasdstras. 

‘ opens with the mystical rites performed in honour 
? spirit presiding over the ground on which 

fit proceeds to give rules for the exami- 

the soil, the preparation of it for buildings in general, 
*?! i-nx-je o/deteLinmr’ 


*0 the conamencement of'the 
describes the several sorts of villages, 
pedestals, the odAiff&ii 
or bases, the ©ados or pillars, the prastaras or entablatures. 

used in cavettos under the cupola, the wate 
rateed for the reception of idols, the iikkaras or the domes 
ceremonies observed in laying 
the first and the last stone of an edifice, the several sorte oi 
^® which they are surrounded, the pyra- 

mi^dal gatewaj^, the mantapaa [ma'^^pas] or porticoes the 

mstractions for the carvmg of images, ^etc. (Earn ESz.p. 61 If 

tecture, could be found, it is clear that an adequate edition of 

tht siiSiXn ‘'^® 

1 The only book dealing with Indian art ireneranv 

to Maindron, indien, Paris, 1898, a smaU, po^r 

i^® authority is Fergusson, 

Swt. ^ Eastern ArchUM^ure^ London, 1876 re- 

mmted 1899 ; but a revwed edition is needed and promised. ’ Lo 

^ wrth fine plates, 

and gives the best account of Nep&lese architecture. Special 
monc^fmphs are, Rea, Chdlukpan Architeoturet Arch. Surv of 
India, New Series, vol. xri., Madras, 1896 ; and Ferguss^ind 
TayloFj Ai^hitectiire tn JDharwar and Mysore, Lon- 
don, 1866. Cunnmgham s ArchxxologieaZ Survey Reports 24 
volumes, and numerous other publications of the Survey bv 

F^I® unsystematic informij 

tion on architecture and sculpture. For the minor arts jrener- 
^y the best authonty is BIrdwood, The Industrial Arts of 
magnificent publication on 
Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition 

Kte^umUdrtmfof Gu'lJft S Ih 

wo?k R* WeaUm India. An important 

work, E. B. HayeU, Indian Sculpture and Paintina fMiirrr^ 
fa announced as m the press. ViNOENT IvKS! 

ARCHITECTURE (Jewish). — ^Materials for a 
lustory of ancient Hebrew architecture are aooumn^ 
latmg to an extent that must upset some conven- 
T**® Elephantine papyri re- 
the existence m Egypt, at the end 5f the 6th 
cent. B.C., of a Jewish temple, with five portals 
of sculptured stone, copper-hinged doors, ^ce^ 

PetH chalices. Flinders 

Petae, again, has been able to identify the Onias 
Temple, which was also huOt in Egypt more than 
two centuries later. Here we hafS a towL-^^ 


structure, with massive walls of drafted stone, a 
substantial brick retaining wall, and Corinthian 
ornamentation. Half a century later J ewish archi- 
tecture is represented by such buildings as the 
palace of Simon the Maccabee unearthed by R. A. 
S. Macalister at Gezer. The remains of Herodian 
buildings in Jerusalem, and the ruins of synagogues 
in Galilee, dating from the 1st cent. A.D., carry on 
the story. These stone synagogues seem to have 
had on the facade three doors, — one in the centre, 
large, the others at the sides, smaller. The Galilsean 
synagogues were built south and north, with en- 
trance in the south. The interior (as at Tell Hum, 
Meiron, and Kefr Birim) was divided into three by 
two rows of pillars. The central space of the Tell 
Hum synagogue was surrounded by a gallery on 
three sides, and traces of similar galleries have 
been found elsewhere (Schurer^ ii. p. 521). If 
these structures were meant for women, then the 
women’s gallery, which became a distinctive feature 
of synagogues only after the Middle Ages, is trace- 
able to an older date. 

Though there was no legal prescription on the 
subject, the favourite shape for synagogues was 
the basilica, and square or oblong buildir^s are 
still the prevalent form everywhere. The Temple 
courts, where prayer-meetings were held, were 
rectangular, and the famous synagogue of Alex- 
andria (destroyed in the time of Trajan) was a 
basilica. In modem times a number of octagonal 
synagogues have been built, but the basilica form 
remained constant despite the changes due to local 
style and taste. In Italy the Renaissance, in 
Spain the Moorish, influence, modified the decora- 
tions and columns ; but there were certain essential 
requirements which kept the synagogue to one 
general plan. There was first the ark to contain 
the scrolls of the Law, secondly the Reading Desk 
or Almemar, thirdly the Entrance. The ark was 
by preference placed in the east, though this rule 
was frequently neglected. The Almemar (properly 
al-minbar, Arabic for ‘pulpit’) was mostly a 
rectangular structure occupying the centre of 
the building. It was used primarily for reading 
the Scriptures, but in Spanish synagogues it was 
also the place whence the praters were read. 

In many parts, especially in the East, the prayers 
are still read from a depressed part of the iSoor 
near the ark, to comply with the text, ‘ Out of the 
depths have I cried unto thee’ (Ps 130^). One of 
the greatest changes in synagogue architecture in 
modern times is due to the alteration in the 
position of the Almemar. This is now placed on 
the east side in many synagogues, forming with 
the ark one ornate structure containing the re- 
ceptacle for the scrolls and the platform for pre- 
centor and preacher. Many of the older syna- 
gogues made no provision for a pulpit ; for sermons 
were not regularly delivered in the synagogue 
until the 19th century. The place for the sermon 
was the school, or Beth Hammidrash. This modi- 
fication of the position of the Almemar has also 
affected the seating arrangements. In former 
times (and also at present in the majority of cases) 
the benches for men ran lengthwise on two sides 
of the building, the centre being empty with the 
exception of the Almemar. Nowadays the seats 
tend rather to face the ark, so that the worshippers 
are always turned to the east, the posture required 
during certain parts of the service. In the older 
mediaeval synagogues there were no galleries for 
women. Women had a separate prayer-room, 
which opened into the synagogue by a small 
window. When the synagogue proper became 
used by large numbers of women (as began to be 
habitual from the 14th cent.), the gallery became a 
prominent feature of synagogue structure. The 
gallery ran round three sides of the building, and 
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was protected by a lattice sufficiently thick to 
render the occupants of the gallery invisible from 
below. This grille has, however, been abandoned 
in modern times. 

A somewhat unreasonable preference for a 
pseudo- Moorish style of decoration has prevented 
synagogue architects from adopting classical styles, 
which are really more suited to the purpose. This, 
however, is now chanmg, and there are some fine 
specimens of classical types in various parts of 
the world. The contrast between the exterior and 
tjie interior of the synagogue has often been noted. 
The Talmud preferred an elevated site for the 
synagogue, but it became impolitic for the Jews 
to draw upon themselves the attention of the 
world , by making their places of worship too 
prominent. Hence there grew up a tendency to- 
wards mean exteriors with low elevations. Com- 
pensation was sought by deepening the floor. In 
the case of the old Karaite synagogue in Jerusalem 
the building is practically under ground. In 
Persia it was long forbidden for the synagogue to 
rise higher than any neighbouring mosque. It 
should, in passing, be remarked that in the East a 

ood many synagomes resemble mosques, and the 

omes of Moorish buildings in Spain have found 
wide imitation among the synagogues of Europe and 
America. Though the exteriors of synagogues were 
often poor, this was compensated for by the beauty 
of the interiors. In many cases, indeed, sobriety 
and even severity of taste prevailed, and no orna- 
ment at all was admitted. But the general ten- 
dency was towards ornate decoration : the lion, 
flowers, fruits, interlaced triangles, and other 
geometrical patterns (on Arab models), elaborate 
gilding, and arabesques, fine ornamentation of 
lamps, and such utensils of worship as are described 
in the article on Akt (Jewish) — in these directions 
much was possible. There were, by preference, 
twelve windows in the synagogue, but this number 
was not general. There were painted windows in 
the Cologne synagogue in the 12th cent., but it is 
only in recent times that such ornament has become 
at all common. Much more often the floor was 
richly covered with marble mosaics. A feature 
which added effect to the synagogue was the open 
space round it. This was sometimes laid out as a 
garden ; but, even when merely a court-yard, it lent 
itself to the marriage and other processions in 
which the Jews were adept. 

Limraturb.— S ee under Art (Jewish). 

I. Abrahams. 

ARCHITECTURE (Mithraic).— -According to 
Porphyry {de Antro Nymph, 6), Zoroaster had 
consecrated to Mithra in the mountains of Persia 
*a cave adorned with flowers and watered by 
springs,’ and from that fact the adherents of the 
sect had derived and kept the custom of per- 
forming their initiatory rites in natural or 
artificial caverns. Modem investigation has con- 
firmed the correctness of at least this latter 
statement. The worshippers of the Persian god, 
in order to carry on their worship, often took up 
their abode in rock-caves, and chose by preference 
for their sanctuaries places where a spring rose, 
or, at anv rate, where water was in the nei^bour- 
hood. ^ The orimn of this custom is more doubtful. 
Hoes it go ba^, as Porphyry states, to ancient 
Zoroastrianism? We know mat in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians offered their sacrifices on 
the tops of the moimtains (Herod, i. 131). Caverns 
may have been the first places where they put 
their gods under shelter (cf. Strabo, xi. 7, 5, p. 
510 C). On the other hand, caverns have served 
as temples in such different religions and among 
so many various races (Bbtticher, Tektonik der 
Hellenen, ii.^ 414ff. ; W. K. Smith, Bel, Sem,^ p. 
197 ff» ) that it is difficult to ascertain what influences 


may have enforced the universally obeyed law that 
Mithra must be worshipped in subterranean spelcea. 

Sometimes the followers of the sect chose theii 
abode in a spacious cavern, whose mouth then 
marked the threshold of the sanctuaty which was 
entirely contained within it. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the narrower caverns served simply 
as a shrine to the temple which extended before 
their entrance. When a subterranean cavern was 
unobtainable, they sometimes chose a circular group 
of rocks which could be roofed in, or they hollowed 
out the side of a hill, so that at least two of the 
four sides of the building might be formed by the 
solid rock. Often they were even content to 
carve the image of the bull-slaying Mithra on a 
vertical rock, which served as a support for a 
structure of which it formed the back wall. 

Thus we see the sanctuary gradually becoming 
separate from the mountain wMch at first enclosed 
it completely, and we can accordingly follow the 
successive stages of a development which little 
by little rendered the temple independent of the 
rock, from which it was originally inseparable. 

A last step was taken when in the towns or the 
plains, far from any rock-cave or natural spring, 
there arose ‘mithrsBums’ without a natural sup- 
port on any side. But they were always built in 
imitation of the caverns which they superseded, and 
continued to bear the technical name of speloeum 
(Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryph, 8 ; Porphyry, 
de Antro NyTiwh. 6 ; Tertull. de Corona, 15 j for 
inscriptions, cfT Cumont, Mon. Myst. MUh/ra, ii. 
536), although sometimes they received the more 
general name of templum. These two terms, like 
specus, spelunca, antrum (or cedes) and sacrarium 
(which on rare occasions are substituted for them), 
are used to denote one and the same kind of 
structure, as has been definitely shown by M. 
Wolff {Das Mithrasheiligtum). 

We possess at present the exact plans of a score 
of these subterranean temples which have been 
drawn in Italy, in Pannonia, in Dacia, in Brittany, 
and especially in Germany. Their likeness to each 
other proves that an almost uniform type was evety- 
where adhered to. In these temples, the orientation 
of which is very variable and not settled by any 
liturgical rule, different portions may be dis- 
tin^ished. They are enumerated in an inscription 
of Apulum {GIL ui. 1096) which mentions ‘ cryptam 
cum porticibus et apparatorio et exedra.’ 

A portico {porticus, GIL iii. 1096, 3960) faced 
the street. It was doubtless composed of a 
colonnade surmounted by a pediment. Thence 
one entered into a large haU, taepronaos, situated 
on the level or above the level of the ground 
{GIL xiv. 61). Through the wall at the back a 
door led as a rule into a smaller hall, the appara- 
torivm {GIL iii. 1096, 3960), that is to say, 
doubtless, the sacristy, where preparation was 
made for the celebration of the mysteries. From 
this sacristy, or, when it was absent, immediately 
under the portico, there was a flight of steps by 
which descent was made into the sanctuary proper, 
the crypta. This crypt imitated the appearance 
of the gloomy caves which it represented; occa- 
sionally even the walls were made to look like 
rock, and the crypt was always roofed with a 
vault, in which the worshippers saw an image of 
the sky. This was sometimes constructed in 
masonry, e.g, at St. Clement in Rome (Cumont, 
op. cit, ii. No. 19, fig. 30) ; sometimes the effect 
was produced by an arched and plastered ceiling. 
This ceiling was then attached to a gable roof 
covered with tiles, as is shown by the recent 
excavations at Camuntum {ih. No. 228^* ; cf. i. 60, 
n. 1). The crypt consisted first of all of a kind 
of platform which occupied the whole width of the 
hall ; the remainder of the hall was divided into 
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three parts — in the middle a passage of an average 
width of 2J metres, and on the two sides massive 
ledges of masonry stretching along the side- walls 
of the temple. The average height of these was 
about 80 centimetres, and the width about 1 J metres. 

Modem archaeologists have applied to the passajge 
the name cella^ and to the ledges that of podia^ 
hut these terms do not appear in the inscriptions, 
like the Latin names previously cited. Attempts 
have been made to compare this arrangement of 
the ‘mithraeums’ with the division of churches 
into three aisles, but the likeness is purely super- 
ficial. The podia, whose upper surfaces are 
slanting and whose width is not great, were 
occupied by the worshippers, who faaelt there, 
while the cella was reserved for the officiating 
riests. Here it was that the victims were sacri- 
ced, and that the ceremonies of initiation took 
place. In a 'mithraeum’ of Ostia {ih. 84c?), 7 semi- 
circles marked in the pavement undoubtedly" indi- 
cated the places where the priest paused to invoke 
the planets represented on the sides of the lateral 
ledges. In other parts certain receptacles appear 
to have held the water employed in purifications. 

At the end of the sanctuary facing the entrance 
there always rose a great piece of sculpture, the 
venerated image of Mithra sacrificing the bull 
(cf. art, Aet [Mithraic]), and before that were 
generally placed two altars, one of which seems 
tio have been especially dedicated to the sun and 
the other to the moon. The extremity of the 
spelcBum where the g^eat bas-relief was placed 
had no absolute fixity in its arrangement, some- 
times it occupied an apse {absidata, GIL iii. 968 ,* 
exedra, iii 1096), making a projection in the 
exterior wall at the back ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, two walls sloping inwards formed a niche 
where the sculpture was placed. Occasionally the 
bas-relief, revolving on itself in this niche or apse, 
could, during the services, present successively its 
two sculptured sides to the worshippers. There 
were also cases when the architect dispensed with 
these additions. The wall at the back was plain 
and the sculpture was made to fit into a recess m its 
thickness, or to rest upon a base. The part of the 
temple, generally raised above the rest, where this 
sacred image was displayed, formed a kind of inner 
shrine accessible apparently only to the priests, 
and sometimes screened off by wooden railings. 

It is difficult to settle the origin of the arrange- 
ment in the * mithrseums * which we find in vogue 
under the Empire. We have no exact information 
regarding the sanctuaries of Mithra in the East, 
and we do not know if the plan adopted in Europe 
was already followed there. We are, however, m 
a position to state that the portico and the 
pediment were imitated from the Greek temples, 
which transmitted their Greek name, pronaos, to 
this fore-part of the building. We may surmise 
that the apse, which, moreover, is often wanting, 
is borrowed from the Roman basilicas, but the 
interior arrangement of the crypt remains as yet 
inexplicable. The division of tms hall into three 
parts of unequal height does not offer, so far as 
the present writer knows, any likeness to any 
other kind of ancient architecture, and its re- 
semblance to the early Christian basilicas is 
purely superficial. We must not conceive of 
these ‘ mithrseums ’ as structures of vast propor- 
tions. Covered as they were by a single roof, 
they could not easily be enlarged. Tne most 
considerable of them are 20 metres in length by 
6 to 8 in width, and not more than a hundred 
persons could find room on the stone ledges. Thus 
there are often several temples collected in the 
same place, even in very small towns (five at 
Ostia, four at Aquincum and Apulum, three at 
Heddemheim and Friedberg, etc.). 


These small buildings were brilliantly orna- 
mented. In the richest sanctuaries, marbles and 
mosaics covered the ground, the walls, and even 
the roof ; in the poorest, stucco-work and plaster- 
coatings decorated with brilliant colours sufficed. 
When the lamps were lit, this gorgeous ornamenta- 
tion was intended to harmonize with the various 
colours of the bas-reliefs and the statues in order 
to produce a more vivid effect. 

Often, instead of building a temple for a body 
of worshippers, wealthy Romans used to place a 
cellar at their disposal. The traditional plan of 
the ‘mithrseums’ had then to be modified in 
accordance with local peculiarities. The division 
of the crypt into three parts was always preserved, 
but the accessory constructions, the pronaos and 
the apse, disappeared. The apparatorium was 
removed to a contiguous hall, which was used as 
a sacristy. It is thus often difficult, in examining 
ruins, to ascertain where the owner’s oratory ended 
and where his kitchen commenced. 

Litbraturb. — Wolff, ‘ Ueber die architektonische Beschaffen- 
heit der Mithrasheiligtiimer ’ in i>as Mithra^heiligturn von Gross 
Krotunhurg, Cassel, 1882, pp. 86, 101 ; Cumont, TsccUs et monu- 
ments figures relatifs aux mysthres de Mithra, Brussels, 1894-0i>, 
i. 64-67, ol which we have given a r6sum6 here. Nothing of 
importance has been found since the publication of this book. 
The principal discoveries are those of the ‘ mithrsBum ’ of House- 
steads [Borcovicus] on the Roman Wall (Bosanquet, Archceohgia 
Uliana, 1904, xxv. 268 ff.), and of Saalburg (near Frankfort), 
which has been re-constructed by the skill of the architect 
Jacobi, and can be visited. FraNZ CxTMONT. 

ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan). — Intro^ 
duction . — Muhammadan architecture deserving of 
the name is that style of architecture which has 
sprung up alongside of the Islamic civilization, 
and which borrows from the very characteristics of 
the social conditions in the midst of which it has 
been developed a distinctly peculiar and well- 
defined impress. As a matter of fact, it should 
be remarked that, although architecture is an art 
whose productions originate in the fulfilling of an 
actual need and the accomplishing of a useful pur- 
pose, and consequently are primarily utilitarian, 
yet, among all the arts, it is that one which ex- 
presses itself in the least realistic way, which 
demands for its comprehension the greatest power 
of abstract thought, and whose monuments are 
able to produce on the mind the most refined 
impressions. One might almost say that archi- 
tecture, with music, is one of the most striking 
creations of the human mind, since, like music, it 
borrows its means of expression not from concrete 
things, as sculpture and painting do, but from 
successions of abstractions, of relations, of emo- 
tions and associations which affect the least ma- 
terial portions of our being. Architecture 's an 
art whose origins lie far back in the past, and 
yet even at the earliest period the fundamental 
characteristics of architectural composition were 
clearly defined. This remarkable fact is due 
to the simplicity of the component parts, the 
regularity of tne plans, the grandeur of the 
facades, and the mystery inseparable from sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to the Deity. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the construction of temples that 
the first architects worthy of the name produced 
their first works. The temple is thus the first 
building on which the newly - developed human 
spirit desired to impress a more lofty character 
than that required to satisfy the material needs 
of the utilitarian. Men aimed at giving to the 
building intended for the worship of Deity a char- 
acter superior not only to that given to ordinary 
human dwellings, but to that of royal palaces. 

When Islam came on the scene, the numan race 
had already travelled far from its origins, and the 
religious idea had already found diverse expression 
in tne monuments of Chaldsea, Assyria, Babylonia, 
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Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and 
Byzantium. Thus the first Muhammadan temples, 
the first mosques during the early centuries of the 
Hijra, assumed no other forms than those de- 
rived from imitation of monuments already existing 
where the new reli^on was established bv right 
of conquest. The mst architects and artificers of 
Islam, therefore, had no other means of expression 
than the procedure or tradition of the art of the 
Byzantines, Copts, Sasanians, or Indians. But 
these pre-existing element* were applied to new 
purposes : the new religion had neither mysteries, 
nor sacraments, nor priesthood properly so called. 
None of its temples was to ensnrine the wonder- 
working image of a Deity, or of a saint, or the 
Divinity itself contained m consecrated elements. 
The mosque was only a place of prayer, of preach- 
ing, and, up to a‘ certain point, of instruction. It 
was, properly speaking, a place of meeting in the 
general sense of that word (the gama). 

The first mosque^ at Medina, where the Prophet 
collected his earliest disciples, was an enclosure 
open to the sky, having one part sheltered by a 
flat roof supported by wooden pillars covered with 
plaster, and the Prophet ascended some steps in 
order to preach. 

Here, then, we have in their simplest form the 
elements of the mosque— a court, porches to shelter 
the worshippers, the pulpit for the preacher to stand 
in, and the recess, or mihrdb, the situation of which 
indicates the q^ibla^ or the direction in which one 
ought to turn in order to have one’s face directed 
towards the central shrine, the Ka*ba of Mecca. 

This Kaba, the real sanctuary of Islam, and the 
only one which has a supernatural significance, is 
not a mosque. It is the * House of God ’ built by 
Abraham, and there is set in the side of it a 
miraculous and Divine stone. It is the Egyptian 
‘ naos,’ or rather the Jewish * ark,’ where the in- 
visible and indivisible God is present. But it is not 
the prototype of the mosque. The form speci- 
ally typical of the mosque is the pillared haU, like 
the 'Amr mosque at Cairo, the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the primitive al-Aqsa mosque 
at Jerusalem, the mosque of Cordova, the great 
mosque of Samarra, etc. The origin of this form 
is easily explained when we remember that in 
order to recite their prayers the Musalmans are 
arranged in ranks parallel to the wall at the end 
of the mosque where the mihrdb is, which indicates 
the direction of Mecca. This is the original and 
specially Islamic plan of a place for worship. 

The Muhammadans, whose energetic advance 
had, so to speak, extended the limits of the ancient 
world, had continued their progress from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Java ; and irom the early centuries 
of the Hijra the empire of Islftm united under 
one faith the most widely difiering nations. The 
very diversity of the races conquered by Islam 
was destined to give rise to variety in Muham- 
madan architecture, for wherever the new religion 
was planted, it found itself face to face with fully 
formed civilizations possessing a well-defined archi- 
tecture, and often very skilful workmen. The 
result was that the architecture of the early Mu- 
hammadan buildings was the native architecture, 
more or less strongly affected by new ideas, and 
without the representations of living creatures. 
W e ought then to divide the study of Muhammadan 
architecture into as many sections as these distinct 
nationalities. But it is possible to bring them 
under more simple divisions. All Muhammadan 
buildings, or rather all the schools of Muham- 
madan architecture, may be arranged in five great 
subdivisions. (By this term ‘school’ is meant the 
division or distinction of styles in the same way 
that, with regard to painting, we use the expressions 
‘school of Bologna,^ ‘school of Florence,^ ‘school 


of Venice,’ etc.) Under these headings, we may 
enter all ^ hitherto existing monuments without 
consideration of the periods in which they occur. 
This method of subdivision seems suificiently justi- 
fied, firstly by geo^aphical, secondly by historical 
considerations. These great subdivisions will then 
take the following titles : — (1) The ^ro-Egyptian 
school (comprising monuments of Eigypt, Syria, 
and Arabia). (2) The Moorish or Maghrib school 
(monuments of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Spain, 
and Sicily). (3) The Persian school (monuments 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan), (4) The 
Turkish or Ottoman school (monuments of Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Turkey in Europe). 
(5) The Indian school (monuments of Hindustan). 
We shall not here speak of the mosques of China, 
which have nothing of special interest for us, since 
they are built in the pure Chinese style, and are 
not distinguished by any characteristic from the 
architecture used in the public or religious build- 
ings of China (see Architectuke [Chinese]). 

General characteristics of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, — Muhammadan architecture, as stated 
above, is derived, generally speaking, from local 
architectures modified by MLuhammadan ideas. 
What are these ideas, and in what did they differ 
from former ones ? This is the principal question 
to settle ; for architecture may be considered in a 
eneral way as the art of carrying out given ideas 
y methods which allow the materials at one’s 
disposal to be employed to the best practical and 
aesthetic advantage. 

These ideas in the department with which we 
are now more particularly engaged, that is to say, 
religious architecture, are, as we already said when 
treating of the mosque, entirely different from 
those governing Christian churches or ancient 
temples. Other Muhammadan buildings are also 
inspired by a religious purpose; these are the 
schools, the madrasas — colleges or academies— the 
zdwiyas, or places of meeting, and the shrines to 
which are attached religious endowments, such as 
schools, fountains, and alms-honses. 

Another condition to he fulfilled was the exclu- 
sion of representations of living creatures from the 
ornamentation used. Although it may be proved 
that this restriction hardly applied except to reli- 
gious buildings, and that the texts, as well as the 
monuments, show us that representations of living 
creatures were not systematically excluded from 
the ornamentation oi private or public buildings, 
palaces, houses, etc., it is none the less true that, 
in general, the architectural decoration of Muham- 
madan buildings has conformed to this principle. 
Consequently all the subjects of decoration in 
Muhammadan art have been found in ornamenta- 
tion borrowed from the vegetable kingdom and 
from geometry. 

The first architects, whether Muhammadans or 
Christians, who raised the mosques of Islftm drew 
from sources which differed according to their 
country. But these influences, whether Byzantine, 
Coptic, Sasanian, Indian, Africo- or Ihero-Latin, 
have been in a fashion mingled, and as it were 
interpenetrated, often because of circumstances 
quite peculiar to Islam. These will be indicated 
presently. Finally, nomadic art, if we may use 
such an expression, had a profound influence on 
the art of tslftm. The art of nomads, which in- 
cludes the ornamentation of tents, the decoration 
of saddlery, of carpets, of hangings — an art which 
may still be studied in the productions of the 
nomadic tribes from the extreme west of Morocco 
to the centre of Turkestan — ^which is based upon 
tradition, and sometimes reaches a high pitch of 
refinement, has not existed without exercising a 
remarkable and important influence on the internal 
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1. The Syro-Egyptian school. — This division 
is treated in a separate article— -Architecture 
(Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt)— and will not 
be discussed here. 

2 . The Moorish or Maghrib school. — The term 
‘ Maghrib ’ indicates the whole of Northern Africa 
lying, of course, west of Eg^t. Two elements 
have contributed to form the Muhammadan art of 
the Maghrib ; on the one side the local traditions, 
Roman, Romano-Berber, and Byzantine in Africa, 
Roman, Romano-Iberian, and V isigothic in Spain ; 
and, on the other, the introduction of Oriental 
architecture which appears to have been in the 
first place the Byzantine architecture of Syria, 
for certain Syrian forms seem to have been intro- 
duced directly into Africa. To be convinced of 
this, one has only to compare the Aghlabid gates 
of the great mosque of Tunis and the eastern 
facade of the great mosque of Sfax with the 
lateral fa 9 ades of the great church of Qal’at 
Sim'ftn (de Vogu4, Architecture civile et religieuse 
dans la Syrie centrals et le Haouran du au 
vii^ siicle). Another source of inspiration bor- 
rowed from the East, but this time from the 
Muhammadan East, is the plan of the mosques. 
The present writer has shown in his manual of 
Muhammadan architecture {Manuel d’art musul- 
maney Paris, 1907, i. {History of Architecture]) 

isting between the plan of the 


, as a rule. 


the likeness existing T v/v/** i/iiX5 jjxoixi ux i/ilt; 

Zituna mosque at Tunis and that of the great 
mosque of Damascus, which itself is suggested by 
the plan of the great church of St. Simon at Qal’at 
Sim'an (de Vogu6, op, cit, ii. pi. 139), two of the 
great aisles of which were joined at the ends by a 
transept running at right angles to them. This 
comparison has never been made so far as the 
present writer knows; it is, however, veiy re- 
markable. G. Mar^ais has mentioned in the tievue 
Africaine the numerous ideas borrowed, according 
to the Arab historians of Spain, from the Arab 
monuments of Syria by the architects of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. This process of borrowing was 
quite natural because of the Syrian origin of the 
Umayyads of Spain, But the prototype of the 

S -eat mosque of Cordova cannot be looked for at 
amascus; its plan presents no resemblance to 
that of the great mosque of that city. We must 
find it at J erusalem in the plan of the chief mosque 
al-Aq§ft. Guy le Strange, in his work, Palestine 
under the Moslems (London, 1890), has given a 
restored plan of it according to the description of 
Muqqadasi, which shows its arrangement in A.D. 
986.* The ancient mo^ue of Jerusalem was 15 
aisles in breadth and 21 in length ; that of Cordova 
11 aisles in breadth and 21 in length (at least 
originally) ; both have side-gates on the eastern 
facade. Idrisi, quoted by le Strange {op, cit, p. 
108), seems to have noticed this likeness, whiSi 
le Strange has perfectly understood (p, 103). As 
to the decoration of the mosque at Cordova, 
it is borrowed partly from %zantine art, and 
partly from Arab or Syrian or MTesopotamian orna- 
mentation. This is certainly no longer doubtful, 
so that we can ascertain the origin of the serrated 
arches used systematically in the great mosque at 
Cordova, and recurring in the palace of Hariin al- 
Rashid at Racca (Saladin, op, cit, p. 323, fig. 291), 
the al-Ashik palace at Samarra {ib, p. 325), of 
which General de Beyli6 1 was the first to publish 
a very correct view (de Be^li6, Prome et Samarra, 
Paris, 1907, pL xiii.), and in the interior archivolts 
of the southern windows of the great mosque of 
Samarra {ib. p. 81). The horse-shoe arch is also 
of Oriental origin — Mesopotamian or Sasanian (ex- 
emplified in the secondary gate of the Palace of 
* It was the mosqtte re-built by *Abdi al-Halik towards 691 ol 
our era, and restored in 746 by al-Man^ur. 

tot also the work of Herzfeld published since that of 
General de Beyli^. 
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Ctesiphon ; see Herzfeld, Samarra), for it is found 
in rersia at Firuzabad and at Taq^-i-Girra. 
This mosque - plan of which we have just been 
speaking is, to a certain extent (except in the pro- 
portion between the breadth and the length of 
the building), that of the mosques with aisles, like 
the *Amr mosque at Cairo, and those of Samarra 
which de Beyli6 and Herzfeld have described, 
and that of Abu-Dilif which de Beyli6 was the 
first to portray, but these are later than the 
mosque of Cordova. They are mentioned here as 
giving the characteristics of the typical plan of the 
mosque, and comprising in themselves all that 
we know at present regarding the most ancient Mu- 
hammadan monuments of Mesopotamia j for the 
monuments of Samarra and of Aou-Dilif owe abso- 
lutely nothing to Syrian architectural traditions, 
whicii are based upon the use of dressed stone. 
These, on the other hand, are constructions of 
brick, and consequently connected with the pure 
Mesopotamian tradition, though strongly influenced 
by Sasanian art. 

Thus, then, Spain appears to have been more 
directly influenced by Syria and Mesopotamia than 
was the case with Northern Africa. The great 
mosque of Kairwan in Tunis, for example, borrows 
an ancient or Byzantine character from all the 
ancient and Byzantine fragments which have been 
employed for its construction in columns, bases, 
and capitals. Arab historians, however, attribute 
to a Syrian architect the dome covered with green 
enamelled tiles which Ibrahim ibn al-Aghlab caused 
to be constructed above the porch of the celebrated 
mosque. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
horse-shoe arch, the employment of which may 
be considered one of the characteristic principles 
of Moorish art, is borrowed from Sasanian archi- 
tecture, for it is found in Persia in the Taq-i- 
Girra, the palace of Sarvistan, and in Mesopo- 
tamia in the celebrated palace of Chosroes at 
Ctesiphon — in the gates on the ground floor. It 
appears to have been employed there in a sys- 
tematic fashion, while in tne Christian monu- 
ments of central Syria and in certain buildings of 
Armenia it appears to have been used only in an 
intermittent way. The most ancient examples of 
the use of this arch may be seen in Tunis in the 
inner window of the mogfiim of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, in the central motive of 
the interior faqade of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, 
and in the eastern side faqade of the great mosque 
at Sfax. This arch, which has been justly com- 
pared in shape to a horse-shoe, has been system- 
atically used in the celebrated mosque of Cor- 
dova. It is found in the windows, the gates, and 
the interior arches, whether they are many-lobed 
or not. 

Finally, local Christian art, whether African or 
Spanish, also had much influence on the archi- 
tecture of the Maghrib. Byzantine art did not 
operate in the same way. Although some very 
important buildings were erected by the Byzantines 
in Carthage, it is not possible to assert, from what 
we at present know of them, the Byzantine char- 
acter of the gates built or of the binding stones 
used at Tunis or at Sfax. At both Tunis and 
Sfax they are connected with the forms of Byzan- 
tine art belonging to central Syria. Such are the 
drums which support the domes of the Zitima 
mosque at Tunis, the Aghlabid gates of this 
mosque, and the gates of the eastern facade of 
the great mosque of Sfax. Moorish Spain, on 
the contrary, received, by means of artists sum- 
moned from Constantinople to Cordova, a genuine 
influx of decorative Byzantine art, recognizable in 
the first instance in certain parts of the sculpture 
i>f the mihrdb, but above all in the admirable 


enamelled mosaics executed on the spot by the 
Byzantine artists who came for the purpose from 
Constantinople. 

We may here recapitulate the chronology of these early monu- 
ments of the Maghrib ; 


60 670 Founding of the great mosque at Kairwan 

by Okba ibn Nafi. 

114 782 Founding of the Zituna mosque at Tunis by 

Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab. 

15S 770 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 

As early as the 8th cent, the new style in 
Spain assumed quite a distinct character; for 
the great mosque of Cordova is obviously a build- 
ing of a style absolutely and clearly defined. On 
the contrary, we do not find in Northern Africa, 
whether in Tunis, or Algeria, or Morocco, such a 
homogeneity of style in the first Arab buildings. 
The successive restorations of the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the traces of which are still 
sufficiently visible on the building itself, the Aghla- 
bid portions of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, of 
the great mosoue of Beja, and of that of Sfax 
in Tunis, no longer ^ve us the impression of 
a well-defined style. The reason for this must 
very probably be found in the fact that the com- 
mencement of the Umayyad Khalifate of Cordova 
constituted a political and social regime on a suffi- 
ciently firm basis to give to the country such 
prosperity that the magnificence of the build- 
ings far surpassed those of Africa, which was 
then a mucn poorer country. On the other 
hand, the continual relations of Cordova with 
Syria, and the arrival in Spain of a great number 
of followers of the Umayyads, made Arabized 
Andalusia at this time, so to speak, a second 
Arabized Syria. The proofs of this are abundant 
in the Arab historians and even in the build- 
ings. 

In the nth cent, the influence of Middle Asia, 
that is to say, of Mesopotamia and perhaps even of 
Persia, was making itself felt in Africa in the style 
of the buildings of Qal'a of the Beni HammSd, 
and probably m those of Bougie, which are un- 
fortunately thus far not known to us except from 
descriptions of Arab writers. It made itself felt 
also in Sicily, which had passed from the yoke of 
the Aghlabids under that of the Fatimids, and in 
which we recognize the Arab style only by the 
traces which Arab arts have left in the buildings 
of the 12th cent., erected there by the Norman 
kings. 

At the end of the 11th cent., from the time when 
Yusuf ibn Tashfin united Spain and the Maghrib 
under his authority, a modification seems to be 
introduced into the Arab architecture of Spain; 
and it appears that this modification is due to 
Moroccan artists ; this cannot, however, be posi- 
tively established by examples of an authentic 
date. The magnificence of Fez and of Marrakesh 
under the Almoravids completely explains how 
the architects who contributed to the adornment 
of these two towns were consequently able to 
exercise influence, either directly or by means of 
their pupils, on the tendencies of the school of 
Andalusia. This change of style is apparent at 
Toledo in the Puerta del Sol, and later under the 
Almohads in the great mosque of Tlemsen, and in 
certain portions of the mosque of Tinmel, which 
has recently been discovered and described by 
I)outt4. 

It was not till the 12th cent, of our era that the 
new style really spread in a wonderful manner, by 
this time freed from antique ox Byzantine imita- 
tions, and clearly marked by qualities of taste, of 
sobriety, of elegance and restrained luxuriance, 
which render the monuments bequeathed to us 
true masterpieces. 
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A short enumeration will give the chronological sequence of 
these. 

Christian 

Hijra. 

398 1007 Founding of the mosque of Qal'a of the Beni 

Hammad (Algeria, ih the present province 

of Constantine). 

459 1068 Founding of the mosque of Bougie by an- 

Na§ir. 

460 1069 The Almoravids found Marrakesh and beautify 

Fez. 

478 1086 Conquest of Spain by Yusuf ibn Tashfm. 

481 1088 Puerta del Sol at Toledo. 

624 1181 Tlemsen restored by Abd-al-Mu*min. 

530 1136 The cupola of the great mosque of Tlemsen built. 

670 1174 Construction of the great mosque of Seville. 

From 674 A.H. (A.D. 1178) to 590 A.H. (A.D. 1194) 
Ya'qub al-Man§ur covered Morocco and Andalusia 
with numerous buildings. In Morocco, Chella, 
Rabat, Marrakesh, Ceuta, Alcazar- Kabir, Man- 
sura, mosques, fortifications, and buildings of 
every kind are ascribed to him. In Spain, and 
especially at Seville, he built mosques, qasbas, 
fortifications, quays, and aqueducts, and he com- 
pleted the great mosque whose minaret is still 
standing almost entirely intact. The Kutubiya of 
Marrakesh, the tower of ^fasan at Rabat, the 
minaret of Chella, and its fortified enclosure may 
be considered the most perfect types of this fine 
architecture. In A.H. 596 (A.D. 1199) the Alcazar 
of Seville was founded, but the 13th cent, was 
destined to inaugurate for the Moorish style a 
period of luxuriance and florid abundance quite 
different from the preceding one. 

The tomb of Sidi bu Madina at Tlemsen gives 
an idea of this new development. In 1230 the 
Alhambra of Granada "was commenced, in 1231 the 
mosque of the Qasba at Tunis was founded by Abu 
Zakariya, a work of Andalusian architecture in 
which nothing any longer recalls the first Arab 
monuments of Tunis. For a large number of 
emigrants from Andalusia had a hand in it, not 
only because of the fall of the Almohads, but espe- 
cially because, owing to the want of native artists, 
the 5afsids, as Ibn Sa'id tells us, imported 
their architects, their workers in enamel, and 
even their gardeners from Andalusia. Enamelled 
earthenware, in fact, had been used in the Maghrib 
from a considerably remote period; we cannot 
precisely fix the introduction of it previous to the 
buildings of Qal'a of the Beni Hammad which date 
from the commencement of the 11th cent, of our 
era, and in the ruins of which Paul Blanchet dis- 
covered a considerable quantity of fragments of 
enamelled facings, bricks, pieces of binding masonry 
and mosaic, etc. From that period this manufac- 
ture, which must have been introduced by Asiatic 
workmen, spread in the Maghrib. Their origin 
is Asiatic, since the only architectural enamelled 
earthenware work we know in the Maghrib, pre- 
vious to this period, consists of the famous squares 
with metallic reflexions with which Ibrahim ibn 
al-Aghlab adorned the minbar of the mosque of 
8idi Okba at Kairwan, and which he caused to 
be brought from Baghdad. By successive im- 
provements this art rapidly attained to that 
delicacy of execution which we admire in the 
monuments of Tlemsen, Seville, Granada, and 
Morocco. Enamelled earthenware is at first used 
in mosaic, consisting of pieces cut out by hand and 
placed together, either in hollows cut in slabs of 
marble or of hard stone, as in the Qal'a build- 
ings of the Beni Hammad, or on a coating of 
mortar as at Tlemsen and at Chella ; in those 
cases its use is combined with that of enamelled 
brick. It is ve:^ probable that at first faience 
was used in this way in order to imitate the 
mosaics of marble which the Arab artists, follow- 
ing the example of the Romans and the Byzan- 
tines, had constructed in Syria, in Egypt, and 
in Sicily. They had even found in Africa some 


ancient specimens to copy, for the present 
writer once sketched a fragment of white marble 
inlaid with coloured marbles found at Lixus 
(Morocco) by H. de la Martinifere. This frag- 
ment dates from the 5th cent, of our era, and 
evidently belongs to that series of works in marble 
mosaic which served as models to the Arab work- 
men. This work in faience mosaic, or rather in 
marquetry, was afterwards succeeded by square 
tiles, on which pieces of enamel in slignt relief 
showed the usual ornamentation. Later they 
contented themselves with tracing in black lines 
on the white enamel a polygonal design with 
tracery worked in different colours. At a still 
later date the purely geometrical ornamentation 
was replaced by a floral decoration or one of 
some conventional pattern. In Persia and in 
Turkestan we shall be able to trace a similar 
development in ceramic decoration. There is no 
doubt that this art was of Asiatic origin. The 
similarity between the Spanish enamelled decora^ 
tions and those in the famous frieze of archers in 
the apaddna of Susa is obvious. On the othei 
hand, the likeness of the enamelling of the most 
ancient enamelled vases found at ilacca (Meso- 
potamia) to the enamel-work of the Maghrib at 
once leads us to connect the latter with an Asiatic 
origin, since we may confidently assign the most 
ancient enamel- work of Racca to the period of the 
Abbasids. But the intermediary link which would 
enable us to connect the enamel ornamentation 
of the Achsemenians with that of the AbbSsids 
is stiU wanting. We do not know what sort of 
fictile art was used in the architecture of the 
Arsacids and the Sasanians, although from a 

B e in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana by 
bratus we may conclude that, at the time 
when the latter wrote, enamelled earthenware 
still formed one of the most characteristic com- 
ponents of the architectural decoration of the 
monuments and palaces of Babylon. 

This digression, though somewhat long, on the 
use and origin of enamel- work in Moorish architec- 
ture, is, however, indispensable in order to show 
by how slight a link Moorish art is connected with 
that of the Mesopotamian East. We have seen 
above that Racca and al-Ashik show us in their 
Abbasid monuments the many-lobed arches to the 
use of which Moorish architecture owes one of its 
most elegant characteristics. The plan of the 
Moorish mosque was originally the plan with aisles, 
as in the 'Amr mosque at Cairo. This plan, 
which recurs in Tunis, in Algeria, and in Morocco, 
slightly modified by the broadening of the central 
nave and the aisle which runs along the mihrdb- 
wall, undergoes a gradual alteration. Already 
in the Qal'a buildings of the Beni Hammad an 
enclosed chancel was outlined before the milirdb. 
This is only slightly indicated in the great mosque 
of Tlemsen (530 A.H. = A.I). 1136), but is clearly de- 
fined two centuries later in the mosque of Man^tlra 
at Tlemsen (737-744 A.H.=A.D. 1337-1344). It 
comprises the following : a fore-court, a minaret 
commanding the entrance, side porticoes in the 
court, a large hall with parallel aisles, and at the 
end the maqsura, or chancel, in front of the 
mihrdhy marked by a cupola crowning a square 
hall. This is the same arrangement as exists in 
principle in the great mosque of Cordova, but 
at Tlemsen it is differently emphasized. This 
maqmray instead of seeming to be a mere adjunct 
of the building as at Cordova, is at Tlemsen an 
integral portion of it, and forms, so to speak, the 
main feature, thus indicating in a formal way the 
real sanctuary of the mosque. 

As this article is limited chiefly to the study of 
the religious monuments, we shall dwell on civil 
architecture only very briefly. The buildings, 
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however, which the Moors have left in Spain — 
the palaces of Tunis, of Algiers, of Morocco, of 
Fez, and of Mequinez, cannot be passed over. 

The architecture of the houses of the Maghrib 
contains at the same time suggestions from Roman 
and Byzantine houses, and veiy probably also from 
houses of Mesopotamia and Persia. We do not 
know any very ancient Arab houses in the North of 
Africa, but the persistence with which the plan of 
these houses is reproduced, with very few varia- 
tions, leads us to believe that the prototype has 
never lacked the features with which we are 
familiar : an interior court, the division of the 
house into the selandik, or open portion, used for 
receptions, and the hanm^ or private part, un- 
entered by visitors, and reserved exclusively for 
women and domestic life. It is accordingly a 
variation of the Roman house. This is understood | 
more easily when we remember that the early Arab ‘ 
conquerors of Northern Africa took up their abode 
at mrat in the Roman or Byzantine houses, which 
still existed in great numbers, just as the French 
took up their abode, at the commencement of their 
occupation of the country, in the Arab houses of 
Tunis and Algeria. 

From the earliest period the palaces have been 
buildings of great magnificence, and the descrip- 
tions of the Arab historians give us full informa- 
tion regarding the luxurious style in which they 
were decorated and furnished. Of these we may 
mention, by way of example, the famous palace 
of Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova, the palace of 
Mustan§ir in Tunis (described by Ibn gEaldun, 
History of the Berbers), which possessed elevated 
pavilions, cupolas, kiosks, aqueducts, fountains, and 
large basins, forming, as it were, liquid mirrors. 
These were also to be found in the Sasanian palace 
of Qa§r-i Shinn, and have remained from that time 
a traditional ornament in Persia. Mustan^iPs 
palace also contained pavilions with marble columns 
and wainscottings of marble and faience mosaics. 
The palace of the Sultan Hamadites of Bougie, 
and tnose of Fez, Morocco, and Mequinez, were 
not less magnificent. We can have, so to speak, 
an ocular demonstration of the splendour to which 
Moorish architecture had attained in the Alhambra 
of Granada, of which the greater part is still 
standing, although hy an unaccountable whim 
Charles V. caused the south wing to be destroyed 
in order to build in its place a palace of lamentable 
mediocrity. 

_ Part of the plan of the Alhambra is an exten- 
sion of the plan of the Arab house. There are 
always numerous^ structures surrounding courts 
bordered by porticoes, with fountains or large 
uncovered basins. There is no need to enlarge, in 
addition, on the lavishness and taste with which a 

t reat wealth of constantly varied decoration has 
een expended on every portion of this delightful 
palaee, which is the glory of Granada and of 
Arabized Spain (see Art [Muh.]). 

After the final expulsion of the Arabs from 
Spain, Morocco^ Algeria, and Tunis received the 
exiles, who carried thither their artistic traditions. 
These underwent profound changes in Algeria 
and Tunis ; but in Morocco they were preserved, 
not entirely in their pristine purity, yet in a way 
so nearly complete as to give to the Moroccan 
buildings, down to the latest times, an artistic 
character ve:^ superior to that of the buildings of 
Algeria and Tunis. 
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Chronology of the Buildings of the Maghrib. 

Christian 

Era. 

670 Okba ibn Nafi founds Kairwan and its great 
mosque. 

708 pEasanibn Nu'man re-builds the great mosque 
of Kairwan, and builds the al-Ksar mosque 
at Tunis. 


Christian 
Era. 

732 Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab founds the Zituna 
mosgue at Tunis. 

770 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 
837 Ziyadet Allah restores the great mosque of 
Kairwan. 

869 Founding of the Kairuin mosque at Fez. 

936 'Abd ar-Rahman in. founds the palace 
Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova. 

1007 Hammad ibn BulukMun ibn Zayri founds the 
Qal’a mosque of the Beni Hammad. 

1068 An-Nagir founds the mosque of Bougie. 

1069 The Almoravids found the mosques of 
Morocco (Marrakesh). 

1186 Cupola of the great mosque at Tlemsen. 

1168 *Abd al-Mu'mln enlarges the Tinmel mosque 
at Morocco. 

1174 The architect 'Abd Allah ibn Amr commences 
to build the great mosque of Seville, 

1194 Buildings of Ya'qub al-Mangur at Rabat, 
Chella, Morocco, Seville. 

1199 Tomb of Sidi bu Madina at Tlemsen. 

Building of the Alcazar of Seville. 

1211 Completion of the great mosque of Bougie, 
1281 Mosque of Qasba at Tunis. 

1299 Abii-Ya'qub an-Nasir builds in three years 
the town of Man?ura near Tlemsen. 

1818 Mosque of Sidi Ibrahim at Tlemsen. 

1821 Restoration of the Andalusian mosque at Fez. 
1853 Mosque of Sidi al-HaIwi at Tlemsen. 

1864 Completion of the Alhambra of Granada, 
founded in 628 a.h. (a.d. 1230). 

1460 Zawiya of Sidi ibn Aruz at Tunis. 

1677 Al-Mansur-az-Zahihi builds the famous palace 
al«Bedi* at Morocco, and a kiosk m the 
Kairuin mosque at Fez. 

1631 Mosque Hamuda Pasha at Tunis. 

1700 Completion of the mosque of Sidi Mahrez at 
^ Tunis. 

3 * The Persian School (Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Turkestan, etc.). — We have already spoken of the 
mo^ues of Mesopotamia, Samarra, and Abu-Bilif. 
In Persia the style is quite difierent. Yet the 
most ancient Persian mosques whose plans are 
known to us are built with aisles like the 
primitive mosques. The arrangement of these 
IS still recognizable in the plan of the Juma 
mosque at Isfahan built in 14^163 a.h. under the 
Khalifate of the Abbasid al-Man§iir; but in this 
plan there is a peculiar arrangement : in the court 
there is an isolated structure on a square plan. 
Bieulafoy describes a similar square pavilion in the 
centre of the old mosque of Shiraz built in A.B. 876 
by Amr ibn Laith. This pavilion is evidently a 
reminiscence of the Ka'ba of Mecca, for it is known 
at Shiraz by the name of Khuda Khan, or ‘ House 
of God.’ We should mention also the Juma 
mosque of Kazvin, re-built by Harun al-Rashid in 
A.D. 790 on the plan of the ancient mosque erected 
in the early years of the Hijra hy Muhammad ibn 
al-Rajjaj. 

At a period which it is as yet impossible to define, 
a remarkable development affects the arrangement 
of the Persian mosques : on the four sides of the 
court of the mosque there open enormous porches of 
great height and in the form of an immense arcade. 
These llwdns, as they are called, are certainly a 
reminiscence of the Ivwdn of ChosroSs, the Taj-i- 
Kisra of Ctesiphon, the magnificence of which had 
astonished the first Arab conquerors, and the 
recollection of which was always present in the 
minds of Oriental monarchs when they were erect- 
ing great buildings. Muhammadan historians, in 
fact, when they wish to emphasize the splendour 
of a building raised by one of their monarchs, 
always compare it to the Uwdn of Chosroes, to the 
buildings of Mada’in, etc. In the plan of all the 
Persian mosques this detail (the llwdm) always 
re-appears, and we find the same architectural 
feature in certain mosques of Turkestan and especi- 
ally of Samarcand — mosques which also serve the 
purpose of madrasas, i,e. schools or academies, 
or rather universities. When we closely examine 
the plan of the Juma mosque of Isfahan, we easily 
see how Malik Shah, Shah Tamasp, and Shah 
Abbas, in their successive enlargements of the 
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building, changed its original appearance in order 
finally to give it that demiite character which has 
been, so to speak, the type to which the Persian 
mosques have conformed, and which is so admirably j 
condensed in the plan of the imperial mosque of 
Isfahan erected under Shah Abbas. This latter 
may be considered as the chef oeuvre of religious 
architecture in Persia, where we find no other 
mosques with aisles, but only the four great llwdns, 
one of which serves as a porch of entry, and the 
other three as distinct places for prayer, each 
possessing its own mihrdh. 

We see, accordingly, that just as the Persians 
sharply divided themselves from the majority of 
the Muhammadans (who are Sunnites, forming a 
sort of heretical sect by themselves), since they are 
Shi’ites and therefore abandon the purely Muham- 
madan tradition,* they gave to their religious 
architecture quite a different character from that 
of the buildings to be seen in Syria, Egypt, and 
in the Maghrib, When the mosques are deprived 
of a central court, as was the case with the blue 
mosque of Tabris,t the praying place is always 
square-shaped, and is led up to by a large square 
hall surrounded by very broad galleries. Then we 
have nothing left to recall the primitive mosque, 
which is really derived from the shelter built along 
the wall of the mihrdb, which allows the crowd 
of the faithful to line out along this wall and in 
files parallel to it, but with faces always turned 
in the same direction. The tendency in Persia 
would rather appear to be that of unitmg the wor- 
shippers in a closed sanctuary in order to secure 
for them the isolation which favours collectedness 
of thought and prayer. 

We see, therefore, that by a kind of natural 
development the changes through which the Per- 
sian mosque passed, while tending more and more 
towards a closed sanctuary, would produce success- 
ive forms approaching gradually those of certain 
Christian churches — those of Armenia, for instance. 

The earliest Muhammadan architecture in Persia 
has also quite a special character. The leading 
elements in Persian architecture are, in fact, almost 
entirely borrowed from local traditions, that is to 
say, from the architecture of the ancient Persians 
and from that of the Sasanian period : 

(1) The tapered column, accompanied by flat 
ceilings and terraces, which seems to be derived 
principally from Assyrian and Median art. 

(2) The arch carried on drums or on columns 
standing in sets of four. (This arrangement was 
soon changed into a tetragonal pillar strength- 
ened by four joined columns.) Since the arch and 
the pillar are constructed of rubble-stone or more 
frequently of bricks, we cannot doubt that the 
origin of this system of architecture must be sought 
in Chaldsea, whence it passed into Persia. As to 
the arch of dressed and cut stone and structures 
with binding masonry, they seem to be of Armenian 
origin, and to have passed from Armenia into the 
North-west provinces of Persia, where alone they 
are found. 

The arch constructed of bricks was a matter of 
choice for the Persians; and this system seems 
to have been chosen because of the scarcity of 
timber in the greater part of the country. In this 

* The Sunnite mosque seems to be derived from the mosque 
of Medina, which originally consisted only of a wall wth 
a mifyrdb approached by very rude porticoes. The Shrite 
mosque, on the other hand, seems to be derived from the 
mosque of Mecca. In the centre of the court (haram) is the 
Kkuda Kho/n^ or * House of God,' an imitation of the Ka'ba, 
and places for prayer are arranged on the four sides of the 
court. 

t This mosque was certainly erected by a Sunnite monarch, 
but the architect who constructed it has drawn his inspiration 
solely from the architectural traditions of Persia. Compare this 
with that of the mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawam-ad-din, 
> Amul in A.©. 1379. 


kind of structure they attained to a degree of 
artistic skill, ingenuity, and cleverness which has 
never been excelled anywhere. The use of un- 
baked and baked brick and of enamelled brick came 
to them both from Chaldaea and from Susiana. 
It is probably from the early Persian buildings 
adorned with enamelled bricks or faience mosaic 
that this process, so fertile in graceful applications, 
reached the West by way ox Tunis and Algiers 
as far as Morocco and Spain, where the Moorish 
artists were able to elaborate it to a pitch of per- 
fection as high as that reached in Persia by the 
Persians. 

It was very probably from the use of bricks, 
whether by corbellings or by projecting stones, that 
stalactites came into use, which have always been 
one of the most interesting features of Persian and 
Syro-Egyptian brick architecture; but it is pos- 
sible that stone and wood stalactites have not the 
same origin although very often similar in appear- 
ance. Finally, just as Roman architectural tradi- 
tions have influenced the development of decoration 
in the Maghrib alongside of geometrical orna- 
mentation, the origin of which is not yet clearly 
established, it seems that in Persian art the 
style of ornamentation has been influenced by Sas- 
anian, Hindu, and, later, by Chinese traditions. 
Parallel with this also has proceeded a develop- 
ment of geometrical decoration which appears to he 
an element common to all the countries of Islam, 
and the origin of which, perhaps because of its 
Muhammadan character, should he sought in 
Arabia, not in the buildings of Yemen before 
Muhammad^s time, but possibly in the ornamenta- 
tion employed by the nomad Arabs in their 
embroideries, carpets, etc. 

The origin of the lancet-arch, which was used in 
the ancient buildings of Egypt along with the 
catenary arch, and which has been found also in 
Assyria, appears thus to be settled, but its use 
seems to be reserved for the hidden parts of build- 
ings, and those where solidity and economy in 
construction were both required. The palace of 
Chosrogs at Ctesiphon in its visible portions has 
only semicircular arches, whether of horse -shoe 
shape or not, except its great arch, which is 
catenary; hut the groovings disposed at the top 
of the tympanum of the ar^, which were not seen 
because they were in the interior of the building 
and above the arches, had pointed groinings. This 
pointed arch was a feature as frequently em- 
ployed by the Persians as the horse-shoe arch was 
by the Moors, but the Persians very soon recog- 
nized that the pointed arch formed by two skew 
arches involved a complication in construction 
easy to avoid by closing the curve by two straight 
lines ; it is for this reason that their arches are of 
such an original and distinct character. We find 
in the West this predilection for closing brick 
arches by rectilineal portions in France, in the 
Roman architecture of Toulouse and its neighbour- 
hood, and in England in numerous brick buildings, 
from which it passed into buildings of stone under 
the name of the Tudor arch. 

The other religious buildings of the Persians are 
the madrasoLs^ or religious schools, and the tombs. 
These madrasoLS assumed in Persia a still more 
important development than they did in Egypt 
or in the Maghrib. One of the most ancient 
which have been described is the madrasa of 
Mustan^ir, built at Baghdad in A.H. 630 (A.D. 
1232), of which a summary plan is given W 
General de Beyli6 {Prome et Samarra, fig, 18). ft 
consists of a suite of buildings arranged round a 
rectangular court, with a llwan in the centre of 
each of its four sides. These buildings, pierced 
by numerous arqades, contained the cells of the 
students. The likeness of the plan on which they 
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are built to that of the caravanserais with which 
Persia is covered will not escape any one, any more 
than its similarity to the plans of the great Persian 
mosq^nes. If we could ascertain the most ancient 
types of these buildings, for example the Persian 
or Sasanian caravanserais, we should perhaps have 
the origin of that cruciform plan which the Persian 
architects have been able to turn bo such excellent 
account. 

One of the most remarkable madrasas which 
have been built in Persia is the Madrasa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan (A.D. 1693). As a 
caravanserai was built close beside it at the same 
time, by merely examining the two plans in juxta- 
position we understand what a striking liheness 
exists between them. 

This arrangement has been reproduced in the 
great mosque-mojc^ro^ow of Samarcand and Bokhara, 
and indeed in those of all the large towns of Tur- 
kestan, whence it is certain that the first architects 
of these buildings were Persians. In the case of 
some of them the proof is ready to hand. The 
madrasa Shir-Dar near Samarcand is the reduc- 
tion to a comparatively small scale of the Persian 
madrasa ; the mosque, madrasa^ and tomb of Bibi 
Hanum at Samarcand is the expansion of it on a 
colossal scale (the plans are^ven by Schubert von 
Soldem, BaudenkmaU von Samarkand^ 1898). 

The tombs and sepulchral monuments in the 
Persian school of architecture have also quite a 
special character. In the Maghrib they generally 
consist merely of a square structure surmounted 
by a cupola, which seems simply a detached portion 
of what ordinarily constitute a mosque, for we 
have seen that generally the entrance is crowned 
by a cupola and the miJwdh of the mosque by 
another ; this is, at any rate, the arrangement 
which exists in the most ancient mosques of Tunis 
(Kairwan, Tunis, Gafsa, Beja, Sfax) and of Morocco 
(as in the Kairuin mosque at Fez). 

In Persia these buildings are of an entirely 
different character. They consist of square, poly- 
gonal, or cylindrical towers covered with conical 
or pyramidal roofs, or crowned by a bulb-shaped 
cupola, e.g. at Maragha, Nakshevan, Demavend. 
At Sultaniya, at Merv, in the tomb of the Sultan 
Sanjar, the plan is even more complicated, and 
sometimes, as in Persian Mesopotamia, these tombs 
of polygonal construction are crowned by cupolas 
composed of a series of stalactites superimposed on 
each other, and the outline they present is strildng. 
Such are the tomb of Zubaida at Baghdad, and 
the tomb of Daniel at Susa. 

Around these tombs of various styles are grouped 
different buildings, as, for example, at the tomb 
of the Sheikh Sufi at Ardahil ; but the finest of 
all these sepulchral monuments is certainly the 
tomb of Timur or Gur Emir at Samarcand, built 
in 808 A.H. (A.D. 1405) by Muhammad, son of 
Mahmud of Isfahan. The whole effect of this im- 
pressive monument is very beautiful. The tomb, 
properly speaking, consists of a great square hall, 
the sides of which are grooved with large square 
niches, and which is crowned with a btdb-shaped 
cupola set on a drum decorated with enamelled 
bricks, the cupola being also adorned in the same 
way. The porch of the tomb opens on a square 
court surrounded with cells, at the four corners of 
which formerly rose four great cylindrical minarets 
of which only one now remains ; two others flanked 
the entrance porch of the court. Other very strik- 
ing tombs are still to he found near Samarcand 
adjoining the mosque of Shah-Zindah, and we can 
trace in them with a singular variety of detail 
the whole development through which the use of 
baked enamelled earthenware for the construction 
and decoration of these buildings had passed at 
this time. Besides the Persian artists engaged in 


the construction of the buildings of Samarcand, 
Chinese artists in pottery, summoned by Bibi 
Hanum (who was a Chinese princess), the wife of 
Timur, have exercised an indisputable influence 
both on the technique of enamelled earthenware- 
work and on the style of this decoration. 

It is also certain that in these great specimens 
of enamelled decoration the Persian architects 
drew their inspiration from suggestions afforded 
by the decoration of tapestry, embroidery, cloths, 
and especially carpets. As the present writer has 
described in his manual of the history of Muham- 
madan architecture, the perfection of tnis enamelled 
decoration — a perfection attained at the com- 
mencement from an aesthetic point of view — can be 
explained only by the fact that they applied to 
decoration rules established by the long practice of 
manufacturers of carpets and painted moths — rules 
which, by a process of continual selection, had 
eliminated imperfect elements from decorative com- 
positions in order to preserve only such as were 
satisfactory. 

Secular architecture in Persia has, perhaps more 
than religions, remained impregnated with the 
ancient traditions of the country. The Persian 
palaces have been compared above to the Sasanian 
palaces of Qa§r-i Shirin ; they might also be com- 
pared to the ancient Achsemenian palaces of Susa 
and of Persepolis. It is doubtless to this uninter- 
rupted tradition that we should assign the use of 
terraces supported on long wooden cmumns, which 
are found in the palaces of Isfahan, of Shiraz, and 
of Teheran. The authentication of this tradition 
is all the more remarkable because wood is a com- 
paratively rare and costly substance in nearly all 
the provinces of Persia. 

In the royal palaces of Isfahan these columns 
were covered with little squares of looking-glass 
not only on the front of their shafts, but on their 
capitals ; the stalactites of the ceilings and arches 
were also covered with them, and the flashing of 
these thousands of mirrors, the brilliance of the 
paintings, and the facings of faience, made these 
lofty haUs, with glittering ceilings, marvels of 
taste and luxuriance, more remarkable even than 
we have seen in the Moorish palaces of Andalusia. 

The Persian house, like all Muhammadan houses, 
is divided into an andtmn, or part reserved for 
the women and the family, and a or part re- 

served for the reception of guests. But its arrange- 
ment no longer presents any likeness to that of 
the ancient house. The building is no longer 
arranged round the front court. This court in 
Persia is replaced by a garden. If the house is a 
simple one, the aimerun is on the first floor; if 
it belongs to a richer class, the himm opens on 
the garden and on the street, and at the bottom 
of me garden is the anderum. The Persians 
also built enormous bazaars, streets roofed in 
and lined with shops; and all their large towns 
still possess them, the finest certainly bemg those 
of Isfahan. These bazaars contain not only 
roofed streets and shops, hut baths, or Jmmmd'm, 
mosques, schools, tombs, and city caravanserais, 
in which merchants with their wares put up. 
Other caravanserais are disposed at different 
stages along the roads; these are resting-places 
for travellers and caravans. Herodotus mentions 
that Cyrus had had them placed all along the 
roads of his empire. Here we have again in Persia 
a tradition dating from before the time of Islam. 

The Sasanian kings had built a number of 
remarkable bridges. The Muhammadan sove- 
reigns of Persia followed their example. Without 
counting the numerous bridges constructed in 
Persia since the Muhammadan conquest, we 
ought not to forget to mention the two very 
striking bridges of Isfahan, that of Allah-Verdi- 
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Khan and that of Baba Rukn-ad-din, which are 
real masterpieces. 

In a country as barren as Persia, the discovery, 
securing, and conveyance of water were natu- 
rally questions of vital importance. Subterranean 
aquediKJts, or qandts, made possible the search 
for water, often at great distances, for the pur- 
poses of supply and irrigation. These aqueducts 
supplied either large subterranean reservoirs 
(called ahambar) m the towns and villages, or 
vaulted cisterns, placed along the roads near the 
caravanserais. At other times the river- water 
was held back by dams to be conducted into 
irrigation canals. M. Dieulafoy has described 
two of them, the dam of Saveh and the Band- 
amir. 

We shall not enter in this section, any more 
preceding one, on the examination of 
military architecture. That of the Maghrib is 
known to iis by a large number of drawn or 
photographed buildings; that of Persia, on the 
contra;^, is as yet almost unknown to us 
The Persian school of architecture spread its in- 
fluence as far as Baghdad and even Armenia, and 
exercised an indisputable effect on the Seljuk 
architecture of Asia Minor and on the Ottoman 
pchitecture derived from it. It has directly 
influenced the architecture of Turkestan, and we 
shall see that, as regards India, it is absolutely 
certain that the finest buildings of the Mughal 
period were immediately inspired by the finest 
archite^ural and decorative traditions of Muham- 
madan Persia. 

But, since among Muhammadan arts archi- 
tecture m absolutely supreme and all the other 
arts are based more or less on the principles which 
govern architectural construction, we ought not 
to be surprised at the immense importance of the 
influence of Persian decorative art on all the arts 
of other Muhammadan countries. 
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Chronology of the Buildings qf Persia and of Turkestan, 
WHwi Christian 

Era. 

187 766 Tombs at Rai. 

iS FonndlngoUheJnma Mosque at Isfahin. 

174 790 Juma Mosque at Kazvin. 

261 876 Juma Mosque at Shiraz. 

mosque otArdsbH. 

552 1167 Tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Merv. 

Mausoleum of Mumin-i-Hatum at Nakshcvan. 

5^ the Saids at Amul. 

SS: daughter of Hul&gu at Maragha. 

704 1304 Mosque of Uljaitu Shah-Khodabandah at 

Sultaniya. 

722 1822 Mosque of Veramine. 

Mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawim-ad-dln. 

Inl I Mosque of Bibi Hanum at Samarcand, 

806 1403 Great or blue mosque at Tabria 

W1 1496 Darwaza-i-Kieuchk at Isfahan. 

942 1686 The town of Isfahan embellished with mag- 

nificent buildings. 

1012 Masjid-i-Shah at Isfahan. 

1104 1693 Madrasa and caravanserai Madrasa - 1 - Shah 

,««« Sultan Husain at Isfahan. 

1206 1791 Buildings of Teheran. 

1223 1808 Embellishment of Isfahan by Fath-Ali-Shah. 

4. The Ottoman School (Turkey in Europe 

1‘eal entrance of 
the Osmanli Turks on the stage of history is at 
the time when the last Seljuk ruler of Konia, 
^-ud-<to m., conquered by the Mongols, yielded 
“^ empire to Othman, that is to say, in the 
14th cent, of our era. 

The Seljuk kingdom was therefore the germ of 
the mture Ottoman empire. We also find that 
the Mdings erected by the Seljuks of Bflm 
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extobit the union of Persian and Syro-Egyptian 
mlluences stiU distinct and even widely (Offering 
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town of which with the constructive traditions of 
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of the Turkish buildmgs of Brttsa, Adrianople, 
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Armeniat ii. 1811). It is certain that Armenia 
also exercised a very strong influence on Seljuk 
architecture. The chief reasons for this wiU be 
found in the present writer’s Manud^ We might, 
therefore, sum up the character of Seljuk art by 
describing it as a mixture of Persian, Syrian, 
and Armenian art. The fact is completely ex- 
plained by the geographical position of Konia 
(Iconium). We may remark, moreover, that as 
we travel northwards the Seljuk buildings as- 
sume an uncouth and heavy style of decoration 
which seems to be strictly due to the predomi- 
nance of Armenian influence ; on the other hand, 
the more we approach the south, the more Syrian 
influence reveals itself by its refinement, distinc- 
tion, and exactitude. The harmonious collocation 
of forms of stone architecture and of enamelled 
decoration did not at once reach complete perfec- 
tion. It is easy to understand that brick architec- 
ture and stone architecture, which proceed from 
entirely different starting points, and consequently 
have quite distinct characters, could be harmonized 
only after many bundling attempts and trials. One 
of the most interesting of these is that made by 
the architects of the Ottoman sultans at Brusa. 
The Yeshil Jami’, or ‘Green Mosque,’ presents, 
in fact, a very homogeneous exterior harmony of 
marble architecture: a ^eat porch opens on a 
facade pierced with windows and ^ooved with 
niches; the porch is still the SeliuK porch, but 
simplified, corrected, and admirably crowned by 
a kind of half -dome in stalactites; the latter 
is encircled by very fine arabesques, which are 
themselves set, as is the entire porch, in a majestic 
door-frame decorated with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions in magnificent characters. The interior Is 
completely decorated with faience mosaics of the 
greatest beauty. The mihrdhy entirely of enamel- 
ware, is very lofty, and the general impression 
made by it recalls a little that of a CTeat Seljuk 
doorway ; the walls are decorated wiQi a ceramic 
panelling surmounted by a magnificent frieze, and 
the inner wall of the mosque opposite the mihrdb, 
which is generally bare of decoration, here assumes 
a singular importance by reason of two great Ivwdns 
on the ground floor, and a fine alcove on the first 
floor, all entirely executed in very beautiful enamel- 
work. The plan of this mosque at Briisa, 
although rendered totally different from those 
which we have already studied by a very skilful 
use of large cupolas, recalls, although in an imper- 
fect manner, the cruciform plans of the madrasasy 
because of these two lateral luodns which flank 
the chief cupola. This enamel decoration is still 
Persian in its workmanship and suggestion, and 
even the first secular buildings of Constantinople, 
such as the ChinU Kiosk, buUt at the Seraglio in 
1466, in their plan and appearance are still alto- 
gether Persian. 

At the time of the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, however, the influence of the 
Byzantme buildings immediately made itself felt 
on the productions of the Sultans’ architects who 
btrilt for them their first mosques. Thus the 
mosque of Sultan Bayazid, commenced in 1497, 
reproduces on a small scale the plan of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, t.c. its main characteristic is a 
great cupola resting on pendentives, supported in 
nront and behind by two large demi-cupolas of ^ual 
radius. But this mosque is already distinguisned 
from the mosques of Brfisa by a correction in the 
plan, and in the general arrangement of the outer 
and inner parts, a correction which shows an art 
already completely master of its methods. This 
art, now that it has been able to borrow from 
Byzantine art the chief element of structural 
arrangement, may be regarded as complete, for 
tin the conquest of Byzantium the mosques did 


not possess that character of boldness, exactness, 
and definiteness which an architectural work must 
possess in order to rank among works of art. 
As long as the plan is undetermined, the work of 
architecture cannot be considered as complete. 

The Turkish mosque consists, then, of a praying 
place properly so called — a large rectangular haU 
covered by an enormous cupola supported by two 
large demi-cupolas. The mihrdb of marble or of 
enamel-work races the entrance. Coloured panes 
set in plaster traceries light the mosque. The 
Turkish mosques are much the best lit of all, even 
when nearly all their glass panes are preserved, 
which is not often. In front of the mosque is a 
court surrounded by porticoes; in the centre a 
fountain, the of the Byzantine churches, 

and commanding the four comers of the court, 
gigantic minarets like monolithic pillars crowned 
by a pointed roof. Such is the type of the Otto- 
man mosque from Bosna-Serai to Cairo. 

From this time Ottoman art made giant strides, 
and the wonderful great mosques, the outlines of 
which still in our day adorn the capital of Turkey, 
are erected one after another. Such are the mosque 
of Muhammad II. ; that of Sultan Selim ; the 
Sulaimaniya, or mosque of Sulaiman the Magnifi- 
cent, with its court surrounded with porticoes, its 
four minarets, its colossal dome supported by four 
enormous pillars, its great antique columns of 
porphyry and syenite seized from the Imperial 
palaces, its coloured panes and its enamel-work; 
the mosque of Shahzada ; that of Sultan Ahmad, 
the largest of all ; and the Jamf of Yeni Valideh, 
one of the finest. 

Sulaiman’s architect, the celebrated Sinan, is 
the builder of the finest mosques raised during the 
reign of the great legislator, but his masterpiece is 
perixaps not at Constantinople ; it is possibly his 
last work, the Selimiya of Adrianople, which is the 
most perfect of all, with the extreme simplicity of 
its plan, the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its outline. Unfortunately the de- 
cadence of this fine art was rapid ; contact with 
Western art was fatal to it. Already in the 
mosque Nur-i-Osmaniya (1748-55) we see the in- 
troduction of European elements into Ottoman 
architecture. That intermixture, which perhaps 
in skilful hands might have been able to bring 
about a happy modification of Turkish art, was 
left in the hands of second-rate French or Italian 
architects. These, by their unskilfulness, rapidly 
brought about the decay of that art which had 
produced such great masterpieces. 

A few words remain to be said on other archi- 
tectural works. The Ottomans built numerous 
schools, madrasas, and monasteries, or talwyas. 
These are generally occupied by dervishes of the 
Mevlevi order, who played such an important 
part at the commencement of the history of the 
Ottoman empire, and do so still in a quiet way, 
since it is their Grand Master who at the consecra- 
tion of each Sultan girds the new sovereign with 
the Prophet’s sabre in the old mosque of Ayyub. 
Frequently the architecture of these buildings is 
affected by local traditions, and their case differs 
from that of the mosques which from the com- 
mencement of Sulaiman’s reign were all erected on 
plans derived more or less directly from the types 
invented by Sinan. 

The tombs of sovereigns and of great personages 
are influenced more or less, as regards their plan, 
by the use of the cupola. To give a list of them 
here would be tedious. We shall mention espe- 
cially those which are near St. Sophia, those of the 
sultans Selim, Murad, and Muhammad iv., that of 
Sultan Ahmad, and, above all, those of SulairnSn 
and Roxalana, near the Sulaimaniya. Turkish 
tombs are often simplified to mere stelse, but it 
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1216 
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1800 
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Palaces of the Seljuks at Konia. 
Tash madrasa at Ak-shahir. 
Shifaiah madrasa at Sivas. 
Mosque of Ala-ud-din at Konia. 
Caravanserai of Sultan Khan. 
Sircheli madrasa at Konia. 
Mosque of Houen at Kaisariya. 
Ulu Jami* at Brusa. 

Yeshil Jami' at Brusa. 


iirn ( J^uhammad ii. builds the mosque of Ayyub, 
1462-76 the palace of the Old Seraglio, t' 
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„ _ I, the mosque 

named after him at Constantinople, 
tfosque of Sultan Bayazid at Constanti- 
nople. 

Built at Constantinople, during the reign 
of Sulaiman : the mosques of Shahzada, 
Selimiya, Mihrimah, Sulaimaniya, Rustam 
Pasha, etc. 

Built at Scutari : Inkelessi, Buyuk, Ayasma, 
Jahangir, eta 
Selimy^a at Adrianople. 

Mosque Ahmadiya at Constantinople. 

Kiosk of Baghdad at the Old Seraglio. 
Pounding of Yeni Valideh Jami* at Constanti- 
nople. 

Kiosks, gardens, and fountains at the Seraglio 
of Adrianople. 

Fountains of Bab-i-Humayun, Azab Kapd, 
1161 T 7 io » Hane at Constantinople. 

c: Til A T j • of Nur-i-Osmaniya at Constantinople. 

vffavA School. — Islam, as it spread west- 

tfAnsformed everything in its passage, 
w ^ converting Persia it had not 

effect a thorough conversion to the 
since the Muhammadans of Persia 
and th^lf“?Sly from those of Turkey, Arabia, 
fnrTYi flr. that the former and the latter * 

SimnitPt. ^ ®peak, two distinct sects, Shi'ites and j 
orthodnv which considers itself the only 

of Similarly the Muhammadan art 

of other foodamentally from the a^ 

countries than the latter difler 


among themselves. We shall see that in India 
Islam had difficulty in taking artistic shape, 
and in creating devices and forms whose Islamic 
character might differentiate them from those 
consecrated to other religions. We shall also 
see subsequently that in the far East, in China, 
Muhammadan art tends to disappear entirely 
under the effect of the strong originality of the 
Chinese character. In that country there is an 
‘influence of the mass,’ as chemists would say. 
In India and in China the Muhammadan is only 
in a minority; he disappears in the crowd, and 
despite his stubbornness of principle he submits 
to circumstances without being able to defend 
himself against them or to escape them. 

The first Muhammadan conquest of India dates 
from A.D. 712. The first Xndo-Muhammadan 
kingdom was in the 10th cent, a.b., that of Ghazni, 
which united imder one sway the Panjab, Multan, 
Gujrat, and Ka^mir up to the Ganges. Delhi 
became the capital of the Afghan House of Ghor 
after the destruction of Ghazni (A.D. 1152). It was 
sacked in 1398 by Timur. Babar (1494-1530), his 
great-grandson, founded a stable empire on the 
ruins of the ancient Muhammadan kingdoms of 
India. It was then that, under the dynasty of the 
Great Mughals, was set up one of the most remark- 
able regimes and civilizations of Muhammadan 
histojy. Up to the time of the Great Mughals the 
reaction of the native element against Islam had 
been so powerful that the art devoted to Muham- 
madan buildings had, in spite of all, preserved a 
marked local character. Babar and his successors, 
by admirable general organization, unity of policy, 
and remarkable administrative ability, bestow^ 
on their Empire a transient homogeneity, which 
forms its most striking characteristic, and which 
is reflected even in the buildings that they have 
left. 

Accordingly, previous to the time of the Great 
Mughals, the Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit, in proportion as we approach the early 
times of the Hijra, features of increasing im- 
portance, borrowed from local traditions and from 
native art. From these the Muhammadans elimi- 
nated all representations of men and animals. 
Among them we find traditions of the Jain style 
of construction, the piling up of materials, corbel- 
lings, methods borrowed from timber- work, ceilings 
with simple or superimposed panels. 

With the Great Mughals, on the contrary, we 
see the distinct impress of Persian influence which, 
commencing under Babar, continued under Akbar, 
to become dominant under his successors. 

Fergusson, the best historian of the Muham- 
madan architecture of India, proposes the following 
classification of the Muhammadan styles of that 
country : 

(1) Style of the Ghaznavids. 

(2) Pathan style (Northern India, 1193-1554). 

(3) Style of Jaunpur (1394-1476). 

(4) Style of Gujrat (1396-1578), derived almost 
exclusively from the architecture of the Jain 
buildings. 

(5) Style of the buildings of Malwa (from 1401 
to the Mughal conquest), ^lied to that of Delhi. 

(6) Style of Bengal (1203-1576). 

(7) Style of Kalburga (1347-1525). 

(8) Style of Bijamr (1489-1660), which exhibits 
an almost exclusively Persian character. 

(9) Style of Goloonda (1512-1572), in which de- 
cadence already appears. 

(10) Mughal buildings, on which nearly all these 
different schools are based, especially those which 
have undergone the influence of Persian art. The 
chief monuments are at Fattpur, Agra, and 
Delhi. 

(11) Buildings in Sindh, of a Persian character. 
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(12) Buildings of Oudh (1756-1847). 

(13) Buildings of Mysore (1760-1799). 

In all these different countries, as elsewhere, 
the Muhammadans have left mosques, madrasas^ 
and tombs. It is naturally in these buildings that 
we ought to look for Muhammadan characteristics, 
and yet in the early Indian mosques like that of 
Ajmir (A.D. 1200) and the Mosque of Kutab at 
Delhi, though the facade overlooking the large 
court is furnished with pointed window-bays, more 
or less recalling Western Muhammadan art, the 
interior of the building possesses an exclusively 
Hindu character. As Bergusson says with so 
much accuracy, it is a screen in the pointed style 
before a Jain temple. Historians agree in saying 
that these two mosques and many others were 
built of fragments which were taken from pagan 
temples. Cunningham discovered in the mosque 
of Kutab at Delhi an inscription stating that 
twenty-seven pagan temples were despoiled in 
order to provide materials for them. Thus, to 
quote Fergusson again (on the plan of the mosque 
of Ajmir, Indian and Eastern Architecture^ 1899, p. 
129), * If we refer to the plan of Vimala-Sah at Mount 
Abu, and remove in our thought the principal cell 
and its porch in the centre of the court and the 
constructions in front of it from the side of the 
entrance, keeping only the portico which surrounds 
the court and that at the back with the cupolas, 
we have the type of the plan of the mosque, 

P rovided the back- wall be turned towards Mecca.’ 

(ater on the mosque becomes gradually free from 
Hindu forms, and under the Mughals all its 
features are Persian, a little softened, however, 
by the tendency of the Hindu genius to curve the 
lines. The public buildings, caravanserais, and 
bungalows, dams, bridges, and reservoirs also re- 
veal the magnificence of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. Historians have depicted for us the 
splendour of their State ceremonials, with a lavish 
expenditure of details which makes an indelible 
impression. 

We have already spoken of the early mosques of 
India, that of Ajmir and that of Delhi. We speak 
of the buildings of Ghazni only by way of making 
the record complete, for they have an almost 
exclusively Persian character. By the side of the 
mosque or Kutab at Delhi rises the tomb of the 
Sultan Altamsh (1235), the pointed arches of 
which are still dressed with horizontal joinings, 
while the overhanging stones at the corners are 
roofed with courses of corbelling. Cons^uently 
the local tradition still persists behind this 
pointed decoration. The doorway of Ala-ud-din 
at the same mosque already contains a much 
greater number of Western elements, and the 
arches are dressed with voussoirs. But the small 
columns of the principal porch and a thousand 
details exhibit the tenacious life of the local 
traditions. 

After the reign of Ala-ud-din the style of build- 
ing becomes more severe (tomb of Tughlaq at 
Delhi, and the tomb of Shir-Shah at Sasseram in 
Shahabad). At Jaunpur the mosques are great 
vaulted halls, but the porticoes preserve a Jain 
appearance. The mosques of Gujrat, while retain- 
ing the features of the local style, di^lay a 
remarkable spaciousness of conception. In Bengal, 
brick architecture assumes a majestic type, which 
is extremely striking as in the mosque oi Khedim- 
ar-Rassul at Gur. The Adina mosque at Malda 
has an almost Western plan ; it is the same at 
Kalburga, where vaulted construction almost 
entirely replaces that by corbellings. At Bijapur 
the Persian style dominates, but possibly the lirst 
sultan of Bijapur, who was a son of Sultan Murad 
n., contributed to this artistic revolution by 
summoning experienced architects from Turkey 


and Persia ; such is the opinion of Fergusson — a 
correct one in the present writer’s judgment. The 
masterpiece of the architects of Bijapur is the 
tomb of Mahmud, with its enormous cupola of 
40 metres in interior diameter, and 56 metres in 
height under the crown. 

The buildings of Sindh are also in the Persian 
style, but of brick, with bulbous domes. In the 
16th cent, appear the buildings of the Great 
Mughals, and it is in them that we may say that 
Persia played in relation to the Muhammadan art 
of India, the same part which the Italy of the quat- 
trocento and of the Renaissance played in relation 
to France and Spain. The buildings under the 
reign of Babar (d. 1530) are few, but in a chaste and 
graceful style. Under Akbar architectural style 
assumes a remarkable force and magnificence, keep- 
ing all the while its great originality. Here Persian 
grace and elegance, destined to preponderate under 
Akbar’s successors in the buildings of Agra and 
Delhi, mingle with the strength of the Pathan 
and Jain styles. This is noticeable in the wonder- 
ful buildings of the Fathpur-Sikri palace, tomb, 
and mosque. This last, which possesses a triumphal 

f ate in the grand style and of an almost exclusively 
*ersian aspect, is situated in the background of a 
rectangular court, surrounded with porticoes. This 
mosque is of triple formation. In the centre is a 
praying-place under a cupola like that of the Juma 
mosque at Isfahan ; on each side is a porticoed 
mosque, possessing a kind of closed mag^ra as a 
mihrdb. Do not these three sanctuaries ;^aced side 
by side suggest a trinitarian idea, that of the old 
Hindu Trinity ? The great mosque of Agra, also 
built by Akbar, already shows an increased tend- 
ency towards the Persian style ; similarly the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandra, with its Persian porches. 
If the tomb of Itmad-ud-daula at Agra, possibly a 
little Jainesque in appearance, has purely Persian 
details (arches, windows, ornaments), the Taj 
Mahal, erected by Shah-Jahan at Agra in memoir 
of his wife, the Empress Mumtaz-i-Mahal, is itself 
purely Persian as a whole and in details (built 
between 1630 and 1647). Twenty thousand artizans 
worked on it for seventeen years. But what 
interests us more than the particulars of its cost in 
time and money, is to see in what a masterly 
fashion the architect of this imposing building has 
been able, while preserving Persian devices and 
details invented, arranged, and reduced to rules 
for the use of brick and enamelled earthenware, 
and while transferring these forms to marble 
architecture, to deduce Srom them effects so novel 
and so striking that the Taj Mahal rightly passes 
for one of the most wonderful buildings in the 
world. On a large platform measuring 95 metres 
each way rises the Taj, the pointed and slightly 
bulbous dome of which is about 210 ft. in exterior 
height. This cupola crowns the hall containing 
the tomb, supported by four accessory halls and 
four great pomted porcnes on the four sides. The 
whole building is of marble, inlaid with the rarest 
kinds of hard stones, black or coloured marbles, 
with parts gilded. In the interior the hall of the 
tomb, which holds only an imitation of the sarco- 
phagus, is decorated even more luxuriantly than 
the exterior of the building. 

The Taj forms the centre of a plan in which 
gardens, terraces rising one above another, porches, 
pavilions, basin-shaped reservoirs, and marble aque- 
ducts combine into a whole of wonderful beauty 
and harmony. 

The decorations of the palace of the early 
Mughals were in a style befitting their power and 
splendour, and the remains of their palace at 
Delhi still exhibit portions admirable from an 
architectural point of view. Unfortunately, this 
wonderful efflorescence of art was only temporary ; 
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the mausoleums of Goleonda already seem heavy, 
badly put together, incoherent. After the power 
of the Mughals was shattered in consequence of 
the death of Aurangzib, several kingdoms rose 
on its ruins, and this confusion was immediately 
reflected in the most thorough disorder of archi- 
tectural tendencies. Decadence had set in beyond 
hope of cure. 

It is not necessary to mention any Chinese 
mosques here. Nothing in their decorations pre- 
sents any feature whatever which differs in 
character from the purely Chinese style. We 
shall conclude this account with a short chrono- 
logical list of the buildings of India. 

Christian 

10th cent.. Buildings of Ghazni. 

11th cent., Mosque of Kutab at Delhi. 

606 1209 Mausoleum of Alamuk at Delhi. 

723 1323 Mausoleum of Tughlaq at Delhi. 

748 1347 Mosque of Kalburga. 

760 1358 Mosque of Khedim ar-Rassul at Gur. 

829 1426 Great mosque of Ahmedabad. 

929 1622 Tomb of Shir-Shah at Shahabad. 

962 1645 Babar summons pupils of the celebrated 

Turkish architect Sinan to India. 

962 1664 Tomb of Humayun at Delhi. 

964 1666 Akbar makes Agra one of the most beautiful 

cities of India- 

968 1660 Akbar founds Fatljipur-Sikri and its mosque. 

1036 1626 Tomb of Mahmud at Bijapur. 

1040 1630 As the result of a conference^ the architect 

Isa Muhammad is commissioned to build 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

1138 1726 Buildings of Jaipur. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria 
and Egypt). — i. Mosques. — The mosque dates 
from the Deginnings or Islam. The simplicity of 
Muslim worship demanded a simple plan, which 
was settled as early as the first centuries of the 
Hijra. It consisted of a large square court 
(sahn), surrounded with porticoes (riwdq), which 
were covered with a flat roof {saaf) supported by 
arches {tdq), with stone (hujar) columns {dmud) or 
brick {lihn) pillars {ruhn). The elements of this 
plan seem to he borrowed, on the one hand, from 
the Persian palaces of the Achaemenian type, per- 
haps, hut indirectly, from the Egyptian palaces, 
and, on the other hand, from the Christian churches 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Like the church, the mosque is oriented, hut in the 
direction of Mecca {qihla), towards which, in accord- 
ance with a rule in the Qur’an {Sur. ii. 139), Mus- 
lims turn for prayer. The real orientation therefore 
depends on the latitude. In Syria it is to the S., 
in Cairo to the E. or rather E.S.E. In order to 
accommodate the crowd of worshippers, the por- 
tico on the qihla side is extended, and admits of a 
larger number of aisles than the other three. It is 
called cd~lwdn aUqihU, * the oriented hall,’ in 
poj^ular language tlwdn qibll or simply llwdn. 
This prayer-hall is often divided into two parts by 


a railing of carved wood, the 'maqmra. On the 
side facing the court it contains the platform 
{dikka) for the clerics {muhalligh) who repeat the 
words of the imam. At the back of the prayer- 
hall opens the niche {mihrdb), indicating the direc- 
tion of Mecca {qihla), with the pulpit [minbar) at 
the side, from which the high priest {imam) and 
the preacher (hatlb) preside at prayer and divine 
service. 

This arrangement presents clear analogies to 
that of primitive churches. The court surrounded 
by porticoes, the centre of which is occupied by 
the basin for ablutions {midd^), recalls the atriumt 
which was also surrounded by porticoes, and 
adorned with a centre-basin for ablutions. The 
prayer-hall corresponds to the body of the church, 
the railing is a sort of rood-screen, and the mihrdb 
a miniature apse. Lastly, the minaret {mandra, 
mcCdhana), perhaps derived from the steeple, and 
provided with galleries for the call to prayer 
Xddhan), became the visible outward sign of the 
mosque. Like the primitive steeple, it has no fixed 
position, and is built sometimes in a corner and 
sometimes against a face of the building. These 
analogies are easily explained. The conquering 
Muslims, finding a more advanced art among the 
conquered peoples, took possession of it, and began 
by transforming a large number of churches into 
mosques. We may mention two famous buildings 
of this kind : the great Mosque at Damascus and 
the al-Aqsa Mosque at Jerusalem, which at the 
first glance betray their Christian origin. 

The style and methods of construction were 
modified during the course of time, particularly 
as to choice of materials, gateways, fa(?ades, and 
minarets, profile outline of the interior arches and 
decoration ; but the general plan of the mosque 
remained the same until the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical and primitive name of the mosque 
was masjidy ‘ place of prayer.’ The Qur’an does 
not contain any other expression, and the ancient 
writers designate by that name every mosque, 
large or sm^. But towards the 4th cent, of the 
Hijra, on account of the progress of culture and 
of architecture, the mosque divided in a fashion 
into two. The great Mosque, in which the congre- 
gation of worshippers {jamd^a) attended the Friday 
service {jurrCa), took the name of masjid al-jamd" a, 
or m. UUjuTrCa, or m. jdmi\ Very soon it was 
called simply aX-jdmi\ * the great Mosque.’ Since 
that time the word masjid has been reserved for 
mosques of the second rank, the number of which 
is constantly diminishing. No great Mosques 
continue to be called masjid except those of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem (al-Aqsa). Tradition, 
following the Qur’an, calls them by this name, 
and it has thus remained popular. 

This evolution of terms traceable in litera- 
ture is reflected in the inscriptions, which furnish 
definite, official, and dated evidence. The great 
Mosque of Ahmad ihn Tnliin, built in Cairo in 265 
(879), still bears the name of masjid in its dedi- 
catory inscription. But two centuries later the 
Mosque of the Nilometre, built in Cairo in 486 
(1092), is called /ami' in its three foundation in- 
scriptions. 

2 . Madrasas. — ^When diffusing the Shf ite heresy 
in Egypt and Syria, the Fatimid khalifs did not 
modify the general mosque-plan ; we meet with it 
again especially in those which they built in Cairo. 
But soon after their time the movement of religious 
ideas and the political situation created by the 
Mongol invasions and by the dismemberment of 
the khalifate of Baghdad called forth in the Muslim 
East an orthodox or Sunnite reaction, directed 
^ecially against ’Alid or Shi’ite sects and dynasties. 
This religious (Asharite) and political (Sunnite) 
reaction caused a series of reforms in idl domains 
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of civilization. One of the most important was 
the extension of the madrasa. Originating in 
l^orasan about the beginning of the 4th cent, 
A.H., the madrasa was at first simply private 
school of religions sciences, i.e. of tradition, exe- 
gesis, and law, according to the Snnnite rites. 
But in the 5th cent. a.h. the Seljuk sultans of 
Baghdad, having become powerful vassals of the 
Abbasid khalifate, and the official protectors of 
Sunnism and Ash’arism, transformed the madrasa 
into a State institution, intended to produce a 
select body of officials for all branches of admini- 
stration. From that time the madrasa became a 
powerful centre of religious and political propa- 
ganda, the school of official Sunnism, and almost a 
government institution. It was in this form that 
it was introduced into Syria in the 6 th cent. a.h. 
by the Sunnite Atabeks, particularly Nur-ad-din ; 
then into Egypt by Saladin. 

If the madrasa differs from the mosque in its 
character and purpose, its origin and history, it is 
also distinguished from it by its plan. When 
Saladin introduced it into Egypt, this plan was 
already settled : a small square court with open 
top {^ahn or qd*a), enclosed by four high walls, 
with four halls {Itwdm) in the form of a Greek 
cross, opening on to the court by a high arch 
Caqd)^ and, in the outer comers of the building, 
offices for the attendants and the work of the 
establishment. This symmetrical plan with four 
branches was admirably suited for the quadrujole 
madrasa f i.e. the school devoted to the four chief 
Sunnite sects {^anajitey Shdji'itey Mdlildtty and 
J^anhalite), Each sect was installed in one of the 
four liwanSy as is testified by the inscriptions in 
the large madrasa of the Sultan ^asan, built in 
Cairo in 764 (1363). This plan seems to have 
originated in Syria. It is found in a curious 
Syrian monument, of a far earlier date than the 
Syro-Egyptian madrasas, the Qasr of 'AmmSn. 
Like the plan of the mosque, it combines elements 
of various origin : the llwdns are arched in the 
Persian style (Sasanian palaces), but their arrange- 
ment in a cross around a central court recalls the 
symmetrical plan with two axes of certain Byzan- 
tine and Syrian churches, which the Qa§r re- 
sembles in many other architectural details. 

Like the mosque, the madrasa became in time 
modified in its style and methods of construc- 
tion. Thus, until the end of the 14th cent. A.I)., 
its Ivwdns were covered with barrel- vaults {qahu 
or 'aqd) of brick {libn)y foUowmg the Persian and 
Byzantine methods (without centrings). The last 
large vaulted madrasa is that of the Sultan 
Barqflq, built in 788 (1386). Then the vaults were 
replaced by a flat wooden Q^hah) roof {saqf) and 
ceilings whose rich polychrome decoration merely 
disguises a serious decadence in the art of build- 
ing. The only vault that remained was that of 
the front arch of the four Uwdns opening on the 
court, buUt with arch-stones. But, in spite of these 
modifications, the plan and general arrangement 
of the madrasa subsisted until the Ottoman con- 
quest. 

^ The Sunnite reaction gave rise to some institu- 
tions analogous to the madrasa, particularly the 
ddr aUhadJlthy the * school of tradition ’ (Sunnite), 
But these establishments, not having the same 
political standing, remained in the background 
and created no type of architecture ; or rather, 
being simply varieties of the madrasa, they adopted 
its general plan. 

Under the AyyUbids, who may have feared a 
troublesome return of the ShPite doctrines, the 
madrasa retained its character as a State institu- 
tion with political tendencies. Its first result was 
to destroy the Fatimid school, the ddr cd-ilmy a 
kind of academy with eclectic tendencies, where. 


along with Shiite doctrines, were taught the 
sciences inherited from Persia and ancient Greece. 
But Sunnism did not encounter the Shiite sects 
only. The Crusades had stirred up another op- 
ponent, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladm 
and his successors, impeded by feudal administra- 
tion and political decentralization, had weakened 
but not destroyed these foes, who finally fell 
before Baibars. On the ruins of Ajyubid feudal- 
ism he founded the kingdom of the Mamluks, a cen- 
tralized State, defended by a regular army, and 
governed, from high to low, by a hierarchy of 
officials. With this powerful lever he overturned 
at once the Latin kingdom and the fortresses of 
the Assassins, the last bulwark of Shiite heresy in 
Syria. He afterwards established his prestige in 
the eyes of the Muslim masses by welcoming to 
Cairo the wreck of the khalifate of Baghdad, which 
had been overturned by Hulagti (1258). In re- 
establishing, for his own benefit, the duality of 
the spiritual and temporal powers, he re-tied the 
thread broken by the Mongol invasion, and com- 
pleted the work begun by the great Sunnites of the 
preceding century. 

Then the struggle ended, and the militant spirit 
of Sunnism, inspired by the Holy War {jimd\ 
became softened and turned towards pious works 
and contemplative study. The madrasa, having 
carried out its fighting r 6 le, had to lose for ever 
its original character and assume that of the 
mosque. All the large madrasas were then fitted 
up for the Friday service. The llwdn aiblly which 
was larger than the other three, served as pr^er- 
hall and sheltered the pulpit and the mihrdh. Last 
of all the minaret came to give to the madrasa 
the complete appearance of a mosque. But it had 
acquired such prestige that, instead of merging in 
the mosque, it threatened rather to supplant it. 
While the number of the great Mosques of classical 
plan continued to diminish, that of the madrasas 
of cruciform plan increased until the Ottoman 
conquest. 

Tins evolution is reflected in lingimtic usage 
also. The madrasas set apart for religious wor- 
ship took the name of madrasa lihjmda ; then they 
were called simply yamt* like the great Mosques, 
Maqrizi, who drew up his Topography of Cairo in 
the first quarter of the 15th cent. A.D., gives this 
name to the majority of the large madrasas of the 
Mamluks. Finally, epigraphy officially established 
this use from the year 830 (1427). From that time 
the word madrasa fell into the background as the 
old word masjid had done. At the present day in 
Egypt it is applied exclusively to a civil and lay 
school ; every great religious building is d,jdmi\ 

Thus the original mosque, the masjid, became 
subdivided into great Mosque {jdm%) and small 
mosque {masji^. The madrasa, in its turn, sub- 
diviaed into jfimi' and lay school. These two 
classes of jfimF became blended in their oppose 
hut not in their plans. They remained distinct 
until the Ottoman conquest, which caused the 
madrasa-plan to disappear. In Egyjpt and Syria 
the Ottomans continued to build 3 ami*s on the 
plan of the great Mosques, but modified under the 
mfluence of the Turkish school, whose mosques 
are built on the St. Sophia plan (the dome type). 

3 . Monasteries.— -The Sunnite reaction, which 
brought the madrasa from Persia to Egypt, mingled 
during its course with tributaries of ancient origin, 
guite foreign to primitive Islam. One of the most 
important was ^Uftismy i.e. Eastern monasticism 
with mystic tendencies of Persian origin. The 
public huilding of §flfiismis the Stlfl monastery, 
the f^naqdhy a Persian word wnich penetrated 
with the Duildinjj first into Syria and then into 
Egypt, through Saladin, the founder of the first 
Egyptian About that time it became 
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confused with the rihdty an Arabic word denoting 
an ancient military settlement, which had also 
become, by a profound change of the original idea, 
a Sufi monastery. 

The ribat and the hanaqSh flourished under the 
Ayyubids, and then under the Mamluks, but with- 
out creating any real type of architecture. These 
monasteries sometimes assume the plan of the 

g reat Mosque (monastery of the Emir Shaihu in 
airo, 756 [1355]), and sometimes that of the 
madrasa (monastery of the Sultan Baibars il. in 
Cairo, 709 [1310]). Like these two types, they pos- 
sessed all the visible appliances for worship : 
minaret, prayer-hall, pulpit, and mihrdh. But 
their dependencies, fitted up for cenobitic life, and 
arranged in long lines of cells, rfve a peculiar ap- 
pearance to their plan. Several curious traces of 
them still survive, especially in Cairo, where the 
monastery of the Sultan Inal (858 [1454]) affords 
the most complete specimen. 

At the Ottoman conquest the ribat and the 
^naqah gave way to the takiyya^ the monastery 
of Turkish dervishes, the plan of which also came 
under the influence of the Constantinople school ; 
(porticoes with domes). We may mention, lastly, 
the z&wiyay a word which means, in the Muslim 
West, a cell, a hermitage, and then a real monas- 
tery, but which in Egypt is applied only to a 
very small mosque, an oratory, or a chapel. 

4 . Fountains and Schools. — Connected with 
these three great types — the mosque, the madrasa, 
and the monastery — are two secondary types, the 
sahll and the kuttdh, Sahll means * road ’ ; fl sahil 
alldh, ‘ in the way of Allah,’ ‘ for the sake of God,’ 
is said of every pious work, of the Holy War as 
well as of almsgiving, and especially of foimda- 
tions for the free use of the public. Now, in the 
East water is a treasure ; according to a saying 
attributed to Muhammad, to give a drink of water 
is one of the most meritorious charities. Every 
free foundation is a sabil, but the sabil par excel- 
lence is public fountain. 

In Syro - E^ptian architecture, the sabil is 
rarely isolatea. It is placed at the comer of a 
mosque, a madrasa, or a monastery, on the ground- 
floor, and can be recognized by its two large square 
windows at right angles, closed with beautiful 
bronze railings and decorated with charming carv- 
ing. Above the sabil is situated the primary 
school {jkuttdh or maktdb\ which is rendered con- 
spicuous at a distance by its elegant logma, open 
on both sides, in rows of arches on small pillars. 
This graceful rMtif of the sahU-kv;ttdh subsisted 
until the Ottoman invasion. At that time the 
sabil became separated, first along with the kutt&b, 
and then quite alone. Its style has degenerated 
down to our time, when the fountain displays all 
the false taste of the modem Turkish school. 

5. Mausoleums. — For the obscure dead a grave 
is suflSicient. The illustrious dead, not content 
with a tomb, require a mausoleum. As far back 
as it is possible to go, the Syro-Egyptian mauso- 
leum possessed its own peculiar architectural 
form : a cubical hall, square in plan, covered with 
a dome. Is this type a distant recollection of the 
ancient Egyptian mastaha ? It seems to be more 
directly connected with a Christian type, the 
kalyhe some traces of which still survive 

in Syria. The problem of building the dome on 
a square plan, outlined in these old Syrian 
kalybes, receives in Muslim architecture the most 
varied solutions, which reflect the successive efforts 
and inventions of the Persians, Eomans, and 
Byzantines. The transition between the square 
and the circle is built of bricks dressed or ar- 
ranged in corbels, of beams covered with stucco, 
of hanging arches in semi-cupolas, or of beautiful 
stone pendants like stalactites. The materials. 


proportions, outline of the square, of the drum, and 
of the dome, the decoration — all, in a word, that 
constitutes the style — changed from age to^ age, 
but the general plan remained the same until the 
Ottoman conquest. 

The classic^ name of the mausoleum is turha. 
But as the dome was its most conspicuous feature, 
the name of the latter {qubba) was extended to 
the whole building. In literature and the Syro- 
Egyptian inscriptions these two words are indiffer- 
ently applied to the mausoleum as a whole, i.e. 
the architectural envelope of the tomb, which 
itself is called qabr or madfan or marqad or 
the last an Ar^io word of Aramaic origin. 

The mausoleum is often built by itself, isolated 
in a cemetery. Sometimes there are several to- 
gether in a single enclosure {h6sh)y but not forming 
an organic whole. Frequently the mausoleum of 
a great person is placed in the corner of a religious 
building which he has founded. Like the great 
Italian condottieri of the Renaissance, the Sultans 
and Emirs, former slaves who had risen to fortune, 
and who were always uncertain of the future, 
took care to provide for their own tombs before- 
I hand. 

I This association creates three chief combined 
' types : the Tnosque-Tnamoleum, the madrasa-mau- 
soteuTriy and the monastery-mausoleum. We may 
mention in Cairo ; the mosque of the Sultan 
Shaih (823 [1420]), the madrasa of the Sultan 
QSyt-Bay (879 [1474]), and the monastery of the 
Sultan Faraj (813 [1411]), popularly called the 
tomb of Barquq. 

We find also more complicated types, e,g. the 
monastery -madrasa -mausoleum. We may cite 
those of the Sultans Barqiiq (788 [1386]) and Inal 
(858 [1454]). All these combined types contain 
the sabil-kuttab motif, and unite one or several 
minarets to one or several domes. They do not 
have special names. The inscriptions of these 
huge buildings, agreeing with the literary texts, 
refer to them sometimes under one name and some- 
times under another, according to the part of the 
whole that they wish to emphasize. 

Like all the types of Syro-Egyptian architecture, 
the turba disappeared after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name continued in use, but it refers to tombs 
of any kind. Since the 16th cent. A.D., Egypt and 
Syria have not had any mausoleums worthy of 
tneir past. 

6 . Holy places and pilgrimages. — ^In spite of 
the express intention of its founder, Isl&m at an 
early date adopted the worship of saints, and the 
belief in miracles accomplished by their inter- 
vention. This cult was too deeply rooted in the 
Oriental relimons for Muhammad to make it dis- 
appear. In Syria, especially, the old pagan cults 
connected with local gods, which had resisted 
Christianity, lay hidden under Islam, which had 
to tolerate while apparently assimilating them. 
The tenacity of these local traditions explains the 
manifold origin of Muslim saints. Some of them 
are pagan gods, transformed by an association 
of ideas, beliefs, or mere words into Muslim 
saints ; others are the great personages in the 
Qur’an, Muhammad, Jesus, and the Jewish pro- 
phets; others again are heroes of history, con- 
querors, or famous sovereigns ; and others, ascetics, 
monks, or scholars, celefcated during their life 
and canonized by the common people with their 
irresistible inclination towards the supernatural. 
All these saints have their sanctuaries {mashhad). 
The belief in miracles wrought by their inter- 
vention makes these sanctuaries places of pil- 
grimage {maedr). 

The mashhad has not created any special type 
of architecture. As it is almost invariably erected 
at the grave of the saint, it takes the pitm of the 
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mausoleum. From the architectonic point of view 
it is simply a variety of the turba, perhaps the 
oldest, it is found in all sizes, from the small 
chapel with a little dome, whitened with lime 
{marahutf shaili, wall, nabi, maqam), to the large 
classical mausoleum ; all have the dome on the 
s(iuare plan. The only one of these buildings 
that departs from the traditional plan is the 
famous I)ome of the Rock, the Qubbat as-Sai^ra 
in Jerusalem, built by the Khalif ’Abd al -Malik, 
in 72 (691), and many times restored since then. 
Its huge dome, on a circular plan, surrounded by 
a double octagonal enclosure, harbours, along with 
the famous rock, a whole cycle of Jewish and 
Christian legends. This circular-octagonal plan, 
which undoubtedly proceeded from that of the 
Christian building prior to the Qubba, is found 
again in a group oi pre-Muslim Syrian churches 
(Bosra, Ezra, QaTat SWan, etc. ). But apart from 
the Dome of the Rock and a few secondary build- 
ings derived from it (Dome of the Chain m Jeru- 
salem, mausoleum of the Sultan Qalawto in Cairo, 
etc.), it has not been adopted in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture. 

Apart from the turba and the mashhad, the 
dome is used in only one instance in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture ; a small dome, also called quoba, is 
erected in large mosques, at the back of the 
prayer-hall, in front of the milyrdh. This ancient 
feature may probably again be a relic of the 
church, namely, the dome which certain basilicas 
erect at the crossing of the transept in front of the 
choir. This was the only place used for the dome 
in the great Mosques until the Ottoman conquest, 
which systematically introduced domes over the 
porticoes and the prayer-halls of the great Mosques, 
after the style of the Constantinople school. 

Max van Beechem. 

ARCHITECTURE (Persian). — The account of 
the development of the architecture of Persia is 
almost synonymous with the land’s own history. 
From the crude beginnings in early Median or pre- 
Median times, before the 7th cent. B.O., we may 
trace the evolution of the builder’s art down to the 
Achsemenian period (B.o. 650--330), thence through 
the Seljuk and Parthian eras (B.C. 330--A.D. 224) 
and the following centuries of the Sasanian empire 
(A.D. 224-661). At the close of that period, in the 
7th cent. A.D., Iran was completely changed by 
the Arab conquest and subsequent Muslim sway, 
from which epoch to the present time the history 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
the study of the development of Muhammadan art, 

I. Early Iranian and Median period (before 
B.a 6d0). — Our knowledge of the architectural 
conditions during the early Iranian and Median 
periods is limited in extent, both because of the 
absence of historic remains surviving hrom that 
remote date, and because of the lack of definite 
descriptions in ancient texts that might serve to 
elucidate the subject. Nevertheless, from inci- 
dental allusions in the Avesta, from references in 
the Greek historians, and from chance statements 
in later writings from which deductions may be 
drawn, we aje able to form some sort of a picture 
of the architectural status in ancient Media, or 
Western Iran, and in early Bactria, or Eastern 
Iran. Herodotim (i. 96-99) affirms that, down to 
the time of Deioces, the founder of the Median 
empire, the Medes used to live in villages, and that 
they were first gathered into cities by Deioces 
when he made Ecbatana his capital, and fortified 
it as his royal residence. From the conditions 
portrayed in the Avesta, so far as that work may 
be regarded^ as reflecting the age in question, and 
from the sight to-day of village after village of 
flat-roofed mud huts spread over much or the 
territory which once was ancient Media, we may 


infer that the primitive condition of architecture 
in that region of Iran was really represented by 
Herodotus’ statement, and that the same was true 
of ancient Bactria. But this judgment must not 
be pressed too far ; for, while the Avesta refers to 
habitations of so crude a sort that they might 
be removed or destroyed if a man died in them 
{Yrndldad, viii. 1-13), it also alludes to houses 
that were ‘strong, well-built, lofty, handsome, 
shining and conspicuous, constructed with a special 
chamber, balcony, verandah, and enclosing wall, 
or erected with nigh columns, or with a thousand 
columns,’ as we know from a number of passages 
from which the adjectives here given are drawn 
(cf. Vmd, ii. 26 ; xccsna, Ivii. 21 ; Yasht, v. 101). 
The columnar architecture referred to in the last 
two attributes anticipates by many years the 
pillared halls of the Persian kings at rersepolis. 

The chief old Iranian terms for ‘house,’ apart from the Avesta 
uaema, ‘abode* (Fos/tt, x. 86), and the old Persian hadU, 
‘palace* (cf. the curious, though probably merely accident^, 
use of the lin^isticaUy cognate iSpavov to denote the palace of 
the Persian kings in J^chylus, Persm^ 4), are nmarm (Ga^c 
demand) and kata, the latter, however, being the ‘ room * rather 
than the ‘house* (the view that kata denotes ‘underground 
house,’ expressed, e.g., by Geiger, is scarcely correct). 

The houses, doubtless simple in construction, 
were built of wood (cf. dauru-upadarana. Vend, 
viii. 1) or were sometimes mere felt-covered tents 
(cf. mmatb-aiwwarana^ tb,), although the use of 
bricks and mortar, being mentioned in connexion 
with non - architectural construction (cf. Vend, 
vi. 51, viii. 8, 10), was doubtless common also 
in building houses. Besides the ‘columns’ (or 
‘pillars’), ‘verandahs,’ etc., already mentioned, 
the Iranian houses had both doors and windows 
( Vend, vii. 16, iii. 29, etc. ), though how they were 
closed, we know no more than how the entire 
house was roofed. It may readily be supposed, 
nevertheless, that the roofs were of reeds or turf 
laid on beams, or even of simple sun-dried bricks, 
such as are still utilized in Iranian regions (cf. 
Geiger, Ostiran, Kultur, p. 219). 

Turning from the Avesta to the description 
given by Herodotus (i. 98) of the fortified abode 
of Deioces at Ecbatana, we find a citadel that must 
have resembled an Assyrian or Babylonian zih- 
Tpurat, Its massive walls rose tier above tier in 
seven circles, and were crowned by battlements of 
various colours, white, black, red, blue, and orange 
(probably coloured gypsum and glazed tiles), while 
the ramparts of the topmost fortifications, where 
the palace stood, were decorated respectively with 
silver and gold. This description is probably not 
overdrawn if we may judge from the account 
which Polybius (x. 27) gives of the magnificence 
and gorgeous decorations of the temple of Aena or 
Anaias at Ecbatana (the goddess Anahita in the 
Avesta) in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; and the fact that 
we have no remains of such splendour is due not 
alone to the vandalism of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Selencus Nicator, and Antiochus the Great, as 
described by Polybius, but also to the circumstance 
that the Medes probably constructed their build- 
ings largely of wood, sun-dried bricks, and clay, 
even though they were lavish in adornment. 

As to the architectural style of their palaces, it 
is probable that the Medes, like the Persians after 
them, were largely influenced by Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Chaldeean models. Regarding their 
religious architecture, we know practically nothing 
beyond the description by PolAius, just refeired 
to; it is a fact, moreover, that Zoroastrianism 
does not appear to have been favourable to temple- 
building, for the Persians had no temples in the 
Greek sense, as Herodotus (i. 130) expressly states ; 
yet it is equally certain that they must have had 
some sort of a sanctuary to protect the holiest of 
their sacred fires, and such shrines are presumed 
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by the Pahlavi writers of a later date to have 
existed in those early times (cf. Pahlavi Bahman 
Yashti iii. 30, 37, 40 ; Zat-sparam^ vi. 22, xi. 8-10 ; 
Bundahishny xii. 18, 34, xvii. 7, etc.), so that it is 
ossihle that the temple at Ecbatana, as described 
y Polybins, may have preserved some architec- 
tural features from ancient days. In the mortuary 
customs enjoined by their religion, moreover, the 
early Iranians, whether Medians or Bactrians, 
made use of temporary structures, called dakhrmis 
(wh. see) in the Avesta {Vmd, iii. 9, 13, vii. 64, 
vi. 44-51, etc.), on which to expose the dead, just 
as their modern representatives, the Parsis (wh. 
see) and Gabars (wh. see) still follow the custom 
in their ‘ Towers of Silence’ ; but what the shape of 
these receptacles may have been in ancient times is 
only a matter of inference. 

2. Achaemenian period (B.c. 550-330). — With the 
victory of Cyrus of Persia over the Median king 
Astyages, the supremacy of N. Iran passed to S. 
Iran, and a new dominion, the sovereignty of the 
Achsemenians, or the combined rule of the Medes 
and Persians, came into being. The architectural 
remains, both religious and civil, which belong to 
this period are abundant, and they show the art of 
the builder in early Persia at its zenith. Terraced 
platforms of massive masonry and palaces of stone 
graced by halls with tall fluted columns, crowned 
by bull-headed capitals, were typical of the age. 

Ecbatana, Pasargadae, Persepmis, and Susa were 
the capitals of the Medo-Persian empire, and the 
chief seats, therefore, of architectural relics. The 
site of Ecbatana is now occupied by Hamadan ; 
and there, or in its vicinity, are to be found por- 
tions of broken columns, and a few carved stones, 
remnants of walls that belonged to ruined struc- 
tures, and may date back even to Median times. 
But as yet no systematic excavations have been 
carried on to determine their age, or tell whether 
extensive finds of a similar character may yet be 
made. If we leave Ecbatana out of account, the 
earliest remains of Achsemenian architecture are 
to be seen at Pasargadas, the capital of Cyrus the 
Great, in the plain of the modern Murghab, be- 
tween Isfahan and Shiraz. As we approach it 
from the north, we first pass the remains of a 
ruined platform on the crest of a range of low hiUs 
overlooking the plain. It was apparently designed 
to support an audience-hall of Cyrus, but was never 
completed. Spread over the surface of the plain 
itself traces of the royal city are to be seen. 
Nearest to the ridge is a single shattered wall of a 
massive stone building which must have been 40 ft. 
high by 10 ft. square, and which may have served 
as a shrine for the sacred fire, although some 
authorities (on less good grounds, it seems) believe 
that it was a princely tomb. A second group of 
ruins lies not far distant to the south, and com- 
prises a high round column (not fluted), some 
angle-piers of an edifice that once surrounded a 
royal court, and a stone shaft consisting of three 
blocks, on the uppermost of which is inscribed in 
cuneiform characters, ‘I Cyrus, the King, the 
Achsemenian.’ A huge slab stands somewhat to 
the east of this group, and on its face is carved in 
low relief a winged representation of the Great 
IQng, above whose head was similarly inscribed 
the device of Cyrus just quoted, although the part 
of the stone containing it has been sawn off and 
lost within the last century. Still another collec- 
tion of ruins lies somewhat to the south-east, and 
shows vestiges of pillars and stone door-sills 
grouped around a paved court that belonged to 
some edifice of Cyrus. 

Most important of aU the ruins is the tomb 
of Cyrus, which lies about a mile beyond in a 
south-westerly direction. It is known to be his 
mausoleum from descriptions in the classics. The 


structure resembles a small house, with a slightly 
pointed roof, and is made of a handsome white 
sandstone resembling marble. It stands high upon 
a sub-basement, built of the same material and 
consisting of a large foundation plinth, nearly 60 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 2 ft. high, surmounted by 
a series of six stone layers that form a pyramidal 
series of high steps approaching the mausoleum 
from every side. The mammoth blocks that 
make up the tomb itself were originally fastened 
together by iron clamps, but without the use of 
mortar; and so perfectly were they set that the 
structure still forms a compact whole, even though 
falling more and more into ruin. The sepulchre, 
measured from the outside, is about 20 ft. long, 
by 17 broad, and 18 high. A very low door in the 
western side serves as an entrance. The mortuary 
chamber measures 10^ ft. long, by 7^ ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. high (the exact measurements in metres 
may be found in Jackson, Persia, p. 288). It is 
needless to add that the chamber is now empty. 
In architectural style the tomb of Cyrus is thought 
to show Lycian influence, since somewhat similar 
burial edifices have been found in Asia Minor, the 
land first conquered by Cyrus after Media ; but it 
may also be possible that the idea of such a vault 
for the dead may have owed something to the 
Avestan kata, ‘ house,’ a temporary structure for 
the body before it was carried to the dakhma. 
Around the tomb, moreover, there once stood a 
decorative colonnade, as is clear from the fragments 
of columns still upright, and a few hundred yards 
beyond it are the vestiges of a platform on which 
was once erected a habitation for the Magian 
priests who were custodians of the tomb, as we 
know from Arrian {Anabasis, vi. 29. 7). 

A single other vestige of Achsemenian archi- 
tecture, religious in its character, is found at some 
distance to the N.W. in the same plain ; it is in 
the form of the bases of two altars, used by the 
Magi in celebrating their sacrificial rites, as they 
did, in the open air. 

Illustrations and descriptions ol all the architectural monu- 
ments in the Murghab Plain are to be found in the works of 
Texier, Flandin and Ooste, Ker Porter, Stolze and Andreas, 
Dieulafoy, Perrot and Ohipiez, Ourzon, and Jackson ; and they 
convey a good idea of the architecture of Cjuns's capital. 

Far grander than the ruined monuments of 
Pasargadae are those of Persepolis, the capital of 
Darius, and Xerxes, and their successors. These 
tokens of a vanished empire are ^read over a 
considerable area in the Plain of Murghab, some 
forty miles to the south of Cyrus’s capital. The 
first vestiges of this important series are the traces 
of the lost city of Stakhra, indicated by some 
broken columns, remains of portals, and scattered 
fragments of building blocks at the site now called 
Stadchr or Istakhr. The southernmost point of 
this city is now marked by a small granite stag- 
ing, some 40 ft. square and 7 ft. high, which the 
natives call Takhtd Tamils, ‘Peacock Throne,’ or 
Takht-i Bustard, ‘Throne of (the hero) Kustam.’ 
A mile or so farther south rises the Platform of 
Persepolis itself, with its magnificent stairways 
and palace-crowned terraces, which the Persians 
call Takht-i Jamshld, ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ after 
the legendary king of that name, or Chihil Minar, 
‘Forty Pillars,’ from the columns that remain 
standing. Although the site as a royal residence 
may date back to legendary times (cf. possibly 
Bundahishn, xxix. 14), we know from an in- 
scription on the southern wall that it owed its 
origin as a stronghold to Darius i., apparently 
about B.C. 516-513, and it is generally helieved 
that Greek designers were employed in its con- 
struction (see Justi, ‘ Gesch. Irans ’ in Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grundriss, ii. 448-449). Even when con- 
sidered apart from the edifices that stood upon it, 
the platform is a remarkable piece of constructive 
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art. It measures over 1500 ft. from north to 
south, varying from 20 to 50 ft. in height, accord- 
ing to the elevation of the three mam terraces, 
and it has an expanse running back eastward for 
nearly 1000 ft. until it merges into a low range 
of hills, called Kuh-i Bahmat, ^Mountain of 
Mercy,’ the spurs of which have been partly cut 
away to furnish material for its construction. 
By the aid of inscriptions, and judging from the 
position of the different ruins, the columns that 
remain standing, and the arrangement of the bases 
of those that have fallen, as well as from the out- 
lines of the walls, portals, stairway approaches, 
and sculptured pediments, we are able to identify 
each of the buildings that once occupied this site. 
Opposite the Grand Staircase of approach at the 
northern end, is the Porch of Xerxes; 50 yards 
to the south stand the relics of the Audience Hall 
of Xerxes; still farther southward, and near a 
mound, are the better preserved remains of the 
Palace of Darius; while a short distance south- 
ward again, across a ruined courtyard, are some 
traces of a Palace of Artaxerxes iii. Ochus, 
identified by an inscription on the stylobate. 
Directly behind this is the Palace of Xerxes 
himself, with a minor edifice still farther back, 
while at some distance northward is the great 
Hall of a Hundred Columns, erected by Darius, 
with a portico near its south-western corner, show- 
ing in stone the king seated on his throne of state. 
The destruction of these gorgeous buildings is 
attributed to the drunken act of Alexander the 
Great, when he burnt the citadel after his victory 
over the last Darius ; but though the hand of the 
conqueror destroyed the beauty of the edifices and 
left them a ruin for all time, it could not obliterate 
those traces that still in after ages bear witness to 
their ancient glory. 

Some further remains of royal architecture are 
to be seen at Persepolis and m its vicinity ; they 
are the rock-hewn tombs of the Achsemenian 
kings. Three of these sepulchres are cut in the 
hills, behind the great platform already described. 
They are believed to be the mortuary chambers 
of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (B.C. 404-368), of 
Artaxerxes ill. Ochus (B.C. 368-337), and of 
Darius III. Codomannus (B.c. 336-330), if we are 
justified in regarding the unfinished grave as that 
of the last of the Achsemenians. More imposing 
in their situation and older in point of time are 
the four tombs carved in the rocky front of the 
necropolis cliff of Naksh-i Rustam, on the other 
side of the plain, about 6 miles north-west of the 
platform. These sepulchres, which were the 
model for the three later ones, are each hewn 
in the shape of an immense Greek cross, and sunk 
deep in the face of the rock. They are elaborately 
carved in architectural style to represent a facade 
decorated with bull-capped piQars, two on either 
side of the doorway, and surmounted in each case 
by an entablature richly sculptured with a bas- 
relief of the king, his subjects, and Ormazd. An 
inscription shows that one of these tombs was the 
sepulchre of Darius the Great; the other vaults, 
it is believed, belonged to Xerxes, Artaxerxes i., 
and Darius ii. A few yards distant from the 
tomb last named there is a square stone edifice 
which closely resembles the rectangular structure 
at Pasargadae, already mentioned, but well pre- 
served, and, like the latter, probably a fire-shrine 
rather than a tomb. Near the base of the 
necropolis hill, but hidden from the shrine by a 
spur of the cliff, are the remains of two altars, 
he>vn out of the living rock and serving as fine 
examples of the stonecutter’s work for religious 
purposes in Achaemenian times. To the same age 
may likewise belong some rude cuttings in the 
rocks on the crest of the cliff, apparently designed 


as repositories for exposing the bodies of the dead 
in accordance with the ancient Zoroastrian custom, 
but the date is not certain. To a later age, how- 
ever, we must assign the seven sculptures cut in 
the rock beneath the tombs themselves, since their 
subjects prove them to be of Sasanian origin. The 
list of Achaemenian tombs is to be supplemented 
by several other sepulchres, somewhat resembling 
those of Naksh-i Rustam, but probably dating 
from an earlier period than they or the Perse- 
politan tombs, and without inscriptions or orna- 
mentation, excepting one which has a crude 
bas-relief. These are found near the village of 
Sahnah, between Hamadan and Kermanshan, at 
Holvan in Western Persia, and Takhrikah in 
Azarbaijan, as well as elsewhere (see de Morgan, 
Mission scientijique en JPerse, iv. 292-302, and 
Justi, op. cit. ii. 455, 456). 

The fourth and last of the great Achaemenian 
capitals was Susa, whose remains were first made 
known by Loftus in 1852, and were excavated with 
very important results by Dieulafoy in 1884, 1885, 
1886, followed by de Morgan in 1897, 1898, 1899. 
The site which they occupy was the winter 
residence of the Achaemenian kings and the old 
seat of government of Elam. The ruins extend 
over several tells, or hillocks, between the river 
Chaur, or Jaur, and the Kerkhah, in the vicinity 
of the modem Dizful and Shuster. Four principal 
groups of remains are distinguishable, according 
to the results of the explorations that have been 
mentioned: They are, first, the tell, called the 
Citadel; second, the Royal City, where stood 
the palaces of the successors of Darius; third, 
the traces of the city itself; and, fouith, the 
vestiges of the inhabited town along the river’s 
edge. If we may judge from the elaborate finds 
made by Dieulafoy, the Citadel and the Royal 
City must have made an imposing spectacle in the 
days of their pristine gloij (see the plates in 
Dieulafoy, L^Acropole m Sme) ; and the same 
investigator’s researches have revealed, among 
other ruins, the remains of the ajpamna, or 
throne -room, of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, which 
was erected on a site earlier occupied by a palace 
of Darius l. which had been destroyed by fire. It 
was here that the archseological expedition, led 
by Dieulafoy and his wife, discovered the frieze 
of archers and a lion-frieze, together with the 
remains of an enamelled staircase and various 
other objects that enrich our knowledge of early 
Persian architecture and art. In point of style 
the Susian remains are quite like those of Perse- 
polis, even as regards the character of the so- 
called ‘ Persepolit^ column,’ and, like the latter, 
they are thought to show traces of Greek influence 
combined with Assyro-Babylonian elements and 
other features already mentioned, although they 
are so thoroughly Persianized as to possess an 
individuality of their own. 

The ruins of one other edifice in Persia may be 
referred to here as belonging possibly to the latter 
part of the Achaemenian period ; it is the remains 
of the great temple of Anaitis (see Anahita) at 
Kangavar, between Hamadan and Kermanshah. 
A portion of the N.W. wall of the stylobate on 
which the temple stood is still intact, and is 
crowned with tne remains of a colonnade of 
pillars, while on the south-eastern side of the 
temple precinct there is a disordered mass of large 
granite blocks and columns, whose size conveys 
an idea of the vanished mapiificence of the 
sanctuary which is now a mass of ruins. Owing to 
the presence of certain characteristics in the 
columns, which seem to show later Greek or Syro- 
Roman affinities, Dieulafoy and some others pro- 
ose to assign this temple to the Parthian period ; 
ut, to the present writer, the evidence seems 
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stronger in favour of attributing its erection to 
Artaxerxes Mnemon or some otner of the later 
Achsemenians. For the sake of completeness it 
should be added that Dieulafoy, on the contrary, 
assigns to the Achaemenian period some of the 
ruins at Firuzabad and Sarvistan in S. W. Persia ; 
but other authorities, like Perrot and Chipiez, de 
Morgan, and Oayet, are better justified in assign- 
ing them to the Sasanian epoch. 

3. Seljuk and Parthian periods (b.c. 330-a.d. 
224). — The interregnum of seventy years occupied 
by the sway of Alexander’s direct successors and 
the Seljuk rule exercised no appreciable effect 
on Persian architecture, unless it was to extend 
the sphere of possibility for Greek influence. The 
Partnians were PhilheUenes, as is shown by their 
employing the Greek language and Greek devices 
on their coins ; but they were not great architects, 
as is clear from the Parthian ruins — practically the 
only ones surviving — at Hatra and at Warka, 
although these are built with crude solidity, if 
not with beauty of design. The structure at 
Hatra, the modem al^^adhr^ in Mesopotamia, 
was either a palace or a temple, or possibly both 
combined in a single precinct, for which reason it 
is commonly spoken of as a palace-temple. The 
ruins show a brownish-grey limestone edifice, 
366 ft. long, 210 ft. broad, and with thick walls 
proportionately high. The building consists of a 
series of seven large chambers arranged side by 
side, with several smaller rooms leading into 
them, and a large square hall— apparently a 
throne-room — added in the rear near tne left-hand 
comer of the edifice. The front of the building 
was, for the most part, open, so that the light 
was good, and it was probably shaded by awnings. 
The walls of the greater apartments were 
strengthened by pilasters, and decorated by bas- 
relief sculptures and ornamental friezes, which 
added to the effect of the general architectural 
design. As to its date, the palace-temple at 
Hatra may be assigned with reasonable probability 
to the latter half of the Parthian period, or 
between the 1st and 3rd cent, of the Christian 
era, since the city was in a flourishing condition, 
and able to resist the siege of Trajan in A.D. 116, 
and of Severus in A.D. 198, but was a deserted 
ruin in the 4th century. 

The second of the Parthian architectural remains 
is found at Warkat the ancient Erech, on the 
Euphrates, a city mentioned in Gn 10^®. This 
ruin consists of a sepulchral chamber built over a 
tomb in which was found a coffin of the Parthian 
period. The description which Loftus gives of 
this structure, with its bases of columns, capitals, 
cornices, friezes, and bits of painted plaster, shows 
that the Parthians in later times were not averse 
to decoration and artistic touches in their buildings, 
even if they had affected a rude simplicity in 
earlier times. This fact is further home out by 
the account of the palace at Ctesiphon, as given 
in Philostratus’ Lifr of Apollonius (ed. Olearius, 
i 25). According to de Morgan {Mission sden^ 
tif^ue m Fersef ii. 137 and plate lix.), there is a 
ruin of a Parthian palace or temple at Velazjord, 
near Kangavar, and mention has already been 
made of the view which would associate the 
ruined temple at Kangavar with the Parthian era. 
The scarcity of Parthian remains is probably to 
be accounted for, as in other cases, by the fact 
that brick was more largely used than stone in 
the construction of their braidings. As to origi- 
nality in architectural art, it may be added that 
the Parthians are credited with the development 
of the arch- and tunnel-shaped roof, in contrast to 
the flat ceiling and square lintel of the AchaBmenian 
penod. 

4. Sasanian period (A.D. 224-661 ).~The Sasanian 


monarchs, unlike their Parthian forerunners, were 
great builders, and distant architectural rivals of 
the Achsemenians. An enumeration of the places 
where monuments that date from their reign are 
found would take in a large part of Persia, as is 
clear from such a list as that given by Justi 
{op. cit. ii. 540-541). These remains show advances 
in constructive art over the Parthian period, more 
especially in the development of the dome, an 
outgrowth of the arched vault, and in the elabora- 
tion of the facade of such a palace as that at 
Ctesiphon, whose high recessed entrance, with 
galleried panels on either side, anticipates the 
sweeping curve of the grand portal and the panelled 
front which is typical of the mosque and madrasa 
architecture in Muhammadan times. The standard 
of royal magnificence under the Sasanians is shown 
in the ruins of Qasr-i Shirin, the castle built by 
Khusru II. Parviz (A.D. 600), for his favourite, 
on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah, 
and is evident in the sculptured grotto at Taq-i 
Btistan, near the latter city. To about the same 
epoch belong the ruins at Mashito and at Amman 
(the ‘Babbah of the children of Ammon’ of 
Ht 3^^), as well as the palace called Aivan-i 
Khusru, not far from Susa, The religious archi- 
tecture of the period is represented by the remains 
of numerous fire-temples, like the dtash-Kadah, 
near Isfahan, and that at Abarguh or at J aur, in 
the district south of Shiraz ; or, again, by a por- 
tion of the crumbling sanctuary of brick at Taq-i 
Sulaiman, south - east of Lake Urumiah. * The 
style of construction of a Sasanian caravanserai 
may be judged by the stone ruins, said to be the 
work of Khusru l,, ‘Anushirvan the Just’ (A.D. 
631-579), at Aghuan, between Teheran and Meshed. 
Sasanian architectural engineering is illustrated 
by several bridges and dams, as at Dizful and 
Shuster, or the stone aqueducts, descriptions of 
which may be seen in the standard works men- 
tioned at the end of this article. 

5. Muhammadan period (from A.D. 661 ). — As al- 
ready stated, the history of the Muhammadan period 
of - Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
Muslim art, and the best examples of its develop- 
ment are found in the mosques, the religious 
edifices which supplanted the old fire-temples after 
Persia adopted Islam as its national faith, and 
which are characterized by towering domes (some- 
times bulbous in shape), high facades with immense 
recessed arches, graceful mmarets that give balance 
on either side, and ornamental exteriors decorated 
with glazed tiles and scroll-like arabesg^ues. The 
architectural remains of the first period of the 
Khalifate, the Umayyads and Abbasids (A.D. 661- 
847), have mostly been destroyed by the long 
spies of wars that have devastated Persia from 
time to time ; but the foundation of the mosque 
of HarOn al-Kashid at Kazvin (A.D. 786) be- 
longs to that epoch, and a mosq^ue at Shiraz, 
built in the latter part of the 9th cent, by the 
Safarid Amr ibn Laith, is numbered among the 
older remains. To the early Ghaznavid age 
(10th cent. A,D.) may possibly belong the tower- 
like tombs at Kai and Hamadan, but it is more 
probable that they come from the later Seljuk 
era (roughly, 1030-1150) or from the Mongol age 
(1160-1260). The same is true of a crumbling 
mausoleum at Tus, near Meshed, as it is said to be 
the tomb of the poet Firdausi, who died in the 
year a.d. 1020 ; but although the poet’s grave is 
actually near by, it is more likely that the 
structure is of Seljuk origin, since it closely 
resembles the mausoleum bmlt by Sultan San jar 
at Merv about 1160. Good examples of the earlier 
Mongol period are to be seen in the tower-tombs 
of Jenghiz Khan’s grandson HiilagtL (d. 1266) and 
his queen at Maragha, the royal seat of the 
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Mongols in north - western Persia ; while the 
mansoleum of Uljaitn Khodabandah (d. 1316) is 
of the later Mongol period. The best illustration 
of the architecture which flourished during the 
rule of the Tartars, after Timur’s invasion, is the 
beautiful Masjid-i Kabud, or * Blue Mosque/ 
erected in 1403 by Shah Jahan at Tabriz. 
Muhammadan architecture in Persia reached its 
height in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great 
(1585-1628), and is well illustrated by the Masjid-i 
Shah, or ‘Royal Mosque,’ erected in 1612 at 
Isfahan, and by the other imperial edifices of the 
same ruler. The architectural activity of Shah 
Abbas was not confined to his capital, however, 
or to palaces and places of worship, but was 
exercised in the construction of caravanserais, 
bridges, and other useful structures in many parts 
of Persia, so that his name is widely known 
throughout the land as the patron of the builder’s 
art. 

The cities which best show the different styles 
of Muhammadan architecture are those which had 
the honour at one time or another to be the royal 
capital, like Isfahan, Kazvin, Tabriz, Sultaniya, 
and Shiraz ; but hardly of lesser fame are Kum, 
Kashan, Meshed, Btxstan, and Ardabil. Modem 
architectural tendencies are best observed in the 
present capital, Teheran, where it is possible 
to see even European elements combined with 
the most conservative features of the past. ‘When 
viewed as a whole, it may be said that Persia’s 
contribution to the history of architecture, if 
not distinctly original, is, nevertheless, consider- 
able, and deserves the attention of the student 
of religious art as well as the architectural 
specialist. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Phoenician). — Worship - 
pers of the powers of nature, it is not surprising 
that the Phoenicians, in the earlier stages of their 
national existence, should have discarded the work 
of the architect and builder, and taken to worship- 
ping in the ‘ high places ’ so often referred to in the 
Old Testament. That these were natural emi- 
nences, and not artificial erections, like those of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, is quite clear from 
the statements concerning them. They were 
within easy access from the cities, and thither 
the people resorted when assembling for worship, 
llow common they were may he gathered from 
the fact that they were the customary places for 
worship among tne Israelites until the 7th cent. 
B.C.* The oracle on Carmel, which, according to 
Tacitus and Suetonius, t Vespasian consulted, was 
possibly a sacred place of this kind. The god 
consulted had neither statue nor temple, hut only 
an altar which was much revered. TMs altar 
was probably of unhewn stones, like the one dedi- 
cated to Jahweh upon that same mount Carmel 
which Elijah re-built and consecrated anew on 

* Hastings’ DB ii. B&IK 

+ Tac. Mist, ii, 78 ; Suet. Vespasian, 6. 


the day when he confounded the prophets of 
Baal* 

In all probability the Phcenicians would have 
continued worshipping in the same way, without 
temple and image, had it not been for foreign 
influence. The close relations, however, which 
the Phoenicians had with Egypt, brought them 
under the influence of that nationality, with its 
splendid temples and elaborate ritual, and the 
result was that they sought to imitate them, 
though they did so only to a certain extent, as far 
as our present knowledge goes. 

The most perfect of tlie small imitations of 
Egyptian temples is that now called al-Ma^hed^ 
‘the temple,’ at Amrtt near Tartfls. This erec- 
tion is built in a court, 52 yds. by 60, hewn in the 
rock and levelled, the S. wall being about 16 ft. 
high. If there ever was any wall on the N. or 
front side, as is probable, it has now disappeared, 
and is replaced by a hedge. Remains of columns 
near the comers of the court suggest that the 
walls were flanked by cloisters. The ‘ temple ’ is 
in reality a cella,t and stands on a square mass 
of rock more than 10 ft. high and about 18 square, 
being composed of three enormous blocks of stone 
covered with a monolithic roof. The blocks having 
been superimposed, the stracture was apparently 
carved out in the form it now presents. The 
opening is towards the N. ; and the plain cornice 
with which it is decorated is the usual Egyptian 
one, advancing in front over the anterior face of 
the rock. It is thought probable that the entabla- 
ture was supported by columns of metal. The 
ceiling is vaulted. The flooring within is slightly 
sunken, and is flanked by narrow platforms or 
benches, graded and sloping upwards towards the 
hack, possibly to render those taking part in the 
ceremonies more visible to the people outside.^ 
Slots for a rod at the opening suggest that a 
curtain hid the interior from the passers-by when 
there was no public ceremony, and square sunken 
holes near the entrance seem to mark the positions 
of candelabra or, perhaps, sacred columns. Renan 
has suggested that the rock-hewn court may 
ancienfly have been covered with water from a 
spring near, when the wall on the N. was in 
existence ; and the appearance of the surface con- 
firms this. If that be the case, it resembled two 
other similar sanctuaries near 'Ain al-^aiydt, * the 
Serpent-Spring.’ The more complete of these is 
a little monolithic chapel, now in ruins. It was 
rectangular in form, with a square opening in 
front, where it has an Egyptian cornice surmounted 
by urseus-serpents. It rested upon a rectangular 
block of stone about three metres thick W five 
wide, carried by a plinth of much smaller dimen- 
sions. On each side of the great rectangular stone 
are traces of a little stairway, which gave access 
to the platform formed by its upper surface.! This 
shrine was about 5*50 metres high, and its slightly- 
vaulted ceiling was sculptured in relief with two 
great pairs of wings, one pair springing from the 
globe flanked by two nrsei, and the other seemingly 
having as its centre an eagle’s head. 

Facing the chapel just described, and about 
10 metres to the E., are the base and lower part 
of another chapel, nearly like it, but seemingly 
rather larger. There is hardly any doubt that 
they both formed part of the same architectural 
scheme, and it is possible that one was dedicated 
to a god and the other to a goddess, his spouse. 
They rise out of the water of a small lake or pond 

* 1 K 1880-82. There was also a ‘ high, place ’ at Gezer, without 
a temple, and marked off by monoliths or ‘ pillars ' such as are 
often mentioned in the OT. , . . , 

t Kenan, Mission dePhAnicie,p\. 10 ; Perrot-Ohipiez, Bhinteie, 
fig. 40. 

t Kenan, pi. 10 ; Perrot, ib figs. 185, 187. 

{ Kenan, <6. pi. 9 ; Penrot, ib. fig. 188. 
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supplied by the spring, and it is possible that this 
was also the case in ancient times. Backed ^ 
verdure, it must have been a secluded and suffi- 
ciently picturesque spot, and the difficulty of 
access to the shrines would naturally prevent their 
desecration.* 

It is improbable, however, that these remains 
show the common religious architecture of their 
time, and the fanes of Astarte at Sidon and 
Melqart at Tyre were undoubtedly much more 
important and imposing structures, though 
Herodotus’ description of the latter (ii. 44) does 
not enable any idea of its form to be gathered ; 
to all appearance he was most struck by its two 
pillars ((TT^Xai), ‘ one of pure gold and the other of 
an emerald stone of such size as to shine by night.* 
Another important shrine was that of Eshmftn on 
the left bank of the Nahr Auli, about an hour 
N. of Sidon. This was a rectangular erection 
built apparently on the side of the slope, remains 
of the walls and masonry of the terraces being still 
in existence. The slope looks towards the N., 
and it is possible that the sanctuary to Eshmhn 
was a shrine like that at Amrit, wnich has the 
same orientation. Large numbers of votive 
statuettes were found on the site. The stones 
of the shrine, however, seem to have been long 
ago carried away by the inhabitants of the country 
to build their houses with, and some, with holes, 
are used in olive-pressing, f 

Of greater importance, perhaps, are the indica- 
tions available for the arcnitecture of the temple 
at Gebal, made known by coins of the Roman 
period. J On the left is shown a chapel, the front 
surmounted by a pediment. The whole front was 
open, flanked by pilasters supporting the pediment. 
At the top of the steps giving access to the interior 
was a tripod table, perhaps for offerings, and a 
strange emblem surmounted the point of the roof, 
which seems to have been decorated on each side 
with three rows of sunken panels. 

Naturally the architecture of this building sug- 
gests Greek influence, and to all appearance it is a 
simple reproduction of the Egyptian shrine, but it 
may be noted that Babylonian architecture had 
something analogous (see p. 682), and may have 
been the true origin of the structure. What would 
seem to be due to Greek influence is the pointed 
roof. 

The real ancient part, however, was probably 
the structure on the right, which shows a colonnade 
to which access was gained by a flight of steps, 
and a large courtyard, with columns^ — a kind of 
arcade — behind. The representation of this build- 
ing was evidently altogether too much for the 
die-sinker, whose ideas of perspective were on 
a level with those of the Assyrians. Above the 
comice of the colonnade is an erection of open 
work, behind which one sees a conical object 
towering high in the open — the emblem of the 
god of the place, corresponding with the sacred 
stones in vmich the divinity was supposed to 
reside. § 

And here we again have the ‘high place,* not 
formed out of the solid rock by the laborious 
quarrying of all the mass which was not needed, 
but by an enclosure of hewn stone, ornamented 
with a colonnade all round. This was naturally 
much more elaborate than the simple clearings in 
the open, and also more aesthetic than the hill- 
enclosures marked off by simple rows of tall 
stones, 

* Benan, MissioUt pi. 9 ; Perrot-Chipiez, Phinide, 189. 

t Von Landau, Vorliiujige Pfachrichten iiber die im Eshmun- 
tempel bei Sidon gefundenen phdnizi8che% AUertdmert with 
plans, etc., bj Makridy Bey from MB, 1902. 

J Donaldson, Architeetura Numimatioa, No. 80 ; Perrot, 
Phdiicis, figf. 19. 

§ Upon these objects see p. 884. 


But it will be asked : Were these two forms— 
the ‘ high place ’ and the chapel or mountain-shrine 
— the only architectural creations of the Phoenicians 
for the purpose of worship ? All that can be said 
is that they are the prmcipal forms found. It 
seems not improbable, however, that they had 
others, and, as is well known, the temple of 
Solomon at Jerasalem was built by workmen 
and material supplied to that king by Hiram of 
Tyre. If not in that king’s structure, there is 
at least in the temple as described by Ezekiel 
(40^-43^ etc.), according to Chipiez’s restorations,* 
a certain likeness to the Phoenician temples as 
shown on the coins of Cyprus, which seem to have 
been erections of imposing architectural appear- 
ance. 

In Cyprus the most famous temples were those 
of Paphos, Amathus, Idalium, and Golgos, in 
which places were Phoenician settlements, as also, 
probably, at Citium (now Larnaca), Salamis, and 
other sites. From Cypriote coins, t an idea may 
be gained of the celeorated temple at Paphos, 
dedicated to Venus or Astarte. It consisted of a 
central erection — a kind of pylon — in the form of 
two narrow towers connected, in the upper part, 
by a chamber or chambers furnished with three 
windows. Below this was the entrance, in which 
the spectator could see the sacred figure adored 
there — a conical stone surmounted by a naive 
indication of a head, and two rudimentary arms. 
Perrot suggests that the size of the opening has 
been purposely exaggerated by the engraver in 
order to exhibit the divine image, which was, in 
reality, not at the entrance, but at the far end of 
the sanctuary. On each side of the pylon were 
porticoes or colonnades, flat-roofed, hardly more 
than half the height of the central portion, sur- 
mounted by images of the doves sacred to the 
goddess. Under these arcades objects like cande- 
labra are shown, the upper part arranged either 
for the purpose of giving light or for the Wrning of 
incense. Above the upper structure, and between 
the two towers, are shown a star and the crescent 
moon — emblems of the goddess. The space in 
front of the building seems to be represented 
paved, and enclosed by a semicircular railing, 
provided with a double gate. Within this en- 
closure is a dove, apparently seeking food. The 
details vary somewhat in the difterent coins, t and 
it is to be supposed that the engraver had no 
intention of givmg more than a general idea of 
the building, so that numerous accessories hare 
been omitted. According to Di Cesnola, the 
body of the edifice was rectangular, 67 metres by 
50, surrounded by a court-yard 210 by 164, more 
or less. As it is based upon actual exploration, it 
is to be preferred to the plan given by Gerhard 
after the indications of travellers who visited the 
site in the early years of the 19th cent. ;§ but how 
the latter could have obtained the exceedingly 
probable details of the interior which he gives is 
difficult to understand. According to his plan, 
there were two enclosures, the first provided with 
four entrances, and surrounded by a colonnade, 
A doorway admitted to the second enclosure, in 
which was the temple. There we see the semi- 
circular railing, the paved forecourt, the sites of 
the towers, the central portion of the building, 
divided into a vestibule, a large hall, and a 
sanctuary wherein was the sacred image; like- 
wise the lateral structures, each with four 
chambers, to which admission was gained only 

* Perrot-Ohipiez, vol. iv. pp. 283, 276, 289, and pi. v. 

t Guigniant, Religions de CantiquiU, pi. liv., p. 206 ; Perrot- 
Chipiez, PMnicie, fig. 199. 

t Cf. Perrot-Cmpfez, PMnicie, fig. 68 (reproduced from 
Donaldson’s ArchUedura Numismatica) with fig. 199. 

§ Perrot-Ohipiez, tb. fig. 200 (from Gerhard’s AJcademische 
Abhandlungen, pi. 41). 
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from the large central hall, and one (that at the 
end) which could be entered only from the 
sanctuary. The two plans are so different that 
one asks whether they could have been taken 
from the same remains. According to Tacitus,* 
the stone emblematic of the goddess was in the 
open air, indicating that the place where it stood 
had no roof; notwithstanding this, it is said 
never to have been wet with rain. This rather 
favours Di Cesnola’s plan, which, however, does 
not agree with the picture on the coins. Probably 
further exploration is needed. 

In the neighbourhood, but nearer to the sea, 
Di Cesnolat found two conical stones still in 
position, which, it is suggested, are all that 
remain of some sacred spot— perhaps the tradi- 
tional landing-place of the goddess when she first 
visited the island. If this be correct, the site was 
the spot where the pilgrims to the sacred places on 
the island commenced their pious visits. Perrot 
suggests that this site is represented on another 
Cypriote com,^ in which two sharply - pointed 
cones are shown, one on each side of two columns, 
resembling the side-posts of a doorway, standing 
on bases, and connected at a distance of about 
three-quarters of their height bjr joists, intended, 
to all appearance, to hold them in position. The 
whole seems to have been provided with some 

P rotective covering of the nature of an awning. 
Jnder this seeming doorway is a conical object 
on a plinth, surmounted by a flat top, on which 
stands a dove, the emblem of the goddess. In 
front is a semicircular enclosure with a single 
central gate. The whole shows a simple form of 
the temple at Paphos, without the lateral struc- 
tures or aisles. 

At Golgos the temple was a parallelogram,§ the 
roof supported by five rows of three columns each. 
There were two doors, one S., the other E. A 
large cone of grey stone found on the site implies 
that the building was dedicated to the goddess 
of Paphos. It resembles in form, but on a large 
scale, the terra-cotta cones found in such numbers 
at Telloh in S. Babylonia. Many figures of 
women holding or suckling their children, and 
cows suckling their calves, were discovered at 
many points on the site. Numerous pedestals, 
each of which anciently bore a statue, and some 
of them two, were found, Ceccaldi, who studied 
the objects disinterred there, has given a very 
vivid picture of the appearance of the temple when 
it was still standing. Its four walls were of sun- 
baked brick covered with white or coloured cement, 
and the pillars were of wood, with stone capitals, 
the two sides of the roof which they supported 
having only a very slight slope, forming a terrace, 
like the present Cypriote roofs. The roof was of 
wood covered with reeds and mats, upon which 
was spread a thick layer of earth beaten down 
hard. The exterior was therefore of a very simple 
appearance. The interior was lighted only oy 
means of the large doorways, wherein one saw a 
motionless and silent crowd of stone-carved figures, 
their features and robes tinted with the colour of 
nature, surrounding the mystic cone as perpetual 
worshippers. Shrine-like stone lamps illummated 
the grinning ex-votos hanging in recesses on the 
walls, whi^ last were adorned with curious 
pictures. Strange sculptures adorned the circuit 
of the building, where the slanting rays of light 
were reflected on the white and polished tiling of 
the floors. 

* Hist ii. 3. 

Oesnola, Cyprus, p, 214; Perrot -Ohipiez, Pk&nieie, 

t Gerhard, AJeademische Abhtmdlungen, xliii. 17 : Perrot- 
Ohipiez, ?'&. fig. 202. 

§pi Oesnola, Cyprus, p. 189; Perrot -CJIiipiejs, PhSnieie, 
fig. 204. 


This is a vivid and probable picture, of which, 
however, some of the details reg^uire verification. 
Perrot suggests that this building was simply a 
treasury or museum belonging to the real temple. 

A few underground buildings exist, the most 
noteworthy being the crypt at Curium,* in which 
were found many objects of value. Having de- 
scended the steps and passed along a short passage, 
one finds three successive hayed rooms, and at 
right angles with these, a fourth, with a further 
length of the passage. This interesting and well- 
built structure seems to have been used as a 
treasure-chamber, but whether it was originally 
intended for such is uncertain. That at Lamaca 
is known as the Panaghia Phamromini. Enormous 
blocks, as well as small stones, have been used in 
this construction, which consists of a vestibule 
with a door leading to a small chamber, within 
which was found an old spring, probably some 
sacred source. The roof was formed of two large 
blocks of stone considerably arched on the under 
side. It has been thought to be a tomb ; hut in 
view of the existence of the spring, this is unlikely. 
It was probably a sacred well, much resorted to 
by the inhabitants and the people of the neigh- 
bouring port. 

Far behind the perfection of the temples of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus are those of Malta and 
Gaulos (now Gozzo). Artistically and architec- 
turally, a wide gap separates them from the struc- 
tures of the Phoenicians, but the conical (sacred) 
stones found therein have caused them to he re- 
garded as certainly Phoenician. Evans and others, 
however, are of opinion that these buildings are 
really Libyan. At Gozzo there are two temples, f 
side by side, and joined together by a wall, 
which forms a kind of rough fafade. Passing 
through a narrow entrance, one reaches, in the 
case of the larger building, first a small and after- 
wards, continuing along the passage, a larger hall 
arranged at right an^es thereto. The rear ter- 
mination of the building is an apse in the form of 
a semicircle, and the whole suggests the arrange- 
ment of a church choir with deep bays. In con- 
sequence of its nearness, the smaller building has 
the first hall larger than the second, and the semi- 
circular apse at the end is decidedly smaller; 
otherwise the arrangement is in both cases the 
same. In the various apses of which the building 
consists, the ground is made to mount by means 
of steps and doping pavement. Barriers possibly 
railed off these raised bays, which then resembled 
the chapels in Catholic churches. It was in the 
right-hand bay, in the first hall, that the cone was 
found which gave the clue to the nature of these 
structures. Though symmetrically planned, the 
individual hays are not by any means regular in 
shape, and the stone supports for the furniture or 
sacred objects of the shrines seem to be placed 
without any attempt at orderly arrangement. 

Still more irregular in sh^e and careless in 
arrangement is the temple of Hagiar Kim,4: Malta, 
in which, moreover, the want of care and regu- 
larity extends also to the arrangement of the 
stones that form the walls, which are in some 
cases of enormous size.§ There are two entrances, 
giving access to two hays or apses on the E. and 

* Di lOesnola, Cyprus, p. 804, reproduced in Perrot-Oliipiez, 
PMnieie, fig. 216. 

t They are called the CHgantiga, the enormous stones used m 
their construction having led to the tradition that they were 
the work of giant builders. Plans and views, from La Marmora, 
HouveUes Annales de Vimtitut de correspondanee archiolO’ 
gique, puJbliSes par la section frangaise, i., Paris, 1832, pp. 1-82 
and pi. i.-ii., are published in Perrot-Ohipiez, PMnicie, figs. 
221 - 2 ^. ^ _ 

t Oaruana, Report on the Phoenician and Roman Antigum^ 
in the group of me Islands qf Malta, Malta, 1882, reproduced in 
Perrot-CMpiez, t6. fig. 226. 

§ ib. figs. 219, 220. 
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four on the W., but the southernmost of each 
seems to have been separated from the rest, and 
partitions in the case of two others are shown on 
the plan. Stones decorated with spiral ornaments 
show that attempts at decoration were made ; the 
ground upon which the spirals are carved is 
covered with a number of minute holes, emblem- 
atic, it is supposed, of the starry vault of heaven.* 
A striking altar, t with flutings, decorated with a 
representation of a growing tree, has the same 
ground- work, which covers jQso many of the great 
blocks of stone used in the building. Another 
altar, like a small table $ with a thick central 
support—a type met with often in Syria — was 
found in one of the large bays. 

Sculptures show that similar temples to those 
in Syria existed, in Punic times, in Sicily and 
Carthage. One of these was known under the 
name or Erek ‘Length of Lives,’ and was 

dedicated to Astarte as goddess of longevity, 
whence the name of Eryx, given by the Greeks to 
the city where it was. It arose on the peak of 
a mountain, within that mighty wall which pro- 
tected the summit. Judging from a stele found 
at Lilybseum (Marsala), a temple to Hammon 
existed there. The upper part of this monument! 
shows a priest adoring beiore a candelabrum, or 
fire altar, behind which is the sacred cone with 
‘arms and head,’ similar to the symbols found on 
the votive stelae at Carthage. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to E<£al Samaim, ‘ the lord of the heavens,’ 
Astarte Erek ^ayim^ ‘Astarte length of lives,’ 
Eshm4n, Bdal J^arrmAn^ and Elat^ make it prob- 
able that Phoenician temples to these deities 
existed in Sardinia, where they were found. A 
shrine ![ in the Egyptian style, found at Sulcis 
(height 28 in.), has on the comice a disc, and a 
row of ursei above. In another example from the 
same place, IT carved with a goddess in Greek 
costume, we have a mixture of styles, Doric 
columns being introduced as supports of an en- 
tablature showing the Egyptian winged disc 
surmounted by a row of ursei. 

Carthage and its dependencies have but little to 
offer in the way of religious architecture in the 
Phoenician style. At Ebba a lintel of a doorway** 
carved with two lotus-flowers, the sun with rays 
above them, and two crescent moons on each side, 
and at Jezza a capital of a column ft in modified 
Ionic, suggesting Cypriote influence, testify to 
buildings erected there. At Carthage itself the 

S *eat temple of Eshmfin, demolished by the 
omans, was re-built as the temple of JEsculapius ; 
but nothing now exists of it, as the church of St. 
Louis and its dependencies at present cover the 
site. 

The ornamentation of the Phoenician temples 
has been referred to from time to time in the 
preceding pages, but a few additional words 
thereon are necessary. The cornices are often 
plain, but when a row of ur®i- serpents was 
added, the effect was decidedly decorative. Ex- 
ceedingly effective was the mixed style of the 
entablature of the temple at Gebal,§§ with its 
Graeco-Roman decoration, including scrolls and 
flowers flanking a conventional Egyptian winged 
disc-emblem with uraei. The doorway at Um- 
al-Awamid,lIll being much more Egyptian in style, 
forms a striking piece for comparison. Egyptian 
influence is again manifest in the relief showing 
a sphinx, beautifully carved, found at Arad.W 
* Perrot-Chipiez, FJUnide, fir. 227- 
t lb. flgr. 228. t lb. fig, 229, also 226. 

§ CJ/S', pi 29, reproduced in Perrot-Ohipiez, PhinicU^ fig. 
232. 

11 Perrot-Ohipiez, Phinide. fig. 233. 
t Ih. fi?. 193. ** lb. fig. 234. tf Ib. fig. 236. 

It Renan, Misswnt pi 9 ; Perrot-Chipiez, PhlnieUy fig, 61. 

§§ Perrot-Ohipiez, to. fig. 48. II H lb. fig. 68. 

figr. 73. 


Apparently it was a favourite decoration with the 
Phoenicians, for it occurs also as the support of 
a throne in the decorative panel-relief showing a 
seated personage in the presence of the sacred fire 
(see below, p. 885 f.). Gradine ornaments,* such as 
are found in Assyro-Babylonian reliefs showing 
fortifications, occur on alabaster slabs from Gebal, 
now in the Louvre. They suggest^ the Assyro- 
Babylonian temple-tower, surmounting a decora- 
tion of flowers in squares over a band of laurel. 
This gradine-omament is also applied to altars,t 
even of the Roman epoch. As in the case of the 
round tower-like monument of the tomb of Amrlt,t 
however, the idea that it was really a battlement 
is lost by the material between the gradines being 
left ; there are no openings. The great disadvan- 
tage to the modern student of their decoration, 
however, is that the remains are so scanty. 

There is hardly any doubt that the architecture 
of the Phoenicians has had an influence on that of 
the nations around. Perrot and Chipiez cite the 
old mosques of Cairo, Amru, and Tulun, with their 
g^eat rectangular courts surrounded on all four 
sides by rows of columns, the idol alone being 
absent. ‘ If one wish to have the type complete, 
one must go as far as Mecca, and enter into the 
Ka'ba, where even the triumph of the Qur’an has 
not succeeded in ousting the primitive bethel, the 
black stone, which, set up in the sanctuary, has 
received the homage of the Arab tribes throughout 
many centuries’ {FMmcie, p. 315 f.). 

But perhaps these temples are not derived 
directly from Phcenician architecture. We have 
always to take into consideration the possibility 
of their having come down to the nations which 
produced them by some collateral line, and the 
likeness between them and the fanes of Phoenicia 
may be due to action and reaction. Whatever 
reservations may be made, however, the evidence 
of history and the monuments seems to show that 
the influence of Phoenicia preponderated. 

T. G. Pinches. 


ARCHITECTURE (Roman). — General 
CHARACTERISTICS. — If it be necessary in the case 
of Greece to point out that religious buildings 
were but a part of the architectural activity of 
the people, it is still more necessary in the case of 
Rome. Roman religious architecture plays a very 
small and comparatively unimportant role. Her 
baths, her palaces, her amphitheatres, and other 
public buildings were all upon a grander scale 
than her tem^es. 

When Rome became mistress of the world, 
although she had at that time no architecture 
of her own, she made use of artists from all 


nations, and thus arose a composite style of 
the architectures of the world, in which Greece 
^ayed by far the largest part. The origin of the 
Roman temples seems to have been partly Etrus- 
can, partly Greek; but whatever part Etruscan 
architecture played in other branches of Roman 
architecture, the Roman temple in its final form 
was almost wholly Greek. The fact was that the 
great development of Roman architecture was 
almost entirely in the hands of Greek artists, and 
it is by no means easy to determine how much can 
really be considered Roman at all. 

The true Greek style was trabeated, the arch, 
as has been shown, being only occasionally used. 
The style of the Romans, however, was a hybrid, 
partly arcuated and partly trabeated, and in their 
hands the fusion of the two elements never be- 


came complete. It is generally said that the arch 
in Roman architecture is the arch of the Etrus- 


cans : it is, however, doubtful whether it was not 
an introduction of the Greek artists of the East 


♦ Perrot-Ohipiez, Ph&mcie^ fig. 77. 
t Ib. fig. 78. t it. fig. 96. 
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aad Alexandria. In any case both the arch and 
the barrel vault date back to remote ages in the 
East, and the later Greek architects were more 
likely to be influenced by these traditions than by 
the comparatively obscure work of Etruria. At 
the same time, fine arches with large voussoirs 
were built by the Etruscans, as in the canal on 
the Marta at Graviscse, supposed to date from the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.C., or the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome of the 6th. If, however, the 
Romans themselves had continued the tradition 
and built in a fine stone arched style, it at least 
seems probable that some remains, however scanty, 
would have come down to ns. Indeed, we know 
that early Roman architecture was of brick, and 
brick vaulting with voussoirs occurs in Egypt as 
far back as B.O. 3500. Even the intersecting vanlt 
is found in a Greek exam;^e at Pergamos dating 
from the 2nd cent. B.c. xhe earliest surviving 
Roman buildinff that had arches is the Tabn- 
larium, and it dates only from B.C. 78, long after 
the sack of Corinth, when Rome passed under 
the rule of Greece intellectually and artistically. 
Arches were in common everyday use in Greece, 
at any rate for structural purposes, as early as the 
time of Eumenes l. (B.c. 263-241), so there is no 
reason to suppose that Greek architects working 
for Rome were in any way necessarily indebteu 
to the Etruscans for their conceptions. Even the 
triumphal arch— that ornament^ form which we 
are wont to consider typically Roman — was built in 
Athens in B.c. 318. Tne earliest instance of such 
an arch in Rome is that of Scipio Africanns (B.C. 
190), of which we have the record, but no remains. 
The most that can be said, then, is that it is not 
impossible that the Romans may have had a de- 
veloped arcuated style derived from the Etruscans 
before they fell under the dominion of Greece ; 
hut there xs no evidence of any kind, and, as far 
as existing remains are concerned, there are no 
new developments that precede Greek work. The 
attached column, for instance, sometimes spoken 
of as a Roman invention, occurs in the Arsinoeion 
in but slightly modified form, in the monument of 
Lysicrates in Athens, and at Phigalia, even if those 
01 the Erechthenm were of Roman date. 

With regard to their brick and concrete con- 
struction it is otherwise. The Romans were cer- 
tainly great engineers. There is, however, not 
the same intellectual nicety about Roman work 
that there is in Greek worlc, and this was never 
acquired. When the Roman Empire was finally 
divided, the Greek or Byzantine portion at once 
began to develop a more scientific style in marked 
contrast with the ruder work of the West. Roman 
work was practical, rough and ready, often grand- 
iose, but lacking in the finer artistic sense. 

It is likely that we shall never be able to say 
what elements are Roman and what are Hellen- 
istic, hut it is possibly in the general planning 
that the Roman influence is strongest. 

The Romans borrowed the Greek orders j or 
perhaps a more correct way of putting it is to say 
that the Greek architects working for Rome used 
them own orders, and by slow degrees trained a 
native school. The Done order became very de- 
based,^ and is found in a great variety of forms. 
The simpler of these forms are commonly grouped 
together as Tuscan, hut they differ very much 
among themselves, and there is no historical evi- 
dence for any Tuscan origin. Vitruvius uses the 
term, hut it is impossible to draw any clear divid- 
ing line between Tuscan and the debased Doric. 
The cause of the common error is that the Renais- 
sance architects did make such a hard and fast 
division. The term as applied to Renaissance 
work has a definite meaning, but has no relation 
to anything in Rome. There was a Roman 


tendency to dispense with the fluting of Greek 
work both in Doric and Ionic, and occasionally in 
the Corinthian order, which greatly detracts from 
the strong refined vertical character of the shaft. 
Elutings were expensive to work, and were not 
showy enough to please Roman t^te, which pre- 
ferred monolithic shafts in hard brightly-coloured 
marbles in which fiutings would have little effect. 
The column loses the sturdy proportions of Greek 
Doric, and tends to assimilate itself to the propor- 
tions of the other orders. In most of the existing 
examples of Roman Doric there is a base, but this 
is absent in early examples such as those at 
Pompeii, which are much more Greek in feeling. 
It has been suggested that the origin of the base 
is Etruscan, but its absence in early work is 
against this theory ; and the part that Vitruvius 
would assign to Etruscan influence in architecture 
is not much more of a reality than the part as- 
signed by Virgil to JEneas in Roman history. The 
contours gradually deteriorate, and the echinos of 
the Doric column speedily becomes a simple quarter 
round. In the almost unique early example of the 
Temple of Hercules at Cora the hyperbolic curve 
is found, and is obviously executed by Greeks. 
The architrave shrinks in importance, and the 
whole entablature is much shallower. There is a 
marked tendency for the intercolumniations to 
become ^uder. This is mainly the result of the 
fact that the order as such is not an essential part 
of the construction in Roman work. It does not 
govern the building, but is merely something ap- 
plied afterwards, and has to suit its proportions to 
the available space. It is to this that we owe the 
introduction of the pedestal as a regular feature, 
which occurs only occasionally in Greek work. 
The architrave is set farther back than in Greek 
architecture, and the line of its face tends to fall 
within the base (fig. 1). The beautiful sculpture 
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which was the glory of Greek buildings, and 
particularly of the Doric order, is absent, and its 
place is often taken by trivial conventionalities, 
such as wreathed skulls. The origin of this feature 
is probably to be found in the actual skulls of 
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victims hung upon the altars. The Ionic order 
remains the same in its principal features, hut the 
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capital is not infrequently found with the volutes 
set anglewise (fig. 2). They are, however, compara- 
tively rare, although the text-hooks speak of them 
as almost universal. This arrangement in Greek 
work at Phigalia has already been noted, and its 
first known occurrence in Italy is at Pompeu, 
where the refined carving marks it as the work 
of Greek hands. The volute in Koman Ionic pro- 
jects very much less than in Greek examples, and 
the proportions are not at all satisfactory. There 
is generally a dentil course beneath the cornice as 
in Asiatic Greek examples : this occurs even in 
Roman Doric in the Theatre of Marcellus. The 
Roman dentils, however, are set much closer to- 
gether and are shallower than in Greek work, 
generally with a fillet underneath. 

The tendency throughout is towards greater 
enrichment, clearly seen in the choice of the 
Corinthian as the favourite Roman order. In 
Greek hands, as at Epidaurus, or the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, this order, in spite of its 
richness, is yet restrained and most delicate in its 
refinement. In Roman work this is lost, and mere 
carving takes the place of the sculpture which is 
still found in the choragic monument. The foliage, 
too, loses its crispness, and the acanthus moUis 
takes the place of the acanthus spinosus (fig. 6 in 
Akchitecture [Greek]). In some instances, par- 
ticularly in triumphal arches, the small angle 
volutes are greatly enlarged, and may have helped 
to popularize the angle treatment of Roman Ionic. 
The capital then partakes of the nature of both 
Ionic and Corinthian, and the egg and dart molding 
is introduced above the acanthus. Thus treated, 
the order is sometimes called the Composite order, 
a name unknown to Vitruvius, and not at all 
necessary : it is in no true sense a distinct order, 
although the architects of the Renaissance en- 
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deavoured to make it so. The origin of the 
arrangement is as usual Greek, and in the temple 
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of Apollo at Naucratis, the Erechtheum itself, and 
a capital in the forum of Trajan, we see it in its 
undeveloped form. 

The entablature in Roman Corinthian work is 
very ornate. The architrave is divided by several 
moldings more or less enriched. The frieze is 
often decorated with continuous scroll work 
founded on the acanthus leaf, which is beautiful 
in itself although giving a restless effect as the 
result of over-ornamentation. Below the corona a 
new feature is introduced in the modillions — orna- 
mental brackets which give an aesthetic sense of 
support (fig. 3). 

Religious buildings.— O f course in most of the 
great secular work the arch plays an important 
part, and the orders are placed as ornaments in front 
of the real arched construction ; but except in the 
case of the propylsea in the East before the sacred 
temenos, the arch practically plays no part in 
religious work. The vault, however, does occm* 
(see below). The religious buildings of the Romans 
were of comparatively small importance, and the 
great thermce are far more typical of Roman work 
than the temples. The temples, too, were used for 
many other besides religious purposes, just as was 
the case with the great mediaeval cathedrals. The 
temple of Concord was not only an art museum of 
the spoils of the world, but was often used for 
meetings of the senate, as also was the temple of 
Mars iJltor. The public weights and measures office 
was in the temple of Castor, But the Roman 
temples, although in their main features simply 
modifications of the Greek, have certain distinctive 
marks of their own. It seems probable that the 
early Etruscan temples were often of three cellse 
placed side by side, and, moreover, that it was 
the custom to erect them upon a lofty base, or 
podium. 

The Etruscan architecture apparently was largely 
of wood, and terra-cotta ornaments played a very 
important part, noticeably in a peculiar fringe of 
ornamented terra-cotta tiles hanging from under 
the eaves and apparently also from the main beam 
of the portico. These features can be traced in 
Roman work — the lofty podium with a great flight 
of steps approaching the main portico, the wide 
intercolumniations, and the use oi terra-cotta orna- 
ments — and even the three-celled temple may have 
had its influence in the great breadth of the Roman 
temple, or in the case of a triple temple such* as 
occurs at Sbeitla in K. Africa. [See Art and 
Architecture (Etruscan and Early Italic), p. 
863]. 

The ruins of the temple of Mars Ultor and three 
columns of the temple of Castor and Pollux (com- 
pleted A.D. 6) are probably the earliest extant 
remains. There may, however, have been earlier 
examples, as Greece can be said to have begun its 
dominion over Rome in B.C. 146. The temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus was possibly largely Etruscan. 
Generally speaking, the earlier the date the purer 
the work and the more marked the Greek influence. 
It has been observed that the Greek temple was 
orientated ; but this was not the case with Roman 
temples, and we find them facing in all directions, 
generally planned in relation to their architectural 
surrounaings. "We find them all round the Forum 
Romanum, for instance, each facing into the forum. 
As in the case of Greece, the altar was not in 
the temple but outside, and the exact raison 
d^itrs of the temple itself is by no means so clearly 
defined. 

The typical Roman temple, then, is a rectangular 
building with a cella very much wider than was 
usual in Greece. In the temple of Concord the 
width was greater than the depth. This may 
possibly have been the result of the earlier three- 
celled temple or of the many uses to which the 
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Eoraaa temple vas put. The architectural effect 
was always concentrated upon the front, and the 
back of the temple was often absolutely plain. As 
part of the same tendency we may notice that the 
temples were generally only j^^ewdb-peripteral, with 
attached columns round three sides of the cella and 
an abnormally large front portico. The temple of 
Fortuna Virifis is a good early example ; there is a 
very fine later temple known as the Maison Carrie 
at Mmes (fig. 4). 
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The Koman temples within were apparently 
rarely divided into nave and aisles, so that a 
greater floor space was obtained, but the span 
was sometimes reduced by internal columns close 
against the wall, after the manner of the Greek 
temple at Phigalia. Occasionally there was an 
apse, as in the temple of Mars Ultor ; and in the 
temple of Venus and Rome there was an interest- 
ing arrangement of a double temple with two 
ceUse and apses back to back (fig. 5). The whole 
in this case was surrounded by a court and stoa. 
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The roof appears to have been normally of wood, 
but certainly in a few instances a concrete or stone 
vault was employed, as in the above-mentioned 
temple of Venus and Rome, the temple of Neptune, 


the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and the temple 
at Nimes known as the Nymphseum or the Baths of 
Diana, which has a stone barrel- vault supported on 
stone arches which rested upon attached columns 
(fig. 6). 

In front of the temple was a great flight of steps 
generally flanked by two projecting portions of the 
podium, the steps not extending the entire width 
of the building. In the temple of Minerva at 
Assisi the steps are carried between the columns 
which are raised on pedestals. This was probably 
from want of space. 

A favourite form of temple with the Romans 
was the circular building which had become popular 
in Greece during the 4th and 3rd centuries B.c. 
It has been suggested that the Roman circular 
temple had an independent Etruscan origin. Even 
if this be the case with regard to the mere fact 
of the plan being circular, it has certainly nothing 
whatever to do with the actual form, which is 
simply a copy of Greek work. The lofty podium 
is generally found in Roman examples; but this, 
too, occurs in Greek examples of much earlier 
date. The picturesquely situate temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli is a fine example, of which the cella 
itself may even date back to the close of the 1st 
cent. B.C., although the Corinthian peristyle is 
later (fig. 7). 



By far the most remarkable of the circular 
temples, and indeed of all the Roman temples, is the 
celebrated Pantheon (fig. 8) — a great building 142 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, 2 ft. in excess of the domed 
reading-room of the British Museum. The exterior 
is plain, not to say ugly ; but originally the brick 
was faced with marble np to the first string coiirse, 
and above this with stucco, which may possibly 
have somewhat improved the general appearance 
although not actually affecting the building archi- 
tecturally. It is approached by a great portico 
built from the spoils of Agrippa’s temple, which 
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who have always maintained that the portico is 
hopelessly out of place, and ruins the severe dignity 
that the plain circular building might otherwise 
have possessed. The date of the main building 
also has conclusively been proved to be A.D. 120-124, 
from the stamps upon the bricks of which it is 
constructed. This is a most important fact, as the 
assignment of the building to Agrippa has led to 
many wrong inferences with regard to the history 
of dome construction. 

The building occupies the site of what was once 
an open circular piazza, the pavement of which has 
been found some 7 or 8 ft. below the floor of the 
present building. The walls are 20 ft. in thickness, 
containing eight great recesses three of which are 
apses : the highest faces the entrance on the main 
axis, and the other two are at the extremities of 
the diameter, at right angles to the main axis. The 
entrance itself is a great rectangular recess covered 
by a barrel-vault, and between these four recesses 
are four others, all of rectangular form. Except 
in the case of the entrance and the main apse 
opposite to it, all the recesses have two columns in 
antis in front. The dome is divided in its lower 
part by vertical and horizontal ribs into five ranges 
of thirty-two coffers. Above this it is plain, and the 
whole building is lit by a huge circular hypsethral 
opening 30 ft. across. Altogether the interior effect 
ranks very high among the great buildings of the 
world. 

Under Roman rule many great temples were 
built in many other countries than Italy, but, 
save in those countries that had no architectural 
styles of their own, it is misleading to call them 
Roman. Particularly in the East we find many 
buildings that are practically simply a develop- 
ment of Hellenistic architecture. The great 
temples of Syria, for instance, are not placed at 
the end of the fora as in Rome, but in a temenos 
of their own as in Greece, with propylaea leading 
into them. With one exception too (Baalbek) 
they are orientated in the Greek manner. Of this 
type is the great temenos of the temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra. In most instances, just as at 
Athens, the propyl^a have a wider intercolumnia- 
tion in the centre, but it was spanned by an arch, 
round which the entablature is carried. The pro- 
pylsea of Damascus (fig. 9), which may be dated 
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The invention—if so it may be termed—appears 
to be that of Apollodoros, a Greek of Damascus, 
and seems a natural development of the arches 
of later Greek tradition already noted. It after- 
wards appears in Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, 
on the north-east coast of the Adriatic (c. 305 A.D.). 
It maiks an important step, because hitherto the 
arch had always been carried by portions of walls 
or piers. On the other hand, the columns had 
never before carried anything but a horizontal 
entablature; and the piers and arches behind, 
with the columns and entablature in front, always 
remained two distinct and irreconcilable elements. 
Indeed, it was left for the Byzantine and Gothic 
architects to work out truly homogeneous styles 
of column and arch. 

Of these Syrian examples the finest is that at 
Baalbek, which is built upon a great platform 
forming an acropolis. The general setting out is 
probably not Roman, and some of the substruc- 
ture is pre-Roman in date. It was approached by 
great propylsea of Roman times, the restoration 
of which IS largely conjectural. An interesting 
feature is the hexagonal court, surrounded by a 
double peristyle upon which the propylasa opened. 
The hexagonal court leads in its turn to a great 
square court, at the end of which, somewhat in 
the Roman manner, is the larger of the two 
temples. Apparently it was never completed. 
The other temple to the south, the temple of 
Jupiter, is a very fine piece of work. In some 
ways the building was a compound of Greek and 
Roman feeling. It was peripteral with two ranges 
of columns in the front, but the portico was very 
deep, and the central intercolumniation was wider 
than the rest. The interior had attached columns 
after the manner of the temple at Phigalia, except 
that the entablature was broken and carried round 
and back between the columns. It probably had 
a fiat roof, except at the far end, where there was 
a small vaulted recess, about half the total width, 
approached by a flight of steps. A curious feature 
is a two - storey division into shallow niches 
between the columns, which has a very unpleasing 
effect. The lower one is arched, with a horizontal 
comice, and the upper has only the cornice, but 
is surmounted by a pediment. The carving is 
bold and good, and shows the influence of Greek 
tradition. 

Construction , — The Roman method of construe - 



c. 110 A.D., or not much later, are probably the 
first instance, and a similar dated example occurs 
in the temple of Atil (a.d. 151). Baalbek (A.D, 
160) and probably Palmyra were the same. 


FIG. 30. 

tion was ve^ different from that of Greece. 
"Whereas the Greeks generally built in large stone 
blocks bonding right through the wall, the 
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Romans bnilfc mainly in brick and concrete, and 
the finer materials were used only for facing. In 
Rome itself even brick was never used throughout, 
although in the provinces brick walls or courses of 
stone and brick alternately are not uncommon. 
Whether brick or stone was used in the core of 
the wall or not, the outer face was invariably- 
covered with stucco or some finer material. 
When brick or stone occurs, its use is not easy 
to determine, as it would neither add to the 
strength of the wall, nor admit of its being 
built without planking to keep the concrete in 
position while setting. Bricks were of flat tri- 
angular shape, and stones pyramidal. ‘ Opus 
incertum ’ was work where the stones were more 
or less irregular in shape, and * opus reticulatum ’ 
where they were dressed to a true s<mare, and set 
diagonal- wise in the wall (fig. 11). In either case 
occasional courses of large flat bricks, 1 ft. 11 in. 
long, bonding through the wall, were used. A 
similar method was adopted with arches to prevent 
the concrete from spreading and settling down 
before it had set (fig. 11). The marble or other 
facings were secured to the wall by iron or 
bronze cramps running into the body of the wall 

(fig. 11). 



no-. 11. 


In vaults and domes, arches or ribs of brick were 
built upon li^ht wooden centering, and cross bond- 
ing bricks dividing the whole into compartments 
were inserted at intervals. The concrete was then 
poured into these, and the whole set into one solid 
mass, exerting no outward thrust whatever. Stone 
vaults, insteafl of concrete, were occasionally built 
in later days, as in the Nymphmum at Mmes, 
mentioned above. 

Ornamentation,-— T1 ]iq ornamental work of the 
Romans was not nearly so good as their construc- 
tion, which was sound and workmanlike, and of 
great durability. One even regrets that they ever 
attempted ornament at all, as the bold and simple 


majesty of their great work is only spoilt by the 
applied ornament. After all there is very little 
Roman work, if any, more pleasing than the Pont 
du Gard at Nimes ; and it has no ornament at all. 
One of the most delightful of their more purely 
architectural works is the gateway at Trbves, 
which is practically devoid of ornament. The 
ornament used by the Romans was all derived 
from Greek sources, but there is a roughness and 
want of delicacy that shows an entire ignorance of 
the subtlety and refinement of Greek work. The 
profiles of the moldings are nearly always seg- 
ments of circles, instead of the subtle parabolic 
and hyperbolic curves of Greek art. Moreover, 
the molding, as a rule, does not depend for its 
efiect upon the subtle gradations of light and 
shade produced by its own contour, but upon the 
elaboration of the carving cut upon it. Somewhat 
similarly we find a preference among the Roman 
architects for the acanthus moUis with its rounded 
and less precise form, whereas the Greeks preferred 
the acanthus spinosus with its more crisp refined 
lines (fig. 6, Akchitecture [Greek]). It is true 
that the acanthus spinosus badly drawn is less 
satisfactory even than the other, but this kind 
of thing is 'well known— the greater the height, 
the worse the fall. The carving, too, although 
vigorous in its way, is rougher and much more 
mechanical than that of Greece. Instead of 
the fine sculpture that adorned the temples of 
Greece, we frequently find endless repetitions of 
ox-skulls and hanging festoons of fruit and flowers 
between. There was a great tendency to use the 
ornament in such profusion that it stultified itself. 
Such an example, for instance, as the arch at 
Beneventum is so overloaded that there are 
practically no plain surfaces at all, and the whole 
effect is worried and unsatisfying. 

Colour was used in their buildings by the Romans 
as by the Greeks, and the great fondness of the 
Romans for marbles of mai^ colours gave their 
buildings an opulence in efect that was one of 
their most marked characteristics. 

One of the most important adjuncts of Roman 
ornament was the mosaic, which, however difficult 
to work satisfactorily, is undoubtedly more in 
consonance with architectonic feeling than any 
mere surface pigment. 

Adequately to appreciate Roman work, it would 
be necessary to study much more than the religious 
architecture. Rome’s finest achievements were 
in the thermce — the great baths, which were the 
centres of Roman life, where literature was read 
and discussed, and politics debated. In these 
magnificent buildings it was the interior that was 
the greatest achievement. It was in interior 
effects that the Roman architects made the real 
architectural advance, giving to them a mag- 
nificence hitherto undreamed of. Magnificence 
was the aim and end of Roman art; subtlety 
and refinement were beyond its comprehension. 
However, of existing remains, it is a religious 
building — the Pantheon — that gives us the clearest 
conception of what this interior magnificence was ; 
and for us the Pantheon, with its fine interior and 
poor exterior, is the great typical example of 
Roman achievement, as the Parthenon, with its 
delicate subtleties and sculpture of unsurpassable 
loveliness, is of Greek. 

Literattjrb. — A. Cboisy, VArt de hdtir chez Us Romains, 
Paris, 1873 ; W. J. Anderson and R, Phend Spiers, The Archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome, London, 1902 ; J. H. Middleton, 
The Remmns of Ancient Rome, London, 1892 ; J. Gwilt's transla- 
tion of Vitruvius, 1826 ; R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Liscoveries, London, 1888 ; F. M. Simpson, A 
Htstorg of Architectural Development, vol. i., London, 1905 ; 
R. Sturgis, A Sistory of Architecture, vol. i., London, 1907 ; 
James Fergusson, Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, 
vol. i, London, 1865. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Shinto).— There are indi- 
cations that the original Shinto place of worship 
was, like the Roman templum, not a building, 
but simply a plot of ground consecrated for 
the purpose. It was probably enclosed by a 
row of twigs of the sacred evergreen saJcaki tree 
stuck in the ground. * Spirit terraces ’ for Shinto 
worship are mentioned in the old records, and the 
common word for a Shinto shrine, viz. yashiro, 
means ‘ house-equivalent,’ i.c. a make-believe house 
for the god — ^no doubt a plot of ground of this kind. 
Another word for a shrine is miya, which means 
‘ august house,’ and is applied alike to a palace 
and a shrine. Sir Ernest Satow says {TASJ^ 
1874) : 

* The architecture of the Shinto templei is derived from the 
primeval hut, with more or less modification in proportion to 
the influence of Buddhism in each particular case. Those of the 
purest style retain the thatched roof, others are covered with 
thick shingling, while others have tiled, and even coppered, roofs. 
The projecting ends of the rafters (called chigi) have been some- 
what lengthened, and carved more or less elaborately.* 

It appears from a passage in the Nihongi that the 
chigi were restricted to Imperial residences and to 
Shinto shrines. Another distinctive feature of the 
shrine is a row of cigar-shaped pieces of timber 
laid cross- wise on the roof -tree. The walls consist 
of planks : the pillars supporting the roof are 
round, and without bases. The shrine has a 
wooden floor, raised some feet above the ground. 
There is a sort of balcony all round, with a flight 
of steps up to the entrance. A certain amount of 
brass ornament and wood-carving is used in some 
shrines, but, generally speaking, they are charac- 
terized by great simplicity. The wood-carving 
and metal ornamentation of some of them are 
traceable to Buddhist influences, and were removed 
when the shrines were ‘ purified’ after the restora- 
tion of the Imperial power in 1868. They are 
always of wood, without paint or lacquer, which, 
of course, limits their duration. The shrines of Ise 
are renewed every twenty years. Nor are they of 
great size. In the 8th cent, a ‘ greater shrine ’had 
only fourteen feet frontage. At the present day 
the outer shrine of Ise — that in honour of the God- 
dess of Food — ^measures 34 feet by 19 feet. The 
great majority of Shinto shrines are very tiny 
edifices. 

The more important Shinto shrines are sur- 
rounded by a cluster of subsidiary buildings, which 
serve various purposes. There is a small oratory, 
where the Mikado’s envoy performs his devotions. 
No provision is made for the shelter of the ordinary 
worshipper. He remains outside in front of the 
shrine whilst he utters a brief invocation. The 
joint worship of a congregation of believers is a 
rare phenomenon in Shinto. Within the precinct 
there are usually a number of smaller shrines 
{vrmssha) to other deities than the one worshipped 
in the main building. At Ise there were formerly 
more than a hundred of these. Sometimes there 
is an emadOi or picture-gallery, for the reception of 
ex mto oiferings of this kind. A characteristic 
feature of Shinto architecture is the torii, or 
honorary gateway, which adorns the approaches to 
the shrine, sometimes in great numbers. These 
arches consist of two upright pillars leaning slightly 
towards one another. Near the top they are con- 
nected by a cross-beam or tie. Another beam rests 
on the upright columns, projecting a little on each 
side. It is often made to curve upwards slightly at 
each end. The torn is usually constructed of wood 
painted red, but may also be of stone, bronze, or 
even occasionally iron. The whole has a simple 
but graceful eflect. Mr S. Tuke has shown that 
^e torii is identical with the Indian turan^ the 
Chinese pai/oti, and the Korean hongsalmun, which 
are similar in form and purpose. The name is 
probably Japanese. It means literally * bird-rest,’ 


Le. hen-roost; and the gateways were so called 
from their resemblance to this familiar object. 

LiTZEATtmB.— B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japamse^ (Load. 
1898); B. H. Chamberlain and W. B. Mason, Handbook for 
TravellersinJapanT (Loud, 1903). W, G. ASTON. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART (of the pagan 
Slavs). — The pagan Slavs seem to have had only 
the most rudimentary ideas on the subject of art. 
The few monuments which are ascribed to them 
are very crude, and it cannot yet be asserted with 
absolute certainty that they are the work of Slav 
artists. There is no connexion between these 
monuments and the more or less grotesque de- 
scriptions given in some of the Chronicles of the 
Middle Ages. These chronicles we owe to the 
Germans, Adam of Bremen of the 11th cent. 
{Gesta Hammenburgensis ecciesice pontijficnm), Hel- 
mold of the 12th cent. {Chronicon Slavorum), 
Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg (976-1011), Saxo 
Grammaticus the Dane (12th cent.) in his Gesta 
Danornm, and the biographers of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg (12th century). 

The majority of the Slavs seem to have wor- 
shipped only idols and in the open air, and to 
have been quite unacquainted with temples. The 
existence of temples among the Slavs of the 
Russian Empire is very questionable. Hilarion, 
a monk of the 10th cent., writes: ‘We are no 
longer building kapishta, but churches of Christ,’ 
from which we may infer that the kapishta (from 
kapf ‘idol’) were pagan temples. But the oldest 
Russian chronicles speak only of idols, and the 
word kapishta may mean simply idols. Among 
the Baltic Slavs we find the existence of temples 
attested by German writings, in which the descrip- 
tions are not always very plausible. According to 
the statements of Helmold, the temple of Svantovit 
in the Island of Rugen was the great sanctuary 
of the Baltic Slavs. It was built in the town of 
Arkona. Saxo Grammaticus gives a glowing de- 
scription of it. ‘ It was,’ he says, ‘ a very beautiful 
wooden temple. The exterior or inclosing wall of 
the building was ornamented with thin roughly 
painted sculptures representing various objects. 
It was entered only by a single door. The temple 
was surrounded by a double waU. Inside the 
building stood a huge idol.’ He adds that the 
temple was decorated with purple cloth and wild 
animals’ horns. 

According to one of Otto of Bamberg’s bio- 
graphers, the god Triglav had at Stettin four 
temples called continw (from a Slav word meaning 
‘ building ’). The most important of these contince 
was marvellously decorated and ornamented with 
sculptures representing men, birds, and animals, 
so cleverly reproduced that one could have believed 
them living, and so ingeniously coloured that 
neither rain nor snow could injure them. 

At Gqstkoy, according to one of Otto of Bam- 
berg’s f historians, there stood sumptuous temples 
adorned with colossal idols. In the town of 
Riedgost (perhaps Rhetra [?]) Thietmar describes 
a temple built of wood and resting on animals’ 
horns (though the statement seems rather curious). 
The outside walls were covered with wonder- 
ful carved representations of gods and goddesses. 

In the interior stood gods made by hand, with their 
names engraved, arrayed in armour and helmets. 

It is not our duty to discuss here the question 
as^ to the characters in which the gods^ names 
might have been inscribed. This point, upon 
which much has been written, is probably purely 
imaginary. ‘As many districts as there are in 
these j^rts’ (t.«. among the Baltic Slavs or Slavs 
of the Elba), says Thietmar, ‘ so many temples are 
there, and the images of demons are worshipped 
by the infidels. It is to the temple that they come 
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when on the point of making war ; to it they bring 
gifts after a successful expedition/ 

Did the Slavs themselves build those temples, 
which were probably very small ’ Did they call in 
foreign architects? We do not know. The Arab 
geographer Masudi (10th cent.) had heard of their 
temples, but he gives an absolutely imaginary 
description of them, which cannot be believed, and 
he places the people whom he is^ describing in dis- 
tricts no less fanciful {Les prairies ch. Ixvi.). 

We have practically no specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the pagan Slavs ; and no ruined temple 
is in existence. We know the names of a number 
of idols worshipped in ancient Russia and among 
the Baltic Slavs—Svantovit, Perunh, Triglav. The 
present writer has reproduced in his Mythologie 
slave (1901) illustrations of some of the idols which 
have been discovered in Germany and in Galicia 
(Austria). They are believed to be of Slav origin ; 
but we are not absolutely sure, as we have no trust- 
worthy information. German and Ancient Russian 
writings alone bear witness to the existence of 
these idols. When Christianity reached the Slavs, 
they adopted the architectural style of the neigh- 
bouring races, from whom the gospel had come 
to them — the Roman style prevailing among the 
Western Slavs, and the Byzantine among the Slavs 
of Russia, Bulgaria, and Servia. 

Louis Leger. 

ARDASHIR L (Artashir, Artakhshathr, Arta- 
xerxes).— Ardashir I. (a.d. 226-241), the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty, was the son of Papak, 
‘king’ of Khir (Chir), south-east of Persepolis. 
Having made himself master of Persia and some 
neighbouring kingdoms, Ardashir killed the Par- 
thian ‘ king of kings,* Artaban, in 224, and seems 
to have conquered the capital, Ctesiphon, two 
years later. 

From the beginning Ardashir identified his 
political aims with the restoration of the Mazda- 
yasnian faith, which, notwithstanding the super- 
ficial sway of Hellenism, had never lost its hold 
on the people. He thus secured a mighty ally — 
the Zarathushtrian priesthood, the ‘race of the 
Magians ’ — and continued and accomplished a work 
already begun by Parthian monarchs. In his 
zeal for the national religion, he seems to have 
kept to familiar traditions — his grandfather Sasan 
having been attached to the temple of the goddess 
Anahita in Istakhr (Persepolis) — as well as to his 
personal feelings.^ ‘ He was devoted to the Magian 
rites, and he himself celebrated the mysteries’ 
(Agathias, Hist ii. 36). The Avesta texts, de- 
stroyed and scattered m the time of Alexander 
and the following centuries, were collected by 
Ardashir, and completed by his high priest Tansar 
(according to a tradition reported in DlnJcar^, iii.), 
who thus gave ‘a faithful image of the original 
light.’ Another passage, in Dlnkart iv., which 
corroborates the king’s having called Tansar to 
his capital in order to gather the scattered 
texts, adds the important fact that canonical 
authority was attributed only to the collection of 
Tansar, all doctrines that did not originate from 
him being considered as heretical. The collection 
was not completed until the reign of'Ardashir’s 
successor Shahpuhr l. (241-272). A different tradi- 
tion, reported in the introduction to the Persian 
translation of Arta Vlrdf Ndmaky makes Ardashir 
collect the Avestan texts and the Zend com- 
mentaries from the memories of the priests sum- 
moned to the capital (Haug and West, Book ofArda 
Viraf, Bombay, 1872, pp. xv-xviii). The custom of 
reciting a chapter, called isnad {Yasna), dates, 
according to Mas udi, from Ardashir’s time. Hence 
we may perhaps conclude with Darmesteter {Zend- 
Av. iii. p. xxxii) that Ardashir and his Herbad of 
Herbads regulated the liturgy. The two chief 


facts of the restoration, viz. the collection of texts, 
legends, traditions, laws, and doctrines, and the 
monopolizing of true worship and of true faith by 
the king, are expressed in the letter from Tansar 
to Gushnasp, king of Tabaristan (south of the 
Caspian), preserved, with additions and alterations, 
in a Persian translation of an Arabic version of the 
Pahlavi original (Darmesteter, op, cit. xxv-xxx). 

The pretended letter of Tansar is discussed in a most thorough 
way ty L. H. Mills (‘ Tansar’s alleged Letter ’ in Zoroaster, JPhilo 
aim Israel, 21-76), who, in pointing out the peculiar elements 
of this document, especially a certain ascetic tendency evidently 
contrasting with the Zarathushtrian law, considers it ‘ as being 
in its present form a subtle political fiction.’ He goes much 
further than Darmesteter in eliminating spurious parts and in 
reducing the remainder, but he expressly recognizes a historical 
nucleus. 

Ardashir has immortalized his political aud re- 
ligious restoration by his theory of the mutual aid 
of the two powers, the State and the Church, if 
Mas'udi {Les prairies d^ or ^ text and tr. bjr C. Barbier 
de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, ii. 162) has 
correctly rendered his testament to his son Shah- 
ptihr ; ‘ Religion and kingship are two sisters that 
cannot exist the one without the other, because 
religion is the foundation of kingship, and kingship 
is the protectress of religion.’ 

LiTBiiATUiiB.--For the Dinkart; passages see Haug, Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary, Bombay, 1867, bp- xxxi-xxxviii ; West, SBE 
V. 199, xxxvii. 414, xlvii, 85, 127 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
Paris, 1892-3, iii. pp. xxv-xxx ; Geldner in Grundrisa der iran. 
Philologie, ii. 38 f. In general, Justi in Grundrisa d. ir. Ph. ii. 
612 ff. ; Kdr-ndmak-i Artakhahir Pdpakdn, ed. with translitera- 
tion, translations, etc., by Edalji ICeresa^ji AntiS., Bombay, 
1900 • Browne, Literary Bist of Persia, Lond. 1902-6, i. 18d- 
150 ; N oldeke, ‘ Gesch. des ArtachSIr ’ in Bezzenberger^s BeitrdgSt 
iv. 1879, 22-69. N. S5DERBLOM. 

ARHAT (lit. * fit,’ ‘ worthy ’). — In its Pali form, 
arahat, it is met with in the earliest Buddhist 
texts, and is used there in two senses, according as 
it is applied to the Buddhist arahats, or to those be- 
longing to other communities. In the latter sense, 
which is exceedingly rare ( Vinaya^ i. 30-32 ; Sam- 
yutta^ ii. 220), it means a man who has attained 
to the ideal of that particular community, to what 
was regarded in it as the fit state for a religious 
man. This sense is not found in pre-Buddhistic 
literature ; but the usage by the early Buddhists 
makes it almost certain that the term was em- 
ployed, before Buddhism arose, among the religious 
communities then being formed in N.E. India. In 
the more usual, the Buddhist sense, the technical 
term arahat is ajppJied to those who have reached 
the end of the Eightfold Path, and are enjoying 
the fruits of it, the maggaphala^hd. They had 
perfected themselves in each of the eight stages of 
the Path — right views, aspirations, speech, con- 
duct, mode of livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and 
rapture [Sarny utta, iv. 51 ; Fugaala^ 73). They 
had conquerea the three so-called * intoxications ’ 
[dsavas) of sensuality, re-births, and ignorance 
[Dlgha, i. 84). In a list of punning derivations in 
Majjhima, i. 280, the arahat is said to be one from 
whom evil dispositions are far [drakd). The first 
five disciples attained arahat-ship on perceiving 
that there was no sign of a soul in any one of the 
five groups of bodily and mental qualities con- 
stituting a sentient being ( Vinaya^ i. 14). Rahula, 
the Buddha’s son, claims to be an arahat because 
he has overcome the ‘ intoxications,’ and will incur 
no re-birth [Thera Gdthd, 296; cf. 336). Every 
arahat has the sambodhi, the higher insight, 
divided into seven parts — self-possession, investiga- 
tion, energy, calm, joy, concentration, and mag- 
nanimity.* There is extant in the Canon a 
collection of hymns, 264 of which are by men, and 
73 by women, who had become arahats in the time 
of the Buddha. Fifteen of these claim also to have 

* The question of sarnbodhi has been discussed at length in 
the present writer’s Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899, 
pp. 190-192. 
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gained the three vijjas, or * sorts of knowledge’ : the 
knowledge of their own and other people’s previous 
births, and of other people’s thoughts. Laymen 
could become arahats, A list of twenty who had 
done so in the time of the Buddha is given in 
Ahguttaray iii, 451. Every Buddha was an arahat. 
The word occurs in the standing description applied 
to each of the seven Buddhas known in the earliest 
documents {Dlgha^ ii. 2). The Jditaka commentator 
says that the Buddha made araAaf-ship the climax 
of his discourse {Jdtaka, i. 114, 275, 393, 401). 
That is so far the case that either amAa^-ship, 
under one or other of its numerous epithets, or the 
details of the mental and moral qualities and ex- 
periences associated with it, forms the climax of the 
great majority of the Dialogues, Thus the first 
Dialogue in the Digha deals with the first stage in 
the Path. The second is started with the question, 
by a layman, as to what is the use of the religious 
life. After a lengthy enumeration of various 
advantages, each nearer than the previous one to 
amAajf-ship, the discussion of the question ends 
with amAa^-ship. The third is on social rank, 
and ends with the conclusion that amAa^-shipis 
the best. In the fourth the climax is that the 
arahat is the true Brahman. The fifth discusses 
the question of sacrifice, with the result that 
araAa^-ship is the best sacrifice. The sixth is on 
the aim of the members of the Buddhist Order, and 
ends with araAai-ship; and so on through the 
remaining seven Dialogues in that volume. Ten 
out of thirteen chapters, if we may so call them, 
lead up to this subject, the other three being con- 
cerned: with it onfy incidentally. The proportion 
in the rest of the Digha is less, in the Majjhima it 
is probably about the same. 

The last discourse of the Buddha to his disciples 
is summarized in Digha, ii. 120, as follows : — 

‘ Brethren, ye to whom the truths I have perceived have been 
made known by me, when you have made yourselves masters of 
them, practise them, think them over, spread them abroad in 
order that pure religion may last long for the good and happiness 
of the great multitudes. . . . Which are these truths? They are 
these : the four modes of mindfulness, the fourfold struggle 
against evil, the four footsteps to majesty, the five moral powers, 
the five organs of spiritual sense, the seven kinds of insight, the 
noble eightfold path. These are they.' 

In Vinaya, ii. 240, these seven groups are called 
the jewels of the Dhamma-vinaya, the doctrine 
and discipline, in whose ocean the arahats dwell. 
The total of the numbers in the seven groups 
amounts to thirty-seven. These are identified m 
the commentaries with the Samhodha-pakkhiyd 
dhammd, the qualities which are the * sides,* that 
is, constituent parts, of the insight of amAa^-ship. 
These are mentioned already in the canonical 
hooks {Ahgvttara, iii. 70, 71, iv. 351 ; Samyutta, 
V, 227, 239). But it would seem from the cliscus- 
sions on the use of this term by E. Hardy in his 
Introduction to the Netti (p. xxxff.), and by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids in her Introduction to the Vibhanga 
(p. xiv Iff.), that the commentators’ interpretation 
of its meaning is later, and that it originally 
referred simply to the sambodhi, the seven divi- 
sions of which, already given above, form only the 
seventh division of the thirty-seven qualities. The 
term is so used in the Vibhanga, p. 249. 

It would follow from this that in the later Pali writers the 
conception of a/rahat was extended to include all the thirty- 
seven of these characteristics. So also the MUinda distinctly 
adds to the conception of araJiat-eMp the possession of the four 
Paiiaambhidds.* 

As the meaning of the term was extended, so the 
reverence for the arahat increased. In the old 
texts we are informed of a custom by which, when 
a bhikkhu thought he had attained, he could ‘ an- 
nounce his knowledge,’ as the phrase ran. The 
112th Dialogue in the Majjhima gives the six 
questions which should then be put to the new 

* ed. Trenckner, London, 1880, p. 104 [tr. by Rhys Davids in 
SBE, vol. XXXV. p. 167]. 


aspirant. If he answered these correctly, Ms claim 
should be admitted. By the time of the com- 
mentators this was obsolete. They speak of no 
arahats in their own day ; and we hear of none 
mentioned, in any source, as having lived later 
than the 3rd cent, of our era. The associations 
with the word became so high that only the heroes 
of old were esteemed capable of having attained 
to it. 

The Sanskrit form arhut has had a precisely 
contrary history. Eirst used some centuries after 
the rise of Buddhism by those Buddhists who then 
began to write in Sanskrit, its use was confined to 
those who tended more and more to put the con- 
ception of bodhisattva in place of that of arahat, as 
the ideal to he aimed at. In the literature of this 
period amAai-ship has ceased to be the climax ; it 
IS not even the subject of the discourses put into 
the mouth of the Buddha. Neither in the Lalita 
Vistara nor in the Mahdvastu can the present 
writer trace the word at all, except when used as 
an epithet of the Buddha, or of the early disciples. 
In the Divyavaddna (a collection of stories of 
different dates, put together probably some time 
after the Christian era), whenever the legend re- 
fers to personages who lived in the Buddha’s time 
(pp. 404, 464) the term arhat is used very much in 
the old sense. So also in the story of Vita^oka, 
the brother of Asoka, we find at pp. 423 f. and 
428 f. the term used in a manner that shows it 
was familiar to those who recorded this particular 
legend, in the sense of one who had reached 
emancipation in this life. It is used incidentally, 
in the midst of the narrative ; and throughout 
the volume attention is directed to the edifying 
legend rather than to the discussion of this or any 
other point in Buddhist ethics. The word had sur- 
vived ; the interest in the doctrine had waned. 

In the Saddharrna-pundarlka (‘Lotus of the 
True Law’), arhat is used a score of times of a 
Buddha, and is, in fact, a standing epithet of each 
of the numerous Buddhas invented in that work. 
It is also used as an epithet of the early disciples, 
but with distinct depreciation. Thus at p. 43 of 
Kern’s translation * arhcds are called conceited if 
they do not accept the new doctrine. At p. 189 
the stage of arhat is declared to be a lower stage. 
At p. 330 fif. the merit of one who hears a single 
word of the new doctrine is said to he greater than 
that of one who leads a vast number of men to 
become arhats. There is a similar argument 
beginning on p. 387. We find, then, in these 
works that arAa^-ship is first passed over, or put 
on one side, and finally is openly attacked. 

T. w. Rhys Davids. 

ARIANISM. 

1. Ohriatianity recog^iizea Unity of God and Divinity of Christ. 

2. Arius charges Bishop Alexander with Sabellianism. System 

of Arius. 

8. Constantine intervenes. The Council of Kicsea. 

4. State of parties after the Council. 

6. From the death of Constantine to the Council of the Dedica- 
tion. 

6. State of affairs till A.i>. 346. 

7. The ten years’ truce, a.d. 346-350. 

8. Expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria. The Greeds of 

Sirmium. 

9. Reaction against Anomcean Arianisna, 

10. The Council of Alexandria, a,d. 362. 

11. Arianism under Valens, and down to the Council of Con- 

stantinople, A.D. 381. 

12. Character of Arianism. 

13. The Arian controversy inevitable. 

14. Controversies arising out of Arianism. 

15. Arianism among the Teutons. Ulfilas. 

16; Arianism supreme among the conquerors of the Western 
forms. Conversion of Clovis. 

17. National strength of Teutonic Arianism. 

18. The barbarian kingdoms abandon Arianism. 

19. Spain returns to orthodoxy. 

* SBE, vol. xxl., Oxford, 1884. The text has not yet been 
edited. 
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250. The Lombards and Arianism. 

21. Revival of the Trinitarian controversy at the Reformation, 

22. Re-appearance of Arianism in the 17th century. 

23. Arianism in England in the 18th century. 

24. Concluding remarks. 

The pronmlgatioa of the heresy of Arias, which 
followed the close of the contest between the 
Christian Church and the Eoman Government by 
only a few years, may justly be regarded as the 
culmination of all the various controversies in the 
early Church concerning the relation of the ‘ Per- 
sons * of the Holy Trinity to one another. 

I. The Christian consciousness recognized from 
the first the supreme necessity of maintaining the 
absolute Unity of God. According to one of the 
earliest apologists, Aristides, the worship of the 
Christians was more purely monotheistic even than 
that of the Jews {Apoh xiv., xv.). But, whilst 
acknowledging Unity to be the essential of 
Divinity, Christians of every description perceived 
the momentous consequences of the Incarnation. 
Whether Judaic, Pauline, or Gnostic, all who pro- 
fessed to follow Christ saw in Him the one means 
by which God the Father had been made known 
to man. ‘ Thus the Lord’s divinity was from the 
first as fixed an axiom of Christianity as the unity 
of God’ (Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism^ ^ 1900, p. 6). 
The earliest controversies about our Lord bore on 
the question of the reality of His sufferi^s and 
His humanity ; and it was not till the old Docetic 
heresies had become comparatively insignificant 
that the nature of the Divinity of the Son and His 
relation to the Father occupied an important place 
in Christian speculation. 

By the close of the 2nd cent, the conditions 
under which a theological question could be de- 
bated were practically the same as those which 
have prevailed down to the dawn of modem criti- 
cism. It was no longer a question of rival Scrip- 
tures, the majority of the books of the NT being 
already acknowleaged as authoritative ; the ortho- 
dox tradition of the Church had practically pre- 
vailed over all opposition ; the q^uestion as to the 
recognition of the OT by the Church had been 
decided. There were already definite methods of 
exposition, and collections or Scripture proofs for 
use in controversy with Jews and pagans had 
been formed from a very early date. None of the 
facts of the Gospel story was disputed; Christian 
philosophy identified Jesus Christ with the Divine 
Logos ; faith acknowledged His pre-existence, Hia 
miracles, His Resurrection and His Ascension as 
unquestionable facts. No doubts were raised as 
to the authorshto or authority of those passages 
in the OT and NT which were accepted as the basis 
of the Christology of the age. The utterances of 
the Prophets, the words of David and Solomon in 
Psalm and Proverb, the doctrine of St. Paul and 
St. John, were all admitted to be the source and 
basis of Christian doctrine. It is of great import- 
ance to bear in mind the fact that the premises 
from which orthodox and heretic alike drew their 
conclusions in the 3rd and 4th centuries were 
different from what would now be accepted ; and 
it is not always by the arguments used in this 
controversy that^we must form our judgment in 
re^rd to the decision finally reached. 

The problem was, of course, the reconciliation 
of the two apparently conflicting beliefs in the 
Unity of the Godhead and in the real distinction 
of Personality in the Trinity. The controversy 
naturally turned first on the meaning of the 
characteristic Christian doctrine of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In attempting to maintain the 
Unity of the Godhead, the Christian teacher ran 
the risk of sacrificing either the Personality or the 
Divinity of our Lord. On the one hand, Praxeas, 
Sabellius, and their followers represented the 
appearance of our Lord as hardly more than a 


temporary means whereby God had been dramatic- 
ally manifested to the world, making the Trinity 
an economy by which the Divine is revealed in 
different aspects. But the Christian conscience 
could not thus allow a personality of the Divine 
Master without real permanence. *It is clearly 
impossible, on any Christian theory of the world 
and of the Divine economy, that God should exist 
even for a moment only in a single mode, or that 
the Incarnation should be only a temporary and 
transient manifestation’ (Bethune-Baker, Christian 
Doctrine, 1903, p. 106). Equally impossible was it 
for the Church to assent to a practical reversion to 
the old Ebionite doctrine that Jesus was simply 
an ordinary human being deified by reason of His 
eminent virtue. Theodotus, Paul of Samosata, 
and others who held this view were not unnaturally 
ranked among the heretics. But the question was 
too diJB&cult to be settled by the rejection of these 
alternatives, and it was further complicated by 
misunderstandings as to the significance of the 
terms employed to expound the mystery of the 
Trinity, as the correspondence between Dionysius 
of Rome and his namesake Dionysius of Alexandria 
abundantly testifies (Feltoe, Letters and other 
remains of Dionysius of A lexandria, 1904) . These 
interesting letters reveal two opposite tendencies — 
that of the West, which so emphasized the eternal 
unity as to obscure the distinction of the Persons 
in the Trinity, and the teaching of the Easterns, 
who, under the influence of Origen, insisted on the 
theory that subordination explained the existence 
of the threefold Personality. Dread of the 
Sabellian Christology was especially potent in 
influencing the course of theological speculation 
throughout the East. 

At the beginning of the 4th cent, the most 
famous Christian scholar was Lucian, who, after 
the deposition of Paul of Samosata, founded a 
theological academy at Antioch. He seems to 
have been looked upon at least with suspicion 
by three successive bishops— Domnus, Timseus, 
and Cyril; but his exemplary conduct, ascetic 
practices, and, above aU, the fact that he was one 
of the last martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, 
caused him to be regarded with particular reverence 
by his disciples, who felt especially bound to one 
another by the memory of their common master. 
The school of Lucian numbered among its adherents 
the bishops Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus 
of Ephesus, Theognis of Nicjea, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Leontius of Antioch, and Athanasius of Anazarbus, 
the sophist Asterius, and the presbyter Arius 
(Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, vol. iv. p. 3, Eng. tr.). 

It is a matter of considerable doubt whether Arianism is to 
be traced to Antioch or to Alexandria, and also how far it is due 
to the teaching of Origen. Newman is of opinion that Arianism 
is the outcome of the grammatical literalism of Antioch as 
opposed to the more spiritual method of interpreting Scripture 
current in Alexandria (Arians^ ch. i. sec. i.). Professor Gwatkin, 
on the other hand, points out (Studies of Arianism^, p. 19) that 
though Antioch was undoubtedly Arlan in the later days of 
the controversy, when Alexandna, owing to the influence of 
Athanasius, had become orthodox, it was not so at the 
beginning. The language of Arianism was borrowed from 
Ongen, and especially from Dionysius, who ^eaks of the Second 
Person as iroCtifia tov Beov^ $ivov kut overtax, and says ovie 
irplv yevwat— phrases which were adopted into the terminology 
of Arianism. Arius, moreover, had a very strong party m 
Alexandria when he promulgated his heresy. Harnack (op. cit. 
vol. iv. p, 3) considers that Lucian continued the work of Paul 
of Samosata at Antioch, and gives credit to the statement of 
Alexander (Theodoret, i. 4), which Gwatkin rejects, that Lucian 
remained a long time outside the Church of Antioch. Lucian is 
called * the Arius before Arius/ The high honour, however, in 
which his memory was held, as the Synod of Antioch in a.d. 841 
testified by accepting one of its confessions of faith as * the creed 
of Lucian the mar^r ’ (Sozomen, iii. 6), makes it difficult to 
believe that he was ever considered as a teacher of heresy. The 
question of Origen's responsibility for Arianism is an extremely 
vexed one, and is admirably discussed by Bishop Robertson 
(Prolegomena to Athanasius, p. xxv 1). As Athanasius showed 
in his de Sententia IHonysii, the language of two theologians 
may be almost identical, whilst the spirit m which they employ 
it is quite different. 
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was any serious difference of opinion. The Fathers , 
liad met to affirm the ancient faith of the Church j 
against novelty ; but when they wished to express | 
what they meant in words, they found that none | 
to which they had been hitherto accustomed were 
capable of escaping the evasions of such masters as 
the Arians in the art of making Scripture phrases i 
assume a meaning contrary to the teaching of 
Scripture. In consequence of this, the Council, 
probably at the suggestion of Hosius, was induced 
to adopt the expression ix rijs o^aLas tov ILarpds and 
the word 6 jj.oo^w$, neither of which is to be found 
in the Bible. 

oMoovVtos (ejusdem guftstantioe) was a word which presented no 
difficulty to the Latins who followed the teaching of Tertullian, 
adv. Pmajeaw, and Novatian| ds TrinitaU. IMonysiua of Rome 
in his correspondence with his namesake of Alexandria had pro> 
tested against any undue separation (ft^fxtpurfxeyai viroardtreis) 
of the father and the Son, thus virtually insisting on the 
ouootJcrtoj/. Tertullian had also, Inlmde AniTna (c. 32), carefully 
distinguished suhstantia, (ovcrta) from natwra. The ijatins and 
the anti-Origenists at the Oouncil desired to press the unity 
rather than the equality of the Son with the Father ; and to 
them the word was eminently acceptable. But the majority of 
the Greek-speaking bishoM had a strong objection to both ex- 
pressions, €K rrjs overlap and o/xoov<ruK, on the following j^ounds : 
(1) They had no Scripture warranty. (2) The Council against 
Paul of Samosata (A.P. 269) had condemned the use of ofioovaios:. 
(3) The idea of an overU common to the Trinity might counten- 
ance Sahellianism. (4) The words might either imply an ovtri'a 
prior to the Father and the Son, or countenance materialism 
{overCa being conceived asjan equivalent to <t5o$ or vXrj) (Bethune- 
Baker, Chrgtum Doctrine^ p. 171 n.). 

On this rock the Council nearly split ; and Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the trusted adviser of the Emperor, 
and by far the most learned man of his age, 
was especially mistrustful. Ultimately, however, 
Eusebius and the Origenist party accepted a creed 
containing the expressions in dispute, aud Arianism 
was explicitly condemned. 

Eusebius first offered the Council the baptismal creed of his 
own Church, perhaps a little amplified. In this the Lord Jesus 
Chnst was declared to he the and God from God <d<b« ck 
Btov), and also firstborn of all creation (irpiurdroKo^iracn]? Krioreoir, 
Col 118) and only-begotten Son (vlbs ftovoyn^^i Constantine 
himself, prompted no doubt by Hosius, suggested the b/too^Jortoi/. 
The creed differs from our ‘ Nicene Creed’ in its definition of the 
doctrine of the Son in several important points (see Hort, Two 
Dissertations, p. 61 ; Bethune-Baker, Chr. iDoct, p. 1^). After a 
hare profession of belief in the Holy Spirit, the creed concludes 
with anathemas of all the distinctive teachings of Arianism, (1) 
that there was a time when the Son was not, (2) that He was 
not before He was begotten, (3) that He came into being out of 
nothing, (4) that He is of a different essence (vjrrf(rraorts) or being 
(outrta) from the Father, or (5) that He is created or capable 
of change or alteration. It is generally agreed that at iNicaaa 
ovo-ta and {nrbaTao-i?, which afterwards were carefully distin- 
guished, were practically synonymous. 

4 . Into the intrigues which culminated with the 
banishment of Athanasius, who became bishop of 
Alexandria on 8 th June, 328, it is needless to enter, 
it being sufficient for us to inquire into the causes 
which prevented the Creed of Nicaea from being 
the immediate conclusion of the controversy. Few 
of the bishops, whilst abhorring the heresy of 
i^ius, imderstood the exact merits of the ques- 
tion. They feared the error of Sabellius, and to 
this the Momoousion seemed to have committed 
them. Moreover, with the natural conservatism 
of men pledged to hold fast to the faith * once 
delivered to the saints,’ they distrusted words un- 
supported either by Scripture or by tradition. The 
Emperor himself, who to the end of his life be- 
lieved himself faithful to the Creed of Nicsea, 
when he saw that its promulgation had failed 
to give peace to the Church, was less enthusiastic 
in its favour, and showed so much readiness 
to welcome back its opponents that he received 
Eusebius of Nicomedia not long after the Council ; 
and, but for the sudden death of the heresiarch, 
Arius would, at his command, have been reconciled 
to the Church. 

How new the phrases introduced into the Creed were as 
tormuIsB of belief is shown by Athanasius’ defence of them in his 
ue Decretis (sec, 25 ff.). He refers to similar language of Theo- 
gnostus, Dionysius of Rome, and Dionysius of Alexandria. ‘ This 
anxious appeal to theological writers,’ says Hort (Two Disserta- 
tions, p. 66), ‘sets in strong relief the absence of authority 


derived from public creeds.* Eusebius’s objections and his reasons 
for ultimately accepting the word o/toovVioy are set forth in his 
letter to his Church at Caesarea. In this letter he discusses 
three expressions in the Creed, Ik ovaia.^ tov )raTp<$$, yevvyf- 
Bevra ov woLT^evra, and o/xoovenor. He accepted the first on 
being assured that it meant that the Son was of the Father, but 
was not a part of Him. ‘ Begotten, not made,’ passed, because 
* made ’ was an appellative common to the other creatures which 
came to be through the Son, though the Son bore no likeness to 
them. As for oftoouo-toy, Eusebius received it as implying * that 
the Son bears no resemblance to the originated creatures, but 
that to His Father alone who begat Him He is in every way 
assimilated.’ It is easy enough to see that Eusebius did not 
assent to the definitions of the Creed ex animo ; and he is still 
more ready to explain aw^ the anathemas. The letter ;i8 pre- 
served in Athanasius, de JDecretis, as an appendix, secs. 9, 10, 
being omitted by Socrates, BE i. 8. 

5 . On the death of Constantine (A.D. 337), his 
Eastern dominions passed to his son Constantins, 
who encouraged his bishops to draw np a creed to 
supersede that of Nicaea, to which aU the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches seemed opposed. The result 
of their labours is apparent in the five creeds of 
Antioch, which exhibit the tendencies of the 
different factions, whose only point of union seems 
to have been ant^onism to Athanasius and the 
Nicene formula. These confessions of faith, to- 
gether with the creeds drawn up at Sirmium and 
elsewhere, served only to show that there was no 
possible compromise between avowed Arianism and 
the EoTnoousian doctrine. The orthodox opponents 
of the language of the Creed of Nicsea, whom 
Professor Gwatkin terms * the Conservatives ’-—men 
like Eusebius of C^sarea, whom dread of Sabel- 
liauism and hatred of innovation drove into 
opposition to Athanasius — were being made use of 
by those who were at heart Arians to force an 
Arianizing creed upon the unwilling Chnrch, The 
weak and unstable Constantins was always in the 
hands of those whom he believed capable of pacify- 
ing the Church by a new creed. He was in reality 
aiming at a comprehensive State-religion accept- 
able to all parties, and thought that a sort of 
modified Arianism would supply this want in the 
provinces over which he at this time bore rule. 
In A.D. 339, Athanasius was driven out of Alex- 
andria, and in A.D. 341 the formal reaction against 
the Nicene doctrine began with the famous council 
assembled for the dedication of the Golden Church 
at Antioch. 

Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra went to Rome to lay 
their cause before Julius, to whom the bishops assembled at 
Antioch wrote in a-d. 339. The Pope’s answer is described by 
Professor Gwatkin (Arianism^, p. 117) as ‘ one of the ablest docu 
ments of the entire controversy ’ (Athanasius, Apol. contra Ar, 
secs. 21-86 ; Socr. HE ii. 17 ; Soz. iii. 10). 

I In all probability, Bianius, bishop of Caesarea in 
I Cappadocia, presided at this synod, and there were 
also present Eusebius of Nicomedia, now bishop 
! of Constantinople, who gave the name by which 
the opponents of Athanasius were at this time 
I known, and Acacius, the successor of Eusebius 
Pamphilus in the see of Caesarea. 

TTie opponents of Athanasius were called oi wept T&va-^ipiov, or 
the Eusmiam, as the words have been somewhat inexactly 
rendered. The term is used in: two senses ; (1) literally denoting 
the personal entourage of Eusebius, i,e. the court party, crypto- 
Arians all of them; (2) more generally the majority of the 
Asiatic bishops who were discontented with the Nicene Oouncil. 
These latter ultimately became the Semi-Arian party. 

Four creeds were put forward by tms Council — 
all attempts to dispense with the objectionable word 
6/iooi5(7iov. The most celebrated was the so-called 
second Creed of Antioch, to which the name of 
Lucian the martyr was attached. In this the 
Persons of the Trinity were said to be One by 
reason of the harmony existing between them — ri 
IJLkv irjTocrTdaeL rpla, ry 6} 

The honour in which the Oouncil of Antioch was held in 
after days— St. Hilary of Poitiers speaks of it with great respect 
(de Syn. c. 32), and the canons were quoted by the popes them- 
selves as authoritative (see Hefele, Cov/ndls, sec. 56)— is sufficient 
proof that the Church did not regard the bishops there as 
heretics. Yet they undoubtedly, by their endeavours to find 
some more acceptable substitute for the creed of Mesea, played 
into the hands of the Arian party. The four creeds of Antioch 
were : (1) The first creed, which begins with a repudiation of 
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Arius : ‘ We have never become followers of Arius, for how shall 
we who are bishops follow a presbyter?* This creed was suspi- 
ciously like the confession which Arius himself had made before 
his restoration was ordered by Constantine. (2) The second 
creed, which became the watchword of the anti-Athanasian 
party. It declared the Son to be the unchangeable image 
((XTrapoAXa/cTov etKdva) of the Godhead, essence (ovarCa), counsel, 
power, and glory of the Father. It laid special stress on the 
reality of the Fatherhood and Sonship and on the office of the 
Holy Spirit — tS>v ovo/xartov ovSe atrX&i ovSi apyS>^ Keifitvtav oAAa 
anifxaivovrtav aKpi^ios r^v ot/cetav SKacrrov twv ovop,afo/xeVwv 
vv6crraaLv kcu rd^t-v xal S6$ay, The anathemas were worded in 
such a way that an Arian could easily subscribe them. (3) A 
profession of faith by Theophronius of Tyana. At the conclusion 
the doctrines of Marcellus of Ancyra, as representing the 
Sabellianizing tendency of the Nicenes, as well as those of 
Sabellius and Paul of Samosata, are anathematized. (4) A de- 
cidedly Arian creed drawn up a few months later than the 
actual Council by certain bishops who met Srj$ev trepX irtorrcw?, 
as Athanasius bitterly remarks (de Synodis, sec. 26). These 
creeds are to be found in Athanasius’ de Syn, secs. 22-25. See 
Hahn, Bihliothek der Syinholt, pp. 163-166. 

By A.D. 341 the parties at strife can he de- 
scribed almost in geographical terms. The W estem 
Church, under the guidance of Rome, had ranged 
itself under the banner of Niecea, whilst the 
Orientals rallied to the cry of ‘No un -Scriptural 
terms in the Creed.’ The leaders of the Arians, too 
prudent to show their hand openly, were content 
to allow the ‘conservative’ opponents of Athanasius 
to prepare the ground for them. As long as 
Athanasius was in exile, the Nicene theology had 
no foothold in the East. Circumstances, how- 
ever, were preparing for a temporary triumph of 
the Athanasian party. After his death ana the 
massacre of the collateral members of his famil;f, 
Constantine’s dominions were divided between his 
three sons — Constantine ll. at Treves, Constans in 
Italy, and Constantins in the East. The two for- 
mer supported Athanasius. 

6. When Constantine II. was killed in a.d. 340, 
his dominions seem to have passed under the sway 
of Constans, who was thus ruler over the greater 
jmrt of the Roman world. As he supported 
Athanasius, Julius, and the party of the Nicene 
council, the d/Moodcnov was upheld by the more 
powerful of the two remaining Emperors. The 
result of this state of affairs was that Constans, 
the patron of Athanasius, was able to insist in 
A.D. 343 on a joint meeting of the Eastern and 
Western bishops to re-try the case. The place 
selected was Sardica, the modern Sophia in Bulgaria, 
near the frontier of the dominions of Constans and 
Constantins ; but when the bishops arrived, it was 
evident that no mutual understanaing was possible. 
The Westerns insisted upon Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra taking their seats in the Council, 
and confirmed the Creed of Nic^ea. The Orientals 
withdrew to Philippopolis, where they subscribed 
the Arianizing f ourtrx creed of Antioch, and specially 
condemned Marcellus of Ancyra. Envoys were 
sent from Constans to his brotlier at Antioch, and 
a truly diabolical plot was hatched by Stephen 
the bishop to discredit them. The Eastern bishops 
had enough sense of rectitude to depose Stephen at 
a Council held at Antioch in A.I). 344, where a 
creed w^ drawn up called from its prolixity the 
Macrostich {fiaKpdcmxos l/c0ecrts), or fifth creed of 
Antioch. In it Marcellus and his disciple Photinus 
were expressly condemned. Constantins now 
seemed disgusted with the failure of the anti- 
Nicene party, and in the autumn of 346 Athanasius 
was allowed to return to Alexandria. 

The Council of Sardica revealed the fundamental difference 
between the Western and Eastern Churches at this time. It is 
noticeable that up to this time the Eusebians had not directly 
attacked the Creed of Nicaea or even the doctrine of Athanasius 
(Harnack, op. cit. iv. 64), the accusations against the bishop 
being purely personal. The object of the Eusebians was to get 
the Homoouswn set aside and to substitute a less controversial 
creed for that of Nicsea, and also to attack Athanasius through 
his friend Marcellus of Ancyra (Harnack, p. 67 ; see also Zahn’s 
Marcellus v<m Ancyra and Eusebius of Csesarea's two books 
against him). Hosius took the lead at Sardica, and, accord- 
ing to Athanasius {ad AntiochenoSy 6), a fruitless attempt was 
made to supplement the Creed of Nicsea. A creed, however, 


was drawn up by Hosius and Protogenes of Sardica, which, 
though it did not emanate from the Council (Hefele, § 63), ex- 
pressed the theological teaching of the West. It is found in 
Theodoret, ii. 8, and a Latin translation has been discovered. It 
declares there is but one substance in the Trinity {p-iav V7r6<rra<ny 
[Lat. SiU>Stantiam]y ^y avrol ol atpert/col ovariav irpocrayopevovatv), 
and its doctrine of the Son is such that we can well understand 
how the Westerns refused to condemn Marcellus (Harnack, op. 
cit. iv. 60). Athanasius, when he was asked his views on the 
orthodoxy of Marcellus by St. Epiphanius, would only smile, 
showing that he had an equally poor opinion of his friend as a 
theologian and of his inquirer as a man of sense (Epiph. 72. 11). 
The tendencies of the West inclined to Sabellianism, and those 
of the East to Arianism, and before orthodoxy could be satisfied 
each had to be checked. The infamous plot of Stephen of 
Antioch against the two Western delegates Vincentius of Capua 
and Euphrates of Cologne is related by Athanasius (Sist.Artan. 
c. 20). 

7 . During the next ten years (a.d. 346-356) the 
two parties were outwardly at peace, but yet busily 
armmg for the conflict. At Alexandria, Athan- 
asius, who had been welcomed back with surprising 
enthusiasm, maintained Ms influence undiminisbed, 
and set a seal upon the loyalty of his church to 
the Greed of Nicaea. The monastic movement was 
in all the vigour of its first enthusiasm, and the 
ascetics, recognizing the earnestness of the bishop, 
became his firmest supporters. At Antioch, Leon- 
tius, whose early indiscretion was similar to that 
of Origen {Rist. Arian. 28), though an Arian at 
heart, had managed to maintain the peace by his 
cautious policy. This wise old prelate, however, 
knew well that the tranquillity his discretion had 
secured was only temporary, and in allusion to his 
death he would pathetically touch his grey hairs and 
say : ‘ When this snow melts, there will be much 
mud.’ At Rome, Photinus of Sirmium, whose in- 
discretion outran even that of Marcellus, had been 
sacrificed for his Sabellian teaching ; but the death 
of the wise and politic pope Julius in A.D. 352 was a 
serious loss to the cause of orthodoxy. His successor 
Liberius lacked both his firmness and his wisdom. 
Political events were also precipitating the crisis. 
Athanasius’ faithful friend, the Emperor Constans, 
was killed by the usurper Magnentius. From the 
end of A.D. 350, when he was at or near Sardica 
on Dec. 25, to the close of A.D. 359, Constantins 
spent his time in Ms Western dominions, being 
most frequently to be found at Sirmium or Milan 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism^, App. ii. ‘Move- 
ments of the Eastern Emperors’). Sirmium, not 
Antioch, was destined henceforward to be the scene 
of creed-making. 

8. Many of the original disputants in the con- 
troversy had already passed away, and a new 
generation had arisen. Parties were becoming 
more and more defined. As their system was 
developed, stern logic forced the Arians to become 
more Arian than their founder. Some of the old 
conservatives were drifting towards Arianism, 
whilst others shrank back in dismay at its en- 
croachments. The general tendency favoured the 
obliteration of the old party landmarks and the 
rise of new factions. Tme place of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia as Imperial adviser had been taken by 
Valens, bishop of Mursa in Pannonia, the province 
bordering on lUyricum, to which Arius had been 
exiled after the Council of Niceea. Valens, with 
Ms friend Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum, was a 
most uncompromising Anan, and Ms policy was 
not, like the old Eusebians, to fight Athanasius by 
means of conservative prejudice, but to force an 
Arian creed on the Church in place of that of 
Nicsea (Robertson, Athanasius^ p. liv). Valens 
had won great influence over Constantius, who 
believed that the bishop had received from an angel 
the news of the victory of Mursa (A.D. 351), and 
from this time an organized campaign was con- 
ducted against Athanasius, which cmminated in 
the cottjp d^tat at Alexanfea, when the bishop 
was expelled by military violence (a.d. 356). 
Valens’ ablest assistants in the East were Acacius, 
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the successor of Eusebius Pamphilus in the see of 
Caesarea, and Eudoxius, bishop of Antioch and 
Constantinople successively. In A.D. 357 there 
appeared from Sirmium the first really Arian 
creed, called by Hilary of Poitiers ‘ the blasphemy 
of Sirmium.^ Other formulae of belief were pro- 
mulgated from the same place, notably the * dated 
creed ’ in which the consuls of the year are 
mentioned, a fact of which Athanasius is not 
slow to take advantage in his de Synodis. The 
Arians, supported by the Emperor, did not hesi- 
tate to puim their claims; and finally, at the 
great assemblies of Westerns at Ariminum and 
Orientals at Seleuda, an Arian creed was accepted 
as the official doctrine of the Empire. Thus in 
A.D. 359 it seemed as though the Nieene profession 
of faith was repealed and Arianism was tri- 
umphant. 

The creeds of Sirmium are as follows. The 1st was drawn up 
against Photinus in a.d, S47, The 2nd (a-b. 351)— but com- 
monly known as the Ist— is identical with the fourth creed of j 
Antioch (SijOtiv irept trttrrewyX The 3rd (A.D. 367), called the 
* blasphemy, ’ (a) distinctly denies the true Divinity of the Son ; 
(5) forbids die use of the terms ovctay 6/xoov<riov, ofWLovcrtov m 
un-Scriptural, maintaining that it is impossible to declare the 
Nativity of the Son, because it is written generationem Hm 
qu%9 enarrabU ; (c) in opposition to the teaching of the creed 
proposed but not accepted at Sardica (see above), makes the 
Divine nature of the Son as contrasted with that of the Father 
passible (see Bethune-Baker, Introd. p. 181 n.). This extreme 
teaching startled the bishops of Asia Minor, and under the 
presidency of Basil of Ancyra a 83 mod was held at that place in 
A.». 368. At this synod the extreme Arians, Eudoxius, Aetius, 
and others, were excommunicated with anattiemas condemning 
aU who will not acknowledge the complete likeness (6fwt6ni^ 
of the Son to the Father, as weU as the terms o/moovortov and 
ravToovViov (Anathema xix. [Hahn, p. 201]). The result of the 
stand made by Basil and his friends was an attempt to compro- 
mise, i.e. to allow that the Son was like the Father. The 4th, or 
‘ dated creed ’ (a.d. 369), composed by Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
declared the Son to he oguoiov rep yew^aravri avrbv Trarpi with the 
addition ‘ according to the Scriptures,* which allowed the Arians 
to put their own sense on the words. It was this Eomcean 
Arianism that was accepted under Imperial pressure at Ari- 
minum Seleucia. 

9 . Already, however, a reaction had begun. In 
the first place, the Arianizers were divided among 
themselves. Logical and consistent Arians, Hke 
Aetius and his disciple Eunomius of Cyzicus, were 
prepared to push the teaching of Arius to its ultimate 
conclusion. If the Son was not God in the same 
sense as the Father, He could not be like Him, for 
there can be nothing like God. Their argmnent, 
different as was the inference drawn from it, was 
the same as that used by Athanasius himself. 
‘Like is not predicated of essence, but of habits 
and qualities ; for in the case of essences we speak 
not of likeness, but of identity' {de Synodis, 53 ). 
From theix denial of the likeness of the Son to the 
Father this class of Arians were called Anomosans, 
But the majority of Arians were men of compromise 
and evasion, having no other idea than to insinuate 
their opinions under the guise of apparently in- 
nocuous phraseology. These, led by the dexterous 
Acacius of Caesarea, allowed that the Son might 
he acknowledged to be like the Father, and were 
consequently called Eomceans, Lastly, there was 
the party headed by Basil of Ancyra, the suc- 
cessors of those conservatives who had opposed 
Athanasius. These men, who constituted the 
strength of the episcopate of Asia Minor, were as 
hostile to Arianism as Athanasius himself, and were 
ready to accept the term ojJ<rta in their definition 
of the Godhead. Fearing that Sabellianism under- 
lay the use of 6/tooi5crtop, they rejected the Hicene 
test word, but were ready to admit that our Lord 
was like in substance (dpioioi^a'ios) to the Father. 
This formidable combination was known as the 
party of the Semi-Arians (g^.t;.). At heart most 
of them were orthodox, and this the two great 
champions of the Nieene faith, Athanasius and 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers (who had been exiled 
by Constantins to Asia Minor), had the wisdom 
to perceive. After their triumph at Seleucia 


and Ariminum, the Arians and Homceans had 
the folly to attempt to crush these Semi- Arians 
at the Synod of Constantinople (a.d. 360), and 
thereby drove them in self-defence into the arms 
of the Nicenes. It needed only the rise of the 
great Cappadocian Fathers, Basil of Neo-Csesarea, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus, to 
complete the triumph of the Nieene Christology. 

The Semi-Arians and the Cappadocian Fathers are subjects 
of separate treatment in this work ; and it is unnecessary to 
do more here than allude to the important dispute as to the 
final settlement of the Arian controversy. The question at 
issue is whether the Somoousionvrm ultimately accept^ in the 
sense of Homoiousum, This Dr. Harnack maintains to have 
been the case. His contention is very ably disputed by Mr. 
Bethune-Baker in The Cambridge Texts and Studies (*The 
meaning of Homoousios ’). Attention should be paid to Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin's most instructive survey of the importance 
of Asia Minor to the Eastern Empire, which * as long as that was 
unsubdued, remained upon riae whole the strongest power on 
earth* (Studies of Arianisml^, p. 94). With true historic 
insight Qwatkin points out that in the Arian controversy Asia 
r^Iy plaj^ed the part of the deciding factor. Disliking tiie 
Eomoousion because it was an innovation, the steady conser- 
vatism of Asia accepted it when it was proved to be the only 
means of averting worse evils. ‘ Even the later Cappadocian 
orthodoxy,’ he adds, ‘rested on a conservative rather than a 
Nieene basis.* One of the chief r^resentatives of Semi-Ariauism 
is Cyril of Jerusalem (see Hort, Tujo Dissertationsy p. 84). 

10 . The Arian party in A.D. 360 ‘ was in a position 
too plainly artificial to be permanent ' (Bright, DCB 
i. 197*), and the death of CJonstantius on 3rd Nov., 
361, revealed its inherent weakness. Rome and the 
West at once returned to adherence to the Nieene 
faith, as though the Council of Ariminum had never 
assembled. Just before the Emperor's death, Mele- 
tius was, at the instigation of Acacius, elected 
bishop of Antioch, and his dramatic declaration of 
his faith at his installation showed the strength 
of popular feeling against Homoean Arianism. 
Constantins demanded that the new bishop should 
preach on the text xiJptos ^Kruri /te, * The Lord created 
me,' i.e. wisdom ; for so Pr 8 ^ is translated by the 
LXX, and on this the Arians based their doctrine 
that the Son was a tcrLafxa, To the delight of the 
people, always at this time more orthodox than the 
bishops, Meletins declared that the word was 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew nip, ‘ possessed,’ and 
gave a decidedly Nieene interpretation to the text 
(the sermon is preserved by Epmh. Ecer. 73. 29-33). 
‘This bold confession,' says Professor Gwatkin, 
‘ proved to be the first effective blow at the Homoean 
supremacy’ (cp. cit. p. 187 f.). But perhaps the 
most crucial point was the return of Athanasius 
to Alexandria under Julian, when he held a small 
but very important Council at Alexandria, the 
great work of which was to clear up the misunder- 
standing due to the enmloyment of such words as 
oixrLa and bvdtrraais. It was agreed that there 
i might be a fundamental agreement between those 
1 who employed these terms in different senses, but 
that the language of the Nieene Council was the 
safest which could be made use of. This paved the 
[ way for a reconciliation between the conservatives, 

I with their dread of Sabellianism, and the Athan- 
I asian and Western Christians, who clung to the 
importance of the Unity of the Divine essence. As 
I Bethune-Baker says, ‘By the 4th cent, it was be- 
coming clear that the only solution of the problem 
was to be found in a distinction inside the divine 
unity ... it was necessary to revise the idea of 
divine personality and to acknowledge not three 
individuals but three eternal aspects of the Divine ’ 
(Chr. Boot. p. 157 n.). This was done when the dis- 
tinction in meaning between obaia and {fird^Taerts 
was agreed upon, and the ambiguity of the Latin 
and Greek terminology removed. 

In the early days of the controversy the terms ov<na and 
wrfo-Touns were used interchangeably. The confusion caused 
great misunderstanding, because, whilst one part of Christendom 
spoke of rpeis vTroflrracretff in the Trinity, the other acknowledged 
only one. By distinguishing between ov<rta and vrrii<rraortj, 
and explaining the mystery of the Trinity as fita ovaria rpeti 
wroaraurm, the ambiguity was removed. This was the work 
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of the Cappadocian Fathers, but it really began with the 
Council of Alexandria. In Latin legal language mhstantia 
means property, and persona, a being with legal rights, a ‘ party * 
in an action at law. Thus a persona, might own several mh- 
stanticB, and a substantia might belong to more than one 
persona. Tertullian uses mhstantia in the sense of essence, or 
‘ substance,’ of which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost partake ; but 
he seems to hesitate to use persona if he can avoid it. He toes 
the word from the Old Latin Bible quotidie oblectahar in persona 
eius (Pr 830), and Spiritm personce eius Christus dominus 
(see Bethune-Baker, op. dt. pp. 139, 236, ‘Meaning of Homo- 
ousios,’ p. 21 ; Bigg, op. cit. pp. 163, 164 ; Hamack, op. dt. 
iv. 83 ; Gwatkin, p. 209 ff.). The Council of Alexandria forecasts 
the future development of doctrine by implicitly condemning 
Apolliuarism {q.'O.) and the denial of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
which subsequently became characteristic of Semi-Arianism. 

II. But though Arianism may justly be de- 
scribed as collapsing with the death of Con- 
stantius, it remained, in its Homcean form, the 
official religion of the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire down to A.D. 378. On the death of 
Jovian (a.d. 364), Valentinian was chosen as 
emperor by the army on Feb. 26, and asso- 
ciated his brother Valens with him on the 29th 
of March, taking upon himself the government of 
the Western provinces, and assigning the Eastern 
to Valens. The stern but just Valentinian pur- 
sued a rigidly impartial policy in matters of 
religion, and though Milan, the governmental 
capital of Italy, remained under an Arian bishop, 
orthodoxy generally prevailed in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa. Valens, on the other hand, 
supported the Homceans, thereby forcing the 
Semi - Arian party to open negotiations with 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, and his successor 
Damasus. The Homcean supremacy lasted down 
to the defeat and death of Valens at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9th, 378). Valentinian had died three years 
earlier, and his son Gratian had the magnanimity 
to appoint Theodosius, son of a distinguished 
official who had been put to death under Valen- 
tinian and Valens, as his colleague in the Eastern 
provinces. Theodosius, an orthodox Spaniard, 
cleared the Roman territory of victorious Goths, 
and, being afflicted with sickness in the year 
following his accession (a.d. 380), accepted baptism 
at the hands of Ascolius, bishop of Thessalonica. 
Theodosius took the faith of Rome and AJex- 
andria as the norm of Christian belief in a law 
commanding all to follow the faith ‘ committed by 
the Apostle Peter to the Romans, and now pro- 
fessed by Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alex- 
andria’ (Cod. Theod. xvi. 1, 2). He allowed 
Gregory of Nazianzus to establish himself in 
Constantinople and to preach the doctrine upheld 
so strenuously by his friend Basil, bishop of 
Neo-Csesarea (d. 379), in the evil days of Valens. 
The room in which Gregory delivered his dis- 
courses against the Arians became the Church of 
the Anastasia, the Resurrection of the Faith. 
In 381 the comparatively insignificant assembly, 
afterwards known as the Second General Council, 
met at Constantinople to confirm the faith of 
Nicsea. Further overtures were made to the Arians 
in the ensuing years ; but in a.d. 383, Arianism 
was finally proscribed, and ceased to be legal for 
Roman citizens to profess. 

Of the interval between the Councils of Alexandria (a.d. 362) 
and Constantinople (a.d. 381), though extremely important in 
the history of dogma, it is not necessary to treat at length in 
an account of Arianism, whose very triumph in the last <fa,ys of 
Oonstantius made its ultimate downfall only a matter of time. 
In the present article it is only requisite to mention a few 
landmarks, referring the reader to the articles Cappadocian 
Thboloov and Semi-Arianism. The Semi-Arians were at first 
favoured by Valens and allowed to assemble at Lampsacus, 
where they declared the Son to be ofioio? icar’ ovcrtav to the 
Father, and cast out the Homcean Eudoxius and Acacius. 
Eudoxius, however, gained the Emperor’s ear, and Valens ex- 
pelled the Semi-Arians from their sees for refusing to com- 
municate with the Homoeans. One of their most distingfuished 
leaders, Eleusius of Cyzicus, complied with the Imperial demands 
and acknowledged Eudoxius, but he repented oitterly of his | 
action. Then came the negotiations with Borne, culminating in 
the Synod of Tyana (a.d. 367). The Semi-Arians were not reaUy I 


disposed to accept the Nicene faith in its entirety ; and under 
the name of Macedonians many refused to acknowledge the 
proper Divinity of the Holy Spirit (Hefele, Eist. of Councils, 
I 88). The work of Basil and his friends, hampered as it was 
by the unfortunate schism at Antioch, was directed to a real 
reconciliation of those who were at heart orthodox to the 
Homoousian doctrine. For the question as to which creed was 
accepted by the Council of Constantinople in a.p. 381 see 
Gwatkin, The Arian Controversy', Burn, Introduction to the 
Creeds ; and, above all, Hort, Two Dissertations. 

12. Arianism may be defined as an atten^t to 
determine the relations of the Persons of the 
Trinity on a basis of distinction and subordina- 
tion. Despite ad the efforts of Arius to popularize 
his opinions, they never found favour with the 
people. The movement was clerical rather than 
lay; the difficulties it sought to overcome were 
those of Origenist theologians perplexed by philo- 
sophical doubts and seeking an explanation where 
none was possible. Nor did Arianism pure and 
simple ever fail to arouse a strong feeling of indig- 
nation : the creed of Arius at Nicsea, the Sirmian 
‘ blasphemy,’ the opinions of AStius and Ennomius, 
all caused a storm. It was only by insinuating 
itself in the plausible guise of Scriptural phrase- 
ology that Arianism ever obtained a hearing. 
Nor could it be otherwise. An Arian Christ, a 
created Logos unable to reveal an unknown God, 
could never be the Christ acknowledged by Chris- 
tians as the Incarnate Word, the sole Mediator 
between God and man, the supreme Sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. All who acknowledged this 
adhered at heart to the Nicene doctrine, however 
they might object to the language in which it was 
expressed. The great merit of Athanasius was his 
ability to recognize this truth ; and he and Hilary 
were ready to make any concessions to those who 
shared the spirit, though they might not adopt the 
phraseology, of Nicsea. The test word Homoousios 
hardly appears in the works of Athanasius. 

Arianism does not seem to have sprung from any 
strong ethical impulse. Its philosophy was pagan, 
and the object of its leaders was political rather 
than religions. * Arius tried to interpret the Chris- 
tian revelation in such a way as to render it accept- 
able to men whose whole conception of God and of 
life was heathen ’ (Bethune-Baker, cit. p. 166). 
His heresy was, in short, a symptom of the disease 
of the Church in the 4th cent, induced by the desire 
of ii^atiating itself with the civil power. What 
the Roman government required when it invited 
the Christian Church to enter into alliance with it 
was that the Faith should cause as little disturb- 
ance as possible to the existing order of society. 
Arianism promised to provide this, in the form of a 
creed offering an easy and almost imperceptible 
transition from paganism to Christianity. By the 
edict of Milan, Christianity, the reli^on of the 
minority, had been virtually accepted by the 
Roman government, which thereby h^ committed 
itself to the policy of making it the religion of the 
majority. Arianism, by surrendering the chief 
characteristic of Christianity, the proper Divinity 
of Christ, made the new faith less hard to accept ; 
and for this reason the Emperors, though from time 
to time encouraging the Nicene theology, were 
naturally disposed, especially in the Eastern 
provinces, towards Arianism. But, as the long 
controversy showed, the Arian doctrine led not 
merely to an accommodation to pagan theology, 
but also to an approach to pagan morality. For 
though some, especially of the extreme Arians, 
were faithful to their opinions, the majority of 
the party were dexterous politicians ready to serve 
the interests of the corrupt court of Constantius. 
Bishop Robertson sums up the character of many 
of the Arian intriguers when he says of Acacins of 
Caesarea: 'The real opinions of a man with such 
a record are naturally not easy to determine, but 
we may be sure that he was in thorough sympathy 
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with the policy of Constantins, namely, the union 
of all parties in the Church on the basis of sub- 
serviency to the State’ {Athanadm^ p. liv).^ The 
men most opposed to the rapid secularixation of 
the Church which characterized the 4th cent, were 
almost uniformly opposed to Arian teaching. 

13 . None the less, the Arian controversy was not 
wholly unreasonable ; indeed, it was the inevitable 
outcome of the tendencies of the age. A Sabellian 
Christology would have been as fatal to Christianity 
as that of Arius, since it would have robbed the 
Incarnation of its reality, making it little more 
than a phase in the revelation of God, and depriv- 
ing the Church of an ever-present Divine Master. 
Eusebius of Caesarea was omy reasonable when he 
demanded at Nieaea that the creed should not be 
perverted to encourage this error ; and the views 
propounded by Mareellus of Ancyra and Photinus 
served to justify his action and that of the con- 
servative and Origenist bishops of the East. It was 
not indeed till the Creed secured the adherence of 
Asiatic Origenists like the Cappadocians, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus, that 
it was really accepted. The episcopate of Basil, 
the eloquence of Gregory of Nazianzus, and the 
philosopny of Gregory of Nyssa were alike instru- 
mental in inducing the bishops of Asia and Syria 
to accept the Homoousion as the one and only safe- 
guard of the Divinity of the Son against the specious 
teaching of the Arians. 

14 . But though the Arian controversy virtually 
ended with the Council of Constantinople in A.B. 
381, it was fruitful in new disputes destined to dis- 
tract and divide Christendom. As early as the time 
of his banishment to Phrygia (A.B. 356), Hilary 
of Poitiers was able to foretell the approach of 
a heresy concemine the Divinity of the Holy ^irit 
{de Trin. lib. ii. ana viii. ; Swete, Hist, of the DocL 
of the Procession of the Holy Spirit^ p. 112 ). In 
358 the rise of the Tropici caused St. Athanasius to 
enter, in the Letters to Serapiont upon the subject 
of the Divinity and Procession of the Spirit (Swete, 
op. cit, p. 91 ; see also pp. 47-49). The subject was 
also considered at the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 
362) ; and about the same time Macedonius, the 
Semi-Arian bishop of Constantinople, deposed by 
the Homoean Synod in A.D. 360, was elaborating 
the theory (which was afterwards known by his 
name) that the Son was like, and the Holy Spirit un- 
like the Father. Though the controversies caused 
by this question never roused the world like those 
on the Divinity of the Son, the consequences were 
even more serious, the question of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost being the pretext of the schism 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. Even 
more fruitful in divisions was the problem raised 
by Apollinaris of Laodicsea, one of the chief op- 
ponents of Arianism, concerning the relations of 
the Manhood to the Godhead of Ch^t. See 
Apollinarism. 

The principle for which Athanasius contended so 
nobly, and which he asserted in early youth before 
the appearance of Arianism, was the union between 
God and man brought about by the Incarnation 
{de Incarnatione). But the zeal with which the 
Divinity of the Son was asserted tended, as Har- 
nack truly says, to obscure the historical Jesus 
[op. cit. iv.) j and theology occupied itself with the 
dogmatic^ aspect of the Divine rather than with 
the practical example of the human Christ. 

15 . It is a remarkable fact that one of the results 
of the great dogmatic controversies in the early 
Church was that the defeated party displayed con- 
spicuous zeal in missionary effort; and, without 
sparing condemnation of the self-seeking and un- 
scrupulous spirit of the political Arians, we have 
also to remember that some later Arians, like the 
heresiarch himself, were ready to condescend to 


instruct the simple. Possibly Arius believed that 
by re-stating the theology of the Church in terms 
suited to his age he was doing good service in 
rendering the faith acceptable to the heathen ; and 
his followers found ready converts among the Teu- 
tonic invaders of the empire. The exile of Arius 
to Illyricum resulted not only in the appearance of 
those two champions of his heresy in the West, the 
bishops Ursacius and Valens, but also, if we are 
to judge from results, in the conversion of the 
neighbouring Goths, and through them of the 
Teutonic nations, to Christianity of an Arian type. 
For long years the dividing line between the Roman 
and the Teutonic invader of his territory was that 
of religion rather than that of race. It is our mis- 
fortune that we have little or no information 
concerning the labours of the unknown Arian 
apostles of the Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and 
Burgundians. The fact that Cyrila, the Vandal 
bishop or pope of Carthage, knew Latin very im- 
perfectly (Victor Vitensis, lib. ii.), and the appear- 
ance of the famous Gothic version of the Scrip- 
tures, would seem to indicate that the barbarians 
were taught the doctrines of Christianitjr in their 
own languages, in which case their Arianism must 
have differed much from the refined subtlety which 
distinguished that of the schools of the Empire, and 
is perhaps expressed in the blunt refusal of the 
Burgundian Gundobald to worship three Gods 
(Avitus, Ep. xlL). But there seems little doubt 
that the transforming efiects of the Christianity 
which the barbarians adopted were genuine. Botn 
Salvian and Orosius praise the virtues of the Arian 
conquerors of Roman territory, and Augustine {de 
Civitate Dei, i.) relates how moderately the Visi- 
gothic Arians who captured Rome under Alaric 
treated the inhabitants of the city, and what re- 
ject they showed for the sanctity of the Christian 
(Jhurches. The long reign, moreover, of the Arian 
Theodoric in Italy, and his impartial government, 
extort, as Milman remarks, ‘ the praise of the most 
zealous Catholic’ {Latin Christianity, \>k, iii. ch. iii. ), 
Ulfilas is mentioned by Socrates (ii, 41, iv. 33), Sozomen 
(vi. 87), Theodoret (iv. 38), Philostorgius {HB ii 5), and 
Jordanes (ch. 61), but the most important document is the 
fragment of his pupil Auxentius, Anan bishop of Dorostorus 
(now Silistrlah discovered by Waitz {Ueber das Lsbm und die 
Lehre des Ulfilas, 1840). Auxentius made remarks in the mai^^ 
of a copy of the Acts of the Council of Aquileia (a.d. 381), at 
which the Catholics were led by St. Ambrose against the Western 
Arians under Palladius and Seeundianus. In the course of his 
criticisms of the Acta, Auxentius makes mention of his master 
Ulfilas, who brought him up both physically and spiritually as 
his son in the faith. The facts of the life of Ulfilas seem to be 
that he was born of noble Gothic parentage, or, according to 
Philostor^ius, he was the descendant of Cappadocians who nad 
been carried captive. According to Socrates, he was a Chris- 
tian from childhood, a pupU of Theophilus, the Gothic bishop 
present at Kicsea. He was ordained a reader, and about a.i>. 
340 he was sent on an embassy to Constantinople, iln the 
following year he was made a bishop at the Council of the 
Dedication by Eusebius of Nicomedia. He laboured among his 
people in Dacia, hut owing to a persecution he led the Christian 
Goths into Mmsia, at the foot of Mount Haemus, where they 
were allowed by the Emperor Constantins to settle. These 
QotM minores are described by Jordanes. Both PhiloBtorgius 
and Auxentius compare Ul^s to Moses ; and if a more modem 
instance is permissible, we may recall the work of John Eliot, 
the Puritan of Jesus College, Cambridge, among the Algonquin 
Indians in the 17th century. Like tJIfilas, Eliot gave his 
converts the Bible in their vernacular. Ulfilas on his deathbed 
declared his belief, which is given by Auxentius, who couiinents 
in a decidedly Arian fashion oh it. In this creed the Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit is expressly denied. Harnack (op. cit. vol. iv. 
p. 44, Eng. tr.) says it isithe only Arian creed which is not polemi- 
cal. It is found in Hahn, f 198. Theodoret says that Ulfilas was 

E ersuaded by Eudoxius that the controversy was unimportant ; 

ut from the statement of Auxentius he seems to have been 
a convinced Homoean Arian (see 0. A. Scott, Ulfilas, 1885). 

16 . In the Western provinces of the Empire during 
the 6 th and part of the 6 th cent., Arianism was the 
religion of the conquerors, and orthodoxy that of the 
conquered. Nor did the Catholic faith triumph by 
force or worldly power so much as by persuasion, 
since at one time there was not a single orthodox 
ruler in the Empire or among the barbarians. It 
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was then that the belief of Rome, and the Churches 
in communion with her, won its most signal triumph 
in the conversion of Clovis and the Salian Franks 
(A.D. 496). The strength of the organization of 
the Church of the fallen Empire stands in remark- 
able contrast to the weakness of the less disciplined 
national churches of its Arian invaders. As 
Dr. Hodgkin remarks, ‘The Arian bishops took 
their fill of court favour and influence while it 
lasted, but made no provision for the future. 
They stood apart from one another in stupid and 
ignorant isolation. Untouched apparently by the 
great Augustinian thought of the world - encom- 
passing city of God, they tended more and more 
to form local tribal churches, one for the Visigoths, 
another for the Vandals, another for the Bur- 
gundians. And thus in the end the fable of the 
loosened faggot and the broken sticks proved true 
of all the Arian monarchies’ {Italy and Her In- 
vadersy vol. iii. p. 345 ; see also Gwatkin, op, cit, 
p. 272). 

The events which followed the conversion of Clovis showed 
the immense political power of the Catholic-Nicene Church of 
the West. The important Visigothic kingdom of Toulouse, 
which lasted for nearly a hundred years, and reached the acme 
of its power under Euric (a.d. 466-484), fell before the Frankish 
arms at the decisive battle of Vougl6 (a.d. 608). The war of 
Euric against Auvergne, in defence of which Ecdicius and the 
bishop Sidonius ApoUinaris played so valiant a part, was one of 
Arian against Catholic ; and the triumph of the former was 
followed by severe measures of repression, which have been 
termed a persecution. (For a discussion of these measures 
see 0. A. Scott, p. 185 ; and DCB, art. ‘Euric,’ by Mrs. 

Humphry Ward, who quotes the letter of Sidonius [Ep, vii. 6]), 
Mrs. Ward suggests that Gregory of Tours has misunderstood 
Sidonius' allusion to the natural death of bishops, to whose 
vacant sees Euric refused to permit a successor to he chosen, 
and imagined that th^ were slain by Euric. After the con- 
version of Clovis the Catholics had their revenge ; that astute 
prince realized the value of their assistance, and made the 
expedition against Alaric, the son of Euric, a holy war. * Valde 
moleste fero ’ were his pious words, ‘ quod hi Ariani partem 
teneant Qalliarum, eamua cum Dei adjutorio, et, superatis eis, 
rediramus terram in ditionem nostram ’ (Greg. Tours, ii. 37). 
In the case of the Burgundian Gundobald, the Catholic spokes- 
man Avitus, bishop of Vienne, held out, as an inducement to 
him to embrace orthodoxy, that he would be protected against 
Clovis (Avitus, Ep. v. 17, quoted by Hodgkin, Italy aim Her 
InvaderSy vol. iii. p. 347). The fall of the Visigothic kingdom in 
Italy is an even stronger proof of the political strength of 
orthodoxy. The admirable rule of Theodoric, his fairness and 
toleration, were of no avail to save his dynasty ; directly an 
orthodox Emperor was on the throne at Constantinople, the 
Church intrigued against him and his family. ‘Totila,’ says 
Professor Gwatkin, ^was a model of barbarian justice ; yet even 
Totila could never venture to arm the provincials against ttie 
orthodox oppressor’ (op. cit. p. 272). 

Mr. C. A. Scott, in his useful monograph on 
Ulfilas, gives the secret of the broad distinction be- 
tween the Arianism within and without the Empire. 
He explains the fact i^hat the Christian Romans 
who adopted the opinions of Arius showed from 
the first a tendency to moral deterioration, whereas 
the barbarians improved in every respect under the 
influence of a creed which relegated the Son to a 
lower position than the Father, by reminding us 
that, whereas in the case of the Arianizing clergy 
in the days of Constantins, there was a fall from a 
higher to a lower conception of Christianity, the 
Teutons were making a distinct advance in sub- 
stituting an Arian Christianity for heathenism 
{Ulfdasy ch. viii.). 

In the same chapter (p. 172 ff.) Mr. Scott gives some useful 
hints about the few traces of Arlan Church organization among 
the barbarians — a subject on which we are almost entirely in 
the dark. 

17. It may be that the northern invaders found 
in Arianism an easy transition from polytheism to 
Christianity (Hodgkin, op, cit, p. 88) j and their 
firm adherence to the doctrines which they had 
been taught, though they can have understood 
only imperfectly the subtle distinctions between 
Homocan and Momoousian Christianity, is very 
remarkable. But, despite Professor Gwatkin^s 
assertion that the victory of Clovis over the 
Visigoths was an evidence of the inferiority of 
the Arian theology of the barbarians to the Nicene 


doctrine accepted by the Franks {op. cit. p. 273) — a 
view which the present writer himself formerly 
held {Cambridge Theological Essay Sy p. 600) — we 
are convinced that the Arianism of the Visigoths, 
Lombards, Vandals, etc., was no more than a 
phase in the ecclesiastical struggle between the 
Teutonic and the Roman conception of Christi- 
anity. The barbarians desired to have their own 
national Church, and when they found a form of 
Christianity which kept them separate from the 
despised provincial and independent of the clergy 
of the Empire, they held to it with the proud 
firmness of a conquering race. Their natural 
reverence for Roman civilization made them as a 
rule nobly tolerant of the religion it sanctioned ; 
and when they are said to have been persecu- 
tors, the motive must have been mainly political. 
Euric’s ‘persecution’ in Toulouse has been coin- 

E ared with the Kulturkampf in Germany, and it 
ears an even stronger resemblance to the more 
bitter struggle between Church and State in 
France, where the reason given for depressing the 
former is the determination not to submit to any 
external interference. 

The inherent weakness of the barbarian occu- 
pants of the Roman territory was their incapacity 
for organization, whilst the strength of the Romans 
in both their civil and their ecclesiastical polity lay 
in a system tested by the experience of centuries. 
The Arian churches were as little able to maintain 
themselves as the short-lived Teutonic kingdoms, 
and their clergy had ultimately to surrender at dis- 
cretion to the better disciplined church of the 
Roman provincials. The destruction of Arianism 
as a rival system is one of the most important 
factors in the genesis of modem European civiliza- 
tion ; for, had the barbarian conq^uerors professed 
one form of Christianity and the weaker race 
another, no progress would have been possible. 
Oppressive as the unregulated feudalism of the 
dam ages was, it would have been intolerable if 
the conquerors had not had the claim of a common 
Christianity to encourage consideration for their 
vanquisheci subjects. 

The chief authority for the history of Arianism among the 
Teutons, besides those already cited, is St. Gregory of Tours 
(especially vL 48, the story of the Interview between Gregory 
ana Opila, the Spanish ambassador to Chilperic. When examined 
as to his creed, Opila said, ‘ Credo patrem et filium et spiritum 
sanctum unius esse virtutis.* * In that case, ' answered Gregory, 
‘why win you not receive the communion with us’? ‘Quia, 
inqult, gloriam non recte respondetis, nam iuxta Paulum 
apostolum nos dicimus Gloria deo patri per filium ; vos autem 
dicitis, Gloria patri et filio et spiritui sanctb,’ etc.X See Sidonius 
ApoUinaris, Epistlet^ bk. vii The ninety-one letters of Avitus, 
to. of Vienne, should be consulted; see also Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, ch. xxvii ; Revillout, Arianisme chez les peuples ger- 
maniques ; Maimhourg, Hist, of Arianism, bk. x. ; Hodgkin, 
Italy and Her Invaders. 

1 8 . Every barbarian kingdom ultimately aban- 
doned Arianism, or else, as in the case of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy and the Vandals in Africa, 
Arianism proved one of the causes of national ruin. 
The principal Arian nations were the Burundians, 
the V isigoths, and the Lombards ; and each in turn, 
after a severe struggle, abandoned the form of 
Christianity in which they had been instructed 
for the Niceno-Roman faith. As the chief reasons 
for their conversion were political, the reader is 
referred to the history of the period ; all that is 
possible in this article is to give the main features 
of the struggle with the orthodox prelates, in 
which each of the three nations mentioned event- 
ually succumbed. The Burgundians do not seem 
to have been originally Arians ; indeed, if we are 
to believe Socrates, who wrote in the reign of 
Theodosius II. (c. A.D. 430), they were originally 
Catholics {HE vii. 30) ; see also DCBy artt. ‘ Gun- 
dicarius,’ and ‘ Orosius.’ It would seem that the 
Burgundians were never entirely Arian, though 
the majority of the nation at the tune of Clovis were 
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of that persuasion. It is an open question whether 
Gundobald, the contemporary of Clovis, \vas Arian 
or orthodox (Greg. Tours, Hist. Franc, ii. 34, iii. 
prologue ; Avitus, Ep.). His son, the unfortunate 
Sigismund, was certainly orthodox, whilst the 
next king Godomar (also a son of Gundobald) was 
an Arian. In A,d. 534 the Franks subdued Bur- 
gundy ; but Arianism seems to have continued to 
drag out an obscure existence till the end of the 
century (Reviilout, op. cit. p, 218). 

19. After their defeat by Clovis, the Visigoths 
were gradually driven out of all Gaul except Septi- 
mania, the coast from the Pyrenees to the Rhone, 
being otherwise confined to the Spanish peninsula. 
In their dominions as elsewhere the Roman provin- 
cials remained orthodox, and in the seaport towns 
the influence of Constantinople was still consider- 
able. Sixain, however, was the great stronghold 
of Arianism, which made a long and obstinate 
struggle before it gave way to the orthodox belief 
of the Empire. In A.D. 569 the able Leovigild be- 
came king of the Visigoths ; and, after a series of 
successful campaigns, reduced his people to almost 
complete submission to his authority. His son 
Hermenigild was married to Ingunthis, daughter 
of Sigibert and Brunichildis of Austrasia. The 
bride (she was only thirteen years of age) was 
expected to become an easy convert from Frankish 
orthodoxy to Visigothic Arianism. She proved, 
however, very firm in her faith, and absolutely 
refused to be re-baptized by the Arians, though her 
grandmother Goiswintha, the wife of Leovigild, 
treated her with great brutality. To prevent 
further trouble in his family, Leovigild made his 
son king, and gave him a separate establishment 
at Seville. There, it is said, by the influence of 
his uncle, the famous bishop Leander, and that of 
his wife, Hermenigild became a Catholic, The 
young prince soon rebelled against his father, and 
with the assistance of the Catholic provincials 
and the Byzantines his party became ve^ formid- 
able. To conciliate his subjects, Leovigild visited 
the churches, and professed that his belief was 
Catholic save for his denial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, for which he was able to find no 
Scriptural warrant. He also made a remarkable 
concession to the prejudices of his subj'ects, by 
allowing them to go from the Homan to the 
Coitholic Churchy for so the Arians denominated 
their body [de Bomana rcligione ad nostram 
catholicam fidem)y without any repetition of the 
baptismal rite, but merely by imposition of hands 
and saying the Gloria in the Arian form, ‘Patri 
per Filium in Spiritu Sane to.’ The rebellion of 
Hermenigild was suppressed, and Leovigild is 
said to have persecuted the orthodox faith with 
severity. The unfortunate Hermenigild was put 
to death, and received, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, the honours of canonization at the 
hpds of Pope Urban vni. (1623-1644). Leovigdd 
died in a.d. 586, and was succeeded by his son 
Reccared. One of the first acts of Reccared was 
to declare himself in favour of the Catholics, and, 
according to Gregory of Tours (ix. 15), he arranged 
a disputation in A.D. 587 between the adherents of 
the two creeds, after which he embraced the Nicene 
fmth ; but this Synod is passed over in all collec- 
tions of Cormcils save Mansi’s (Hefele, Councils, sec. 
286). Two years later, Reccared held the famous 
third Council of Toledo, at which 67 bishops 
and only 5 nobles were present. The leading 
bishops were St. Leander of Seville, uncle to the 
king, and Massona of Emerita. Twenty-three 
anathemas were pronounced against Arianism, the 
most interesting of which are the third, which 
declares the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father awef the Son ; the seventh, against those who 
maintain that the Son is ignorant of anything; 


the ninth, against declaring that the Son in His 
Godhead was ever visible ; the fourteenth, prescrib- 
ing the correct form of the Gloria ; the dxteenth, 
condemning the ‘abominable treatise which we 
composed ’ to seduce the provincials into the Arian 
heresy, i.e. at the Arian Synod at Toledo (581 ) ; 
and th^ seventeenth, against those who refuse to 
condemn the Synod of Ariminum (a.d. 359). ‘ The 
holy creed’ (the Niceno-Constantinopolitan) was 
ordered to be recited before communion after the 
manner of the Greek Fathers ; and, as is well 
known, the creed to which Reccared and his queen 
Badda, together with the bishops including eight 
Arians, subscribed, contained the fateful addition 
of the Filio^e. Arianism, however, was not sup 
pressed by Reccared without force, as many of the 
Gothic nobles held out for some years. 

For fuller particulari concerning Council see Gams, 
Kirchen^esch. von Spanien, vol. iL pt. i. secs. 6-16 ; also Dahn, 
Ur^eschichte der qerman. und roman. Volker, p. 615. The 
native chronicler is Johannes Biclarensis (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
vol. Ixxii.). It is noteworthy that from Spain proceeded the one 
important Western heresy concerning the person of the Son— 
the Adoptian (see Ajdoptianism;), promulgated by Elipandus, 
metropolitan of Toledo, and condemnea at the Council of 
Frankfort (a.p. 794). 

20. The Lombard conquerors of Italy were 
Arians down to the close of the 6th cent., and, 
even in the days of St. Gregoiy the Great, 
Autharis, their king, forbade any of his Lombards 
to give their children Catholic baptism. But 
shortly before his death Autharis married the 
Bavarian princess Theodelinda, who had been 
brought up in the Catholic faith. So great an 
impression did her wisdom and beauty make on 
her people, that, when she became a widow, the 
dukes of the Lombards begged her to select her 
own husband and continue to reign over them. 
She chose Agilulf, and by her persuasions the new 
king was gr^ually reconciled to the Catliolic faith. 
It was to Theodelinda that Gregory addressed that 
most interesting revelation of Hie credulity of his 
age, the Dialogues. Traces of Arianism remained 
among the Lombards down to the middle of the 
next century, and it is not at all certain by 
what means the whole nation was induced to 
abandon the heresy. The Roman pontiffs regarded 
them always with the greatest apprehension and 
abhorrence. For the correspondence between 
Gregory and Theodelinda see Hodgkin, Italy and 
Her Invaders (1899), vols, v., la., and Homes 
Dudden, Gregory the Great (1^5). 

The whole subject of the transition of the Teutons from 
Arianism to Catholicism is one of great obscurity, and deserves 
careful investigation. Of the Churches nothing seems to have 
survived, and, except XHfilas’ translation, there is no literature 
which has come down to us. The three important factors in 
the destruction of Arianism were the power of the Franks en- 
listed on the side of orthodoxy, the weight of influence which 
the subject Roman provincials were able to throw on the side 
they favoured in any struggle between rival barbarians, and the 
part taken by the wives of the kings and chieftains in bringing 
their people over to the religion of the Romans. Teutonic 
Arianism was at best a semi-barbarous Christianity ; and it is 
interesting to observe that a form of Christianity, which began 
with the highly educated bishops of the East as a speculative 
creed, ended in the West as the national religion of ignorant 
barbarian warriors. But the struggle between Catholicism and 
Arianism in Western Europe was no less critical and far more 
protracted than in the eastern provinces. 

21. During the Middle Ages there seems to have 
been little if any revival of Arian opinions properly 
so called, the tendency being perhaps in the direc- 
tion of Sahellianism rather than otherwise, thongh 
the drift of Christian thought led men to speculate 
more on the nature of the Church, and eventually 
on the position of the Virgin Mary in the hierarchy 
of heaven, than on Christ (Dorner, Doct. of the 
Person of Christ, Div. n. vol. i. [Third Section]). 

‘Subormnationism, on the contrary,’ says Dorner, ‘durst no 
longer raise its head in the form of naked Arianism within the 
bosom of the Church ; it was, however, permitted to conceal 
itself beneath a species of Tritheism, as in the case of Roscellin ; 
or to unite itself with Sahellianism, as in the case of the Abbot 
Joachim of Floris, whose view is suggestive of Tertullian’s trinity 
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of the three ages of the world. But they touched Christology 
merely at a few points.’ 

It was not till more freedom in theological 
speculation became possible and theology was sub- 
jected to criticism in a rationalistic spirit that any- 
thing resembling Arianism made its appearance, 
and then in a shape different from the opinions 
of Arius and his adherents. After the Reforma- 
tion the term ‘ Arian ’ was frequently misapplied to 
those who really held Unitarian views ; and before 
discussing the later developments of those opinions 
which derogated from the supreme Godhead of 
the Son, it may be well to explain the difference 
between the position assumed by the Arians of the 
4th cent, and their more modem followers. The 
Arian controversy proper concerned the Nature 
of the Bivine Logos rather than the historic 
Christ of the Gospds, Arius and all his disciples 
acknowledged the pre-existence of our Lord, and 
concerned themselves but little with His Humanity. 
Indeed, Arius practically denied the manhood of 
our Lord, by teaching that His human body was 
animated by the Logos. But this Logos, tnough 
the creative principle by which all things were I 
made, was, according to his teaching, not really of 
God, but a demi-god called into being to create the 
world, and, in the Incarnate Christ, to save man- 
kind. No serious attempt was made to renew this 
heresy at the time of the Reformation. 

Unitarianism started, on the other hand, with 
the denial of the pre-existence of Christ, who 
was declared to be no more than man, though 
miraculously born of the Virgin Mary and actuafly 
raised from the dead. The first Unitarians were 
Italians, and the majority took refuge in Poland, 
where the laxity of the laws and the mdependence 
of the nobility secured for them a toleration which 
would have been denied to their views in other 
countries. They were divided into two main 
arties : those wno declared that worshm ought to 
e paid to Christ, and those who held that to 
adore Him, a creature, was idolatry. The leader 
of theformer party was Faustus Sodnus (Sozzini), 
and those who followed him are often termed 
Arians to distinguish them from genuine Uni- 
tarians like Blandrata and Francis Bavidi. These 
opinions, however, must be considered apart from 
.Nanism proper, which is the subject of the present 
article. 

S4ie Toulmin's Memoirs of FaxMtus Sodnus. In his introduc- 
tion this author says that some of the Unitarians adopted Arian 
notions, and he distinguishes these from the followers of 
Socmus(see Liddon’s Bampton Lectures^ Lect. vii.). In men^on- 
ing Legate, the unfortunate heretic who was burned at Smith- 
field in the reign of James i., we observe that most Ohurdh 
historians stwle him *an Arian.’ According to Fuller {Church 
History, x. iv. 9), Legate held that Christ had no existence 
before His conception oy the Virgin. Milton has been charged 
with Arianism on account of his representation of the sendmg 
of the Son by the Father to pronounce sentence on Adam and 
Eve {Paradise Lost, x. 55) : 

'But whom send I to judge them? whom but thee. 
Vicegerent Son ? To thee I have transferr’d 
All judgement . . .’ 

But even if it is fair to judge a poet for words evidently 
dramatic, this subordinationism is not Arianism in its strict 
sense. Compare the expressions in the fragment, In iUud omnia, 
attributed to Athanasius by Bp. Robertson, Athanasius, p. 87. 
In the tract de Doctrina Christiana, published by the Camden 
Society and in Bohn’s Prose Works of Milton, the theoIoj^<^ 
views of the poet are put forward. He opposes the teaching of 
the Calvinists on Free WiU, and works out from the Bible a 
Christology of a Semi- Arian character. He does not appear to 
have been deeply read in the Fathers {JHct. Nat. Biog., art. 
‘Milton’). For Sir Isaac Newton’s views of Athanasius, which 
were decidedly hostile to the bishop and favourable to Con- 
stantius, see Sir David Brewster’s Life of Newton, vol. ii p. 
342 ; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. iv. p. 36. 

In the 17 th cent, there was a tendency towards 
Arian opinions, dne partly to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the learned Jesuit Petavius in justi- 
fication of the claim of the Roman Church to 
rescnbe fresh articles of belief; for, though 
andius, a Unitarian, accuses Petavius of secrefly 
holding Arian opinions, Bull was charitable and 
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acute enough to see that the drift of his thesis, 
that the Anti-Nicene Fathers did not hold the 
doctrine of the Council, was completely different, 
and that he had the cause of the Papacy rather 
than that of Arius in his mind (‘pontificise potius 
quam Arianfie causse consultum voluisse,’ Def. Fidei 
Me. Proem. § 8 ). Bull's famous treatise in defence 
of the faith of Nicaea appeared in 1684; and 
ten years later he wrote nis Judicium EccUsicc 
Catholiccc in answer to views similar to those of 
Petavius advanced by the Remonstrant Episcopius, 
an amiable and learned man, whose object was not 
so much to attack the Trinitarian position as 
to maintain its comparative insignificance as an 
essential of Christianity (‘fri^dum nimis tantse 
veritatis vindicem se ostendiv Iittrod. ; see also 
Nelson, Life of Bull, ch. Ixvi.). The Judicium, as 
is well known, was highly commended by the 
great Bossuet, bishop 01 Meaux, and the cler^ 
of the Gallican Church {Life, ch. Ixvii.). The 
opponents of Bishop Bull were not, as a rule, 
Englishmen, anti-Trinitarian opinions in Britain 
having as yet no prominent advocates, but rather, 
as Bp. Van Mildert styles them in his Life of 
WaUrland{^. 37), ‘importers of forei^ novelties.' 
Perhaps the best known English work advocating 
Arianism in the 17th cent, was the Naked Gospel, 
by Br. Bury, rector of Exeter College (Oxford, 1690). 
In the same year, Br. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's, 
published his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy 
and Ever-hlessed Trinity, m which, following some 
suggestions made by Cudworth, he maintained 
views which were denounced by South with his 
customary vehemence as countenancing Tritheism. 
Sherlock's opinions were condemned by the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of houses at Oxford, who 
declared that it is ‘false, impious, and heretical, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and especially of the Church of England, to say 
“ that there are three infinite, distinct minds and 
substances in the Trinity, or that the three Persons 
are three distinct infinite minds or spirits ” ' 
(Appendix to Bomer, by Patrick Fairhaim). 

Professor Gwatkm in his Gifford Lectures 
(‘luiowledge of God,' ch. xvii.) says incisively: 
‘Arianism is one of the most modem of the old 
heresies strangely English in its impatient common 
sense.' And it was in the England of the 18 th 
cent that the controversy revived. 

* A variety of choumetanoes combined to give this turn to 
religious thought in England. The reaction from Puritanism, 
now that the tide of fortune had set in so powerfully against it 
and scope no longer existed for mental energy in that direcMon, 
was alone suflSoient to account for it. . . . Partly springing, too, 
from the same reaction, and inspired by other influences, a 
philos<mhy came into vogue, heralded by Cudworth hut 
proper^ founded by Locke, which in its bearings on morals 
andreligion was peculiarly cold and rational. . . . Reason with 
this school of philosophical divines was placed in a sort of 
anti^onism to faith ; as the one element rose the other fell. . . . 
With those who still maintained a certain belief in Christianity, 
the prevailing spirit chiefly operated in disposing them to rob 
it of its more distinctive features, and. as regards the specific 
subject of our Lord’s Person, led them either to reject altogether 
the doctrine of His divinity, or, with the Arians, to hold it but 
a quasi-divinity— something of an essentially subordinate nature 
to that of the Father ’ (Appendix to Dorner, Person of Christ, p. 
860 fl.). J 

The two English divines properly deserving of the 
name of Arians were William Whiston, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Isaac Newton in the chair of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and his friend Br. Samuel 
Clarke. Whiston was a man of high attainments, 
marred by many eccentricities. His study of 
Christian documents led him to place the Apos- 
toUcal Constitutions on a par with the Gospels, 
and to choose Eusebius of Nicomedia as the ex- 
ponent of the true tradition of Christian doctrine. 
He repudiated the name of Arian, but his out- 
spoken utterances caused him to be deprived of his 
professorship. His more cautious friends, among 
them Benjamin Hoadly, rose to the highest and 
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most lucrative positions in the Church of England 
(Abbey and Overton, Ths English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, voL i. p. 490 ff.). Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
London, in 1712 published his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which no fewer than 1257 texts 
were cited and examined, with the result that the 
Father was declared to be alone Supreme, the Son 
Divine only so far as Divinity is communicable 
by the Supreme God, and the Holy Spirit inferior 
to the Father and the Son, not in order only, but 
also in dominion and authority. This avowed 
Arianism (for it was pointed out that of the 
fifty-five propositions advanced by Dr. Clarke 
there was only one to which an ancient Arian 
could not have subscribed) was the signal for an 
important controversy in England. The chief 
supporters of the new Arianism were Dr. Whitby 
and Mr. John Jackson, rector of Rossington and 
vicar of Doncaster. Clarke’s work was condemned 
by Convocation in 1714 ; but the dispute was not 
thereby silenced, and in 1719, Dr. Waterland, 
archdeacon of St. Albans, published an answer to 
Jackson in his Vindication of Chrisfs Divinity, 
In the long war of pamphlets which followed, 
Waterland was conspicuous alike for basing his 
doctrine on Scripture alone and for the respect 
he showed for the Fathers. The Arian dispute in 
England marks, indeed, the close of the age when 
the Fathers were confidently appealed to in theo- 
logical disputes. Nor was the (Jhurch of England 
alone disturbed by the question, since from the 
time of Emil’s condemnation in Dublin (1702) 
and his expulsion from his church, the Noncon- 
formists were disturbed by the presence of Arianism, 
which culminated in the Salters Hall Conference 
in 1718 between Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists. The Arianism of the early 
18th cent, was succeeded by anti-Trinitarianism; 
and the subordinationist theories of the first 
decades gave way to more distinctly Unitarian 
doctrines, the discussion of which is scarcely within 
the scope of the present article. 

For English Arianism see Nelson, Life of Bull, 1718 ; Van 
Mildert, Life of Wuterlwnd* Whiston, MemoitB, 174&->fiO; the 
Appendix to Dorner’s Person of Christ (Eng. tr. 1865-68); 
Abbey and Overton, Bnglish Church in the Mgnteenth Century, 
1878, ch. viii. ; Sykes, Anti-Trinitarian Biography ; Dale, His- 
tory of Eng, Congregationalism^, 1907. 

2 A. As a philosophy of religion, Arianism struck 
a blow not only at the root of the Creed, but at 
the whole principle of Scriptural revelation. ‘ Is,’ 
fcsks Hamack at the beginning of his chapter on the 
subject {op. cit. vol. iv. Eng. tr.), ‘ the Divine, which 
appeared on the earth and has made its presence 
actively felt, identical with the si^remely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth ? Did the Divine 
which appeared on earth enter into a close and 
permanent union with human nature, so that it 
has actually transfigured it and raised it to the 
plane of the eternal?’ The OT teaches that the 
One True God revealed Himself, in part at any rate, 
Israel ; and the NT supplements this by show- 
ing that humanity is made one in the Christ 
Xpiffr6y), and by this is brought into complete 
harmony with the God and Father of All. Arian- 
ism declared God to be unknowable, and the Son 
completely detached from Him. Humanity can 
merefore never be brought by Christ to the truly 
Divine, but only to a sort of pseudo-divinity 
created in the Son by the Father. Such an 
evacuation of the purpose of the Christian revela- 
tion has always been repudiated whenever the 
doctrine is presented in its crude form. But we 
must carefully distinguish between the logical 
results of such a system as Arius propounded and 
the opinions of those who have upheld it. Arius 
himself, in his dread of Sabellianism, may have 
advanced a theory of the Trinity without con- 


sideration of all that it involved. As a matter of 
fact, he was ready in later life to subscribe to a 
creed approximating to that of Nicaea. Of Ms 
opinions the famous Unitarian Dr. Priestley rightly 
says in his Church History (vol. ii. p. 189) : ‘Nay, 
the proper opinions of Arius, viz., that the Son 
was made out of nothing, and that there was a 
time when He did not exist, were really adopted by 
very few. So that what we call Arianism arose 
much later and spread much less rapidly than has 
been generally imagined.’ The Arian Controversy 
resulted, however, in bringing forward two con- 
clusions of which Christians had to choose one. 
If Jesus Christ existed from eternity, and is Head 
of a Kingdom which shall have no end, if He is 
indeed to oe worshipped and received as God, then 
the Nicene doctrine is true, and He is of one 
substance with the Father. Otherwise, Christians 
have been mistaken from the first in their con- 
ception of Him, and He is not Divine, but a 
creature; not eternal, but belonging to time: 
either, as Arius suggested, a second God, using the 
term ‘ God ’ in its looser polytheistic sense, or, as 
the Unitarians maintain, a mere man eminent for 
goodness, but subject to human limitations, and 
unable to bring those who trust in Him to peace 
and communion with the Father. It is not without 
significance that Socinus expressly denied the 
doctrine of atonement throimh Christ. 

F. JT Foakbs-Jackson. 

ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM. — i. 
Life. — ^Aristoteles — son of Nicomachus, friend and 
physician of Amyntas, king of Macedonia — was 
bom B.C. 384 at Stagira or Stagims, a city of 
Chalcidice. In his eighteenth year (367) he came 
to Athens and joined the Academy, of which he 
continued to be a member, learning and teaching, 
during twenty years. Tradition relates that he 
taught rhetoric in opposition to Isocrates. That 
is to say, whereas at this time the school of the 
politico-rhetorical sophist Isocrates and the Acad- 
emy, the school of Plato, were rival colleges, 
Isocrates was professor of rhetoric in the one, 
Aristotle in the other. In 347, when Plato died 
and his nephew Speusippus succeeded Mm as 
scholarch, Aristotle and Xenocrates, on the in- 
vitation of Hermias, lord of Atameus and Assos, 
who was himself an Academic, betook themselves 
to his court. After a three years’ residence there, 
Aristotle removed to Mitylene; and about this 
time, after the death of Hermias, he married 
Pythias, a near relative of his friend. In 343 
Aristotle received and accepted a caR to the Mace- 
donian court to undertake the education of Alex- 
ander, then thirteen years old. This task occu* 
pied him during three years (343-340). A stay at 
Stagira followed ; and it was not till Alexander 
had ascended the throne, and was about to start 
on his Asiatic expedition, that Aristotle finally 
left Macedonia. Meanwhile, in 339, Speusippus 
had died, and Xenocrates, after a contest with 
Heraclides Ponticus and Menedemus, had suc- 
ceeded him as head of the Academy. 

In 335 Aristotle returned to Athens and founded 
a school of Ms own in the gymnasium known as 
the Lyceum. There he spent twelve busy years, 
teaching in the morning a select class of advanced 
students, and in the afternoon a larger audience. 
From Ms habit of walking to and fro as he dis- 
coursed, the members of the school were called 
Peripatetics {XLepiTraTTjriKol), Towards the end of 
this period of twelve years he lost the favour of 
Alexander, whose jealousy of Antipater and sus- 
picion of Callisthenes prejudiced him against their 
friend and correspondent. NeverthMess, when 
Alexander died in 323, the anti-Macedonian p^ty 
at Athens vented their spite against Aristotle in a 
cl^rge of ‘ impiety.’ The accusation, based upon a 
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hymn to virtue, in which he was alleged to have re- 
presented Hermias as a god, was plainly frivolous ; 
but Aristotle prudently left Athens and retired to 
his house near Chalcis in Euboea. There he died 
in the summer of the following year (322), The 
story that he committed suicide by drinking hem- 
lock or by drowning himself in the Euripus ap- 
pears to have no foundation. Dr. Waldstein in 
1891 opened a tomb near Eretria which he supposes 
to be that of the OTeat philosopher. 

2. Writings.— Cicero extols ‘ the golden stream 
of Aristotle’s discourse’; Quintilian, its ‘grace 
and fertility ’ ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
its ‘force, clearness, and grace.’ These praises 
must needs refer to Aristotle’s published writings, 
and, in particular, to his Dialogues, of which only 
fragments have come down to us. The philo- 
sophical writings, upon which his fame rests, are 
wholly deficient in literary quality. The style is 
curt, abrupt, jejune. The lan^age is careless 
and conversational. The exposition is sometimes 
incomplete, sometimes redundant, sometimes in- 
consistent. There are reminders, recapitulations, 
revisions. Arguments are sometimes indicated 
without being worked out ; inquiries which are 
promised are sometimes tacitly dropped. In a 
word, these writings, which have so profoundly 
impressed the thought of many centuries, would 
seem to be neither completed and published works 
nor text-books for use in the school, but informal 
records of oral teaching addressed to a few ad- 
vanced pupils. In this way, and perhaps in this 
way only, are explicable the rough and ready 
terminology, the diagrams and examples, the 
references to the furniture and the decorations 
of the lecture-room and to members of the class, 
the occasional sentences which have no beginning, 
and, in one instance, the peroration addressed to 
an audience. But if these are records of oral 
teaching, some of them more completely finished 
than others, by whom were they prepared? Are 
they Aristotle’s notes made with a view to his 
lectures ? Are they notes of his teaching made by 
his hearers? Are they compilations made by an 
editor who had before him both Aristotle’s notes 
for lectures and his hearers’ notes of them ? In 
the opinion of the present writer the treatises 
which have come down to us are in the main the 
notes of Aristotle himself. If they were the notes 
of pupils, and, a fortiori, if they were compilations, 
much of the roughness and the obscurity would 
have disappeared. 

For example, in Metaphysics^ A iii, 1069^ 85 and 1070* 5 the 
words ravTct ort would not have survived, and in A ix. 
QOO'* 11-16 we should not find indications of three Platonic argu- 
ments and Aristotle’s objections to them packed into four lines. 
It would seem that Aristotle's notes, made for his own use and 
supplemented and corrected by himself, but never revised for 
publication, were treasured in the school ; so that we possess, 
not indeed always his last thoughts, but at any rate his 
thoughts; and the inconsistencies which trouble us prove 
only that his thinking was progressive. 

The chief of the so-called ‘ acroamatic ’ treatises 
attributed to Aristotle may be classified under 
their mediaeval titles as follows : — 

i. Looic : the Oryanon, including CategoHce, de Jntervre- 

tatione^ Analytica PHora, Analytica PosUr^a, 
Topica, de Sophistids Elemhis. 

ii. Physics : Physiea or Physicce Ausadtationes, de CcelOf 

de Generatwne et Corruptione, Meteorologica. 

iii. Bioloot : Eistorice Animaliwm, dePartifnU AniimKumy 

de Incesm Animalium, de Generatione Aninudium, 
de Aninuif Parva Naturalia. 

iv. Philosophy : Metaphysiea, 

V. Ethics and Politics : Bthica Nicomachea, BthUa 
Evdemia, Magna Moralia. PolUica, (Economical 

vi. IjITbratuiib : Rketorica, Poetxca, 

It is not possible to speak with any certainty 
about the chronology of these writings ; for there 
can be no assurance that references from one to 
another are Aristotle’s and not the additions of 
editors. But we know that the collection of 
treatises from which we gather Aristotle’s ontology 


was early placed after the treatises on Naturai 
History : for this, and no more, is implied in the 
title rd fierh rh tpvcnKd, whence we derive our con- 
venient misnomer ‘ metaphysics.’ 

Besides the ‘ published works ’ (iKdedofjLivoL 'K6yot,), 
and the ‘lectures’ {iKpoa/xarcKd), there were also 
‘ memoranda ’ {iiirofivfig.ara). Under this last head 
may perhaps be placed certain summaries of the 
teachmg or philosophers, the irpo^Xi^jmra, and the 
TToXtretat, i.e. notices of the constitutions of 158 po- 
litical communities. The recently discovered 
vaLmv TroXirela appears to have contained (1) a brief 
constitutional history of Athens and (2) a citizen’s 
handbook ; but the want of proportion obvious in 
the former of these two sections suggests that it 
was a compilation, made by some member of the 
school, from extracts and documents which Aris- 
totle had casually collected. 

Strabo and Plutarch relate that Aristotle's library, including 
his own writings, became the possession of Theophrastus, and 
after his death passed into the hands of ISTeleus of Scepsis in 
the Troad ; that his heirs, for fear of the lords of Pergamos, 
hid them in a cellar ; that about b.c. 100 Apellikon bought 
them and brought them to Athens ; and that in 86 they came 
into the hands of Sulla, and so became known to the gram- 
marian Tyrannion, whose copies were the basis of an edition 
prepared about 70 by Andronicus of Rhodus, the eleventh 
scholarch. This curious story is probably true ; but it must 
not be taken for granted either that the school had no philo- 
sophical library or that its library did not contain copies of 
Aristotle's principal writings. 

Philosophical system. — We have seen that 
Aristotle entered the Academy and continued to 
be an active member of it during twenty years. 
In later life he still regarded himself as an Aca- 
demic ; for even when he is criticizing certain of 
Plato’s tenets, he speaks of them as doctrines which 
we hold. Indeed, it would appear' that, had he been 
at Athens in 339, he might have succeeded Speu- 
sippus as head of the School ; for in the list of 
scnolarchs, it is expressly noted that when Xeno- 
crates was elected, ‘ Aristotle was in foreign parts.’ 
But though an Academic, Aristotle cannot be 
regarded as a Platonist, The master and the 
pupil differed fundamentally in their attitude 
towards inquiry, Plato taking his departure from 
that which is eternal, Aristotle from that which 
is actual in time and space. Yet, in spite of this 
disagreement, they were at one in resting their 
schemes of scientific research upon the assumption 
that there are in Nature determinate kinds of 
species, which may he studied in their resem- 
blances and their differences. After all, Aristotle 
had more sympathy with Plato than Speusippus, a 
biologist who assumed the existence of natural 
kinds without attempting a metaphysical explana- 
tion of them ; and more appreciation of Plato than 
Xenocrates, a moralist, wno, when he ventmed 
into Platonic metaphysics, was soon out of his 
depth; and whereas Speusippus dropped the 
theory of Ideas, and Xenocrates blended it with 
Pythagorean fancies, Aristotle was, at any rate, 
careful to formulate his dissent. In a word, Plato 
propounded an idealist ontology and rested upon 
it a theory of natural kinds, which should he the 
basis for the study of cosmic existences ; Aristotle, 
rejecting the idealist ontolo^, proceeded to re- 
state the theory of natural kinds, resting it upon 
an ontolo^ or his own. The criticism of his 
master’s idealism is indeed Aristotle’s starting- 
point, and for this reason it will be convenient, in 
the present account of Aristotle’s i^stem and 
encyclopaedia, to give precedence to ‘ First Philo- 
sophy ’ {TrpdrT) (ptXoiTOipla) or ‘ Theology ’ {deoXoycK'^), 

(1) First Pjtjzo^OPJJT.— T here are, thought 
Aristotle, four principal lines of inquiry, having 
for their ends the discovery of four causes (aMai) or 
principles (dpxaO* These causes or principles are 
the material cause {iiXr}), the essential cause {oiorla, 
rh rl Ijv etmi), the moving cause (dpx^; /cij'ifo'ewy), 
and tlao final cause (t6 oS hesa, riXoi). Apart from 
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accidents or attributes wMch are not common to 
all the members of a natural kind, each of its 
members is, in thought though not in fact, re- 
solvable into a specinc soul or life, which is its 
form, and an appropriate body, which is its proxi- 
mate matter, feut again, the body is resolvable, 
in thought though not in fact, into organs and 
constituents. Further, these constituents are com- 
pounds of the four elements — fire, air, water, and 
earth. Finally, fire, air, water, and earth have 
for their ultimate matter a purely indeterminate 
potentiality which is the recipient of four primary 
qualities— hot and cold, wet and dry : fire is the 
combination of hot and dry ; air, that of hot and 
wet ; water, that of cold and wet ; earth, that of 
cold and dry. The ultimate matter of the member 
of a natural kind is then a potentiality, in virtue 
of which that member exists in time and space : 
its form is the sum of its specific characteristics, in 
virtue of which it is what it is. What we can 
know of the member of a natural kind is its 
specific characteristics. Anything which is pecu- 
liar to an individual member or to individuals is 
not known but perceived. 

Such is Aristotle’s analysis of the particular 
member of the natural kind. It may serve as a 
statement of the aims which he has in view in his 
classificatory researches ; but it leaves the adapta- 
tion of body to soul, the organization of body, and 
the differentiation of species wholly unexplained ; 
and when he tells us vaguely that ‘ Nature ’ works 
always to an end and ‘ does nothing at random ’ 
ireXh [or /idrTfp] TOiei <f>dtns), it is plain that 
* Nature ’ is no more than a deits ex mccchtna. 

For the proximate moving cause, by which the 
particular member of a natural kind is brought 
into existence, Aristotle looks, not to any tran- 
scendental cause eternally operant, but to a previ- 
ous member of the species which in its maturi^ 
transmits the specific characteristics to its off- 
spring. This principle is expressed in the formula 
*man generates man’ {ivOpuiros dvBptairov yevv^). 
The final cause, the end sought, is the mainten- 
ance of the species. For though, under the influ- 
ence of the sun as it approaches and recedes in its 
apparent progress through the signs, the life of 
the particular animal or vegetable waxes and 
wanes and ultimately ceases, Nature is ‘careful 
of the type.’ 

It is necessary, however, to account not only for 
the existence of the animal and vegetable kinds, 
hut also for that of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies, and for their motions, especially if, as the 
use made^ of the sun suggests, animal and vege- 
table life is to he dependent upon them. For this 
purpose Aristotle postulates (a) a prime unmoved 
movent {wpchov kivovv dKlvvirov), eternal, existent, 
essentially operant, exempt from matter, and (h) 
other unmoved movents [Ktvovpra &Klv^a), The 
prime unmoved movent, with the other unmoved 
movents, attracts {Kivei t&s ip(t}fi€Poy) the material 
uniyeise, and so causes to rotate the spheres 
which are necessary to account for the motions 
of the earth and tne heavenly bodies. Of such 
spheres Eudoxus had postulated 26, Callippns 
33 ; Aristotle finds 55, or at any rate 47, neces- 
sary. The prime unmoved movent is mind (povs), 
which, ^ with itself for object, thinks continually 
{ivepyet ^tav), and is conscious of its thinking 
p^(Tit p6y}<ns). The other unmoved movents, 

though Aristotle does not say it, must needs be the 
thoughts of the prime unmoved movent. For, at 
the end of Metaphysics A, criticizing Speusippus 
on the that his system makes the universe 

‘^isodical,’ Aristotle adds epigrammatically ; 
‘Real existences refuse to submit to a bad con- 
stitution : as Homer says, a plurality of kings is 
had; let us have one king.’ Plainly Aristotle 


supposes himself to escape this condemnation: 
and so he does, if the other unmoved movents are 
the thoughts of the prime unmoved movent; for 
‘mind and its thoughts are one and the same’ 
(1072^ 21, 1075‘ 3). 

Such is the substance of Aristotle’s First Philo- 
sophy. But First Philosophy is also a ‘ Theology.* 
The mind, the prime unmoved movent, which, 
with its thoughts, the unmoved movents, origin- 
ates and maintains the orderly motions of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, is emphatically 
described as God ; and, simple as his language is, 
Aristotle seems to be movea beyond his wont when 
he writes ; * It is wonderful that God should have 
always an excellence which we have sometimes; 
that he should have a greater excellence is still 
more wonderful. But so it is.’ ‘ God is perfect ; 
he has life, continuity of existence, eternity of 
existence ; that is what God is.’ ‘ He is one ; and 
therefore the firmament which he sets in motion 
is one.’ ‘The belief in a Divinity which in- 
vests the whole of Nature goes back,’ Aristotle 
adds, ‘ to remote antiquity ; but, for the persuasion 
of the many and in the service of the law, an 
anthropomorphic mythology has been built upon 
it. Strip away the accretions, and then “first 
existences are gods” is a divine 'word.* 

The lacunse in the system here described are 
obvious. In particular, we desiderate an explana- 
tion of the part played by ‘ Nature ’ ; and the 
omission is tlie more startling because we find 
Aristotle endeavouring to bring his scheme of un- 
moved movents into relation with the contemporary 
astronomy. His chief care was perhaps to show 
the possibility of resting the theory of natural 
kinds on a metaphysical system other than that of 
Plato. According to Plato, everything is directly 
or indirectly the thought of universal mind. Fire, 
air, earth, and water are its geometrical concep- 
tions of space. The stars are modes of life im- 
planted by it in fiery spheres. Animals and vege- 
tables are modes of life, conceived by universal 
mind, but combined by the stars with bodies ap- 
propriately fashioned out of the elements. The 
particular member of an animal or vegetable species 
IS a phenomenal copy or reflexion, in appropnately 
corporealized space, of the transcendental idea. 
Aristotle’s immanent form received from the 
previous member of the species corresponds to 
Plato’s phenomenal copy or reflexion of tne Idea ; 
Aristotle’s Nature’s design corresponds to Plato’s 
Idea. The truth is that there is little difference 
between the two analyses when once it is under- 
stood that Plato emphasizes the transcendental 
idea at the expense of the immanent reflexion, 
and that Aristotle emphasizes the immanent form 
at the expense of Nature’s design. But the fact 
al'ways remains that, whereas Plato regarded 
matter also — that is to say, space — as the creature 
Of universal mind, and so was a monist, Aristotle 
distinguished matter — ^that is to say, potentiality — 
from supreme mind, and was therefore a dualist. 

In the Metaphysics i Aristotle’s answer to the ques- 
tion, What is the primarily existent {rh wptbrm 6 p) ?, 
is to the follo'wing effect. It is not the receptive 
substratum called ‘ matter,’ because, being purely 
potential, matter is not actually anything. It is 
not a mere universal (/ca^Aou), for the common 
characteristic or characteristics by which species 
are artificially combined in a genus, and particulars 
'within a species are artificially combined m a group, 
make the genus or the group, and are not resem- 
blances and differences discovered by comparison of 
species made by Nature. It is not the particular 
in which form and matter are combined, for with 
matter come in accidental attributes peculiar to 
indmduals. It is the form and nothing hot the 
form ; that is to say, it is the sum of the charac- 
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teristics of the species to which the particular 
belongs. Such is the doctrine of Metaphysics Z. 
Nevertheless, in the Categories , primary existence 
is ascribed to the particular or composite of form 
and matter. The inconsistency is one of termin- 
ology and not of thought. For the specific form 
which is the primary existence of the Metaphysics 
exists only in the members of the species j and the 
primarily existent particular of the Categories is 
known only in so far as it represents the species to 
which it belongs. Aristotle coined many technical 
terms ; but he allowed himself a large licence in 
the use of them, and he was not always careful to 
harmonize the terminology of one treatise with that 
of another. In this case, the terminological dis- 
crepancy is unfortunate ; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is a mistake to infer from it either 
confusion or vacillation. 

(2) Fsycsology. — ^The conception of mind, ex- 
empt from matter, reappears in the Psychology (Trepi 
In this treatise Aristotle begins with a 
review of previous and existing opinion, from which 
it appears that some had regarded soul exclusively 
as the organ of motion, others exclusively as that 
of sensation and cognition. ^ For himself, he pro- 
poses to include under this name all activity, 
which, whether manifested or not, is implicit in 
living body, and distinguishes living body from 
body which is lifeless. (Perhaps this is all that 
Aristotle meant in the first instance by defining 
soul as * the first actuality of a natural organized 
body ’ K ivreX^xeui (rdl)fia,To$ (pvaiKov dpyavLKod} ; 
but when he adds that, while soul is actuality of 
body, body is not actuality of soul, the definition 
becomes a declaration of soul’s supremacy.) Having 
thus widened the scope of psychology, Aristotle 
proceeds to enumerate the faculties of soul. Nutri- 
tion (together with generation), sensation, appeti- 
tion, locomotion, intellection, follow one another in 
this order ; and the possession of a higher faculty 
implies that of all the faculties below it. The soul 
of plants is nutritive only. The soul of animals is 
not only nutritive, but also sensitive, appetitive, 
motive. The soul of man has all the facmties of 
animals, and is intellective also. In sensation the 
form of the sensible, without its matter, reaches 
the sense through an intervening medium; and 
the sense perceives the sensible in virtue of the 
change which the advent of the sensible brings 
about in it. Hence, when subject and object are 
in the like condition, there is no sensation ; and 
when the sensible is in excess, the organ may be 
deranged or disabled. Touch is the primary sense. 
Besides the five special senses, Aristotle recognizes 
a common or central sense, which (a) is conscious of 
sensation, and (b) distinguishes and co-ordinates 
the impressions received by the special senses. Its 
organ is the heart. So far we have been dealing 
with faculties which man shares with the animals. 
Passing next to reason — the faculty which belongs 
distinctively to man — Aristotle distinguishes a 
passive reason {TraBrjriKbs vovs)j which receives from 
the senses their impressions, and an active, consti- 
tutive reason (woiTirLKbs x^oys), which provides forms of 
thought for the interpretation of the impressions 
received from the senses. Such is the function of 
the active reason in the individual ; but it and it 
alone of the psychical faculties may exist apart 
from soul and from body. When it exists apart, 

* independent of external objects, having no in- 
essential attributes, essentially operant,’ and ‘ only 
when it so exists,’ it is immortal and eternal. Now 
the active reason, as thus conceived, is the prime 
unmoved movent, the God, of the Metaphysics, In 
so far as man possesses this reason, it comes to him 
from without. Plainly the passive reason is inter- 
posed in order to bring the recepta of sense into 
relation with the divine faculty. 


(3) Logic. — Of all Aristotle’s achievements the 
greatest was perhaps the invention of logic. The 
group of treatises known as the Organon includes 
a formal logic, a theory of scientific research, a 
treatise on disputation, and a classification of 
fallacies. The formal logic comprises an enumera- 
tion of categories or heads of predication ; a study 
of the (quality, quantity, and conversion of pro- 
positions ; a detailed investigation of the syllogism 
and its figures ; and a careful discrimination be- 
tween adduction (^Traywo^), or generalization from 
known particulars in regard to those particulars, 
and example (7ra/)d5ei7yua), or inferenee from known 
particulars in regard to unknown particulars, 
effected by ascent to an imperfectly certified 
general ana subsequent descent from it. Within 
the limits of the Organon, Aristotle takes account 
at once of dialectical debate, by which the premises 
of demonstration are provisionally justified, of de~ 
monstration, by which the consequences of given 
premises axe ascertained, and of sophistry or eristic, 
pursued irrespectively of truth with a view to 
argumentative success. 

(4) SciBNCJB . — While the formal logic still holds 
its ground, Aristotle’s scientific writings were no 
more than stepping-stones. His physical specula- 
tions occupied the field for eighteen centuries ; but 
they were never more than stop-gaps ; and the 
time came when, by reason of nis great name, 
they were positive hindrances to progress. His 
biological works are still praised for the observa- 
tion, the insight, and the knowledge, of which they 
afford conclusive evidence. 

(5) JSteics AMD F0HTlCS.’~-ln the Nicomachean. 
Ethics and the Politics,^ Aristotle raises and dis- 
cusses anew the old question. What is man’s chiefest 
good {rh hpdptbmvov dyaObv)^., regarding it in the 
one, as the end sought by the individual, and in 
the other, inasmuch as man is a social animal and 
cannot realize himself except as a citizen, as the 
end sought by the city-State (TbXts). Thus the 
two treatises are contributions to the architectonic 
science of Politics (TroXm^-^) ; but the one (^<9</cd) is 
concerned with the ‘character’ of the individual, the 
other (roXiTLKd) with the ‘ constitution ’ of the State. 

All are agreed that man’s good or end is well- 
being (ebdaLjxopia), that is to say, well-living (ei5 
or well-faring {eb wpdrTciv) ; and man’s well-being 
—the term ‘ happiness ’ should be avoided — is the 
satisfactory performance of those functions which 
are distinctively human. In a word, ‘ man’s chief 
good or end is a psychical activity characteristic of 
an excellence {dperij), or, if there are more excel- 
lences than one,. {Characteristic of the best and 
completest of them, such activity being continued 
during a complete period of existence.’ Setting 
aside nutrition and growth which man shares with 
plants, and sensation which he shares with animals, 
we find that man’s distinctive functions are reason, 
reasoning, and the rational control of appetition, 
under which head are included desires and passions. 
What, then, are the excellences of these functions ? 
And which of the excellences is the best and the 
completest ? There are two sorts of excellence — 
moral excellence, the excellence which the appetitive 
part of soul displays when it is duly obedient to the 
rational part, and intellectual excellence, the ex- 
cellence of the rational part. Moral excellence (or 
virtue) is ‘ a deliberate habit which enables the 
individual, with the help of his reasoning faculty — 
subject to an appeal to the man of practical wisdom 
—-to attain what is for him the mean between 
vicious extravagances.’ The principal moral virtues, 
are courage, temperance, liberality, munificence, 
magnanimity or self-respect gentleness, justice.. 
The intellectual excellences are practical wisdomi 
or prudence {<ppop7j(TLs), the excellence of that sub- 
division of the rational part of soul which controls. 
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the appetitive part, and specnlative wisdom (cro^fa) 
the excellence of that purely intellectual part which 
is called reason {pom). Practical wisdom and the 
moral virtues must he developed pari passu. Now, 
reason is obviously the best part of the soul, and 
therefore its excellence, speculative wisdom, is the 
best of excellences. This best of excellences has 
for its activity (iyipyeta) study [BewpLa), Conse- 
g^uently, the completest well-being of the individual 
is to be found in the life of the student {Oewp-rpiKbs 
plos), who, however, must loyally do his duty as a 
member of the city and the family. This com- 
pletest well-being brings with it the highest of 
pleasures. Next to the life of the student ranks 
the practical life of moral virtue. For the pro- 
duction of excellence, three things are recjuisite : 
first, natural aptitude ; secondly, instruction, for 
its guidance; thirdly, habituation, to establish 
the habit. Inasmuch as well-being implies not 
merely the possession of a habit, but also its 
exercise, we require for the realization of well- 
being those external goods upon which the exercise 
of the habit depends. The doctrine that well-being 
implies the exercise of a habit and not merely the 
possession of it, and the corollaiT' that external 

f oods are indispensable conditions, distinguish 
eripatetic from Academic ethics. 

As in the Ethics Aristotle is concerned with the 
well-being of the individual, so in the Folitics he 
is concerned with the well-being of the community. 
The city (W\ts) is a complex organism, developed 
out of tne village (xcu/xtj), which again has its origin 
in the patriarchal family {olxla). Right polities 
{dpdal ToXireiai) are those in which the sovereign 
(/ciJ/>ios)~whether one, few, or many— rules for the 
benefit of the community ; perversions {vapeK- 
jSAcrets) are those in which the sovereign— whether 
one, few, or many—uses power for personal 
advantage. The right polities are aristocracy, 
monarchy, polity proper ; the perversions are demo- 
cracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. The best of cities 
would be one m which absolute power was exer- 
cised for the benefit of all the citizens by one 
person, or more persons than one, superior to the 
rest in mind and in body. But we cannot hope to 
find rulers thus exceptionally qualified, and accord- 
ingly monarchy and aristocracy must be regarded 
as unattainable ideals. Thns of the three right 
polities one alone remains, namely, polity proper, 
m which all free men are admitted to a share in 
the administration and at the same time submit 
themselves to the ‘ passionless intelligence ’ of law. 
Of all polities this is, in Aristotle’s estimation, the 
most stable ; for inasmuch as all in turn rule and 
pe ruled, the middle class has a preponderant 
influence. For the maintenance of polity proper, 
Aristotle would rely, as Athens did and as the 
United States do, upon supreme or constitutional 
laws (p6m)t alterable only by special formalities, 
to which supreme or constitutional laws, upheld by 
courts of justice, all ordinary enactments 
/MTa) must conform. Of the three perversions— 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny — democracy, which 
has the smallest power for evil, is the least bad ; 
tyranny, in which such power is greatest, is the 
worst. Tradition places at the end of the treatise 
a fragmentary scheme for a perfect State ; but, 
unlike Plato, Aristotle had no hope of its realiza- 
tion. In the intervening books, on the strength of 
a careftd study of known constitutions, Aristotle 
inquires what sorts of constitution are suitable to 
given sorts of people ; how a constitution may be 
established and maintained in accordance with 
given assumptions or conditions ; what is the best 
constitution for the generality of States; what 
circumstances tend to change, to overthrow, and 
to maintain the several constitutions. The reader 
of the Folitics must not forget that, on the one 


part, the citizen population of a Greek State was 
very small, so that Aristotle fattew nothing of 
representative government ; and that, on the other 
part, the number of slaves was, in comparison 
with the number of free men, very great, so that 
what he calls a democracy was in some sort an 
aristocracy. 

In these two treatises, the Nicomachmn Ethics 
and the Politics, Aristotle is an acute and judicious 
student of human nature. They have a Shake- 
spearean quality which makes them perennially 
interesting. But it must be clearly understood 
that they do not pretend to offer a theory of 
morality. Aristotle says nothing about the Good, 
about Duty, about the distinction between Right 
and Wrong ; and very little about the facmty 
which discriminates them. Moreover, inasmuch 
as he concentrates his attention in the Ethics upon 
the well-being of the individual, and in the Politics 
upon the weH-being of the State, the relations of 
man to man and of citizen to citizen are insuffi- 
ciently handled. Indeed, they find a place, and 
that a subordinate place, only in so far as the 
particular virtues or justice and friendship are 
concerned with them. In a word, Aristotle works 
upon the lines of Plato’s Republic. 

In the Eudsmian Ethics, which is now generally 
regarded as a summary prepared, mutatis mutandis, 
by Aristotle’s disciple Eudemus, the line of a^u- 
ment is similar to that of the Nicomacheans. But 
(<z) Eudemus chafes under the limitations of the 
inquiry, and would fain seek an explanation of 
moral differences; (5) regarding pleasure, not as 
the concomitant of an energy, hut as identical with 
it, he sees in e^^ai/ioHa the best of pleasures; and 
I (c) abandoning the distinction drawn in the Nico- 
macheans between the activity of the student and 
the activity of the man of the world, he finds man’s 
well-being in a life of culture {KoXoKayaBLa) which 
combines both. It would appear that Ajdstotle 
himself, when he was writing the Politics (see iv. 
[VII.] iii. 1325^ 14), had learnt to regard statesman- 
ship as a proper subject for scientific study. In 
the opinion of the present writer. Books v. vi. vii. 
of the Nicomacheans, wMch appear also as Books 
iv. V. vi. of the Euihmians, Delong to the Eu- 
demians, which they resemble both in their doctrine 
and in their style. 

(6) Bestomc, JBm— In thejRAe#oric— a treatise 
on oratory and style, apparently framed on lines 
marked out by Plato in the Phcedrus — and in the 
fragmentary Poetics, Aristotle shows himself a 
literary critic of a high order. In particular, Ms 
appreciations of the tragedians have a permanent 
value. Perhaps no literary judgment has given 
rise to more controversy than the remark that 
tragedy, ‘ by raising mty and fear, purges the mind 
of those passions.’ This theory of the ‘homceo- 
pathic purgation’ effected by tragedy (see Milton’s 
Preface to Samson Agonistes) is Aristotle’s answer 
to Plato, who in the Republic condemns tragedy as 
an incentive and stimulus to mischievous emotions. 

The greatness of Aristotle was not fuUy under- 
stood until Middle Ages, when the Church 
borrowed frdma him the framework of its theolo^, 
when the whole of civilized Europe saw in his 
encyclopaedic writings the summary of the sciences, 
and when Dante haUed him as * the master of those 
who know.’ In the present article no more has 
been attempted than to describe in outline the 
philosophy upon which the schoolmen built, and to 
indicate the scope of Aristotle’s labours. See, 
further, Scholasticism. 

Litbratukv. — ^T he following’ editions of Aristotle's writings 
deserve special mention : Bekker, Opera Orrmia, 6 vol^, Berlin, 
1831-70 ; Pacius, Organon, Frankfort, 1692 ; Waitz, Organon, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1844-C ; Aubert and Whnmer, Exstona 
animalium, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1868 ; Hicks, de Anima, Cam- 
bridge, 1907; Bonita, Metaphysica, Bonn, 1848-9; Bywater, 
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Ethica Nicomachea (text), Oxf. 1890 ; Stewart Ethica Mico- 
machea (commentary), Oxf. 1892; Newman, JPolitica, 2vols., 
Lend. 1887 ; Spengrel, Khetonca, S vols., Leipz. 1853-6 ; Cope, 
Rhetorica^ S vols., Camb. 1877 ; Butcher, Poetical Lond. 1898 ; 
Bywater, Poetica, Lond. 1898. For Aristotle’s philosophy see 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechent Eng. tr., Costelloe and 
Muirhead, 2 vols., Lond. 1897 ; Gomperz, GriecMsohe JDenker 
(Eng. tr., Greek Thinkers^ Lond. 1901] ; Ueberweg’s Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie (Eng. tr., Smith and Schaff), con- 
tains, together with a useful summary of ASfctotle’s system, a 
very valuable bibliography. The Clarendon Press is now bring- 
ingout a series of English translations of Aristotle’s writings. 

The writer of the present article has occasionally used in it 
sentences and phrases borrowed from a sketch of the history of 
Greek philosophy down to Aristotle, which he contributed to 
rhe Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies. 

Henky Jackson. 

ARK. — In an inquiry into the nature and use 
of sacred arks, our interest centres chiefly in that 
which is familiar to us from the OT, the so-called 
Ark of the Covenant. 

This name* which occurs in the Deuteronomistic literature, is 
not, however, the earliest one, older designations being appar- 
ently ‘ Ark of Jahweh,’ ‘ Ark of God,% and ‘ Ark of our God.’ * 
But the word ‘God’ (’<WoMm), when used in the genitive, may 
have two meanings ,* i.e, it may be either possessive or adjec- 
tival, in the latter case denoting connexion not so much with 
the one true God as with the class or order of supernatural 
beings, the supernatural world. Accordingly the expression 
‘ark of God’ may mean either ‘God’s ark’ or ‘ark connected 
with the supernatural world,’ i.e. ‘sacred ark.* In order to 
decide which of these two renderings is the correct one, we must 
inquire what name the writer uses to denote the Deity. If, like 
the author of Gn 1 Jtie habitually uses the word then the 

hrase 'drOn ha-’Mohtm may mean ‘God’s ark.' If, however, 

e habitually uses the name Jahweh, the only possible transla- 
tion of the phrase is ‘ the sacred ark ’ ; for a Hebrew, unlike an 
English writer, does not attempt to vary his style by the use of 
synonyms. In the case of an ark associated with the worship 
of Jahweh, the mere mention of the name of Jahweh would be 
suflBcient to show the sacred character of the ark, and the 
simple phrase ’drdn Jahweh, i.e. ‘Jahweh’s ark,’ would natur- 
ally be used. 

To this theory the objection may be made that in two pass- 
ages (1 S 33 and 411) *Udhim seems to be used as a possessive 
genitive, for an indefinite expression is not to be thought of in 

and would scarcely be natural in 3^. But the interchange 
of *iloh%m and Jahweh as synonymous names of the Deity is so 
un-Hebraic that it is scarcely possible to ima^ne that the text 
has in these instances come down to us as it left the hands of 
the orimnal writer. It is noteworthy that the messenger who 
In 1 S 4*7 tells Eli the events previously recorded in 411, says 
'drdn Aa-’dJoAlw ; it is therefore not impossible that 411 is a 
late addition by a writer to whom and Jahweh were in- 

terchangeable synonyms. Oh. 3 has undergone considerable 
editorial modification, for neither the dimness of Eli’s eyes nor 
the fact that the lamp had not yet gone out has an3rthing to do 
with the theophany to Samuel. In any case we are certainly 
not justified in setting aside a well-marked rule on the strength 
of these two passages. 

What purpose would such an Ark or chest serve ? 
Stranee to say, there is no explicit statement on 
the siS^ject in any very early passage of the OT, 
the assertion that the Ark was the receptacle of 
the Tables of Stone being first found in Ot 10, On 
the one hand, the oldest documents of the Penta- 
teuch, J and E, in describing the Tables of Stone, 
make no mention of any receptacle for them ; and, 
on the other, the oldest passages outside the Penta- 
teuch which mention the Ark give no hint that it 
was regarded as a receptacle for a sacred Law, but 
imply rather that it was regarded as containing 
the symbol of Jahweh Himself. Thus, to quote 
Cheyne, ‘ the Ark was not a symbol of the revealed 
Law, hut the focus of Divine powers.’ The formula 
given in Nu 10^* and similarly the account of 
the capture of Jericho, imply that the Ark was re- 
garded as the visible symbol of Jahweh’s presence. 
Still more striking is the narrative of the capture 
of the Ark by the Philistines. On hearing of its 
arrival in the camp of Israel, the Philistines exclaim 
(1 S 4®), * Who shall deliver us out of the hand of 
these mighty gods ? ’ and the natural interpretation 
of 1 S 6* implies the virtual identification of the 
ark with Jahweh (cf. 6^^). Similarly, the language 
of 2 S 7^ where David’s dwelling in a house of 
cedar is contrasted with the dwelling of the Ark 
within curtains, appears more natur^ if the Ark 

* See Oheyne’s art. ‘ Ark of the Oovenant’ in EBi i. 300. 


was regarded as localizing the Deity* than if it 
merely contained the tables of His Law, It is 
noteworthy also that David’s dance before the Ark 
is described as performed ‘ before Jahweh ’ (2 S 6^^). 

Professor Cheyne {EBi i. 302) considers it pro- 
bable that in the earlier form of the story of the 
Tables of the Law, as originally given in JE, the 
shattered tables were not renewed ; but, whether 
this be so or not, the uncertainty which prevailed 
as to the code inscribed on the tables (cf. Ex 34 
with Dt 5 and Ex 20), coupled with the absence of 
any mention in JE that the tables were placed in 
the Ark, or in any other book that they were ever 
taken out of it, makes it extremely probable that 
the statement in Dt 10 is merely an inierenee drawn 
by the Deuteronomic writer, who supposed, reason- 
ably enough, that, an empty box being meaning- 
less, the sacredness of the Ark must have been due 
to the sacred character of its contents. In this 
connexion, since his religion forbade him to think of 
any idol, the objects which would naturally occur 
to his mind would he the sacred Stone Tables. 

It has been suggested that the Tables of Stone were originally 
boetyls, possibly meteorites, or, according to Professor G. F. 
Moore {EBi col. 2166), more probably ‘ a stone from the “mount 
of God,” by taking which with them the Israelites were assured 
of the presence and protection of Jahweh when they wandered 
away from His holy mountain.’ But of such portable atones we 
have no other example in Israel. Moreover, the difference 
between tables — i.e. hewn stones — engraved with a code of laws 
and fetish sfones is so great that it Is diflScult to suppose that 
the latter could be the only basis for the story of the former. 
A discussion of the original form of the ‘ Ten Words ’ would be 
out of place in tbe present article ; but it is by no means im- 
probable that in early times the Law of Israel was summed up 
in ten sayings, and that these sayings were inscribed on two 
tables. The form of the sayings varied from time to time, the 
Decalogue of Ex 34 being superseded by that of Dt 6, and again 
b^ that of Ex 20 ; but the traditional number, ten, was retained. 
Since even the Decalogue of Ex 84, with its prohibition of idols, 
cannot be tHe earliest code, it is at least possible that subse- 
quently to the reforms of Hezekiah, when the tables containing 
the earliest code were bre.-ken up by the iconoclastic zeal of 
‘Moses,’ two fresh tables were hewn like unto the first, whereon 
was engraved a Decalogue (viz. that which forms the basis of 
the Law in Ex 34), similar to that which was on the first tables, 
but amended in harmony with the growing hatred of images. 

But since there is nothing in any early document 
to connect the Ark with the stone tables, and since, 
when the first passage which does so connect it 
(Dt 10) was written, the Ark itself had long dis- 
appeared, we may safely disregard this compara- 
tively late tradition, and seek in the earlier writings 
of the OT some indication of the purpose of the ArL 
There is no mention of the Ark in the inventory of Temple 
furniture carried off by Nebuchadrezzar— an omission which 
cannot be due to lack of interest in the Ark, as is evident from 
Jer 81® ; it seems, therefore, necessary to suppose that it had 
disappeared before the destruction of the Temple. But, such 
being the case, we cannot but inquire the cause of its disappear- 
ance. It may, indeed, have been carried off in one of the 
invasions of Jerusalem, such as that of Shishak (1 K 1425f.), or 
of Hazael (2 K 12i7f.), or of Sennacherib. But, great as are the 
gaps in the historical records of the OT, it is difilcult to account 
for such an omission. The omission of the account of the 
destruction of the Temple at Shiloh is not quite parallel ; for 
the editor who incorporated in his hook an account of the 
capture of the Ark may have deemed it unnecessary to describe 
what, in his eyes, must assuredly have been of less importance, 
viz. the destruction of the sanctuary which had contained the 
Ark. At any rate, considering the fairly consistent tradition 
concerning the Ark in the books of Samuel and Kings down to 
the time of its deposition in the Temple of Solomon, aqd the 
utter absence of any mention of it thereafter till the 7th cent, 
references in J and E, which seem to imply that the exact 
nature, at all events, of its contents had been forgotten, we 
may fairly argue that it had disappeared in the interval, for it 
is surely unnecessary to assume a * pious fiction ’ on the part of 
the Deuteronomic writer. 

The precise description of the Ark given in the Priestly Code 
is not a proof that any of the sons of Zadok who were carried 
captive to Babylon had actually seen it. At the same time, 
there is no difficulty in believing that tradition had preserved 
a general description of its form, which was eventually idealized 
in the same manner as the Tabernacle itself and ite furniture. 

Attention has already keen drawn to the fact 
that the early references to the Ark imply that it 
contained some symbol of Jahweh, and it is now 
* The phrase D’^n^n {e.g. 1 S 44) suggests that the Ark 
was regarded as being in some way the abode or throne of God. 
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freely admitted that idol images of Jahweh were 
formerly common in Israel. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard the Ark as the portable shrine or 
receptacle of some such image, which upon this 
supposition must have been deposited by Solomon 
in the Temple of Jerusalem.* Have we any indi- 
cation of the existence of such an image? The 
golden calves are not to be thought of, for there 
m no evidence that Jahweh was ever worshipped 
under this form among the Leah tribes ; since it 
must be remembered that the original image at 
Ban, if it really was in the form of a calf — which 
is doubtful — was made not by Jonathan the Levite, 
but by Micah the Ephraimite. 

But at Jerusalem there was an image of Jahweh 
to which sacrifice was ofiered, viz. the bronze 
seraph, or, to call it by the name by which it is 
generally known, the brazen serpent, which in the 
age of Hezekiah was believed to have been made 
by Moses (2 K 18^ j cf. Nu 21®* *), and may therefore 
be supposed to have been as old as the Ark. It is 
therefore a not unlikely inference that it was for 
this image that the Ark was made. It is note- 
worthy tnat these are the only two objects, tra- 
ditionally connected with the worship of Israel in 
the wilderness, of the existence of which there is 
any evidence in the period of the Kings, f The 
traditions which assigned the making of the first 
golden calf and the brazen serpent to Aaron and 
Moses respectively are of the utmost importance j 
for the fact that the essential part of these tradi- 
tions-— viz. that images were made— survived even 
the iconoclastic commandments shows how deeply 
rooted must have been the traditions themselves. 
And if, as will he generally admitted nowadays, 
the narrative of Nu 21®- ® is the attempt of a later 
age to explain the origin of an object which seemed 
inconsistent with its iconoclastic law, and if the 
brazen serpent really was an image coming down 
from the time of Moses, or at least from tne days 
of the Israelite conquest of Palestine, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the history of the brazen ser- 
pent was identical with the history of the Ark. 
But if the brazen serpent really existed in such an 
early period of Israelitish history (and both Nu 
21®* " and 2 K 18^ agree in this respect), it must 
either have been carried oif by the Philistines with 
the Ark or have been preserved by the priests who 
fled from Shiloh to Nob.J Of the latter alternative 
there is not the slightest hint ; and it would have 
been strange if David had celebrated so joyfully 
the recovery of the Ark, and had disregarded an 
image which to subsequent ages, and presumably 
to David’s own age, was an object of adoration. 

If, as seems probable, we are right in concluding 
that the Ark and the brazen serpent shared the 
same vicissitudes, or, in other words, that the Ark 
contained the brazen serpent, we are at once able 
to explain both the existence of the latter in the 
days of Hezekiah, and the veneration shown to 
the former in the narratives of Joshua, Samuel, 
and Kings. And if the iconoclastic zeal of the 
reforming party in the days of Hezeldah destroyed 
the brazen serpent, the Ark, if this was the shrine 
of the serpent, would have shared the same fate. 

Objection may perhaps be made to this theory, on the ground, 
first, that the narrative of Nu 21 implies an image whi^ could 
not have been contained in the Ark ; and, secondly, that it is 

* On the other hand, it is urged by Schwally (Semit. Kriegs- 
aUertumeTt p. 10) that it is not necessarj" to suppose that the 
Ark contained anything. 

i o mention of the holy vessels and the tables of stone in 
1 K 84- 9 18 due to the Deuteronomic editor. 

I The only other alternative is to regard the brazen serpent as 
a distinctively Judaean idol, which existed in Judah long before 
David gamed possession of the Ark, It is, however, to be noted 
that the story of the making of the brazen serpent is plausibly 
^signed to the Epk<-aimite writer E(8ee Carpenter and Battershy. 
Eexateuchy vol. ii. p. 222), while the reference to the Ark m 
Nu 1444 appears in its original form to belong to J. 


the Ark itself which is always spoken of as sacred, no reference 
being made to its contents. 

In answer to the first objection, it is sufficient to say that the 
conventional representation of the brazen serpent as twined 
about a pole is not necessitated by the language of Nu 218 * 9, 
which merely states that, in order that the serpent might be 
visible, it was placed upon a standard (ngs, which is not neces- 
sarily a ‘pole * ; in Ex 171® it is used of an altar). 

The second objection appears more serious; but when we 
remember the awe with which serpents in general, and the 
brazen serpent in particular, were regarded, it is by no means 
unlikely that men spoke of the Ark because they shrank from 
mentioning the sacred object within it. 

But the question may still be asked, Why should 
a box have heen necessary at all, since there existed 
a tent in which to keep the idol ? In the case of a 
large image (and the writer of 1 S 19^®®* evidently 
thought of the teraphim as being the size of a 
man), a hox would perhaps not have been necessary, 
though it might have been convenient for carrying 
the image about in time of war; moreover, the 
size of the Ark, of which the later tradition mves 
the dimensions as 2J x 1 J x 1 J cubits, would have 
been unsuitable to such an image. A compara- 
tively small object, however, such as we must 
suppose the brazen serpent to have been, would 
certainly have needed some sort of case to preserve 
it when being carried about. But it is not im- 
probable that the origin of the Ark may be due 
to another cause. The worship of a brazen serpent 
doubtless had its origin in the worship of a living 
serpent, for which some sort of receptacle would, 
of course, have heen necessary. The conservatism 
of religious ritual would preserve this, even after 
the substitution of a metal serpent for a live one. 

It is not necessary to suppose that a live serpent was 
reverenced in the time of Moses. The substitution of the 
metal image for so primitive a god may have taken place 
long before the age of Moses. There are, however, parallels 
which seem to point in this direction. Thus, on an amphora 
in the British Museum (^. if. Cat. £ 418) there is a representa- 
tion of the story of Krichthonios, which is reproduced by J. K 
Harrison {ProlegotMna to the Study of Greek Religion^ 1903, 
p. 133): ‘The sacred chest stands on rude piled stones that 
‘ represent the rock of the Acropolis, the child rises up with 
outstretched hand, Athene looks on in dismay and anger, and 
the bad sisters hurry away. Erichthonios is here a human 
child with two great snakes for guardians, but what the sisters 
really found, what the maidens really carried, was a snake and 
symbols like a snake.’ Additional evidence for the same prac- 
tice of carrying snakes in sacred chests is to be found in the 
class of coins known as cistopkoroi, of which a representation 
is ^ven by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena^ p. 400). 

For the existence of snake-worship in Palestine, there was, 
until recently, no evidence apart from the OT. But in 1908 
Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister, in the course of his excavations 
at the Oanaanite ‘ High Place* of Gezer, came across a circular 
structure ‘ 18 feet 8 mches in diameter at the floor level . . . 
surrounded by a rude wall now standing to a maximum height 
of 6 feet.’ Within this structure, among a number of broken 
pieces of pottery, there ‘was found a small bronze model of a 
cobra, rudely but unmistakably portrayed ’ (see ‘ Report on the 
Excavation of Gezer,* PEFSt, July 1903, p. 222). Although the 
discovery at Gezer did not include anythmg of the nature of an 
ark, it is not impossible that it may throw light on the raison 
d*6tre of the prototype of the Ark. Mr. Macalister’s discussion 
of the place of the discovery is so suggestive that it may be 
quoted in extenso. ‘ The structure in which the serpent was 
found completely puzzled me, but an ingenious suggestion 
was made by Mr. J. Stogdon, of Harrow, when on a visit to the 
excavations— namely, that it was possibly a pit for keeping live 
serpents. The builoing is as suitable for such a purpose as the 
pits in which bears and other animals are kept in a modern zoo- 
logical garden. In such a case the fine broken potteiy- and the 
bronze model might be in the nature of votive offerings. We 
are reminded of the practice of keeping live snakes at certain 
Greek shrines, notably at the temple of i^culapius at Epidaurus, 
where they were in some way instrumental in effecting the 
miracles of healing there wrought (see Bouse, Greek Votive 
Offerings^ pp. 198-206 ; see also p. 209). It is not inconceivable 
that among the orgies or rites which were celebrated in the 
high places of Palestine some form of snake-charming was in- 
cludeA and that the snakes required for the purpose were kept 
in this enclosure— perhaps specially prepared poisonous serpents 
with the fangs extracted. The tricks of modern holy men with 
seinpente, wmch, if I be not mistaken, were described by Mr. 
Bawensperger in the Qua/iterly Statement some years ago, may 
be a survival of such rites * {PMFSt^ July 1903, p. 223). 

It is possible, however, that objection may be 
made to the view here put forth, that the Ark 
contained the bronze serpent, on the ground that 
the method of carrying the Ark is at variance 
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with any such supposition. It is a safe inference 
from 1 S 6’^*, 2 S 6®^- that the recognized method 
of carrying the Ark in early times was in a sacred 
cart (i.6. a cart that had been used for no other 
purpose) drawn hy cows or huHs.* The use of 
horned cattle mignt possibly denote that the Ark 
was in some way connected with lunar worship; 
in any case, however, they probably imply that 
the god contained in the Ark was regarded as the 
god of fertility (see Frazer, Adonis , Attis, Osiris, 
pp. 46, 80). t At first sight it is difficult to suppose 
that a serpent could ever be regarded as a god of 
fertility, but whatever the origin of serpent- worship 
may be — and we need not assume that it has been 
everywhere identical — there can be little doubt 
that in some cases, at all events, it is celebrated 
with a view of ensuring fertility thereby. On this 
point the statement of the scholiast on the Hetairce 
of Lucian, quoted by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Beligion, pp. 121 , 122 ), is 
very suggestive : d.va<f)^povTa(, dk Kivravda, dppTjra 
lepoL iK ariaros tov (tLtov KarecKevaff/iipa, fufM^ixara 
tpaKbvrwv KoX AvdpQp (rxo;;u,(£ra»^. 

But whether the view here advocated that the 
Ark of Israel originally contained the brazen 
serpent be correct or not, it is at any rate certain 
that the Ark was the shrine or feretory of some 
object which symbolized Jahweh to His wor- 
shippers. On this point the evidence which we 
possess concerning similar arks among other 
peoples is conclusive (cf. Schwally, Semit, 
Kriegsaltertumer, p. 10). And as the sacred 
object was certainly not in every case a live 
serpent, we naturally inquire why it should be 
placed in a box, and not rather set on a pedestal 
or throne in a temple. The answer to this question 
is to be found in the conception of the god which 
prevails among primitive peoples, in whose minds 
the fetish or image is so identified with the spirit 
which is supposed to animate it that the two are 


indistinguishable. In times of need or danger 
man requires a god that is near, and not a god 
that is far off. It is by no means a primitive con- 
ception which we find in the dedicatory prayer put 
into the mouth of Solomon (1 K 8^^’)j that, if people 
go out to battle against their enemy, ^ and they 
pray to their God towards the house which is built 
to His name, He will make their prayer and 
supplication heard to the heaven in which He 
really dwells.* Primitive warriors wanted to have 
their gods in their midst. Of what use was the 
Divine Father (see Nu 21^) at home, when his sons 
were in danger in the field? It was but natural, 
therefore, that the gods should be carried out 
wherever their help was needed (2 S 5^^ ; cf. Polyb., 
Vll. ix. 2 ; Schwally, op. cit. p. 9). 

Man is slow to give up idolatry. In the course 
of the ages, indeed, he modifies his primitive con- 
ceptions of God ; the inanimate fetish gives place 
to the bestial form, and this again to an anthropo- 
morphic representation, tending more and more 
towards the spiritual. But the truly spiritual 
conception of God, enunciated alike by the prophet 
Jeremiah (23^* and by our Lord (Jn 4^^* 
which is incompatible with local presence, seems 
ever to have been beyond the comprehension of the 
majority of mankind. Jeremiaus warning (3^®) 
has been disregarded even by those who have 
called themselves Christians. At any rate, in the 
minds of many ignorant folk, the place of the 
gods of heathenism has been taken by the Saints, 
and the shrines containing relics or these have 
been venerated as being virtually dwelling-places 
of divinity. Between the mediseval reliance on 
the protection aftbrded by holy relics and the 
primitive Israelite trust in the Ark, there is but 
little real difference. In theory the mediseval 
Christian denied that his shrine contained a god, 
but his practice too often gave the lie to his theory. 

K. H. Kennett. 


ARMENIA. 


ARMENIA (Vannic). — The present article deals 
with Proto- Armenian religion as revealed in the 
Vannic or ' Khaldian ' cuneiform inscriptions. The 
Indo-European Armenians, who are described by 
Herodotus (vii. 73) and Eudoxus {ap. Steph. Byz. 
s.r. 'ApjmeyLa) as immigrants from Phrygia, did not 
become masters of the Armenian highlands till the 
close of the 7th cent. B.C. Kretschmer {Eirdeit. in 
die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, pp. 209-11) brings 
them from Ormenion in Thessaly by way of Armenb, 
near Sindpfi (cf. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, 136 ; 
Pr^sek, Gesch. der Meder und Perser, i. 147). The 
name Armenia (Old Pers. Armina, New Sus. 
Arminiya) is first met with in the Bab. and Pers. 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenian age, and 
may be connected with the V annic armani, ‘ written 
tablet.’ The country had been previously known 
to its southern neighbours as Urartu {B.eh. Ararat), 
which the Babylonian scribes explained as a com- 
pound of Ura-Urtu or ‘Highlands.’ Urtu is the 
name of the district near Lake Erivan in a Vannic 
inscription of Sarduris II. (Sayce, Ixxxii. 6), though 
in the bilingual inscription of Topzawa Urartu is 
the Assyr. representative of the Vannic Lidus. 
The usual title assumed by the Vannic princes was 
‘ king of Biainas ’ or ‘ Bianas,’ the district in which 
their capital Tuspas (Tosp), the modern Van, was 

* The idea that the Arh could legitimately be carried only by 
hand may have arisen from the fact that it was so carried into 
Zion (2 S There is no mention on that occasion of any 

priest other than the king himself. The account of the carrying 
of the Ark in the Book of Joshua belongs to a later development 
of the religion of Israel, 

t A inoon god and a god of fertility are not, however, in- 
compatible conceptions (see Frazer, Adonis. Attis, Osiris. 
p. 297 tf. and cf. Dt 8314). 


situated. Biainas is the Buana of Ptolemy (v. 13), 
now Van. 

The Vannic inscriptions, which extend from 
about B.C, 840 to 640, are written in the cuneiform 
characters of Nineveh, but in a language which is 
neither Indo-European nor Semitic, and is believed 
by some scholars to he related to Georgian. It 
seems to have been spoken over the larger part of 
the later Armenia, and to have been connected 
with that of Mitanni in Northern Mesopotamia. 
Like the language, the religion of the Vannic 
population was peculiar, and is difficult to correlate 
with that of any other people. 

At the head of the pantheon was Khaldis, whose 
children the Vannic kings and people regarded 
themselves as being in a special sense. Hence 
they called themselves ‘the Khaldians,’ a name 
also applied to the numerous local deities who 
were ‘children of Khaldis.’ But though Khaldis 
was the national god, he could be localized like 
the Semitic Baal, and we hear of a ‘ Khaldis of the 
north (?)’ and a ‘Khaldis of the south (?),’ while 
a dedication is sometimes addressed to ‘ all the 
Khaldis-gods.’ Along with two other divinities, 
Teisbas the Air-god (Assyr. Hadad-Ramman) and 
Ardinis the Sun-god, Khaldis was the member of 
a triad which occupied the supreme place in the 

* The phrase has long been a crux 

to grammarians. We venture to emend the passage by pointing 
(as and understand D:D-^n as the accusative of 

direction (cf. v. 30). The writer believes, like the prophet of 
Is 661, that ‘heaven is God’s throne,’ but trusts that the prayers 
offered at the earthly sanctuary will be, as it were, made audible 
by the Lord at Hie heavenly throne. The quaintness of the 
expression is due to the writer’s attempt to combine the phrase- 
ology of more primitive religion with his own spiritual faith. 
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Vannic divine hierarchy, and the conception of 
which may have been borrowed from BaDylonia, 
Below the triad came the mnltitndinous deities 
of inferior rank, including even the ‘ Khaldis-gods,’ 
or local forms of Khaldis. A long list of these, 
with the offerings to be made to them, is engraved 
on a rock called Meher Kapnssi, two miles east of 
V an (Say ce, v. ). Among them is Selardis the Moon- 
god, as well as the gods of various^ cities and 
countries incorporated into the Vannic kingdom 
by conquest or otherwise* Most of these deities 
were merely deified States, and consequently had 
no individual names of their own ; it was only 
when they were within the limits of the district 
originally inhabited by the tribe whose supreme 
god was Khaldis that they properly became forms 
of the national god, and could be called ‘ Khaldians.^ 
As the Vannic kingdom extended, however, and 
the idea of a common nationality grew stronger, 
the deified State, even if originally outside ‘the 
land of Khaldis,’ tended to pass into a Khaldis ; 
thus the deity called at Meher Kapussi ‘ the god of 
the city of Ardinis ’ (the Muzazir of the Assyrians), 
became, a century later, in the time of Sargon, 
himself a ‘Khaldis.’ Only one goddess is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions, and since her name. 
Saris, seems to have been borrowed from the 
Assyrian Istar, it is possible that she was of 
foreign origin. The later (Armenian) legends 
which bring Semiramis into the plain of Van are 
possibly an echo of the fact. 

How far Vannic religion, as it comes before us 
in the inscriptions, may have been influenced by 
Assyria or Babylonia it is impossible to say. 
Teisbas, however, who was afterwards united into 
a triad with Khaldis and the Sun-god, appears 
originally to have been the god of a tribe or 
nationality which was distinct from that of the 
Vannic * Khaldians,’ while among the neighbour- 
ing Hittites each city had its Sun^od, vmo was 
identified with the deified State. Eie conception 
of gods in the Assyro-Babylonian sense may have 
been due primarily to contact with the cultured 
lands of the south, like the titles ‘ lord of multi- 
tudes ’ and ‘faithful shepherd of mankind’ given 
to Khaldis. At all events, underneath the (fivine 
hierarchy of the official cult we find clear traces of 
an earlier phase of belief, in which the material 
fetish takes the place of the god. Sacrifices were 
made not only to Khaldis and his brother deities, 
but also to ‘ the gate of the land of Khaldis,’ ‘ the 
gate of Teisbas in the city of Eridias,’ ‘ the gate of 
Bie Sun-god in the city of Uisis’ — all of which are 
carefully distinguished from ‘ the Khaldis-gods of 
the door ’ or ‘ the Khaldis-gods of the chapel ’ — as 
well as to ‘ the shields of the land of Khaldis,’ and 
even to * the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis ’ 
and ‘the foot-soldiers of Teisbas’ (Sayce, v. 13). 
These foot-soldiers were the temple-guards, armed 
priests, and attendants, who were c«3led Seluians, 
IJrbikans, etc. A prominent object of veneration 
was the vine, the sacred tree of the Vannic people, 
which was sometimes planted by the side of the 
temple of Khaldis {ih, v. 30, 31, Ixxxvi. 10), some- 
times in a sacred enclosure of its own. Sar-duris 
n., in one of his inscriptions {ib, li), describes his 
endowment of one of these vines, which he had 
consecrated and named after himself on the north 
shore of the lake of Van. The vine was often 
planted in the middle of a garden which was 
attached to the temple. Spears and shields, 
specimens of which from Toprak Kaleh are now 
in the British Museum, were hung up on either 
side of the entrance to the temple, large basins of 
bronze or terra-cotta, on stands, being placed in 
front of the shrine for the purpose of ablution. 

The endowments made to the temples usually 
took the form of provision for the sacrifices and 


offerings, which were numerous and plentiful. The 
great inscription of Meher Kapussi gives a long 
list of the sacrifices to be offered to each deity 
and sacred object recognized in the vicinity, on 
every day of the month. Thus 6 lambs were to be 
offered to the Vannic triad, 17 oxen and 34 sheep 
to Khaldis, 6 oxen and 12 sheep to Teisbas, 4 oxen 
and 8 sheep to the Sun-god, 1 ox and 2 sheep to 
the gate of the land of Khaldis, 2 oxen and 4 sheep 
to the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis. Liba- 
tions of wine were also to be poured out, the wine 
being made, it would seem, from the frrdt of the 
consecrated vines. Comparatively few, however, 
of the vast herds of oxen and sheep presented to 
the gods could actually have been offered in sacri- 
fice ; according to the inscription of Kelishin (Sayce, 
Ivi.), when ‘the gate of the land of Khaldis’ was 
dedicated to Khaldis, 112 oxen, 9020 sucklings and 
lambs, and 12,490 sheep were presented to the god. 
Most of these must have been intended to serve as 
a source of income. Similarly the prisoners who 
were devoted to Khaldis would have been given as 
temple slaves. In the case of victory, the share of 
the god, we are told, was a sixtietn of the spoO. 
{ih, xliii. 16). The temples, of which there were 
several varieties, probably possessed festival halls, 
since we hear of sacred feasts in honour of the gods. 

Litbraturb. — S ayce, * The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van 
Deciphered and Translated,’ in JMAS^ 1882, 1888, 1898, 1894, 
1901, 1906; C. F. Lehmann, (SB-dlF xxix., 1900; Belck and 
Messerschmidt, Anatole^ i., 1904. For the history of the king-- 
dom of Ararat and the Khaldi see PrASek, Oea^. der Meder 
und Peraer (Gk>tha, 1906), 64. A.. H. SAYCB. 

ARMENIA (Zoroastrian), — The sources of our 
information for the earlier epoch of Armenia’s 
religious history are the Urartic or Vannic inscrip- 
tions (see preceding art.). Eor the Indo-Germanic 
period down to Christian times the most important 
native sources are Agabhangelos (5th cent., ed. 
Venice, 1862), Moses of Chorene’s History and 
Geography of Armenia (6th cent., ed. ylenice, 
1865), Faustus of Byzantium (6th cent., ed. Venice, 
1889), Eznik (6th cent., ed. Venice, 1826), Anania 
Shiragaci, (7th cent., ed. Patkanean, St. Peters- 
burg, 1877), and (for names) the ancient Armenian 
version of the OT. We also gather short but valu- 
able notices from Xenophoirs Anabasis ^ Strabo’s 
Geography y and the worhs of Dio Cassius, Pliny, 
and Tacitus. Considerable as the material is, it is 
but incidental to the main purpose of these ancient 
authors, and is, therefore, very fragmentary. We 
may, however, hope for important additions to oip 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in early Armenia 
from the critical study of Armenian folk-lore and 
popular superstitions, when enough shall have been 
collected for the purpose. 

Originally there was nothing in common between 
the Iranian races and the ancient inhabitants of 
Armenia, who were probably connected with the 
Hittites in the West and the Caucasic races of the 
North (Jensen, Hittiter und Armeniery Strassburg, 
1898 ; Messerschmidt, Die Hittitei^, Leipzig, 1902, 
p. 10; Winckler, ‘Westasien’ in Helmolt’s Welt- 
geschichtey Leipzig, 1901, iii. 125 ff. ; Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geog, und Gesch. des alien OrientSy 
Munich, 1904, pp. 37 ff. ; PrAsek, Gesch, der Meder 
und PerseTy Gotha, 1906, i. 67, 66). But Armenia, 
owing to its geographical position, was destined to 
come into contact with Iranian politics and civili- 
zation when the Medes began their political 
career. Towards the end of the 7 th cent. 
B.c. the Vannic, or Khaldian, kingdom (see pre- 
[ ceding art.) fell before the invading hordes of 
I Cimmerians and Scythians, and during this period 
I of anarchy the Armenians seem also to have 
j entered the country which was henceforth to hear 
I their name (Hirt, Die Indogermaneny Strassburg, 
1905-07, p. 138). Meanwhile the Medes had begun 
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their national career not long before 935 B.c, (Justi, 
*Gesch. Irans’ in Geiger-Kuhn^s Grundriss der 
iran. Philologie^ Strassbnrg, 1904, ii. 404-406), and 
the Median empire had been founded, probably in 
678-677 B.c. (Prdsek, op, cit, i. 108). From that 
time Iranian influence was strongly felt in the 
politics, language, and social organization of 
Armenia, and the Iranian religion, with its 
terminology, names of divinities, and maiiy folk- 
beliefs, permeated Armenian paganism. How far 
the resultant religion may be treated as Zoroas- 
trianism will become clear from a more detailed 
study of the material available, which may most 
conveniently be arranged under the main rubrics 
of Zoroastrian theology. 

I. Celestial hosts.— ‘ i, Ahura Mazda.—The 
chief deity of ancient Armenia was Aramazd, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda (see Oemazd). In Agath- 
angelos, the historian of the conversion of Armenia, 
King Tiridates calls him ‘ the maker of heaven and 
earth j father of all the gods, especially of Anahit, 
Mihr, and Nane; giver of abundance and fatness’ 
(Agathangelos, pp. 58, 61, 106, 590, 591, 593) ; while 
Moses of Chorene incidentally remarks : * There is 
no such thing as Aramazd ; but among those who 
would be Aramazd, there are four who bear the 
name, and one of them is Kund Aramazd ’ (Eist. of 
Armenia, i. 31). It is uncertain whether this refers 
to the Greek Zeus or to the Iranian Ahura Mazda. 
In the first case it might mean ‘ the bald {(f>a\aKp65) 
Zeus’ ; in the second, kund might be translated 
‘brave,’ ‘strong’ (Stepane’s modern Armenian 
translation of Moses of Chorene, p. 395). In fact, 
‘great’ and ‘brave,* or ‘strong,’ are frequent 
epithets of the Armenian Ahura Mazda (Agath- 
angelos, pp. 52, 61, 106).* The name Aramazd 
reminds us of the Auramazdd of the Old Pers. 
inscriptions, rather than of the Avesta or Paiilavi 
forms Ahura Mazda or Auharmazd, Ohrynazd 
(cf. Armen. Ormizd), There is another important 
passage in Agathangelos (p. 623) about Aramazd, 
which may be tentatively translated thus ; ‘ In the 
season of the god of the New Year, (who is) the 
bringer of new fruits, of the festivities of the 
hospitable god.’ 

The later ^Greek translation reads : Koi rot fivnyAa-uva. r5>v 
iwxOivTMV era^ey els rpy /n^dXj^y rrav^vpiy Keyofxivi^ 
Aiairoft7n]$, ttj? /Aaratws €19 ti/xtjv rtoy iroXaiuv tre/BoMr/taTWV yeyo- 
airh rcov KaipSiV tS)V Wa)V el9 airaox^^ rotv Kofnrw, 
$€yoS«KT<oy 0e&y r^t iratnjyvpeiot, ijv ewtreXoCtrn' 

T67rt^ eKfftvw ev(f>pavTiKS)^ arrb rStv apvouwv Kaip&y ev iipAptf. rijs 
ir\‘ijpw<r«(09 Tov eviavrov, ‘And he ordered the commemoration 
of the (saints) brought in on the great feast of the so-called 
Diapompe, which was vainly held in honour of the ancient gods 
from the new seasons unto the first fruits, this being the festival 
called that of the hospitable gods [mistranslation of dik% * god 
which they joyfully celebrate in that place from olden times, on 
the last day of the year.’ 

This translation shows that the Gr. supposes a 
dijSerent, but none the less obscure, Armen, recen- 
sion. The text must have become corrupt in early 
times, and yet St. Clair-Tisdall {Conversion of 
Armenia to the Christian Faith, London, 1896, 
p. 50) sees in it a new deity AmenabeX, who had 
for a title Amanor (‘New Year’). Others recog- 
nized Vanatur, ‘hospitable,’ as a separate deity, 
and explained it as ‘ deus hospitalis ’ (Gelzer, Zur 
Armen. G6tterle}we,\ pp. 133, 146) or ‘Lord of 
Van ’ (Hommel, op. cit. p. 39). Moses of Chorene, ! 
however, in his allusion to this festival (ii. 66), | 
treats Amanor simply as a common noun ; nor 
does anything in the text of Agathangelos as it | 
stands, either here or elsewhere, make it necessary 
to take either Amanor or AmenabeX as the name of 
a deity. As for Vanatur, the only other time we 
find it mentioned (Armen, tr. of 2 Mae 6^ LXX, 
Scvlou, Vulg. lovis hospitalis), it is used as an 

* Cf. such common Avesta epithets of Ahura Mazda as maztjfa 
(‘ most great ’), * seviSta (‘ most mighty ’) ; e.g. Yasna xvi. 1. 

t Berichie der. konig. sacks, gesellseh. der Wissensch. phiL- 
hist. Claase, 3896. pp. 99-148. 


adjective qualifying Aramazd. We can, there- 
fore, fairly infer that it is simply the Greek Zei)s 
(see also Alishan, Ancient Faith of thA 
Armenians, Venice, 1895, p. 256), whose functions 
were transferred to Aramazd under the Hellenizing 
influence of the Seljuks, or of Tisanes the Great 
and his successors. Very probably the festivjd of 
Amanor or Navasard, which is poetically described 
as a fSte champitre (Grigor Magistros), was cele- 
brated in honour of Aramazd, who was the lord of 
the New Year, quite as the six days’ celebration 
of the Zoroastrian New Year began on the day 
Aaharmazd of the month Fravajtin in honour of 
the creation of the world in six days by Ahura 
Mazda (Mar. 15 ; cf. al-Biruni, op, cit. pp. 199-204). 
Navasard fell, according to the later calendar of 
pagan Armenia, in August, when the new fruits 
began to be gathered; and the Armenians still 

S ituate the memory of this early autumn 
ration by distributing and eating fruits on 
New Year’s day. 

The most prominent sanctuaries of Aramazd 
were in the ancient city of Ani in Daranali, the 
burial-place of the Armenian kings (Agathangelos, 
p. 590), as well as in the village of Bagavan in 
Bagravand {ih. p. 612), and on Mount PaXat or 
Pashat(‘The coming of the Bhipsimean Virgins’ 
in Alishan’s Eayapatum, Venice, 1901-02, p. 79). 

It is not easy to determine what the Armenians 
understood by the fatherhood of Aramazd, as no 
goddess is mentioned as his consort, not even 
Spandaramet. It is through sheer ignorance that 
a late martyrology (quoted by Alishan, Ancient 
Faith, p. 260) calls Anahit the wife of Aramazd, 
she being rather his daughter (see below). The 
fatherhood of Ahura Mazda, however, is not 
altogether foreign even to the Avesta, which re- 
presents him as both the father and the husband 
of Spenta Armaiti {Yasna xlv. 4, xxxiv. 10; 
Yasht xvii. 16), as well as the husband of other 
female divinities (according to the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on Vendlddd xi. 5, of the Fravashis ; 
cf. also Yasna xxxviii. 1 ; Visparad iii. 4), and the 
parent of Asha Vahishta {Yasna xlvii. 2), Sraosha, 
ilashnu, Mitlira Ashi {Yasht xvii. 16), Atarsh 
{Yasna xxxvi. 3, etc.), Haoma {Yasna xi. 2), and, 
indeed, of all the Amesha Spentas {Yasht xvii. 2). 
On the whole, one may affirm that the Armenian 
Aramazd agrees quite well, in the little that we 
know about him, with the Avesta Ahura Mazda. 
In the Armenian of the 6th cent. Ormizd, the 
variant form of Aramazd, generally refers to the 
later form of the Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda ; but 
the adjective Ormzdakan, ‘ Ormazdian,’ may also 
have been used in reference to the Armenian 
Aramazd and the Greek Zeus. 

2 . Amesha Spentas. — Of these Zoroastrian arch- 
angels (see art. Amesha Spentas), only Spenta 
Aimaiti is unmistakably present in the Armenian 
pantheon. Her name appears in two forms, 
Spandaramet and Sandaramet, with a difference of 
meaning, the latter term denoting * abyss,’ ‘ Hades ’ 
(cf. Hiibschmann, Armen, Gram,, Strassbnrg, 
1897, i. 73-74) ; but Spandaramet never occurs in 
the abstract theological meaning that the Avesta 
attached to the Indo-Iranian spirit of the earth 
and the ke^er of vineyards (cf. the Pahlavi 
Shay ast ‘ Id • Shay ast, xv. 5; Gray, AMW vii. 
364-371). It is owing to this latter function of 
Spenta Armaiti, however, that the Armenian 
Christian writers of tye 5th cent, used her name 
to translate AL6vv<ros in 2 Mac 6^, although, hy a 
strange inconsistency, they translated the same 
name by Ormzdakan gad, ‘ Ormazdian,’ in 2 Mac 
14®* and 3 Mac 2^. Spandaramet in the form 
of Sandaramet, as already noted, came to be 
a synonym of Hades, and was veiy frequentlv 
referred to in theological hooks and in the Churcli 
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hymnary. This sense is not altogether foreign to 
the Avesta itself, where, from being the genius of 
the earth, Spenta Armaiti gradually becomes the 
earth itself, with the dark, woeful under world, 

‘ The darkness of Spenta Armaiti ’ ( Vendldad iii. 
35) is a well-known expression of the Avesta, which 
has this in common with the Bab. cosmology, that 
the earth is also identical with the Hades which it 
contains, and that the powers of Hades have some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the ground and 
with agriculture (Jeremias, Rolle und Faradies bei 
den Babyloniern^ Leipzig, 1900, p. 19 ; for references 
to Spandaramet see Lagarde’s Purim, Gottingen, 
1887, p. 42). 

Besides Spandaramet, we probably see the traces 
of the Amesha Spentas Haurvatat and Ameretat 
{‘health’ and ‘immortality’) in the Armenian 
hauTOtTnauroty the name of a flower {hyacinthus 
racermsus Dodonei), first mentioned by Agath- 
angelos, p. 480 (cf. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 
pp. 62-63), 

In the Qur’an, ii. 96, Harut and Marut are mentioned as the 
names of two angels in Babel, who, according to Muslim tradi- 
tion, having shown themselves impatient with human sinfulness, 
were sent down to earth by God to assume human flesh and to 
live in human circumstances. They could not, however, resist 
the temptations of lust, and were condemned to stay on earth, 
where they thereafter taught witchcraft. In the Arabic stoyy of 
Buluqya, mcoiporated with the story of ^asib Karim-ad-Din in 
the Arabian Fights (tr. Payne, v. 72-73 ; cf. Horovitz in ZDM& 
Iv. 628), Hillit and Millit, or, in Tha'labi’s Qifdf al-Anhiy&t Jibiit 
and Timlit, are mentioned as the first inhabitants of hell. 
Burton and Eb. Nestle Iv. 692) identify these with 

Harut and Marut, which have long been recognized as the Pahlavi 
Horvadat (or KhurdSt) and AmerSdat (or Amurdaji), or the 
Avesta Haurvatat and Ameret&t. The Muhammadan legend in 
regard to these fallen angels has many ;^rallels in Rabbinical 
literature, and the whole is, ultimately, a Rabbinical elaboration 
of the intermarriage of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men (Gn 6^ ; cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Jvden- 
thume avfgm<mimen$ Bonn, 1834, pp. 106-106 ; Hirscb in J£ 
V. 333). How the Zoroaatrian archangels were drawn into this 
Rabbinical legend of the Qur’an, and by what curious acddent, 
instead of the later Pahlavi forms, we have Bdrut and Mdrut, 
which find their parallel only in the Armenian name of a flower, 
is very problematical. Either H drut and Mdrdt are Parthian, or 
even Syrian, corruptions of the archangels* names, and found 
their way both to Armenia and Arabia, or they are purely 
Armenian forms, and reached Muhammad from the north. At 
all events, Harut and Marut were not remembered in Armenia 
as angels. W e know, on the other hand, that the two Zoroaatrian 
archangels in question were protectors of the vegetable world 
(Darmesteter, Maurvatdt et Ameretdty Paris, 1875, passim), and 
two flowers were respectively consecrated to them— the lily and 
the c<mi}a (Bundahishn, xxvii. 24 ; perhaps the MieheliaChaTn- 
paca, or Ohampak) ; so that Haurvatat and Ameretat may once 
have been known in Armenia as tutelary deities of plants. 

According to Strabo (p. 512), Oraanos (Vohu 
Manah) and Anadatus (Ameretat), with Anaitis 
(Anahita) as a chief deity, formed a triad in Zela— a 
cult which has not yet entirely disappeared (Gelzer, 
ZAf 1875, 14 if.). This peculiar cult, however, 
had probably spread northward from Cappadocia, 
where there was a purer type of Mazdaism than 
in Armenia (Cumont, Les mysUres de Mithra^, 
Brussels, 1902, ch. i.). 

3 . Yazatas. — The Zoroastxian yazatas, or angels, 
are better represented in the Armenian religion 
than the Amesha Spentas. We shall discuss them 
in the order adopted by Jackson in Grundriss der 
iran, Fhilologie, ii. 640-645. 

(1) Atar, or fire. — ^We cannot tell whether fire- 
worship was a part of the ancient crdt of the 
Urartian period, or was first introduced in Iranian 
times. Moses of Chorene (ii. 77) mentions a fire- 
albar in Bagavan, upon which Ardashir, after the 
conq^uest of Armenia,* commanded that the fire of 
Ormazd be kept unquenched. Anania Shiragaci, 
in bis discourse on the Cross, speaks of a hurhak 
in Armenia, which Hiibschmann (Armen. Gram. 
i. 181) rightly interprets as a loan-word from the 
Pahlavi frohag (Avesta *hvaren6-baya, * [fire of] 
divine glory’), a fire established, according to 
Iranian tradition, in Chorasmia, and later removed 

* Shapur, not Ardashir, actutdly took possession of Armenia 
about A.D. 250. 


to Kabul (BuTvdahishn, xvii. 5-6). In the hagio- 
^aphy called the ‘Coming of the Rhipsimean 
virgins’ (Alishan, Hayapatumt P* 79), wrongly 
ascribed to Moses of Chorene, we read that on the 
top of Mount PaXat (?) there was a house of 
Aramazd and AstXik (Venus), and on a lower peak, 
to the south-east, there was ‘ a house of fire, of 
insatiable fire, the god of incessant combustion.’ 
At the foot of the mountain, moreover, there was 
a mighty spring. The place was called Buth. 
‘They burnt the Sister Fire and the Brother 
Spring.* In the caves of the rocks dwelt two 
dragons, devilish and black, to which young men 
and young virgins were sacrificed. Ana the devils, 
gladdened by this bloodshed, produced, by means 
of the altars of the fire and the spring (?), terrible 
sights, lights, and rolling thunder ; and the deep 
valley was full of snakes and scorpions. ’ Elsewhere 
we read : ‘ Because they called the fire sister, and 
the spring brother, they did not throw the ashes 
away, but they wiped them with the tears of the 
brother ’ (* Story of the Picture of the Holy Virgin ' 
in Moses of Chorene, WorlzSy ed. Venice, 1865). 

This form of fire-worship in a volcanic region 
has hardly anything in common with Zoroas- 
trianism, though we have a true remnant of fire- 
worship, even in modem times, in the annual 
bonfire kindled everywhere by Armenians on the 
festival of Candlemas, or the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (Feb. 13=2), when the fire is 
kindled from a candle on the altar. It is an occa- 
sion of rejoicing and good augury. The festival is 
called in popular language TemtaZy and in the 
Church calendar the commemoration is called 
TeaFnedafa^y ‘ Presentation of the Lord’ (Abeghian, 
op. cit. p. 72). 

It seems that the ashes of the sacred fire were 
also honoured, and the Christian writers love to 
remind their readers of the times when their 


ancestors were ash-worshijjpers (Agathangelos, 
p. 77 ; Anania Shiragaci, Praise of the UrosSy quoted 
by Alishan, op. cit. *p. 45 tf.) ; while Thomas 

i. 9-10). ^Nevertheless, vestiges of ancient fire- 
worship are still to be found among the Armenians 
of the interior (Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 66-74). 

It is quite possible that two types of fire-worship 
existed among the Armenians — one, older and more 
primitive, in which fire was a feminine principle, 
and stood in close association with water, as a 
masculine principle ; the other type similar to the 
Zoroastrian. 

(2) Water . — Water was honoured in Armenia as 
a masculine principle. Many rivers and springs 
were sacred, and endowed with beneficent virtues. 
According to Tacitus (Annals, vi. 37), the Ar- 
menians offered horses as sacrifices to the Euphrates, 
and divined by its waves and foam. Sacred cities 
were built around the river Araxes and its tribu- 
taries. Even now there are many sacred springs 
with healing power, and the people always feel 
a certain veneration towards water in motion. 

Transfiguration Sunday in the Armenian Church 
was amalgamated with an unmistakably pagan 
water-festival, during which the people amused 
themselves, as they still do, with throwing water 
at each other. A similar custom connected with 
New Year’s Bay is reported of the Persians 
(Alishan, op. cit. p. 305 ; al-Biriim, Chronology, 
pp. 199, 203). The Armenian water-day, or feast 
of the Transfiguration, is called vardavar, or ‘ rose- 
festival’ (from vardy ‘rose’). It falls in the last 
days of the year, according to the ancient Armenian 
calendar (Alishan, op. cit. pp. 283, 305). 

* On water and fire as brother and sister see Abeghian, op. 
dt. p. 67. Lazar of Pharpe says (ed. Venice, p. 203) : ‘ They took 
the (sacred) brazier and dashed it into the water, as into tne 
bosom of its brother, according to the saying of the false 
teachers of the Persians.’ 
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The great Zoroastrian water-^a^rato, however, 
do not seem to be connected with water-worship in 
Armenia, even when they have a place in the 
Armenian pantheon. Of these yazatas we perhaps 
recognize Apam Napat in the name of Npat, the 
of Strabo, a sacred mountain of Bagravand, 
Npat being also the designation of the 26th day of 
the Armenian month, wmch was consecrated to the 
mountain. 

(3) Anahit, — This goddess, doubtless an importa- 
tion from Persia, was the most popular deity of 
Armenia. In Agathangelos she is called * the great 
lady [queen] Anahit, the glory and life-giver of our 
nation ’ (p. 51) ‘ through whom the country of the 
Armenians exists and has life’ (p. 61), and she is 
‘the mother of sobriety, the benefactress of all 
mankind, and a daughter of Aramazd ’ (p. 52). She 
is invoked, in an edict of Tiridates, to protect and 
watch over the country (p. 106). She was also 
called the golden mother (p. 607), and statues of 
massive gold were consecrated to her (pp. 591, 607), 
one of which (at Erez?) was captured by the 
soldiers of Antony (Pliny, HN xxx. 24). With 
this may be compared the description of Ardvi 
Sfira Anahita in the Avesta (especially Tasht v. 
84, 78, 101-102, 123, 126-129), ‘who purifyeth the 
seed of all males ; who purifyeth the wombs of all 
females for birth; who maketh all females bear 
with ease ; who giveth all females meet (and) 
timely milk’ (Yama Ixv. 2=:Vasht v. 2), besides 
mxdtiplying herds and lands {Yasht v. i.). Al- 
though the Iranian texts nowhere consider her the 
daughter of Ahura Mazda, she is ‘ his only water * 
( Yasht V. 5) ; and the epithet ‘ golden ’ of Agath- 
angelos is paralleled by her Avesta attributes, 

‘ laced with gold ’ (Yasht v. 64), ‘ wearing a golden 
kerchief’ (ib. 123), ‘with square golden earrings’ 
(ih, 127), and ‘with a golden diadem’ (ih, 128 ; for 
further details, cf.Windischmann, Diepers, Andhita 
Oder Anaitis, Munich, 1856). While the sacrifices 
ofiered to Anahita as described in the Avesta 
(e.g. Yasht v. 15, 21) are quite conventional, the 
Armenians offered her green branches and white 
heifers (Agathangelos, p. 49). LucuUus (Plutarch, 
Lives) saw in Yashtishat (?) herds of these heifers, 
which were used only for sacrifices, at all other 
times ‘ wandering up and down undisturbed, with 
the mark of the goddess, a torch, branded on 
them.’ Anahit was sought also in cases of great 
sickness (Moses of Chorene, ii. 60). 

Three elements are to be distinguished in the 
Avesta Anahita. She is a planet (v'enus), a god- 
dess of the fertilizing waters, and a female deity 
presiding over the birth and nursing of children, 
and the increase and maintenance of all things. 
The Armenian Anahit is pre-eminently a goddess, 
with no reference to a planet or water. The fact 
that in Erez this goddess admitted of obscene forms 
of worship, such as are generally associated with 
the orgiastic nature-cults of Asia Minor, must be 
explained by the proximity of Akilisene to Asia 
Mmor, as well as by the part which the Avesta 
Anfihita plays in human conception. Strabo says 
of this special cult (p. 532) : 

* Both the liledes and the Armenians honour all the sacred 
matters of the Persians ; but above everythin^f the Armenians 
honour Anahit, to whom they erect temples in other places, and 
specially in Akilisene [Ekekea?]. There they consecrate to her 
servants, male and female,* and this is not surprising ; but the 
most illustrious men of the nation give to Ther their virgin 
daughters, who, according to custom, give themselves up to forni- 
cation for a long time near the goddess, after which they are given 
in noarria^e, and none thinks it unworthy to live with them.* 

We have absolutely no proof, however, that this 
^cred prostitution was characteristic of the Armen- 
ian Anahit throughout the country, especially as 
native Christian writers do not mention it, although 

* Of, the male and female temple-prostitutes of the ancient 
Semites, adopted by the Cappadocians as well as by the 
Armenians. 


they might have used it to great advantage in 
their attacks upon the old religion. 

Besides the great sanctuary in Akilisene, which 
was also called the Anahitian district (Dio Cassius, 
xxxvi. 88), Anahit had temples in ^tashat 
(Artaxata) (Agathangelos, p. 584) and in Yash- 
tishat (p. 606) ; while a mountain, now difficult to 
identify, was called the throne of Nahat (Faustus 
of Byzantium, v. 25), probably owing to the presence 
of a great sanctuary of the goddess there. 

An image of Anahit is said to have existed in the 
district of the Anzavatzis near the ‘ Stone of the 
Blacksmiths,’ where, as inButh, there was a mixed 
worship of fire and water, along with magical 
practices (Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 50). 

The great festival of Anahit was celebrated, 
according to Alishan (Ancient Faith, p. 269), on 
the 15th of Navasard with processions and rejoic- 
ings. The 19th day of every month was also 
consecrated to her (Tcherpet, 1820, quoted by 
Alishan, Ancient Faith, p. 143). 

(4) Sun and moon, — Moses of Chorene makes 
repeated allusions to the worship of the sun and 
moon in Armenia. In oaths the name of the sun 
was almost invariably invoked (ii. 19), and there 
were also altars and images of the sun and moon 
(ii. 77). Of what type these images were, and how 
far they were influenced by Syrian sun-worship, 
we cannot tell. Agathangelos, in the alleged 
letter of Diocletian to Tiridates, unconsciously 
bears witness to the Armenian veneration for the 
sun, moon, and stars (p. 125). But the oldest wit- 
ness is Xenophon, who notes that the Armenians 
sacrificed horses to the sun (Anabasis, iv. 5. 35 ; 
Weber in his Die kathol, Kirche in Armenien, 
Freiburg, 1903, p. 28, understands this ^\tos as 
Mithra). The eighth month of the Armenian 
year and, what is more significant, the first day of 
every month, were consecrated to the sun and bore 
its name, while the first day of the Persian month 
was assigned to Ahuramazda, the eleventh day 
being given to the sun in the Zoroastrian calendar. 
The twenty-fourth day of the Armenian month was 
consecrated to the moon, as was the twelfth in the 
Avesta system. The Armenians, like the Persians 
and most of the sun- worshipping peoples of the 
East, prayed towards the rising sun, a custom which 
the early Church unconsciously adopted, so that to 
this day the Armenian churches are built and the 
Armenian dead are buried toward the east, the 
west being the abode of the devil (see below). As to 
the moon, Anania Shiragaci says in his Demonstra* 
tions (ed. Patkanean, p. 66) : ‘ The first fathers called 
her the nurse of the plants,’ an idea which has its 
parallel, and probably its source, in the short 
Mah-yasht of the Avesta, particularly in that 
vegetation grows best in the time of the waxing 
moon (Yasht vii, 4; al-Biruni, Chronology, p. 219). 
Oban Mantaguni (5th cent.) combats tne general 
belief that the moon prospers or mars the plants 
(Discourses, Venice, 1860, pp. 198-199). The Ar- 
menians also shared the superstitions about the 
eclipse of the sun and moon current among the Per- 
sians, who held that thes^henomena were caused 
by two dark bodies,* oflspring of the primeval 
ox, revolving below the sun and moon, and occa- 
sionally passing between them and the earth 
(Ddiistdn-VDenlg, Ixix. 2 ; Shikand gumdnlg Vijdr, 
iv. 46). It was, moreover, a popular belief that a 
sorcerer could bring the sun or moon down from 
heaven by witchcraft (Eznik, Refutation of Sects, 
p. 217), though this does not find a parallel in the 
extant Zoroastrian writings. 

No doubt the Persian worship of the sun and 
moon found a similar worship of long standing in 
Armenia, that of the Urartians (see preceding 

♦The modern Armenians stUl speak of an *evil star* which 
causes the eclipses. 
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art,), and could do little more than influence it to 
a certain extent. 

It has been suggested, with some plausibility, 
that the famous hymn to Vahagn, quoted by 
Moses of Chorene (L 31), sounds like a sun-hymn : 

‘ The heavens travailed ; the earth travailed ; 

Also the purple sea travaOed ; 

And in the sea 

The red reed travailed. 

From the stem of the reed there arose a smoke ; 

From the stem of the reed there arose a flame ; 

From the flame ran forth a young man. 

He had fiery hair ; 

He had a beard of flame ; 

And his eyes were suns." 

Both sun- and moon-worship have left deep 
traces in the popular beliefs of the present 
Armenians {see Aheghian, on, dt pp. 41-49; 
Tch^raz, ‘Notes sur la mjdihologie Armdnienne,’ 
in Transact, of 9th Interned. Congress of Orverdal- 
istsy London, 1893, ii. 823 ff.). 

In the Armen, vnriters from the 11th to the 14th cent, we 
meet with a sect or tribe called ‘the Sons of the Sun,’ first 
mentioned by Grigor Magistros (11th cent.), who says, placing 
them between the Armenian Paulicians and Thondracians : 

‘ Behold, some of the Persian Magi of the Mage Zoroaster and 
the sun-worshippers envenomed of them, called Sons of the 
Sun, many of whom live in Mesopotamia, call themselves 
Christians, but we know how viciously and abominably they 
conduct themselves.’ When, however, David, son of Alauk, 
says, a little later : ‘ The Paulicians or Euchites are the tribe of 
the Sons of the Sun,’ he is evidently confusing three distinct 
things. Prom the letter of Nerses Shnorhali (12th cent.) about 
the ^Sons of the Sun’ we learn that they wished to he received 
Into the flock of Christ, so that, in his opinion, they were 
Armenians both in lang^uage and in nationality, who had 
remained unconverted in the times of Gregory the Illuminator, 
but now abiured their errors and their evil ways. Nerses gives 
special instruction about their reception into the Christian 
Church, about their moral life, and about giving up their 
magical practices, especially among women. ‘Teach them to 
abstain,’ he writes, ‘ from mixing impure things in the food and 
drink of the Christians for the purposes of their own diabolical 
love.* Nerses also mentions their worship of the sun and their 
reverence for the poplar. Later the Catholicos Mkhit'ar, in a 
letter to the pope, says: ‘At that time (middle of the 14th 
cent.) there were Sons of the Sun in Manazkert' ; and in the 
same century, Mkhit’ar Aparene<?i writes: ‘There are some 
Armenians by birth and language who worship the sun, and 
are called Sons of the Sun. They have neither writing nor 
literature. Fathers teach children by tradition what they have 
learned from the Mage Zoroaster, the chief of the fire-temple. 
Whithersoever the sun goes, they worship him in that direct^n, 
and they reverence the poplar, the lily, the cottoi^lant, and 
the other plants which turn towards the sun. They make 
themselves like those flowers in faith and action, high and 
fragrant. They offer sacrifices for the dead, and they pay 
taxes to the Armenian priests. Their chief is called Hazrbed, 
and twice or oftener every year all of them, men and women, 
sons and daughters, gather in a very dark pit.* In another 
place we read : 

‘ A woman feels no disgfuat towards 
A Son of the Sun ; 

Nor towards a Turk or an Armenian ; 

Whomsoever she loves, he is her faith.* 

In the 14th cent. Thomas Mejop'eci tells us that Timurlang 
came to Mardin (Mesopotamia) and destroyed four villages of 
the Sons of the Sun— Shol, ShemeXad, Safari, and MaraX ; ‘but 
by the machinations of the devil they multiplied in Mardin and 
Amid.’ 


These quotations are drawn from Alishan’s Ancient Faith of 
the ArmmiamSt and from Grigor Vantrian’s art, in Eandes 
Amtorta, 1896, p. 18 fl. Some of them are evidently of httie 
value. Vantzian tries to prove that the Sons of the Sun were 
not Armenians, because (1) they had no literature, (2) they 
were not persecuted fanatically by the Christian Armenians. 
Moreover, he finds it difficult to identify them with the ancient 
Zoroastrians, because they had no magi or fire-worship. These 
concluMons disregard the best contemporaneous authorities on 
•’ihject. Even Grigor Magistros interposes them, in his 
allusion to them, between the Armenian Paulicians and the 
Thondracians. They spoke Armenian and called themselves 
Ar^mans. If they were not persecuted, this may well be due 
to the fact that the Christian Church has always shown more 
animosity against its own heresies than against heathenism, 
even withm the boundaries of the national Church. There is, 
of course, no evidence of an organized Zoroastrianism or of a 
sacr^ fire among the ‘ Sons of the Sun ’ ; but they might very 
well have been the remnants of a scattered community which 
naa lost its magi and sacred fire. They may possibly have 
belonged onginaUy to some district of Eastern Armenia, or 
they may have been descendants of Armenian converts durinjr 
the strong Zoroastnan propaganda of the 6th cent, in Armenia. 

J^wever, rn^ust still remain an open question, although it 
should be noted that they have lately been found to have some 
points of contact with the Yezidis (g.v.). 

(6) Tishtrya, — Another important youzata of 


Zoroastrianism is Tishtrya (Sirius), the ‘bright 
and glorious star’ {Yasna L 11, xxvii. 2, etc.), 
who assumes the form of a bull with golden horns 
{Vendldad xix. 37), and again, as a white horse 
with yellow ears and golden bridle, fights against 
the demon Apaosha (drought) and pours upon the 
earth the fertilizing rain and the seeds of all 
plants {Yasht viii. 18-33; Bundahuhn vii. 4-13). 
He is the chief of all the stars {Yasht viii. 44; 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, 47), or at least of the 
stars of the East {Bundahishn ii. 7) ; and the 
eighth Yasht is devoted to his praise. Besides 
Tishtrya there was also Tir, the genius of the 
^anet Mercury, to whom, according to the 
Bundahishn (v. 1), Tishtrya was opposed. 

In Armenian mythology also we find a Tir or 
Tiur, who has often been wrongly identified with 
Tishtrya, but who is, in reality, another divinity 
altogether. The Armen. Tiur (which Jensen, 
Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 186-187, endeavours 
to derive from Armen, apir, ‘witer,’ ‘scribe,’ 
which would be a title of the Bab.-Assyr. Nabu, 
who was both the scribe of the gods and the 
planet Mercury [Orelli, Allgem. Reliqionsgesch,, 
Bonn, 1899, pp. 186-186] ) is undoubtedly identical 
with Tir, wnose name is so often used in such 
theophorous compounds as Tiridates and Tiribazus 
(cf. Nhldeke, SWAW, phil.-hUt. Classe, cxvi. 417- 
420; Justi, Iranisches Mamenbuch, Marburg, 1895, 

E . 325 ff.), and who was widely known and 
onoured as an independent deity, being probably 
identified with the planet Mercury, although Tir 
is not found in Armenian with this meaning. 

Both in Cappadocia and in Armenia the fourth 
month was consecrated to this Tir ; and this was 
also true of the Parsi calendar, althou^, for 
theolomcal reasons, the Parsis later made Tir the 
e<g[uiv^ent of Tishtar (cf. Bundahishn xxv. 3, 
with Afmngan iii. 8).* The Armenian Tir was 
famous as ‘the interpreter of dreams,’ as the 
tutelary deity of arts and learning, and as the 
scribe of Ormizd (Agathangelos, p. 584). Among 
the Armenians of modem times ‘ the writer ’ (very 
probably Tir) has much to do with human fate 
and death. ‘ The writer take him 1 ’ is a common 
imprecation, t Tir is, therefore, the Armenian 
Nabu, and there can be little doubt that the 
description given of him by Agathangelos whose 
Greek translator equates Tir with Apollo (Lagarde, 
Gesammelte Ahhandlungen, Leipzig, 1866, p. 294), 
agrees, in the main, with tfxe general belief 
among other Oriental nations about Txr.J In fact, 
the planet Mercury also is known among the Persian 
poets as ‘ the writer’ (Stackelberg). The expression 
‘ Scribe of Ormizd ’ applied to Tir in Agathangelos 
has a Persian tinge, for fche Armenians very seldom 
used the name Ormizd for their own Aramazd. 

(6) Mithra. — Last, but by no means least, 
among the Zoroastrian yamtas is Mithra, the 
genius of the light of the heavens, and the god 
* The Zoroastrian calendar also devotes the thirteenth day of 
each month to Tishtrya (A vesta) or Tir (Pahlavi) (cf. Siroza, 
i. 13, ii. 13 ; Tasna xvi. 4, with Bundahishn xxvii- 24). That T5r 
here refers primarily to the planet Mercury, and not to Tishtrya 
(Sirius), is confirmed by al-Biruni’s statement, in his account 
of the Tiragan, celebrated on the day Tir of the month ISr 
{Chronology^ pp. 206-206); ‘The name of this day is Tir or 
Mercury, who is the star of the scribes.* The difficult problem 
of the replacing of Er by his opponent Tishtrya (cf. Spiegel, 
Avesta Uebersetzt, Leipzig, 1862-1863, iii, Introd. 21-22; 
Noldeke, loc. cit.) is perhaps best explained by Justi, op. cit. 
p. 325; ‘Da die Planeten spater als feindliche Wesen galten, 
ward THr als Schutzgenius des 4. Monats und des 13. Monats- 
tages dutch den TiStrya (seinen Gegner) ersetzt ; im Alterthum 
gait Tir als guter Genius, wie die Eigennaraen, deren ersten 
Theil sein Name bildet, beweisen.’ The derivation of !Er, 
‘ Mercury,’ is uncertain,— [Louis H. Gray]. 

t Cf. also Aheghian on the GroXs, or the * writers,’ as spirits 
of disease (pp. cit. pp. 122-123). The words Tir and Ti were 
also used as exclamations : ‘ 22!Vr, forward ! ’ Their relation to 
the deity’s name, however, is not quite certain. 

J In Egypt this god had his parallel in Thot, the moon-god of 
Chemun (oe la Saussaye, i. 207^ 
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of truth and faithfulness, whose praises are 
especially celebrated in the tenth yasht. Derzana 
was the centre of Armenian Mithra- worship, and 
he also had a famous temple in the sacred village 
of BagayarinJ (Agathangelos, p. 515), although 
we have no proof whatever that Mithraism had 
obtained any foothold in Armenia proper. Mihr, 
the Armenian Mithra, was specially called the 
son of Aramazd (Agathangelos, p. 593 ; cf. Yasht 
xvii. 16) ; but, owing to the strong worship of the 
sun and Vahagn among the Armenians, he does 
not seem to have become as prominent in Armenia 
as in Persia, his place seeming, indeed, to be 
usurped by Vahagn (see below). Nevertheless, 
his name occurs frequently as a component part of 
many proper names of persons, such as Mihranf 
Mihrdat (Mithridates), and Mehrxizan (Hiibsch- 
mann, Armen, Grammatik^ i. 52-54), while the 
Armenian mehean, ‘ pagan temple, idol, altar,’ has 
also been traced to the same source (ef. Hiibsch- 
mann, op, cit, i. 194). The seventh month of the 
year and the eighth day of each month were his ; 
and in the Zoroastrian calendar the seventh 
month and the sixteenth day were consecrated to 
him. We know nothing, however, of the functions 
or other duties of the Armenian Mithra. 

(7) Fravashis. — Chief among the Zoroastrian 
fravashis (lower angels), is verethraghna, the 
genius of victory, to whom the Avesta consecrates 
the fourteenth yasht. Like Mithra, he is of Indo- 
Iranian origin. In Pahlavi times his name was 
thinned down to Bahram, often used by Persian 
kings, and in Armenian to Vdhrdm and Vfam, 
It is also very possible that Vrtanes, the name of 
the second son of Gregory the Illuminator, reflects 
the Parthian form for Verethraghna. Since 
Lagarde, there has been a strong tendency to 
identify the Armenian Vahagn, probably the ^od 
of war and victory (Agathangelos, p. 106), with 
Verethraghna. According to Armenian plxonetic 
laws, this is quite possible, although the termina- 
tion ~agn and the complete disappearance of both 
r’s constitute a difficulty. There was, moreover, 
a noble family called the Vahevunis (Elisseus, 
pp. 70, 127, 160, 173) ; while the list of the 
Armenian nobles in Mesrop’s Life of St. Nerses 
gives Vohevuni (p. 33), but further below it adds 
the Vahuni (p. 34) as a different family. Moses 
of Chorene (i. 31, ii. 8, 12, 88) knows a priestly 
family of the name of Vahnuni, whom he makes 
descendants of Vahagn. Probably in all these 
cases Vahagn was the tutelary god, and the first 
syllable of his name was treated as independent. 

Although in the ancient Armenian triad of 
Aramazd, Anahit, and Vahagn (Agathangelos, p. 
106), Vahagn has the place of Mithra in the Old 
Persian triad (Art. Sus. a, 5 ; Ham. 6), he must be 
interpreted, despite the minor phonetic difficulties 
already mentioned, from the Avesta Verethraghna. 
Essentially a deity of victory, the latter fittingly 
declares : ‘ I will conquer the malignancies of all the 
malignant : the malignancies of demons and men, 
of wizards and witches, of oppressors, hmis^ and 
karaps^ {Yasht, xiv. 4), while the very form of 
his name recalls its Sanskrit equivalent vftrahan, 
the Vedic epithet of Indra as the slayer of the 
cloud-demon Vytra. The reflexion of his career 
in the Avesta is seen in the statement that 
‘Vahram the victorious is the stimulator of the 
warlike’ {Shdyast-ld-Shdyast, xxii. 20), although 
the Iranian texts preserve no tradition of his 
conquests over dragons in the strict sense of the 
term. On the other hand, in Hellenic times 
Vahagn was compared with Herakles, and called 
the dragon-killer (Agathangelos, p. 606), while the 
Greek Agathangelos translates Vahagn as ‘H/7tticX^s, 
and, reversing the process, the Armen, version of 
2 Mac 4^* renders "BpaKXijs by Vahagn. Ancient 


Armenians told, moreover, of Vahagn’s stealing 
straw from Barsham (the Syrian god Ba’al-Shemin, 
‘ Lord of Heaven ’), which he let drop on the way, 
thus forming the Milky Way (Anania Shiragaci, 
p. 48; cf. Abeghian, Armenischer Volksglauhe, 
pp. 49-50). The Vahagn-song, the parallelism of 
Vahagn with Herakles, and his relations to Mithra 
and Barsham, tend to create the presumption that 
he was also a sun-god. The most famous temple 
of Vahagn was in Yashtishat in Taraun* (Eaustus 
of Byzantium, iii. 14 ; Agathangelos, pp. 606-607), 
where he was also known as the lover of AstXik, 
the Syrian Aphrodite (Agathangelos, p. 607 ; Moses 
of Chorene, p. 88). 

II. INFMRJSTAL EOSTS.—i. Ahriman.— Ahriman 
(Armen. Arhmn) is never referred to in connexion 
with ancient Armenian paganism ; but the absence 
of his name may be easily understood when we 
remember that, while Christian writers had a 
reason for arguing against the ancient deities, 
Ahriman (^.'y-) and his retinue naturally coin- 
cided with Christian demonology. Other Zoroas- 
trian evil spirits were known among the Armeni- 
ans, however ; and Ahriman^ could hardly fail to 
be known as their chief. Alishan {Ancient Faith, 
p. 210) suggests, with some plausibility, that he 
was known under the name of Car, ‘ the evil one,’ 
a word which is frequently found in that sense in 
Armen, theological writings and old popular spells. 
Besides Arhmn, the forms Haraman{i) and Khara- 
man{i) were also current in Armenia, Haraman 
being apparently the older (Arsacid) and Arhmn 
the younger (Sasanian) form (Hubschmann, op. 
cit, i. 26-27) ; so that the pagan Armenians pos- 
sibly used Haraman to denote the Ahriman of 
their religion. Haramani is used as an epithet of 
snakes by Abraham of Zenag, a 6th cent, writer. 

2. Demons. — Of the six Zoroastrian archdemons 
there is no mention. The Asmodceus of the Book 
of Tobit (3® etc.) was transliterated by the Ar- 
menians as Azmod, which plainly shows that the 
name suggested nothing familiar to them.f The 
word dev (Avesta dceva), ‘demon,’ was current 
among the Armenians, although they had also 
native words like ais. The devs preferred stony 
places (Moses of Chorene, iii. 55) and ruins (Eznik, 
p. 98). They appeared as serpents (Eaustus of By- 
zantium, V. 2) and in many other monstrous forms 
(Eznik, p. 98) ; some of them were corporeal, 
others incorporeal {ih. p. 97). 

The druzes were lying, perjuring, harmful spirits, 
probably believed to be feminine, like their Avesta 
counterparts, the drwjes. What the Avesta says 
in regard to their third mode of self -propagation — 
by the semen emitted in the pollutio nocturna 
{Vendldad xviii. 45-52)— seems to have been a 
current belief among the Armenians (Eznik, p. 
178; Abeghian, Armen. Volksglauhe, pp. 35-36). 
The ydtus, ‘sorcerers’ of the Avesta, who were 
able even to slay men ( Vendldad vii. 3), are well 
known and much feared among the modem Ar- 
menians B,Bjatuks. The pairiJcds (Armen, parik), 
destructive female demons (cf. Ycma xvi. 8 ; 
Yasht viii. 64, xiii. 104 ; Vendldad i. 9, xi. 9), 
were also believed in, but Eznik (p. 97) classes 
them with such chimeras as the yu&kapariks and 
hamharus (see below). 

3. Monsters and chimeras. — AMahak (Avesta 
AU Dahdka) and Visap, especially the latter, 
occupied a large place in ancient Armen, super- 
stition ; and Moses of Chorene (i. 30) states that 

♦This temple was called the ‘eigrhth sanctuary’ (Agathan- 
gelos, p. 606), possibly because Vahagn-worship, and specially 
this temple, rose to importance long after the seven main 
sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. 34) had established themselves. 

t It should be noted that the divergences between the Jewish 
and the Avesta a^Srm, ‘(demon of) wrath,’ are so grave 
that the usual view that the two are identical is not free from 
suspicion (cf. Ginzberg in JB ii. 219).— [Louis H. Gray]. 
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AMahak is, in Armenian, the same as Visap. i 
The latter word is, it should be noted, a loan- ; 
word from the Avesta drof \ey6fievov viSdpa, 

* whose saliva is poison,’ used as an epithet of 
aii, ‘ serpent,’ in Mramastdn 48. The story of 
the war between A^dahak of Media and Tigranes 
I. (i, 24-30) probably contains traces of an old 
dragon-legend. In a later chapter Moses states 
that AMahak was fettered and imprisoned in Mount 
Dembavend by Hniden, escaping only to be re- 
captured and guarded bj his conqueror in a 
cave of the same mountam ; just as, in Zoroas- 
trian legend, AM Dahaka, after a reign of 1000 
years, was enchained by Thra6taona (Armenian, 
Hruden ; Pahlavi, Fretftn) under Dimavand, 
whence he is to arise at the Last Day and be 
slain by Sama Keresaspa {Bundahtshn xxix. 9; 
Ddtistdn-i Denlg xxxvii. 97 ; Dind4 Malndg4 
Khrat xxii. 38 - 39 ; Bmkari vii. 1, 26). Moses 
likewise records that AMahak was kissed on the 
shoulders, and that from this kiss ^rang serpents, 
which were fed on human flesh.* Though the ex- 
tant Avesta does not note this, Azi Dahaka there 
being ‘three-mouthed and three-pated’ {Yasna 
ix. 8), the Ddtistd7i4 Dmlg [loc, ciL) alludes to it 
in describing Dahak, ‘on whom most powerful 
demons and fiends in the shape of serpents are 
winged.’ The legend is further elaborated by Fir- 
dausi in the Shdh-Ndmah (ed. Vullers-Landauer, 
28, 99-30, 144 ; 36, 12-14), according to whom the 
kiss was bestowed by Iblis. The legend of AM 
Dahaka was also treated at length in the twentieth 
section of the lost Sutkar Isask of the Avesta 
{DlnJcart ix. 21). 

The vUaps (Eznik, pp. 102-107) were corporeal 
beings which could appear both as men and as 
serpents, and could soar in the air by the help of 
oxen (?). They were fond of carrying the grain 
away from the threshing-floor, either by assuming 
the shape of mules and camels, or by real mules 
and camels of their own. In such cases, the Ar- 
menians called ‘ Kal ! kal ! ’ ‘ Stop I stop ’ (Eznik, 
p. 103). They also sucked the milk irom cows 
(Vahram Vartabed [13th cent.], quoted by Alishan, 
Ancient Faiths p. 172). The viSaps went hunting 
on horseback ; they had houses (Eznik, pp. 104, 
107 ; cf. also Yasht xv. 19, and Darmesteter’s 
note, ad Zoc., on the palace of AM Dahaka). They 
kept royal princes and heroes captive (Eznik, 
p. 104), among whom were Alexander the Great 
and Artavazd, king of Armenia (p. 106). They 
sometimes appeared enormous, and compelled men 
to worship them (p. 105). They entered into 
human beings ; their breath was poisonous (p. 
107). There was a whole colony of them at the 
foot of Masis (Moses of Chorene, i. 30), vdth whom 
Vahagn fought (i6. i. 31 ; Agathangelos, p. 607), 
and who later stole the child Artavazd and left a 
dev in his stead (Moses of Chorene, ii. 61 ; cf., 
further, on the viSap, Abeghian, op, cit pp. 78-83). 

Closely connected with the viSaps were the 
nmngs (Eznik, pp. 102-107) — a term borrowed 
rtom the Pers. nihang ‘alligator, crocodile.’ 
They lived chiefly in the rivers (Eznik, p. 106). 
According to Eznik, both viSaps and nhangs ap- 
peared in deceptive forms, but the former were 
‘ personal ’ (spirit-like), while the latter were not 
so (p. 102), so that he specifically declares ; ‘ There 
IS no personal nhang* (pp. 103, 107). Although 
they could assume different forms, they had no 
body (p. 102). Preferably they appeared as women 
(mermaids ?) m the water (p. 106) ; but at other 
times they became seals, and, catching the swim- 
mer by the feet, dragged him to the bottom iih.). 
An unpublished manuscript of the Geography 
ascribed to Moses of Chorene in like mamier 

* Faustus of Byzantium also (v. 22) tells a similar legend of 


reports the general belief that there were nhangs 
in the Arapani, a tributary of the Euphrates, as 
well as in the Euphrates itself. They used their 
victims for their lust, and then sucked their blood 
and left them dead. The Armen, translators use 
the word nhang for ‘ hippopotamus ’ and * crocodile.’ 

iahapets^ or ‘protectors’ (cf. Avesta ^ioiQ- 
rapaitiy ‘ protector of the homestead,’ Sli. Ic^etra^ 
pati, ‘ lord of a field ’), are mentioned in Agath- 
angelos as the protecting genii of graves (p. 56). 
They appeared in the shape of men or serpents, 
like the viSam (Eznik, p. 106), and kept the vine- 
yards and olive trees, according to the ancient 
Armen, tr, of St. John Chrysostom on Isaiah. 

Another class of fabulous monsters which seem 
I to have a Persian origin is that of the hamharm. 

I According to von Stackelberg, hamharuna in Per- 
sian means * genius of houses,’ but we know little 
as to how the hamharm were imagined. In the 
Armen, tr. of the LXX Is 34^ the word is used 
to render (Vulg. draconum). They were 

female beings, had a body, and were probably 
thought to live on land. ‘They were bom and 
they died,’ says Eznik (p. 97), who mentions them 
along with yuilcapariks and pariJcs, The yu§ka^ 
parikSy or ‘ m&pariks ’ (cf. Pers. vuSky ‘ ass ’), used 
to render dvoK^vravpos in LXX Is 13“ 34^^* lived 
chiefly in ruined places (Eznik, pp. 97-98), while 
thejparf^, to whom allusion has been made above, 
were seductive female demons, living not only in 
the water, but also in forests and meadows, as 
well as on the banks of streams. They are, 
primarily, water-deities, and correspond closely 
to the European mermaids, whom tney also re- 
semble in their frequent intrigues with mortal 
lovers. This erotic trait is an evident reminis- 
cence in Armenia of the seductive pairikds of 
Zoroastrianism (see above ; cf. also Abeghian, op, 
dt, pp. 103-104). Eznik (p. 99) likewise mentions 
the covaculsy or ‘ sea-bulls,’ which lived in lakes, 
propagating through kine, they themselves being 
bom of cows. He also alludes to pays, which 
were born of men (pp. 98-99), and must doubt- 
less be distinguishea from the pariks. All these 
beings, as well as the afl^, were held to be 
generally invisible, though occasionally they were 
seen of men (Eznik, p. 99). There are, moreover, 
other classes of demons in Ajunenian faith, such 
as the yaveriaharsunks, IcajJSs (husbands of the 
pariks), mardaaails (‘ werwolves ’), aU (corre- 
sponding roughly to Lilith), the ‘evU eye,’ and 
disease-demons of various sorts (cf. Abeghian, pp. 
cit, pp. 102-110, 116-127). Another clear survival 
of Armen. Zoroastrianism is the horror felt towards 
snakes, frogs, and ants (Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 
30-31 ; cf. Vendlddd xiv. 5, and Darmesteters 
note, ad loc,; Herodotus, i. 140), while the cat is 
an uncanny object, as in Farsi belief (Darmesteter, 
loc, cit, ; SmE xviii. 419, where a demoniac father 
is attributed to it).* 

III. Death and the Future i/m— The 
abode of evil spirits and of the wicked dead was 
called Diokhk" (Pers. Duzakh), and perhaps also 
Sandaramet (see above). We have absolutely no 
description of the Armen. Hades or Paradise ; and 
the Avesta yard- nmdna, * house of song, paradise,’ 
appears in Armenian in the loan-word gerezman, 

‘ grave.’ After death, the soul lingered around the 
body until the corpse was buried, after which it 
remained in the vicinity of the ^aye or of its 
former dwelling for a year, thou^ in later Ar- 
menian belief it passes to the future world within 
a day after burial (Abeghian, op. cit. p. 18). On 
its way, as in Iranian eschatology, the soul had to 

* On the other hand, the Armenians lack the extreme 
veneration, for the dog which ii so characteristic of the Avesta 
(cf. Vendiddd xiii., xv. 6-6, 19-61 ; DinJcart viii. 23), so that 
iun, * dog,* is also used in the sense of ‘ adulterer/ 
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cross a hair-bridge ; if righteous, it reached the 
opposite shore in safety ; if sinful, it dropped 
down into the stream of hell-fire. There was a 
middle place for those that were neither good nor 
bad (Abeghian, p. 20).* 

We find absolutely no trace, however, of dakh- 
mas, or ‘towers of silence,’ or of the custom of 
exposing bodies. On the contrary, there were 
great mausoleums for kings in the ancient city of 
Ani, and graveyards outside the cities. We also 
know that the Achaemenian kings did not obey 
the Avesta injunction concerning the exposure of 
dead bodies ; while, according to Herodotus (i. 140), 
the Persians covered the corpse with wax and 
then buried it. 

The Armenian, hurial-customs seem to have been more aMn 
to the ancient Babylonian (Jeremias, JSHUe wid Parodies hei 
dm Babyloniern, p. 10 fl.). The friends and relatives of the 
deceased came to the ceremony of wailing (Faustus of By- 
asantium, iv. 15) ; and at the funerals of the rich, professional 
mourners were employed (Moses of Ohorene, ii. 60), led by the 
‘ mother of the dirge,’ who sang the story of the life and death 
of the deceased, while the nearest relatives tore their garment®, 
plucked their hair and screamed (Faustus of Byzantium, loe. 
Git.), They cut their arms (?) and faces {ih. v. 31). During the 
funeral they had music, produced by horns, violins, and harps. 
Men and women danced facing each other, and clapped their 
hands (i&.). Johannes Qarne^i (quoted by Alishan, op. dt. p. 
413) says : ‘Forbid wailing (over the dead) . . . cutting of the 
hair, and (other) evU things.* When the deceased was a king 
or a great personage, servants and slaves committed suicide 
over his grave (Moses of Chorene, ii. 60). Ancient gravestones 
are found in the shape of horses and lambs, perhaps symbolic 
of sacrifices for the dead. The modern custom of ^Mbuting 
bread and raisins and strong drink after the burial, moreover, 
is probably a survival of an ancient sacrificial meal (cf. Abeghian, 
op. ctt. pp. 20-23). To this day it is quite customary to make 
two holes on the gravestones. 

Death was a decree of fate (Eznik, p. 153), in- 
evitable (p. 161), and foreordained (p. 162). In 
fact, the whole life of man was thought to be led 
by Fate (Ohan Mantaguni, quoted by Alishan, 
op. cit. p. 411). Later Armenians also spoke of 
Hogeaf, the ‘ soul-taking ’ angel, who is frequently 
identified, with Gabriel (Abeghian, op. cit. p. 17). 

There is little to be said about the eschatology 
of the Armenians, although they certainly believed 
in resurrection and immortality. 

There is an ancient Armenian legend about the end of the 
world. Artavazd, son of king Artashes, seeing that many 
people committed suicide over his father’s grave, said, ‘Thou 
didst depart, and tookest with thee the whole country. Shall I 
rule over ruins ? ’ Thereupon his father cursed him, saying : 

‘ When thou goest a-hunting 
up the venerable Masis, 

May the K'ajk's seize thee and 
take thee up the venerable Masis I 
There mayest thou remain and see no light ! ’ 

Artavazd is said to have perished, while on a hunting party, by 
falling with his horse from a high precipice. One Armenian 
legend says that he is chained in a cave of Masis, and two dogs, 
gnawing at his chains, try to set him free in order that he may 
bring the world to an end. The chains become very thin about the 
season of Navasard OTew Year’s festivities in August). There- 
fore, on those days the blacksmiths used to strike a few blows 
with their hanamers on their anvils in order to strengthen 
Artavazd’s chains and save the world, a custom which was 
continued even into Christian times (Moses of Ohorene, ii. 61 : 
Eznik, p. 106). This legend seems to have some affinity with 
that of Biurasp Aidahak, which Moses of Ohorene gives at the 
end of the first book of his History of Armenia (see above). 

IV. Worship AND Ceremonial. — There were 

* The belief that the soul remains on earth for a year seems 
to be Muhammadan (Wolff, Muhamrmd. Esehatol, Leipzig, 
1872, pp. 78-79 ; cf. Eiihling, Beitrdge zur Eschatol. des Islam, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 43) ; while the Iranians held that it Journeyed 
to the place of first Judgment at dawn of the fourth day after 
death (Yasht xxii. 7, 25 ; J)&tistdn-i-DSnig, xx. 2-3 : Bind-i 
Main§g-i Khrat ii. 114-115, 161; iv, 9-16). The’ 

bridge in Armenian belief is obviously the Hnvat-hndge of the 
Avesta— which is fully described in Ddtist&n-i-DSnlg, xxl. 3-7, 
and which occurs not only in Iran but in India, mediaeval 
Europe, and elsewhere (Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der 
ind. Visionsliteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 102-110, 117-119; 

Contribut. to Oompar. Study of the Mediaeval Visions 
of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899, pp. 18, 44, 76, 83, 90, 97), 
as well as in Muhammadanism (Euhhng, op. dt. pp. 62-63). 
The ‘middle place,* moreover, finds its Iranian source in 
HamMtag&n, ‘ever-staMonary* (Atld-I. Fir df vi. ; ShdyasUld- 
Shayast vi. 2; Bind-i MainSgA Khrat vii. 18-19, xii. 14; 
BdUsldn-i-Binig, xxiv. 6, xxxiii. 2), where dwell the souls of 
those whose good and evil deeds exactly balance each other. 
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probably temple-books which Christianity system- 
atically destroyed. The temples were nnmerons, 
both in the country and in the cities ; and there 
were also special temple-towns, such as Bagavan 
and Yashtishat, containing several important 
sanctuaries. Christian churches and monasteries 
succeeded both to the wealth and to the veneration 
belonging to the ancient sacred sites. Of ancient 
open-air worship we hear nothing, but there were 
sacred places on mountain tops. Eke the throne of 
! Nahata (Faustus of Byzantium, v. 25). Besides 
the ordinary temples, the Armenians boasted, like 
other neighbourmg and distant nations, seven 
main sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. 34), which 
were often the scenes of great concourses of people 

f athered there for worship and religious festivities. 

'reasure-houses were connected with the great 
sanctuaries {ib. pp. 586, 591, 594 ; Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 48; Thoma Artsruni, i. 7), as they now are 
associated with the churches. Tiridates and 
Gregory plundered many of these on behalf of the 
poor and of the Church, during their campaign 
against the pagan sanctuaries of Armenia; and 
images and statues of deities were common, at 
least in later pagan times (Agathangelos, locc. 
citt . ; Moses of Chorene, ii. 14). 

Agathangelos (p. 34) describes the sacrifices of 
Chosroes after his return from victorious incursions. 

‘He commanded to seek the seven great altars of Armenia, 
and he honoured the sanctuaries of his ancestors, the Arsacids, 
with white bullocks, white rams, white horses and mules, with 
gold and silver ornaments and gold embroidered and frinp^ed 
silken coverings, with golden wreaths, silver sacrificial basms, 
desirable vases set with precious stones, splendid garments, and 
beautiful ornaments. Also he gave a fifth of his booty and 
great presents to the priests.’* 

In Bayazid (the ancient Bagravand) an old 
Armenian relief was found with an altar upon 
which a strange animal stands, and on each side a 
man clothed in a long tunic. One is beardless, 
and carries a heavy club. The other has a beard. 
Their head-gears, rhrygian in character, differ in 
detaEs. Both of them raise their hands in the 
attitude of worship (Alishan, op. cit. p. 161). 

The prevalent word for a pagan priest in 
Armenian, Tiurm, is a loan-word from the Syriac 
kumrdt, * priest,’ although mog, ‘ magian,’ may also 
have been used. The place of sacrifice was perhaps 
called spandaran (connected with Avesta spmta, 
‘holy’), a word which is now current only in the 
sense of ‘ slaughter-house.’ This makes it possible 
that originally slaughtering had a sacrificial 
character. Christianitv did away with all impure 
rites and human sacrifices which were of a local 
character, but animal sacrifices survived the fall of 
paganism (Conybeare in AJTh vii., 1903, p. 63). 

In many of the sanctuaries, which, like the 
modem monasteries, were also places of religious 
hospitality, particularly in the country, sacrifices 
were distributed to strangers (Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 66). Besides animals, flower- wreaths and ^een 
twigs (the harsom of the Avesta?) were offered 
(Agathangelos, p. 49), and probably also fruit and 
money. 

The priesthood must have been hereditary in a 
well-organized caste. There was a high priest, 
sometimes of royal blood (Moses of Chorene, ii. 53, 
65), and the Vahunis are mentioned as a priestly 
family by Moses of Chorene (ii. 8), while another 
priestly family was perhaps that of the Bpandvms. 
The priests were probably very numerous in 
temple-towns, and they certainly possessed great 
wealth and extensive lands and villages, which 
were later confiscated for the benefit of the 
Christian Church (Agathangelos, pp. 686 ff., 590, 
594, 610). Of native Armenian magi as a caste 
* Sacrifices were occasions of great rejoicing, and it would 
seem that not only the flesh of the animals, but also their 
blood, was consumed (Agathangelos, pp, 73-74; Faustus of 
Byzantium, iv. 4). 
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we have no record, although we read of magians 
(Moses of Chorene, ii. 48), The existence of 
priestesses in ancient Armenia is not absolutely 
certain, although we have the old compound 
krmanuish meaning ‘priestess/ 

A oritacal study of the Armenian Ohurch calendar and 
ceremonies would probably reveal much that could be referred 
to the pre-Christian rituaL During Lent, for example, the 
morning service is opened with an abjuration of the devil and 
all his works— an elaborate formula, which is recited while the 
whole congregation turn their backs to the altar and look 
towards the west, with arms hanging rigidly at the sides. 
Athough the abjuration is usual in me baptism of all ritualistic 
churches, this particular form may well have been derived 
from the ancient cult of the country. Evidently the Armenians 
considered the west as the abode of the devils, for Eznik says 
in his aphorisms (p. SIS): ‘Honey is sweet, but it harms a 
diseased body. Good counsel and rebuke are useful, but they 
do not benefit those who have set their faces westward*’ * 


The old Armenian calendar also bears traces of 
ancient Persian influence, TrB (Tir), M^heJcan 
(Mitbra), Ahzhm (Atars), and Erotig (Pablavi 
Fravar^lgan) are common also to the Persian 
year (cf. art. Calendar [Persian]). The other 
months of the ancient Armenian calendar have 
names of Armenian and p^erhaps also two of 
Caucasio (Georgian) origin (fiagopian, ‘Armenian 
Months,^ in Bansser, 1900; Gray, *On certain 
Persian and Armenian Month-Names as influenced 
W the Avestan Calendar,* in JAOS xxviii,). 
The names of the days of the month, as pven by 
Shah Tchrped (Alishan, op. dt p. 143), have but 
few points of contact with the Zoroastrian (Yasna 

xvi. 3-6 ; Siroza i.-ii. ; Bnndahishn xxvii. 24 ; 
Shdpast4a~SMyast xxii.-xxiii. j al-Birtol, Chron- 
ologv, p. 53). 

The Armenians shared with the Persians some 
of the characteristic superstitions and usages of 
the Avesta. One of them is the evil eye ( VmdldSd 
XX. 3, 7, xxii. 2 ; Bundahishn xxviii, 33, 36). In 
Moses of Chorene, ii. 47, we read that king 
Ervand had so powerful an evil eye that he could 
break stones asimder by looking fixedly at them. 
The general belief is that people upon whom the 
evil eye is cast pine away without knowing the 
cause of their aUment, and nothing is safe from it. 
There are special prayers and ceremonies to break 
the spell of the evil eye (Alishan, op. cit. p. 385 ; 
Abeghian, op. cit. pp, 123-127). The modern 
Armenians have the same abhorrence for parings 
of nails and hair as the Avesta (cf. Vendtdad, 

xvii. ); nor may fire and water be defiled 
(Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 57-58, 66). These super- 
stitions of the later Armenians, like many other 
beliefs noted above, were probably imported in 
ancient times. Among the greatest requirements 
of the Avesta we find next-of-kin marriages (cf. 
Justi in G'rimdriss d&r iran. PhUologie, li. 434- 
437 ; J ackson, ib. 682, and the references there 
^ven). The only well-known instance of this in 
^menia is the marriage of Tigranes m. with his 
sister Erato, a few years before the Christian era, 
although it seems to have been frequent among 
the nobles (Moses of Chorene, iii. 20 ; Paustus of 
Byzantium, iv. 4). 

V. Conclusions.^Out study suggests the 
following reflexions :—(!) Great as is the mass 
of Zoroastrian material in Armenian paganism, 
it has also serious gaps. Was it ever complete? 
(2) We find the existing material in a quite 
uncertain shape. The substantial deviations from 
Zoroastrianism are considerable, as in the case of 
Anahit and in the worship of fire and water. The 
Zoroastrian angels are full-fledged deities in 
Armenian paganism ; hut primitive traits are not 
lacking, as in the case of Spenta Armaiti. (3) 
There is no trace of a highly developed system 
of theology, ritual and legalistic observance, as 
in Zoroastrianism. Abstract beings, the personifi- 

* Avesta the north is the dweUing-pIace of evil spirits 
Vendtdad vu. 2, xix. 1 ; A7%d-i-Vir^ xvm n). ^ 


cations of ideas, virtues, and vices, are quite 
absent. We find no theological systematization 
of the heavenly army, no developed dualism, no 
caste of magi, and no widely spread fire-altars. 
(4) There is no record of any Zoroastrian propa- 

f anda in Armenia, or of any religious fellowship 
etween Persia and Armenia. When the Sasanians 
persecuted Christian Armenia, about a.d. 460, 
they said nothing about a return to the ancient 
faith, nor did the Armenians ever call their 
paganism Zoroastrian. (5) It is probable that 
Zoroastrianism gradually penetrated Armenia 
under the Achsemenian kings and under the 
Arsacids, but we have no exact knowledge as to 
when or how. (6) The study here presented must 
not be regarded as a complete picture of Armenian 
paganism. Both the pantheon and the world of 
minor spirits contained other non-Zoroastrian 
names and beliefs which have been omitted ; hut 
the old religion of Armenia was mainly Iranian, 
and may be described as Zoroastrianism of a 
corrupt type. 

It is probable that the ancient Armenians themselves con- 
ceived their pantheon as containing the following deities: 
Aramazd, as chief god ; Anahit, as chief and favourite goddess ; 
Vahaga, as the national god of war and heroism ; the sun and 
the moon ; Mihr ; and Tir as the god of human destiny, whose 
relation to learning and eloquence has a Greek flavour. Deities 
of a lower magnitude of importance disappeared more easily 
from the popular memory. Along with these Persian deities, 
there wore also an Elamitic goddess Nan6 (the Babylonian 
Nanft, cf. also the ‘Persian’ goddess Nanm of 2 Mac 118), the 
Syrian Astxik (Venus), and the Syrian Barsham (Ba’al-Shemin). 
Ihese three must have migrated into Armenia {during post- 
Alexandrian times, perhaps Bo^elgdnger of some of iAe 
native deities, though whether they formed a group, Barsham- 
Astxik-Nan5, corresponding to Aramazd-Anahit-Vahagn, as 
Jensen (EittUer tma Armmier^ p. 181 ff.) suggests, is a less 
plausible hypothesis. At aU events they soon asserted them- 
selves as independent and separate deities, so that Astxik could 
become the paramour of Vahagn and have a temple in the 
sacred town of Yashtishat, where Anahit also had a sanctuary. 
After Alexander, and especially in Roman times, the Armenians 
came under strongly Hellenistic influences, and began to seek 
parallels between the Greek and their own deities. It would 
also seem that during this period the worship of the sun and 
the moon became somewhat neglected. Otherwise, we cannot 
understand why Agathangelos makes so littie of them. The 
ancient Armenmns were also very much jriven to divination 
and witchcraft (Moses of Chorene, i 30, u. 66 ; Ohan Manta- 
gnni, op. eit. xxvi. ; Alishan, op. cit. pp. 360-409). 

Litbraturb.— W indischmann, * Die persische An&hita oder 
Anaitis’ mAbhancUungen derkbnig. bayr.Akad. der Wissensch. 
I Cl. viii. pt. 1, Munich, 1856; Emin, ‘Recherche snr le 
paganisme arm^nien ’ in Revue de rorientf N.S. v. 18; La^arde, 
Armen. Studien, Gottingen, 1877, and Furim, Gottingen, 
1887;! Johannissiany, ArTnm. Bibliothek iv., ‘Marchen und 
Sagen,’ Leipzig, 1887 ; Sarkissian, Agathangelos and his many- 
centuried Mystery (Arm.), Venice, 1892; Mkrttschian, Die 
PauUkianer, Leipz^, 1893 ; von (Jutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
iii., Leipzig, 1892 ; Tch^raz, * Notes sur la mythol. ann6n.’ in 
Transact, of the 9th Ird&mxtt. Congrms of Orientalists, ii., 
London, 1893; Nazarethian, ‘Armenians and Armenian 
Mythology’ in JBazmawSp (Arm.), 1893-94; Karakashian, 
Crit. Mist, of Armenia (Arm.), pt. i. ch. 8, Tiflis, 1895; 
Balassanian, Hist of Armmia^ (Arm.), Tiflis, 1895, p. 74 ff. ; 
Cumont, Tecctes et mon. fgwis relaL aua mysUres de Mithra, 
Brussels, 1896-99, and Du Mysterim des Mithra, Leipzig, 
1903 ; Gelzer, * Zur armen. Gotterlehre ’ in JBerichte der kbnig. 
Sachs. GeselUoh. der Wissemch., phil.-higt. Olasse, 1896, pp. 99- 
148 ; Alishan, Ancient Faith of the Armenians (Arm.), Venice, 
1896 ; St. Clair-Tisdall, Conversion of Armenia to the Chru- 
tian Faith, Oxford, 1897, p. 48 ff.; Hiibschmann,, Armen. Gram. 
i., Leipzig, 1897; Jensen, Eittvter und Armenier, Strassburg; 
1898, p. 177 ff. ; Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 1899 
Carriere, Les huit sanetuaires de VArmAnie payenne, Pans{ 
1899 ; Stackelberg, * Iranian Influence on the Relmous Beliefs 
of the Ancient Armenians’ in Report of Imperial Archceolog. 
Soc. of Moscow, Oriental Comm. ii. pt. 2 (Russian), Moscow, 
1901 ; Daghavarian, * Ancient Rel^ons of the Armenians 
in BanssBr (Arm.), 1903 ; Weber, Die kathol. Kirche in Ar- 
menien, Freiburg, 1903, p. 25 ff. ; Hommel, Grundriss derGeog. 
und Gesch. des alien Orients, i., Munich, 1904 ; Geiger- Kuhn, 
Grundriss der ira/n. Philologu, ii., Strassburg, 1904; Arakelian, 
‘La Relig. anc. des Arm4niens’ in Verhandl. des zweiten 
intemat. Kongresses fur allgem. Religionsg^eh., Basel, _1906, 
pp. 291-292 ; also numerous articles in Handis Amsoreay, 
Vienna, 1887 ff., and in Pauly- Wissowa. 

M. H. Ananikian* 

ARMENIA (Christian).— I. THE BEGiNNims 
OF Christianity. — The national legends and 
traditions of Armenia are rich in information regard- 
ing the introduction of Christianity into the country. 
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In particular, it is said to have been preached by 
Apostles or discMes of Apostles, such as St. Bartho- 
lomew and St. Thaddaeus. But it has been proved 
that these legends did not appear till late m the 
literature of Armenia, and that they were borrowed 
largely from the literature of Greece. Christianity 
certainly penetrated to Armenia, as elsewhere, by 
means of the living voice. The Apostles and their 
successors had early formed the habit of visiting 
the Churches founded by them ; and the teaching 
of the gospel was continued and propagated in the 
Christian communities long before written docu- 
ments came into use ; but the names of these first 
preachers have not come down to us with any 
certainty. Yet, however meagre the information 
furnished by history may be, we are quite entitled 
to maintain that Christianity reached Armenia 
through Antioch, before the time of Gregory the 
Illuminator. The first Christian documents that 
the Armenians made use of were written in Syriac, 
and this language was used in the Armenian 
liturgy till the reform of Gregory the Illuminator. 
After Antioch we might mention Edessa and Nisibis 
as centres from which Christianity spread into the 
different provinces of the kingdom ox Armenia. 

Litbraturs. — T he works, in Armenian and in translation, of 
Armenian writers : Koriun, Elisaeus the Teacher (Vartc^mC), 
Eznik, Agathangelos, Lazarus of Pharpe, Seheos, Zenobius of 
Klag, Faustua of Byzantium, Moses of Ohorene. A. Lipsius, 
Die apohr. Apostelgesch. und AposteUegenden (Brunswick, 1883- 
1890); A. Carri^re, La Ligende d^Ahgar dans Vhistoire 
d'ArmSnie de Mdise de Khoren (Paris. 1896); H. Gelzer, ‘Die 
Anfange der armen. Kirche* in BenehU aeft lOnigl. Sdchs. 
Gesellscha/tder iFissenscAa/fen, phil.-hist. Olasse (1896) ; Petit,* 
fasc. vu. col. 1892-1893. 

II. Extension of Christianity in Armenia. 
— St. Gregory the Illuminator. — Gregory the 
Illuminator belonged to the royal race of the Axsa- 
cids. When quite young he escaped the massacre 
of his family (A. D. 238), and took refuge in Roman 
territory. He studied at Caesarea, and returned 
to Armenia when the kingdom was re-established 
under Tiridates il. (A.D. 261). After being perse- 
cuted for his faith, he attained to honour, and 
baptized the king and a large number of his 
subjects. He went again to Csesarea, where he 
was consecrated bishop by Bishop Leontius, thus 
forming the link of spiritual connexion between 
the Cappadocian metropolis and the young 
Armenian Churches, When he was made bishop, 
Gregory fixed his residence at Yashtishat, and had 
a church and an episcopal palace built there. He 
substituted Armenian for Greek as the language of 
the liturgy, in order to have easier access to the 
masses of the people, and created twelve ei)iscopal 
sees, at the head of which he placed, as titulars, 
converted pagan priests. He instituted ecclesi- 
astical offices, making them hereditary in the 
sacerdotal families, and he created in his own 
family the supreme office of Catholicos. At first 
this title designated only the principal bishop of the 
country; later it came to mean an independent 
patriarch. The Gregorian and national Armenian 
Church, founded afterwards, lived its own autono- 
mous life, while recognizing for some years a sort 
of supremacy in the mother Church of Caesarea. 

LiTBRATURB.^Mgr. Ormanian, Le Vatican et Us ArtrUniens 
(Rome, 1873); von Gutschmid, Kleins Schriften (Leipzig, 
1892); H. Gelzer, ‘Die Anfange der armen. Kirche’ mBerichte 
der K&nigl. Sachs. GeselUch. der Wissensch., phil.-hist. Olasse 
(1896) ; Fetit,* fasc. vii. col. 1898 ; S. Weber, Die katholische 
Kirche i/n Anmnien (Freibnrg, 1903) ; Malan, Life and Times 
of St. Gregory (Eng. tr. 1868). 

III. The Gregorian Armenian Church.— 
I. Doctrine. — ^The creed of the Armenian Church 
is identical with the pseudo- Athanasian Creed which 
was introduced into Armenia by the Syrians, and 

* In this art. the foil, abbrew. are used:— Petit *L. Petit, 

‘ Arm^nie * in Diet, de thiol, eaiholique (Paris, 1902) ; Macler=s 
F Macler, Catalogue des manuserits arminiens et giorgiens 
de la BiUiothhque Nationals (Paris, 1908). 


in the 6th cent, took the place of the Nicene Creed. 
In the 14th cent, another creed was much in use 
in the Armenian Church. It was a compilation of 
formulas borrowed from various creeds, and was 
current until the middle of the 19th century. The 
religious heads of the Armenian Church several 
times formulated professions of faith intended to 
complete, explain, and fix the meaning of the 
Armenian Creed, W e must mention the profession 
of faith addressed in 1166 by Nerses Shnorhali 
to Manuel Comnenus; that presented to pope 
Pius IV. by Abgar, the Ambassador of the 
Catholicos Michael of Etchmiadzin (1562-1563) ; 
that of the Catholicos Azarias of Sis (1585) ; that 
addressed in 1671 by David, the Armenian arch- 
bishop of Isfahan, to Louis XIV. ; those addressed 
to the same king by Stephen and James, the 
Armenian archbishops at Constantinople (1671), 
and by Caspar, the Armenian bishop of Cairo. 
On the other hand, the Roman Curia imposed on 
the Armenian Church two professions of faith : 

(1) the constitution of Eugenius IV., ExnltaU Deo ; 

(2) the creed of Urban vm., intended for all the 
Christians of the East. 

Litkratgre.— Le chevalier Ricaut, The Present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches^ A..D. 1678 (London, 1679); 
E. Dulaurier, Histoire, dogmes^ traditions et liturgie de 
Viglise armin. orientals'^ (Paris, 1857); A. Balgy, Historia 
doetriim catholicce inter Armenos (Vienna, 1878) ; Ar§ak Ter- 
Mikelian, Die armen. Kirche (Leipzig, 1892) ; J. Catergian, 
De fidei ^mbolo, quo Armenii utuntur dbservationes (Vienna, 
1893); F. Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol (Leipzig, 1894); 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alien 
Kirche^ (Breslau, 1897) ; Macler, Nos. 141, 145. 

The following are the chief points of doctrine on 
which the creed of the Armenian Church differs 
from that of other ^ Christian communities. As 
regards the Procession of the Holy Spirit, after 
much hesitation and even much indifference, the 
Gregorian Armenians profess that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, and reject the Filioque. 
The Armenians reject the decisions of the Chal- 
cedon Council relative to the Incarnation ; they 
call themselves Monoplnrgites, admitting only one 
nature in Christ. The Gregorians, in reciting the 
Trisagion,^ retain the addition qui crucifixus es pro> 
nohis, while some Catholic Armenians have re- 
jected it. The Gregorians deny purgatory, but 
they pray for the dead like the Catholics, con- 
secratmg to this devotion the day after Epiphany, 
Easter, the Transfi^ation, the Assumption, the 
Exaltation of the Cross, and the day of the holy 
Vardanians. 

There is diversity of opinion among the Armenian 
doctors regarding the primacy of the Pope. The 
patriarchs, being equal in power, are co-ordinate 
the one with the other, and not subordinate 
to a superior patriarch. The Churches were 
founded by the Apostles and their disciples. These 
were sent by Jesus Christ, not by Peter; thus 
nothing enjoins the primacy of the Pope as a 
fundamental dogma of the Christian Church. The 
Armenians baptize by immersion, repeated at the 
name of each of the Divine Persons ; nence a triple 
immersion. The anointing is with holy oil, and 
the person baptized receives the name of the saint 
whose festival is celebrated on the day of the 
baptism. Only the priest can baptize, and baptism 
may be administered even to a child already dead. 
Confirrmtion follows very soon after baptism. The 
anointing is done on the forehead, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ears, the mouth, the shoulders, the 
breast, the hands, and the feet. Each anointing 
is accompanied by a special formula. The Ar- 
menians make use of unleavened bread and of 
wine immixed with water as elements for the 
Eucharist. They make confession principally on 
the occasion of the great festivals, preferably at 
Epiphany or at Easter. They admit in theory the 
sacrament of Extresne Unction^ but they never 
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administer it, Tlie Gregorians liaTe a Merarchy 
of orders very careftilly organized, inclndmg the 
office of precentor and reader ; then the inferior 
orders or porter, reader, exorcist, and candle- 
lighter; and the superior orders of suh-deacon, 
deacon, and priest. The consecration of bishops is 
reserved for the Catholicos. Marriage is permitted 
to the inferior clergy, rigorous celibacy being 
enjoined only on the vart^eds and the bishops. 
"Women are not excluded from the functions of 
the deacon. In Anatolia the Catholic Armenian 
priests are generally married ; elsewhere they 
observe more freely the law of celibacy, which is 
not obligatory on them. When a priest has to say 
Mass, he passes the preceding night in the church. 
When a priest who is already married has to 
receive ordination, he spends forty days in the 
church ; then there is a social repast, during which 
the wife of the priest sits on a stool, and keeps her 
mouth, her eyes, and her ears shut, as a si^ of the 
reserve which she exercises with regard to the 
functions of her husband. 

Literature. — Galano, Condliatio EccUsub Armevm cum JBo- 
mana (Rome, 1690) ; de Moni, Histoire critiqw de la cr^ance 
et des coutumes des nations du Levant (Frankfort;, 169^ ; G. 
Avedichian, JHssertazione sopra la processione dello Smrito 
Santo dal Padre e dal FipUuolo (Venice, 1824), and SxUle cor- \ 
rezionifatte at libri ecclesvasticiarmeni nell* anno 1577 (Venice, 
1868) ; J . B. Ai^an, * La chiesa armena e rEutichianismo ' in Bes- 
sartonCt vii. \ £. Azarian, Ecdesias armenm traditio de romani 
pontifids primatu, mrisdictione et inerrabili magisterio 
1870); A. Balgy, Mistoria doctrincB catholiece inter Armenos 
unionisgue eorum cum Eedesia romana in condlio Flormtmo 
(Vienna, 1878) ; J. Issaverdenz, Bites et cir^monies de Viglise 
arrnAnienne (Venice, 1876) ; Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1950-1958, 

2 . Councils. —Besides the councils common to 
Christianity, the Armenian Church has national 
councils, of which the following are the most 
important. Setting aside the traditional accounts 
relative to the first councils, the authenticity of 
which is more than doubtful, we must mention the 
Council of Yashtishat (c. 365 A.©.), held under 
Nerses the Great. Regulations were laid down 
regarding the laws of marriage, fasting, hospitals, 
and the schools where the young were taught 
Greek and Syriac. The laws for the monastic 
orders were there determined. Later, Sahak is 
said to have promulgated in A.D. 426, at a Council 
of Valarshapat, a certain number of rules intended 
to regulate the observance of festivals, funeral 
feasts, and the conduct of the clergy and prieste. 
The canons of the Council of Shahapivan {A.D. 447) 
have for their special aim the refutation of the 
heresies which invaded Armenian Christianity and 
threatened to extinguish it. This was also the 
aim of the Council of Yashtishat (A.D. 449). At 
the Coimcil of Valarshapat (A.D. 491) the Armenians 
made common cause with the Georgians and the 
Albanians in condemning the Council of Chalcedon ; 
and this decision was maintained and affirmed still 
more definitely at the Council of Tvin (A.D. 526), 
where the two festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for the 6 th of January. In A.©. 596 
another Council of Tvin condemned the Chalcedon 
decrees. At the Council of Karin (c. 633 A.©.), 
Heraclius summoned the Greeks and Armenians, 
and had the union between these two nations pro- 
claimed ; the festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for different days, and the formma qui 
crucijixus es pro nobis was removed from the 
Trisagion. Another Council of Tvin (A.©. 645), 
condemned once more the Council of Chalcedon. 
John of Odzun, who is said to have summoned the 
Council of Manazkert about A.©. 719, gathered 
into a volume the canons of the Fathers and of the 
councils previous to the 8 th century. About A.©. 
770 the Synod of Partav fixed the books of the 
Old Testament which the Armenians regarded as 
authentic, and made rules relating to certain 
details of ecclesiastical discipline. At the Council 
of Shirakavan, held in A.©. 882, the Armenians 


accepted the decrees of the Chalcedon Council, 
anathematized the Councils of Manazkert, settled 
the articles of their faith in fifteen canons, and 
made peace with the Greeks, In the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus, several attempts were made to 
bring about a union between the Greeks and the 
Armenians. They resulted in the Council of Rom- 
Kla (A.D. 1179), at which Nerses of Lambron de- 
livered a discourse on conciliation which is still 
famous. At the Council of Tarsus (A.©. 1196), 
Nerses of Lambron delivered another discourse 
with a view to the union. The Council of Sis (A.©. 
1243) laid down rules regarding the election and 
nomination of priests, bishops, etc. ; the Councils 
of A.©. 1307 ana 1316 ratified the preceding ones, 
and furnish a complete profession of faith of the 
Armenian Church at this time. In A.©. 1439 the 
Armenians took part in the Council of Florence. 

Along with these principal councils there were a 
number of special councils and synods, for the 
decrees of which we refer our readers to the works 
which deal specially with them. 

Liteeatubx. — CL Galano, Ccnmliaiio EccUswe armenae cum 
Bomana (Bome^ 1690) ; H. Gelzer in Berichte d. kgl, Sachs. Ges. 
d. Wise. (Leipzig, 1896) ; J. B. Asgian, * La Chiesa armena e 
TArianismo' in Bessarione, vi. ; J. Issaverdens, Hist, of the Ar- 
meniam C'A-urcA (Venice, 1876) ; F. C. Conybeare,* The Armenian 
Canons of St. Sahak, Catholicos of Armenia ' in AJTh. voL ii. 
(1898), p. 828; Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer 
xm byzantinisehen Kauerreiche (Leipzig, 1898) ; Hefele, Hist. 
q/ tM Church Coundls (Eng. tr., Edin., 6 vols., 1896); E. 
iOnlanrier, Becherches sur la ekronologie arm&nienne (Paris, 
1869), Historiens arfniniens des Croisimes (Pans, 1869). t. L ; 
Domini Joannis Ozniensis opera, ed. by J. B. Aucher (Venice, 
1834); E. Azarian, Ecclesice armenae traditio de romani ponti- 
Ads hrimatu (Rome, 1870) ; Mgr. Ormanian, Le Vatican et 
les J.rmMiens (Rome, 187^; P, Hunanian, Hist, of the (Ecu- 
menical Councils of ike East (in Armenian) (Vienna, 1847); 
Mgr. Abel Mikitariantr, Mist, of the Coundls of the Armenian 
Church (in Armenian) (Valarshapat, 1874) ; the works, in Ar- 
menian and in translation, of Koriun, Agathangelos, Elisans, 
Eznik, Sebeos, Moses of Ohorene; Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1926- 
1933 ; J. Dashian, Catalog der armen. Handschriften . . . zu 
Wien (Vienna* 1896); Macler, s.w. *Oonciles,* * Canons,* and 
the names of places where the councils were held. 

3 . Festivals. — ^The Armenian Church celebrates 
five principal festivals : Christmas, Easter, Trans- 
figuration, Ajssumption, and Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. The day before these festivals is devoted 
to the Church, the day after to the commemoration 
of the dead. 

The day before Christmas the poor boys of a 
village or town go from door to door, or from 
terrace to terrace, holding in their hands lanterns 
made from gourds, sing a Christmas carol, and 
receive fruit and cakes as a reward. 

The festival of the Transfiguration ( Va/rdavaf) is 
called the Festival of Roses, after an old heathen 
festival which was celebrated on the same day. 
On the day preceding this festival, the commemora- 
tion of the Tabernacle of the Jews is held. On 
that day people sprinkle each other with water 
when they meet in the streets ; and in certain pro- 
vinces of Armenia pigeons are set free, either in 
recollection of the Deluge, or as a symbol of Astlik, 
the Armenian Venus. 

On the day before the Assumption, the vision of 
Gregory the Illuminator is commemorated. 

According to the canons of the Armenian Church, 
the priests are allowed to receive as offerings the 
skin and the right shoulder of the animals sacri- 
ficed in the churches on the days of the great 
festivals, in commemoration of the souls 01 the 
dead, or in honour of some ^eat saint. 

Other festivals play an important part in the 
religious life of Armenia. The day before Candle- 
mas (Presentation in the Temple), fires are lit in 
the courts of the churches, and the people dance 
round them, jump over them, and so on. 

The festival of Vidak (Fate) is one of the min- 
cipal Armenian festivals, and one of those vmch 
seem to he relics of pagan times. It begins on the 
day before Ascension Thursday, and lasts till the 
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Sunday of Pentecost. The day before Ascension 
the young girls of the village meet together and 
choose several of their number to organize the 
festival. The members of this committee take a 

E itcher made of baked clay, fill it with water drawn 
rom seven fountains or seven wells, and close the 
mouth of the pitcher -with flowers gathered from 
seven fields; then each of the girls throws some 
object into it (bracelet, ring, button, bead from a 
rosary, etc.), wishing at the same time some good 
wish for her father, brother, or sweetheart. They 
have to shut their eyes while throwing the object 
into the pitcher and meditate dee^y on their 
wish. On the Wednesday or Thursday night they 
hide the pitcher in the corner of a garden in the 
open air, to expose it to the influence of the stars, 
and they watch that it is not taken by the boys, 
who prowl about there all night, and try to dis- 
cover it and carry it off*. If the young men suc- 
ceed in taking it, they give it back to the girls only 
in exchange for a large quantity of eggs and olive 
oil, which they have to offer. If, on the other hand, 
the young men do not succeed in getting possession 
of the pitcher, the mrls sing soims in which they 
are made fun of (A. Tchobanian, Chants populaires 
arm^nienst pp. 57-59 ; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
VolJcsglauhey Leipzig, 1899, pp. 62-66. 

Marriage, baptism, and burial are family festi- 
vals which are the occasion of special ceremonies 
and customs in Armenia. 

(a) Marriage, — ‘ Among the Armenians, children 
are betrothed from their earliest youth, sometimes 
when only three years old, sometimes as soon as 
born. When the mothers on both sides have agreed 
to marry their son and daughter, they propose the 
union to their husbands, who always sanction the 
choice of the wives. The mother of the boy then 
goes to the friends of the girl, with two old women 
and a priest, and presents to the infant maiden a 
ring from the future bridegroom. The boy is then 
brought, and the priest reads a portion of the 
Scripture, and blesses the parties. The parents 
of the girl make the priest a present, in accord- 
ance with their means, refreshments are partaken 
of by the company, and this constitutes the cere- 
monies of the betrothals. Should the betrothals 
take place during the infancy of the contracting 
parties, and even should twenty years elapse before 
the boy can claim his bride, he must every year, 
from the day he gives the ring, send his mistress at 
Easter a new dress, ’ etc. ( J ones, his- 

toricalf legendary ^ anecdotal^ Loud. 1877, p. 312 f.). 

It frequently happens that the bridegroom-elect 
does not see his betrothed during the engagement. 
On the marriage day a priest and a sub-deacon 
go to the house of the bride. The bridegroom 
arrives there with great pomp, and receives for 
that day the title of king, while the bride is called 
queen. The latter is then veiled, the priest says 
some prayers and blesses the young husband and 
wife, and then they set out for the church, where 
the nuptial blessing is pronounced and Mass is 
celebrated. The priest places on the head of each 
a crown, which they retain from three days to a 
week. The company sing wedding hymns on the 
way to and from the church. After a few days 
the priest goes and receives back the crowns, and 
then the young people^s married life begins. Mar- 
riage cannot be celebrated during fasts or the 
dominical festivals, of which there are about 260 
in the year. 

(5) Baptism, — ^A short time after the birth of a 
child, the parents and the god-father carry him to 
church. They stop at the entrance, and the priest 
recites some prayers, after which they go into the 
church, making as many genuflexions as the number 
of days of the child’s life, and the god-father makes 
confession. Then the infant’s clothes are taken off, 


and he is immersed three times, his head turned 
towards the west, his feet towards the east, and 
his face towards the sky. After the baptismal 
water the priest anoints the child’s head several 
times with holy oil, and clothes him in a linen 
robe. The child is then made to adore the Cross, 
and is taken home in state. 

(c) Burial, — The day before that on which the 
body is to be carried to the church, the relatives, 
neighbours, and friends of the deceased meet in the 
house, each bringing a lamp with three or seven 
wicks, which they arrange, all lighted, round the 
coffin, and then they begin to sing in turn some 
funeral hymns. On All Souls’ days (Christmas, 
Easter, Assumption, Transfiguration, Invention of 
the Cross) the families invite a popular poet to sing 
over the grave at the cemetery the praises of the 
person who has just died (A. Tchobanian, op, cit, 
p. 119). For some days after the funeral ceremony 
the priest goes to visit the relatives of the deceased ; 
then on the Saturday of this week of mourning the 
relatives and friends meet and take part in a social 
repast, the remains of which are distributed among 
the poor. 

Litejratues.— E. Bore, ArrrUnie (Paris, 1888); J. Issa- 
verden*, Rites et cirimonies de V4glise arminienne (Venice, 
1876); Petit, fasc. vii. ; A. Tchobanian, Chants populaires 
amUniem (Paris, 1903), Le* Trouvhres aT7n4niens (Paris, 1906), 
p. 130J; F. C. Conybeare, RituaU Armenorum (Oxford, 1906). 

4 . Saints of the Armenian Church, — ^A glance 
at the Armenian Menology will suffice to show 
that the Armenian Church has adopted a large 
number of the saints of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. It has, besides, its national saints, for 
whom it has naturally great veneration. The 
principal of these are St. Khipsime and St. Gaiana, 
who fled from Rome to avoid the carnal desires 
of the Emperor, and took refuge in Armenia, 
where their blood was shed for the cause of the 
gospel ; the saintly translators, Moses of Chorene, 
David the Philosopher, Eznik of Kolb, Elisseus 
the Vartabed, St. Mesrop ; and St. Sahak, St. Leo, 
St. Nerses Shnorhali, St. Nerses of Lambron, St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, and St. Nerses i. the 
Great. St. Vardan is the national saint and patriot 
par excellence. When Armenia was struggling in 
the 5th cent, against Persia and the introduction 
of Mazdaism, Vardan Mamikonian became the 
moving spirit in a general insurrection and in the 
struggle of Armeman Christianity against the 
Zoroastrian religion. He perished at the battle 
of Avarair; but the agitation for independence 
started by him continued for many years. St. 
Sarkis (Sargis or Sergius) is the saint invoked by 
prisoners, captives, those with difficulties to face, 
and especially by young rirls in order to obtain 
a handsome sweetheart. If it snows at the festival 
of St. Jacob or St. James, it is said that the beard 
of the saint is falling on the earth. St. Karapet 
(John the Baptist) is regarded in Armenia as the 
most influential of the saints. His seat is at Mush, 
where his relics are found in the church named 
after him, which is one of the principal places of 
pilgrimage of the Armenians. Women are for- 
bidden to enter the enclosure within which is the 
tomb of the saint, because it was women, Herodias 
and Salome, who caused John the Baptist to be 
beheaded. Young girls give a needle to friends 
going to kiss the tomb, begging them to rub it 
against the tombstone, so that they may be able 
with this sanctified needle to produce marvellous 
embroidery. Young women cannot go and kiss 
the tomb unless they make a vow never to marry. 
Those who have maae this vow are allowed to sing 
with the choir during Mass (A. Tchobanian, Chants 
popvXaires amUniens^ p. 149, n. 1 ). According to 
John Mamikonian, a very pious Armenian princess 
who was determined to enter the sanctuary was 
almost immediately smitten by Heaven as a pun- 
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ishment for her presumption (V. Langlois, Collec- 
tion des historiens anc. et mod, de rArrrUnie, i, 
348, 362 f.). St, Karapet is the patron of the 
hards {trouvdres)^ who go on pilgrimage to ask him 
to heighten their poetic imagination. 

LirmATXiRa — H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia^ Trmeh and 
Studies (London, 1901); A. Tchobanian, Les Trouvhres ar- 
m&niens (Paris, 1906) ; * Zenob de Klag * and ‘ Jean Mamikonian * 
in V. Langlois, CoUection des hiMorUns anc, et mod. de VAr- 
mcnie (Paris, 1867), t. i. 

5* Sects. — ^Armenian Christianity, in the course 
of the centuries, has had to struggle against the 
assaults of different sects and heresies in order 
to preserve its homogeneity. Gnosticism pene- 
trated into Armenia in the 2nd cent.; Marcionism 
also crept into the Armenian Church and was 
refuted by Eznik [Des Wardapet Eznik von Kolh^ 
wider die Sekten, tr. by Joh. Michael Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. i72). About the same time are 
found traces of the Borboriani and the Messalians, 
of which sects the Paulicians seem to be a con- 
tinuation through the Middle Ages. Mention is 
made also of the existence of Adoptianist churches 
as early as the 3rd century. The most important 
sect of the Middle Ages was that of the Paulicians, 
famous for their struggle against the worship of 
images. It has been estawished by Conybeare 
that they were Adoptianists, They believed that 
Jesus was bom a man, and that He became Christ 
at the moment of His baptism ; but they did not 
regard^ Him as equal to God the Father. The 
Paulicians practised adult baptism. The Thon- 
dracians, a sect founded about A.D. 820 by 
Srnbat, rejected infant baptism, the worship of the 
saints, of the Virgin and of images, purgatory and 
the hierarchy. There still exist in the Caucasus 
some adherents of this sect. The Arevordians 
(* Sons of the Sun ’) are met with in the 12th cent. ; 
their doctrine recalls the old ideas of Armenian 
paganism. 

Lmn^TURB. — Nersetis Clajmsis opvra omniat ed. J, Oap- 
pelletti (Venice, 1838); Domini Joannis Ozniensis philosophi 
Armenionm, catholici opera, ed. J. B, Aucher (Venice, 1884); 
Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, DiePaulikCanerim oyzantmischen 
KaiserreicTie und wrwandte ketzeris(^ JSrscheinwngen in 
Armenien (Leipzig^ 1893); ‘Die Thondrakier in unsem Tagen’ 
in Zeitschr. fiir KirohengescMchte (1893) ; F. C. Conybeare, 
The Key of Truth, a Manual of the Paulician Church of Ar- 
menia (Oxford, 1898) ; Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1900 ; S. Weber, 
Die Icatholisohe Kirche in Armenien Freiburg, 1903). 

6. Superstitions and Peculiarities. — The Ar- 
menia^, although Christians, have, like other 
Christian peoples, popular beliefs and superstitions 
which have passed down through the ages. The 
peasa/Ut women believe that there exist three smrits 
of childbirth — ^the spirits of the evenings of jhies- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. The first two are 
virgins and sisters, and the third is their young 
brother. If the wives have not spent the evenings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday with thmr 
husbands, these spirits aid them in childbirth. 
The Sunday spirit remains near the door of the 
hirth-chamuer and fulfils all his sisters* orders ; 
he carries water and eggs, makes the fire, etc. 
The two sisters take the child, bathe it and pre- 
pare the omelet for the mother ; and sometimes 
they present a gift to the newly-hora child. But 
these spirits are also vindictive ; and when a woman 
does not respect them, they avenge themselves by 
tomenting her, and sometimes by killing the 
baby [Be^e des traditions populaires, x. [1896] 2). 
Each child has from its birth a guardian angel 
who protects him against evil spirits. This angS*s 
^ty IS to cut the child’s nails and amuse him with 
ttie golden apple which he holds in his hand. 
W hen the child is old enough, the guardian angel 
goes back to heaven. The child smues to him and 
stretches out his little arms [ib. x. 4). The Ar- 
menian peasants believe also that spirits of dis- 
ease exist. They are small in stature and wear 
triangular hats ; and they hold in their hands a 


white, a red, and a black branch. If they strike 
any one with the white branch, he will fall 
ill, but will soon recover ; if it is with the red, 
he will have to stay in bed for a long time ; 
but if it is with the black, then it is all over 
with him, and nothing will cure Mm. The spirits 
have books in which are written the names of the 
men who must die or fall ill, and the appointed 
days ; and the spirits act according to these hooks. 
The people believe also that there is a spirit called 
the ‘ Writer ’ {Grol\ who writes men’s names and 
the date of their death in a book called tbe ‘ b^k 
of the non-existent.’ 

The devs are tyrants possessing seven heads. 
They can throw the largest rocks a great distance. 
Their wrestling is Hke the shock of mountains, 
wMch causes lava to pour forth. The female 
dev is about the size of a Mil ; she throws back 
her left breast over ber right shoulder, and her 
right breast over her left shoulder. The devs 
prefer to dwell in very thick forests or deep 
caverns. They are ve^ rich in gold and silver, 
and possess horses of fire which enable them to 
cover great distances in the twinkling of an eye. 
Devs covet the company of young women of 
the human race, to whom they grant everything 
they ask. The young men are continually at war 
with the devs in order to get hack the women, who 
show the men how to carry out ruses by which 
they may become the masters of the devs, who are 
ignorant, cowardly, boastful, and narrow-minded 
(uTF X. 193-196 ; Grikor Chalatianz, Mdrchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, 1887, pp. xiv-xx). The witches 
are old women who have a tail which is not vis- 
ible during infancy, but which develops with age. 
They can oecome invisible when they wish, enter 
anywhere, and cross the world in a few minutes, 
j They mount on earthen jars, take in their hands 
a serpent which serves as a wMp, and, flying to 
the seventh heaven, pass over all the universe. 
They act chiefly in love intrigues. Their ordinary 
business is to enchant the heart of a young man 
or woman, car^ off a young girl in spite of her 
parents, and kill the irreconcilable rival or make 
him fall asleep [RTF x. 196). There are also 
good sorcerers, who are quite disposed, with the 
aid of supernatural powers, to render service to 
human bemgs (G. Chalatianz, Mdrchen tmd Sagen, 
p, xxxi ff. ; F. Macler, Contes arminiem, Paris, 
1905). The Armenians believe also in tbe exist- 
ence of dragons, and possess numerous tales and 
legends which refer to these supernatural heinp. 
The Armenians, especially those of Eastern 
menia, make great use of rolls of prayers contain- 
ing magical or talismanio formulas, intended to 
protect them against the evil eye, slander, the 
anger of enemies, against sorcerers and enchanters, 
false love, and the bite of serpents, to conciliate 
lords, kings, generals, and the great, and to exor- 
cize demons and other impure beings. These rolls 
of prayers are called Hprianos, or rather girpa- 
haran, because they include prayers attributed to 
St. Cyprian. They are generally ornamented with 
vignettes, which belong to somewhat rudimentary 
art, but are very much used by the people (see 
‘ Amulette’ and * Cyprianus-Buch ’ in jP. Jacobus 
Dashian, Catalog der armenischen Handschriften 
in der Mechitharistenbibliothek zu Wien, Vienna, 
1895 ; Macler, Nos. 97-102). 

Litbraturk. — M. Abeg-hian, Armenischer Volhsglavhe 
(Leipzig, 1899) ; G. Chalatianz, Mdrchen und Sagen (Leipzig, 
1887) ; H. von Wlislocki, Mdrchen und Sagen der Dukowincur 
und Siehenburger Armenier (Hamburg, 1892); A. G. Sekle- 
mian, The Golden Maiden, and other ^ Folk-Tales and Fa%ry 
Stories told in Armenia (Cleveland, Ohio, 1898). 

IV. Armenian Catholic Church or Ar- 
menian Caiholics. — There have been in almost 
all times Armenians who recognized more or less 
the supremacy of Borne. But it was recognized 
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only in a sporadic and casual way until the time 
of the Crusades, when the Armenians of the 
kingdom of Cilicia, or Lesser Armenia, were in 
constant contact with the Crusaders, and con- 
sequently with the Roman Curia.^ Later, in the 
14th cent., Dominican missionaries founded in- 
fluential communities of disciples in Armenia. 
These were the class of native missionaries known 
as * Uniters ’ {unitoTes)y and had as their first 
superior John of Kemi (or of Elhrna). He had a 
translation made of the works of Bartholomew 
of Bologne, who was sent to Armenia by Pope 
John xxii. in 1318 (Macler, No. 149). Subsequently, 
especially in the 17th cent., other orders established 
missions among the Armenians, particularly among 
the Armenians of Persia: the Augustinians at 
Isfahan, the Jesuits at Isfahan, Julfa, Erivan, 
etc. The French Lazarists settled at Tauris and 
at Isfahan. Soon all the communities extended 
their ramifications into all the principal Armenian 
centres of the East — Isfahan, Ormuz, Shiraz, 
Banderabbas, Hamadan, Shamakia, Erzerum, 
Trebizond, etc. 

Until the middle of the 18th cent.. Catholic 
Armenians did not form an autonomous com- 
munity ; now they have a hierarchy of their own, 
a recognized religious autonomy, and a patriarch 
who resides at Constantinople. These results have 
sprung from the dissensions which occurred between 
1737 and 1740 in connexion with the catholicate of 
Sis in Cilicia. The Catholicos of Sis was deposed, 
and he retired to Lebanon, where he founded the 
convent of Bzommar and a new religious order. 
This new state of things caused intestme quarrels 
between the Catholic and the Gregorian Armenians. 
We may note especially the quarrel of the 
Hassunists and the publication of the Bull 
Bevermrm. 

Litbraturb. — Galano, CancUiatio JScelesice armencB cvm 
romo/na (Eome, 1690) ; E. Scrosoppi, V Empire ottoman au 
pHnt de vue politiqvs wrs le milieu ae ta seconde moitU du edxe 
sitcU (Florence, 1876) ; A. Balcfy, Historia doctrinal catholicce 
inter ArmeTiosCVletiioAy 1878) ; A. Bor4, (Paris, 1838) ; 

L. Alishan, Sisacan^ contree de VArminie (Venice, 1893), an 
art. devoted to the ‘United Brethren’ in the cantons of 
Erinjak; de Damas, Coup d’oeil eur VArminie (Paris, 
1888); J. B. Piolet, Lee Missions catholiaues au ocixe 
(Paris, 1900) ; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and Studies 
(London, 1901) ; Petit, fasc. viL ; S. Weber, Die katlwlische 
Kirche in Armenien (Freiburg, 1908). For the disputes which 
have arisen over the subje^ of Avedik and Aghtamar see 
Bibliographie analytique des ouvrages de M. Marie-FeliGiU 
Brosset (St. Petersburg, 1887); Dashii^ Catal, der arm. 
Handschr. in der MeehitTutristenbibl. zu Wien (Vienna, 1896) ; 
P. Macler, CataJL. des manuscrits armin. et giorg, de la 
Bibliothbque JSfationaJe (Paris, 1908). 

V. Protestant Armenians. work of 
the Protestant missions among the Armenians 
dates from the beginning of the 19th century. It 
was specially prosperous from the day on which 
the Sublime Porte granted independence to the 
Protestant community. The Protestant missions 
in Armenia belong, on the one hand, to the 
Missionary Societies of England and America, and, 
on the other, to those of Basel. They have stations 
in the most important centres of Turkey in Asia, 
and some in Persia (Tauris, Teheran, Isfahan), 
and in Russia (Shusha, Tiflis). There are nearly 
200 pupils in the Robert College at Constanti- 
nople ; the college at Scutari is reserved for girls. 

XJTXRATtTRB. — E. Scrosoppl, B’Empire ottoman au point de 
ime politique vers le milieu ae la seconde moitU du xicee sihcle 
(Florence, 1876), pp. 78-81 ; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Trav^ 
and Studies (London, 1901); Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1920. 

VI. iif -—The attachment 
of the Armenians to Christianity is well known, 
and when they are abroad their religion stands to 
them in the place of nationality. In spite of this 
love of their religion, some Armenians, persecuted 
W the Musalmans, have adopted Muhammadanism. 
Thus, two or three centuries ago, the Armenians 
of Hamshen, to the east of Trebizond, after some 
bloody massacres, accepted in thousands the law 


of Islam. They are therefore Turks, but they 
speak a dialect which betrays their Armenian 
origin. The Kurds, it is said, are ancient Ar- 
menians who have passed under the law of Islam. 

About 1751, a certain Chalabi, who was very 
fanatical, associated himself with the Persian 
Musalmans, and conceived the plan of massacring 
the Armenians if th^ would not be converted to 
Muhammadanism. He tortured them first, cutting 
off their ears so that they might not hear the 
singinginchurch, cutting out their tongues so that 
they might not speak their mother language, and 
putting out their eyes to strike fear into the other 
Christians. Chalabi inflicted these tortures on 
the poor, and granted honours and titles to the 
rich to impose silence on them. By this means 
thousands of Armenian families became Musal- 
mans, especially in the province of Oudi, In this 
province above all, the Muhammadans destroyed 
the churches and Christian sanctuaries, so that 
the Christians might the more quickly forget their 
original religion. In the province of Oudi many 
names recall their Armenian origin ; at Gis is 
found a much venerated sanctuary of St. Elisaeus. 
The Musalmans as well as the Christians make 
pilgrimages to it, light candles, and address very 
fervent prayers to the saint; and in several 
villages in the neighbourhood of this sanctuary 
the Musalman Armenians swear by St. Elisaeus. 
They have preserved some old Christian customs. 
For example, when a mother is putting her child 
to sleep, she makes the sign of the cross over it, 
and murmurs the name of Jesus. When the paste 
is prepared, a young Armeno-Musalman wife 
makes a cross on it with her fore-arm before 
putting it into the oven. The Armeno-Musalman 
villagers of the province of Oudi are very bigoted 
and very suspicious ; they distrust all foreigners, 
and never speak of matters of religion. 

In Lasistan, also, several Armenian villages have 
become converted to Islam, from fear of tortures 
and massacres. There are found among them the 
same traces of Christianity as among their brothers 
of Oudi and elsewhere. 

LiiBBATT7RB.--Ai7^(mani<l« erHr iev dratsikk (Tiflis, 1898); 
Logs, Calendar for 1905 (Tiflis, 1904), pp. 191-196 (both m 
Armenian). 

VIL Armenian Colonies.— T here are Ar- 
menian colonies spread over all parts of the world; 
for example, in Europe : Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Transylvania, 
Roumania, Lower Danube, Macedonia, Greece, 
Dalmatia, France, Italy, Spain. Portugal, etc. ; in 
Asia: Persia, Afghanistan, India, Japan, Palestine, 
China, etc. ; in Africa : Egypt, Ethiopia ; in 
America : United States ; the English and Dutch 
Indies, Batavia, etc. These colonists generally 
lose their nationality, and adopt that of the 
country in which they are living ;^ut they remain 
faithful to their religion, which is now the bond of 
the Armenian nation, since they no longer have a 
political autonomy. 

Litkbatdeb.— - L . Alishan , Sisaem (Venice, 1898). 

FR^iDtoC MLacler. 

ARMINIANISM. — i. Occasion of Arminian- 
ism.— Arminianism was a revolt against certain 
aspects of Calvinism, of far-reaching importance in 
the histoiy of the Reformed Theology, It took 
place in the dawn of the 17th century. Against 
the Catholic absolutism of the external Church, 
Calvinism had set the absolutism of the eternal 
decrees. The situation was rigid with a new 
dogmatism. ArecoilwasinevitaWe. Many symp- 
toms of dissent were manifest before Arminianism 
arose as a definite reaction. Alter Calvin’s death, 
the more rigorous Calvinistic divines, including 
Beza, asserted that the Divine decree to salvation, 
being antecedent to the Fall, required for its 
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accomplishment the decree to sin. Sin was or- 
dained not as an end, but as a means ; it is here 
because there was something that God could not 
accomplish without it. What is first in the Divine 
intention is last in the Divine execution.* The 
primal purpose was the decree to save. But if 
man is to be saved, he must first be lost. Hence 
the Fall was decreed as a consequence of a decreed 
salvation. Those who held this position were 
Supralapsarians. It is doubtful whether Calvin 
himself held it. More moderate exponents of 
Calvinism connected the Fail with the permission 
of God, instead of with His foreordination. The 
Divine decree takes the existence of sin for granted, 
deals with man as fallen, and elects or rejects 
him for reasons profoundly indifferent to human 
judgment. This was the Infralapsarian position. 
An unequal rivalry between the exponents of these 
two schools was the immediate occasion of the rise 
of Arminianism, In Holland, which, in the 17th 
cent., owing largely to the immiCTation from 
France of Protestant theologians of distinction, 
had become, more than Switzerland, the centre of 
theological activity, the extreme views of the 
Supralapsarians^ found much favour. An acute 
and effective criticism was directed against them 
W James Arminius (Jacobus Arminius or Jakob 
Harmensen or Van Herman ; also known as Vete- 
raquinas, from Veteres Amim or Oudewater, the 
name of his birthplace). Arminius, who was bom 
in 1660 and died in 1609, was a scholar of consider- 
able reputation. He had studied at Leyden, re- 
sided at Geneva, and travelled in Italy ; he was a 
learned and popular preacher at Amsterdam, with 
a pastoral career marked by fideHty and heroism ; 
eventually he became, in 1603, professor of theo- 
logy at Leyden. Even his enemies testified to his 
blameless and noble character. He was a con- 
summate controversialist and a lucid expositor, 
with a remarkable gift of method. Trusted by 
the Supralapsarian leaders, he was requested in 
1589 to answer Theodore Koomhert, of Amsterdam, 
who had attacked the high Calvinistio doctrine of 
Beza and the Genevan school, of which Arminius 
had been a distin^ished disciple. Others had 
already replied to Koomhert, who were disposed 
to surrender Beza's extreme position in favour 
of one equivalent to Infralapsarianism. In pre- 
paring his reply, a process of doubt culminated in 
Arminius embracing the tenets he had under- 
taken to refute. He clearly perceived that the 
doctrine of the absolute decrees involved God as 
author of sin ; that it unworthily restrained 
His grace j and, leaving myriads without hope, con- 
demned them for believing that for them there 
was mo salvation either intended or provided in 
Christ. He saw, moreover, that it gave to those 
who believed themselves to be the elect a false 
security based upon no sufficient ethical principle. 
Arimnius’ conversion was succeeded by cogent 
criticism ; and criticism by prolonged controversies, 
during which he was led by successive and careful 
stages to a luminous and impressive constructive 
exposition of those theological positions antagonistic 
to Calvinism which have since been associated with 
ms name. Though it is probable that ibnninius 
n^self was less ^minian than his followers, yet 
tne most distinguished of these, Episcopius (nis 
successor at Leyden), Uyttenhogaert (his close 
in^a), Limhorch and Grotius, who most ably 
elaborated Ms positions — all men of great talents 
his conclusions to issues which the 
^ly death of Arminius probably prevented Mm 
irom reaching. Arminianism spread amongst the 
clergy. Political difierences and difficulties con- 
fused^the purely doctrinal issue. Great statesmen, 
like Olden Barneveld, advocated Arminianism and 
* Cawftr. JIfod. jffise. ii. 717. 


Republicanism, as Calvinists preferred Supralaps- 
arianism and Maurice, Prince of Orange. TTie 
martyrs for Arminianism probably suffered for 
political rather than for doctrinal heresy. From the 
beginning the Arminians were greatly outnumbered 
by their opponents. Their main strength lay in 
the genius and learning of their leaders. Dia- 
lectically they were victors j ecclesiastically and 
politically they were vanquished. With their 
defeat came many disabilities and some temporary 
persecution. 

2 . Doctrinal positions,— The creed of the Ar- 
minians was set forth in the Five Articles of the 
Remonstrance addressed in 1610 to the States- 
General of Holland and West Friesland, from 
which fact its adherents received the name of 
Remonstrants. The articles were drawn up by 
Uyttenhogaert and signed by forty-six ministers. 
The Remonstrance is first negative, stating the 
five Calvinistic articles in order to reject them, 
and then positive, stating the five points of the 
Arminian position. Briefly summarized, the fol- 
Iqvring are their positions. The first asserts con- 
ditional election, or election dependent on the 
foreknowledge by God of faith in the elect and of 
unbelief in those who are left in sin and under con- 
demnation. The second asserts universal atone- 
ment in the sense that it is intended, although it 
is not actually efficient, for all. The third asserts 
the inability of man to exercise saving faith, or to 
accomplish anything really good without regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. The fourth declares that 
the grace of God is indispensable in every step of 
the spiritual life, hut that it is not irresistible. 
The fifth asserts that the grace of the Holy Spirit 
is sufficient for continual victory over temptation 
and sin ; but the necessity of the final Perseverance 
of all believers is left doubtful. This last article 
was afterwards so modified by the followers of 
Arminius as to assert the possibility of falling 
from grace. 

Gomarus, the university colleague of Arminius, 
but his chief antagonist in personal controversy, 
now engineered a counter-Remonstrance drawn up 
in less moderate terms. Negotiations for peace 
failed. An embittered controversy became in- 
volved with political intrigue. The famous Synod 
of Dort was assembled (1618-9) more to exercise 
ecclesiastical discipline than to reconcile the dis- 
putants. The Arminian theologians were ex- 
cluded, and the Synod constituted itself accuser 
and judge. The Arminian articles were con- 
demned, their preachers deposed, and recalcitrants 
banished. The Synod promulgated five heads of 
doctrine of its own, which present Calvinism in 
its unadulterated but not m its extreme form. 
Within the Arminian i^stem processes of develop- 
ment set in, all moving m the Erection of liberalism 
and conmrehension. These will be noted in their 
place. (5iir present interest is with the leading 
principles of Arminianism. These are: (a) the 
universality of the benefit of the Atonement ; (&) 
a restored freedom of the human will as an element 
in the Divine decrees and in opposition to the 
assertion of the absolute sovereignty of God. 
Apart from these and kindred questions involved 
in the problem of predestination, Arminianism has 
no definite theological distinctness. It attempts 
no fresh statement of the doctrines of God and 
man. These were accepted as they stood in the 
recognized creeds and confessions of Christendom ; 
its general theological system was that of the 
orthodox Protestant Churches. But its specific 
contribution was of sufficient importance to rank 
it amongst the few really outstanding and perma- 
nent developments in theoloMcal thought. The 
three frindamental terms of theological definition 
and discussion — God, Man, and the essential re- 
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lations between them — arere;presented in the three 
great controversies of historical theology by the 
names of Athanasius, Augustine, and Arminius. 
Athanasius represents the movement which gave 

S iecific definition to the Church’s doctrine of the 
ivine nature. Augustine stands as the great 
exponent of the inner moral significance of human 
nature and of the relation of the individual to the 
race. Arminius found his place as the interpreter 
of the ethical relations between God and man. 
His system recognized and expounded the de- 
veloped doctrine of God and of man, which the 
Church had long accepted as established positions, 
but which her theologians had never satisfactorily 
related. Calvin had revived Augustinianism, and 
had pushed it to further logical issues. He made 
much of God, as Pelagius had made too much of 
man. Both gave isolation and distance to terms 
that could be completed only in mutual relations. 
Neither provided a scheme of reconcilation. The 
aim of Arminius was to express with dialectic 
vigour the only doctrinal position consistent with 
the necessary relations between God and man. 
This relation within the sphere of the provision 
and administration of redemption provided the 
points of controversy between nis system and that 
of Calvin. The mission of Arminianism was to 
show how God could be what the Church taught 
He was, and man what the Church declared him 
to be, at one and the same time. The mode of 
re-adjustment of the disturbed and abnormal rela- 
tions of man to God by justification was the 
central point of Protestant theology generally ; the 
announcement and the ethical interpretation of 
the significance of the mutual relations between 
God and man in that adjustment was the con- 
tribution to theology ofi’ered by Arminianism. 
Its system is a via media \ it strove to avoid 
sources of inevitable and historical error arising 
from the tendency to magnify either of the relatea 
terms by the virtual or formal suppression of the 
other. The exaltation of the Divine agency to the 
complete suppression of the human in that adjust- 
ment issued in simple Determinism j the exalta- 
tion of the human in complete suppression of the 
Divine in the same sphere led to the extreme 
ositions of Pelagianism. Arminianism claimed to 
ave stated, for the first time, with scientific care 
a balanced judgment on those relations of God 
and man in vmich their harmony and mutual 
recognition could be stated as a working principle, 
verifiable and verified by experience.* 

To appreciate the theological value of Arminian- 
ism, it IS important to review and interpret the 
points which differentiate it from Calvinism. To 
estimate its influence philosophically, it is needful 
to state and illustrate its two great principles — its 
ethical recognition of justice, and the emphasis it 
lays upon the human m the redemptive relations 
between God and man. 

3. Criticism of Calvinism. — Arminianism re- 
garded the Calvinistic position as open to attack 
on two sides — ^the side of God and the side of man. 
Its treatment of these was considered to be dis- 
proportioned and ethically unfair. The sphere in 
which God exercised His will was the soul of man. 
That will, therefore, concerned man and his acts. 
If such acts were performed solely because God 
had so determined, two consequences followed ; — 
the acts would reveal the g^uanty of the will, and 
man would not be consciously free ; he would 
know himself as an instrument rather than as an 
agent. The criticism was urged therefore as much 
in the interest of man and of morality as of theo- 
logy. In fact, Arminianism was at the bottom an 
attempt to formulate a protest against Calvinism 
from an ethical standpoint. It used much circum- 
* Amvt. Meth. Qtly. Jtev. (1867) 846. 


spection in the attempt. It carefully rejected, 
with Calvinism itself, the pagan leaven, which 
had lingered in the old Church, in the form of 
reliance placed upon human nature alone. But it 
renewed the sense of reality to human respon- 
sibility, and emphasized the moral conditions of 
reward and penalty. At the same time it sought to 
give psychological consistency, especially by its 
great doctrine of prevenient grace, to the common 
Protestant principle that man is entirely depen- 
dent, in all that concerns his salvation, upon the 

t race of the Spirit of God. The task undertaken 
y Arminianism was to re-state what was regarded 
as the primitive and Scriptural view, held by the 
Church before Augustine, concerning the relation 
between God and man in the work of salvation ; 
and in this view the sole responsibility of man for 
his own damnation was evident. The criticism of 
Calvinism, therefore, found centres of attack in the 
following five points : — 

(1) Predestination , — This the Calvinist held to 
be absolute and unconditioned. The decree to 
elect was without foresight of faith or of good 
works. In its operation the Divine will was un- 
motived from without, moved only from within, 
either by the grace or by the necessity of the 
Divine nature. The decree to reprobation was 
conditioned by no specific demerit of the reprobate. 
He was not distinguished in or by his personal sin. 
His reprobation was simply because of sinfulness 
of nature or habit, which, being common to all 
men, involved all men in e^ual guilt and penalty. 
No ethical difference was discernible between elect 
and reprobate. The Arminian criticism insisted 
on the ethical incompleteness of this view. The 
principle of the election of grace is maintained. 
The Divine will is absolutely supreme. But its 
supremacy is moral. God is not more bound 
to punish than to forgive. The Divine decree, 
whether elective or reprobatory, is conditional 
throughout. God elected to salvation or to repro- 
bation only those whose faith or final disbelief He 
foresaw. The Divine foreknowledge logically pre- 
cedes the Divine volitions ; it is not an inference 
from them ; it is intuitive, but not necessitative. 
What God knows, though its issue is absolutely 
certain, is not necessitated by that cognition. 

( 2 ) Atonemmt , — The Calvmist held the Atone- 
ment to be strictly limited. Its relation to the 
non-elect was incidental j its intention was for the 
elect alone. For them its efficacy was absolute. 
It so satisfied Divine justice on their behalf that 
they could not fail to be saved. For were any 
lost, the penalty of sin would be twice inflicted — 
once upon Christ and again on the sinner for whom 
He had died. This was a thing impossible to 
Divine justice. The Arminian held that the 
Atonement was universal. It was of infinite value, 
designed for all, accomplished for aU. It made 
the salvation of no man actual, but rendered the 
salvation of all men possible, the result being in 
every case conditioned by faith. Christ died for 
all, but only believers receive the benefit. 

The character of Arminian theolop^ is illustrated in one of its 
most important writing, the treatise of Grotius on the Satis- 
faction of Christy written in op;^o8ition to Sociuianism. He 
develops the doctrine towards an issue not strictly in harmony 
with the position of Arminius, by stating what is known as the 
Governmental Theory. Both aimed at mediating between 
the rigorous Anselmic view of a satisfaction which S the sub- 
stitution of a strict equivalent for the penalty due to sin and 
the Socinian rejection of all vicarious intservention. They agree 
that the atoning reparation satisfied not the rigorous exaction 
of Divine justice, but chiefly the just and compassionate will of 
God, emphasizing the love rather than the Justice of God as 
honoured in the Atonement. The death of Christ is not the 
payment of a debt to a creditor, but a substitution counted 
suflSicient by God the Father for a judicial penalty. Grotius 
emphasized the relation of God to man as a Euler, and carried 
out the Arminian conception of * the wrath of God * as His good- 
ness regulated by wisdom. He regarded the motive of the 
Divine government as the desire and provision for the happi- 
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ness of tihe governed. In this rectoral relation the ruler has a | 
right to remit a penalty, provided the end for which the penalty i 
was appointed is otherwise attained. This end is the preserva- 
tion of order and the prevention of future trans^essions. The 
death of Christ as a * penal example ’ secures this end, showing 
impressively what sin deserves and what the penalty would he 
were it actually inflicted on the transgressor. It is a manifesta- 
tion of the Lawgiver’s hatred of sin. It is not actual punish- 
ment, but rather the symbol of it. As it is not the literal 
penalty, God may freely determine what other conditions for 
bestowing pardon are suitable. In the light of the Calvinistic 
view of the absolute sovereigioty, this rectoral theory was a 
surrender of the theoiw of satisfaction. But the Arminianlsm 
of Arminius laid much stress on the inflexibility of God’s 
righteousness, which consists, according to Episcopius, in 
maintaining His truthfulness in attaching a penalty to His 
commandments. Episcopius himself, however, stiH held to a 
modified Anselmic position by regarding the sacrifice of Christ 
as a price ; because God is willing so to r^rd it. Limborch 
is a closer representative of Arminianism. He asserted that 
Christ suffered as a Divinely appointed sacrifice, and reconciled 
God to man as if the sinner hadf suffered himself. Arminianism 
generally renounces the commutative theory of exact and 
mutual compensation, since some perish for whom Christ 
died.* 

(3) Calvinist held this to be 

total, involving bondage of the will and inability 
to any spiritual good. By the Fall the nature of 
man was poisoned at its inmost core, and original 
holiness and righteousness changed into absolute 
depravity. No distinction was made between im- 
puted guilt and inherent depravity. Arminianism 
held that depravity was a bias, wMch left the 
will free and man responsible for his own destiny 
through the choice of faith or unbelief. The 
Adamic unity of the race was preserved, hut its 
mherited tendencies to evil were met and neutral- 
ized by the free and universal grace communicated 
to the race in Christ — the second Adam. Absolute 
reprobation cannot therefore be based upon the 
doctrine of original sin. Arminianism denied that 
the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity in the 
s^se of their being guilty of, and chargeable 
mth, the sin Adam nad committed. A clear dis- 
tinction is made between actual and original sin. 
The free gift of grace to the whole race in Christ is 
the foundation of the entire Arminian system. 
Its great contribution to the discussion of sin was 
the decisive assertion of the doctrine of prevenient 
l^ace, due to the universal diffusion of the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, and consequently the 
acceptance in every age of those who strove after 
natural uprightness. Grace, therefore, though not 
the solitary, is yet the primary cause of salvation. 
To this primary cause is due the co-operation of 
freewill ; for upon its stimulus by grace prevenient 
d^ends the co-operation of the will with grace 
efficient. 

Later Armiaianism declined in some degree from this posi- 
tion. Less exalted views of the original stete of man were 
current. To preserve intact the original freedom of the will, 
the conception of a primitive state of perfect holiness was dis- 
counted. A state of primitive innocence must have been allied 
with primitive ignorance. It was also doubted whether im- 
mortality originally belonged to the nature of man. With 
milder views of original sin greater stress was laid on the 
physical imprity of human nature ; it was also denied that its 
corruption had m it the true characteristics of sin. The in- 
d^ations to evU inherited from Adam are not in ^emselves 
blameworthy ; they are only different in degree from the same 
appetites in Adam. It is only consent to them that becomes 
real ^ilt. The ‘ innate liberty of the human will ’ was regarded 
as able to co-cmerate of itself with the Divine law. The Ar- 
mimamsm of Methodism reverted to the earlier position, hold- 
ing that whatever power there is in the human wiU— in its 
ability or its choice— is the issue of redemption. No ability 
remains in man to return to God. The co-operation of grace is 
of grace, Augustinian idea of * common grace ’ is rejected 
in favour of the co-ordmating of the universality of grace with 
the universality of redemption. No man is found in a state of 
mere nature ; nor, tmless he has finally quenched the Spirit, is 
he wholly devoid of the grace of God, The virtues ^ unre- 

g enerate man are not splmdida vitia, but works of the Spirit, 
uch virtues are a universal experience of the race. If Adam 
Drought a universal condemnation and seed of death upon all 
infants, so Ohnst brings upon all a general justification and a 
universal seed of life. » j 

(4) Conversion , — Both Calvinist and Arminian 
regard this as the work of the Holy Spirit. But 
* Pope, Comp, Christ. Theol. iL 812, 


Calvinism maintained the grace of God to be irre- 
sistible. The calling of God was both effectual 
and efficacious, and due to the immediate operation 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul. The itaainian 
asserted that the Divine action was mediate, 
through the truth, and thus moral and per- 
suasive, as distinguished from physical and neces- 
sitating. Moreover, the grace which is effective 
to the processes of repentance and renewal may be 
finally resisted. The firm maintenance of uni- 
versal redemption by Arminianism naturally 
affected its theory of justification at many points. 
Whilst holding, in common with the Reformed 
standards generally, that Chrisffs obedience is the 
only meritorious cause of justification, and faith 
its sole instrumental cause, and that good works 
have no kind of merit, Arminianism did not distin- 
guish between the active and passive obedience of 
Christ. Gradually also it denied the direct im- 
utation of Christas righteousness. Faith came to 
e regarded as justiMng, not as an instrument 
uniting the soul to Christ, hut as an imperfect 
righteousness, which is mercifully accepted by God 
as if it were perfect. Whilst repudiating the view 
that works merit salvation, the Arminians asserted 
that the faith which justifies is regarded by God 
as a faith which includes obedience. This is 
the position both of Arminius himself and of his 
followers. It is allied with a tendency, distinctly 
marked, to define faith in terms of intellectual 
assent rather than as trust. It became a simple 
reception of the doctrines and laws of revealed 
religion. The influence of grace was by no means 
merely of a moral nature. It wrought in and 
accompanied the word of God. Its influence there- 
fore, whilst supernatural in its character, was in its 
mode of operation analogous to the natural power 
of all truth. This tendency to invest faith with 
merit as a means of justification was suspected of 
approaching ultimately the Roman doctrine of 
merit by works on the one side, and of favouring 
the antinomian tendencies which had been con- 
demned as inherent in Calvinism, on the other. 
A fair criticism of its attitude applied to it the 
term Neonomianism, because of its supposed in- 
troduction of a new law — the law of grace — 
according to which the legal righteousness for ever 
impossible to man finds a human substitute in an 
evangelical righteousness accepted of God, though 
imperfect, for Christ’s sake. The title detected 
the perilous tendency, which the later history of 
Armmianism did not escape, of the notion that 
Christ has lowered the demands and standard of 
the moral law, 

Methodist Amiinianism met these tendencies in two ways: — 
(1) It declared that, though God requires faith, it is also His gift. 
He does in Christ pardon the imperfection of the good work 
wrought by faith, but He does not repute it as perfect so far as 
concerns our justification. This would he the imputation of 
righteousness to the believer himself. It is the faith of the 
ungodly which is reckoned for righteousness, even before it can 
produce its first act towards good works. (2) There w^ the 
definite insistence in Methodist theology upon the necessitjr as 
well as the possibility of entire sanctification. This teaching 
formulates and urges the demand that faith must be justified by 
works. It protests against the distinct imputation of the active 
obedience to man, whilst it clings to the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness generally. The Methodist teaching on entire 
sanctification was quite in harmony with the main contentions 
for which Arminianism stands, and ought to be regarded as a 
supplement to the views of the early Arminians, who wrote 
much on the question of Christian perfection. They left its 
principles and processes, however, largely indefinite. Com- 
pelled by their theological convictions, they maintained that 
8u<da hohness as God reputes perfect may be atteined in this 
life. If grace is free, it will be full. They distinguished between 
a first perfection of the beginning of Christianity, a second of 
the unimpeded progress of regeneration, and a third of estab- 
lished maturity of grace. Of tiie means, assurance, and linuta- 
tions of the last stage they made no positive declaration. 
Perfection is proportionate and progressive. It is not sin- 
lessness, but the ^expulsive power of a new affection,’ exclud- 
ing the habit of sin. Arminianism exhibits its doctrine more m 
opposition to the Boman works of supererogation or Calvin- 
iatic antinomianism than in its profound relation to sin and 
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love, and to evangelical perfection. Arminius writes : * While 
I never asserted that a believer could perfectly keep the 
precepts of Christ in this life, I never demed it ; but always 
left it as a matter to be decided’ {Works ^ i. 608). The vitol 
question of the abolition of sin was never, either by Arminius 
or his successors, decided upon. His protest against ultra- 
Calvinism was taken up by the German Pietists, and, in purer 
form, by the English Platonists, who prepared the way for the 
Methodist modification of doctrine on this subject, which was 
both mystical and ethical. Its chief contribution was the 
emphasis laid upon entire sanctification of the believer, as a 
provision of the covenant of grace, directly administered iyy the 
Holy Spirit, in response to faith— a faith working by love, and 
retained by constant union through faith with the living Christ 
(see Methodism). 

(5) Final Ferseverance . — The Calvinist held the 
indefectihility of the saints. Men uncondition- 
ally elected, absolutely purchased by the death 
of Christ, and irresistibly called out of their de- 
praved and lost estate by the direct operation of 
the Holy Si)irit, could not possibly fall from grace. 
The Arminian criticism hesitated at first to meet 
this position by a direct negative. ^ But such a 
position was speedily seen to be inevitable. And, 
as a result of its other doctrinal positions, the 
possibility of a true believer falling from grace 
was declared. This found warrant also and veri- 
fication in examples and personal experiences that 
could not easily be mistaken. Moreover, as the 
Arminian method revealed a growing distrust of 
the authority of the SymboliccS documents, it was 
easy to assert that the Calvinistic position professed 
not so much to be based upon direct Scripture 
support as to rest upon the necessary principles 
of the so-called Covenant of Redemption. The 
provisions of this imaginary covenant between 
the Father and the Son, before time began, in 
respect of the certain number to be redeemed 
and given to the Redeemer, as the reward of His 
atoning submission, had produced the idea of a 
fixed and unalterable division of mankind. To 
this canon every Scripture must be made to con- 
form. It was easily shown that no Scripture 
evidence of such an unconditional covenant ex- 
isted. It was less difficult still to urge against 
it the criticism that its ethical issues provided 
reasons against its provisions. 

Theologically, Arminianism is a mediating sys- 
tem throughout. Its most characteristic feature 
is conditionalism. Absolutism is its persistent 
^posite; moderation, the mark of its method. 
The failure to appreciate this position accounts 
for the frequent and OTave misunderstanding of 
Arminianism, and for me natural ease with which 
its delicately balanced judgment has declined, in 
the hands of some of its exponents, towards 
theological positions with which it had no true 
affinity. These have been chiefly Socinianism and 
Pelagianism — systems due to an over-emphasis 
upon the human. Much that in certain periods 
passed for Arminianism was really a modifica- 
tion of one or other of these systems, which a 
true Arminianism justly repudiates. In Holland, 
Arminianism, gliding by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, ultimately reached a position with little 
to distinguish it from Socinianism. In England, 
where there was a presage of Arminian thought 
long before the time of Arminius and his system, 
its principles found an interesting development, 
and their profession an unusual environment. 
The influence was seen in the ambiguity or com- 
prehensiveness of the Articles of the English 
Church. Latimer and Hooper, Andrewes and 
Hooker might with propriety have been called 
Arminians, if Arminianism as a system had been 
in vogue when they wrote. Arminian teaching 
by Baro, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, gave 
rise to the Lambeth Articles also. But Anninian- 
ism became a political question, with the singular 
result that, through the influence of Laud and 
Juxon, it became allied with the side of the King, 


whilst it was the Calvinists, with the distinguished 
exception of John Goodwin, one of the ablest de- 
fenders of Arminianism, who stood by the Par- 
liament. But the Arminianism of Laud was not 
the Dutch Arminianism. Arminius would have 
denounced its sacramentarianism as superstition. 
With the issues of the Civil War, Arminianism 
suffered eclipse, but it returned with prelacy at the 
Restoration; and for more than half a century 
its influence was supreme in the Anglican Church. 
But the later divines of this school depreciated 
the doctrines of grace, dwelling more upon the 
example of Christ than upon His atoning work, 
and the Arminian principle persisted mainly as 
a negation of Calvinism. Cudworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Tillotson, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, 
Burnet, Pearson, Whitby, and others, down to 
Copleston and Whately, were Arminian theo- 
logians of eminence in the Church of England. 
The positive temper of Arminianism, however, 
suffered under their treatment of the system. 
Its fine balance between Calvinism and Pelagian- 
ism was lost. It was blended with tendencies to 
Latitudinarianism and Rationalism; and became 
a negative rather than a constructive or mediating 
system. It was from this setting, however, of 
Arminianism in its non- juror environment and 
atmosphere, that the restored Arminianism of 
Arminius, with its emphasis on the grace of God, 
emerged into strength in England in the Evan- 
gelical Revival of the 18th century. The Wesleys 
came of a sturdy Arminian stock of this type. 
And probably the ablest expositions in English 
of the Arminian system are to be found in the 
writings of John Wesley, John Fletcher, Richard 
Watson, and William Burt Pope, the Wesleyan 
theologians. Methodists throughout the world, 
with the exception of the Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, who represent the Calvinistic attitude 
of Whitefield, who withdrew from co-operation 
with the Wesleys on this ground, are convinced 
Arminians, who profess to adhere to the original 
Arminianism of Arminius and his followers of the 
earlier type before it approximated to the rational- 
istic temper of Socinians or Latitudinarians, or was 
merged in the prevailing tendencies of Restoration 
theology or American Unitarianism. The Wes- 
leyan type of Arminianism, with its Evangelical 
note, is at present the most influential. It has 
spread widely throughout the British Empire and 
America, and is based upon the conviction that 
the Calvinistic positions are incompatible with 
Divine equity and human freedom, whilst its 
loyalty to the doctrines of grace is the best 
vindication of Arminianism from the common 
charge of Pelagianism and Socinianism. Lack- 
ing the doctrinal loyalty and the Evangelical 
vitality of the Arminianism of Methodism, Dutch 
Arminianism is a dwindling force. The inclina- 
tion towards freedom of speculation, the rejection 
of all creeds and confessions, a preference of 
moral to doctrinal teaching, Arian views re- 
specting the Trinity, the virtual rejection of 
the doctrines of Original Sin and imputed right- 
eousness, and the depreciation of the spiritual 
value of the Sacraments, have resulted in the 
gradual reduction of Arminianism in Holland 
to a negligible theological quantity, and to the 
dimensions of an insignificant sect, numbering 
only some twenty congregations, 

4. Underlying principles. — The supreme prin- 
ciple of Armimanism is conditionalism. It pro- 
vides a philosophical via media between Natur- 
alism and Fatalism. As an active criticism of 
Calvinism it is based upon two positions — the 
restless and dominant demand for equity in 
the Divine procedure, on the one hand, and 
such a reference to the constitution of man’s 
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nature as will harmonize with the obvious facts 
of Ms history and experience, on the other. 
It sought to construct a system which should 
be dominantly ethical and human throughout. 
It contended, therefore, that moral principles and 
laws consistently condition the manward activities 
of the Divine w'ili, and set human limits to the 
Divine action. The Calvinistic conception of 
justice was based altogether on the supremacy or 
rights of God ,* Arminianism so construed justice 
as to place over against these the rights of man. 
Sin, it declared, had not so transformed human 
nature that man had become a mere vessel of 
wrath or of mercy, a creature who was reprobate 
because of guilt he had inherited, or saved by a 
grace wMch operated without rational distinctions 
and without regard to foreseen faith or good works. 
In equity the worst criminal had his rights. A 
fair trial before a fair tribunal was one wnich sin 
did not invalidate. The consideration of these 
rights did not cease because the judge was God, 
and the accused, or even the condemned, was man. 
The Creator owed something to the creature He had 
fashioned, because of the manner of His fashioning ; 
and these obligations did not cease because the first 
man had sinned. In a perfectly real sense sin had 
only increased the obligation of God to be just. 
If original sin was what Augustine had stated it 
to be, and what Calvinism had maintained it was, 
then it would be truer to the facts it involved to 
speak of it as a radical wrong from which man 
unjustly suffered. The race had not been con- 
sulted by the first man ; in no true sense was he 
the representative of the individual members of 
the race ; for they had no voice in his appointment, 
and no veto upon his acts. By every law of justice, 
therefore, they were to be regarded as objects of 
commiseration rather than persons to be blamed 
for what they had suffered, since they suffered as 
the consequence of the first man’s sin, altogether 
apart from their own voluntary acts of knadred 
disobedience. And although Arminianism retained 
the federal principle, and held that the federal 
relationship had resulted in a weakened will for 
the individual, and had afflicted him with a bias 
towards evil, it urged that it was difficult to con- 
ceive anything more nearly approaching infinite 
injustice than Rowing such a relation, of itself, 
to involve millions of men of every age and in 
every age in eternal death. If all had sinned, all 
had an equal right to be considered in the provision 
and administration of any redemptive processes 
that might be cmerative. The introduction into 
these relations ot the Arminian principles resulted 
in a criticism^ that seemed irresistible ; for the 
moment the idea of equity was admitted to a 
place in the consideration ot the relations of man 
and God, the old absolute unconditionaJism be- 
came untenable. If justice reigned, and its prin- 
ciples were common to God and man, it meant 
that God must be just to man, even though man 
was disobedient to God; and justice could not 
tolerate the condemnation of man for a sin which 
was committed without his personal knowledge or 
responsibility, any more than it could approve of 
a salvation which had no regard for the personal 
will or choice of its recipient. 

Arminianism was always most successful when 
its argument proceeded upon principles supplied by 
the moral consciousness of man. This recognition 
of the value of the testimony and of the entire con- 
tents of human consciousness was the correlate in 
Arminianism to the idea of equity ; its exposition 
of the idea of man provided the second of its two 
main principles. It regarded man as free and 
rational ; sin had not destroyed either his reason 
or his freedom. By the one he had the ability to 
believe, by the other the ability to choose. Even 


if the racial connexion had weakened or perverted 
these faculties in the individual, the result was not 
incapacity to act, because the racial connexion 
with the second Head was intact and operative in 
the communication of the energy of prevenient 
grace. In justice, therefore, God must deal with 
man as possessed of such abilities. On their co- 
operation with the Divine activity the results in 
salvation or reprobation depended. Thus the free 
will of man was regarded as conditioning the ab- 
solute will of God. In the realm of nature His 
physical attributes ruled ; His omnipotence was 
unconditioned. In the realm of mind and will His 
love and moral attributes governed, and their rule 
was conditioned. Man was not a part of physical 
nature merely, or a mechanism involved in the im- 
personal or unmotived motion of non-moral crea- 
tures. ^ His destiny could not therefore he deduced 
by logical processes from the premise that God is 
the Sovereign Will, which can do as it chooses ; 
for He has chosen to create man free and re- 
sponsible ; and His attitude and conduct towards 
man will consequently he conditioned by the nature 
He has made. If it has been His good pleasure 
to create man moral, it will not he His will to 
deal with him as if he were merely physical. If 
Creator and creature are alike moral m character, 
it follows that necessitating action on the one side, 
and necessitated action on the other, are both ex- 
cluded. By His own voluntaty act Gcii has limited 
the range and exercise of His physical attributes, 
and so the terms which express His relations to 
man must be those of reason and freedom, not 
those of will and necessity. Arminianism offers no 
disparagement to grace in general, and deepens 
the emphasis on prevenient grace in particular. 
But whilst the peculiarity of Calvinism is found 
in holding fast to the absolute idea of God in 
opposition to all ‘idolatry of the creature,’ the 
centre of gravity of the Arminian tystem is found 
in the sphere of anthropology, its doctrine of 
manjprohahly differentiates it more definitely firom 
Calvmism than its doctrine of God.* 

5. Theological and philosophical influences 
The twofold emphasis of Arminianism on the 
ethical and human elements in its system de- 
clares the sphere and defines the source of the 
modifying influences it exerted on subsequent 
theological and philosophical thought. These in- 
fluences were essentially mediating ; and they were 
mostly indirect. Thev reached the sphere of philo- 
sophical speculation cniefly through tlieology. But 
the leading principles of Arminianism were poten- 
tial in both spheres, in the succeeding periods of 
intellectual revival. It is well to keep m mind the 
fact that, in the history of European thought, the 
16th cent, was great m theology rather than in 
philosophy, and that the 17th was great in philo- 
sophy rather than in theology. But without the 
religious thought of the earlier century, the later 
womd have been without its problems, and there- 
fore without its thinkers. The pre-eminence of 
the one in religion involved the pre-eminence of 
the other in philosophy. In this influence of 
theology upon philosophy, and, later still, upon 
more aistinctly ethical thinking, Arminianism 
had a considerable share. Although questions 
directly upon ultimate philosophical principles 
were, on the whole, not in the spirit and thought 
of the age of Anniniauism, yet Arminianism, 
as more generally true to tne whole of the 
facts of existing problems, was distinctly more 
open to the access and authority of the modern 
spirit than Calvinism. By its underlying prin- 
ciples of equity and freedom it was more perfectly 
flitted than its rival system for a period of inteb 
lectual transition. It became the form of Re- 
* Itobairn, Chriit in Mod. Theol. p. 170. 
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formation theology which most easily allied itself 
with the advance of knowledge and with the 
humanism of the new learning. The Cartesian 
philosophy, which was bringing about a gradual 
transformation of theological views, especially in 
the Netherlands, where already a liberal spirit 
was showing itself in general uneasiness under 
the yoke of the Symbolical documents, found 
especial favour with the Arminians. They had 
also within their ranks many eminent men, who 
were progressive thinkers and leaders of thought 
outside a distinctly theological circle, who exerted 
a beneficial reaction upon Protestant theology by 
their thorough scientific attainments and the mild- 
ness and toleration of their views. Arminianism 
stood generally for the strengthening of the scien- 
tific temper and for the principle of moderation, 
which represented dawning methods of far-reaching 
importance in the intellectual life of the modem 
nations. On the other hand, this attitude favoured 
the growing tendency towards Rationalism and 
Latitudinananism into which Arminian theology 
frequently drifted. But that this drift represented 
any necessary effect of the Arminian movement is 
disproved by the fact that it was the Arminian sys- 
tem of thought which lay at the theological sources 
of the great Methodist revival in the United King- 
dom and America during the 18th cent., whose 
leaders re-stated Arminianism in modern theology 
in its purest form, and vitalized it with the warmth 
of religious emotion and the joyous assurance of the 
Evangelical spirit. Arminianism in the glow of 
the spiritual enthusiasm of the early Methodist 
evangelists has been truly described as * Arminian- 
ism on fire.’ 

The Arminians were the fathers of toleration. 
Amongst its earliest representatives are found 
stalwart advocates of religious freedom, who were 
willing to suffer for their views. Within the 
sphere of opinion Calvinism did not spontaneously 
incline to toleration ; it was inflexibly dogmatic ; 
its instincts and ideals were aristocratic rather 
than democratic in relation to ethical authority. 
It is curious to note, however, in spheres more 
purely political, that an interesting reversal of the 
natural order of the two systems occurs. As in Eng- 
land the Laudians were Arminian, and the Parlia- 
mentarians Calvinistic, so in France the Jansenists 
were Calvinistic, and the Jesuits Arminian. The 
natural tendencies of Arminianism to toleration 
may be instructively traced in the Latitudinarian 
teaching of the Cambridge Platonists, who were 
greatly influenced by the writings of Arminian 
scholars, particularly by those of Episcopius. 
They pleaded for liberty of conscience, and studied 
to assert and examine the principles of religion 
and morality in a philosophical method ; they de- 
claimed equally against superstition on the one 
hand and enthusiasm on the other. Moderation 
was the first law. They were conspicuous for 
their advocacy of freedom of inquiry, their tolera- 
tion of diversities of opinion in non-essentials, 
their genial temper in controversy, their effort to 
bring about a reconciliation between theology and 
philosophy, their recognition of religion as less 
a doctrine or a ritual than an inward life, and 
their strong purpose to establish a rational the- 
ology, which should avail as a reply to the athe- 
istic polemic. Arminianism, however, made com- 
mon cause with all religious parties in resisting 
the dogmatism of the phuosophy of common sense, 
which was declaring open war against the belief 
in the positive authority of Revelation. And the 
association of Arminianism with Deism and Natu- 
ralism, because of a supposed common funda- 
mental ground in the appeal to reason, may be 
regarded as an unwarranted exaggeration of the 
Arminian emphasis on the human. Arminianism 


could be under no necessity to deny or depreciate 
the supernatural. By the time the age or specu- 
lative criticism and of the antagonism between 
faith and knowledge was reached, Arminianism as 
a distinctive doctrinal position had been estab- 
lished and its peculiar contribution made to Sys- 
tematic Theology. Its influence on such later 
controversies is only indirect. That the influence 
was real cannot well be doubted, because of the 
emphasis on moderation and the more genuine 
welcome afforded to the products of modern specu- 
lation by Arminianism. "Whether its influence, 
through its demand for the recognition of the 
authority of reason in the theological sphere, 
affected the philosophical thinking which resulted 
in the rationalism of Kant, or in its reaction in 
the subjective theories of Herder, or in the the- 
ology of Jacobi or Schleiermacher, it is difficult 
to say. Certainly Kant’s doctrine of the Practical 
Reason, with its claim for the recognition of the 
ethical constitution of human nature, was developed 
in obvious harmony with the Arminian emphasis 
upon the authority of the moral consciousness as a 
factor in the interpretation of the relation of God 
to man. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of absolute de- 
pendence had definite relation to Calvinism. Only 
m the place he gives to religious feeling is affinity 
with the Arminian principles likely to show 
itself. 

With the distinct problems of modem speculative 
thought — ‘ creation,’ ‘ immanence,’ ‘ mind and mat- 
ter ’ — Arminianism, like the other Protestant the- 
ologies, had comparatively little concern. The 
theistic position of the creative act, with its impli- 
cations, was generally accepted ; there was no suffi- 
cient evidence, from the scientific study of nature, 
to suggest irreconcilable differences from the tra- 
ditionsd view. In one point, however, Arminian- 
ism was peculiar. It laid special stress on creation 
being the work of the Father as distinct from the 
equsd creative activity of the three Persons in the 
Trinity. The movement of Arminian thought was 
set in a framework of political, social, and eco- 
nomic changes which cannot be dissociated from 
its influences without missing their complete sig- 
nificance ; but these are obviously beyond the scope 
of this article. One fact of importance ought, 
however, to be noticed. When the problems of 
‘ natural rights ’ and the distinction between jus 
naturaU and jus gentium^ which had been raised 
by the philosophers and jurists of antiquity, 
passed, as a result of the Renaissance, from the 
region of academic speculation into that of prac- 
tical politics, the transition was accomplished 
throng an Arminian channel. Grotius was the 
first to start the question of the distinction be- 
tween natural and conventional rights, and was 
thus the father of the modern exponents of the 
‘ Philosophy of Law.’ How profound was the in- 
fluence of this transition upon the course and char- 
acter of modem systems of Ethics will be obvious. 
It is here that we come into the presence of one of 
the less appreciated, but influential services ren- 
dered by the Arminian definition and advocacy of 
its fundamental principles — equity and human 
freedom. These principles represent the prevail- 
ing tendency of the leading ethical theories of 
the present. Without them the advance beyond 
the ethics of Scholasticism would have been im- 
possible. Calvinism missed them, and, in doing 
so, missed the opportunity and the possibility of 
becoming the basis of an intellectual statement of 
ethical obligation satisfactory to the modem mind. 
Although the Calvinistic conception of the Church, 
as being based upon the individual rather than 
upon the institutional principle, was essentially 
different from that of Rome, the Calvinistic ethics 
is, nevertheless, based upon outward authority — 
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the authority of a truly organized Church, and of 
the Scriptures truly interpreted by such a Church. 
This position was not accidental ; it was of set 

a ose. Calvin deliberately subordinated ethics 
)gmatics. From the Protestant point of view 
this was fundamentally reactionary ; it was Schol- 
astic in method and aim. The true ethics, and 
the only ethics consistent with the essential Pro- 
testant principle, must be based upon the inward 
compulsion of conscience, not upon any external 
authority. External author!^ could result only 
in casuistry. This was the Koman method and 
practice. The ethics of Thomas Aquinas and of 
Ignatius Loyola expounds a closed system given 
in the teachings of the Church ; tne ethics of 
Calvinism expounds a closed system mven in the 
written Word. *For true ethical development 
there is no more room in logical Calvinism than 
in logical Eomanism.’ * Ethically, Calvinism and 
Jesuitism have a common foundation in that they 
depend upon external standards and sanctions. 
On this account Calvinism has not, as a matter of 
history, contributed to the development of ethical 
theory in any degree commensurate with its magni- 
tude as a religious force. It is beyond question 
that, as an inspiration to high ethical endeavour, 
Calvinism has produced types of sacrificial devotion 
to right conduct which have frequently touched a 
lofty heroism in the lives both of individuals and 
of communities in which its doctrinal system has 
been dominant. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that the influence of Calvinism, as a system, in 
the philosophical re- construction of modern ethics 
has been reactionary. The expansion, on the 
other hand, of the fundamental principles of 
Arminianism has wrought harmoniously with the 
processes of ethical development, which are based 
upon the manifold ideals and constraints of the 
moral consciousness of the individual. It was the 
plaint of the aggrieved moral nature, quite as 
much as the philosophic intellect, that was articu- 
late in the Anninian protest. The deterministic 
depreciation of the rights of human nature to the 
value of a mechanical movement in the presence 
of the Divine will was the ethical weakness of 
Calvinism in which Arminianism found its ad- 
vantage. This stress on the place and functions 
of human nature in the interpretation of, and co- 
operation with, the Divine mind was the dis- 
tinction consistently maintained between the rival 
systems. 

Arminianism was the medium by which the 
humanistic spirit of the Renaissance was trans- 
lated into the theological and exegetical sphere. 
Its great men — Grotius, Episcopius, Limborch, 
Brandt, Le Clerc— -are all men of literary faculty 
and humanistic temper. In Calvinism the spirit 
is more distinctly speculative and scholastic, and 
the intellect deductive and constructive. Its 

g reat men — Calvin, Zanchius, Gomarus, Twisse, 
utherford — are all men of speculative genius. 
It thus easily happened that the tendencies of 
Arminianism were often — and sometimes rightly 
-^suspected of affinity with Pelagian and Socmian 
views.^ These affinities were strengthened by the 
mingling with the Arminians of Socinian scholars 
returning from exile; and in many cases Ar- 
minianism merged its identity in these phases of 
thought. It is well known that the exaggeration 
of Subordma,tionism by the Remonstrant divines, 
especially by those of the later age of Arminian- 
ism, glided by subtle degrees into the Socinian 
position. They denied the aseity of the Son, 
which Calvin had taught. His subordination to 
the Father, as the Spirit is subordinated both to the 
Son and the Father, was urged. It was held that, 
though the Divine nature belongs to the Son and 
* Ribbert Joum., Oct. 1907, p. 180. 


the Spirit, the Father is first in dignity and power. 
Arminian leaders also favoured the Nestoriau con- 
ception of the Person of Christ. The agency of 
the Logos was regarded as a ‘special influx'^ or 
‘ operation ’ of the Divine nature. It is an assist- 
ance of God, involving a communication of Divine 
powers so far as a creature can receive them. 
Much more recently the influential Unitarianism of 
America has succeeded the lingering Arminianism 
of the New England States, as a one-sided de- 
velopment of prevailing ethical principles respect- 
ing the responsibility of man and the enthusiasm 
for his prerogatives. 

Arminianism arose historically in the great age 
of Protestant Symbolism, which succeeded the 
period of the earlier expositions of the Reforma- 
tion theologians, who had based their authority 
more simply upon the appeal to spiritual experi- 
ence and its warrant and confirmation in the Scrip- 
tures. It was the age of Protestant dogmatics, of 
which the characteristic was the substitution of 
creeds and the compulsion of confessions in place 
of the personal contact of the individual mind 
with the immediate sources of truth accessible in 
the writings of inspiration. Arminianism strove 
to emancipate exegesis from the thraldom of dog- 
matics. It resisted the tendency to erect every- 
where a formulated creed into the position of a 
supreme arbiter of truth. The formal principle of 
authority was denied the first place. Ecclesiastical 
theology had tended to become dominant over 
Biblical. The Bible was looked upon as an 
authoritative text-book from which doctrines and 
proofs of doctrine were to be drawn with little or 
no discrimination as to the use to be made of the 
different sacred books. The Word of God and 
the Bible were identical. No critical distinctions 
were tolerated. Divines had not to reason their 
systems, hut to unfold them from certain fixed and 
unquestioned postulates. In the Reformed Church 
predestination was accepted as the initial principle 
for the systematic exposition of the Christian re- 
ligion. Dissent upon any point was treated as 
heresy. There was no antagonism in Arminianism 
to the formal principle of Protestantism — the im- 
mediate relation of the religious consciousness to 
Christ — or to the ultimate authority of Scripture. 
What Arminianism suspected and resisted was the 
prevailing tendency, which was far from the in- 
tention of the original authors of the Symbols, to 
assign to the Symbolical books of the Protestant 
Churches the same authority over faith which had 
been ascribed to tradition in the Roman Church. 
The Arminians sought to preserve a moderate and 
less dogmatic orthodoxy, and to introduce generally 
milder features into the prevailing hard cast of 
doctrinal systems. At the same time Arminianism, 
althoi^h apjparentty less intensely antagonistic 
than Calvinism to Rome, because of the emphasis 
it laid upon the value of the human in religion, 
was more truly Protestant in rejecting the Roman 
principle of the authority of tradition in its Pro- 
testant guise of authoritative Symbols. For similar 
reasons Arminianism was a protest against the 
mystical principle of interpretation which insisted 
upon the supremacy of the internal word as a 
sufficient exponent and infallible judge of the ex- 
ternal. Constantly discounting dogma and mys- 
ticism alike, the Anninian divines appealed to 
the analogy of faith, to experience, to reason, to 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, as essential elements in 
the interpretation of Scripture. Authority was 
composite, and involved the whole contents of 
consciousness. A statement is not true because it 
is found in the Bible, but it is found in the Bible 
because it is true of itself. This position — that the 
Scriptures contain the truth, but are not of them- 
selves the truth— gave considerable impulse to the 
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speculative treatment of theology, and, through 
the writings of Grotius and Episcopius, issued m 
methods of theological discussion Avhich gradually 
extended to the whole Evangelical Church. 

The Arminian effort to meet ‘the idolatry of 
Scripture ’ by the exaltation of the authority of 
the moral consciousness occasioned the charge 
against Arminians of laxity in views of inspira- 
tion. Their position was confused with the So- 
cinian method of subordinating the authority of 
Scripture to that of reason, and of making its 
interpretation depend upon the so-called truths of 
reason. Here again, however, pure Arminianisin is 
the mediating position. Whilst disagreeing with 
Luther’s position that reason is blind in spiritual 
things, it resisted the Socinian extreme, as it re- 
sisted the rigid and narrow adherence to the letter 
of Scripture which marked later Protestant the- 
ologies. Some of the later Arminians added the 
canon that Scripture cannot contradict reason. 
The general position, however, was that reason 
must be followed in interpretation ; that the 
foundation of religion, on its intellectual side, 
should be in personal thought and investigation; 
that neither antiquity nor universality was a 
proper or sufficient ground of belief ; and that 
every passage of Scripture must be considered 
separately and in its historical setting and limits. 
This appeal of Arminianism from the Symbolic ; 
methods to the critical treatment of the text and 
substance of Scripture was a precursor of the 
methods of careful exegetical study now current, 
and of their issue in the restoration to authority 
of Biblical as distinguished from Systematic and 
Dogmatic Theology. 

The reaction from the hardening processes of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic divines upon the 
views, generous for their time, of Luther and 
Calvin, respecting the human and fallible element 
in Scripture, which were illustrated in the terms 
of the Helvetic Formularies and in the Buxtorfs’ 
irrational contention for the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel - points, was inevitable. It was 
initiated by the Arminian writers, who reserved 
the direct action of the Holy Spirit for matters of 
faith, and left historical research and the memory 
of human writers to their fallible^ functions. ^ Ar- 
minianism thus asserted positions in Biblical inter- 
pretation which have proved a basis and authority 
for the methods now known as the Higher Criti- 
cism. Sanctions were also provided for the science 
and practice of Textual Criticism through the access 
afforded by Arminian principles to an atnaosphere 
of freer inquiry into the preservation and historical 
growth of the received texts of the OT and NT. 

The Arminian principles of human freedom ^d 
personal responsibility, with the humanitarian 
spirit they tended to evoke, gave a new ^pmse 
to the awakening movement towards ^ Foreign 
Missions, which succeeded the era of rationmisric 
influence in the Protestant Churches. If the 
Atonement was universal, and the salvation of 
the whole race possible, then the sense of re- 
sponsibility for making known the conditions or 
salvation to the race was deepened, and a note^ of 
urgency was added to the claim for the expansion 
of Christianity. Moreover, the weak place ^ f ke 
great Protestant confessions had been the anthro- 
pological. One of the many effects of this d^ci- 
ency was seen in the judgment of the Church m 
respect to the heathen races, which was obviously 
prejudicial to aggressive enterprise. Calvmm^c 
thought had strengthened this judgment. The 
application of Arminian principles was amongst 
the earlier signs of the dawn of the new light npcm 
the nature and history of the races of mankind, 
and upon their religious possibilities, which has 
since broken in the ethnic results of the kindred 


sciences of Anthropology and Comparative Re- 
ligion. And the system, amongst the Protestant 
theologies, least discredited by the new light, is 
Arminianism. 

Reference must be made finally to a great 
service Arminianism has rendered to theolo^cal 
thought generally. This is discovered in the 
subtle influence it has^ exerted in the gradual 
softening and humanizing of the harsher forms 
of theological definition. As a separate and 
separable system, either ecclesiastically or theo- 
logically, its reign was brief ; as a genial and 
vitalizing influence, suffusing itself through all 
the discussions of the relation of God to man, 
its authority is ageless. It has wrought, often 
secretly and unamcnowledged, towards the ap- 
proximation of the position of modem theology 
respecting Predestination to that which was hmd 
by Catholic Christendom before the age and teach- 
ing of Augustine. Substantially the Churches of 
East and West were united, before his time, in 
holding the primitive and Scriptural view of the 
relations between God and man in the work of 
salvation, and of the sole responsibility of naan 
for his own damnation, which it was the effort 
of Arminianism to restore. How far the dis- 
turbance of the thought of the Church on these 
relations, brought about by the revived and in- 
tensified Augustinianism or Calvin, has been re- 
dressed by the influence^ of Arminianism, is at 
present only partially discernible. It is, how- 
ever, certain that it has greatly rnodified the 
specific views which were the objects of its 
original contentiouj as they are now held by Cal- 
vinistic theologians ; it has also become a dom- 
inant factor in the current re-statement, to the 
present generation, of the doctrines of grace. The 
reduction of the area of Calvinistic influence, and 
its partial disintegration in communities where it 
had long been established, are facts that cannot 
fail to challenge attention. When Arminianism 
arose, very early in the 17th cent., the Calvinistic 
creed prevailed largely in Bohemia and Hungary ; 
it was supreme in Switzerland, Holland, the 
Palatinate, and in the Protestant Churches of 
France, Scotland, and England, where, until the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, it was the prevalent 
theological influence ; and shortly afterwards it 
grew to strength in the Puritan settlements of 
America. Over aB these areas a steady disin- 
tegration of its force may be traced. Many factors 
have co-operated in this result.^ But of those 
which may be regarded as theological and ethicm, 
the active principles upon which Arminianism in- 
sisted have oeen prime causes. 

In France an early and interestmg^ illustration 
of the modifying influence of Arminianism occurred 
in the theology of the school of Saumur, associated 
particularly with the name^ of Amyraut (see 
Amykalbism), and later with that of Pajon. 
Amyraut endeavoured to mitigate the harsh re- 
pugnance of the Calvinistic doctrine of election by 
Ms theory of hypothetic universal grace, which 
was substantially equivalent to a doctrine of uni- 
versal atonement. God, in some proper s&nBe, 
wills or desires that all men should repent and be 
saved. In case all should repent, no purpose of 
God would stand in the way of their salvation. 
But the indispensable means of repentance-re- 
generating grace, following election— is not be- 
stowed upon them. In the order of nature the 
decree of election follows the decree providmg the 
atonement. The main peculiarity of Pajon s ah 
tempt to blunt the edge of Calvinistic particmar- 
ism was Ms conception of regenerating grace. The 
Spirit uses the truth of the Gospel as^ its instru- 
ment in effecting the antecedent intellectual 
change; but He also uses all the circumstances 
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and providential environment of the individual. 
To this aggregate of objective indnence, which is 
not the same in different individuals, regeneration, 
where it takes place, is due. It is the act of God 
because the antecedent circumstance are the effect 
of God’s ordering, and are adapted by Him to pro- 
duce the result. Paionism aroused wide-spread 
interest in the French Church. 

In Germany the strength of Lutheran influence 
was already in svmpathy with the Arminian 
movement. Its influence was also strong, though 
silent, in the bosom of the Keformed Church itself ; 
and by the time of the Wolfian movement, the Ee- 
formed dogmatics were moving from the doctrine 
of the absolute decrees. Amongst the English- 
speaking peoples, in addition to the influences, 
already referred to, which strongly modified the 
theolo^ of the ^eat school of Anglican divines, 
the influence of Butler became a powerful ally of 
Arminianism. His doctrine of probation was not 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the probation of the 
race, hut the Arminian insistence on the probation 
of the individual in his unshared and nnshsreable 
re^onsibility. 

In the Methodist revival Arminianism became 
aggressive. Associated with the renewed vitali- 
ties of personal godliness, the Arminian theology, 
carried oy singers and preachers, passed swiftly 
across the Atlantic, and accompanied the earliest 
settlers as they moved, from east to west, across 
the continent. In the newer British Colonies at 
the Antipodes a similar influence has wrought, 
until, at the present day, Arminianism, as under- 
stood and taught by Methodist preachers, domin- 
ates what is probably the largest Iratestant Church 
in the world, reckoning some thirty millions of 
adherents. In America the matchless intellectual 
gifts of Jonathan Edwards were consecrated to the 
task of checking and devitaiking the force® of 
Arminian doctrine. But the ultimate results were 
disapminting to Calvinistic theologians. The 
Hew England theology, where it has not passed 
under Unitarian influences, has revealed a per- 
sistent modification of the Calvinistic position. 
The distinctively Calvinistic formularies of faith 
in Great Britain and America have undergone re- 
vision, mostly at those precise points which were 
the olnective of the Armmian attack. 

Modem theology in general has tended to for- 
sake the harshness and absolutism of doctrinal 
statement, without surrendering the deeper sig- 
nificance of the ultimate supremacy of the Divine 
will. And this position was the original idea 
and ideal of Arminianism. There is a deep and 
almost universal dissatisfaction with the declara- 
tion and issues of a limited Atonement, which 
was a main element in the Armmian objection to 
Calvinism j and a strong conviction prevails that 
the salvation of the non-elect is an object of sin- 
cere desire to the mind of God. Yet it will be 
obvious that it is not the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion per S6, in which Calvinism has enclosed the 
realms of nature and providence in a network of 
teleology, that excites the strongest repugnance 
to the system against which Arminianism rose to 
protest.'* For Determinism in philosophy and 
Selectioii in biological science are still acceptable 
and popular equivalents for Election in the realm 
of grace. Differentiation is a basal principle in each 
of these spheres; but differentiation involves in- 
equality ; and inequality involves preference ; for it 
is admitted that the differences are original, so far 
as individuals are concerned. Biology posits dif- 
ferences in the single cell. Psychological ethics 
starts the career of individual character with dif- 
* Ksher, Mist, ChrisHcm MotAr, p. 660. 


ferences ah initio. Popular inferences assume that 
the difference between Cain and Abel, or between 
Esau and Jacob, is an illustration of the same 
principle that differentiates the hawk from the 
dove or the hart from the swine. It is rather 
towards the Calvinistic eschatology that the 
antagonism is most keenly felt. The aspect of 
injustice and cruelty which this element in the 
C^vinistic system wore to the early Arminians, 
it wears to the modem mind. The humanity of 
God has become an element in the standard of 
iudgment applied to the Divine activity. Father- 
hood has dispossessed Sovereignty. Immanence 
has modified transcendence, w hen to such tend- 
encies is added the momentum of the critical and 
exegetical methods which prevail in the modem 
interpretation of Scripture, to which Arminianism 
gave countenance ana impetus at their origin, it 
may be possible to show some justification for the 
claim, made by the advocates of Arminian prin- 
ciples, that they possess the requisite possibilities 
of adaptation for the re-statement of the doctrines 
of grace demanded by the appeal to the con- 
ditions of modern thought. Moreover, the per- 
sistence and prevalence of Arminian principles 
presage a place of prominence for them among the 
contributory forces which appear to be making for 
an inter-confessional and international theology, 
based upon critical exegesis and upon a philosoj^y 
which includes the whole facts of human nature, 
whilst yielding reverent allegiance to the mystery 
and reality of the Divine Sovereignty. 
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Origfins (Yrj6 Hikn), p. 817. 

Note on Painting (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 821, 
Primitive and Savage (A. C. Haddon), p. 823. 
^gean.— See ^Egean Religion. 

American (L. H. Gkay), p. 827. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 833. 
Buddhist. — Bee Temples, and the articles on 

Burma and Assam (Buddhism in), Indian 
Buddhism, Java, Siam. 

Celtic (G. Baldwin Brown), p. 837. 

Christian (G. Baldwin Brown), p. 845. 

„ in MSS (S. C. Cockerell), p. 860. 
Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 861. 
Etruscan and Early Italic (G. Karo), p. 863. 

Greek and Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 866. 
Hindu.— See Architecture and Art (Hindu). 

The religious art of savage and barbarian races 
constitutes a field of inquiry the limits of -which 
are exceedingly difficult to trace with any accuracy. 
There seems to be no doubt that among some tribes 
religion dominates almost the whole of individual 
as well as of social life. The Pueblo Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico may be quoted as an 
example of such thoroughly religious peoples. 
The better the customs of these Indians have 
become known, the more evident it has become 
that even the apparently most trivial actions are 
to them associated -with religious feelings and 
ideas. From birth to death the Pueblo Indian 
is, p^sively or actively, partaking in an almost 
continuous act of reli^ous worship. In the art 
production of such tribes the religious purposes 
are naturally apt to become almost exclusively 
predominant. 

It is true that the Pueblo tribes appear to be 
quite exceptional in their inclination towards 
pious practices. But if the word ‘religion’ be 
taken in its -widest sense, as including magical 
ideas and superstitious beliefs, there might easily 
be found many other tribes among whom religion 
exercises an all-predominating influence on art 
production. And the field of religious art becomes 
further widened if, as has been done by several 
authors, traditionalism is included under the head 
of relimon. Among almost all uncivilized nations, 
ever3rtning that nas been transmitted from 
ancestors to descendants is treated with a respect 
which closely resembles religious feeling. And in 
axt, even if the products we meet with be of recent 
origin, the methods employed in production have 
almost everywhere been transmitted from earlier 
generations. 

It is only natural, therefore, that several authors 
should have been led to consider all ethnic art 
as essentially religious. This opinion is repre- 
sented by some of the most eminent German 
ethnologists. According to Dr. Gerland, the dis- 
tinguished continuator of Waitz’s Anthropologie 
der Natwrvblher, dances, pantomimes, and (framas, 
however meaningless they may now appear, have 
always originally been connected with religious 
ceremonies. The articles of dress and ornament 
with which primitive man decorates his body are, 
by ethnologists of this school, interpreted by pre- 
ference as magic signs or religious symbols. And in 
works of art, such as rock paintings and engravings, 
the sacred and serious meaning has been taken for 
granted. 

Against this line of thought, however, a reaction 
has set in among other Gorman ethnologists. In 
his remarkable essay on petroglyphs [Ethnograph- 
ischs FaraMden) Andree has branded as a learned 
bias the general tendency to look for some sacred 
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Italian. — See Art (Etruscan and Early Italic), 
p. 863. 

Japanese. — See Art (Shinto), p. 886. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 871. 

Mayan. — See Art (American), p. 827. 

Mithraic (F. CUMONT), p. 872. 

Muhammadan (J. Strzygowski), p. 874. 
Persian (A. V. Williams Jackson), p. 881. 
Phoenician (T. G. Pinches), p. 884. 

Roman.— See Art (Greek and Roman), p. 866. 
Shinto (W. G. Aston), p. 886, 

Slavonic. —See Architecture and Art 
(Slavonic), p. 773. 

Teutonic (( 3 . J. Gaskell), p. 886. 

Tibetan.— See Temples. 


meaning in all ancient drawings, many of which 
may have had their origin simply in the impulse 
of the idle hand to scratch lines and figures on 
inviting surfaces. Other ethnologists have pointed 
out how easily the simplest dances and songs are 
to be explained as outbursts of an emotional 
pressure, which in itself has nothing to do with 
religious feeling. And it has been urged that 
the religious sanction, which traditionalism confers 
upon afl ancient customs, does not in itself give 
us any information as to the real origin of these 
customs. 

However sound in its principle, the reaction 
against the religious interpretation may, never- 
theless, easily lead to a too radical scepticism. 
The case of the carved ornaments of the Hervey 
Islanders is most instructive in this respect. Not- 
withstanding the deriding strictures originally 
passed, in the name of common sense, on the 
symbolic interpretations of Stolpe and Read, an 
unbiassed examination can lead only to the con- 
clusion, that in these apparently meaningless figures 
we really meet with a symbmic art which is full 
of religious significance (Stolpe in Trans, of the 
RoehdaU Lit. and Scientif Soc, 1891). 

By such examples it is proved beyond question 
how impossible it is to uphold any a priori asser- 
tions as to the religious or non-religious character 
of primitive works of art. In order to estimate 
with exactness the influence exercised by religion 
on the earlier stages of aesthetic development, it 
would be necessary to examine in detail and from a 
philosophical point of view the artistic productions 
of all tribes of mankind. Such an examination 
has as yet been undertaken with regard to only 
a few tribes ; the Hervey Islanders, the inhabit- 
ants of the Torres Strait regions, the Bayaks of 
Borneo, the Pueblo Indians, and some others. In 
an article for an Encyclopsedia, there could in no 
case be any question of endeavouring to supplement 
these gaps m our knowledge. The omy thing 
therefore that can safely he done is to interpret, 
at the risk of incompleteness, such works and mani- 
festations alone as display their religious character 
on the surface. And it will be necessary, in order 
to keep the survey within reasonable limits, to 
exclude all works the origin of which is to be found 
in an exclusively magical purpose. Thus the 
various kinds of dramatic rain-maKing rituals, and 
the magically-medical cures, although generally 
executed by the religious profession, will not be 
treated of in this connexion (see Magic). 

X. Dramatic art — The simplest of all fonns of 
religious art, from a theoretical point of view, 
are those dances and songs which are resorted 
to in order to bring about exaltation. The cere- 
monies of the Muhammadan dancing and howl* 
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ins demshes and of many other well-known In the shamanistic rites, however, we meet mth 
sects, misht be quoted in proof of the fact that, one important feature that is not represented m 
among cuvilized as well as among barbarous the Veddah dance. In this example, the frantic 
peopl& a hif^hly strung emotional state, even if scenes seem to be oyer at the moment unconscious- 
produced by purely physical agency, is considered ness is attained. In the higher developments of 
L a religious feeling. And it is significant that the arrow-dance type, however, it is from this 
the only form of artistic manifestation that has moment that the real performance hegins. And 
been observed among the lowest of all savages— what follows, far more than the dance itself, is 
the wood Veddahs of Ceylon — consists of an apt to give a religious character to the nte. 
exalted dance, which has justly been compared It is well known that on the lower stages of 
with the antics of the Siberian shamans and with culture lunatics are generally conpdered as pos- 
the performances of the howling dervishes. As to sessed by some divinity, and are consistently treated 
the exact purpose of this ceremony, travellers do with a kind of religious respect. It is only natural 
not all agree. Some take it to be intended as a that the same attitude should be upheld m those 
kind of propitiation, addressed to the divinity of cases where the mental disorder is acute instead of 
the arrow — an arrow Wng always stuck in the chronic. And the shamanistic psychosis is the 
earth in the centre of the dancers. According to more liable to be interpreted m a supernatuml 
others, the dance might be explained as a kind way, since the shamans, in accordance with the 
of thanksgiving ; others again see in it a rite, traditionally-fixed programme of their ^rform- 
aiming at the expulsion of demons. But how- ances, invariably astonish the bystenders by 
ever much these mterpretations. may differ, the jugglery and feats of insensibility, such as eatmg 
religious character of the ceremony has been taken fire, lacerating themselves with knives and needles, 
for granted by almost all the different authorities, etc., made possible by their exalted and anaesthetic 
And their descriptions of the * arrow dance’ state (see oHAMANlSM). The sudden change m 
coincide at all important points (P. and F. Sarasin, the voice and behaviour of the convulsive dancer, 
Naiurwiss. Forsch. auf Ceylon, iii.; Emerson Ten- together mth the apparently supernatural power 
nent, Ceylon; Hoffmeister, Travels; Deschamps, he exhibits, must necessarily lead the primitive 
Au Pays des Veddas ; Schmidt, Ceylon). spectators to the inference that a divine person- 

The participants in the dance are all men. aiity ha^ taken hold of the shaman, while he 
At the outset, they advance slowly around the himself is endeavouring by all means m his power 
arrow without touching each other. Every dancer to confirm the spectators m this belief. re- 
turns round on one foot, whilst performing some livers oracular utterances in a mystic voice, which 
spasmodic movements with the free leg. The is taken to be the voice of the god, or he keeps up 
ams describe circles in the air, and the head is long dialogues with the divinity, who is supposed 
thrown backwards and forwards, to make the to be visible to him, but is audible only to the 
long, entangled hair stand out like a brush from bystanders. We have not in thm connexnm to 
the crown. The music is a simple melody, which decide whether these representations are wholly 
is sung, or rather howled out, by the dancers, fraudulent, or whether they may have their ojigP 
The time is marked by strokes of the hand on the in some visual and auditory hallucmations of the 
nude beUy. All this is begun in relative tran- shamans. The important fact, from onr point of 
qnillity. But gradually the time grows quicker, view, is that in either case the o^^tic and, so 
the movements become more violent, and the to say, lyrical dance, which forms the beginnmg of 
howling louder. Thus the dancers work them- the shaman perfomance, has p^sed over into 
selves up to the utmost frenzy, and finally, one something which, m its effect, if 
after another, fall to the ground in exhaustion, tention, is to be considered as a work of dramatic 
Some of them lie on their hacks ‘as stiff as a art. 

fallen tree,’ whilst others, continuing the howling, ^ 2 . Pictorial art — In these dramatic repre^nte- 
tremhle in convulsive vibrations. tions we meet with an expression of the belief 

This * arrow-dance ’ is typical of a large class of — ^which may partially ^ve been prompt^ by 
dance-performances, examples of which are met the facts of shamanistic possession — tlmt the 
with amongst most of the lower races, sometimes priests are, or may for a time become, mhabited 
as mere amusements, hut more often as religious By the divinity. If, as primitive peoples seem 
rites. The means employed in order to bring to believe all over the world, the pnest really 
about the exaltation and the convulsions may, is a kmd of ‘god-hox’ (te use the picturesque 
indeed, be more complicated than those resorted expression of the Polynesians), then it is evi- 
to by the Veddahs. Thus, among some North dent that the actions he is representmg must 
American Indian tribes (cf. Schoolcraft, Indian impress his pious spectators as an eminently re- 
Tribes, v.) the dancers prepare themselves for their ligious drama. But even if there had been no 
performance by some days of fasting, and in- bfiief in a particular class of ‘god- boxes, ^ in- 
crease their state of exaltation during the dance matic representation would stOl bave acquind a 
by partaking of drugs or inhaling poisonous smoke, religious importance, on ^e ground of the beliei 
Tjie clappings on the nude bSUy are, at higher in uhe magical effects which imitations of things 
stages of culture, replaced by the sound of some and movements are supposed to exercise upon me 
infirfiruments capable of a greater suggestive power, things and movements that have been imitatecL 
But the spirit of the performance is none the less According to this belief, the god may he wnjurea 
the same all over the world. Whether the dancers to take up his abode in the body of the performer, 
belong to the Ainns, to some of the aboriginal who imitates what are believed to be his appe^- 
tribes of India (Aquis, Kurs, Santals), or to ance, movements, and behaviour. And the artistic 
some South- or West- African race (Basutes, Tshi- production, which has been called inte OTistence 
speaking peoples on the Gold Coast), their chief en- By this principle of sympathetic magic, does imt 
deavour is always to throw themselves, by violent restrict itself £0 the department of dram^ic art. 
movements and sounds, into a state of exaltation, It has attained^ a importance withm me 

which borders upon, or really passes over into, in- domain of pictorial imitation. ^ • 1 ^ • 

sensibility and unconsciousness ; and it is the The transition from, dramatic to pictorial art is 
same endeavour which characterizes the cele- marked by those masks which, m many tribes, 
brated shamanistic performances of the tribes of such as the Bellacoolas, the Melanesians, etc^ are 
Northern Asia (cf. e.g. Badloff, Sihirien ; Mikhai- worn by the dancers in religious dances (cf. i^a«, 
lovski in Joum. Anth. Inst. xxiv. 62, 126). Ball, Woldt, on the Bellacoolas ; Haddon and Ood- 
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riBgton OB the Melanesians). The effect produced 
on the spectators by these painted faces is partially 
dependent upon the dramatic acting — the singing 
and the movements — of the performers. But the 
masks themselves are, no doubt, apt to awaken 
feelings of terror and awe. And among aU primi- 
tive tribes they are regarded as sacred things, 
scarcely less holy than the relimous paintings and 
statues venerated by more developed nations. 

Among the most primitive tribes, however, one 
scarcely meets veith any pictorial representations 
of the deity. This, probably, has less to do with 
the technical inability of the lowest savages than 
with the deficient anthropomorphism in their 
notions of the deity. Where a god is imagined as 
some vague and fonnless being, certain rude and 
shapeless fetishes may be considered as satisfactory 
representations or vehicles of the Divine power. 
But as soon as a god has taken the form of animal 
or man, pictorial art will be resorted to as a means 
of facilitating — by virtue of sympathetic magic — 
communications between man and the divinity. 

The images and statues of primitive man must 
not, however, be interpreted as in any way similar 
to those pictorial representations of which bar- 
barous — or sometimes even civilized — men avail 
themselves in order to bring about some effects of 
magic or illusion. ^ It seems, on the contrary, as if 
similarity and lifelikeness had not even been 
aimed at in the idols and ancestral statues of the 
lowest savages. And what we know about the 
way in which these statues are made gives us 
reason to believe that their supposed efficacy rests 
only partially upon the principle of a magical 
connexion between similar things. A most in- 
structive example has been quoted by Ellis 
in his description of West African fetishism. 
When the Negroes wish to transplant the wood 
deity from his original home to their towns and 
villages, they construct a wooden doll of branches 
taken from the tree in which he is supposed to 
live. The god is, no doubt, believed to feel a 
special temptation to take up his abode in the idol 
made in his own likeness ; but it is evident that the 
material link established by the choice of the wood 
is thought of as being or no less, perhaps even 
of greater, importance than the resemblance (cf. 
Ellis, Yoruha Peoples, p. 278 ; Tshi Peoples^ p. 81). 

When the personality to be represented is not a 
nature-god but an ancestor, it is stiU easier to 
bring about a material connexion between him 
and the image. Thus the Melanesian religious 
masks often consist of a part of a human skull 
which has been painted in glaring colours. And 
among Melanesian, Malay, and West African 
tribes the skull of the dead is often inserted in the 
head of the statues which are made in their like- 
ness (Be Clercq in Schmeltz, New Guinea ; Brenner, 
Kannihalen SumatrcLs)* When the cannibals or 
Sumatra prepare their celebrated richly-sculptured 
magical starts, they always enclose in the head of 
the uppermost fi^re of the staff the brain of a 
young lx>y, who has been killed for the purpose 
(Brenner, l.c., cf. also the author’s Origins of Art ^ 
p. 291). It is probable that whatever power such 
images are believed to possess is given to them 
chiefly by their material contents. The worship 
and respect shown to the statues are developed 
out of a worship of skulls, and the statues them- 
selves have originally been considered, not as 
images of the body, but as receptacles for some 
part of the body itself. The more, however, the 
form of these receptacles has been elaborated, the 
more there must also arise a subjective illusion, 
which to the primitive spectators brings the image 
into connexion with the imitated reality. The 
crude, character of savage statuary is no obstacle 
to such an illusion, as in primitive peoples the 


I want of technical ability is counterbalanced by 
a naive suggestibility. And as soon, on the 
other hand, as the image itself — as image — ^has 
acquired a magical or religious efficacy, there will 
also appear an endeavour to heighten the sug- 
gestive effect by increasing the lifelikeness and 
the resemblance of the statues. Thus superstitious 
and religious motives will tend gradu^y to in- 
crease the artistic value of the religious images. 
The religious statues of the Melanesians and the 
idols of the West Airican Negroes, for instance, 
undoubtedly owe something of their wild and 
fantastic liielikeness to an attempt to awaken as 
intense an impression as possible of the divine 
powers which they are intended to represent. At 
somewhat higher stages of evolution, on the other 
hand, as, for instance, among the Pueblo Indians, 
religious motives tend to restrain the impress- 
iveness of pictorial representation within some 
traditionally-fixed limits. 

However crude and simple an idol may be, it 
will none the less, by virtue of its mere existence, 
bring about some important changes in man’s 
attitude towards his goa. By the idol a divinity, 
who has orimnally been considered as distant or 
vaguely locmized, becomes concentrated in an 
approachable vehicle. The pious adorers thus 
acquire a fixed object for their worship. And the 
holiness of this object makes it necessary to shelter 
it from the environment. Thus, around the idol, 
there naturally arises a temple. 

Among the lowest savage tribes these temples 
have no qualities entitling them to be enumerated 
among works of art. But at a somewhat higher 
stage of development, the house of the god is often 
decorated in a most gorgeous way. The ancestral 
houses — ^which are temples in the literal sense of 
the word — display, especially among some Malay- 
sian and Melanesian tribes, a wealth of ornamental 
art (see Temples). [See, further, ‘ Note on the Use 
of Painting in Primitive Beligion,’ following this 
article]. 

3. Propitiation in art. — In order completely to 
explain the motives which have led to these archi- 
tectural constructions and decorations, it is not 
sufficient to appeal to those philosophical and 
superstitious ideas which have hitherto been men- 
tioned. In the foregoing we have devoted our 
attention exclusively to man’s endeavour to 
create, by dramatic or pictorial art, a representa- 
tion of the god — a receptacle, so to say, of the 
divine spirit — by means of which he may enter 
into relations with the divinity. Alongside of 
this endeavour, however, there can always be 
observed another tendency, which has been of 
scarcely less importance for the history of art — the 
effort to flatter and propitiate the divinity. This 
effort has naturally become more and more marked 
the more the idea of God has become localized, 
fixed, and vivified through artistic representa- 
tion. Thus the ornamental art which is lavished 
on the decoration of primitive temples may in 
most cases be interpreted as homage to the god 
who is believed to inhabit the temple or to visit it. 
But the tendency to flatter and propitiate is by no 
means dependent upon the degree of development 
reached by the idea of God. It manifests itself 
among tribes who conceive their divinity as a 
vague, unlocalized, and impersonal being, as weU 
as among tribes who have adopted anthropo- 
morphic or zoomorphic religions. Those of its 
manifestations, however, that are most important 
from a gener^ point of view cannot possibly 
be treated of in this connexion. For there is 
nothing artistic in the various forms of mxterml 
sacrifice — ^with the exception, perhaps, of the sac- 
rificial vessels, which, in virtue of their religious 
purpose, may be elaborated and decorated with a 
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greater care than ordinary yessels. On the other 
hand, the dramatic and poetic forms of sacrifice — 
prayer and homage — aftord ns an ample store of 
examples which exactly fall within tne scope of 
the present article. 

A kind of sacrificial purpose may indeed be <Hs- 
covered even in those shamanistic dances which 
to the superficial observer appear to have their 
only motive in the desire to bring about a state of 
exaltation. As every eftbrt is taken to be agreeable 
to the divinity, the dancers may in many cas^ 
nourish a hope of softening the hard heart of their 
god by their violent exertions. And this seems 
the more probable since the dances are often con- 
nected with self-tortures, e.p. scarifications, de- 
vouring of disgusting things, etc. But, on the 
other hand, these feats of endurance may as well 
be explained either as a means of imposing upon 
the spectators, or as immediate results— analogous 
to the self-woundings of hysterical and hystero- 
epileptic patients— -of the pathological insensibility 
which has been brought about by the exaltation. 

It is easier by far to interpret those less exalted 
dances, songs, and dramatic performances which 
tend only to provoke, or to express, a state of mild, 
pleasurable feeling. Bor the purposes of explana- 
tion it is advantageous to make a distinction 
between those artistic manifestations through 
which man aims intentionally at flattering or 
amusing the divine spectator, and those manifesta- 
tions in which the expression of man’s own feelings 
of thankfulness or happiness appears to be the 
chief motive. It is to lie remembered that these 
two classes of religious art, which are to be difier- 
ently analyzed and interpreted, may in reality 
often be blended together. 

The most instructive examples of the first class 
are to be found among the melodramatic repre- 
sentations given at the tomb of the deceased. As 
the spirit of the dead man is considered to be a 
divinity, these performances are undeniably of a 
religious character. But as, on the other hand, 
the deceased are believed to preserve all the tastes 
and likings of the living, the means employed in 
order to amuse or flatter their spirits wul closely 
resemble the various forms of secular art. As a 
matter of fact, there is no difference between, 
the dances performed before a living king or chief, 
and the dances performed before the invisible 
spectator in the tomb. Yet the motives may in 
some cases give a peculiar character to the mani- 
festations of funeral art. While the performances 
before a living spectator tend chiefly to produce in 
his mind an eesthetic pleasure, the funeial dramas 
and dances may often fulfil a magical purpose. In 
some cases the dances and songs aim at a stimula- 
tion of the spirit, which certaimy needs an increase 
of force in order to surmount all the hardships and 
the weary wanderings of its transitional life. In 
other cases, funeral art is evidently intended to 
produce some terrifying effects upon the invisible 
enemies of the dead, who are believed to endeavour 
to possess themselves of his body. Sometimes one 
may even believe that the survivors try to frighten 
the spirit itself away from their homes by terrify- 
ing d^ees and pantomimes. Lastly, it is prob- 
ably in the endeavour to exert a sympathetic 
influence upon the combats which the deceased 
has to undergo before he can attain his peace and 
rest, that survivors hold magic war-dramas {e*g. 
sham-fights and tugs of war) over Ms grave. 

When — as has probably been the case in some 
tribes — ^the cult of some individual ancestor is 
transformed into a cult of a general divinity, and, 
in consequence thereof, the small spirit-house 
above the grave is replaced by a temple, some 
of the ancient funeral performances may still be 
kept up as religious observances. Although their 


original purpose is forgotten, their character will 
scarcely become chanced. When maMcal ideas 
have died out, magical ceremonies will still sur- 
vive as a means of religious homage. And when, 
at a later stage of development, the notion of a 
divine spectator has been forgotten, the same 
ceremonies may still he performed as mere amuse- 
ments, for which the religions tradition offers a 
welcome justification. Thus it is more than diffi- 
cult to decide in individual cases whether the 
artistic manifestations fulfil a religious, a magical, 
or a purely aesthetic purpose. 

The same difficulty meets ns when we have to 
do with purely lyricM dances and songs, through 
which the performers express their latitude and 
devotion to the god. Psychologically there is an 
easy transition from the feeling of joy — when it 
is pure and complete — to the feeling of loving 
thankfulness. The fulness of the emotion seeks 
expression, and the expression seeks some one to 
whom it may address itself. Thus in happiness we 
experience a desire to imagine a god who may 
receive our gratitude. And among peoples who 
consider every happy occurrence as a benefit which 
has been especially accorded to them by the 
divinity, pleasure will easily cause some manifesta- 
tions which embrace both emotions in one common 
expression. As the most typical and best known 
example of this kind of religious art, we may 
quote the song and dance of the Israelites after 
having passed the Bed Sea (Ex 15 ), It is true that 
in this case the poetic and orchestic hymns were 
called forth by an exceptional and unique occur- 
rence, But there are always some regmar events 
of happy importance in the life of primitive man 
which wndl tend to make thanksgiving ceremonies 
a fixed institution. Thus the return of the spring 
will be sainted with dance and song among the 
nations that have been suffering from long and 
hard winters, e.y. the Eskimos, the Chukchis, 
etc. Among agricultural nations the occasion of 
a bountiful harvest will give rise to some joyful 
festivals, in which the participants amuse them- 
selves at the same time as they pay homage to 
their divinity. Such festivals seem to he especially 
fr^nent among the North American Indians- 

Ine dances performed at these ceremonies, as 
has already been mentioned, closely resemble the 
manifestations of pure and simple joy. But there 
are some gestures which, although originally con- 
nected immediately with the expression of this 
simple feeling, may gradually become peculiar to 
the nonorific ritual. Thus hand-dappings (which, 
as is well known, accompany states of great joy 
both among savages and among children) have, 
among Polynesians as well as among the ancient 
Egyptians, acquired the sense of a pious and 
reverential gesture, by wMch the adorers manifest 
their love and thankfulness towards the god. 

4. Ethical instruction in art— The facts hitherto 
quoted have referred almost exclusively to an art 
wMch, while it addresses itself chiefly to the divine 
spectator, aims at hrinMg about an immediate re- 
lation between him and his adorers. This indeed 
appears to he the prominent purpose of religions 
practices among the most primitive tribes. But it 
miwt not be thought that savage and barbarous 
reli^ons were entirely devoid of a didactic and 
moralizing side. Even the shamanistic dances 
may, as has already been pointed out, pass over 
into small pantomimes, by which the spectators axe 
initiated into the transactions between the shaman 
and the god. And however much magical ideas 
may have to do with these dramatic and pictorial 
representations of the divinity, the theurgic pur- 
poses win soon combine themselves with the 
intention of explaining and illustrating the facts 
of religious history. In such dramatic representa* 
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tions as, for instance, the great Kachina dance of 
the Zuni Indians, this didactic tendency seems to 
be especially prominent. In masquerades of the 
type represented by the Mumbo Jumbo dance 
in Central Africa and the ‘ Kinas ’ of the Fue- 
gians, we meet with the moral, or pseudo-moral, 
motive of terrorizing women and children into 
subjection by showing them the awful aspects of 
the gods. Finally, in the dramas, songs, and 
dances at the initiation of boys and girls into 
maturity, magical, didactic, and moralizing pur- 
poses have all combined to create the most mar- 
vellous manifestations which are to be met with 
in the department of primitive art. It is true 
that the instruction conferred at these ceremonies 
refers chiefly to practical utility. But even among 
peoples at so low a degree of development as the 
Australian aborigines, religious and, one might 
say, philosophical doctrines are expounded to the 
young men. Thus in a kind of miracle play, to 
which some curious analo^es have been found 
among the Fijians and the East Africans, the old 
men enact before the boys a representation of 
death and resurrection. Although less elaborate 
in dramatic detail and stage-management, the 
fragmentary dramas in which the American Indian 
shaman -novitiates are supposed to be killed and 
recalled to life present to us a scarcely less in- 
teresting illustration of the same great thought. 
There are indeed, especially in this last example, 

ood reasons for assuming that the simulated 

eath and resurrection are supposed to eflect, 
in a magical way, some kind of spiritual re- 
generation in the novices on whose behalf the 
drama is performed. But while admitting this, 
we may nevertheless take it for granted that an 
endeavour to elucidate the doctrines of the priest- 
hood may be combined with the magical rite in 
question. And similarly with regard to analogous 
ceremonies in other tribes, we feel justified in 
assuming the presence of a didactic purpose. The 
more the dogmatic system becomes fixed and 
elaborated, the greater need will there ensue of 
affording these doctrines a clear expression in the 
objective forms of art. 

It is evident that poetry more than any other 
art is fitted to serve such a purpose. And, in 
fact, among several tribes at the stage of higher 
savagery and barbarism there have been found 
some more or less complete mythical poems. These 
songs, however, will be more properly treated of 
under the headings Mythology, Chaems, and 
Hymns. 

Literatttrb. — In addition to the works mentioned abore, the 
following: books may be consulted with advantage : 

On Decoration and Ornament in connexion with religion: 
Henry Balfour, The Evolution qf Decorative Art^ London, 1898 ; 
A. C. Haddon, Evolution in Art^ as Utustrated by the Life 
Histories of DekignSf London, 1896 ; A. Hamilton, The Art- 
Workmanship of the Maori JRace^ Dunedin, 1896 f. ; A. R. Hein, 
Die bitdenden Kiinste bei den Dayaks avf Borneo^ Vienna. 1890. 

On Music, Drama, and Poetry in connexion with religion ; 
C. Letouraeau, Hivolution lUUraire dans les dtverses races 
humaineSt Paris, 1894 ; Posnett, Comparative Literature^ 
London, 1886 ; R. Wallaschek, Primitive iftmc, London, 1893. 

On the general JB^thetics of primitive man : E. Grosse, Die 
Anf&nge der Kunst^ Freiburg i B. 1894 ; Yijo Him. The Origim 

Art, London, 1900. YrJO HiRN. 

Note on the use of Fainting in Frimd 
TIVB Feligion, — Besides the realistic aud sym- 
bolic representation of his divinities or of his 
religions conceptions and aspirations by means of 
various art methods — ^images or statues, carvings, 
sacred dances, sacred hymns and chants — ^painting 
has occasionally been brought into the service of 
religion by primitive or savage man, as well as by 
his more civilized successor. The purpose of this 
note will he sufficiently fulfilled by reference to 
such painting in the Stone Age, among the rudest 
savages, and with a semi-harhario people. In all 


alike the ends aimed at are precisely the same 
as those intended by the image or carving— the 
obtaining of power over or from the being repre- 
sented, the vivid depicting of the worshipful object 
or person so that the worshipper, by means of the 
picture or symbol, may have his religious sense 
re-awakened, or may also be brought into contact 
and communion with the divinity. In the first 
example to he referred to— that of the Falseolithic 
cave-artists — the paintings are not those of divini- 
ties but of animals. Even if these had no totemistic 
significance, the pictures played a highly important 
art in the magico-religious ceremonies which, ex 
ypothedf were performed before them. 

■Within recent years, French archaeologists have 
^covered the existence of engravings and paint- 
ings of animals on the walls of caverns in P^rigord 
and the Pyrenees. Similar paintings were, almost 
simultaneously, found in grottoes at AJtamira in 
Spain. They are executed on rocks in the darkest 
part of the caves, far from the entrance. Artificial 
light must therefore have been employed in de- 
signing them, as is proved by the discovery of a 
stone lamp ornamented with an incised figure of 
a reindeer, and thus dating from the Beindeer 
age of the Palaeolithic epoch— the age of simple 
engravings with which the ^eat Glyptic period of 
Quaternary times terminated. Probably these wall 
engravings and paintings belong to this closing 
period also. The animals represented are mam- 
moths, reindeer, bison, oxen, uorses, goats, saigas, 
etc. Some of these are engraved ; others, besides 
being engraved, have the outlines filled in with 
reddish-brown colour, or, in some cases, bluish- 
black, exactly as totemic grave-posts used by the 
American Inaians have incised figures painted over 
with vermilion ; in others the engraving lines are 
accentuated by a thin band of colour. Frequently 
a design is outlined in black, and the surface covered 
with red ochre. We are yet ignorant how the 
colour was applied ; it may have been daubed on 
by means of some primitive brush, or blown from 
the mouth, as is tne case with some Australian 
rock-paintings. The interest of these paintings, 
for us, consists in the theory regarding their pur- 
pose enunciated by a FrencEn savant, M. Salomon 
Keinach. He notes regarding these paintings as 
well as Quaternary art in general, that motifs 
borrowed from the animal world are the most 
numerous, and that the animals represented are 
those which form the food supply of a nation of 
hunters and fishers. They are desirable animals ; 
others, not represented, e.y. the lion, tiger, jackal, 
etc., are undesirable, and this, he believes, is not 
the result of chance. Among modem savages it is 
not uncommon to find that the image of a creature 
or object is held to give its author uprise over the 
object or creature through a process of mimetic 
magic. Hence many savages object to be drawn 
or painted. In the same way pantomimic and 
dramatic exhibitions have for their purpose the 
actual result of what is thus imitated symbolically 
(rain-making, animal-dances). Among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
such a totem-animal as the witchetty-grnb, the 
members of this totem clan assemble before a rocky 
wall on which are painted great representations of 
the grub, and there they sing in chorus, invoking 
the insect to multiply and be fruitful (Spencer- 
GiUen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 170 ). 
Similar ceremonies, including the depicting, more 
or less symbolically, of the desired animal, are 
employed by other clans, e.g. the emu clan. The 
blood of some members of the clan is shed on the 
ground, and on the reddened surface is painted with 
coloured earth and charcoal an emu, along with 
yellow and black circles representing its eggs. 
Many other totemic designs, mainly of a symbolic 
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character, are painted on rocks, and are tabu to 
women and cliifdren. 

M. Keinach notes the fact that the Quaternary 
paintings are executed on the walls of caves far 
from the entrance and at the end of corridors 
difficult of access, as if with a view to secrecy. 
Not only so, hut the caves are in total darkness, 
and, as has been said, the paintings must have 
been executed and looked at by means of artificial 
light. Hence the impossibility of assuming that 
they were executed for mere pleasure. They must 
have had a religio-magical character, ana their 

S se was to secure, * by magical practices, the 
plication of the game on which depended the 
existence of the clan or tribe. Ceremonies, in 
which adults alone took part, were performed with 
that end in the darkest part of the cavern, entrance 
to which was forbidden to the profane.’ These 
paintings formed the object of the cult, addressed 
not to the individuals represented, but to the 
species, over which the worshippers had influence 
W reason of the individual being thus depicted. 
Tme animals, as a result of these ceremonies, would 
multiply and would frequent the neighbourhood. 
The various sculptures and engravings of the 
Keindeer age may have had such a purpose also, 
while the so-callea hdtom de commanmmemi doubt- 
less played their part in magical and totemistic 
ceremonies, as M. Bemardin had already snggested 
in 1876 {Eeme SavoideriTie^ Feb. 1876). Thus the 
art of the period was neither a luxmy nor an 
amusement, hut the expression of a rude yet in- 
tense religion, based upon magico-religious prac- 
tices having for their object the attainment of the 
food supply. While we cannot admit that PaJseo- 
iithic man’s artistic powers were used only for 
magico-religious purposes — the beauty of some of 
his designs, and the care in reproducing exactly 
what he saw, suggesting the artist pure and simple 
— ^it could not faS that they should be frequently 
employed in such ways as M. Reinach has sug- 
gested. Everywhere else this has occurred, and 
art has been freely enlisted in the service of both 
religion and magic. 

In the times of transition to the Neolithic age, 
though the brilliant art production of the earlier 
period is unknown, art was again used in the cult. 
This, already shown by the symbolic engravings 
and markings on rocks, megalithic monnments, 
etc., is further suggested by the painted pebbles 
found by M. Piette at Mas d’Azil. Some of the 
designs represent numbers, others are alphabeti- 
fonn signs corresponding to the letters of the later 
iEgean and Cypriote syllabaries ; others are pioto- 
graphs, with or without a symbolic meaning. It 
IS m these last that we may find the use of 
painting as an accessory to the cult. Among them 
are the cross by itself or within a circle, a circle 
with a central dot (solar symbols, some of which 
occur as engravings on the megalithic monuments 
of the Neolithic age), the serpent, tree, etc. AIL 
are painted with peroxide of iron upon white 
pebbles. Later, the carved symbols of the Neo- 
lithic period, e.g. the symbolic axes and female 
figures (divinities) on the walls of the grottoes of 
La Marne, etc., show traces of having been covered 
with colour, like the carved images of later ages. 

For the cave palntiugs see L’ Anthropologies 1902; JUvue 
tnensmUe de VmU d*anthrop. 1902. M. Beinach^fl paper 
will he found in L*Anth, 1908, p. 267. See also his Story of Art 
throughout the Agee^ dJ, i M. Hette’s discoveries are described 
In I/Anth, vi. 886, xiv. 6481. For the symboUo oarvi!^ of 
Marne, see Oartailhsws, Jja Frame pr^Aifftorigtte, 240 fl.; 
Baron de Baye, L'Archiolo^ pr4historique. 

Some Australian instances of the use of painting 
for magico-religious puimoses have already been 
referred to. Among the Northern tribes of Centi^ 
Australia similar paintings are used in the totemie 
cermonies. The men of the Thalaualla or Black 


Snake totem, when they perform the Intichiuma 
rites for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 
this snake species, paint partly symbolic and partly 
imitative designs on the ground with red ochre and 
other coloured earths and charcoal. These depict 
the mythic history of the ancestral snake, which 
is also dramatically represented (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes qf C. A* 302, 737). Similar 
ground paintings are used in the Wollunqua snake 
totem ceremonies. Each one represents, * or rather 
was associated with, the various spots at which 
the animal stood np, performed ceremonies, and 
left spirit children behind him’ [op, ciL p. 239). 
In this case the paintings are entirely symbolic, 
and consist of concentric circles and curved lines 
outlined in white dots on a ground of red or yellow 
ochre, painted on the surface of the earth previously 
prepared for the purpose. Spencer and GiUen de- 
scrihe at some length the sacred rook-drawings of 
the Central Australian tribes- These, which are 
usually executed in red ochre, are mainly conven- 
tional geometrical designs, all of which, however, 
have a definite meaning to the natives who use 
them. They are seen only by the men who have 
been initiated, and are painted on the rocks near 
the place where the sacred churirwa of the clan are 
deposited. Among other Australian tribes, draw- 
ings and paintings on the ground or on trees are 
also found in connexion with the hora^ or sacred 
initiatory ceremonies, and are shown only to the 
initiated. Sometimes gigantic figures of divine 
beings — Baiamai, Gunnanbuly, etc. — are outlined 
in the turf or formed out of a heajp of earth ; in 
other cases sacred figures are cut m the bark of 
trees. Similar figures are also painted with red 
ochre and pipe-clay on trees, or on sheets of bark, 
which are then hung up on or rested against the 
trees. The rock-palntmgs, which may or may 
not have a religions or mythic significance, are 
either stencilled by the object to be depicted being 
placed against the rock, which is moistened ana 
upon which the colour is blown or applied with a 
kind of brush ; or painted in outline, the inner 
space being sometimes filled in with the same 
colour, or shaded by strokes of some different 
colour. 

With the symbolism of the painted pebbles of 
Mas d’Azil may be compared the designs painted or 
incised on Australian dhuringa. The churmga is a 
piece of wood or stone of long oval shape supposed 
to have been dropped by a spirit ancestor as he, for 
the purpose of re-incamation, entered the body of 
a woman. The child thus bom becomes the owner 
of the churir^ga^ which is deposited, along with those 
of the other members of his totem clan, in a sacred 
place. The design has in each case a distinctive 
meaning, connected with the totem-beliefs of the 
people, and generally illustrating some incident of 
the mythic history of the totem ancestor. Among 
the designs are concentric curves and circles, 
parallel Imes, etc. These exactly resemble designs 
painted on the pebbles, which also^ resemble the 
ehwrinpa in shape, as well as those incised on the 
megalithic monuments of the Neolithic age. It 
has been suggested that the Azilian pebbles may 
have been the churmga of a pre-histonc totemistic 
people (A. A Cook, V Anthropoh^iei xiv. 666). 
In any case, the analogy of Australian sacred art 
shows that they had a religious value. 

For Australian art see %»eacer-Gillen, Northern Tribes <f 
Central Australia, p. 696 £r., and Native Tribes, p. 614 fl. ; 
Stirling: in Mmort of Bom Sdentijk FiXpediUon, ‘Anthro- 
pology/ pt. ir, ; R. H, Mathews, JAI xxr. 146 fl., ^9ff. 

Among the more cultured tribes of the North 
American continent — ^Zunis, Tusayans, South Cali- 
fornians, and Navahos — a curions kind of painting is 
used as an adjunct to certain religions ceremonials 
whose purpose is usually the healing of disease, 
and which are characterized by great fiaborateness 
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and length. As practised among the Navaho 
Indians, the ceremony continnes for nine days, and 
is conducted by a theurgist and several assistants. 
Every part of the ritual has a special significance, 
and must be performed with the strictest attention 
to traditional detail, lest fatal conseq^uences should 
ensue from the least infringement of it. Several 
men |>ersonate the gods and goddesses and take 
part in the ceremonies ; each day’s proceedings 
include pantomimic action, symbolism, offerings 
to the gods, singing of sacred chants, and prayers, 
and the whole ends with an elaborate dance. The 
whole ceremony is known as yehitchai, a word 
meaning ‘giant’s uncle,’ and, as in several Austra- 
lian mysteries, it is used to awe children, who, on 
the eighth day, are initiated into the ceremony, and 
discover that the men personating the gods are their 
fellow-tribesmen. The paintings are made with 
dry sand and pigments of various colours sprinkled 
on a ground of yellow sand with the thumb and 
forefinger of the operator. The colours used are 
yellow, red, white, black, and a blue prepared 
from a mixture of charcoal with white, red, and 
yellow sands. These colours, as well as the pictures 
themselves, are made according to instructions 
given by the gods, as the Navaho myth of ‘ The 
Floating Logs’ relates. All the paintings repre- 
sent goas and goddesses, usually about three feet 
in length, and depicted in a somewhat conventional 
manner. Face, arms, and legs are carefully done ; 
the body is long and narrow ; each divinity is 
usually depicted with various emblems; a god is 
denoted by a round head, a goddess by a rect- 
angular head. Considering the method in which 
the colours are employed, the resulting picture is a 
marvellous piece of art work, full of minute details, 
while many of the colour lines in the dress and sash 
decorations of the divinities are like threads. The 
first sand-painting is made on the fifth day of the 
ceremony, and represents three divinities; in the 
ainting of the sixth day, there are four pairs of 
ivinities, male and female, each sitting on the 
limb of a cross, with their appropriate emblems ; 
outside the painting are four gods, one on each 
side, and the whole is surrounded by the rainbow 
goddess. The seventh day’s painting represents 
fourteen divinities in two rows, again surrounded 
by the rainbow goddess, 25 ft. in length. Twelve 
divinities are shown in the eighth day’s painting ; 
in their midst is a huge picture of a corn-stalk, the 
main subsistence of life ; a square base and triangle 
represent clouds, and three white lines the roots of 
the com. The rainbow goddess again surrounds 
this picture. A detailed account of tnis last picture 
will show its symbolic nature. The divinities are 
the ZenicM, who live in a rock, represented by a 
long black parallelo^am. Those parts of tneir 
bodies and faces wliicn are painted red, denote red 
com ; black signifies black clouds. Zigzag lines 
on the bodies mean lightning ; certain mack lines 
round the head, zigzagged with white, are cloud 
baskets holding red com. 

All these pamtings are arranged on the floor of 
a medicine-lodge m which are assembled the 
invalid, the theurgist and his assistants, and cer- 
tain privileged spectators. In each case the sick 
man is seated on the central figure of each painting, 
having previously sprinkled the design with sacred 
meal. Several ceremonies, chants, and prayers 
follow, during which one of the representatives of 
the gods touches the feet, heart, and head of each 
figure respectively with his right hand, each time 
touching the corresponding parts of the invalid’s 
body. This appears to be the vital part of the 
ceremony, bringing the sick man into relation 
with the gods through their pictures and by their 
representative, thus transferring their power to 
him so that Ms disease may be overcome. This 


seems to be certain, as, before the pictures are 
obliterated at the end of the day’s proceedings, the 

eople crowd round to touch them, and then, 

aving inhaled a breath over their hands, mb their 
bodies so that they may be cured of any malady, 
moral or physical, by the divine eflGiuence. The 
sacred pictures thus exercise the gwosi-sacramental 
power of the idol, fetish, or symbolic image, wher- 
ever found. Being like the gods, and made, as is 
believed, according to divine directions, they have 
all the power of the gods themselves. So the 
colours used in other American Indian ceremonies 
are believed to have been originally given by the 
divine manitous (see BE, Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port, p. 91). 

James Stevenson, Ceremonial of SasjeUi Pailjis and 
Mythical Sand Paintings of the Navajo Indians, with illus- 
trations of the paintings, in BE, Eighth Annual Beport, 1891. 

Reference may also be briefly made to: (1) Zuni religious 
paintings on vessels, representing the Creation and other myths 
current among the people. The colours themselves are symbolic 
(see Cushing, Stta^ of Pueblo Pottery, 1886 ; J. W. Fewkes, 
Joum. of Amer. Mhnol and Archceol. ii. 1892).— (2) Painting 
or tatuing the body (a) for magical purposes, as among the 
Aracan hul tribes and Burmese (St. John, JAJ ii. 286 ; Symes, 
Embassy to Ava, p. 312, and others) ; (6) with totem designs, e.g, 
the tribes of Malacca (Haddon, Evol. in Art^ p. 252 f.) ; (c) on 
certain ceremonial occasions, as with the Australians (Spencer- 
Gillen, op, dt.) ; (d) for mourning. — (8) Painting the bodies or 
skeletons of the dead, usually with red, but occasionally (Anda- 
man Islanders) with yellow — a custom which, beginning appar- 
ently in late Palaeolithic times (grottoes of Baouss^s-Bousaes, 
Mentone), occurred frequently in the Neolithic period, and is 
found among various savages— Australians, American Indians, 
eta (Cartailhac, La France pr6hist<yriqus^ 10^ 292, 802 ; L* An- 
thropologies vi. 4 ; BE, First Beport, p. 107 ; Crosse, Anfdnge 
deft Kunst, p. 42).— (4) Painting totem-designs on weapons, 
furniture, houses, totem -posts, and grave -posts (Frazer, 
roternism).— (6) The use of pictographs to illustrate chants used 
in religious mysteries and as mnemonic symbols among the 
American Indians (BE, Fourteenth Beport, p. 107); see also 
TATunra, Totkmism. 

These various examples show that, like every 
other branch of art, painting, realistic or symbolic, 
has been used by man to set forth his religious 
beliefs, to represent or symbolize Ms divinities, or, 
in accordance with his religio-magical theory of 
the universe, to gratify Ms wishes, to act as a 
protection, or to transfer the power of the person 
or object depicted to Mmself. ‘ Art for art’s sake ’ 
was not unknown to primitive and savage man, 
but on the whole be made it subserve a useful 
pu^se, ejf. in bringing it under the sway of 
religion, tt is thus scarcely correct to say, as 
Grosse does (Anfdnge der Kunst), that the ait of 
primitive peoples is not connected with religion. 
Whatever oe its origin,^ whether arising from some 
instinctive impulse to imitate the things man saw 
around him, or from some other cause, art soon 
lent itself to enhance and satisfy man’s needs. At 
the same time, the purely aesthetic pleasure on the 
part of the artist in making an artistic object or 
design which was to be used for religious or other 
purposes must not he overlooked. 

Litbeaturb.— I n addition to works cited throughout this 
article, see Andree, Ethnologisdhe Parallelen, 1889; Him, 
Origins of Art, 1899. J. A. MacCULLOOH. 

ART (Primitive and Savage). — Before the 
acquisition of the art of writing by any people, 
the only method of recording facts or ideas, except 
by word of mouth, is by means of some kind of 
graphic representation. The carving or drawing 
may be intended to be realistic, though, even so, 
the realism may be imperfect ; but one frequently 
finds that a suggestion of an object answers all 
the purpose of a representation of the whole 
object. Thus, an animal may be indicated by a 
limb, a zigzag may stand for the wings of an insect, 
bird, or bat; in other words, a convention may 
thoroughly satisfy the need of expression. When 
an object is decorated with conventional designs, 
these may be bo remote in form from their origmal 
that they are usually described as ‘geometric,^ and 
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consequently they stand the chance of no further | 
interest being taken in them ; whereas, if informa- i 
tion be obtained from the designers, it is nearly | 
always found that they h^e a significance that l 
cannot be discovered by inspection^ alone. Ex- | 
perience has proved that designs which have fre- 
quently been regarded as merely decorative have i 
an import that could not otherwise have been 
predicated for them. Hence, the futility of an 
endeavour to elucidate the significance of designs 
without an adequate investigation in the field. 

At the outset it must be acknowledged that 
all the designs of a ‘primitive’ people are not 
necessarily significant. The aesthetic sense which 
manifests itsmf in symmetry, balance, and decora- 
tion seems to have been present, to a greater or 
less degree, firom the earnest times of which we 
have any record; and it is often qnite marked 
among the less advanced peoples of the present 
day. It is useless to try to read a meaning into 
simple patterns nnless we are snre of the key, 
as they may very well he nothing more than an 
expression of the artist’s feeling for beauty as he 
experiences it, or as limited by his skill or by the 
materials at his disposal. Eor example, it appears 
useless to attempt to extract significance from the 
patterns engraved on bones by Palaeolithic man, or 
irom most of the designs of other pre-historic folk. 
The same applies to the decorative art of other 
peoples ; indeed, the greater part of the decorative 
art of present-day civilization is meaningless; 
but it may for all that satisfy an artistic crav- 
ing, or at aU events it is an acknowledgment of 
an sessthetic need. The particular designs, how- 
ever, may be suggested to the artist by what 
he sees around him, and he may apply them 
without relevancy, merely to please himself. It 
seems fairly certain that it is only among the 
culture-folk that inventive fancy has fnU play. 
The nature-folk may produce intricate or com- 
plicated designs, but these are nearly always 
found to be modifications or groupings of sim^e 
motives, and these latter are gener^y those which 
lie ready to hand. For example, mat-making and 
basketry are of universal occurrence where the 
materials exist for their manufacture ; the plaits 
of the former and the weaves of the latter are 
lilted in number, hut the various sequences give 
rise to patterns. By means of differently coloured 
strips in the original foundation or applied thereto, 
or by pigments or other devices, these patterns 
can be emphasized, or new ones produced; but 
these are practically confined to straight and 
angled lines, chequers, and the like. These 
patterns are always before the native eye, and it 
IS no wonder that they axe transferred to clubs, 
wooden bowls, or pottery. The designs are 
incidental to the technique of plait-work, but 
are inappropriate to most of the other objects to 
which they are applied, although they satisfy the 
artistic craving. The same applies to lashings 
and various kinds of string- and thong -work; 
sometimes carved representations of string or 
braid may be expressions of an antecedent fasten- 
ing together of separate parts, but more often they 
are merely decorative. 

Artistic representation may he solely for the 
purpose of depicting oigycts, or for recording events, 
or for giving mformatim, as in the case of much 
of the interesting gr^hic art of the Eskimos, or of 
the ruder attempts or certain Siberian tribes. Pro- 
bably to this category belongs the pictorial art of 
the ancient cave-dwellers of vV^estem Europe, who 
painted in caves or engraved on bone the animals 
that were daily before their eyes, as did the 
Bushmen of recent times ; hut the latter frequently 
depicted hunting scenes, and even fights with 
Zulus. The pictographfl on the buffalo robes of the 


Dakotas, the most famous of the ‘ winter counts,’ as 
they are termed, indicate the most salient incident 
of the previous year, and thus a pictorial history 
is painted whicn in this case extended for about 
seventy years (Mallery, Fourth and Tenth Ann, 
Fep, Bureau Fth.), The pictorial blazings or 
notice boards of the Alaskans gave definite in- 
formation to friends and travellers (Mallery, l,c,). 
Apart from the foregoing and the utilization of 
decorative art as an exhibition of wealth or for 
social distinction, we find that magic and religion 
have exercised a preponderating effect on the 
artistic impulse ; nor is this surprising, considering 
the vast importance they play in the life, thought, 
and feeling of mankind. From the nature of the 
case that aspect of sympathetic ma^c known as 
‘homoeopathic’ lends itself to axtistic treatment 
rather than does the ‘ contagions.’ The representa- 
tion of an object is as eftectnal as the object itself ; 
and as there is virtue in words and power in a 
name, so there is efficacy in a pictograph, which, 
after all, is a graphic as opposed to an oral or 
written expression. According to von den Steinen 
( Unter den Naturvolhem Zentred-BrasUiens, 1894), 
certain deigns on a BakaM paddle represent 
various kinds of fish, some of which are drawn 
within the meshes of a net; and the author 
believes that the object of this decoration is 
simply to bring fish close to the paddle so that 
they may be caught in the fisherman’s net. Many 
other examples of simple magical pictography 
might be cited, hut the most elaborate examples 
are those recorded by Vaughan-Stevens from the 
Semang and Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. 
These are hunting jungle-folk who undoubtedly 
come under the unsatisfactory designation of 
savages. The English reader will find the fullest 
account of their extraordinary designs in Skeat 
and Blagden’s WUd Tribes of tM Malay Peninsula, 
There has been a good deal of uncertainty con- 
cerning the bona jides of Vaughan-Stevens, but 
these authors are inclined to credit in the main 
the explanations given by him of the engravings 
on combs and bamboos which he nndouhtediy 
collected from the natives. Some of the Sakai 
bamboo designs represent diseases, and the whole 
design on a bamboo is intended as a prophylactic 
against a specific disease. One bamboo design 
represents the swellings caused by the stings of 
scorpions and the pneks of centipedes; these 
creatures also are engraved together with an Argus 
pheasant. The significance of this bamboo is that, 
as the Argus pheasant feeds on centipedes and 
sections, its help is invoked against them by 
strifong the hamlx)o against the ground. The 
decoration of one bamboo is a charm for rain ; one 
is a pictographic formula to enable a man who 
wishes to build a house to find easily the necessary 
materials ; one is supposed to protect the harvest 
and the plantations round the house from injurious 
animals ; another helps women to catch fish, and 
also protects them from poisonous ones. The 
Semang women possess numerous combs, which 
are decorated with various designs, each of which 
is a prophylactic against a particular disease. 
When a woman goes into the jungle, she inserts 
at least eight of the combs horizontally in hei 
hair, so that the disease-hearing wind-demon, who 
is the emissary of Kari, the thunder-god, on 
meeting the protecting pattern may fall to the 
ground ; hut should the woman not wear a comb 
with the appropriate pattern, the disease is de- 
posited on her forehead, whence it spreads over the 
body. In a recent paper, Dr. Westermarck {JAl 
xxxiv. 211) has demonstrated the use of designs 
in averting the malign infinences of the evil eye 
in Morocco. Silver amulets and nmnerous objects 
of everyday use are decorated with crosses, and 
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groups of five knobs or two intersecting squares ; 
all bnese indicate the five fingers or finger-tips, 
which are employed in a gesture to throw back 
the harmful gaze of those who jpossess an evil eye. 
Similar designs and representations of eyes, often 
as triangles, decorate saddle-cloths, pottery, money- 
boxes, leather pouches, etc., and are embroidered 
upon or woven into the garments of the people, 
so that at all times and from all points they, their 
animals, and their personal effects may be pro- 
tected from premeditated or casual harm. 

Professor Maspero says of the decorative art of 
Ancient Egypt : ‘ The object of decoration was 
not merely to delmht the eye. Applied to a piece 
of furniture, a coffin, a house, a temple, decoration 
possessed a certain magical property, of which the 
power or nature was determined by each word 
inscribed or spoken at the moment of consecration. 
Every object, therefore, was an amulet as well as 
an ornament* (quoted ^ Goodyear, The Archi- 
tectural Becord, iii.). The lotus is the parent, 
writes Hamlin (Architect. Bee. viii.), of a greater 
number and variety of ornament-forms than any 
other motif known. It was the most conspicuous 
and beautiful flower known to the Egyptians, and 
its intrinsic decorative value, as well as its 
importance in their mythological symbolism, gave 
it an extraordinary vogue as an ornament. 
Associated as it was with Horus and Osiris, with 
the idea of Nature*s reproductive power, with the 
life^iving Nile, and with all the solar elements 
of Egyptian mythology, it was in constant and 
universal use as a symbol and amulet, both in 
its natural or concrete form, and in decorative 
representations of the flower. Whether or not its 
symbolic use as an amulet preceded or accompanied 
from the outset its decorative use as an ornament, 
it underwent the operation of that universal law 
by which ornament forms lose in time their 
original significance and receive new and diverse 
applications. Hamlin also states that symbolism 
alone does not sufficiently account for the fact 
that four-fifths, perhaps nine-tenths, of the orna- 
mental patterns of Egyptian art are based upon 
the lotus; the real reason for the extraordinary 
vogue of this single motif is to be found in the 
decorative possibilities of the type itself. The 
lotus seems to have been symbolic of the sun. 
It was also largely employed in funeral rites, and 
also symbolized the resurrection ; but this latter 
idea was associated in the Egyptian mind with ^ 
reproductive power. As the intensely religious 
mind of the ancient Egyptians was permeated 
with the problems of death and elevated by the 
prospect of immortality, it is not surprising that 
the flower which symbolized the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their tombs 
and elsewhere. How the Grecian artists borrowed 
this motive and transfigured it, how it was stiU 
further modified by the Romans, and how it 
spread to the Britisn Islands through Celtic and 
Scandinavian channels, has been described by 
Goodyear (Architectural Becord, ii. iv., ‘The 
Grammar of the Lotus*), Hamlin (loc. cit.), Coffey 
(Joum. Boy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, 1894-1895), and 
Haddon {Evolution in Art). 

Whereas, for our present purpose, magic may be 
regarded as a direct action by means of which 
man endeavours to accomplish nis desire, religion 
is the recognition of some outside power or entity 
who can give aid directly or indirectly, or with 
whom an emotional relationship has been estab- 
lished ; though it is not always easy to distinguish 
between magic and religion. In a paper on the 
decorative art and syxnbolism of the Arapahos, 
who are typical Plains Indians of the W. Algonquin 
linguistic stock, Kroeber informs us (Bml. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Mist, xviii. pt. 1 [1902]) that the closeness 


of the connexion between the symbolism and the 
religious life of the Indians cannot well be over- 
estimated by a white man. A^art from the decora- 
tive symbolism on ceremonial objects, the making 
of what have been called tribal ornaments is regu- 
larly accompanied by religious ceremonies. Some 
styles of patterns found on tent-ornaments and 
parfleches (‘rawhide bags*) are very old and sacred, 
because originating from mythic beings. A con- 
siderable number oi olnects are decorated according 
to dreams or visions. Finally, ‘ all symbolism, even 
when decorative and unconnected with any cere- 
mony, tends to be to the Indian a matter of a serious 
and religious nature * (ICroeber, loc. cit. p. 150). 

While totemism is largely a social factor, it has 
a religious aspect which is often not far removed 
from magic. When a people is in the totem ic 
I stage, the human members of the kin or clan are 
prone not only to carry about with them portions 
or emblems of their totem, but to mark their body 
by paint, scarification, or tatu with realistic or 
conventional representations of their totem. Not 
only so, but they may decorate their personal be- 
longings with their totem (cf. Spencer and Gillen’s 
Native Tribes, and Northern Tribes, and the Beports 
of the Camb. Anth. Exped, to Torres Straits, vols. 
iv. V. vi.). The Western Torres Straits Islanders 
frequently engrave on bamboo, tobacco pipes, 
drums, and other objects, representations of their 
respective totems ; ^most vdthout exception the 
latter are animals. Not only the totem animals 
are pictured, but in a few instances others as well, 
of which there is no evidence that they ever 
were totemic. In this case it would seem that 
the habit of animal-drawing has been extended 
from totems to a few other forms. On the adjacent 
mainland of New Guinea we find plant totems 
associated with animal totems, and they too 
appear in the decorative art. At the mouth of 
the Fly River, plant totems greatly preponderate, 
and certain pipes and drums brought from some 
little distance up that river are decorated solely 
with plant motives. It is only when we come to 
the o^osite extremity of British New Guinea — 
the Milne Bay distnet — and the neighbouring 
archipelagoes, that we again meet with animsd 
forms, more especially birds, frequent in decora- 
tion, carved realisticfiilly and conventionally, and 
modified into a wealth of scrolls, curves, and 
circles; and once more we find totemism as a 
living cult (cf. Haddon, ‘Dec. Art of Brit. New 
Guinea* in Boy. Irish Acad. 1894). Also in parts 
of Melanesia, where there is totemism, frequent 
representation of animals occurs (Stephan, Sudsee- 
kunst, 1907). It would be safe to say that where 
totemism exists there is usually an expression of 
the cult in decorative^ art ; but it would be very 
rash to assume totemism wherever we find repre- 
sentation of a nim als or plants. 

Throughout the greater part of America the belief 
in guardian spirits has led to representations of 
the manitou, wahuhi, okki, sulia, nagual, or by 
whatever name it may be termed. More especially 
is this the case along the North-West Coast, 
where blankets, boxes, hats, spoons, pipes, as well 
as the so-called ‘totem posts,’ are decorated or 
carved with representations of the guardian ^irit 
of the owner or those of his ancestors. These 
highly esteemed and jealously guarded crests and 
emblems originated among tne Salish, according 
to Hill-Tout {Trans. Boy. Soc. Canada, sect. ii. 
1901), from two sources. The crest springs from 
pictographic or plastic realization of the sulia [or 
‘dream-totem’]. The totemic (sic) emblems and 
insignia are symbolic records of some event or 
adventure more or less mythic in the life of the 
owner or of his ancestors irom whom he inherited 
them. In neither case do they regard themselves 
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as descendants of their ‘ totems/ Speaking of the 
more northern of the North Pacific group of 
peoples, Boas says [M&p. U,S, Nat, Mus. 1896-1897) 
that each man acquires a ^ardian spirit, but he 
can acquire only such as belongs to his clan ; thus 
a person may have the general crest of his clan, 
and besides use as his personal crest such guardian 
spirits as he has acquired. This partly accounts 
for the great multiplicity of combinations of crests 
on the carvings of these people. 

Totemism frequently gives way also before an 
ancestor- or a hero-cult, and thus the human form 
makes its appearance in religious art. In the 
Papuan Gulf district the great bulk of decorated 
objects are ornamented with representations, some- 
times highly conventionalized or degraded, of the 
human face (cf, Dec. Art Brit. New Guinea). In 
this district, at the initiation ceremonies, masks 
are worn to simulate the ancestral gods, and bull- 
roarers are whiided ; these and other ceremonial 
objects, as well as the carved wooden belts that 
only warriors may wear, are decorated with faces 
or figures of the same apotheosized ancestors. It 
is highly significant that this is the only region of 
British New Guinea where ‘ gods’ have b^n evolved 
(Holmes, Jldlxxxii. 426 ff.); and at the same time 
it is the only district where the human form or 
face enters at all prominently into the decorative 
art of the natives, but here the human face is the 
dominant motive. It is worthy of note that, while 
animal forms are common in art in the extreme 
west and east of British New Guinea where 
totemism is rife, and the human face in the Gulf 
district where there are *gods,’ in the central 
district, where, so far as is known, there is no 
religion as defined above, the decorative art is 
devoid of animal or human representations, and is 
characterized by ‘geometric* designs. While an 
ancestor-cult may develop into the worship of gods, 
the same result may be arrived at by other roads. 
In Torres Straits a hero-cult, presumably intro- 
duced from New Guinea, had invaded the original 
totemism, and we can trace the amalgamation of 
the old cult with the new, and its final disappear- 
ance and replacement by the higher religion. In 
the intermediate stage we have a strange confusion 
of the totem animal vith the human hero. In the 
ritual this was symbolized by the wearing of masks 
of animal form, or of part animal and part human 
form. The same occurs also in the Papuan Gulf 
district, and occasionally these masks are repre- 
sented pictorially. There does not appear to he 
any record of a totem animal actually becoming 
metamorphosed into human form. It may have 
occurred, hut, judging from the Papuan evidence, 
it is more probable that a substitution took place 
owing to contact with an ancestor- or hero-cult, 
and during the transition the demi-god would 
partake of his double ancestry. In this way we 
can explain the beast-headed divinities of ancient 
Egypt, That a part of the religion of ancient 
Greece had its origin in totemism may be admitted. 
The ox, the mouse, wild beasts and birds, and 
similar associates of the Olympian hierarchy, 
whatever they were to the enlightened pagans who 
endeavoured to rationalize and even to spiritualize 
them, are to us milestones which mark the road 
traversed by Hellenic religion j the Egyptian had 
been petrified at an earlier phase. When godi had 
been evolved, it was very important for men to 
retain the remembrance of those family ties 
between them and mankind which were in danger 
of being snapped through the length to which they 
were drawn and the d^ee of attenuation which 
consequently ensued. The statements of tradition 
as to the descent of mortals from gods are re- 
inforced by the representations of artists of the 
unlettered races, just as they are enshrined in the 


written cosmogonies of more cultured folk, the 
main difference being that anybody may under- 
stand the one if he knows the written characters, 
whereas the other is practically a pictograph, and 
requires the interpretation of the natives who have 
the traditional knowledge of the symbols. We are 
probably justified in assuming that very early in 
time the custom existed (still widely spread among 
backward peoples) of carving or painting the ped£ 
gree of the man from the god, of the human from 
the divine, as at a still earlier time the reverse pro- 
cess had taken place. Gill states that significance is 
‘invariably attached to ancient Polynesian carving* 
(J ottmgsfrom the Pacific, 223), Several investiga- 
tors have studied the peculiar wood-carving of the 
Hervey Islanders (Haddon, Evolution in Art)^ and 
many of the desi^s can he shown to he modifica- 
tions of the human figure. Stolpe says : ‘ Ancestor- 
worship is a characteristic feature of Polynesian 
religion. The souls of the departed become the 
guardian spirits of the survivors. Their worship 
demanded a visible form ... it appears to me that 
the peculiarly hafted stone adzes of the Hervey 
Islands have a religious signification, that they are 
especially connected with ancestor-worship, and 
that they were probably the very wmbols under 
which this worship was performed * ( Ymer, 1890, 232, 
234). Colley March first suggested that the carved 
shaits of the sacred paddles and adzes were pedigree- 
sticks, the patterns being * the multitudinous human 
links between the divine ancestor and the chief of 
the living tribe* (JAI xxiL 324). This seems to he 
a probable explanation of these beautiful carvings, 
which thus illustrate the origin of man from his god, 
and his continued connexion with and dependence 
upon him. What more can religious art teach t 
Symbolism is a universal method of religions 
expression, and most of the decoration in con- 
nexion with shrines and altars has this significance. 
Primitively this was entirely the case, as may 
be seen from the reseaxches of Cushing, Eewkes, 
Voth, Stevenson, and others on the rmigion and 
ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona {B, IS, 21, and MBEW ; Field 

Colurnb. Mm., Anth. Ser. iii. ; Jowm. Am. Eth. 
and Arch. i.-iv. ; Am. ArdhropologUt, and JAFL, 
various vols.). The sand - paintings, decorated 
tablets, and other omamentcS. ceremonial objects 
appear to be not merely representations of the 
desires of the worshippers, or pictures of the gods 
and their attributes, out many may he regarded as 
actual pictorial prayers. The Huichol of Mexico 
also spends a great part of his life at ceremonies 
and feasts, many of which are for making rain. 
Very important in the religious life of the Huichols 
is tne use of the hihdi, a smaU cactus known in 
the south-western United States as ‘ mescal 
buttons.* The plant is considered as the votive 
bowl of the god of fire, who is the principal god 
of the Huichols, and it has to he procured every 
year, or there will he no rain. Hence conventional 
representations of this stimulating, colour-vision- 
producing plant are placed on ceremonial objects 
or painted on the face. There are numerous other 
gods. Religious feeling pervades the thoughts of 
the Huichol so completmy that every hit of decora- 
tion he puts on the most trivial ox his everyday 
garments or utensils is a request for some benefit, 
a prayer for protection against evil, or an expression 
01 adoration of some deity. As Lumholtz says (Un- 
known Mexico, 1903, ii. 204 ff.), the people always 
carry their prayers and devotional sentiments with 
them in visible form. Girdles and ribbons, inas- 
much as they are considered as rain-serpents, are 
in themselves prayers for rain and for the results 
of rain, namely, good crops, health, and life ; also 
the designs on these objects may imitate the 
markings on the hacks of the resul reptiles. Of 
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similar significance are patterns composed of repre- 
sentations of conventionalized or vestigial double 
water-gourds, or of the fire-steel which represents 
the great god, or of the toto flower which grows 
during the wet, corn-producing season, and there- 
fore becomes a prayer as well as a symbol for com. 
The eye is the symbol of the power of seeing and 
nnderstanding unknown things, and ‘god's eyes' 
are commonly combined with other designs in 
woven patterns, in order that the eye of the god 
may rest on the wearer (Lumholtz, Memoirs Am, 
Mus, Nat, Hist, iii.). Thus these people are 
literally clothed in prayers, 

Litbeaturb. — General subject: H. Balfour, The Evolution 
of Decorative Art^ Lond. 1893 ; A. C. Haddon, Evolution in 
Art^ Lond. 1896 (with numerous references) ; F. Boas, * The 
Dec. Art of N. Am. Indians * in Pop. Sci. Monthly ^ Oct. 1903 ; 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. ix. ; ‘ Prim. Art ’ in Am. Mus. 
Joum. iv. ; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, Lond. 
1896. Few of these deal with the relation of religion to 

art. A. C. Haddon. 

ART (American). — The art of the American 
Indians, like their architecture, is of many varieties 
and many grades. The chief forms are weaving, 
basketry, pottery, carving and sculpture, painting, 
metallurgy and jewellery, and mosaics, which may 
be taken up^ in the order named. 

1 . Weaving. — The art of weaving is found 
among many North American Indian tribes, partic- 
ularly in the south and west, although some, such 
as the Apaches, are unacquainted with it. The 
material for the loom is very divergent in character. 
The Menomonis, an Algonquian stock, form their 
thread from the inner bark of young basswood 
sprouts, while the southern and south-western 
tribes use cotton, and the Kwakiutls of the north- 
west coast employ wool, hair, and even birds' 
feathers. The fabrics produced by the looms of 
the Western American Indians are woven with 
extreme closeness, and the colours are very gaudy, 
although the blankets for ordina^ use are dark 
blue and white, or black and white, or are even 
left the natural colour of the wool. The figures, 
both in the Navaho blankets and in the closely re- 
lated Hopi work, are frequently elaborate, ana the 
effect is pleasing. It is among these two tribes, 
indeed, that weaving is best &veloped in North 
America. The native colours of the Navahos, who 
are able to make blankets that are impervious to 
rain, are red, yellow, and black, but here, as in the 
Orient, chemical dyes have largely impaired the 
excellence of native workmanship. Most of the 
weaving is done by the squaws, who make up their 
designs, which are largely in angles and straight 
lines, as they go along, occasionally tracing model 
patterns in the sand. Considerable symbolism 
attaches to the designs. The square with four 
knit comers represents the four quarters of heaven 
and the four winds, thus corresponding to the use 
of the swastika in America; while the faw-cross 
is a symbol of protection and a prayer to the Creat 
Spirit. A spiral is said to typify the purified soul 
and a double spiral the struggles of the soul. The 
colours, in like manner, have a religious signifi- 
cance ; so that black is the symbol of water (also 
indicated by wavy lines), or the female principle, 
and red the sign of fire, the male element. The 
Chilkat blankets of the Alaskan coast, woven in 
elaborate and artistic figures, with a warp of cedar- 
bark twine and a woof of mountain^oat wool, are 
also important in this connexion. The designs on 
these blankets, as might be expected, are very 
like those on the totem-poles and other carvings 
of the north-west coast. The natives of the 
Antilles were also acquainted with weaving, and 
even made cotton puppets in which the bones of 
the dead were placed. Among the Aztecs weaving 
was highly developed, a conspicuous part of the 
adornment of the wmrriors being mantles of woven 


feathers, decorated with the art which was a 
national characteristic of this marvellous people. 
The most striking remains of ancient American 
Indian weaving, however, which even include lace 
and drawn work, are those preserved in ^ the 
great Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, near Lima, 
where the elaboration of the designs and the rich- 
ness of the colouring surpass all other examples of 
American textile art (see W, Keiss and A. Striibel, 
The Neeropolis of Ancon, in Feru, tr. by A. H. 
Keane, 3 vols., Berlin, 1880-1887). 

The general course of development of weaving designs among 
the Peruvians is thus summarized by Wiener (P&oic et BoUvie, 
p. 636 f.): *Les6toffes les plus simples ont pour ornements de 
simples lignes droites parallfeles, d’autres des lignes crois^es. 

. . . Cependant ces dessins se d6veloppent, le meandre remplace 
d’abord les lignes crois6es, et puis petit k petit nous trouvons 
la reproduction de fruits, de poissona et d’animaux, pour nous 
41ever finalement k la representation de Thomme. Cependant 
les diflBcultes techniques empSchaient le libre d^veloppement 
de la ligne. La courbe est toujours remplacee par une ligne 
cent fois brisee et se mouvant suivant des angles droits. O’est 
ainsi que le crfLne devient une pyramide gradins, que Taeil 
devient un rhomboide, le nez un triangle, la boucbe un quadri- 
latere.” Yet, despite the restrictions necessarily imposed on 
the Peruvian artists, their figures ol men, animals, and other 
objects have a distinct charm, and frequently suggest in many 
respects the products of the Orient. 

Mention should also be made, in connexion with 
weaving, of the bead- work of the American Indians. 
The primitive basis of this form of art may well 
have been pebbles, seeds, nuts, claws, teeth, and 
similar objects of adornment, which continued to 
be employed side by side with the more artistic 
beads. ‘ Beads of marine or fresh-water shells were 
made by grinding off the apex, as in the case of 
dentalium, or the unchanged shells of bivalves 
were merely perforated near the hinge. Pearls 
were bored through the middle, and shells were 
cut into disks, cylinders, spheres, spindles, etc. 
In places the columellse of large conchs were 
removed and pierced through the long diameter 
for stringing. Bone beads were usually cylinders 

E roduced by cutting sections of various lengths 
rom the thigh or other parts of vertebrate skele- 
tons ' (Mason, in Hodge, handbook of American 
Indians^ i. 138). Ivory and amber beads were 
used by the Eskimos, while turquoise was carved 
into ornaments in the south-west, in Arizona, and 
in New Mexico. The principal nses of beads were 
personal adornment, the decoration of vessels and 
of articles of dress, as insignia of office, as 
records of intertribal treaties and other important 
events, and as money. In the last two uses the 
strings of beads are known as wampum. The 
value of beads naturally varied considerably. 
Pink shells were especially prized, while in New 
England dark purple wampum was made from the 
small round spot in the inside of the qnahoy shell. 
The northern Pacific tribes affected dentalium 
shells. But here, as in blanket weaving, the 
invasion of the whites brought modifications, and 
glass beads and silver coins (the latter particularly 
among the Navahos) are now extensively worked 
up into ornaments. Woven beadwork is found 
among the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Apaches, and 
other tribes, the Sioux preferring geometric 
designs, while the Winnebagoes and others are 
noted for their designs of flowers and animals. 
Closely akin to beadwork is quillwork, especially 
among the Plains Indians (now done in its purity 
by few except the Eskimos, the tribes of the 
north-west coast, and the northern Athapascans), 
which, in its turn, is supplemented by featherwork, 
the latter carried, as already noted, to its highest 
perfection among the Aztecs. 

2 . Basketry.-— Like weaving, basketry is largely 
the work of women among the American Indians. 
Its forms are classified by Mason (‘Aboriginal 
American Basketry,' in Meport of the United 
States Motioned Mnseum for pp. 222-258) into 
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woven and coiled. The former is subdivided into 
checker- work, twilled, and wicker-work, wrapped, 
and twined, the latter further occurring as plain 
twined, twilled twined, crossed or divided warp 
with twined work, bird-cage weaving, and various 
forms of three-strand twining. Coiled basketry 
included the following : coifed work without 
foundation, simple interlocking coils with founda- 
tion, single-rod foundation, two-rod foundation, 
rod-and-spiint foundation, tliree-rod foundation, 
splint foundation, grass-coil foundation, and Fue- 
gian stitches (the buttonhole stitch). The forms 
of American baskets are equally various, ranging 
from hat trays, as among the Tulares of Centr^ 
California or the Hopi food trays, which are little 
more than woven mats, to the elaborate water 
jugs of the same Hopis. The baskets are richly 
adorned with shells, beads, feathers, and the 
like, as well as coloured with dyes and painting, 
and interwoven with materials of different colours. 

Basketry is used in America for the most varied 
purposes, as^ for transportation, cradles (especially 
on the Pacific coast), armour (as among the Massa- 
womekes of Chesapeake Bay), clothing (particu- 
larly the basket hats of the Tnlinkets, iiaidas, and 
Hupas of the west coast), preparing and serving 
food, building (as among the Pomos of north- 
western Caliromia), furniture, trapping, general 
receptacles, and in burial. Baskets likewise play 
an important part in the ceremonial of the Hopis, 
as in ^ the * basket-dances,’ the same tribe also 
inclnding among its masks some made of basketry. 
The decoration on North American basketry is 
reduced by M^n {op. cit. p. 295) to the following 
motifs: lines in ornament, squares or rectangles, 
rhomboidal figures, triangles, polygonal elements, 
and complex patterns. Here the type of weaving 
adopted necessarily conditions the general style 
of decoration, the simplest being that obtain^ 
from checker- work, and perhaps the highest b€ang 
such coiled basketry as that oi the Salishans and 
Tulares. The decoration thus obtained may be 
heightened by the use of colours and by the 
addition of feather-work, head-work, shell-work, 
and the like. But to convey an idea of the vast 
variety of design and colour of American Indian 
basketry without several hundred illustrations 
would be impossible, and reference can therefore 
only be made to the monograph of Mason already 
cited and to the bibliogra]^y given by him {cp. cit. 
pp. 545-548), as well as to his Indian Bmketry 
(2 vols., London, 1905) 

Allusion has been made to the faot that basketry 
is employed in ritual, particidaxly in the Hopi 
women's festivals, celebrated in September and 
October respectively, of Lalakofiti and Owakulti 
(Fewkes, in Sil B,3EW pp. 22 f., 58). Symbolism 
in American Indian ba^etry is now confined to 
the western part of the continent; yet, even among 
those tribes and stocks which now show merely 
decorative designs in their basketry, symbolism 
still exists, ‘for with Algonquian, Siouan, Kiowan, 
the substitutes for basketry, rawhide receptacles, 
as well as moccasins, cradles, and objects in three 
dimensions, are covered with idealism in painting 
and embroidery’ (Mason, op. cit p. 318). The 
^ief modem symbolic basket-makers are the 

S ” * i, the Thlinfcets (cf. the similar designs on the 
at blankets), the Salishans, and the tribes 
of northern California and southern Oregon. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the same 
design may represent totally different concepts 
among different tribes, and that the conventionali- 
zation is carried to such an extreme that only the 
makers themselves can truly interpret them, for 
‘to appreciate symbolism fully one must know 
the sign, hear the story, and then study the skies, 
the landscape, and the social environment. To 


I attempt to discover an alphabet in this primitive 
I art would be useless, for each tribe adapts old and 
new standard forms to its own concept myths’ 
(Mason, p. 315). From the wealth of symbolic 
baskets allusion may be made to representations 
of the Com Maiden [Palahiko mana) on Hopi 
b«^ketry, and to the four birds of the cardinal 
points on trays of the same marvellous people, as 
; well as to Navaho baskets with four crosses which 
give a double symbolism of the four cardinal 
points. Here the colours also are symbolic, and 
it is interesting to note, in this connexion, that 
I the Pomos of north - western California have, 

I according to J. W. Hudson (quoted from Ms! 
by Mason, op. cit. p. 328), the following colour 
I symbolism : red, bravery, pride (personifi^ by the 
I woodpecker) ; yellow, amatory success, gaiety, 
fidelity (lark) ; blue, demoniac cunning, perfidy 
(jay) ; green, astuteness, discretion, watchfulness 
(duck) ; black, conjugal love, beauty (quail) ; and 
white, riches, generosity (wampum). The swastika 
and labyrinth motifs are also found. 

The relative perishability of basketry is obvious ; 
and it is equally evident that its use was far more 
wide-spread in America than the extant remains 
would imply. It existed, for example, among the 
Pequots of Connecticut and the tribes of Virgmia ; 
fragments are found in the mounds of Ohio ; and 
the means of re-constructing its designs in the 
Mississippi valley will be noted in the following 
section. Baskets were likewise known, according 
to the early explorers, anmng the Antilleans, some 
of them so interwoven with leaves as to be water- 
proof. Not only were baskets used in many re- 
ligious ceremonies, but, like the Orinoco tribes, the 
Antilleans often preserved the skulls of the dead 
in baskets made specially for the purpose. 

Throughout South America bmketry is found. 
Thus, the Indians of Guiana make excellent 
baskets, which they adorn, as in North America, 
with geometrical figures. Along the Amazon the 
baskets receive their ornamentation primarily 
from the rectangles formed in weaving— another 
interesting proof of the influence of the older on 
the younger art. These designs, it shonld be 
noted, are extended to painting and drawing, and 
are apparent even in the drawings of men, fish, 
and birds made by the Indians of this re^on 
(Schmidt, Indiamrstudim in ZeTvtrodbrasuien, 
Berlin, 1905, pp. 330-418), while some of the 
wooden masks of the Amazonian Indians have 
in their ornamentation obvious analogues with 
the more primitive woven masks. Of Peruvian 
basketry many specimens are knoTO, particularly 
from the great necropolises, but they present 
scarcely any features not already known from 
North America. 

3 . Pottery. — ^The first utensil for holding water, 
grains, etc., at least in some cases, was the gourd, 
which was often slung in basketry for convenience, 
or reinforced with reeds or grasses, later still 
with earth or clay. It is not impossible that when 
these clay-covered gourds were left in the sun, the 
ourds were found to crack, while the clay became 
ardened. For a time pottery was accordingly 
made by covering gourds and llasketry with clay, 
the former being destroyed by heat, and the latter 
retaining, in its hardened form, its original shape 
and the markings of its former mould. Still later, 
the mould was no longer used, since clay containing 
sand or particles of shell could easily be formed 
into the familiar shapes, and then be baked to 
the requisite firmness. It is significant, in this 
connexion, that the Navahos still term earthen- 
ware pots Me4t4sa, or * mud baskets,’ thus recog- 
nizing the fact that American pottery is a direct 
development of basketry. In the further course 
of deyelopment, resinous gums were put on the 
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^ glaze employed, pointed ones for incising and gouges for 
scrLing, as well as many varieties of stamps for 
^ ^ • X? evolved, impressing designs upon the clay before baM 


moulds were dug in the ground, and clav ov^nL 
were constructed in the hill -sides. The eoilw? 
basketry, noted above, also finds its appHcatio^ 
in pottery, as among the Hopis, who both onfi 


impressing aesigus upon rne clay Oetore baking. 
Examples of fictne ware have been found, especially 
in Arkansas, engraved, after being burned first, 
with designs of true artistic merit. 

The most common mode of decorating pottery, 


ropes of aamp clay Wnd a wicker /ucTe;S Td howe^^T. give thi v^sseTnKfto'e 
Tf “modelling, day, which was painted in various colours and 

“ere designs, as well as polished, before the pottery 
wide-spre^ in America than the extant remains was Mally burnt. This was particularly the case 
would indicate, and proof of this is afforded W td Pneblo and Arkaus«.« indTe^ There 



'W'liich they so^nmerous as scarcely to”admit of classification ; 
were constructed. Ther^f .Jowever, no decisivi but as the material of baskets led most easily to 


evidence that the potter’s wheel was known in 
aboriginal America. 

Pottery was primarily used for storing, cooking 
and transporting food and water, later beino- xLBed 


toys. Eurial urns are also found in the 
Mississippi valley, and clay pipes are common 
particularly among the Iroquoia In general it 
may be said that the pottery of North America 
decreases steadily, in Doth quality and quantity 
as one goes toward the north, until among the 
Eskimos it is represented only by lamps of the 
rudest description. The farther south one pro- 
ceeds, on the other hand, the more abunoant 
and excellent the pottery becomes, thus fnrfw 

xUe. xi...!, xt.^ . •V'xxuuer 


the production of right-angled decoration, so in 
the pottery circles and curves form a prominent 
feature. At the same time, angular designs are 
not uncommon, doubtless derived from basket 
both angular and curved decorations 
L ^eat frequency on one and the same 
specimen. While many of the patterns are purely 
ornamental, and while representations of birds 
and animals seem, at least in maiw cases, to be 
simply decorative, other figures on Pueblo pottery 
possessed religious sy ml>olism. The three ‘ lines of 
life’ occur, for instance, on a food bowl from 
Chevlon, which site also shows raincloud symbols 
on another bowl. The raincloud symbol, indeed, 
is well-nigh as important on Pueblo pottery as 
in the ritual of the Hopis and kindred tribes. 


%xico, The chief raincloud symbols in the modem Hopi 
Yucatan, and Peru stood at the acme of all pre- ritual are the rectangle (usually appearing as 
Columbian American civdization. Pottery is a a stepped triad), the semicircle (also usually 
characteristic, moreover, of a sedentary people, and in triads), and the triangle. These and similar 

symbols occur frequently in ancient Pueblo pottery, 
?i?r^A iiorthem parts of as on a food bowl from Eour-mile Buin 5 and^ on 

another bowl from Homolobi the swastika (typify- 
ing the four cardinal points), on a red ground, 
is surrounded by a slate-coloured margin, each 
arm of the swastika pointing to straight red lines 


the American continent. 

The shapes of the pottery of North America are 
numerous and, in many cases, artistic. Vases 
dishes, and cups occur with especial frequency* 

Al+.Tiot* Tklai'n AT* "art+.k ko-n/^loct 'vraoAa v rJ 


p vas^ both representing rain, and the intervening sub-quarters 

occupied by three wavy ref lines each. 
Thesc few examples may serve to indicate the 
wealth of symbolism which may be traced on 

thenware drums m nse, these bemg now repre- Pueblo pottery. Nor must it be forgotten that 

thp hv fhft A^T ^ many designs which at first blush seem merely 

pfl SA nf^Airf decorative are in reality fraught with deep religious 

from symbolism. Here, in connexion with the pictures 
of birds and other living creatures, the investi- 

f ator will do well to bear in mind the words of 
ewkes : * In all these representations of mythical 
animals the imamnation had full sway. It was 
not the bird with which the artist was familiar 
through observation, but a monstrous creation of 
who indeei? rATirA<»ATif thA 7ATii>h fancy, distorted by imaginations— real only in 

Dotterv north of^MAyioo It won! hf legends — that the potter painted on the vessels. 

TOthi 7 reasonabl^ limits to g^e any T 

account of tho form<« of Aithor aoiWV. are familiar with the mythology of the painters, 

northern or the southern contient. Inarm^J 

primitive specimens of North America indicat^ a rich pantheon of gods, it is 

there were merely the marks of the wicker ^0^7 iMtructive to note in passmg, that P^sonationa 
The early omam^t of the coded clay vS°J^'^ play import^t parts in modern cere- 

as might be expected from their form S into Tusayan 

of coSstmction (see above), a direct imtaw {Si BBS W, pt. 1, p. 146 f.}. 

toe, patterns of the.basketwork vesseC'^^^ h J^T^vous 


Tennessee, and funeral jars with obvious death- 
masks are not uncommon in the Mississippi vallev" 
The anthropological value of the lattS* form of 
pottery needs no comment. Frequent and most 
interesting forms of pottery are the figurines of 
fish, turtles, birds, and animals. It is noteworthy 
that these figurines are restricted to Pueblo Indians 


further progress the impress made bv the Domingo, St. Kitts, 

of toe LiVer gradSSly came to W Grenada, Trinidad etc This is, in general, coar^, 
modifications, which resulted in producinff unpamtcd* and rude. Th® usual decorations 

patterns of more or less regularity. The ronTiS^^® are inci^ Imes or relief figures, the f ormer being 
aX x:-M«x £ 1 y Coils. 'nt'AfATTitt.KTir l^nAst tnaumes. 


at first pinched involuntanly. were P^terably lines (especially j^lels), trtangles', 

tons modified into reg^ar designs, a pS^®Y »P“als (rare), and circles. There are no tracM 

for example, having the pinch marks so oblitAt^^ a either painting or sli;g. The pottery of Porto 
as to leave rows of tnangles attached tn^ Kico and Santo Pommgo is distinctly characterized 
other at the comers. Various tools were ht indentarion of the extremity of each line 

« likewise in xectEinear decoration by * a shallow pit that 
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was apparently made with the same instrument 
as the line itself ; or it was sometimes slightly 
separated from the end of the line’ (Fewkes, in 
£5 BBJSW p. 180). Pottery from St. ICitts, on the 
other hand, shows red ware with a fine superficial 
polish and incised lines filled with white pigment. 

The art of painting pottery is also known among 
the Sonth American Indians of the central Amazon 
and Guiana, the latter tribes adorning their pottery 
with juices extracted from the bark of various trees, 
thus making crude designs of animals or geometric 
figures in red, brown, black, and other colours. 

North of the Isthmus of Panama pottery was 
carried to its highest development among the 
Aztecs, Zapotecs, Mayas, and kindred peoples. 
There not only vessels of various exquisite shapes 
and of a noteworthy degree of finish were made, 
but also elaborate funeral jars and water-pipes, 
and life-size figures of terra-cotta. Some of the 
Zapotec funeral urns are 20 inches in height, and 
are fashioned in the conventional forms of the 
sculpture of this region — a feat all the more difficult 
when the material used for the modelling is borne 
in mind. In South America the most elaborate 
fictile ware is found in Peru. Dishes and vases 
of all shapes, some of them of great intricacy of 
design and decoration, are found m large numbers. 
The forms of various fruits, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes are represented with much fidelity, 
and clay vessels in human shape abound. The 
most important of the latter class are those which 
repi*esent the head only; and while many are 
evidently conventional, others are plainly intended 
for prtraits, and are thus valuable for a study of 
ancient Peruvian physiognomy. Groups were also 
represented; and fidelity to nature, which was 
the aim of the ancient potters of Peru, was in- 
creased by making some of their vessels a land of 
mechanical toy, which could give a sound imitating 
the cry of the animal or Hrd represented, similar 
figurines also being found in Central, and even in 
North, America. A noteworthy form of Peruvian 
pottery w^ the water-jar, an article of prime im- 
portance in so arid a country. One of the chief 
lonns is the twin bottle ; and it has been suggested 
that one reason for the intricate shape of many 
Peruvian jars was the desire to prevent insects, 
etc., from finding their way into the interior. The 
pottery was often paintea or engraved iust as it 
w^ drying, after the clay itself had first been 
mixed with powdered ashes, carbon, or graphite, 
while in more common ware chopped straw was 
also employed. The decoration was, for the most 
part, purely conventional, although important ex- 
ceptions are not lacking. The symbolism, which 
may well have existed, is not as yet worked out. 

4 - Carving and sculpture. — The carving and 
sculpture of the American Indians are still more 
limited than pottery in territory. This is hut 
natural, in consideration of the fact that wood and 
stone are far less tractable substances than the 
day of the potters. Excepting on the north-west 
coast, sculptured figures are rare, although a few 
rough heads have been found as far east as New 
Jersey. Among the so-called ‘mound-builders’ 
the tobacco-pipe attains a considerable degree of 
artistic development, and among the Eskimos rude 
camngs on ivory, copied in the scrimshaws of the 
whalers, frequently represent the forms of anim als 
and other objects with remarkable fidelity'. In the 
Mississippi valley carved shell gorgets have been dis- 
covered, which, m some cases, are curiously similar 
to Aztec work. Bude shell masks are also found, 
some as far east as Virginia. The most important 
specimens of North American Indian carving, how- 
ever, are found among the tribes of the north-west 
coast, such as the Haidas, Thlinkets, and Kwakiutls, 
Who are also skilful engravers on slate and metal. 


The totem-poles of these tribes are most elaborate, 
and are sometimes covered almost to their full 
height, which frequently reaches 50 feet, with re- 
presentations of totemistic animals, birds, or fish, 
in addition to the totem-poles, the posts of the 
houses on the north-west coast are also elaborately 
carved, and both they and the totem-poles are 
gaudily painted in red, yellow, black, and other 
primary colours. Here, too, belong the wooden 
masks of the same tribes, which, like the totem- 
poles and the carved posts supporting the main 
rafter of the house, have religious significance, 
and suggest in design the basketry of the region 
and the Chilkat blankets. The Haida canoes 
are also elaborated, carved, and decorated with 
totemistic and other religious designs. The Pueblo 
Indians, so advanced in other respects, were 
singularly deficient in carving and sculpture, and 
there is a wide extent of territory from the Haidas 
to the Aztecs (except for a few stone whale-killer 
figurines among the Santa Barbara Indians of 
the southern California coast) before any real 
examples of these arts are found. It is only 
among the Aztecs, Toltecs, Zapotecs, and Mayas, 
moreover, that any carving or sculpture is found 
actually to be artistic. The elaboration of the Aztec 
calendar stone and of the sculptures of Palenque, 
Chiriqui, and Copan are unsurpassed in any part of 
the American continent, being far superior even 
to Peruvian art. Individualistic statues, likewise, 
occur in these regions, and the walls of temples are 
elaborately sculptured. The close connexion be- 
tween sculpture and painting is exemplified in the 
resemblance of the carved figures to the pictures in 
Aztec and Maya manuscripts. Carving in wood 
was known in ancient Mexico, but naturally few 
examples of it have survived. Large stone figures 
are found from Mexico to Nicaragua, terminating, 
towards the south, in the idols of Zapatero and 
Pensacola and elsewhere, some of them 12 ft. high. 
They are, however, rude in structure, and far in- 
ferior to the polished productions of the Mayas. 

[ The archseological remains of Porto Rico and the 
neighbouring islands, which have become known 
from the researches of Jesse W. Fewkes in 1902- 
1904 (contained in his ‘The Aborigines of Porto 
Rico and Neighboring Islands,’ in £S BBEW 
pp. 3-220), give some striking contributions to 
American art from a region hitherto imperfectly 
explored. The remains are rude artistically, yet 
they serve to supplement our knowledge of the 
Orinoco tribes, 'with which he justly holds Antillean 
civilization to be connected. Here mention may 
first be made of stone pestles, chiefly from Santo 
Domingo, adorned with rude heads and figures of 
animals, birds, and men, the type being unlike 
any found in any other part of America. Besides 
objects more or less familiar elsewhere, such as 
beads, pendants, stone halls (perhaps used as roof- 
weights or fetishes), small stone^ heads and discs 
with human face^ stools (recalling the forms in 
South America), pillar stones (generally 'with rough 
and grotesque attempts to represent the human 
form), and rude -wooden idols (some possibly im- 
ported by the Spaniards from Africa for the negro 
slaves), there are three classes of sculpture which 
are apparently peculiar to this region. These are 
three-pointed stones (either plain or "with faces of 
birds, beasts, reptiles, or men, restricted thus 
far to Porto Rico and the eastern end of Santo 
Domingo), stone ‘collars,’ and ‘elbow stones. 
The first are regarded by Fewkes (op^ cit p. 131) 
‘as clan idols or images of tutelary totems, 
fastened to some unknown object ; and the third 
class may have been connectea with the ‘ collars 
{cp, cit, pp. 172-174). Ihere thus remain the 
‘ collars,’ wnieh are either massive ovals or slender 
ovates, and either partially decorated or plam. 
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Their use is entirely problematical (cf. Fewkes, 
ojp. cit, pp. 167-“172) ; but similar objects have been 
found in Totonac ruins in eastern Mexico. They 
are accordingly held by Fewkes {25 UBEW 
pp. 251-261) to be connected with the Aztec 
‘sacrificial yokes/ which he seems inclined to 
regard as fertility symbols (cf. the more conven- 
tional view advanced, perhaps incorrectly, by the 
present writer in art. Altar [American], above, 
336). At all events, the problem of the real 
meaning of these ‘collars,’ which measure as high 
as 19 by 17 in., can as yet scarcely be said to be 
solved. 

Turning to South America, one finds rough 
carvings on trees among the Indians of Central 
Brazil, while their chairs are made in the shape of 
birds, and they have vessels in the form of various 
birds, bats, fishes, and tortoises. On the Chaco, on 
the other hand, art consists only in scratching | 
natural objects roughly on gourds and making 
rude topographical scenes (Grubb, Amorig tm 
Indians of the Paraguayan GhacOy London, 1904, 
p. 98). Among the most remarkable sculptures, if 
such they may be called, of the South American 
Indians are those of the natives of Guiana. One 
of the most typical of these is on Temehri Rock in 
the Corentyn river, and measures 13 feet in length 
by 5 feet 7 inches in width. The carving represents 
a number of fibres of men, monkeys, snakes, and 
the like, and ^so has simple combmations of two 
or three curved lines. The figures are in all cases 
extremely rude, and those of leas importance are 
sometimes . painted instead of carved. Some of 
these carvings are of comparatively recent date, 
for one at Ihla de Pedra in the Rio Negro repre- 
sents a Spanish galley (cf. Im Thum, Among the 
Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 391-410). 
The sculptures of the ancient Peruvians, although 
naturally superior to any others of the South 
American continent, were, as already noted, far 
inferior to the work of the Aztecs and their 
neighbours. Expert cyclopean architects though 
they were, they were but indifferent sculptors, 
and even the few specimens of wood carving which 
are still extant are but rough work. Like the 
Central Brazilian Indians, the Peruvians paid con- 
siderable attention to their chairs, and specimens 
have been preserved which are supported by figures 
of some artistic merit. Chairs of similar form are 
also found in Nicaragua and Porto Rico. A few 
admirable granite heads have been found, as at 
Pashash; and the fountain of Quonnacha is, at 
least at first sight, a remarkable work of art. 
Nevertheless, the rudeness of the head of a 
porphyry idol, now at Collo-Collo, and the shape- 
lessness of the granite statues of Tiahuanaco, 
when contrasted with the Maya sculptures of 
Copan, bespeak most clearly the inferiority of 
the Peruvians in this form of art. The elaborate 
sculptures on the buildings, moreover, are far 
less frequent than among the Aztecs and their 
congeners. 

5 , Painting. — ^This art, at least in its crude forms, 
doubtless prevailed through most of the North 
American continent ; but the best modern exanmles 
are to be found among the Indians of the West. 
The tribes of the north-west coast, where, as just 
noted, carving in wood is relatively highly de- 
veloped, paint their totem-poles, canoes, chests, 
batons, and other objects in gaudy colours, while 
the Hopis and other Pueblo peoples are also 
acquainted with this art, as is shown by the 
masks, often of leather or basketry, and garments 
used in the personations of the gods in the great 
winter festivals. In like manner, much of the pot- 
tery discovered in the ‘cliff-dwellings’ is painted, 
frequently in conventional designs of pleasing effect 
and with the general systems of symbolism noted 


above (p. 829^). Among the Aztecs and related 
peoples the manuscripts still extant are painted 
with considerable skill, but with the high colouring 
characteristic of so much of early art. As if to 
atone for their somewhat curious deficiency in 
painting, however, the inhabitants of ancient 
Mexico were noteworthy for their skill in making 
pictures of trees and flo’vvers, and even copies of 
European paintings, in mosaics of feathers, with 
a degree of excellence which aroused the admira- 
tion of the ^anish invaders (see above, § i ; and cf. 
Mason, in Hodge, Handhooh of American Indians, 
i. 465 f., and t& bibliography there given). The 
Peruvians also possessed the art of painting; but 
among them, as among the Aztecs, it was unde- 
veloped as compared with their achievements in 
other departments of art. Their representations 
of the human form, however, as is clear from their 
vase-paintings, were far superior to those of the 
Aztecs, and the same statement holds true in 
general with regard to all ancient Peruvian paint- 
ing. The problem of symbolism here, as elsewhere 
throughout America, must be solved together with 
the interpretation of the pottery, basketry, and 
kindred arts. Outside the empire of the Incas 
painting seems scarcely to occur m South America. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that painting 
is pre-eminently a sessile art, and one which 
requires a consiaerable degree of civilization before 
it can be acquired with any measure of real 
merit. It is less utilitarian even than carving 
and sculpture, and arises at a later period, while 
it is stilf more tardy in development as compared 
with weaving, basketry, and pottery, and for a 
like reason. 

Certain special forms of painting among the 
American Indians call for notice in this con- 
nexion. Of these the first is ‘ dry-painting,’ which 
is practised especially by the Navahos, Apaches, 
ana the Pueblo tribes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in ruder form by the Cheyennes, Arapahos, 
and Siksikas. These paintings are used exclusively 
in religious ceremonies, as in the Hopi altars (see 
Altar [American], p. 336), and seem to be most 
highly developed among the Navahos. Here the 
pamtmgs are sometimes 10 or 12 ft. in diameter, and 
are, of course, filled with symbolism representing 
deities, natural phenomena, and living beings of 
sacred import. The sand is laid to a depth of 2 or 
3 in,, and the colours are white, yellow, red (these 
made of powdered sandstone), blue (really grey, 
being a mixture of black and white sand), and Slack 
(pulverized charcoal). Working generally from 
the centre and according to the plan prescribed 
by the ritual (except in a few definite cases), the 
artist, m applying the pigments, ‘ picks up a small 
quantity between his first and second fingers and 
his opposed thumb and allows it to flow slowly 
as he moves his hand. . , . When he makes a 
mistake he does not brush away the coloured 
powder, but obliterates it by pouting sand on it, 
then draws the correct design on the new surface. 

. , , When it is finished, ceremonies are performed 
over it, and then with song and ceremony it is 
obliterated. When no semblance of it remains, 
the sand of which it was made is gathered in 
blankets and thrown away at a distance from the 
lodge. In the ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians a 
picture is allowed to remain several days’ (Matthews, 
in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 403 f.). 
The Hopis, unlike the Navahos, begin their diy- 
paintings at the periphery, commencing with the 
north ; and when the painting is effaced, pinches 
of the sand used in its composition are deposited 
in certain spots prescribed by the ritual. 

A sort of heraldry was perpetuated by means of 
painting, particularly among the Plains Indians. 
This applied especially to the tipis and shields, 
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and involved certain tabus, while the basis of the 
design was drawn from the visions obtained by 
the young braves (cf. Communion with Deity 
[American Indian]). As in many other lands, 
the painting of the face and body was and is 
common among the American Indians, This 
may be purely decorative in intent, or it may 
have symbolism relating to religion, war, or social 
status. Thus, the Mandans often painted their 
bodies reddish brown and drew red or Mack figures 
on their arms, while their faces were coloured 
vermilion or yellow. These designs, being merely 
ornamental, might be varied at pleasure ; but the 
transition from the ornamental is shown by the 
practice of the same tribe of painting the entire 
face jet black after performing an exploit (Maxi- 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, Travels in the Interior 
of North America, London, 1843, pp. 340-386). 
Heamdon {Bawlorcdion of the Valley of the 
Amazon, Washington, 1853, i. 201) describes a 
Conibo dandy as ‘painted with a broad stripe 
of red under each eye; three narrow stripes of 
blue were carried from one ear, across the upper 
lip to the other— the two lower stripes plain, and 
the upper one bordered with figures. The whole 
of the lower jaw and chin were painted with a 
blue chain- work of figures.’ Eitualistio face- 
painting is exemplified among the White Earth 
uiibwas of Minnesota, the first degree of their 
Ghost Society being indicated, according to Hoff- 
mamn (American Anthropologist, 1888, pp. 209-229), 
by a red stripe across the face from near the ears 
over the tip of the nose ; the second by a similar 
stripe plus another across the eyes, temples, and 
root of the nose ; the third by painting the upper 
half of the face ^een and the lower half red ; and 
the fourth by painting the forehead and the left 
cheek green and impressing four vermilion spots 
on the brow and four on the cheek. The ‘war 
paint’ of the American Indians is, in general, 
either red or black, or a combination of both ; and 
the same colours are frequently used for mourn- 
ing (cf., in general, on American Indian face- 
painting, Mallery, in 10 BBEW pp. 619-634). 

Allusion should also be made to the pictographs 
which are scattered over North, Central, and 
South America. Since these are in great part 
mnemonic, chronological, or historical in purpose, 
or are intended to convey messages, notices, and 
the like, they will more properly be discussed 
under the head of Whiting (American Indian). 
Here, however, it may be noted that the artistic 
powers evinced in these pictographs (which are 
mainly petroglyphs) are decidedly primitive. Their 
interpretation, when they are not mere ornaments 
or idle graffiti, is often problematical, and requires, 
in many cases, a knowledge of traditions, local 
surroundings, and the like. An important class 
of pictographs is given in the representations 
of tribal designations (cf. the list in Mallery, 
10 MBEW pp. 377-388 ; and see in general on the 
subject his ‘Pictographs of the North American 
Indians’ in 4 BBEW pp. 13-256, and ‘Picture- 
Writing of the American Indians,’ in 10 BBEW 
pp. 25-^22; supplemented for Porto Kico hy 
Pewkes, in U BBEW pp. 148-159). They like- 
wise sjpnbolize personal names (MaUe^, in 
10 BBEW pp. 44^60), and religious symbolism 
is also promment, being found not only in the 
Micmac pictographs from Kejimkoojik lalce, Nova 
Scotia, but also among the Ojibwas, Menomonis, 
Dakotas, and Haidas (Malleiy, pp. 461-512). More 
than this, there are wMl defined pictograpmc signs 
for the swastika, the sky, the heavenly bodies, 
day and night, ^ lightning, eclipses, and meteors, 
and representations of Upis and even pueblos are 
also found (Mallery, pp, 694-735). The older 
American pictographs are naturally on stone and 


uncoloured ; but bone, skin, gourds, copper, wood, 
and textiles also bear like figures, frequently in 
colours. 

6. Metallurgy and jewellery. — The Indians of 
North and Central America were acquainted with 
copper, silver, gold, iron, galena, lead, and tin, 
knowledge of the last two being restricted to the 
Aztecs, Toltecs, and Mayas. Nevertheless, the use 
of metal in personal adornment was comparatively 
rare in Nortli America, shells, beads, and the like 
being used instead, although bracelets of copper 
were frequently worn and were highly valued, in 
view of the dimculty of mining the metal in pre- 
Columbian days. The metals were worked chiefly 
by cold-hammering and grinding, but there is no 
evidence of a knowledge of casting. Silver is now 
worked with considerable elaboration among the 
Navahos, and beUs of copper have been found in 
Tennessee, while elaborate sheet copper repoussi 
figures occur in the Etowah mounds, Georgia, 
and the Hopewell mounds, Ohio ; and the copper 
‘tokens’ of the north-w^'est coast are famous in 
many ceremonies. The Aztecs and other Mexican 
peoples were expert metallurgists, and their gold 
vessels and adornments were the marvel of their 
conquerors.* They imitated the forms of animals 
and birds, and manufactured personal jewellery, 
often enhanced in beauty by gems. They likewise 
possessed the art of making an amalgam of copper 
and tin, thus forming a bronze of considerable 
hardness, while specimens of copper plating are 
known from the mounds of Florida, Alabama, 
and Ohio. Gold ornaments are also known from 
Florida and the West Indies. The metallurgical 
remains of the Peruvians include silver bracelets 
and collars ; gold, silver, copper, and bronze vases ; 
and animals and birds, such as jaguars, deer, 
monkeys, and parrots, in copper, bronze, and 
silver, as well as human figures. Apart from this, 
however, South America falls behind the northern 
continent in the amount and excellence of metal- 
lurgical products and jewellery, as it does in nearly 
all other requisites and tokens of human progress 
in civilization. 

7* Mosaics and minor arts. — The art of making 
mosaics was known especially in the Pueblo regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico and among the Aztecs. 
The modem products of the former region axe 
much inferior to the ancient specimens, ‘which 
consist of gorgets, ear pendants, and other objects. 

. . . Turquoise was the favourite material, but 
bits of shell and various bright-coloured stones 
were also employed. The foundation form was 
of shell, wood, bone, and jet and other stone, and 
the matrix of gum or asphaJtum. Although the 
work is neatly executed, the forms are simme and 
the designs not elaborate’ (Holm^, in Hodge, 
Eandbom of American Indians, L 947). Eude 
mosaics have been found in graves in southern 
California. One of the most interesting mosaic 
objects north of Mexico is a shell used as a pendant 
and found by Fewkes at Chaves Pass, Arizona, 
in 1896. This is a frog formed by imbedding 
turquoises in pitch on the shell of a Petunculus 
giganteus, with a small rectangle of red ias;^r set 
in the centre of the back (cf. Fewkes, in BBEW, 
nt. 1, p. 86 f. ). Mosaics from Mexico have long been 
Known, particularly a knife with a blade of semi- 
translucent chalceaony, the handle being a crouch- 
ing man, clothed in an eagle’s skin, his head 
issuing from the beak (cf. Bancroft, Natwe Baces, 
iv. 557-559). Of these mosaics some twenty-three 
are thus far known ; and for comparison with the 
Chaves Pass frog, allusion may be made to a 

* The gold was an alloy of csopper, varying from almost pure 
gold to almost pure copper. When the baser metal was used, 
it was frequently coated (pUted ?) with pure gold. The techmcal 
processes used were exceedingly sMnul, hut what they were 
IS uncertain. 
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<ioiiible jaguar now in the Berlin Museum fur 
Volkerkunde. This is described by Lehmann (in 
-XF® Congr^ international des Amiricanistes^ 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 340-344) as follows : — The figure 
is carved of tough reddish brown wood, 32 cm. 
long and 10 cm. high at the head at each end, 
one of which is turned towards the spectator and 
tile other averted. The belly, which has no 
mosaic work, is painted with black and bluish 
green. The bed for the mosaics is a dark brown 
resin 3 or 4 mm. deep, and the stones themselves 
are chiefly green or greenish -yellow turquoise and 
Mne malachite, their shapes varying between 
polyhedrons, rectangular, and round, and all care- 
f^ly polished. The neck and the extremities are 
almost covered with turquoises, and rosettes of the 
same material are evidently intended to represent 
the jaguar’s spots. Rows of turquoise alternate 
with rows of obsidian on the body, and the orna- 
mentation is enhanced by mother-of-pearl and bits 
of ivhite, yellow, red, and violet mussel-shells. 
It would also seem that the eyes and nose were 
originally covered in part with gold-leaf (see 
in general on Mexican mosaics, Globus, 1906, 
pp. 318-322). 

^ The account thus given of American Indian art, 
like that of the architecture of the same peoples, 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive. Besides the 
large categories here outlined, there were other 
arts, such as bark-work. This was used for cord, 
mats, receptacles of all kinds, dishes, canoes, and 
houses ; for cradles and ' for burial ; for clothing 
and for writing-tablets; and for religious dance 
regalia and masks (cf. Mason, in Hodge, Eand- 
hook of A^meHcan Indians, i. 130-132, and the 
literature there cited). Among the more northern 
trills and along the Pacific coast bone is almost 
as important as bark, being used not only for 
personal adornment and as household utensils, 
toys, and fetishes, but even for weapons and in 
the construction of dwellings, canoes, and the like, 
^nes were elaborately carved, and were also 
inlaid by the ancient Pueblo Indians, while even 
a copmr-plated bone has been found in a Florida 
mound (cr. the summary of Holmes, in Hodge, 1 
1591). Horn was likewise sometimes employed, 
as for dishes among the Salishan tribes. i 
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Ammean ImAianSy i. (Washingrton, 1907); Bancroft, Native 
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Berlin, lTO-1908); von den Steinen, cTnter den Natvrvolkem 
(Berlin, 1894); Waite, Anthropologie der 
"(dmtbiker, iii, (2 parts, Leipzig, 1862-186^ ; and nmny mono- 
in the reports of the American BE, the United States 
Nataonal Museum, the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody 
Masenin, and the American Museum of Natural History. The 
present writer** thanks are also due Mr. F. D. Van Arsdale of 
Newark, for private information, especially concerning 
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art (ABsyro-Babylonian). — The religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, which, ^cording to the 
received opinion, was animistic in its origin, may 
h regard^ as going back to between 4000 and 
^ years b.C- Th& long period, added to the 
nature of felieir faith, has supplied us with an 
anonaons amount of material illustrating ^ their 
arfe^ which the student can trace, in all 
its yaflant stylos, through the ages of its existence, 
noting the cbianges in religious thought which it 
’^eflecte, and the reaction of its influence on the 
People theaisalves. ^ 

Before b.C* 45()0 (as far as is at present known) 
nionuDient® exist, so that there is practically no 
^endof that animistic period in which the religion 
oHhe :febyIoiiians had its origin. A wide gulf 
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must therefore exist between the religious con- 
ceptions of the simple-minded savages of early 
Sumerian and Semitic times and those of the men 
of even the remotest civilization of Babylonia when 
works of art are found. 

Babylonian religious art therefore comes before 
us only when it had attained a certain measure of 
perfection. It is true that a number of compara- 
tively rude examples have come down to us, but 
such are a speciality of no particular age, and at 
all periods excellent examples, principally in stone, 
exist, among them being numerous engraved seals, 
mostly cylindrical. Many good bronzes, too, have 
been found, some of them being as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.c. 

In all probability the art of Babylonia is best 
divided into periods, though the schools of the 
various States (Ur, Erech, Akkad, Babylon, Lagas, 
etc.) could also be taken into account if we had 
sufficient material. With our present knowledge, 
however, it is often difficult to place the examples, 
and even the question of date is not without its 
difficulties, as the chronology does not admit of a 
clear line of demarcation in the matter. The 
divisions, therefore, can be only roughly deter- 
mined, somewhat as follows ; 

I. Babylonia. 

(1) From the earliest period until the time of the Dynasty of 

Babylon (c. 2000 b.c.— LagaS, Niffer). 

(2) Until the end of the dynasty of the Land of the Sea (e. 

1700 B.O.— Babylon, Sippar, Erech). 

(8) The Kassite period (c. 1700 B.O.— c. 1100 b.c.). 

(4) From e. IKK) B.o. until the downfall of tne Bahyloniazi 
emi)ire (b.c. 538). 

a. Assyria. 

The artistic period may be regarded as extending from the 
9th cent, or earlier (we await the results of the German 
excavations at A§§ur) until about b.o. 606. 

Though, like the art of Egypt, that of Babylonia 
comes before us only when it had attained a certain 
amount of perfection, it is, in a way, more interest- 
ing than that of Egypt, in that it shows a much 
greater variety of stjfles ; and the Assyrian school, 
when it comes into existence, has a distinct stamp 
of its own. We have also to distinguish, besides 
the perfect and artistic, the amateurish (which is 
sufficiently rare) and the rough and unwished — 
generally cylinder-seals ' dashed off’ by the hand 
of one accustomed to do such work, and probably 
to be regarded as cheap productions for the poorer 
classes, who naturally needed things similar to 
those required hjr the well-to-do, though they could 
not pay the price. At all times these classes of 
religious artistic productions had existed, and 
among the perfect and artistic are now and then 
to be found things of noteworthy beauty of work- 
manship, due, doubtless, to the presence of artist- 
workmen of wonderful talent. 

X. Babylonia.— (1) Among the best of the earliest 
examples of Babylonian religious art are the very 
interesting cylmder-seals impressed upon tablets 
found at Tel-loh (Lagas) in S. Babylonia. They 
show a man and a woman, nude, the former strug- 
gling with a stag, and the latter with a bifll, whilst 
two lions, whose bodies cross each other symmetric* 
ally (a common device of Assyro-Babyionian en- 
gravers) attack the two animals at the same time, 
various mystic emblems appear — a bat or bat- 
headed bird, an animal’s fetlock and hoof in out- 
line, and a young bull— whilst beneath the name 
of the owner are two bull-men whose bodies cross 
each other, as in the case of the lions. The wide- 
open mouth of the man, and the closed month and 
the large ear of the woman, suggest that we may 
have here primitive representations of the deities 
Nebo, * the proclaimer,^ and Tasmdtu, his spouse, 

* the hearer ; but the crown with points which the 
woman wears is rather against this identification, 
on account of analogies elsewhere. Concerning the 
art here revealed, a few words may be said. The 
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animal-forms, especially the heads, are good, and 
the manes of the lions are well treated, but the 
human forms are less satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms in both cases ab- 
normally thin. The head of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more successful 
than that of the woman, which has the same 
defect, to which must be added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, as it were, into the some- 
what pointed nose, wmich makes the figure gro- 
tesque. The close-shut mouth {the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) and the abnormally 
large ear, taken in conjunction with the wide-open 
mouth of the man, shows that the design has a 
deeper meaning than appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, the superintendent of 
the women’s honse during the reigns of Lngalanda 
and Ura-ka-gina, about B.a 4500.* 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those struggling with 
the animals.^ From the same site, Tel-loh, the de 
Sarzec expedition f obtained a very fine seal show- 
ing a bearded man struggling with a hull, and a 
l^arded and crowned personage struggling with a 
lion. These aninials cross each other like the Hons 
in the other design, and the hull-men beneath the 
inscription of En-gal-gala’s cylinder are replaced 
by two human-beaded’ bulls, one of which is held 
by a nude bearded man, a bird, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying the space between them. 
If the short inscription Nin-m or Ni4ny close to tlie 
crowned personage, refers to him, it probably repre- 
sents the ancient deified king Ninus, who, with 
Semiramis, is said by Diodorus (ii. 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the walls of Babylon in 
enamelled brick, hunting the leopard and the 
lion.f The objects here descril^d suggest that 
there was not only a legend referring to the god- 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euplirates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, but also a male deity of 
s^ilar name. Semitic influence, with its venera- 
tion for the male, is probably the cause of the 
substitution of the male deity for the hearing but 
silent female. 

The occurrence of these early designs on cylinder- 
seals reminds ns of an important fact in connexion 
with Babylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the round. It is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after- 
w^ds as charms and seals combined, on the cylin- 
drical beads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of Asia and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
cylinder - seals became suitable for all kinds of 
pictures, and we find engraved thereon the Baby- 
lonian idea of several of the legends with which we 
have become familiar from the tablets. Thus it 
happens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with a hull which is being also 
attacked by a hon, we see a representation of a 
boat and a personage within rowing, § which is 
generally supposed to show the Babylonian Noah 
m the ark. Several copies exist also of that ex- 
ceedingly inter^ting scene which shows Etanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt their daily wont to gaze 

* See me Amherst TabUU, vol. i. p. 2. The woman's crown 
awears in the reproduction published hy M- N. de Likhatscheff. 
St. Petersburg, 1907. * 

f EL de Sarzec, Dioom&ries m €kald4&, pi. 80, 66. 

t EYapaents of enamelled brick with portions of what ap- 
peared to be febulous animals, and white inscriptions on a blue 
CTOimd, were found at Babylon by Eassam. See also Delitzsch. 
im des einstigen Paradieses. pp. 84-38. 

§ Smith, OhaMecm Genesis. 


upon them. Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the Fall. ^ It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree hearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if about to grasp 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent 
ing the woman a wavy serpent raises himself. 
The work is rough, but implies some technical 
skill, t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers’ attempts to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dragon Tiamat by Merodach. The best is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon is seen striding or running 
along Tiamat’s wavy body, and thrusting his weapon 
into her mouth as she turns her horned head 
towards him. Two of Merodaeh’s helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another picture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman- 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
but apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet spring forth. She does not 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her body 
behind, followed by two of his helpers.J Other 
scenes, possibly from legends, occur, Ibut have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
two divisions shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
god) dividing food, of which the owner of the seal, 
standing before him, seems to partake ; and on the 
left another deity bending down a tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (t child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf. the classical 
story of Adonis [Ovid, M&tam. x.]). All the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the owner) 
wear the Ixorned hat indicating divinity. § 

The design in the right-band division, which 
shows the owner of the cylinder before the god 
whom he worshipped, is probably, in its varions 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.c. The deity is gener- 
ally seated, and often holds a cup in his right hand. 
Beiore him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence a 
divine personage. Ij A divine attendant sometimes 
brings up the rear. IT The worshipper is generally 
bare-headed and clean-shaven, the latter peculiarity 
probably indicating his priestly office.*^ Variants 
of this oft-repeated design are found ; one, which is 
regarded as exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a bas-relief ft showing a seated deity holding a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on his head a hat 
with two horns, one at the front and the other at 
the back, instead of one or more on each side, as 
in the later designs. The work is rough and 
primitive, the artist having apparently found his 
material not altogether satisfactory (it is a cal- 
careous limestone, probably of suflScient hardness 
to make its working difficult). 

* K de Sarzec, D^couvertes m CheUd4e, pL 80 bis, No. 13; 
^Un^-Seals in the Possession of Sir Menty Peek, 1890 (plate, 

T Smith, ChaXdean Genesis. 

t L. W. King, Babylonian Beligion, p. 102. 

§ D4oouvertm en ChaMAe, pi. 80 bis, 176. It is not exactly 
known why the Babylonians and Assyrians represented their 
deities wearing homed hats. In the primitive design described 
above (p. 833), the demons oribnll-men have horns placed directly 
upon their heads. Perhaps this is an artist's device to show 
who, among the figures in the picture, are gods and who are 
men, just as the star placed before the names of deities in the 
inscriptions is not an indication that all the deities are stars 
(though some of them were so regarded), but simply means 
that the gods bdonged to the place where the stars are, namely, 
the heavens. 

11 Numerous representations of this kind win he found in the 
Amherst Tablets* vol. i pp. 40, 68, 88, 141, 168, 196, etc. 

H J6. pp. 80, ik 

** A very fine but fragmentary relief, showing Gudea (<?. 2600 
B.O,) brought before his god by two introduoera, is given in 
Meyer’s Snmerien und Semitm in Babylonien (Kbnigliche 
Preuss. Akad. der Wissensohaften, 1906), pi. vii. 

tt Diwtmrtes en Chaldie, pi. 1, No. 1. 
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The deities at this period are represented wear- 
ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Homan 
cloak wound round the body, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
bare. These garments seem sometimes to be re- 
presented as made of the skin of some animal, 
such as the goat (which seems to have been a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips giving 
the appearance of flounces. This costume distin- 

f uishes divine personages, or those who claimed 
ivine kinship. A squat little* figure in alabaster, 
standing with folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round with a fillet cross- 
ing behind the long carefully-arranged hair,* may 
be a divinity, or the priest of a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archaic 
fragment above described f and on the cylinder- 
seals, the deities are represented in profile, in bas- 
reliefs of somewhat later date they are often shown 
front-face. Whether front- or side-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vary from two to 
eight in number, are shown as if the front of the 
. head-dress were towards the spectator, ^ Goddesses 
are shown dressed similarly to the gods, in homed 
hat and robe of skin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as w^eil as the left. One small fragment § 
shows a goddess wearing a hat with a sin^e horn 
on each side. Her hair descends in ^acefm curves 
upon her shoulders, necklaces adorn her neck, upon 
which is also a triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the low-cut neck of her goat- 
skin robe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a beaded stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from which flows a twofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic — 
almost aesthetic. The work is so dignified, the 
idea intended to be conveyed (that of a beneficent 
goddess bearing the water of life) so well expressed, 
that the spectator realizes that he has before him 
the work of a people who knew what they wished 
to express, and had skill to express it. 

After that, the picture of a god,Il apparently of 
the same period, is dis^pointing, though even 
this has its excellences, its shortcomings are pro- 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has received. A deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to be a staff or symbol, is 
seated on a low-armed chair with a ingh and 
slightly bent back. He wears the usual robe of 
skin, and hair falling upon his shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to the stone, the dignity of the face 
is striking. Reliefs in terra-cotta, apparently pro- 
duced from moulds, also occur. A very good 
example IT shows a male figure nearly nude, wear- 
ing a homed hat, and plaited hair descending to 
each side of his longish beard, where it ends in two 
ti^tly-arranged curls. 

The bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their kind. They represent canephoroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated bulls, on a kind of tang for in- 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in homed hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with the fire-stick). 
They are of the nature of votive statuettes,** and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptions 
detailing the building of temples. 

(2) the admnt of Semitic influence (e, 2100 

B.c.) there is a change in the representation of 
certain of the deities. The horned hats and the 
skin robes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be regarded as the warrior-gods, short tunics and 
thick^rimmed hats appear, and the deity grasps 

* JD^couvertM, pL 1 ter, No, 3. 
t Ib. pi. 1, No. 1. 

X Jb. pi. 25, No. 6, is an interesting example of this. 
i I b. pi. 8 bis. 

It Ib. pi. 22, No. 6 . t Ib. pi. 39, No. 8. 

** Ib. pi. 6 biSy la, 16, Ic ; and pi. 28. 


in his right hand a short weapon, held close against 
the body. The beard also spreads over the breast. 
Sometimes the thick - brimmed hat is combined 
with the long flounced robe of skin. The cylinder- 
seals of this period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of haematite. The bas-reliefs foDow 
the style of the cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 
of the lapidary art of this period is the representa- 
tion of ]gammurabi before the sun-god Samas, at 
the top of that king^s Code of Laws.* iglammurabi 
has flowing robes reaching to his feet, and a thick- 
brimmed hat. His right shoulder is bare, and his 
hand is raised as if addressing the deity. The 
sun-god, heavily bearded, wears a flounced robe 
without any indication whatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon his head is a pointed hat, with four horns 
curving upwards in front — eight in all. Wavy 
rays proceed from his shoulders. His seat has 
four superimposed recesses, such as are often found 
both in bas-reliefs and in desi^s on cylinder-seals. 
His right shoulder is bare, and in his hand he holds 
a staff and a ring, emblematic of his endless course 
and his authority as judge of the world. ^ The 
work is good and well finished, but wanting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of this period 
seem to have maintained the excellence which 
those of the preceding period show. One, pro- 
bably now in private hands, is a good reproduc- 
tion, in the round, of one of those divine attend- 
ants so often shown in the cylinder -seals as a 
graceful female figure in a horned hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding up her hands with the 
palms facing each other. When the deity and the 
owner of the seal are absent, these attendants 
are sometimes shown in the same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contained in the 
inscription. 

(3) In the Kassite period meet with another 
style for the cylinder-seals, the work bein§ exceed- 
ingly plain and flat, and wanting detail. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
either sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem — ^a cross, one or more birds, etc. j 
and in one case even a fly, suggesting that the 
deity may have been the Babylonian Beelzebub. 
These designs probably form the transition to the 
later Babylonian style of art, in which the robes 
are likewise very plain ,• but the work, which seems 
to fall off somewhat during the Kassite^ period^ 
later assumes remarkable accuracy and finish. 

It is to the Kassite period mainly, however, that 
the boundary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscribed with 
grants of land) are sculptured with * the signs of 
the gods’ as a protection against, the wrongful 
alteration of the boundary or changing the con- 
ditions of the deed, etc. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susaf are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identified. The 
sun is represented by a disc having a flaming star 
within ; the moon by a crescent ; Venus by a star ; 
Nusku (‘ the light of fire’) by a lamp ; Gula, god- 
dess of healing, by a female figure in horned hat 
and robe of skin, etc. We see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scorpion, and the bull emblematic of 
Addu (Hadad). The signs vary on each stone, and 
the work is seldom really well finished, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar I. in the British Museum being 
in all probability the finest specimen, t 

(4) Comparatively early in the latest period (c. 900 
B.C.) comes that magnificent specimen of Baby- 
lonian art, the sun-god stone, found beneath the 

* BiUgat-im en Perset Mimoires^ vol. iv. pi. 3, 

t lb. vois. i. and vii. 

j Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asictf vol. y. pi. 67 ; 
British Museum Guide to the Bab. and Assyr. Antiqs. pt. xi. 
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aiiimal-fonns, especially the heads, are good, and 
the manes of the lions are well treated, but the 
human forms are less satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms in both cases ab- 
normally thin. The head of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more successful 
than that of the woman, which has the same 
defect, to which must be added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, as it were, into tlie some- 
what pointed nose, wich makes the figure ^o- 
tescjue. The close-shut mouth (the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) and the abnormally 
large ear, taken in conjunction with the wide-open 
mouth of the man, shows that the design has a 
deeper meaning than appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, tbe superintendent of 
the women^s honse during the reigns of Lugalanda 
and Uru-ka-gina, about B.O. 4500.* 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those struggling with 
the animals. From the same site, Tel-Ioh, the de 
Sarzec expedition f obtained a ve^ fine seal show- 
ing a bearded man struggling with a hull, and a 
bearded and crowned personage struggling with a 
lion. These animals cross each other like the lions 
in the other design, and the bull -men beneath tbe 
inscription of En-gal-gala’s cylinder are replaced 
by two human-headed bulls, one of which is held 
by a nude bearded man, a bird, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying the space between them. 
If the short inscription Nin4n or close to the 
crowned personage, refers to him, it probably repre- 
sents the ancient deified king Ninus, who, with 
Semiramis, is said by Diodorus (ii. 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the walls of Babylon in 
enamelled brick, hunting the leopard and the 
lion4 The objects here described suggest that 
there was not only a legend referring to the god- 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euphrates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, bnt also a male deity of 
similar name. Semitic influence, with its venera- 
tion for the male, is probably the cause of the 
substitution of the male deity for the hearing bnt 
silent female. 

The occurrence of these early designs on cylinder- 
seals reminds ns of an important fact in connexion 
with Babylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the round. It is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after- 
wwds as charms and seals combined, on the cylin- 
drical beads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of Asia and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
cylinder - seals became suitable for all kinds of 
pictures, and we find engraved thereon the Baby- 
lonian idea of several of the legends with which we 
have become familiar from the tablets. Thus it 
hafppens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with a hull which is being also 
attacked by a hon, we see a representation of a 
boat and a personage within rowing, § which is 
generally supposed to show the Bah^^onian Noah 
in the ark. Several copies exist also of that ex- 
ceedingly interesting scene which shows Etanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt tbeir daily work to gaze 

* See the Amherst Tablets ^ vol. i p. 2. The wotmui's crown 
appears in the reprodnotion pnWished hy M. N. de lihhatscheff , 
si Petersburg, 1907. 

t E. de Sarzeo, D^oomertes en ChcMie, pL 80, 6b. 

t Fragments of enamelled brick with portions of what ap- 
peared Co be fabulous animals, and white Inscriptions on a blue 
ground, were found at Babylon by Bassam. See also Delitzscdi, 
Jw Lands des einstigen Paradieses^ pp. 84-88. 

§ Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 


Upon them.* Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the Fall. It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree hearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if about to grasp 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent- 
ing the woman a wavy serpent raises himself. 
The work is rough, but implies some technied 
skill.t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers* attempts to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dragon Tiamat by Merodach. The best is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon is seen striding or running 
along Tiamat*s wa\y body, and thrusting his weapon 
into her mouth as she turns her horned head 
towards him. Two of Merodach’s helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another picture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman- 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
hut apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet spring forth. She does not 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her body 
behind, followed by two of his helpers.^ Other 
scenes, possibly from legends, occur, but have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
I two divisions shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
1 god) dividing food, of which the owner of the seal, 

: standing before him, seems to partake ; and on the 
I left another deity bending down a tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (t child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf. the classical 
story of Adonis [Ovid, M&tam, x.]). Ail the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the owner) 
wear the horned hat indicating divinity.! 

The design in the right-hand division, which 
shows the owner of the cylinder before the god 
whom he worshipped, is probably, in ite various 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.c. The deity is gener- 
ally seated, and often holds a cup in his rightnand. 
Before him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence by a 
divine personage.il A divine attendant sometimes 
brings up the rear. IT The worshipper is generally 
hare-headed and clean-shaven, the latter peculiarity 
probably indicating his priestly office.** Variants 
of this oft-repeatea design are found ; one, which is 
regarded as exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a bas-relief ft showing a seated deity holding a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on his head a hat 
with two horns, one at the front and the other at 
the hack, instead of one or more on^ each side, as 
in the later designs. The work is rough and 
primitive, the artist having apparently found his 
material not altogether satisfactoiy (it is a cal- 
careous limestone, probably of sufficient hardness 
to make its working difficult). 


* E. de Sar 2 »c, LSoouvertes m ChxMde^ pi. 80 No. 18; 
Cylinder-Seals m the Possession qf Sir Henry Peek„ 1890 (plate, 
No. 18), 

t Smltk, Chaldean Genesis. 
t Ij. W. King, Babylonian Religion^ p. 102. 

§ Liomn&rtes m ChoMAe^ pL 80 Ws, 176. It is not exactly 
known why the Babylonians and Assyrians represented their 
deities wearing homed hats. In riie primitive design described 
above (p. 888), the demons orlhtill-men have horns placed directly 
upon tneir heads. Perhaps this is an artistes device to show 
who, among the figures in the picture, are gods and who are 
men, just as the star placed before the names of deities in the 
inscriptions is not an indication that all the deities are stars 
(though some of them were so regarded), but simply means 
that the gods belonged to the place where the stars are, namely, 
the heavens. ^ ^ 

1} Numerous representations of this kind will he found in the 
Amherst TaJblets^ vol. i. pp. 40, ®3, 88, 141, 168, 196, etc. 

11 Id. pp. 80, 170. 

** A very fine but fragmentary relief, showing Gudea (c. 2600 
B.O.) brought before his god by two introducers, is 
Meyeris samerien and Semiten in Babylonien (Konigliche 
Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1906), pL vii. 
ft BSeomertes en Chaldee^, pi. 1, No. 1. 
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The deities at this period are represented wear- 
ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Eoman 
cloak wound round the body, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
bare. These garments seem sometimes to be re- 
presented as made of the skin of some animal, 
such as the goat (which seems to have been a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips giving 
the appearance of flounces. This costume distin- 
guishes divine personages, or tliose who claimed 
divine kinship. A squat little* figure in alabaster, 
standing with folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round with a fillet cross- 
ing behind tlie long carefully-arranged hair,* may 
be a divinity, or the priest of a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archaic 
fragment above described f and on the cylinder- 
seals, the deities are represented in profile, in bas- 
reliefs of somewhat later date they are often shovm 
front-face. Whether front- or side-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vaiy from two to 
eight in number, are shown as if the front of the 
. head-dress were towards the spectator. ^ Goddesses 
are shown dressed similarly to the gods, in homed 
hat and robe of skin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as well as the left* One small framnent§ 
shows a goddess wearing a hat with a sinme horn 
on each side. Her hair descends in ^aceM curves 
upon her shoulders, necklaces adorn lier neck, upon 
wliich is also a triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the low-cut neck of her goat- 
skin robe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a beaded stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from which flows a twofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic — 
almost aesthetic. The work is so dignified, the 
idea intended to be conveyed (that of a beneficent 
goddess bearing the water of life) so well expressed, 
that the spectator realizes that he has before him 
the work of a people who knew what they wished 
to express, and had skill to express it. 

After that, the picture of a god,li apparently of 
the same period, is dis^pointing, though even 
this has its excellences, its shortcomings are pro- 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has received. A deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to be a staS’ or symbol, is 
seated on a low-armed chair with a nigh and 
slightly bent back. He wears the usual robe of 
skin, and hair falling upon his shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to the stone, the dignity of the face 
is striking. Reliefs in terra-cotta, apparently pro- 
duced from moulds, also occur. A very good 
example IT shows a male figure nearly nude, wear- 
ing a homed hat, and plaited hair descending to 
each side of his longish beard, where it ends in two 
ti^tly-arranged curls. 

The bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their Mnd, They represent camphoroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated bulls, on a kind of tang for in- 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in horned hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with the fire-stick). 
They are of the nature of votive statuettes,** and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptions 
detailing the building of temples. 

(2) With the admnt of Semitic influence (c. 2100 
B.C.) there is a change in the representation of 
certain of the deities. The homed hats and the 
skin robes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be regarded as the warrior-gods, short tnnics and 
thick^rimmed hats appear, and the deity grasps 

* pi. l No, 8. 

t Ib. pi. 1, No. 1. 

I Ih. pL 25, No. 5, l» an interesting: example of this. 

{ /6. pL 8 Sts. 

II n. pi. 22, No. 5. IT Ik pi. 89, No. 8. 

** lb. pi. 5 135>, Ic ; and pi. 28. 


in his right hand a short weapon, held close against 
the body. The heard also spreads over the breast. 
Sometimes the thick - brimmed hat is combined 
with the long flounced robe of skin. The cylinder- 
seals of this period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of haematite. The bas-reliefs follow 
the style of the cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 
of the lapidary art of this period is tlie representa- 
tion of llammurabi before the sun-god §amas, at 
the top of that king^s Code of Laws.* gammurabi 
has flowing robes reaching to his feet, and a thick- 
brimmed hat. His right shoulder is bare, and his 
hand is raised as if addressing the deity. The 
sun-god, heavily bearded, wears a flounced robe 
without any indication whatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon his head is a pointed hat, with four horns 
curving upwards in front — eight in all. Wavy 
rays proceed from his shoulders. His seat has 
four superimposed recesses, such as are often found 
both in bas-reliefs and in designs on cylinder-seals. 
His right shoulder is bare, and in his hand he holds 
a stall* and a ring, emblematic of his endless course 
and his authority as judge of the world. The 
work is good and well finished, but wanting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of this period 
seem to have maintained the excellence which 
those of the preceding period show. One, pro- 
bably now in private hands, is a good reproduc- 
tion, in the round, of one of those divine attend- 
ants so often shown in the cylinder - seals as a 
graceful female fi^re in a horned hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding up her hands with the 
palms facing each other. When the deity and the 
owner of the seal are absent, these attendants 
are sometimes shown in the same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contained in the 
inscription. 

(3) In the Kassite period we meet with another 
style for the cylinder-seals, the work being exceed- 
ingly plain and flat, and wanting detail. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
either sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem — a cross, one or more birds, etc. ; 
and in one case even a fly, suggesting that the 
deity may have been the feabylonian Beelzebub. 
These designs probably form the transition to the 
later Babylonian style of art, in which the robes 
are likewise very plain ; but the work, which seems 
to fall oft* somewhat during the Kassite period, 
later assumes remarkable accuracy and finish. 

It is to the Kassite period mainly, however, that 
the boundary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscribed with 
grants of land) are sculptured with ‘ the signs of 
the gods * as a protection against , the wongful 
alteration of the boundary or changing the con- 
ditions of the deed, etc. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susaf are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identified. The 
sun is represented by a disc having a flaming star 
within ; the moon by a crescent ; Venus by a star ; 
Nusku (* the light of fire’) by a lamp ; Gula, god- 
dess of healing, by a female figure in horned hat 
and robe of skin, etc. We see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scorpion, and the bull emblematic of 
Addu (Hadad). The signs vary on each stone, and 
the work is seldom really well finished, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar i. in the British Museum being 
in all probability the finest specimen. J 

(4) Comparatively early in the latest period {c. 9C)0 
B.c.) comes that magnificent specimen of Baby- 
lonian art, the sun-god stone, found beneath the 

* J>iUgaHm en Perse, Mhnoires, vol. iv. pi. 3. 

t Ih. voijs. i. and vii. 

t Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol v. pi. 57 ; 
BriUsh Museum Guide to the Bab. and Assgr. A^itiqs. pi. xi. 
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pavement of the temple of the sun at Abu-habhah 
by Mr, H. Bassam. It shows a design derived 
from the early cylinder-seals. The sun-god sits in 
his shrine, wearing homed hat, robes of skin, and 
long beard. In Ms right hand he grasps his staff 
of Justice and the circlet of his everlasting course. 
At the top of the shrine two little figures, personi- 
fying righteousness and justice, guide witn cords 
the great disc of the sun erected on the table 
below. A divine personage leads Nabfi-4bla-iddina, 
the king who had the stone sculptured, into the 
presence of the god, and a divine attendant in the 
usual attitude of veneration follows behind. The 
ground consists of wavy lines (the waters above 
the firmament) wdth stars below, pointing to the 

E robahility that the scene is laid in heaven. The 
gures are a little too broad, but the work is excel- 
lent, and may be regarded as maintaining all the 
traditions of Babylonian art.* 

Figures of deities during this late period are 
rare, hut there is evidence in the antiquities found 
that they did exist. On the cylinder-seals emblems 
similar to those found on the boundary-stones of 
the preceding period often take their place, such as 
the sun’s disc and the moon’s crescent mounted on 
a tall object set on square corniced and panelled 
plinths. A burly clean-shaven priest stands before 
the emblems in an attitude of adoration. The fish- 
goat and other deities copied from the boundary- 
stones also appear, 

2. Assyria. —But it is Assyria, from about B.c. 
885, that furnishes us with the greatest wealth 
of material for the study of Assyro-Babylonian ^ 
religious art. In the sculptures of that date (time ; 
of Assur-na^ir-Hpli) the king is represented as the 
great high priest. Assyria being a country possess- 
mg stone, the sculptors were not dependent on 
such chance fragments as they coula get, and 
magnificent bas-reliefs indicate what her artists 
were capable of. The examples from Nimrfid 
(Calah) snow us the king, clothed in garments splen- 
didly embroidered with representations of all kinds 
of mystic emblems and ceremonies, t himself engaged 
in ceremonial acts, surrounded by his eunuchs 
and drinking from the sacred cup, while winged 
genii ofier him the divine pine-cone, or something 
of similar shape. In other scniptures we see him 
worshipping before the sacred tree, above which 
hovers the winged disc representing Assur, the 
chief god of the Assyrians.^ Familiar to all are 
the rSiefs showing the adoration of the sacred 
tree,§ and the winged figures carrying offerings 
of flowers and young animals.il An admirable 
example of religious art is the sculpture from 
the entrance of the temple of Ninip, represent- 
ing the expulsion of the dragon of evM from the 
building, which was repeated on the other side of 
the doorway. IF ^ As a testimony to the divine 
status of the king we have the image of Assur- 
na§ir-^pli on an arch-headed monolith, and the 
sacrificial altar which stood before it at the 
entrance to the temple.** Though the figures are 
too thick-set, the work is excellently finmed, and 
the detaOs carefully indicated. This applies also 
to the winged hulls and lions of this reign, though 
they are wanting in vigour, jj- The effect is 
somewhat marred by the long inscriptions which 
are carved across the sculptured work of this 
reign. 

* Cuneiform JnscHptiom of Western Asia^ roL. v. pi. SO ; 
TSBAy vol. viii. plate between pp, 164-166. 
t Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh^ Isfc series, pL 6, 8, 9, 4Sff. 
t For various forms of this see Q. Rawlinson's Ancient 
Monarchies, vol. ii. pp. 232-233. 

§ Layard's Monuments, Isfe series, pi. 7, 7a, 25 (king adoring). 

I J6. pi. 34, 36, 37, 38, 39. 

f Xh, 2nd series, pi 6, and Wimmh and Babylon, plate, p. 361. 
** See Layard’s JS/inevek and Babylon, plate, p. 351. 
tt I<ayard^g Monummts, Ist series, pi. 3, 4, 42 (with human 
arms). 


Based upon these or similar models are also the 
religious sculptures of Tiglath-pileser III., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Aasur-bani-^pli ; but 
though they belong to the same school, the improve- 
ment in style can easily he traced, until we reach 
the delicate perfection of many of the sculptures 
of the last-named. Whilst the sculptures of Assur- 
na§ir-^pli give us the Assyrian idea of the sea-god 
Ea (SynceX Ghron, 28 ; Euseb. Ckron, 5, 8), who 
was clothed with a fish’s skin,* Dagon, according to 
a sculpture of Sargon from Khorsabad, was shown 
as a deity with a horned hat, carefully-curled hair 
and beard, and a close garment reaching to his 
waist, where the scaly lower part, ending in a fish’s 
tail, begins f (cf. 1 S 6^ [‘ the stump of] Dagon,’ AVm 
‘ the fishy part ’). Noteworthy, though clumsy, are 
the statues of Nebo standing in what is regarded 
as an attitude of meditation. 5 On a cylinder-seal, 
apparently of the time of Assur-bant-^pli, and 
hearing a dedication to Nebo, is shown a divine 
figure holding two winged hulls by one foreleg, 
whilst they incline their heads gracefully towards 
him. If tnis be Nebo, and the design have a sym- 
bolical meaning, it may typify the power of the 
wise to overcome the strong.! Turning to the 
bas-reliefs of Assur-bant-fipli, we may note the 
scene where, to the sound of zithers, the lions 
which the king has killed in the chase are brought 
home, and before a sacred emblem and a table vuth 
viands he pours out an offering of wine over the 
beasts lying on the ground. |j This is in the best 
Assyrian style; the figures of Assur-bant-4pli IT 
and his brother of Babylon as basket-bearer at the 
restoration of the temple E-zida there, though 
good, fall somewhat short of the sacrificial scene. 

Whether it is votaries or ministering spirits in 
the form of Istar or of Mah (Merodach’s spouse as 
she who presided over births) who are represented 
by A^ur-na§ir-§»pli as making oflerings before the 
sacred tree,** is uncertain — probably the latter. 
Istar is apparently represented on a cylinder of the 
British Museum as a goddess in warlike guise, 
j armed with bow and arrows, and standing upon a 
lion, wMch turns its head to lick her feet. A 
eunuch-priest stands before her, and the design is 
completed with the palm-tree and rearing goats 
whose bodies cross symmetrically. It is a gem of 
Assyrian religious art. ft 

Tne sculptors of that time likewise give us an 
idea of the spirits, evil and otherwise, in whom the 
Assyrians bmieved. Besides the four- winged genii, 
demons with snarling lion-heads, ass’s ears, and 
eagle’s claws, are shown. Sometimes they threaten 
each other with dagger and mace,$$ at other times 
they raise their weapon menacingly against a per- 
son nnseen. But they are powerless in conse- 
quence of the protecting spirit in the form of a 
man in front, who with mystic sign casts an un- 
seen spell. In some eases there is also a bearded 
and ringleted spear-bearer behind, similar to the 
nude figures on the Babylonia cylinder-seals of B.C. 
2500, showing how long these things persisted. 

No artistic remains from Assyria later than the 
remn of Assur-banl-^pli are known. 

There is hardly any doubt that the high level of 
Assyro-Babylonian art is due to the deep religious 
feelmg of the two nations. Their sincerity is re- 


* Rawlinson’s Monarchies, vol. i. p. 167 ; British Museum 
Guide, pi. iv. 

t Monuments de Mnive, pi. 82-34. 
i Bible Xteader^ Manual (W' Oollms Sons & Oo.), pi. 6. ^ 

§ Perrofc and Ohipiez, Mistoire de Vart dans V antiguiU, 
*OhaJd6e/ p. 673. 

11 Eawlinson’s Monarchies, vol. ii. p, 134. 

IT British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiwities, pi. xiii. 

** Layard's Monuments, 1st series, pi. 7. 
ft The OT in the Light of the Meeords of Assyria and Baby 
Ionia (S,P.O.K.), pi. iii. No. 2. 
tt ;^wlinson*s Monarchies, vol. iL p. 266. 
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fleeted in their work, which, if the nations pro- 
ducing it had continued to exist, might have 
attained a perfection which would have rivalled 
even the art of Greece and Rome. How far the 
influence of their art extended, it is difficult to say. 
Connexion with that of Phoenicia he traced, 
the most striking instance being Esarhaddon’s 
clay seal (referred to on p. 884). 

Literature. —Perrot and Chipiez, MisUdre de rArt dans 
VAntiquiU, ‘ ChaldSe et Assprie/ Paris, 1884 (Eng. ed,, Chap- 
man and Hall, 1884). See also Layard, Nineveh and Bahylon^ 
1853; G. Rawllnson, Fim Qreat Monarchies^ Lend., 1878, 
vols. i. and ii., and other works mentioned in the footnote 

[A nmnher of the pictures from Botta and Layard are given 
by l^nomi, Nineveh and its Palaaes (Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library), London}. T. G. PINCHES. 

ART (Buddhist).— See artt. on Burma and 
Assam (Buddhism in), Indian Buddhism, Java, 
Siam, and art. Temples. 

ART (Celtic). — The article * Art (Christian) ’ is 
desimed to bring into view the various forms in 
whidi art in the modem era has been made the 
expression of religious feeling. Special attention 
is there given to that phase of Christian art in 
which there is little or nothing of the representa- 
tive element, hut on the other hand a lavish dis- 
play of taste and skill and care, all consecrated to 
the production of a worthy oflering of beauty for 
the service of religion. Celtic art represents this 
form of artistic expression perhaps more perfectly 
than the art of any other time or people, and this 
is one of the reasons why it here receives a special 
treatment. The spirit of monastic craftsmanship, 
in all its single-minded devotedness, is nowhere 
seen in such purity as in the ornamentation of 
Celtic manuscripts, or the exijuisite ecclesiastical 
metal- work that had its home in the Ireland of the 
early Middle Ages. 

Definition aim scc^e . — By Celtic art is meant, of 
course, Celtic ecclesiastical art,* and this is related 
to Christian art in general just as Celtic Chris- 
tianity is related to me whole religious system of 
the West. In each case we have to deal with a 
distinct province, the characteristic features of 
which are the outcome of special historical and 
geographical conditions. The Celtic religious area 
was practically un-Romanized, and it difiers in 
this n-om all tne other regions of Western Chris- 
tendom. Part of the area lay entirely outside the 
Roman Empire, and other parts were only dubi- 
ously within it, while, on the other hand, after the 
area had received Christianity, it developed its 
church life and institutions in complete independ- 
ence of the Roman ecclesiastical system. In like 
manner, the art of this same area differs from 
Christian art in general in that it is far less de- 
pendent on Roman tradition and models. Some 
of the forms of ornament which the Celtic Chris- 
tians employed in the service of the Church were 
dra>vn, not from the familiar ripertoire of classical 
motives developed and used ty the Mediterranean 
peoples, but from a stock of forms of hoary an- 
tiquity that existed in Central and Northern 
Europe from a time before the beginning of dis- 
tinctive classical culture in Greece and Italy. In 
connexion, therefore, with Celtic art, we are brought 
into contact with fresh and interesting artistic 
motives that we hardly meet with elsewhere in 
the wide domain of Christian art in general. 

A word may be said on the local setting of Celtic church life, 
and of the art which was its outcome and its adornment. At 
the time of the introduction of Christianity the Celtic ijeoples 
in Eastern and Central Europe had yields place to tribes of 
Teutonic descent, but they were still iu possession in Gaul and 
in the Britash Isles, where they had developed, on Central 
European traditions, some elaborate and beautiful forms of 
decorative art. The conquest of Gaul and of Britain up to the 
Forth and Clyde Romanized to a c onsiderable extent these 

* For pre-Christian Celtic art see Celtic Religion. 


Celtic lands. Christianity was probably introduced into Gaul, 
not from Rome or from Italy, but from Greek-speaking lands 
in the wake of Massiliote or Narbonnese commerce, and spread 
thence into the isles of Britain at a time and by agencies that 
cannot now be clearly determined. That the Gallic Church 
was the mother Church of those in Great Britain and Ireland is 
suflSciently established ; and, so far as all these lands were 
included in the Empire, the Roman municipal and provincial 
system furnished the Church with a ready-made framework for 
its organization— an organization which we know existed in 
Britain on Gallic lines as early as the beginning of the 4th 
century. This Gallo-British Church, however, pushed its mis- 
sionary activity into regions entirely outside or only nominally 
within the limits of the Empire, and here there were no effect- 
ive Roman institutions to provide this framework. Church 
or^nization here, so far as it existed, was quite different from 
what it was in Romanized lands. It was not territorial or 
civic, but tribal and personal ; that is to say, the bishop, the 
chief ecclesiastical functionary, was not bishop of a Roman 
dvUaSy i.e. a town with its surrounding district, but of a tribe, 
and was largely dependent on the personal support of the tribal 
chieftain. In other respects also the differences were equally 
marked. 

Representatives of this missionary activity were Ninian, who 
lookm to St. Martin of Tours as his exemplar, and soon after 
A.i>. 400 evangelized the Southern Piets of Scotland ; later on, 
Kentigern, who laboured in Strathclyde and Wales ; and, most 
important of all, Patrick, who, a little later than Ninian and a 
century before Kentigern, stamped the impress of his per- 
sonality so deeply on Ireland that he has remained ever since 
the patron saint of the island. We can gather from Patrick’s 
own writings that Gaul, where he had received instruction and 
orders, bounded his ecclesiastical horizon, and he was clearly a 
missioner of the same type as the others just mentioned, who 
was working independentljr on the lines laid down by the social 
conditions of non-Eomamzed Celtic lands. Under the guid- 
ance of these single-minded evangelists, Celtic Christianity in 
these lands was free to evolve and maintain its own special 
ecclesiastical character, and this was especially the case in 
Ireland. 

This exceptional character which attaches to the outward 
apparatus of Christianity in Ireland was further emphasized b/ 
the fact that after the island had received the new religion it 
was cut off from the rest of Christendom for a century and a 
half by the Saxon conquest of England, which interposed a 
harrier of paganism between the Christian West generally and 
this outlying province. Direct intercourse between Gaul or 
Spain and Ireland, which had existed from early times, was 
also checked owing to the political convulsions due to the 
Gothic and Frankish invasions. Hence it came about in certain 
ecclesiastical matters that, while changes were worked out in 
Western Christendom generally, Ireland, in this way isolated, 

reserved her more primitive forms, some of which had once 

een common to all provinces of the Church alike. 

One of these forms, which had once been common hut after- 
wards became conspicuous for its singularity, was the monastic 
settlement consisting in a number of separate cells and of small 
churches or oratories. This was everywhere in Christendom 
the earliest form of the monastery, because the hermit’s ceU 
answered to the primal impulse in the votary’s mind of retire- 
ment from the world. The reputation for sanctity of the first 
recluse drew others about him, and so a community of consider- 
able size might be formed, numbering possibly, as Bede tells us 
of the British monastery at Bangor near Chester on the Dee, as 
many as Wo thousand souls. The members of such a com- 
munity, whether few or many, lived beside each other but not 
together. The arrangements for life in common, which English 
and Continental ruined monasteries have made so familiar to 
us— the doister^ court, the common refectory and sleeping- 
room— were all absent. These were Benedictine features, and 
did not come into use Wl the 6th or 7th cent., from which time 
onwards they were gradually introduced all over the Roman- 
ized West. Eastern Christendom, which Benedictinism hardly 
affec^d, and the Celtic regions outside the Empire, or on its 
north-western border, remained faithful to the older system. 

Monastery the horne of ecclesiastical art . — Celtic 
monasteries of the kind indicated existed not only 
in Ireland but in Scotland, in Wales, and in other 
parts; but it is in the first -named country that 
they have left the clearest monumental evidence 
of their character. Even as early as the time of 
Patrick — the first half of the 5th cent. — ^Irish men 
and women were devoting themselves with ardour 
to the religious life, and the sites of ancient settle- 
ments are almost innumerable. Those in the 
remoter and less accessible regions, such as 
the islands and rocky headlands of the indented 
western coast, are, as a rule, the best preserved, 
and we may take as an example the settlement on 
the most retired spot of all, the rock of Skellig 
Michael, an isolated peak about 10 miles out in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Kerry. Here, at the 
height of some six hundred feet above the sea, we 
find on a terrace, sustained by a magnificent re- 
taining wall of dry, i.e. uncemenied, stone-work; 
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half a dozen or so of hermits’ cells and two or three 
tiny oratories used for service and private prayer. 
The cells, and all other structures except one of 
the oratories, are constructed of the same dry 
stone-work, and according to methods that carry 
us hack directly to pagan times. The terrace wall 
is of precisely the same construction as the vast 
ramparts that form the successive enceintes round 
the stone forts of unknown date and origin on the 
headlands and islands of Galway or Kerry. The 
cells are round or oval in plan, and are of a bee- 
hive form, the layers of flat stones of which they 
are composed gradually narrowing their circles till 
a dome-like finish terminates the whole, an open- 
ing being left at the summit for the egress of 
smoke. This method of construction also is pagan, 
and may be found in the central stone chamWs of 
the great pre-historic burial tumuli at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and other places beside the Boyne. That 
the cells on Skeilig Michael are Chiistian is proved 
by the fact that over one of the doorways white 
quartz stones have been set in the form of a cross. 
The smallest of the little oratories is one of the 
most interesting of early Christian structures. Its 
interior length is only about eight feet, and it has 
a door at one end and a window over the altar at 
the other end, which is turned towards the east. 
The construction is similar to that of the cells, but 
the plan is rectangular, and tlie walls are made to 
converge till they meet in a ridge at tlie top. The 
little oratory stands apart from the rest of the 
structures of the settlement, on a jutting corner of 
the terraced platform, and we may well fancy it a 
place where the worshipper mignt tarry awhile 
and meditate, in this almost inaccessible eyrie be- 
tween sea and sky. 

Such meditatioiis availed much for Christendom at large, for 
these Irish hermit monks were at the same time the mc^t 
Indefstlgahle of missionanes. That passion for solitude which 
drew the Celtic Christians away from the world was only one 
of the tendencies in their emotional piety, and is balanced by 
quite the opposite passion for wandering and evangelistio 
enterprise. To carry on this work effectively they seem to 
have needed to submit themselves from time to time to certain 
spiritual influences, which should act on their inner nature and 
charge them^ as it were with an electric force that radiated 
■vrith irresistible potency when they journeyed forth as mis- 
sioners. It was in places of solitude and retirement, like 
Skellig Michael, that the fire was kindled and fanned till it 
burst into the proselytiring fervour of a Columba, an Aidan, a 
Coluinhanus. We are here at the source of a stream of Chris- 
tian influence that flowed with beneficent effect over all the 
land of Britain and far across the Continent of Europe. Ireland 
gave Columba to Scotland, Scotland Aidan to Northumbria, 
and from Northumbrian Lmdisfarne proceeded the effective 
conversion of the Angles, while some of the greater Continental 
centres of the religious life looked to Celtic missionary saints as 
their founders. 

The foregoing details are germane to the pur- 
pose of this article, for we have to note that the 
arrangement and the life of the Celtic monasteiy 
had great influence on the forms and aesthetic 
character of Celtic ecclesiastical art. It is not 
pretended here that aU the artistic activity of the 
early mediaeval period was centred in the monas- 
tery. The monastic crafteman plays a predomi- 
nant part in the artistic history of the tWe, but 
he had no monopoly. Among the northern peoples 
in the pagan period, the fabrication and adorn- 
ment of weapons, implements, and objects of per- 
sonal wear, gave employment to artistic workmen 
whose skill and taste are in their way unsurpassed, 
and there is no reason to believe tnat the intro- 
duction of Christianity broke this tradition. In 
Ireland the Tara brooch, in Scotland the Hunter- 
ston brooch, dating about the 8th cent., are pieces 
of secular art, and we need not credit them to the 
monks. On the other hand, as the mediseval 
period advanced, sacred art undoubtedly prepon- 
derated over secular, and sacred art was specially 
cultivated in the cloister. In time, as Mr. Romilly 
Men has remarked {Celtia Art in Fagan and CJms- 
turn Times, 1904, p. 171), ‘The priest took the 


place of the warrior as the patron of the fine arts, 
and monopolized ail the available time of the 
metal-worker and enameller in making beautiful 
vessels for the service of the Church.’ In periods 
of political unrest, such as on the Continent fol- 
lowed the breaking up of tlie Koman provincial 
administration, the convent offered conditions more 
favourable to artistic activity than were to be 
found outside, while certain forms of art in great 
demand at the time, such as the writing and 
adornment of books, were practically in the hands 
of the religious. The Celtic monastery may accord- 
ingly be regarded as the home of almost all the 
artistic production of the time that had an ecclesi- 
astical purpose, and it will lend force to this state- 
ment to quote the nearly contemporary record as 
to the making and putting forth of one striking 
monument of Celtic art, the so-called Gospels of 
Lindisfarm or of St* Cuthhert, a manuscript 
dating from the end of the 7 th or beginning of 
the 8th cent., and now one of the treasures of the 
British Museum. In an Anglo-Saxon colophon of 
the 10th cent, appended to St. John’s Gospel, we 
are told that ‘ Eadfrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfarne, wrote this book in honour of God 
and St. Cuthbert, and all the company of saints in 
the Island ; and Ethel wald, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
made an outer case and adorned it, as he was well 
able, and Billfrith the anchorite, he wrought the 
metal -work of the ornaments on the outside 
tliereof, and decked it with gold and with gems.’ 
The fact that Billfrith is called the anchorite (‘se 
oncra ’) shows that fine metal-work with the setting 
of gems was carried on by tlie solitary recluse in 
his cell. The extreme minuteness and elaboration 
of this is, in fact, just what we should expect in 
work executed under these conditions ; and this 
applies with even greater force to the manuscripts, 
wherein ingenious planning of ornamental schemes 
and faultless execution of multitudinous convo- 
luted detail must have made the lonely hours pass 
lightly away. 

Celtic ecclesiastical art in general was of a kind 
that could be carried out single-handed and in 
small interiors. Work that needed the co-opera- 
tion of many hands and large spaces was little in 
vogue. In the Benedictine monasteries of the 
Continent the dominant art was architecture, and 
vast buildings for the accommodation of communi- 
ties were devised, planned, and sometimes actually 
achieved by the inmates in person. Komanesque 
architecture is in the main monastic, and the great 
abbey church is its crowming achievement. In 
Ireland and other Celtic areas early conventual 
buildings were, as has been seen, smaller and 
simpler ; and though they may wssess great con- 
structive interest, little pains nave been taken 
with their ornamentation. From the traditional 
dry-stone building, illustrated on Skellig Michel, 
there were evolved on the one hand certam striking 
features in the framing of openings, etc., and on 
the other some interesting forms of vault construc- 
tion. The single-celled oratory was enlarged by 
the addition of a second cell, also rectangular, 
forming when smaller than the first a presbytery 
or chancel, and when larger a nave : and this type 
of church plan, differing &om the type with apsidal 
termination which belonged to the Koman tradi- 
tion, appears in England after its conversion by 
the Celtic evangelists, who may thus have con- 
tributed towards the establishment of our insular 
preference for square-ended churches. The most 
striking peculiarity of Celtic church architecture 
in early mediseval times is the detached round 
tower, abundant in Erin, though represented by 
only a few stray examples in other parts of these 
islands. These towers are always connected with 
religious establishments, and it is now acknow- 
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ledged that they were primarily designed as towers 
of refuge, though also employed as helMes. The 
dangers against 'which they furnished temporary 
security were the Viking inroads with which from 
the beginning of the 9th cent, onwards the country 
was scourged. It is stated by Miss Stokes in her 
Early Christian Art in Ireland (ii. 57), that, in the 
entries in the Irish annals, 

‘regarding the attacks of the Northmen from 789 to 845, it is 
recorded that the clergy fled for safety into the woods . . . but 
in the year 950, and for two centuries later, we read of the 
“cloiccthech,” house of a hell, as a special object of attatck to 
the Northmen.^ A record relating to Brittany (ibuoted tft. p. 66) 
speaks of the erection near a church in that Celtic re^on of 
a ‘little round tower , . . wherein to deposit the silver-plate 
and treasure of the same church, and protect them against 
the sacrilegious hands of the barbarians, should they wm to 
pillage it.’ 

The construction of the extant round towers bears 
out this evidence of their origin and intention, for 
in almost every instance the doorway of access to 
them is at a substantial height above the ground, 
and was accessible only by means of a ladder, which 
could be dmwxL up 'when the temporary garrison 
was housed within it. The interiors had wooden 
floors at difierent stages reached by ladders, and in 
the uppermost was the place for the bell. 

The features here described are specially but not 
exclusively Irish. In other Celtic regions which 
were practically outside the Empire, and to which 
the influence of the ecclesiastical Rome did not 
penetrate till a later date, we find specimens, or 
at any rate relics and traces of them. Scotland, 
especially in the north and west, is well supplied ; 
for example, the ‘Isle of the Saints,* Eilean na 
Naaimh, not far from Mull, has a group somewhat 
similar to that on Skellig Michael ; but Wales and 
Cornwall have very little to show in the way of 
structures that are prior to the Norman Conquest. 
In Ireland such structures are at once more numer- 
ous, more clearly marked, and better preserved than 
they are elsewhere. The plainness of these early 
Irisn structures has already been noticed, and is 
remarkable in a country where the arts of orna- 
ment were flourishing m the Pagan period, and 
were destined to develop for Christian service into 
forms so elaborate and beautiful. The rude stone 
building gave place to cut stone-work, and to the 
use of the arch and of lime mortar ; but the same 
character of plainness prevailed till about the year 
1100, when a rich and somewhat fantastic style of 
architectural embellishment came into vogue, with 
which was soon mingled the undoubtedly Norman 
element of the chevron, or zigzag. With the de- 
velopment of this so-called Irish Romanesque, 
Celtic architecture loses that special character it 
had derived from the primitive methods of diy- 
stone construction, and comes into line with the 
other local styles of Western Romanesque. The j 
subject need not therefore be further pursued. j 

i. Stone-slabs, ckossbs, etc.— If the earlier I 
Celtic masons did not carve ornament on the | 
stones of their religious buildings, they made up 
for this by considerable activity in sculpture of 
another kind. The reference is to the incised or 
carved stone-slabs and crosses, a monumental form 
of Celtic art represented by abundant examples in 
all the Celtic and also in the Teutonized parts of 
the British isles. No complete comparative survey 
has yet been made of the wnole body of monuments, 
hut there exist monographs on the various groups, 
the most complete and elaborate of which is the 
ponderous volume issued in 1903 by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland xmder the title, The Earlj/ 
Christian Monuimwts of Scotland, The subject is 
a very large one, for the monuments in question in 
the Scottish area alone number about five hundred, 
and it can, of course, only he touched on here. 

In the matter of distribution, we may distinguish 
the following provinces in which the monuments 


occur in groups large or small. (1) Southern, 
eastern, and midland England. The monuments 
here are sporadic, and some regions are bare of 
examples, though in other parts, such as Derby- 
shire, they are well represented. (2) North-eastern 
England and the same side of Scotland up to the 
Eorth, the region forming the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria. Here the monuments are very 
numerous and of great artistic merit. In point 
of art they show a combination of Celtic elements 
with those derived from classical sources, and ex- 
hibit inscriptions partly in Roman letters and 
partly in runic characters derived from Scandi- 
navia (3) Galloway or south-western Scotland, the 
scene of the ministrations of Ninian to the southern 
Piets, represented by some interesting early monu- 
ments of a Gallo-Roman type. (4) Cumberland 
and the Isle of Man, and in part Lancashire, where 
the art of the stones betrays a Scandinavian influ- 
ence. (5) Eastern Scotland north of the Forth and 
south of the Moray Firth, known to historians as 
the ancient ‘Kingdom of the (northern) Piets.* 
The stones here exhibit certain devices peculiar to 
this region that are for the most part unexplained, 
though probably Christian in significance, but in 
the main their art is of the Celtic type. (6) 
Central, northern, and western Scotland, where 
Celtic art prevails with a certain Scandinavian ad- 
mixture. (7) Wales, a region specially well repre- 
sented by monuments of this class, in which the 
art is Celtic, the epigraphy partly Roman, and 
partly in ogham characters, tnat is, in a native 
Celtic style of writing answering to the Teutonic 
runes. (8) Cornwall and Devon, the monuments 
of which on the whole resemble those of Wales. 
(9) Ireland. This region, with parts of northern 
and western Scotland, was, as we have seen, entirely 
un-Romanized ; and here the art, with the language, 
and to some extent also the epigraphic character, 
of the inscriptions, is almost wliolly Celtic. 

Of these provinces all but the first and second 
are entirely, or, to a preponderating extent, Celtic, 
for the ‘ifictish* element in (5), Siough very re- 
markable, does not affect the general character of 
the monuments. The ancient Northumbria, (2), 
was Teutonic in government and (with of course the 
admixture of older races) in population, though its 
art was preponderatingly Celtic. That this region 
was effectively Christianized by Celtic missionaries 
from Lindisfame has already been noticed, and it 
is highly significant that one of the most important 
of all monuments in the recognized Celtic style of 
manuscript illumination was produced and orna- 
mented there by Anglian hands at a time when 
the Celtic monks had already retired from the 
island. The existence of this datable monument, 
noticed in this article on p. 838^ (the Gospels of 
Lindisfame or of St, Cumbert)^ shows that we 
might expect the same Celtic style in other monu- 
ments of the region ; and this we accordingly find, 
mingled with other elements, in the early sculp- 
tured stones now under consideration. This may 
be fairly held to show great vitality in Celtic art, 
as well as an attractiveness for the Teutonic popu- 
lation. In view of it, it will not be surprismg to 
find that the monuments scattered over the rest of 
England, (1), exhibit also a prevailing Celtic char- 
acter, which reminds ns that it was influenced in 
almost every part by Celtic missionary activity. 
We are therefore justified in regarding the whole 
body of these monuments as so far Celtic that they 
cannot be excluded from any general survey of 
Celtic art. 

It is with the art of the stones, not their epi- 
graphy, that we are here concerned ; but the in- 
scriptions cannot be entirely disregarded, for they 
often afford valuable evidence of the nature and 
provenance of the monuments. The questions that 
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have to be considered concern ( 1 ) the character, ( 2 ) 
the forna, {Z) the ornamentation of the stones. 

1 . Character. — The inscriptions show that the 
majority of them are sepulchral, and as such they 
represent a form of monument that has been in nse 
since Neolithic times. At the single site of Clon- 
macnoise in Ireland, there are nearly two hundred 
of these tombstones, all inscribed, and many orna- 
mented. This religious establishment beside the 
Shannon, a place of surpassing interest, was founded 
hy St. Ciaran in the middle of the 6 th cent., and 
an Irish poem thus celebrates ‘ the peaceful dear- 
streamed place ’ : 

‘ Ciai*an*s city is CJluain-mio-Kois, 

Nobles of the children of C3onn 

Are under the flaggy, brown-sloped cemetery ; 

A knot, or ogham, over each body. 

And a fair. Just, c^ham name.* 

Of Ogham inscriptions on these stones only one has 
been knowm in modem times, and the rest are in 
Koman minuscules. Among the names that can 
be read upon them is that of Suibine, son of 
Maelhumai, of the latter part of the 9th cent., 
celebrated as one of the most learned Churchmen 
of Ms time. Inscriptions, however, also show that 
many sculptured stones were not sepulchral but 
commemorative, or devised for other purposes. 
Thus at Kells in Co. Meath there is a cross 
with the inscription, * The cross of Patrick and 
Columba,’ which was erected centuries after the 
death of the saints whose names it celebrated. 
Most of the so-called ‘High Crosses’ of Ireland — 
elaborately sculp tnred stone monuments of the 
10 th cent. — were apparently of this commemora- 
tive character. In Northumbria we know, from 
Simeon of Durham {Hist. Btq, § 36), that two 
sepulchral crosses stood at Hexham at the ex- 
taremities of the grave of Bishop Acca, who died 
in 740, but the RuthweB Cross is shown by its 
inscription to have been a memorial of the sacrifice 
of Christ. We are told in the Lift of Kentigem, 
hy Joceline of Fnmess (late, hut based on older 
materials), that the saint was accustomed to erect 
‘the triumphant standard of the cross’ to com- 
memorate any marked successes in conversion ; and 
in Wessex we have evidence (Ada Sarictorum, Jul. 
11 , p. 502) that ‘ the sign of the Holy Cross ’ was set 
up to mark a place of Christian assembly before 
the building of a church. Again, some crosses 
were terminal, that is, they defin^ a boundary 
hy a landmark which relimon made inviolable. An 
Irish pillar stone at Kilinasag^rt, Co. Armagh, 
proclaims that the place which it marked was 
under the protection of St. Peter, while one of 
the interesting early stones at Whithorn in Gallo- 
way, Ninian’s missionary centre, is inscribed ‘The 
Place of St. Peter,’ and was evidently a ^undary 
mark. 

2 . Form. — In the matter of form, the earliest 
class of stone monuments are pillars unshaped by 
tbe tool, after the fashion of the pre-historic 
menhirs, and correspond to the rude stone bmlding 
of the early Celtic Christians inherited from their 
pagan forefathers. These pillars have on them 
inscriptions in one or other of the languages and 
characters noted in the enumeration of the pro- 
vinces, and sometimes incised crosses or sacred 
monograms. These last, though in themselves, 
from the msthetic standpoint, negligible, become of 
importance as the origin of the form of the shaped 
free-standing crosses of later times. In Galloway 
there are upright pillar-stones with Latin inscrip- 
tions, and the Chi-Rho ^ ^ monogram in different 
forms which are early, hnt probably not so early 
as the time of Ninian himself. This monogram 
appears within a circle, in which we may see a 
reminiscence of the wreath that enclosed it on the 


original labarumy or standard of Constantine, 
described by Eusebius ; and tMs wreath, or circle, 
becomes later the stone ring, which in the well- 
known ‘ Celtic ’ form of the monumental cross is 
seen connecting the arms. The Chi-Rho monogram 
changes into the form of a cross by the addition of 
a horizontal bar across the upright stem of the 

original Rho (P), and the arms of the cross, 

though originally enclosed within the circle, come 
afterwards to protrude beyond its circumference. 
This transformation can be seen in progress in 
^ half - developed cross at Penmon Priory in 

tm tooled jpillar-stone does not of course itself 
change directly into the free-standing cross, though 
the incised monogram it bears has influenced the 
development. The actual process was as follows ; 
The pillar-stone corresponds, as we have seen, to 
the rude stone building. When this gives place to 
the construction with cut stone and cement, the 
former is similarly changed to a dressed monument, 
which may be recumbent, in the shape either of a 
flat slab, which isjpar excellence the Irish type as 
represented at Clonmacnoise, or of a ‘coped* or 
‘hog-backed* stone, such as occurs chiefly in the 
nortn of England, and is more probably of 
Anglian or Scandinavian than of Celtic origin ; or 
else may be upright, in the form of a smoothed slab 
like a modern tombstone. The flat recumbent 
Irish slabs are adorned with incised crosses, the 
upright slabs with crosses in relief. From these 
latter were developed the free-standing crosses by 
the following stages. When a cross head contained 
within a circle is carved in relief on a slab, the 
upper part of this may be rounded off to follow the 
curve of the circle, as on a stone from Papil by 
Shetland, in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities. 
Next, the p^t of the slab below the head of the 
cross is cut in a little to correspond with the form 
of the comparatively slender shaft, and we obtain 
the shape known as the ‘ wheel cross ’ — a shape con- 
fined to the Isle of Man, Wales, and Cornwall. 
The background may now shrink in still further 
towards the outline of the shaft, while, hy a 
contrary process, the arms of the cross are allowed 
to protrude beyond the circle which has enclosed 
them, and the final step is taken when, as it has 
been said (Romilly Allen, Celtic Art, p. 186), * the 
portions of the ijackground of the cross between 
the quadrants of the ring and the arms are pierced 
right through the slab, thus giving us the “ four 
hcle” cross of Cornwall and the typical High Cross 
of Ireland,’ in which the outline or the stone cor- 
responds with the outline of tbe Cross. 

3 . Ornamentatioii. — ^The subject of the orna- 
mentation of the slabs and crosses cannot be dis- 
cussed without reference to Celtic decorative art 
in general. The forms in wMch this expresses 
itself, apart from the carving on the stones, are 
practically confined to fine metal-work and the 
tllumincUion of manuscripts, for in extant speci- 
mens of the Celtic Christian period, productions m 
other materials, such as wood, ivory, or textiles, 
are so rare as to be in the meantime negligible. 
On stone, metal, and the parchment of books, 
Celtic artistic f eeling externalized itself in elaborate 
and varied ornamental patterns, the design and 
technical execution of which have excited the 
wonder of all subsequent ages, from the time of 
Giraldtts Cambrensis in the 12th cent, downwards. 
The same patterns and methods of application 
appear in all three forms of art, and some of the 
best authorities treat the stone carving as later m 
date than the similar work in the other materials. 
It is a curious fact that certain details of the Irish 
High Crosses have no meaning in stone-work, while 
there is a technical reason lor them in work m 
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metal, and this wonld indicate the priority of 
the latter. Again, the similarity between richly 
decorated cross-slabs, of which Scotland is the 
home, and the emblazoned pages of ornament in 
Celtic manuscripts, cannot fail to strike the observer. 
Hence it is maintained that the styles of artistic 
treatment which are in question here were first 
evolved on the pages of books or in metal, and 
then transferred to stone ; and Mr. Eomilly Allen 
believes {Celtic Art, p. 171) that the book- work 
was prior alike to that on metal and on stone. At 
first sight this seems contrary to natural likelihood, 
for there is much elaborate and beautiful Celtic 
metal- work of pagan date and also a certain amount 
of decorative carving in stone, whereas manuscript 
writing and illumination came in as a totally new 
form of craftsmanship with the introduction of 
Christianity. Irish experts converted to the new 
faith could continue for Christian service then: 
metal- work or stone-carving, while it would take 
them a long time to learn the new art of caligraphy 
and illumination. The first books used in Christian 
worship would be imported, and would only very 
gradually be supplanted by those of native pro- 
duction. Hence we should expect to find Christian 
metal-work and stone-carving earlier than the 
same art applied to books. 

Here, however, we are met by rather a curious 
fact. Christianity at its first introduction did not 
seem to inspire the Celtic artist, but rather to 
repress his activity, so that, as Komilly Allen 
states, ‘before about A.D. 650 there was no dis- 
tinctively Christian art existing in this country’ 
(op. cit. p. 165). He accounts for this on the theory 
that the introduction into the British Isles of 
Christianity itself was much later than is generally 
supposed, and suggests A.l>. 450 as the date of this. 
The negative evidence of the dearth of really early 
Christian monuments in this country had so im- 
pressed him that he has called the significant and 
quite unquestioned notice of the presence of three 
bishops or Roman towns in Britain at the Council 
of Arles in A.D. 314 one of ‘ the vague and unsatis- 
factory statements of the mythical period ’ (qp. cit. 

. 164), Archgeological evidence, however, must 
e weighed along with literary, and not allowed to 
supersede it. To take an instructive parallel, if 
we were left only to literary evidence for the 
condition of the earliest Christianity at Rome, we 
should probably believe that art was at that time 
tabued. Monumental evidence, however, as shown 
in the article * Art (Christian),’ is conclusive that 
the earliest Christian Church at Rome not only 
accepted art as part of its external dress, but soon 
began to use it for definitely Christian purposes. 
Conversely, if we were left to monumental evidence 
alone for Christianity in early Britain, we should 
believe that it hardly existed, for Romano-British 
Christian monuments are extremely rare, and those : 
belonging to the 6th or 6th centuries are few and | 
artistically simple and even rude; yet the Romano- 
British Church had progressed so far by the early 

S art of the 5th cent, as to have established the 
ouxishin^ Pelagian heresy, and after the Saxon 
conquest it is clear that the large and active 
Christian community in Wales was this Romano- 
British Church, and not a new foundation in the 
5th cent, from Gaul. Why it was that the earliest 
Celtic Christianity did not at once employ the 
native artistic resources available is a question 
which cannot be entered on here ; it is a fact, 
however, that the Celtic ecclesiastical art on stones 
and in metal and books, which flourished from the 
middle of the 7th cent, onwards, used motives 
that were not ajl originally Celtic, but are 
found also in ‘ Merovinman ’ work in Gaul and in 
that of the period of flie Teutonic migrations in 
general, and hence it is reasonable to refer the 


great unfolding of Celtic artistic activity in this 
period to the impulse which came in from England 
and the Continent as soon as the conversion of 
the pagan Saxons opened the door once more to 
intercourse between Celtic lands and Western 
Christendom. 

The following are the ornamental motives that 
occur in the decoration of the carved stones, the 
objects in metal, and the manuscripts : (1) the 
human figure, (2) leaf-ornament, (3) animals, (4) 

f eometrical ornament, consisting in : (a) step- and 
ey-pattems, (5) interlacing- or knot-work, and 
(c) spirals. 

(1) Celtic art proper has no place for the human 
figure j and where this is treated in native fashion, 
as in some of the Irish manuscripts, it is reduced 
to a decorative pattern with no more resemblance 
to nature than have the figures on court-cards. 
Wherever the figure is reasonably well drawn or 
modelled, there influence from the side of classical 
tradition is at work. The best figures on monu- 
ments of at any rate partly Celtic character are 
those on the Ruthwell and Newcastle Crosses, and 
they are accompanied here by vine-foliage enclosing 
animals which is of distinctly classical type. The 
High Crosses of Ireland, which date from the 10th 
cent., exhibit a remarkable display of figure-work 
which is all due to Continental inspiration, and need 
not here be described. 

(2) Leaf-ornament is also foreign to the Celtic 
style proper. There is hardly a trace of it in the 
manuscripts, but it occurs very occasionally on the 
stones in the purely Celtic areas of Ireland, Wales, 
and northern Scotland. In the ancient Northum- 
bria, on the other hand, it is abundant, and is 
clearly of classical origin, for the vine is almost 
always the motive employed. The vine scrolls on 
some so-called ‘ Anglian ’ crosses, such as that of 
Acca, now at Durham, and the one at Bewcastle, 
are as charming as any decorative foliage in 
existence. 

(3) Animals. — Like the human figure, animals, 
such as the horse, the deer, the dog, occur, natural- 
istically treated in some abimdance ; and it is of 
course a well-established fact that the unsophisti- 
cated artist is always better at animals than at men. 
There are hunting and battle scenes on some of the 
crosses or their sculptured bases, and on a certain 
class of sculptured stones in Scotland animals are 
represented truthfully in a very telling and artistic 
fashion. There is nothing here, however, that is 
specially Celtic. On the other hand, the conven- 
tional treatment of animal forms for ornamental 
purposes is a very important element not only in 
Celtic, but in all northern decoration. There is no 
attempt in this to give the animal its specific 
character, or even to preserve elementary truth in 
anatomy and proportion. The creatures barely 
preserve so much zoological character as resides in 
the possession of a head and limbs, and their bodies 
are elongated and flattened till they are nothing 
but bands. All parts that can be extended, such 
as a limb, a tail, an ear, a tongue, a lip, are drawn 
out and twisted into elaborate convolutions, and 
are intertwined as if the artist wished only to 
roduce the efl'ect of complex knot-work. Though 
irds are sometimes introduced, the beast is gener- 
ally intended to be a quadruped ; but it is drawn 
out to such a length and tenuity as to justify the 
epithet ‘ lacertine,’ or lizard-like, which is generally 
applied to it. There is no question which nas been 
more discussed than that of the origin and history 
of this form of ornament among the Teutonic and 
Celtic peoples. The latest and most elaborate work 
on the subject, Bernhard Salin’s Altgermanische 
TMerornamentiJc (Stockholm, 1904), favours the 
view that the animals in northern art are ultimately 
derived from classical models, but that the northern 
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peoples generally made the motive their own, and 
worKed it out with extraordinary ingenuity and 
patience. A close comparison of the animal orna- 
ment in Irish manuscripts and metal-work and 
that on objects of Teutonic provenance indicates 
that Celtic zoomorphic forms are of Germanic 
origin. These forms are very rare in the Celtic 
decoration of the pagan period, and do not occnr 
in Ireland, so that a foreign origin is in accordance I 
with likelihood. I 

(4) In the gmirntrical omummiy in all its forms i 
save the spirals, the same derivation seems now ! 
accepted. I 

(^6) ‘Step’ patterns occur in the doisonni settings 
of Teutonic jewels. Moreover, these patterns m 
the manuscripts, such as the Booh of Durrow, are 
shown in white lines on a dark ground, and the 
background has been laborionsly filled in so as to 
leave the lines the colour of the light vellum. 
There may be in this somewhat artificial process 
an attempt to imitate the damascening in lines of 
silver on iron, common on buckles and similar 
objects found in Germanic graves. ‘ Key ’ patterns, 
that is, patterns of a kind of which the Greek fret 
is typical, are very abundant both on the sculptured 
stones and in the manuscripts, but are not much 
used on metal. They are unlcnown in pagan Celtic 
work, and their prevalence in tliat of Christian 
date is probably due to Continental influence. The 
Celtic artist, however, showed his originality in 
that he turned these patterns obliquely, so that 
their lines are sloping instead of vertical or 
horizontal. 

(6) The interlacing- or knot- work is so charac- 
teristic of Celtic decoration in Christian times, and 
is developed therein to such an incredible variety of 
forms, that it has been popularly regarded as a 
Celtic speciality. The work in question does not, 
however, occur in the decoration of the pagan 
period (or only in one or two doubtful examples), 
and in the Christian it is so far from being a Celtic 
speciality that it is the most widely diffii^ of all 
the forms of geometric ornament in the early 
Christian and early mediasval centuries. As Salin 
remarks, 

‘in the 7th and 8th centuries the general taste seems to have 
tamed in this direction, for we find the work everywhere from 
Constantinople to Ireland, and find it, moreover, represented in 
the most diverse forms of art, in architecture, painting, the 
industrial arts. It even flourished in Asiatic and African lands 
wherever European culture had found admittance ’ (op,cU. p. 340). 
The origin of the style is still a matter of con- 
troversy, and some derive it from basket-work, 
while others see in it the offspring of the plait or 
guilloche ornament, which is very common on the 
Roman mosaic pavements that were to be seen in 
all parts of the Empire, It is also a moot point 
whether the style of ornament, whatever its 
ultimate origin, was developed independently in 
different centres, or spread from one centre where 
its capabilities had at first been discerned. In 
any case the Christian Celtic peoples showed that 
they had a special affinitjr for the work, which 
they carried much further in artistic development 
than was the case elsewhere. It is especially 
abundant on the carved stones and in the manu- 
scripts, as the motive is not so suitable for metal, 
especially when treated by the repouss4 process. 

(c) In the spirals come to a form of ornament 
that is in a special sense Celtic, and is inherited by 
Christian Celtic art from that of the later pagan 
times. It is not classical save in ultimate deriva- 
tion, nor is it Germanic in the broad sense, though 
it is very finely developed among the northernmost 
representatives of the Teutonic stock in Scandi- 
navia. On the pagan metal-work of late Celtic 
times, in Britain, in Gaul, and in Ireland, it was 
treated with much artistic feeling for beauty of 
sweeping lines and for composition, and retains 


these same qualities %vhen adopted for Christian 
use. Spiral ornament, however, as used in late 
pagan and early Christian Celtic art, is not quite a 
simple matter. On one side it is of immemorial 
antiquity. Spirals occur in Egyptian decorative 
art from about B.C. 2700 (if not much earlier), and 
were adopted from this source into the art of 
Mycenjsan Greece, where we find them in Crete 
and at Orchomenus, Mycense, and other places in 
the second millennium B.a At least as early as 
this they appear in southern Central Europe, as at 
Butmir in Bosnia, and thence the motive journeyed 
up the vall^ of the Danube and down those of the 
Oder and Elbe to Scandinavia, where we find it 
developed in the Bronze Age to the utmost possible 
erfection. From Scandinavia it is thought to 
ave passed over North Britain to Ireland, where 
it appears carved on a great stone at the mouth of 
the pre-historic royal burial-place at Newgrange 
by the Boyne. In all these cases we have to deal 
with regular closely-coiled spirals, which look as if 
they were derived from the coiling of metal strips 
or wire, though there is evidence that they were 
first developed on stone. Now, in the later or 
Iron Age of Celtic art, spirals of a different and 
more elaborate kind become the predominant orna- 
mental form, and produce what are sometimes 
called ‘trumpet’ patterns. These are formed by 
double lines which are coiled round each other and 
then diverge, so as to produce a shape like the 
mouth of a trumpet. These coils and expanded 
offsets are ingeniously connected together, so that 
they can be made in combination to fill with 
ornament any given space. It has been argued very 
forcibly by Dr. Arthur Evans that these late Celtic 
scrolls, which are sometimes called ‘flamboyant,’ are 
in fact derived, by a process of conventionalizing, 
from the ‘ honeysuckle * patterns or acanthus scrolls 
of Grmco-Roraan classical foliage. As used in 
Ireland and Scotland in early Christian times, the 
spirals are partly closely coiled and partly flam- 
lx>yant, and we may regard them as representing 
a combination of tnese classical derivatives with 
the far older and more severe forms of the Bronze 
Age spirals, the origin of which can be traced to 
Mycensean Greece and to Egypt. The use of this 
rimeval motive for the purposes of Christian 
ecoration is a fact of much interest, to which 
attention was called in a previous part of this 
article. 

We are not concerned with archaeological ques- 
tions of orimn so much as with those of the aesthetic 
use made of these various motives, and of the place 
of this artistic activity in the life of the Celtic 
Church as a whole. It has been well said by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson : 

‘From whatever source or sources the diflferent elements of the 
composite style of decoration of the Celtic Chrtetian period may 
have been aerived, the style itself belongs i^cially to the 
period of the early Celtic Church in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, with distinctively characteristic development® in each of 
these separate areas, and a modified extension into the area of 
the ofcrly Saxon Church, especially in Horthumbria. In each of 
these areas it produced a remarkable development of monu- 
mental sculpture ; and whetlier we regard the whole series of 
their manuscripts, metal-work, and monuments ooUecrively as 
one great comprehensive manifestation of Celtic ornamentation 
of the early Christian period, or take them separately as 
national developments of a common style, it is equally true 
that, considering the work and the time, it pment® a mani- 
festation of artistic culture altos^ther unparaueled in Europe ^ 
(The Marlp Christian MonummU of Scotland, cl). 

The first point to notice about the artistic use of 
this decoration is the method of its distribution 
over the surfaces to be adorned. The ornament 
does not meander at will, but is confined to strictly 
defined spaces ; and these spaces, which may he 
termed panels, are themselves arranged in a care- 
fully thought-out scheme of composition. The 
finest examples of this are the pages devoted to 
ornament in the Irish manuscripts, and the large 
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cross-slabs which are best represented in Scot- 
land. 

ii. Manuscripts. — Of the Irish manuscripts now 
extant, the earliest is probably the Book ofVurroWy 
and the most elaborate is the Booh of KelUt both 
in the Libra^ of Trinity College, Dublin ; while 
the Gospds of Corpm Christi College^ Cambridge, 
comes next in age to the former, and the Gospels of 
Lindisfarm, in the British Museum, is only second 
in beauty to the latter. This book, moreover, 
ossesses the unique element of value that it is 
ated, and it supplies in this way a fixed point 
round which other examples not only in illumina- 
tion but in metal-work and carving can be grouped. 
It was written within a few years of the date 
A.D. 700, and is earlier in style than the Booh of 
Kells though not so early as the other two. Hence 
the Booh of Burrow may be assigned to a date in 
the 7thj the Booh of Kells to one in the 8th cent.; 
and it is satisfactory to know that Bernhard Salin 
endorses these dates as a result of his elaborate 
and detailed comparative study of the ornaments 
which occur in them. The decoration in these 
books is not more sumptuous and minute in its 
execution than it is clear and bold in its dis- 
tribution. Leaving out of sight the figure- work, 
such as the representations of the Evangelists in 
front of their Gospels, in which classical models 
have been, however distantly, followed, and taking 
only the ornament, we find that the first word or 
two of each Gospel occupies a page, the initial letter 
spreading from top to bottom of it, and the rest of 
the letters of the first word filling up a good part 
of the folio. A border is designed to combine with 
the initial in framing the wnole composition. If 
this page be a recto j the mrso of the previous folio, 
which faces it as the book lies open, is treated as 
a sheet of pure ornament, the object being that 
the lx)ok shall present a sumptuous and beautiful 
^pearance when placed open at the beginning of a 
Gospel on a reading-stand upon the altar. The 
scheme of design for such a page is generally based 
upon the form of a cross, which appears as the 
centre and support of a composition of variously- 
shaped panels nlling the rest of the sheet. These 
panels, as has already been explained, are them- 
selves filled in with patterns of the kinds above 
enumerated, while a border encloses the whole. 
As has been well shown by Mr. Johan Bruun, the 
general arrangement of these show-pages of initials 
or pure ornament provides spaces or panels vary- 
ing in shape. Those which decorat^ or serve as 
complementary fillings for the big initial letters 
are often of curved outlines, while those connected 
with the cross opposite are commonly rectangular, 
or at any rate symmetrical in contour. In the 
decorative enrichment of these different fields, 
patterns of various kinds are selected. 

* Spirals ’ (and we may add 2 »Smorphic patterns) ‘were chiefly 
used to fill in the irreralar sections of the body of the letter 
and its curvilinear enclosed spaces, where, owing" to a certain 
freedom in fixing the centres and making volutes of varying 
size, they were easily adapted and in keeping with the flowiiw 
outline of the mar^n. Interlacements were less easily adapted, 
but could be made to suit an irregular space, for instance, by 
forming a chain of knots of varsdng size and intricacy ; whereas 
fret patterns were even more rarely used outside of the square 
or oblong panels, for which ttiey were naturally suited. Thus 
the disposal of the various designs was ruled bv taste, and 
effected the combination of contrasting elements in a graceful 
scheme ’ (An Enquirpt etc. p. 29). 

We may connect this decision and self-control, in 
the matter of planning out and distributing enrich- 
ment, with the severity of the monastic discipline 
that prevailed in the Celtic monasteries, were 
this work had its home. The spirit of order and 
obedience to rule was as strong in the Celtic 
establishments as in those organized on the Bene- 
dictine plan, and the Irish regulars were not only 
among the most learned, but among the best-living 


in Christendom. And if we discern their mental 
rectitude and respect for law in these well con- 
sidered and justly balanced schemes, in the actual 
execution or the ornament we are brought into 
contact with their intensity of devotion to the 
allotted task, and the infinite patience to which 
they were schooled hy the seclusion and monotony 
of their daily existence. The little cells where 
once they sat at work are places as holy to the 
pilgrim of art as to the religious devotee, and we 
can realize there how this element of dainty love- 
liness in line and hue, this ingenious scheming, 
this minute accuracy in measurement, must have 
humanized and brightened spirits that might other- 
wise have become numbed in ascetic rigour, while 
an education of conscience must certainly have 
resulted from their scrupulous logic and exactness 
in pattern making. Prof. Westwood and other 
experts have examined Irish manuscripts with a 
glass ‘ for hours together, without ever detecting a 
false line or an irregular interlacement.’ In the 
interlaced work, Mr. Eomilly Allen reports that 
* every cord laps under and over with unfailing regularity , . . 
and all the cords are joined up so as not to leave any loose ends. 
All the details of the spiral- work are executed with the minutest 
care, and there is never a broken line or pseudo-spiral. In the 
zodmorphic designs the beasts are all provided with the proper 
number of limbs and are complete in every respect down to the 
smallest detail’ (Celtic Art, p. 266). 

No mere description can give any idea of the 
variety, minuteness, and unfailing consistency of 
this decoration, which can now be judged of in 
accessible photogr^hic reproductions, such as 
those in Stanford Robinson’s Celtic Eluminative 
Art, As regards colour a word may be saidj 
because it is noteworthy that the Irish scribe pro- 
duced the effect of sumptuous splendour on his 
enriched folios without any use or gold, on which 
the Continental miniaturist so largely depended. 
This is at first sight surprising, for Ireland pro- 
duced a good deal of gold ; and this was not only 
used in her native metal-work, hut, it is be- 
lieved, e:^orted to other lands such as Scandinavia. 
Trinity College, Dublin, possesses a magnificent 
and weighty gold fibula of native metal and work- 
manship, hut the manuscripts in the library are 
destitute of gilding. The colours employed are 
not numerous, but yellow is largely used, and might 
have suggested to the scribe the substitution of 
gold. The reds, ^eens, blues, and purples are 
bright, clear, and harmoniously blended, but the 
best effe&t is gained by the free use of black, of 
which the scribe fully realized the artistic value. 
We may conclude on this subject with some words of 
Dr. Anderson, in which he speaks of the ‘ profusion 
of spiral, linear, and zoomorphic patterns arranged 
in symmetric and rhythmic designs shown up hy 
contrasts of colour, and all carried to an extent of 
elaboration so bewildering, and yet so charming in 
the perfect balance and finish of its parts, that the 
more the result is studied, the deeper becomes the 
impression of its inimitable originality, grace, pre- 
cision, and skill.’ 

iii. Metal-work. — ^The fine Celtic metal-work 
was, as we learn from some special cases, also a 
monastic craft in the hands of ecclesiastics. It 
was applied to the enhancement of the value of the 
manuscripts either at once in the form of covers, 
such as that adorned by Billfrith at Lindisf arne, or 
later on in that of the shrine or box, called in 
Ireland cmndach, made to contain and preserve the 
precious volume (p. SSS’^). These cumdachs are 
peculiar to Ireland. Shrines of a similar kind, also 
of a later date than the obiects they were to pro- 
tect, were made for the early hand-bells connected 
with the names of famous saints, which are in 
themselves objects of the highest interest, and 
may in some cases really have belonged to the 
saints with whom they are traditionally associated. 
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Their simplicity and even rudeness agree with an 
early date. The most primitive are four-sided, and 
macie of plates of iron nveted at the corners. The 
later ones are of the same shape hut of cast bronze, 
and these are sometimes ornamented. There are 
early hells of the kind in Scotland and Wales as 
well as Ireland, and Scotland has two bell-shrines, 
the rest being Irish, Celtic metal-work of early 
Christian date is perhaps most largely represented 
by the enriched penannular or annular brooches, of 
which the Tara brooch in Ireland and the Hunterston 
brooch in Scotland are the finest examples. As 
this article is concerned rather with things ecclesi- 
astical, it majr be sufficient to refer to four fine 
examples in this class, the Ardagh Chalice and the 
Cross of Cong in Ireland, and the Monymusk re- 
liquary and crozier of St. Fillan in Scotland. They 
are au works of great interest either from the 
historical or the artistic side, and the first named is 
one of the most beautiful and elaborate examples 
of fine metal-work extant anywhere in the world. 

The Monymusk reliquary is described by Ander- 
son as * a small wooden box * (it is about four inches 
long), * hollowed out of the solid, and plated with 
plates of pale bronze and with plates of silver. . . . 
Its ornamentation is that peculiarly Celtic form 
of interlacing zobmorphic decoration, united with 
coloured designs of diverging spirals and trumpet 
scrolls, which are the principal varieties of the de- 
corative art of the Celtic manuscripts and memorial 
stones of the early Christian time. It is jewelled 
and enamelled, and its engraved and chased de- 
signs are characterized by such excellence of 
execution that it must be early in date * {Scotland 
in Early Christian Times^ p. 249). The special 
historical interest connected with the reliquary re- 
sides in the fact that there is some reason to believe 
it a relic of St. Columba, and a mxUlumj or battle 
charm, which, like the Ark in ancient Israel, was 
home out to battle with the Scottish host. It is 
preserved at Monymusk House, Aberdeenshire. 
The crozier of St. Fillan is an example of a specially 
Celtic form of ecclesiastical object. It is really a 
shrine of fine metal-work, made in the shape of, 
and enclosing, the head of the pastoral staff of 
wood traditionally belonging to an early saint. 
The form of the crozier is exclusively Ceftic, and 
differs from the form that such objects take on the 
Continent, and in the case of that of St. Fillan 
authentic history shows that it was employed as a 
relic on which oaths of a peculiarly solemn kind 
could be taken, while it is surmis^ that it was 
borne as a vcxUlum into battle at Bannockburn. 
It is preserved in a damaged condition in the 
Museum of Antiquities at EoSnburgh. 

The Cross of Cong, at Bublin, is the one sur- 
viving example of a processional cross of the early 
Celtic Church. It measures 2 ft. 8 in. in height 
by I ft. 6f in. across the arms, and is If in. thick. 
It is constructed of oak, and was supposed to con- 
tain at its centre, under a boss of rock ci^stal, a 
portion of the true cross. On the exterior it is 
all covered with metal plates of copper which are 
adorned with silver mouldings and plaques, with 
p^els of fine gold work and gilded bronze, and 
with bosses of coloured enamel. The panels are 
ornamented with gold filigree work and zobmorphic 
patteras, and the effect of the whole is rich and 
artistically pleasing. It can be dated in the first 
half of the 12th cent., and is a striking proof 
of the long survival of fine artistic taste in char- 
acteristicafly Celtic work in Ireland. As a rule 
the later objects, such as the cumdachs and the 
hell-^ines, though the style of the enrichment 
remains the same, are comparatively coarse in 
execution, but the Cross of Cong has fine technical 
qualities. 

Lastly, in the Ardagh Chalice we come back to 


the period of the most perfect design and work- 
manship, of about the 8th cent., and to a master- 

f iece of unique value. It is a large two-handled 
owl on a low stem, and will hold as much as three 
pints of liquid. In its construction and ornament 
are employed no fewer than 354 distinct pieces, and 
the materials are gold, silver, bronze, lead, enamel, 
glass, amber, and mica ; and the ornamental pat- 
terns include interlaced-work, step-patterns, key- 
patterns, spirals, zobmorphs, amd scrolls, arranged 
in panels after the fashion represented in the 
manuscripts, and of the finest period of the style. 
What is chiefly remarkable atM>ut the chalice is 
not the elaboration or variety of its detail, but the 
almost classic nobility of its general design. As a 
rule, in all barbaric enrichment, whether Celtic or 
Teutonic in origin, the tendency is for the orna- 
ment to cover practically the whole surface of the 
object under treatment, while it is only very 
rarely that we find that contrast between plain 
and richly adorned passages on which so much of 
the effect of classical decoration depends. The 
chalice, like some other objects of the pagan period 
in the collection of the Eoyal Irish Academy, has 
an imposing largeness of style, due to the simple 
contours of the plain polished silver bowl, in con- 
trast with the bands and medallions filled in with 
panels of delicate ornament and studded with 
bosses of variegated enamel. Not the least beauti- 
ful part is the flat plate on the under side of the 
base, which would & visible when the chalice was 
raised to the lips of a communicant. 

Conclusion ^ — It has been seen that in the manu- 
scripts all the kinds of ornament already enumer- 
ated are used freely in conjunction, while in the 
metal-work zobmorphs are conspicuous, and inter- 
lacing patterns are less used than the others. Turn- 
ing now to the sculptured stones, we find interlacing 
patterns most prominent of all, so that they some- 
times form the sole decoration of a monument. As 
the forms of the slabs or crosses differ in the various 
Celtic or Celticized districts, so do the kinds of orna- 
ment with which they are adorned. Decoration in 
tasteful^ distributed panels is everywhere the rule, 
and in Kells churchyard, Ireland, there is an un- 
finished cross, on which the panels axe marked out 
and carefully squared, though there is no carving on 
them. The panels, however, are differently filled 
according to the localities. In Ireland, where the 
erect crosses are comparatively late, these show 
figure subjects greatly preponderating over orna- 
ment; and the same may he said of the free- 
standing Scottish crosses of the same type, though 
the subjects in Ireland are more generally Scrip- 
tural than in Scotland, where bunting scenes and 
the like are more common. In Wales and Corn- 
wall, on the other hand, figure sculpture of all 
kinds is subordinate to ornament. In the matter 
of ornament, spirals of good design and zobmorphs 
are frequent in Ireland and Scotland, hut are very 
rare in Wales and Cornwall, and, as far as spirals 
are concerned, in the Isle of Man. The Irish and 
Scottish stones have also as a speciality that kind of 
knot work where curved lines are most in evidence. 

The varieties of interlacing patterns in Scotland 
and Wales are astonishing, and these have all been 
analyzed with extreme ingenuity and care by 
Komilly Allen in The Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland^ where the subject occupies 150 quarto 
pages. Since these slabs and crosses were, as we 
have seen, not so strictly ecclesiastical in character 
as the manuscripts and much of the metal-work, it 
is not necessary to postulate the monastic craftsman 
as in their case the sole executant. Yet the loving 
care and the single-minded devotion to a laborious 
task of which they give evidence are just the 
qualities which the monastic life developed in its 
votaries ; and though the designer of some of the 
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elaborate cross-slabs of Scotland may hare helped 
himself by appropriating compositions and motives 
from the manuscripts, yet he conld never have 
carried omt the work with snch perfect execution 
had not his whole nature been brought into accord 
with the spirit that inspires it. Celtic art, as the 
expression on the aesthetic side of the fervour and 
intensity of a wonderful religious life, without 
which the Christian Church would have been 
greatly poorer, was a possession of the people at 
large, and is a democratic art practised alike by the 
unlettered mason and by the most learned scholars 
in Christendom. 
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ART (Christian). — Introduction. — The limits of 
this article permit of the treatment of the subject 
only in one or two selected aspects. There can be 
no attempt to enumerate the various forms of 
Christian art, still less to trace out their history. 
For several of these, provision is made elsewhere 
in the Encyclopaedia. The noblest and most im- 
portant form of Christian art, architecture, fur- 
nishes the subject of a distinct article. Illuminated 
manuscripts are dealt with in next article. For 
an account of minor forms of Christian art, such 
as ivories, or ecclesiastical metal- work, information 
will be found in Dictionaries of Christian Antiqui- 
ties, or in compendia like Dom Leclercq’s recent 
Manuel dlArcMologie Qhritienne, 

{a) Scope . — The scope of the present article inust 
necessarily be a narrow one, and the main object 
of it is to take the most characteristic forms of 
Christian art as we meet with them in successive 
ages, and consider how far each of them expressed 
the religious ideal. In connexion with these his- 
torical phases we shall keep in view the two main 
questions : (1) that of the relation of art and the 
mement of beauty generally to the religious life, 
and (2) that of the actual attitude of the Church 
at large, and of sections of it, towards art and 
beauty. 

(5) Definition , — ^It is necessary to understand at 
the outset what is meant by ‘Art.’ To the ma- 
jority of people a work of art means a picture or a 
piece of sculpture, and such works are generally 
regarded from the points of view of their resem- 
blance to nature, and of the intrinsic character of 
the person or scene or object delineated. Art is, 
however, something far wider, and it is taken 
here to embrace the element of beauty wherever 
this appears in the works of man. The tasteful 


embellishment of buOdings and of objects of 
utility is just as much art as the painting of a 
picture, and such decoration can he in the highest 
degree artistic even though the representation of 
nature plays little or no part in it. Where the 
representation of nature does form an important 
element in the effect of a piece, this may he a very 
beautiful and precious work of art, though the 
aspect of nature it presents is comparatively 
trivial, whereas a markedly inferior work of art, 
like some modem religious pictures of the ‘ Dor6 ’ 
type, may have for its theme a subject of the 
highest import. In this article the subject and 
the relidous intention of a work are not reckoned 
as in themselves competent to give it its rank, 
and only those works are regarded as illustrating 
the subject of Christian art that express Christian 
ideas in an adequate and beautiful artistic form. 

(c) Misconceptions concerning Christian art , — 
These considerations may help us to get rid at the 
outset of certain popular misconceptions, such as 
the notions that in early Christian days pagan art 
was deeply tainted with impurity ; that the Chris- 
tians were in consequence opposed to art, and that 
the earliest manifestations of Christian art as- 
sumed a symbolic or didactic character as a sort 
of apology or disguise. We must remember that 
there was an immense amount of art in the pagan 
world of a decorative kind that filled life with 
beauty, but did not obtrude upon notice any 
special representations of mythological person- 
ages. In cases where these personages were actu- 
ally in evidence, there was, as a rule, nothing in 
the way they were displayed that would neces- 
sarily offend the eye. As a fact, the works of the 
Greek and Roman chisel and brush are so far from 
being tainted with impurity that it would be diffi- 
cult to pick out from existing galleries of antique 
sculpture more than one or two works that are in 
any way suggestive or ignoble. Antique works 
compare quite favourably in this respect with 
those that figure yearly in European exhibitions 
of contemporary art. It is true we are told of 
some great painters of antiquity that they exer- 
cised ttieir skill occasionally on licentious themes, 
but this is a fact also about certain prominent 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. As regards 
extant works of painting, apart from a few ex- 
amples that were never meant for public view, 
we find nothing displayed on the plaster of Pom- 
peiian walls that is not perfectly innocent. There 
IS a class of Greek vase paintings that are marked 
by lubricity, but they were specially executed to 
suit the taste of the Athenian dorie, and 

any one can see that thousands upon thousands 
of painted vases on view in the museums of Europe 
are as chaste as a child’s picture book. A false 
impression arose when the Christian Fathers ap- 
plied somewhat uncritically the OT category of 
‘idol’ to the classical gods and goddesses, and 
were prompt to note the scandalous appearances 
these made in pagan literature. As the early 
Greek philosopher complained, the poets made 
the gods commit all the disgraceful acts repudi- 
ated among men, hut the artists steadily refused 
to lend themselves to any such degradation of the 
religious ideal. In sculpture and painting the be- 
haviour of these mythological beings is in almost 
every case exemplary. In their persons and con- 
versation the artists exhibit nothing but what is 
ethically noble. Hence the spirit of pagan art, 
liberally interpreted, was not anti-Christian ; and 
its forms might be adapted to Christian purposes 
without any marked incongruity. 

Again, the existence of a vast number of works 
of art, often of an elaborate kind, dating from all 
the Christian centuries, is enough to show that 
there has been no general opposition to art in tlic 
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minds of Christians. There are, it is true, state- 
ments in the Fathers which have been interpreted 
as implying a condemnation of all forms of art. 
The statements are, however, primarily concerned 
with the making, embellishing, and setting forth 
of images connected with the pagan religion. 
This sort of work was natnrally forbidden to the 
Christian, and Tertiillian goes so far as to cavil at 
the making of the similitude of any natural object, 
on the plea tliat it might conceivably become an 
object of adoration. On the other hand, he points 
out {de Idolatria, ch. viii.) that the Christian 
artificer could properly exercise his craft on work 
which had no connexion with the pagan religion ; 
and the 11th Canon of St Hippolytus allows the 
craftsman to supply ordinary social demands for 
artistic work. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
that Christian houses were as pleasingly adorned, 
to the measure of the means and the taste of their 
owners, as pagan ones ; hut the art thus applied 
was of a light and decorative kind, not depending 
on formal pictures or statues, which probably 
would not make their appearance at all. 

L Early Times,-—!, Before Constantine. 
The earliest existing examples of Christian art are 
applied not to houses but to burial-places, wherein 
the classical fashion is followed of giving them the 
same sort of adornment as the abodes of the living. 
The earliest known of these are decorated in mu^ 
the same fashion as contemporary Homan tombs, 
such as the 'well-known ones on the Via Latina. 
The style is bright and cheerful. Pure landscapes 
are not unknown. Wreaths of fruit and flowers 
play a considerable part, and there occur also 
figure motives of a classical kind, in the form of 
winged genii, often engaged in vintage operations, 
personifications of the seasons, Cupids ana Psyches, 
and the like, wherein the innocent classical con- 
vention of the nude is not wholly repudiatend. To 
these purely decorative shapes there were added 
from the first certain others of a relmous sig- 
nificance. The simplest of these is the Grant, 
a female figure with arms raised in an attitude of 
adoration. In the case of more distinctive per- 
sonages, as the Canon of the NT was at the time 
only in process of formation, the representations 
are drawn mostly from the OT. Jonah is the 
favourite, and is evidently accepted, in the spirit 
of Mt 12^, as the ^pe of Christ. Moses striking 
the rock, Noah, Daniel, the youths in the fiery 
furnace, and Susanna, also occur, and the choice 
seems determined by lists of typical worthies of the 
Old Dispensation such as those in the Epistle of 
Clement of Home to the Corinthians, or in litur- 
gical documents such as the Gommendcitio Animce 
quando Infirmm &st in Extremis. 

The figure of Christ appears early, but in a dis- 
guised form as the Good Shepherd, or as Orpheus 
who exercised a controlling charm over all living 
creatures. Occasionally He is presented in His 
own person, and the artist for preference chooses 
those scenes in which He sypears as worker of 
wonders* The ‘Raising of Dazarus* is specially 
favoured. Save in one exceptional scene of the 
‘mocking,* the suffering Christ does not appear, 
and still less the Christ crucified. Such are the 
characteristic subjects in the 1st and 2nd centuries, 
while occasionally in the 2nd, and more often in the 
3rd, we meet with representations of a more or less 
doctrinal kind, such as the faithful round the table 
of the Lord, on which is placed for food the mystic 
fish, the symbol of Christ. It is remarkable, now- 
ever, that historical representations from the actual 
life of the Church, especially scenes of persecution 
and martyrdom, are wholly absent. 

About all this work we have jfrom the present 
point of view to note : { 1) that it is in the main decora- 
tive, the artist being more concerned to cover bare 


spaces and to dispose symmetrically his representa- 
tions than to inculcate by them any doctrinal lesson ; 
and (2) that classical influence remains strong, even 
when we have passed from the earliest period of 
almost exact correspondence between pagan and 
Christian decorative schemes. As Dom Leclercq has 
recently shown, many of the OT and NT figures are 
modelled on pagan types, whOe the earliest and 
best plastic representations of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd not only reproduce the familiar classical 
motive, but show a grace and elasticity in form and 
pose not unworthy of a fairly good period of classi- 
cal art. Moreover, when Christ appears in His o-wn 
person, He is represented as youthful and beardless, 
with something of the attractive comeliness of an 
Apollo. It is impossible in face of these facts to 
bmieve that there was any general sympathy 
among the early Christians with the extreme view 
expressed by Tertuilian when he objected to any 
representation of figures or natural objects; or 
that there was any reason why Christians should 
turn with repugnance from the classical art that 
was all about them. 

The OT and NT scenes that begin to appear in 
the catacomb frescoes of the 3rd cent, are repeated 
on the carved sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th. On 
some of these we find the same idyllic scenes of 
genii vintaging, the vine being, of course, in this 
case the True Vine, and the same semi-classic 
decorative motives which meet with in the 
earliest frescoes ; but the OT and NT scenes form 
the staple subjects of sarcophagus art, and Jonah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Daniel are seen side by side 
with Christ raising Lazarus, healing the blind, or 
touching with a magic wand of power the water- 
pots of Cana. If the crowning scenes of His life 
are touched at all, there is no attempt to deal with 
the deeper Christian mysteries of suffering and 
sacrifice. The march to Calvary becomes a trium- 
phal procession, with the Cross Dome forward as a 
banner ; the crowning with thorns is envisaged 
as a royal honour. 

2 . After Constantine. — The next epoch of Chris- 
tian art, after the time of Constantine, introduces 
us into quite a different atmospliere. Christianity 
has become the religion of the »tate, and confronts 
the world as a regmarly constituted power. The 
artist needs no longer to hint but can assert, and 
there is demanded from him a certain amplitude 
and majesty in his work. 

{a) Mosaic art. — The characteristic form of 
artistic expression for this period is the monu- 
mental mosaic. The artist’s operations are no 
longer confined to the narrow limits of a burial 
chamber or the side of a sarcophagus. He has to 
cover with decoration the vast interior wall surfaces 
of the great basilican churches and the stately 
though much smaller baptisteries. His style changes 
"With his task. If the bright unpretending cata- 
comb pictures seem to have a literary counterpart 
in the personal expression of the lyric song, the 
severe and imposing mosaics possess a certain 
epic grandeur. The subjects oi the mosaics are 
not, as a rule, historical or directly doctrinal, and 
there is the same reticence in tiie avoidance of 
those Passion scenes in the life of Christ in which 
He is represented as suffering or in humiliation. 
The aim of the mosaic artist is to present in 
majestic and simple forms the heroes of Chris- 
tianity. It is not the adventures of the saints that 
attract him so much as the dignity of their pres- 
ence as they stand forth triumphant after suffer- 
ing— lords in heaven and earth. It is the Presence 
of Christ, rather than His mortal deeds and suffer- 
ings, that he strives to bring before the spectator. 

The early Christian mosaics from the 4th to the 
6th cent, at Rome and Ravenna are as great m 
their illustration of the principles of design as in 
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their technical excellence and their artistic beauty. 
They adopt in the main the principle of the world- 
famous frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
offer an ideal presentation of actual scenes of which 
the building they adorn was the theatre. One of 
the earliest and c^^uite the finest of the mosaics, 
that in St. Pudentiana at Rome, is in respect of its 
main scheme canonical. In the apse of that church 
the stately form of Christ enthroned as teacher 
occupies the central position, while on a lower level 
and on both sides of Him sit the twelve Apostles. 
The arrangement transfers to the heavenly sphere 
the appearance of the apse of the church at service 
time, when the presiding official occupied the throne 
in the centre behind the altar, with the attendant 
priests on the stone bench round the curve of the 
apse on either side of him. Christ, behind whom 
in the mosaic rises a jewelled cross on a hill in the 
midst of a city, Jerusalem, is the invisible ideal 
president of the daily assembly ; the spirit of the 
Apostles is ready to inspire the clergy. The work, 
which may date within the 4th cent., is notable 
for the classical feeling in the characterization of 
the Apostles, reminding us of the heads in some 
of Raphael’s cartoons. Equally dignified, ec|,ually 
well chosen, is the scheme for the decoration of 
the Baptistery at Ravenna of about A.D. 450. Here 
in the centre of the dome is a noble picture of the 
ideal consecration to ministry, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, at whose feeb the gaunt but imposing forms 
of the twelve Apostles are preparing to lay down 
their crowns. More extensive is the display in 
St. ApoUinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where the wor- 
shipper on entering sees represented in mosaic, on 
the side walls of the nave above the arcades, on 
the one side a portion of Ravenna itself, and on the 
other the suburb Classis, the port of the Imperial 
city. From each there issues a procession of saints, 
maLie on the right, female on the left, who are re- 
presented advancing towards the altar end of the 
church, bearing crowns which they will lay at the 
feet of an enthroned Christ and an enthroned 
with the Child, at the end of the nave. Here again 
is idealized the bodily movement of the actual 
worshippers from the door of the church to its 
altar, or from their city homes to the heavenly 
mansions prepared for them afar, as well as the 
spiritual movement of the heart from earthly to 
celestial preoccupations. Above these processions, 
between the clerestory windows, stand single 
figures of white -robed saints, which carry out 
better than any others that could be named the 
idea before noticed of the monumental presenta- 
tion of heroic forms of epic simplicity and grand- 
eur. Highest of all comes on each side a series of 
historical pictures in mosaic from the life of Christ 
— ^the first example of such representations that 
Christian art has to show. On the one side there 
are scenes from the miracles and discourses, very 
simply but efiectively desired, and showing the 
protagonist of the youthfiu Apollo-like type met 
with in catacomb art and on the sarcophagi. On 
the other side is what would be called in later 
mediaeval times a Passion series, but the actual 
scenes of the final tragedy are as a fact selected on 
early Christian principles, with a truly classical 
avoidance of anything painful, or of any situation 
in which the Lord would be shown as suffering 
humiliation. 

Thus there is no scourging, no crowning with 
bhoms, no crucifixion, no taking down from the 
cross or burial, and the scene in which Christ, a 
heroic figure, is making a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress towards Calvary, is followed immediately by 
that of the Marys at the empty sepulchre. In the 
pictures of this second series Christ is represented 
as older and is bearded, and the marked difference 
in His personality in the two closely related sets of 


pictures is enough to show that there can have 
been no authentic tradition of His actual physi- 
ognomy. 

(5) Historical or symbolic representation , — From 
this same period of the 5th and 6th centuries we can 
date the beginning of the most conspicuous but 
not always the most artistic form of Christian art 
— the historical or symbolic r^resentation, of an 
edifying and often a didactic character. There is 
an often quoted saying based on Quintilian, which 
occurs in many early Christian writings, to the 
effect that pictures are the books of those who 
cannot read. To the ecclesiastical mind this gave 
a religious justification for the pictorial embellish- 
ment of the walls of public buildings, which had 
previously been a matter of tradition inherited 
from classical practice. In the middle of the 5th 
cent, we find St. Nilus laying down the principle 
that the inner walls of a church should be covered 
with scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
from the hand of a first-rate artist, in order that 
those who are unable to read may be reminded of 
the Christian virtues of those who have served 
aright the true God, and be inspired to emulate 
them. In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great recom- 
mended the use of paintings in churches in order 
that the illiterate might oehold upon the walls 
what they were not able to read in books. On this 
idea was based a scheme of decoration which re- 
mained in use throughout the medimval period. 
At the altar end of the church was displayed the 
figure of Christ glorified, as teacher or judge, and 
the faithful were to be inspired by the sight to 
strive for the joys of Paradise, Along the side 
walls were exposed historical pictures from OT or 
NT or from the lives of saints, in which instruc- 
tion as well as edification was provided for the un- 
lettered convert. The subjects would be chosen, 
and the figures, actions, and details as a rule 
settled not by the artist himself, but by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Gregory of Tours gives us a 
charming picture of the wire of a bishop of Cler- 
mont in the 5th cent, sitting with her Bible in her 
lap in the church, and directing the operations of a 
company of painters who are frescomg the walls. 
The western or entrance wall was not at first in- 
cluded in the scheme, but from about the 10th cent, 
onwards it was utilized for a display complemen- 
tary to that of the glories of Paradise over the 
altar. This was the Last Judgment, often with 
the connected scenes of the separation and after- 
disposition of the souls of the just and of the 
unjust. In the later mediaeval period the Inferno 
was made especially prominent, with the avowed 
intention of affecting the souls of the worshippers 
by salutary terror as well as by hope. Of the 
subject of Christ in glory the finest examples by 
far are in the early Christian mosaics, but the his- 
torical scenes were not displayed in adequate 
artistic form till the development of the Italian 
schools of mural painting in the 15th century. The 
most impressive rendering of the scene of the Last 
Judgment is in the 14th cent, fresco of the subject 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which used to be 
ascribed erroneously to Orcagna. The treatment 
here is truly dramatic and moving, and is marked 
by a fine reticence. Later representations of the 
theme, such as the famous ones by Luca Signor- 
elli at Orvieto, offend through their over-insistence 
on the tenor of the scene, and especially on the 
physical torments inflicted by the demons on the 
lost spirits who fall into their clutches. The 
ecclesiastical authorities may have thought it well 
thus to daunt the sinner and to han^ the feelings 
of the impressionable, but the artistic result is 
nothing less than deplorable. Both in these 
scene'/, and in the representation which became 
very popular of Christ suspended in suffering on 
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the Cross, the painters of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, especially in Italy, offend against all 
laws of good taste and of beauty, and prostitute art 
to the service of a gloomy religiosity. 

From these false ideals representative art in the 
West was saved by certain religious revivals, 
embodied in Italy in the person of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and in Germany in the mystics of the 
school of Cologne. In both cases pictorial art 
showed itself responsive to the religious impulse, 
and the artistic revivals connected with the names 
of Giotto of Florence and Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne have a distinct basis in the changed 
religious thought of the times. Before discussing 
the effect of these revivals of the 13th and 14th 
cents, on Christian art and on the life of the 
Church, we must turn back more nearly to early 
Christian times. 

II. Middle Ages. — The medimval period had 
no sooner opened than the controversy on images 
(A.l>. 726-842) divided the East and the West. 

I. Controversy between East and West. — ^The 
opposition to all graphic and plastic representations 
or sacred personages on walls, panels, or portable 
objects, with which some of the Byzantine emperors 
identified themselves, was partly, no doubt, in- 
spired by Islamite examples, and was carried to 
such fanatical lengths as to involve the destruction 
of numberless treasures of early Byzantine art. 
The controversy ended in a compromise, according 
to which r^resentations in colour or relief of 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, and saints were once 
more Mrmitted on walls and on portable objects, 
though religious sculpture of a monumental kind 
never afterwards flourished in the Byzantine em- 
ire. For these representations, schemes were 
rawn np, and these were crystallized into books 
of artistic recipes, which have governed the practice 
of Christian art in the lands of the Greek Church 
all through their later history. The best known of 
these handbooks is that brought by the Frendh 
archaeologist, Didron, from the cloisters of Mount 
Athos, and published by him in 1845. It is known 
as the Hermencia or Book of Mount AtkoSy and gives 
an impression of that fixity, not to say lifelessness, 
which characterizes representative religious art in 
Eastern Christendom, in such striking contrast 
to the mobility and variety of the forms of 
Christian art in the West. 

It would be a mistake, however, to simpose that 
the Byzantine iconoclasts were opposea to the use 
of art in connexion with religion. What they 
revolted against was the religious reverence paid 
to sacred effigies, which became in a sense iaols. 
M Woltmann has remarked, ‘images had been 
mtrodnced into churches first for ornament, teach- 
ing, and edification ; but image- worship soon crept 
in miawaxes. The reverence for the Divine and 
spiritual being was transferred to the image, which 
was honoured with incense and obeisance of 

Fainting, p. 195). Now, this reverence or idolatry 
wasonly a further extension, to the limit of an abuse, 
of the mdactic idea, which the Church as a whole 
began in the 5th and 6th centuries to attach to re- 
presentative art. Some of the Byzantine emperors 
most inimical to image- worship, such as Constan- 
tine V. and Theophilus, embellished the churches 
with decorative art in sumptuous materials, and in 
the simple conventional forms of the earlier cata- 
comb period. In the West, moreover, it must not 
he supposed that the use of subject pictures with a 
view to edification was the only fact of importance 
concerning Christian art in the early mediaeval 
epoch. No doubt the Fathers and bishops, who 
patronized pictures as the hooks of the illiterate, 
thought they had accomplished a good work in 
mortizing art and in setting it to ecclesiastical 
service. They believed that they had avoided by 


these means the danger latent in art in respect to 
those who might be tempted by the lust of tlie 
eyes, and they w^ere at the same time apparently 
unconscious of the danger on the other side of 
reverence for these sacred effigies passing into the 
idolatry of which the iconoclasts accused the Chris- 
tians of the West. These Fathers and bishops, in 
the view they thus adopted about works of art, 
were not regarding the matter from an aesthetic, 
but rather from a doctrinal standpoint ; but we are 
fortunate in possessing mediaeval productions that 
do not depend for their artistic value on anything 
that they represent, and also expressions of 
mediaeval opinion that are more satisfying to 
those aesthetically minded. 

2 . Theophilus on Art.— Among the most in- 
teresting documents that have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages is a certain technical treatise 
on artistic processes, written about the year a.d. 
1100, by a German Benedictine monk whose name 
in religion wa^s Theophilns. The author, a practical 
expert in fine metal-work and other artistic processes 
and materials, has prefixed to the three books into 
which his treatise, called Schedula Dimrmrum 
Artium, is divided, Introductions in which he dis- 
courses at large on the whole question of art and 
the cultivation of the beautiful as a part of the 
religious life. The view Theophilus Mvances is 
almost startling in its breadth and sanity, and gives 
the modern reader a very pleasing impression of 
monastic culture, which he will probably have 
been taught to believe was slavishly narrow and 
ascetic. 

Theophilus bases his apologia for the practice of 
the arts on the part of those vowed to the religions 
life on a view of human nature that can be thus 
paraphrased ; 

Man was made in the imaife of Qod, that is, as Theophilua 
implies, in the similitude of the Divine Artist who fashioned the 
world, and he is bound to make his resemblance to the Divine as 
real and effective as he can. It is true that by the machinations 
of the evil one this Divine ima^ in man was obscured at the 
Fall, but it was not so far effaced that man cannot through care 
and thought win bacdfc something of the ancient heritage of art 
and of leaming. ‘ Wherefore,’ he writes, ‘ the pious devotion of 
the faithful should not neglect the knowledge which the prudent 
foresight of our predecessors has handed down to us, hut should 
embrace it as an inheritance from the Almighty.’ As such it is 
not the private possession of any one individual, hut is a trust 
from God, which the skilled person holds for the benefit of his 
fellows. For which reason, Theophilus dedares, he is ready to 
offer to all who desire humbly to learn, as freely as he has him- 
self freely received it, all the gift of the Divine grace — ^this ^ft 
being the knowledge of the tedmical prooesses ox the arts which 
he then goes on to unfold- In another place he discourses in 
the same strain, and urge^ the artist to * believe that the spirit 
of God has filled his heart, and will direct him by the seven gifts 
of riie Holy Ghost.’ He then explains that these seven gifts 
embrace the spedal qualities of skill and taste and industacy 
which are reqinsite for the practice of the arts. The spirit of 
Wisdom teaches that God is the creator of all things and with- 
out Him there is nothing— this is the primal le®3on. Next, the 
spirit of Understanding gives to the naind the capadty for dis- 
cerning the right orcfer, measure, and distribution of Ijarts 
which should he applied to the work in hand. The spirit of 
Counsel teaches us not to hide the talent which has been given 
us by God, but to display it openly, with all humility, in word 
and act before those who are desiring to learn. Through the 
spirit of Might the caraftsinan will throw off all the torpor ot 
idleness, and will b^g;in his work with vigour and carry it through 
with all his energy and power to the end. The spirit of Know- 
ledge, which has been granted to him, has filled his mind with 
abundant stores, over which he presides, and which he must 
produce with all boldness before his fellowa By the spirit of 
riety he will rightly iudge upon what object, for whom, and 
when, and how much, and in what manner he shall spend his 
labour, and will guard against the insidious inroads of avarice 
and greed by a most scrupulous moderation in estimating the 
value of what has been done. Finally, as the great lesson of the 
whole, the spirit of the Fear of the Lord will remind him that he 
can do nothing of himself, that all he possesses or desires comes 
from God, and that he must ascribe to the bountifulness of the 
Divine mercy all that he knows, or is, or hopes to be. 

3, Art in the monasteries. — The existence of 
artistic practice as an institution of the cloister 
may in itself surprise, for it seems to us moderns 
to Delong to a side of life from which the ascetic 
recluse would turn rigidly away. We may, how- 
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ever, repeat here what was intimated in connexion 
with the fact, to some almost equally surprising, 
that artistic practice existed among the earliest 
Christians. Art, regarded as an element of beauty 
attaching itself naturally to the works of men, and 
touching life at every point, the modem cannot 
readily understand, because with us this element 
of beauty is something artificial and extra, for 
which we have to make a special effort. This was 
not the case in old time, when it would have 
needed a special efibrt, not to procure, but to 
exclude this element. The earliest Christians 
decorated their tombs, the Christians after Con- 
stantine their churches, because not to do so would 
have been a forced act, for which, as we have 
alreadj seen, there was no real reason. The artistic 
tradition, thus maintained from the first by the 
Church at large, was in Eastern Christendom never 
broken, and the Greek Church, while stereotyping 
the forms of its expression, has held it continuously 
in honour. In the West the Teutonic inroads 
broke up the fabric of antique culture ; but though 
the classical tradition in art was thus in a measure 
severed, the barbarians were in their own way 
just as artistic as the Greeks or B-omans, and the 
mediaeval civilimtion of the West, partly classical 
and partly barbaric, derived its art from both these 
sources. Hence, when communities of monks and 
nuns were formed, alike in the Celtic and the once- 
Komanized parts of the West, the arts quietly 
made their appearance within the hallowed en- 
closures. A monastery, it must be remembered, 
was in theory self-supporting, and all sorts of 
operations in husbandry and in the mechanical 
crafts had perforce to be carried on by the inmates, 
whose bodOy and mental health was greatly im- 
proved by the exercise. Of the Celtic monastery 
at Bangor, near Chester, Bede tells us that the 
two thousand inmates all lived by the labour of 
their hands. The rule of St. Benedict, in the 6th 
cent., provided that when artizans entered the 
Order they were to be allowed to continue working 
at their crafts, though they were not to take any 
personal pride in their productions. The quiet and 
order of a monastery must have been congenial to 
the artist, and Ordericus Vitalis tells us that, when 
the founder of a certain monastery in the 12th 
cent, invited all who joined it to continue the 
practice of the arts to which they were accustomed, 

‘ there gathered about him freely craftsmen both 
in wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, painters 
and stonemasons, and others shdlled in all manner 
of cunning work ’ [BE viii. 27). 

The mere practice of the various crafts, artistic 
as 'well as utilitarian, in the mediaeval convent is, 
however, one thing, and the religious enthusiasm 
with which Theophilus seems to regard artistic 
pursuits is quite another. It is this that con- 
stitutes for us the interest of the Schedula, The 
religion of the writer was evidently sincere and 
fervent, and it seems to him to find a natural, even 
a Divinely ordained, outcome in art. Though 
Ruskin and other eloquent modem writers have 
descanted on the praises of art from the moral and 
religious standpoint, there is a breadth and dignity 
about the thought of the 11th cent, monk that 
puts him above them aU, There is, indeed, no 
more effective apology for the cultivation of art 
than this simple reminder that the love of what is 
beautiful is a part of human nature, or, if we take 
still higher ground, the more august assertion that 
the creation of what is beautifuT is part of the law 
of the universe at large. I 

* Iiook around you,^ we can bear Theophilus saying in effect to j 
his hearers, ‘and suirey the fabric of creation. It is the work 
of an arrist, of the Supreme Artist who has made all things i 
beautiful in their season. He has gifted you too with a portion 
of His own nature and has formed you an artist, and you are 
bound in service to Him to exerdse your creative power and 
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make the moat of your aflShity with what is beautiful. In the 
name of religion take up the brush and tongs and mallet, and 
spare not cost or labour till the House of God that you build 
shall shine like the very fields of Paradise.’ 

T^ese last words are used by Theophilus in a passage in which 
he foreshadows the concrete realization of the creative effort 
in the microcosm of an Abbey church, which is an image of the 
vast macrocosm of the universe. The church, he says, is to be 
j so decorated on ceiling and walls as to present the appearance 
of the Heavenly Garden. It will seem to be blooming with all 
kinds of flowers, and green with leaves and grass, like the 
celestial fields where the blessed ones receive their crowns. 
The ceiling will be flowered like an embroidered robe, the wall 
resemble a garden, the windows send in a flood of variously 
coloured light. After the decoration of the fabric will come 
the provision of fittings and apparatus, including all the vessels 
for Ithe service of the sanctuary, the construction and varied 
embellishment of which he describes in the technical chapters 
in the body of his treatise. There, in the workshop and among 
the appliances and tools which the monkish craffeman has to 
build and fashion for himself, we are invited to see the gold and 
silver and bronze, the coloured earths, the glass stained with 
metallic oxides, all taking shape in dainty and beautiful forms, 
rill the mere matter, the raw material, has become spiritualized 
through its consecration, in a shape of beauty, to the service of 
the Most High. For with Theophilus the preoccupation always 
is with tiie technical manipulation of the material so as to com- 
pass an effect of beauty. From end to end of his treatise there 
IS comparatively little about art as representative. The art he 
contemplates is decorative. It is not the kind of art that cor- 
responefe to the more prosaic vision of the Fathers and bishops, 
to whom the lessons to be drawn from the presentation of holy 
persons and scenes make up the chief value of art. He is, of 
course, aware that the beautiful forms he conjures into life 
under the hammer or by the glass-kiln represent something in 
nature, or have, at any rate, some symbolical import ; but these 
considerations trouble him little, and, after describing some 
technical process, he often tells the worker to make with it 
‘what you will.’ 

The representative element in mediaeval art must not, how- 
ever, be Ignored. Theophilus decks the walls and ceiling and 
windows of his church with the gaiety and colour of a garden, 
but he has in his mind the regular scheme of figure design for 
a church interior. On the walls will be displayed, he suggests, 
the Passion of the Lord, touching the heart of the worshipper, 
or the suffering of the saints will be movingly depicted. If the 
joys of heaven are displayed at one end of the building, and at 
the other the torments of the remons of the lost, the spectator 
will take hope from the thought of his good actions, and be 
terrified at the remembrance of bis sins. 

Though. Theophilus troubles himself little about 
symbolism, there was no doubt a symbolical intent 
in many of the decorative forms employed in medi- 
aeval art. On this subject a word must be said, 
because it is one that is often misunderstood. 
There is no mystery about Christian symbolism, 
because it is almost entirely based upon Scripture. 
We are familiar in the OT and NT with figures in 
which animals and plants stand for personages and 
^[ualities, and know that there is little consistency 
m the use of these. Thus the lion is at times a 
type of Christ, as the ‘lion of the tribe of Judah*; 
but at other times he may represent the evil one, 
who, ‘as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.* In plastic or graphic art 
the lion may conceivably stand either for the ideal 
of good or the ideal of evil ; hut there is commonly, 
too, a third alternative, that the creature is purely 
ornamental, and may have been copied as a mere 
decorative motive from some indifferent source, 
such as an Oriental figured stuff. The whole sub- 
ject of Symbolism is dealt with in another article, 
and it is mentioned here only for the sake of warn- 
ing the reader against imagining that it played 
any hut a secondary part in mediaeval design. 
The fact is that in every age the artist, as artist, 
has little care for these intellectual refinements, 
and it is because Theophilus is so true an artist 
that he troubles his reader but little with this 
subject. The artist’s instinct is to make his work 
tell out at once with directness and force, and he 
does not desire to give the spectator the trouble of 
spelling out obscure allusions. The artist, how- 
ever, as we have seen, often worked under the 
orders of theologians or of those who took a re- ' 
Hgious and literary interest, rather than a purely 
artistic interest, in the works produced. Such 
patrons might prescribe schemes of symbolism 
which the artist was quite willing to carry out. 
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The difference was that, while the theologian saw, 
in the shape, say, of a dragon, a reference to some 
allusion in the Apocalypse, the artist took a dis- 
interested pleasure in the creature because its 
wings and tail were so effective for filling awkward 
spaces in the field of his design. Again, the per- 
sons here in view, in studying works of art alre^y 
done, would find out all sorts of recondite sugges- 
tions in details which, in their origin, had probaoly 
a purely artistic purpose. In this way there came 
into existence in the ISth cent, the extensive work 
of Durandus, bishop of ISfende, called EationaU 
I)wimni7n Officiorum^ in %vhich an elaborate sym- 
bolical interpretation was given of all the parts 
and fittings of the chnrch and the apparatus of the 
altar. In this •way, too, beast forms in art were 
credited with moral and religious meanings that 
were interpreted according to schemes of beast 
sjTnbolism embodied in the so-called bestktria. 
That bea^t forms in mediaeval art were commonly 
symbolical is, however, rendered extremely un- 
likely by the fact that reforming churchmen of 
puritanical tendencies are found inveighing against 
such motives as barbarian and frivolous. The loms 
dassicm occurs in the writings of St. Bernard, in 
the 12th cent, who protests against the foolish 
and wasteful display of these monsters on carved 
capitals and friezes, 'without any suggestion of their 
supposed religious simiificance, A later writer 
dra'ws a distinction between pictures of the suffer- 
ings of Christ; and the martyrs, which he praises 
as * books of the laity,' and animal representations, 
for * what have lions to do in a churcli, or dragons, 
or all the rest of these beasts?^ (Schnaase, Ges- 
cMchte der bildenden Kimstet iv. 272). 

These passages draw attention to the fact, which 
must not be passed over, that 'within the monastic 
system itself there was not perfect unanimity in 
regard to this lavish display of art in connexion 
with religion. There was a puritan vein in 
monasticism that led to protests against what was 
regarded as over -exuberance in the use of tiie 
element of beauty in the furnishing forth of sacred 
structures. The so-called reformed Benedictine 
Orders, beginning with the Cluniacs of the 10th 
cent., took, as a rule, this 'riew, and a striking 
illustration of its 'working is to be found in the 
attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glass. 
The maspaiificent display of colour and imagery in 
the noble French storied 'windows of the 12th and 
13th centuries, such as those at Chartres, they con- 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of God, and 
substituted geometrical patterns in grey and 
yellow. Figure sculpture on the fa<?^es of their 
churches they also repudiated. It is, however, 
significant of the hold that art had obtained over 
the religious community in this advanced mediseval 
period, to note that there was no real opposition 
to art even among the severest of the reformed 
Orders, for Cistercian architecture, as the ruined 
abbeys of England sufficiently prove, though 
sparingly adorned, is of extreme beauty, and its 
ornamentation, with conventional foliage, of the 
utmost delicacy and grace. 

4* Gothic Architecture. — We find, then, in the 
Scmdula of Theophilus tlie conception of Christian 
art as a display of beautiful things carefully and 
cunningly wrought, that were offered as the hom- 
age of the mortal artificer to the great Artist of 
creation. This conception was actually realized, 
with a completeness and splendour of which a 
monk of the llth cent, could have no idea, in the 
fabric and fittings of the French Gothic cathedred 
of the age of St. Louis, This is the most perfect 
embodiment of Chrisrian art that the world has 
seen, because the representative element, though 
present and recognized as it was by Theophilus, 
'was subordinate to direct artistic expression, first 


in the forms of the architecture, and next in the 
sumptuous display of detail and colour in the 
stone and wood carvings, the gilt and enamell^ 
shrines, and, above all, in the ‘storied windows 
richly dight' that are the glory of the Gothic fane. 
The subject of Christian architecture receives 
separate treatment, and it is necessary here only 
to emphasize the natural and obvious symbolism 
of the forms of Gothic architecture, which raises 
the soul in aspiration, wliile the sense of mystery, 
of the beyond, is instilled by its multitudinous 
elusive details, its perspectives, its magic of light 
and shade. Of the general artistic efiect of these 
vast structures at the time of their glory, when 
the interiors, often now so cold and bare, 'were 
glancing with gold and colour, and were hung 
with gorgeous Eastern stuffs, we can form but an 
impenect idea ; but it is probable that nothing 
more artistically beautiful has ever been seen. 
The spirit of the work was still the spirit of the 
earlier religious decorative art of which we read 
in Theophilus ; that is to say, it was impersonal 
work, unmarred by any touch of personal display 
so common in Italian art, simple and sincere in 
intent and in execution, and offered in an act of 
devotion for the service of the sanctuary. The 
representative element was at the same time pres- 
ent in the art, but it kept its place as on the 
whole subordinate to the general aecorative effect. 
For that very reason we find in it a charm which 
more advanced representative work has often lost. 
It is the charm of naweU and freshness due to tlxe 
artist's unsophisticated delight in nature, and at 
the same time to the clearness of his mental vision, 
which gives him ease and assurance. 

The decorative figure sculpture on the great 
French cathedrals, such as Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, is really one of the most perfectly satis- 
factory forms of Christian art. It is a direct ex- 
pression of the thought and feeling of the Gothic 
epoch, as th^ w^ere embodied in the character and 
work of Stw ikmis, the typical man of his age. In 
St. Louis mediaeval religion took on a new char- 
acter, for his was no cloistered sainthood, of 
what may he termed a professional type, hut the 
sainthood of a man versed in secular affairs though 
viewing them always from the standpoint of a 
childlike but cheerful piety. The forms of Christ 
and of Mary, of the Apostles and prophets, of 
saints and of angels, that cluster about the spread- 
ing portals, or take their stand in niches and on 
pinnacles on the upper stages of the buildings, are 
so fresh in their naturalness, so CTacefnl and elastic 
in pose, so full of brightness and tenderness in ex- 
pression, so pure and holy of aspect, that we feel 
that we never met with a company that seemed 
to realize better what is meant by ‘the body of 
Christian fellowship.' On the intellectnal side we 
trace in the figures and reliefs the working of ideas 
beyond the mental horizon of the carvers who 
actually achieved the work. At Amiens, for ex- 
ample, the subjects in the reliefs on the pedesWs 
that support the noble figures of the Jewish 
prophets, on the western frontj are dra'wn from 
the prophetic writings, and evince a knowledge 
of the Vul^te text that betokens the trained 
theologian ; hut if we take the sculpture as a whole, 
we cannot doubt that the minds of the carvers 
were Just as alert as their hands, and that the 
qualities in the work which we most admire are 
due not to the ecclesiastical directors of the under- 
taking, hut to the devotional feeling, the sense of 
beauty, and the freshly kindled love of nature, 
that m the France of that favoured epoch were 
so widely diffused throughout the community of 
artificers. It needs hardly to be said that the same 
qualities mark Gothic sculpture in other lands, 
and they are veiy' apparent in the beautiful recum- 
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bent effigies in stone or bronze in which English 
craftsmen of the 14th cent, achieved so mnch suc- 
cess. The ‘ Queen Eleanor ’ of Westminster Abbey 
and the ' Edward ll/ at Gloucester are among the 
best of these. English and German churches of 
the period are adorned with beautiful decorative 
sculpture, but the display is on a far smaller scale 
than is the case in central France. 

We turned pvay from representative art in the 
West at a time when it was dominated by a 
somewhat gloomy view of religion, and exercised 
itself largely on subjects which, like the crucified 
Saviour, laid stress on physical suffering. This 
applies chiefly to Italy, where in the early part of 
the ISth cent., while French and English Gothic 
art had unfolded itself in forms so varied and 
beautiful, little was being produced but unattrac- 
tive and coarsely executed pictures, on which the 
historians of Italian painting lavish all the terms 
of depreciation they can muster. The Gothic spirit 
is one of humanity and brightness, and it was the 
spread of this from central France to Italy that led 
to the revival of art in the Peninsula. This Gothic 
spirit became incorporated in St. Francis of Assisi. 
As Sabatier puts it ; 

* St. Francis is the friend of nature ; he is the man who sees 
in all creation the work of the Divine g'oodnesa, the efSuence 
of the eternal beauty . . . hence at the voice of the Umbrian 
reformer Italy began to recover herself ; she found again her 
sound sense and her good humour : she put away those ideas of 
pessimism and of death as a healthj; organism gets rid of the 
principles of disease. . . . Lifting himself as by the stroke of 
the wing to the religious life, Francis caused suddenly to shine 
forth before the eyes of his contemporaries a new ideal, in 
presence of which there disappeared all those strange and 
perverted sects, as the birds of night fly before the first rays 
of the sun ’ (Li/e 0 / SL Francis^ London, 1907, p. 45). 

The beneficent influence of the genial creed of 
St, Francis on the revival of I&lian painting 
is well understood, and in Giotto and Simone 
Martini, who at Florence and Siena respectively 
represent the coming in of the Gothic spirit of 
humanity and tenderness, we find this influence 
at work. It is worth noting also that a similar 
influence at a rather later date was exercised upon 
painting in Germany, and led to the beautiful art 
of the early school of Cologne. German repre- 
sentative art has often shown a tendency towards 
what is grotesque and terrible, and the popular 
early Dances of Death, or of the dead, are proof 
of this. In marked contrast to this tendency we 
find at Cologne in the last part of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th cent, a school of painting 
marked by the most delicate idyllic grace and 
tenderness, and by a pure devotional feeling that 
few Italian pictures can match. The art is really 
inspired by the so-called German mystics or ‘ Gottes- 
freunde,’ a body of men who without forming any 
sect or order felt themselves impelled to a religious 
life of more intense zeal than was shared by their 
fellows. Still remaining, like the early Franciscans 
in Italy, true sons of 9ie Church, they sought to 
make religion consist in a more intimate personal 
relation between the soul and God. When this 
relation was established, the soul became entirely 
filled with an ecstatic love that was not only the 
love of God but also the love of one’s neighbour, so 
that the perfectly holy man, it was said, might 
desire the Kingdom of heaven for his fellow-man 
even before himself. In this mood the mystics 
were visited by visions, but visions that presented 
only forms of oeauty. The fantastic and the grim, 
which have exercised such fascination over the 
Northern imagination, seldom appeared before the 
eyes of Heinrich Suso or his fellow-seers, hut their 
dreams were of lovely sights, of flowers, and even 
of celestial maidens to whom they were fain to 
offer adoration. Schnaase was perfectly right 
in connecting with this religious revival of the 
‘ Gottesfreunde ’ the Cologne school of idyllic 


religious painting associated with the names of 
Meister Wilhelm, Hermann Wynrich, and Stephen 
Lochner, the painter of the famous ‘ Dombild.^ 

5 . Development of Christian art from the 13 th 
to the i 6 th century. — We thus see in Italy and in 
Germany alike that the artistic revivals of the late 
13th and 14th cents, were preceded hy and based 
upon certain^ religions movements that set in 
in the direction of humane and tender feeling. 
The influence was essentially the same as that 
which formed the inspiration of Gothic art in 
France in the century before ; but whereas Gothic 
art is mainly decorative, we begin at the end of 
the 13th cent, to watch the development of paint- 
ing and sculpture on their representative sides till 
they become capable of expressing the de^er emo- 
tions with dramatic force and verity. Up to this 
period the artist had never disposed of adequate 
means for the representation of nature. However 
pure in feeling, however devotional, had been the 
art of the catacombs, or of the monastery, or of the 
Gothic church, however noble the single forms, 
however lively in action the groups, in the mosaics 
or in the historical pictures from the lives of Christ 
or of the Saints, the delineation was always sum- 
mary, the rendering of light and shade and per- 
spective crude or faulty. From the time of Giotto 
onwards two centuries are occupied with the de- 
velopment of painting and sculpture on the technical 
side, till they become in a true sense mirrors of 
nature and clear expressions of artistic thought. 
This is the epoch of what would be called par 
eoccellence Christian art, and lies between the end 
of the 13th and the close of the 16th cent, in 
Italy, between the end of the 14th and the middle 
of the 16th in Germany and Flanders. From Giotto 
to Tintoretto in the one case, from the early Cologne 
masters to Qninten Massy s of Antwerp in the other, 
painting and sculpture are Christian, in the sense 
that religions themes are preponderant, and that 
spiritual ideas are conveyed in a more or less dis- 
tinct and convincing form. It would be a mistake, 
however, to use the term ‘ Christian ’ of this art in 
too absolute a sense, for the power which the artist 
gradually obtained over his materials he exercised 
on a realistic rendering of nature that resulted in 
a progressive secularizing of the spirit of the art, 

I while the influence of the classical Renaissance of 
the 15th cent, acted potently in the same direction. 
All through the periods indicated, however, art 
that was in a strict sense Christian was being pro- 
duced, though not by every artist, nor, with certain 
exceptions, hy any artist at every time. 

The lives and works of the leading representa- 
tives of art in the periods indicated are so familiarly 
known that it will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this article to indicate in a few sentences the 
most prominent instances in which these artists 
embodied distinctly Christian ideas in their pro- 
ductions. 

(a) Italian Schools . — ^The artists of the school of 
Florence, with the exception of one or two of pro- 
nounced devotional feeling, such as Fra Angelico 
and Luca della Robbia, with others like Lorenzo di 
Credi and Fra Bartolommeo who were directly 
influenced by the revivalism of Savonarola, tooK 
their subjects as a rule from the human side, 
and are noted for characterization and for the 
dramatic presentation of scenes of interest rather 
than for pious preoccupations. These scenes are of 
a sacred character, but they are generally envisaged 
in their human aspects, as is notably the case with 
the greatest of the early Florentines, Giotto and 
Masaccio. Some of Giotto’s scenes from th e Passion 
of Christ at Padua, and Masaccio’s magnificent de- 
signs in the Carmine at Florence, are in the truest 
sense spiritually elevating ; but the effect is that 
of the sublime in art generally, and they are com- 
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parable with fine scenes in Shakespeare or iEschylus 
rather tlian with religious discourses. The same 
applies to some of the teclmicaily perfect achieve- 
ments in religious art of the masters of the 16th 
cent., who bowed before Masaccio*s genius in crea- 
tion thoxigh they disposed of far more advanced 
technical science in execution than he could pre- 
tend to. The most notable of these works from 
this ethical standpoint are Leonardo da Vinci’s 
‘Last Supper’ at Milan, Michelangelo’s frescoes 
on the roof of the Sistine Chapel at Eome, some of 
Raphaefs less academic compositions, numerous 
religious pieces by Titian and oy Giovanni Bellini, 
and the largest part of the work of Tintoretto. 
The single figures by these masters have the epic 
grandeur of those in the finest Christian mosaics, 
though we see them no longer in monumental re- 
pose, but alert and mobile and actuated by noble 
passion. The sacred scenes in which they figure 
are re-constructed on an intelligible scheme, though 
the deliberate intention of all the actions and de- 
tails is often so much in evidence that we are chilled 
by a certain made-up look in the composition. The 
V enetians are more successful than the Florentines 
or Raphael in giving to these scenes a convincing 
air of reality, because they see them from the first 
as a whole instead of building them up piece by- 
piece in conscious fashion. Perhaps the best of au 
these masterpieces for its direct religious impres- 
sion is Titiairs comparatively unpretending picture 
at Dresden known as the ‘ Tribute Money.’ Christ, 
tempted with the insidious query about the law- 
fulness of paying tribute to Cmsar, has asked to 
see the penny, which is brought to Him by His 
interlocutor, and the painter has emphasized the 
contrast between the noble, and at the same time 
tender and sympathetic, lineaments of the Lord 
and the screw^ed-up cynical features of the weather- 
beaten Pharisee who peers cunningly into His 
countenance. The hand of Christ, one of the most 
beautiful in art, contrasts effectively with the 
gnarled paw that is holding out the penny at 
which He points. The realization of the Christ 
of the Gospels and the creation of the adequate 
and beautiful type represent one of the triumphs 
of pictorial art. The imaginative power shown in 
some of Tintoretto’s vast sketches in oil, from re- 
limous themes, in the Scuola di San Rocco at 
Venice, has never been equalled, and Raphael’s 
cartoons are in comparison cold and academic. 
The great ‘Crucifixion’ of the former artist at 
San Rocco, and the ‘ Christ before Pilate ’ opposite 
to it, are sublime creations. 

The Italian painters of the first rank may be 
said to transcend the limits of an art that may 
technically be termed ‘ Christian,’ and to present 
the sublime of human nature in such a way as 
insensibly to raise the mind of the spectator to 
Divine things. There were, however, many artists 
of the second order whose devout feelings found a 
more direct expression in works to which the adjec- 
tive just used may with strictness be applied. The 
typical artist of this order was Fra Angelico, but 
the same spirit that animates his holy and beauti- 
ful paintings runs through the productions of the 
early Siennese and early Umbrian schools as a 
whole. Angelico’s religious frescoes in the cells 
of the dormitory at San Marco, Florence, afford us 
the most perfect example of an art wholly devoted 
to the purpose of lifting tihe soul of the beholder on 
the wings of aspiration. Every figure, every com- 
position, was a warning to leave the scenes of earth, 
and to join the celestial company around the Risen 
Christ, whose visionary form he constantly por- 
tmys. There is more power, more intensity, in 
his work than in that of the Sienese and early 
Umbrian painters, who in purity of soul and in 
simple piety are his counterparts. To match the 


religious design of Angelico, we must pass over a 
generation of artistic advance in techniq^ue, when 
we find in the fully accomplished painting of 
Franda and of Luini a devoutness equal to his 
own, joined with powers of execution to which he 
could lay no claim. The well-known ‘ Pietk ’ by 
Francia, in the London National Gallery, is a 
perfect piece of religious art, while the fragments 
of Luini’s frescoes have filled the corridor of the 
Brera with some of the loveliest shapes of virgin 
and saint and angel that Christian art has to show, 
(&) German and Flemuk Schooh, — Turning now 
from the religious art of Italy to the work of the 
early German and Flemish schools of the 15th 
cent., we find the fresh and innocent idyllic design 
of the early school of Cologne soon beset and over- 
come by the realism and the ugliness to which 
northern art has all along been ready to surrender 
itself. Out of this at the beginning of the 16th 
cent. Albrecht Diirer -with difficulty fought Ms 
way, and created an art in which deep feeling and 
phnosophicai thought triumphed over the char- 
acteristic defects of Teutonic design. Many of 
Durer’s religious pieces, especially those represent- 
ing the sufiering Christ, are profoundly impressive, 
ana were recognized by the Italians of his day as 
possessing qualities in design superior to those of 
their own productions. Durer’s finest works, how- 
ever, such as the picture of the four Apostles at 
Munich, and the world-famed engravings ‘ Melan- 
colia ’ and ‘ The Knight and Y)eath,’ are, like 
Michelangelo’s ‘ Prophets ’ in the Sistine chapel, 
ethically ^eat but not inspired by any sentiment 
that is distinctly Christian. It is worth notice 
that though Diirer remained all his life a medi- 
evalist and a faithful son of the old Church, he 
held strong views about Papal abuses, and ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for Luther and some 
others of the Reforming party. We find proof of 
this in his \vritings as well as in some of his paint- 
ings. Once he addresses Erasmus as the ‘ Knight 
of Christ,’ and bids him ‘ ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesus.’ There is a reference here, no doubt, 
to the figure in his own * Knight and Death.’ We 
find it hard to imagine Erasmus in mail and on a 
war-horse, and Lutheris would have been a better 
name to invoke I The ‘ Four Apostles,’ in the 
exaltation of Paul and John over Peter, betrays 
Lutheran prepossessions. In much of Durer’s 
work the German infatuation with the weird and 
terrible interferes with our lesthetic pleasure in its 
contemplation, but his "woodcuts from the Apoca- 
lypse, where these qualities were in place, are 
charged -with imaginative power. The pictures of 
the early Flemish religious painters, on the other 
hand, though in artistic rank they do not equal 
the masterpieces of Diirer, perpetuate in some de- 

g ree the idyllic charm and tenderness of the early 
olome masters, while in the work of Rog^ier van 
der Weyden and some others there is distinct de- 
votional intent. With regard to the founders of 
the school, the brothers van Eyck, we are in this 
difficulty; the known pictures of the younger, 
Jan, are on the whole realistic and secular, but 
there is a deeper note struck in the great altar- 
piece in which both brothers collaborated, the 
‘ Adoration of the Lamb ’ at Ghent ; and whether 
or not this is due to the profounder nature of the 
elder brother, Hubert, is one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of modem painting. This school culminates 
and ends with the work of Quinten Massys of 
Antwerp, who died in 1530, and whose two fine 
triptychs, in the Museums of Brussels and ^t- 
werp, exhibit the one a charming idyllic feelmg, 
and the other, in the representation of the subject 
of the ‘ Pieto,’ a dramatic power and pathos that 
make it a worthy last word of the early religious 
schools of painting north of the Alps. 
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Before passing on to the subject of Christian art 
under Protestantism, a few words may he said as 
to the later developments of religious painting on 
the older or pre-Reformation lines. We have seen 
that such painting in the Italy of the culminating 
period of the art tended to assume the form known 
as ‘ Academic/ in which sacred scenes and person- 
ages are represented in a somewhat ‘made-up’ 
fashion, and fail to iiMress us with any sense of 
reality and power. This form of religious art 
maintained itself through the 17th and 18th cents., 
especially, of course, in Catholic countries, but not 
in these alone. In ^ain, though the greatest 
master of the age, Velazquez, rarely exercised 
his genius on religious themes, painting of an 
ecclesiastical kind was necessarily much in evi- 
dence, and Murillo (1618-1682) is a very prolific 
and, on the whole, sympathetic representative of 
this form of art, on a somewhat popular plane. In 
the Catholic Netherlands, Vandyke, wno is more 
refined in his characterization than his master 
Rubens, painted some very good religious pictures 
of the conventional type, while his contemporary 
Eustache le Sueur in France (1617-1655) is one of 
the best of many artists of the second rank who 
exercised their talents on the familiar themes. 
Even in England religious pictures of the kind 
were painted, in the 17th cent, by Isaac Fuller, 
and in the 18th by Hogarth, who covered some 
very large canvases with religious compositions, 
the best of which is the ‘ Pool of Bethesda ’ on the 
staircase at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

A somewhat remarkable development of art of a 
decorative kind was indirectly the result of the Re- 
formation. This is the art of the so-called counter- 
Reformation largely engineered by the Jesuits. 
In the Jesuit churches, the most famous of which 
is the Gesh in Rome, built by Vignola in 1568, 
there was displayed decoration of the most sump- 
tuous possible land, embodying a protest against 
the Puritanism which had obtained a footing in 
the Church of the Reformation ; and this same 
style in decoration spread to other church interiors 
of the 17th cent., with a result which visitors to 
Rome, Ravenna, and other places never cease to 
deplore. 

Anton Springer has well characterized the style as one that 
‘ robbed architecture of its fitting repose, and by the introduc- 
tion of figures posed in startling attitudes, arous^ or convulsed 
by agency unseen, of curves instead of straight lines, of pillar 
piled upon pillar, substituted a turbulent unrwt. Not,* he 
says, * that the style * (called generally * Baroque ^ ‘ was with- 
out striking and artistic effect. An undoubted vigour in the 
disposition of detail, a feeling for vastness and pomp, together 
with an internal decoration which spared neither colour nor 
costly material to secure an effect of dazzling splendour : such 
are the distinguishing attributes of the Bairoque style as in 
Borne it is to be seen on every hand,* 

It is interesting to compare the spirit of ecclesi- 
astical decorative art of this artificial kind with 
that of the sincere, unpretending, though in its 
way equally elaborate art ofiered by the medisev^ 
monkish craftsman for the embellishment of his 
beloved fane. On a superficial view the motives 
may be held to be the same, but how immeasur- 
able the difference I It is this substratum of ethical 
interest belonging to the history of the arts that 
gives this subject its importance to the student of 
the successive phases of human culture. It is 
noteworthy how much more is made of the evi- 
dence of art in historical and sociological studies 
on the Continent than among ourselves. The 
British mind is unfortunately prepossessed with 
the idea that the arts are merely separable acci- 
dents, detachable ornaments of human life, and 
not, as was really the case in the past, modes of 
intimate expression in which the ideas of an age 
or a community found embodiment. 

III. Post-Bbforuation Period,— it was in- 
evitable that the Reformation should bring about 


a considerable change in the forms and the char- 
acter of Christian art. Assuming the least pos- 
sible alteration, let us see what would necessarily 
follow from the rejection of the Roman ecclesi- 
astical system. We will suppose that the Pro- 
testant continued to recognize, as he recognizes 
to-day, the value of the element of beauty in 
human life, and the suitability of art as a lorm 
for the expression of religious ideas. The Saints 
would none the less all but disappear from view, 
and with them would go their altars and altar- 
pieces, as well as the picturesque and varied stories 
which had supplied artists for centuries past with 
unnumbered themes. In some respects the situa- 
tion of the iconoclastic period would he repeated, 
and representations, such as that of the crucified 
Saviour, or the enthroned Madonna, which had 
attracted something like worship, would he ban- 
ished at once from the churches. The cessation of 
any demand for the large scenic paintings of the 
Last Things may at JBrst sight seem surprising, 
because in some of the reformed churches the 
doctrine of heaven or hell became of paramount 
importance. Wall paintings in churches, however, 
had. become so closely associated with doctrines 
and rites now repudiated that they were generally 
abandoned, and with them went the pictures of 
the Inferno that might otherwise have proved 
dear to Calvinistic hearts. This limitation of the 
artist’s range of possible subjects would, however, 
cause the subjects that remained to stand out in 
greater prominence. The person and life of Christ 
became of far greater relative importance under 
Protestantism, which refused to recognize the com- 
peting claims of Mary and the Saints. As the 
Bible was freely perused, the literary treasures of 
the Old Testament became more familiar posses- 
sions, and the prospective artist would in this way 
find ready for him in the bosom of the Reformed 
Churches a range of noble subjects of an absorbing 
religious interest. It must be noticed at the same 
time that, though sacred altar pieces and mural 
pictures went out of fashion, a new form of re- 
ligious art grew up in the Germany of the Refor- 
mation period and spread to other lands, in the 
shape of the engraved plates which were abundant 
in the earliest printed Protestant Bibles and Testa- 
ments and in pious books of other kinds. Lucas 
Cranach illustrated Luther’s Bible ; and Holbein, 
who in this aspect of his art was a child of the 
Reformation, has left ns classical examples in the 
‘ leones Historiamm Veteris Testamenti^— a series 
of Bible illustrations — and plates such as the 
‘ Christ the True Light/ of 1527. This was a very 
cheap and popular form of art, and made up to 
some extent for the loss of the monumental works. 
In all these Protestant designs it would be natural, 
though not inevitable, for the subjects to be ap- 
proached from the human side. So much had 
been made of the mystical element in religion in 
the older system, that the Reformers, though un- 
touched by rationalism, might he disposed to keep 
the miraemous in the background. 

It follows that under an enlightened Protestant 
regime there might he as much expenditure in 
architecture and on decoration as before, and the 
meeting-house of the Reformed congregation would 
have iust as much right to ‘ shine like the fields of 
Paradise’ as the monastic fane of four centuries 
earlier, while representative art possessed in the 
life of Christ upon earth, and in the doings of the 
Old Testament worthies, a range of subjects the 
value of which has just been indicated. The 
words of Luther are m this connexion very sig- 
nificant, when he said that he wished to see ^ 
arts, especially music, in the service of Rim who 
had created and had granted them to men, and 
repeated the old arguments in favour of pictures 
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as more suitable for the instruction of simple folks 
than discourses. As a fact, however, the altera- 
tion brought about at the Eefornmtion was far 
greater than we have just assumed. In Switzer- 
land, for instance, in Luther’s time pictures were 
condemned and banished as idolatrous ; while in 
Great Britain, to take another example, the re- 
action of the Keformation period went so far that 
under the title * monuments of superstition’ art- 
istic treasures of indescribable beauty and perfect 
innocence were ruthlessly destroyed. Between 
the first onslaught upon ecclesiastical pronerty on 
the part of Henry vilL and the edicts of Elizabeth 
that tried to put a stop to further vandalism, the 
loss to art was incalculable, and from this point 
of view those years of desolation and waste are 
among the darkest in our national annals. So 
richly equipped, however, were our English 
churches, ana so well established had been the 
pre-Eeformation tradition of beauty in the ap- 
paratus of worship, that, as in doctrine so here, a 
compromise was arrived at, and Christian art still 
recognized the Episcopal churches and cathedrals 
as its home, where, at any rate, it could dw'ell in 
peace till the Gothic revival of the early part of 
the 19th cent, fostered in it a new ^owth. 

It was among the non-Episcopiu sects in Eng- 
land, and especially in Scotland, that religious 
art fared worst. Like everything else in these 
churches, it was brought to the test of the letter of 
Scripture, and those parts of Scripture that were 
Iieltf at the time in special honour had little to say 
for it. A Biblical justification for art had always 
existed in the accounts of the Jewish temple and 
its ritual, and to these the lovers of art in medi- 
aeval days had appealed. Now, to the Presbyterian 
and the Independent, descriptions of temples and 
altars and priestly vestments and all the apparatus 
of ritual did not appeal, for all these things they 
could not away with, while of specially ClSistian 
or NT justification of art there was but small 
trace to be found in the Gospels. Their teaching, 
however broad it may be, ignores almost com- 
pletely this side of lim, which indeed would not 
naturally appeal to the Founder of Christianity in 
the temporal conditions under which His life was 
passed. His justification of the use made of the 
‘alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very 
costly ’ (Mk 14®) is in this respect notable, as it can 
be worked into the service of artistic theory. Some 
of the recorded sayings of Christ encourage a feel- 
ing for the beauty of natural objects, but the only 
one in the Synoptic Gospels bearing definitely on 
art is of rather the opposite character. * And as 
he went forth out of the temple, one of his dis- 
ciples saith unto him. Master, behold, what manner 
of stones and what manner of buildings I And 
Jesus said unto him, Seestthou these great build- 
ings t there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, which shall not be thrown down ’ (Mk 13^). 
The going forth from the Temple, if the tradition 
is a genuine one, was past the immense and 
splendid Hellenistic triple portico of Herod — the 
finest, Josephus says, in the world — and out under 
the vast substraetures of the Temple area ; so that 
the pride of the disciple in these glorious struc- 
tures must have been not a little disconcerted at 
the response. It was thus possible at the Infor- 
mation to find Scriptural justification of a n^a- 
tive kind for a starved and narrow view of art and 
beauty, as well as for one comparatively broad and 
liberal, and it is interesting to note that the fol- 
lowing out of the first view led to the extremes of 
rigid ruritaniam, best to be studied in the Scot- 
land of the 17th and 18th centuries ; while on the 
second was based, as we shall see, in Holland, a 
phase of religious art that is one of the glories of 
rrotestantism. 


1. Narrow view of art.— Edicts for the destruc- 
tion of w^orks, which the early Eeformers, like the 
Byzantine iconoclasts, stigmatized as ‘ idolatrous,’ 
were not confined to Great Britain, but were 
necessary consequences everywhere of the revolt 
from Home. How far they w^ere in each land 
actually carried out in practice depended on many 
causes. The destruction has been comparatively 
thorough in Scotland, but it must be remembered 
that south of the F orth, at any rate, this pulling 
down and breaking was due quite as much to the 
constant English ravages as to Scottish iconoclasm. 
The views of the first Scottish Reformers may he 
gathered from the so-called Buke of Disciplim of 
1560, where under ‘ The Thrid Heacl, tuiching the 
Abolissing of Idolatrie,’ we read as follows : 

* Afl we require Chiisfi Jesus to t>e trewlie preached, and his 
holie Sacramentis to be rychtlie ministerifc ; so can we not cease 
to reqnyre Idolatrie, with all monumentis and places of the 
same, as Abbayis, monkeries, freireis, nnnreis, chapellis, chan- 
fcreis, cathedrall kirkis, channoiinreis, colledges, others then 
presentlie are paroche Kirkis or Sculis, to be utterlie suppressed 
m all boundis and places of this Eealme. ... As also that 
Idolatrie may be removed from the presence of all personis 
of quhat estait or condition n that ever thai be, within this 
Eealrae. , . . 

* By Idolatrie we understand, the Mewre, Invocatioun of Sanctis, 
Adoratioun of Ymagis, and the keping and retenying of the 
same : and finallie all honoring- of uod, not conteaned in his 
holie Word" {Tfie IForJbt of John Km%^ ed. JDavid baiag, JMn- 
burgh, 1848, ii. 188). 

In accordance with the principles thus laid down, 
we find that, on July 25> 1567, the Lords of the 
Council, after receiving the alxlication of Queen 
Mary, affirmed certain articles of the Kirk, amongst 
which was their intention * to mte out, distroy, and 
allutirlie subvert all monumentis of ydolatre, and 
nanielie the odious and blasphemous mess’ {RegisUr 
of the Ffivg Council of Scotland, i. 536). That 
tiiis intention was not at the time fully carried 
out we may judge from the * Acts of the General 
Assembly’ under date July 29, 1640, where at a 
meeting in Aberdeen there was passed an *Act 
anent 5ie demolishing of Idolatrous monuments’ 
that is worded as follows : 

* Forasmuch as the Ai^mbly is informed that in divers places 
of this Mngdome, and speemify in the North parte of the same, 
many idolatrous monuments, erected and niade for religious 
worship, are yet extant, such as crucifixes, images of Christ, 
Mary, and saints depart^, ordaintes the said monuments to be 
taken down, demolikied, and destroyed, and that with all con- 
venient diligence* (Acts of the {Jemriu AssemMy, Edinbuigh, 
1643, p. 44). 

It is to be remembered that in Scotland it was 
nob a question merely of the Reformation, but of 
a long continued ana embittered contest against 
everything that savoured of Popei^, and in the 
course of this a good deal that might well have 
been saved was suSered to perish. Thus, the Buth- 
well Cross was thrown down and broken in 1642. 

2. Broad view of art. — was noticed above that 
on a broad and liberal Protestantism was based a 


jormed Christianity. The reference is to the Scrip- 
tural pictures produced in the Holland of the first 


half of the 17th cent., eg 
some of Ms scholars. 


_ by Rembrandt and 
blland' is the one country 


that developed a national art as an immediate 
sequel to its adoption of the principles of the Ee- 
formation. Protestant Germany might have done 
the same, but, owing to wars and the impoverish- 
ment of the country, art after the time of Bfirer 
ceased almost to be cultivated, and Biirer’s younger 
contemporaiy, Holbein, left Ms native country for 
England, which on her part, by her contented 
utilization of his services, showed her own indifier- 
ence to the work she was paying him to do. In 
Holland, a country both wealthy^ and energetic, 
art was national and at the same time Protestant, 
and in the latter aspect it was incorporate in Rem- 
brandt. 

A very large number of the drawings, etchings, 
and pictures by this master are on religious themes, 
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drawn from both the Old and the New Testaments. 
Many of these, such as the ‘jPassion^ series at 
Munich, are treated in a cold, almost academic 
fashion, though by no means on the conventional 
Italian lines ; but, on the other hand, there exists a 
body of his work on these subjects that is as fresh, 
as warm, as dramatic in feeling as it is rich and 
masterly in execution. Rembrandt, whose work 
in this kind, it must be confessed, stands almost 
alone, has shown us here how it is possible to treat 
the person and the acts of Christ in a spirit as 
far removed from mysticism on the one side as 
from rationalism on the other, so that His Divine 
majesty is as convincingly apparent as His homely 
aspect, His friendliness, His intimate sympathy 
with human joys and sorrows. The writer may be 
allowed here to quote a sentence or two from a 
work of his own on the master. 

*Ifc is instructive to take the central figure of the Christian 
story, and to note the different situations, idyllic, epic, and 
dramatic, in which Bembrandt has portrayed the figure of 
Christ. We see with what warmth of human feeling he has 
invested those scenes in which the Saviour, an infant or a grow- 
ing ^outh, makes holy by His presence the simple incidents of 
family life ; how he rises to the height of epic dignity when 
Christ moves, a mature and heroic form through the acts of His 
earthly ministry ; with how intimate a sympathy he withdraws 
the veil from the scars of agony, and displays the Man of 
Sorrows a sublime though pathetically human figure in the 
tragedy of His Pa^ion ; and finally, how he invests the Risen 
Form with a power and ^ace that have been made perfect 
through weakness and suffering, and completes the picture by 
embodying the eternal love that Christ revealed, in the father 
of the Prodigal ’ {Refinbrandt^ London, 1907, p. 279). 

There is no need for any extended description of 
these masterpieces by Rembrandt, which we must 
remember are as fine in colour or light and shade 
and in technical execution as they are in the in- 
tellectual and ethical qualities of their design. 
A word may be said on one of the less known 
pieces, the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen ’ at Bruns- 
wick. We all know the ‘Noli me Tangere’ by 
Titian in the London National Galley. It is a 
fine picture, hut how unconvincing I There is no 
mystery, no appeal to the imagination. The 
figures, while sympathetically rendered, are posed 
for purposes of composition ; the scene is full of 
dayHght, and there is a village close by on the hill. 
In the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen ’ at Brunswick, 
in the mysterious garden where the Risen Lord 
meets with Mary amidst the gloom of rocks and 
trees, a touch of light on the clouds above heralds 
the coming mom, out the shadows of night cling 
about the form of Christ, whose body emits a 
faint ghostly radiance. His hand plucks away 
the robe to which the adoring Magdalen would 
cling ; but the tender though reserved inclination 
of tlie head towards the woman, and the sym- 
pathetic gesture of the other hand, are loving- 
kindness embodied. We are there in the garden 
with the pair, and they both live before us. This, 
we feel. Is how they looked and acted. In the 
Louvre picture of ‘Christ at Emmaus,’ where He 
is known in the breaking of bread, an equally 
imaginative treatment invests the figure with an 
unearthly charm, that drew from the ^eat French 
critic Fromentin some of the most moquent sen- 
tences he ever penned : 

* Has any om ever yefc imagined Him thus, as He sits facing 
us there and breaks the bread as He broke it on the night of the 
Last Supper, so pale and so thin, in His pilgrim’s robe, with 
those darkened Hps on which suffering has left its traces : with 
the large soft brown eyes whose fml gaze He has directed 
upwards ... a living, breathing being, but yet one who has 
assuredly passed through the gates of death ? The attitude of 
this divme visitant with that intense ardour in a face whose 
features are hardly to be discerned, and expression is all in the 
movement of the lips and in the eyes— these traits inspired from 
what source one knows not, and produced one cannot tell how, 
are all of value inestimable. No other art has produced the like ; 
no one before Bembrandt, no one after him, has made us under- 
stand these things " {Metres ^ Autrefois^ Paris, 1890, p. 881). 

The homely warmth of feeling in Rembrandt’s 
‘ Holy Families,’ and in OT or Apocryphal pieces, 


such as those from the story of Tobit, of which he 
was especially fond, is just as satisfying in its way 
as the imaginative power just illustrated. There 
is also an intellectual side to his religious art, and 
we have the sense in looking at some of his pieces 
that he has thought out the subject and consciously 
arranged it, though this never results in that 
academic coldness which is the fault of so many 
accomplished Italian designs. The chief example 
is the famous etching called the ‘ 100 Florin Plate ’ 
or ‘Christ Healing the Sick.’ This is one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, and is well 
known though not always rightly interpreted. 
Sick persons, it is true, figure in the plate, but 
Christ is not healing them. The truth is that 
there is a great deal more in the piece than the 
descriptive title suggests. It is really an illustra- 
tion of Mt 19, and brings together a number of 
distinct persons and incidents, a unity being secured 
for the whole by the commanding dignity and 
beauty of the central figure. The words at the 
bemnning of the chapter, ‘ and great multitudes 
followed him ; and he healed them there,’ are the 
motive for the introduction on the right of the 
etching of that wonderful throng of the maimed 
and feeble and sickly that Rembrandt has rendered 
with such pathos and intimacy. The next verse, 
‘and there came unto him rharisees, tempting 
him,’ accounts for the company of the well-to-do 
on the left, whose shrewd and cynical faces and 
expressions of inquiry suggest the insidious queries 
with which they have come prepared. Christ, 
however, in the centre is attending to neither 
group, hut is holding out His hand in encourage- 
ment to a woman before Him who clasps a child in 
her arms, while Peter, by His side, is seeking to 
thrust her away. This is, of course, the ‘ Suffer 
the little children, and forbid them not,’ of the 
middle of the chapter; while in the richly clad 
figure of a youth, who sits musing with his face 
partly hidden by his hand, we recognize the young 
man ‘that had great possessions.’ The justice of 
the characterization throughout the piece makes it 
a real commentary on the passages illustrated, and 
the actual situation is brought before us in the 
lifelike impressive groups. 

It may cause surprise to find that Rembrandt’s 
treatment of these sacred themes is so broad and 
genial, because the Holland of his day was strongly 
Calvinistic, and religion wore generally a garb of 
austerity. Now, we possess a contemporary notice, 
according to which Rembrandt was a member of 
the religious sect called Mennonites ; and as the 
best of these Mennonites were on the whole Broad 
Churchmen of the Arminian persuasion, Rem- 
brandt’s upbringing may have given him liberal 
views on theology which will account for the com- 
prehensive charity which breathes from all his 
scriptural pieces. His very last picture, a large 
and solemn canvas at St. Petersburg, represents 
the ‘Return of the Prodigal Son,’ and in this 
moving presentment of the tattered and weary 
wanderer as he buried his shame-stricken face in 
the bosom of the father whose compassion fails 
not, we read the artist’s belief in an all-embracing 
Divine love. The effacement of the personality of 
the hapless truant has concentrated all the interest 
of the scene on the father, who presses him to his 
heart and gazes down on him with infinite pity 
and tenderness. He is not only the father of the 
parable, but the Eternal Love incorporate; and 
Rembrandt’s art becomes in the best sense an 
embodiment of the higher Christian thought. 

We may accordingly regard Rembrandt’s design 
as more satisfying to the religious sense of the 
liberal Protestant than that of any other artist, 
and with this as our standard may pass on to a 
brief critical survey of religious art as it has been 
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revived in varions experimental but interesting 
forms nearer onr own time. 

IV. MoDERJ^r Times.-— T he last part of the 
17th and the whole of the 18th cent, produced 
practically nothing in this style that was not a 
mere bloodless simulacrum of the academic art of 
the Florentine and Koman schools. An exception 
may be found at the close of the 18th cent, in the 
work of William Blake, who had genius enough in 
art and literature to have achieved true greatness, 
had that genius been trained and directed aright. 
Blake was exceptional, in his art a romanticist 
before his time, and belonring to the century of 
Coleridge rather than of Pope. Earlier in the 
same centmy, it is worth notice that even Hogarth 
in his religious pieces did not attempt the homely 
intimate style in which he might have succeeded, 
but adopted the conventional types of the Italian- 
izing figure painters of the time. The revived re- 
ligious art of the 19th cent, is the child of the 
romantic movement. This was a reaction against 
the predominant classicism of the latter half of the 
18th cent., and took the form partly of a return to 
nature in which Rousseau and Robert Bums were 
pioneers, and partly in a revived interest in what 
was mediawal, whioa began in Germany and spread 
to Great Britain and to France. In Germany m^i- 
Kvalism was a natural product, for her traditions 
of past greatness were rooted in the Middle Ages, 
and even a classicist like Goethe paid homage to 
these romantic bygone glories. A curious result 
in the sphere of religious art of this return to the 
Middle Ages has made itself seen in our own time 
in the pictures from the life of Christ by Eduard 
von Gebhardt, in which the costumes and the 
mm en seine are taken from the Germany of the 
15th century. What we know in our own country 
by the name of the * Gothic Revival * — a movement 
that led to the restoration of mediseval features in 
innumerable English churches and to the establish- 
ment of something like a cultus of the romantic in 
art — was at the basis of the very interesting artistic 
experiment known as pre-Raphaelitism, whOe the 
earlier religious painting of the German so-styled 
‘Nazarenes* w'as founded rather on the national 
self-consciousness of the German people firmly 
braced by the straggle against Napoleon; medi- 
sevalism, at any rate, played no part in it, for the 
Nazarenes lived and worked in Rome. Both these 
artistic movements, the German and the English, 
were sincere and earnest, even to the extreme of 
fanaticism, but the aesthetic result was in neither 
case wholly satisfactory. 

I. Nazarenes. The name ‘Nazarenes^ was 
applied in good-humoured banter to a company of 
young German painters who in the early years of 
the 19th cent, settled in Rome in an abandoned 
monastery, where they sought to re-constitute the 
life and work of the painters of the earlier religious 
schools. They were romanticists of the type that 
surrenders itself to idealism but recognizes no 
attraction in nature and the things of the real 
world. Hence their art draws its motives not 
directly ftrom nature, but at second hand from the 
works of the older masters. This secured a certain 
look of style in the comTOsitions ; but, on the other 
hand, the fi^gures lacked individual character, and 
the colouring was pale, fiat, and conventional. 
One good piece of work the Nazarenes accomplished 
early in their career, which has laid modem art 
nnder an obligation. In 1815 they re-introdneed 
the technique of fresco painting, which had been 
abandoned since the death of Raphael Mengs in 
1779, and with the aid of one of Mengs’s old 
journeymen executed successfully in the tme 
process a series of paintings in a room of the Casa 
Bartholdi on the Pincian at Rome. These paint- 
ings are from the story of Joseph, and have been 


removed to the National Gallery at Berlin, where 
they are in a good state of preservation. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Schadow, and Veit collaborated, and the 
works are among the best from an artistic point of 
view produced by the school. Modern German 
monumental wall-painting, which has fiourished 
through the century, had here its origin. 

Of the Nazarenes, Friedrich Overbeefc (1789- 
1869) was the most characteristic figure. A devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church, like most of his 
associates, he was intensely devotional, and his 
pictures breathe the same spirit of quiet and re- 
tiring devoutness that we have come to know in 
the early schools of Sienna and of Cologne. ‘ Art 
is to me/ he wrote once, * a harp on which I would 
fain hear always sounding hymns to the praise of 
the Lord.* The comparative absence from his 
works of the qualities of colour, light and shade, 
and handling, which are essential to the beauty of 
a modem picture, makes it unnecessary from the 
point of view of this article to consider them 
further. Cornelius (1783-1867) was a far stronger 
artist than Overbeck, and covered vast wall spaces 
in Munich and elsewhere mth compositions marked 
by learning and vigour, but lacking in warmth of 
feeling or sesthetic charm. His great fresco of the 
mediaeval subject of the ‘Last Judgment* in the 
Ludwigskirche at Munich, painted m 1840, may 
count as his masterpiece. 

On the same plane of art as the Nazarenes are 
a once esteemed painter of religious tiiemes, tlie 
Netherlander Ary Scheffer, and the accomplished 
Frenchman Hippolyte Flandrin, a pupil of Ingres, 
who executed beautifully drawn figure composi- 
tions on religious themes on the walls of Parisian 
churches, which are, however, tame in effect and 
wanting in charm of colour. Of ail this set of 
artists no one had in him so many elements of true 
greatness as the Aberdeen painter, WilHam Dyce. 
Had be been born in a time and in surroundings 
favourable to the development of monument^ 
figure painting, he would have been a great artist, 
for there is in bis design an originality and an 
intimacy of feeling, in Ms execution a firmness, 
that strike us at once as exceptional in this phase 
of art. Born in 1806, he met and was influenced 
by Overbeck in Italy, and Richard Muther in to 
Modem Fainting reckons him * with the Flandrin- 
Overbeck family,* though he notes that ‘where 
the Nazarenes produce a pallid, corpse-like effect, 
a deep and luminous quality of colour delights one 
in Byce’s pictures. He is finished in grace, and 
with this grace he combines the pure and quiet 
simplicity of the Umbrian masters. . . . There is 
something touching in his madonnas. ... A 
dreamy loveliness brings the heavenly figures 
nearer to ns* (iii. 5). The *St. John leading 
the Madonna to his Home,* in the Tate Gallery in 
London, is a good specimen of his art. 

2 . Pre-RaptoeHtes.— The religious art of the 
19th cent, received a contribution of some value 
from tbe English pre-Raphaelites. Shortly before 
1850 three or four young artists in London fonnd 
themselves drawn together by something of the 
same feeling in art that had actuated the Naza- 
renes. They revolted against the academic con- 
ventions with which the name of Raphael was 
specially connected, and discerned salvation for art 
only in a return to the sincerity and simplicity 
of the X6th century. Unlike the Nazarenes, how- 
ever, they had a strong feeling for nature, and it 
was from the first one of their principles that 
every part of a picture should be painted with the 
most scrupulous caxe directly from the living person 
or the natural object. The title ‘ Pre-Ra^aeto 
Brotherhood* and the mystic initials ‘P.R.B. 
which appeared after their i^gnatures on them 
pmntings, were the outward signs of a union which 
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ultimately included seven members, and^ the fact 
that two or three were writers explains the fact 
that the movement was from the first as much 
literary as purely artistic. The three original 
members, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and John Everett Millais, are the only ones who 
need be mentioned here. Their intense earnest- 
ness, combined with their study of the early Italian 
masters, led them to reli^ous themes, though these 
were not exclusively their objective. Indeed, they 
were before all things romanticists, and may be 
claimed by the Gothic Revival as its spiritual off- 
spring. They were devoted to the poets, and some 
of the best things they accomplished in art are the 
illustrations to Tennyson's Poeim published by 
Moxon in 1857. In Rossetti this tendency was 
particnlarly marked, and he ultimately confined 
himself as a painter to the romantic field, in the 
cultivation of which he was followed by Edward 
Burne Jones. This romantic and poetic vein kept 
their devotion to the facts of nature from falling 
into mere realism, so that in their nictures we dis- 
cern a curiously matter-of-fact renuering^ of acces- 
sories, while the whole scene may he a fairyland of 
a poet’s creation. 

Of the distinctly relimons pictures of the school, 
the best were some of the earliest. In 1849 and 
1850 Rossetti exhibited the quaint but fascinating 
‘ Girlhood of the Virgin Mary,’ where the figures 
are portraits of the painter’s nearest relatives, and 
the ‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini ’ which has now happily 
found a home in the national collection. For 
naimU of feeling and poetic charm it is one of the 
loveliest pictures ever painted, and in its trans- 
parent sincerity it might have shamed into noth- 
ingness the commonplace conventional painting in 
vogue in the England of the time. The early 
Mnlais of 1850, ‘ The Child Christ in the Workshop 
of Joseph,’ a far more ambitious piece, is perhaps, 
artistically speaking, the best religious production 
of the school ; for Millais, as his after career showed, 
was far more highly endowed as a practician than 
any of his associates. Holman Hunt’s universally 
known ‘ Light of the World’ appeared in 1854, and 
this artist has maintained throughout his long and 
honourable artistic career the same religious ear- 
nestness, combined with the pre-Raphaelite faith- 
fulness in details. ‘ In the whole history of art 
there are no religious pictures in which uncom- 
promising naturaEsm has made so remarkable an 
alliance with a pietistic depth of ideas’ (Muther, 
Modern Fainting^ iii. 12). 

From the artistic point of view it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the plan of copying nature in a 
picture detail by detail does not really secure the 
truth aimed at, and with the pre-Raphaelites its 
adoption was dne to intellectual rather than to 
purely artistic considerations. The experiment 
was of value in its time as a protest against the 
vague conventional rendering of nature with uo 
true knowledge behind it, which was then the 
fashion in the English school, and to the non- 
artistic the principle will always seem attractive 
because of its ethical sound, hut, as Horace says 
in the Ars Foetica (line 31) : 

* In vitium ducit culp» fuga, si caret arte,’ 
and the way to represent nature truthfully in the 
artistic sense is not to copy hit by bit, but to 
render the general aspect of things in their true 
relations of tone and colour. This is the real diffi- 
culty of painting, and an impressionist study that 
secures stbsolute truth in these relations is at once 
far more difficult, and far better as art, than the 
most elaborate rendering of individual details with 
meticulous exactness. An English painter, pos- 
sessed of a shrewd wit, tried the pre-Raphaelite 
method about 1850, but gave it up, saying, ‘ This 
cannot be right, it is too easy!’ Hence it has 


I come about that many a pre-Raphaelite painter 
' who has carried out this principle of work has 
been, as Horace goes on to say: 

‘ Infelix opens summa, quia ponere totum j Nesciet.* 
Moreover, exact piece-hy-piece rendering leads too 
often to a hardness in delineation that is destruc- 
tive of pictorial efiect, and when this is combined 
with crude and inharmonious colouring, the result 
from an aesthetic point of view may be disastrous. 
At the same time, though pre-Rapnaelite pictures 
vary greatly in their artistic value, they are always 
to he respected for their earnestness and sincerity, 
and some of those on Biblical themes will ever 
remain prominent and justly-honoured representa- 
tions of an interesting modern phase of Christian 
art. 

3.^ Modern experiments. — One last phase of 
Christian art remains to be noticed, bringing us 
quite to our own day. The reference is to certain 
endeavours to secure convincing verisimilitude in 
the pictorial representation of Biblical scenes by 
the abandonment of all the time-worn conventions 
of academic design, and by the use of local types, 
costumes, accessories, and setting. This experi- 
ment has been tried in various forms, and always 
with sincerity and devout feeling. So far as these 
qualities are concerned, the works already noticed 
of the German von Gebhardt, whose ‘ Last Supper,’ 
painted in 1870, is well known in this country 
through reproductions, are equal to the best ; hut 
his curious convention of a 15th cent, mise en seine 
gives them a position apart. One form which this 
work has taken is to place the events of the life of 
Christ in an Oriental setting, carefully elaborated 
from a study of the Palestine of to-day. The idea 
was first started earlier in the 19th cent., when the 
attention of artists was turned for the first time to 
Oriental subjects. Horace Vernet, on his Eastern 
tour in 1840, had noticed that the scenes of the 
Bible stories were laid in the East, and should be 
represented in Oriental settings. This was actu- 
ally attempted by Holman Hunt, who painted re- 
ligious pictures in Jerusalem and by the shore of 
the Dead Sea. Some German artists sought the 
same end by the adoption for the NT characters of 
the types of modem scions of the Hebrew race; 
but it has been reserved for a French and a Scot- 
tish painter of our own time to work the idea out 
with completeness. Both James Tissot, a French 
artist known first for his pictures of modem fashion- 
able life, and William Hole, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, conceived the idea of portraying the 
various incidents of the earthly ministry of Christ 
as they might happen in the Palestine of to-day. 
The lighting and colour of the landscapes, the 
forms of nature and of buildings, the attitudes of 
the figures and their costumes, the furniture, the 
accessories, are aU drawn from actual life, as it can 
he studied to-day on the Mount of Olives, by the 
Sea of Tiberias, or at Bethany. The resulting 
pictures, made accessible by popular reproductions, 
are fuU of interest, and at every turn furnish some 
new suggestion that makes us realize and interpret 
better the familiar scenes. They are, however, in 
both cases comparatively small water colours and 
do not aim at greatness of effect. Indeed, the 
elaboration of the interesting detail often inter- 
feres with the general impression of a scene in its 
ethical or religious aspects. They are, nevertheless, 
valuable contributions to the religious art of our 
day. 

An experiment in quite another direction has 
been made, also in our own day, by one or two 
German artists, of whom the most important is 
Fritz von Uhde. Von Uhde is probably the best 
painter of all those who have given themselves in 
this latest epoch to Scriptural themes, and his 
work has more of the quality we have learned to 
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admire in Keml)randt than that of any of the other 
moderns. There is no attempt here at archaeological 
correctness, and the idea of an Oriental setting never 
crosses the artist’s mind. On the contrary, he takes 
the actnal scenes in town or villa|e or country of 
the Germany of his own day, and imamn^ Christ 
introduced into them, and dealing with those He 
meets as He dealt with His fellow-countrymen in 
Palestine. In ‘ The Sermon on the Mount ’ Christ 
is seated on a modern wooden bench in the fields, 
and is discoursing to a group of German peasant 
women and children, on the outskirts of which 
hang the men who are going home from their work, 
with their tools over their snoulders, * Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ at Leipzig, shows us the 
interior of a modern schoolroom m a small town, 
where the master stands in the background, while 
a group of children of all ages are gathered some- 
what timidly near the chair on which a stranger, 
who has just entered, has taken his seat. This 
stranger is Christ, and we are made to see that He 
is grsSually drawing the little ones to Himself by 
the magnetism of His personality. In other pieces 
we see Christ entering a peasant home, or sitting at 
meat with His friends, as at the Last Supper ; or, 
again, with a frank acceptance of the mystical, 
the artist has given us the scenes of the Annuncia- 
tion or the Nativity. The pictures are always 
serious, devout, and at the same time warm with 
human feeling, and often touched with idyllic 
charm. Their quality as works of art gives them 
an equally high place with that which they claim 
as achievements in religious design. 

The name of Rembrandt was mentioned above 
in connexion with these homely renderings of 
sacred scenes. Rembrandt, like von Uhde, in the 
best of his pictures took the setting from Ms o%vn 
surroundiuga, though he indulges not sddom in 
Oriental vestments and in Jewish types. These 
surroundings are, however, in the first place, very 
much generalized, so that they might almost do 
for any age and country ; and, m the second place, 
they are as unfamiliar in the eyes of 20th cent. 
Britons as if they were genuine Oriental transcripts. 
Hence the setting of Rembrandt’s piec^ taikes 
them to that distance from us which is necessary 
in order to let the imagination have free play. In 
the paintings of our own time, on the other hand, 
both the Oriental backgrounds and the modem 
ones are too real and too familiar, and the appear- 
ance against them of Christ and the Apostle seems 
forced and almost theatrical. If we recognize who 
the sacred personages are, they do not appe^ to 
live in these surroundings, but to have come in in 
a disguise, and we half expwt their interlocutors 
to be finding them out. On the other hand, if 
we accept them as modem Orientals or modem 
Europeans, we cannot readily realize their unique 
character and greatness. They have been brought 
down too effectively from the ideal to the actual 
sphere. 

Smwtofy. — ^Ih the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to dworibe ana to analyze, from the 
points of view indicated at the begmningof tMs 
article, the chief phases of religious art as they 
have manifested themselves through the Christian 
centuries. There have been two sides to the 
activity of Christian artists, each of wMoh may 
here suitably receive a final word. 

(1) On the one hand, their activity has been 
essentially d&ooratw€^ and their spirit has been 
that of the monkish craftsman of the 11th, the 
Gothic mason and carver of the 13th centuries j 
all they could make or do they were zealous to 
offer on the altar of Christian service. Theirs was 
the gift of beauty to the Creator of all beauty-— 
a grateful rendering back of the boon so lavishly 
bestowed, the gift of skill md. care to the Lord of 


the inventive brain and cunning hand. How far, 
■we may ask, can we in these modern days enter 
into the spirit^ of those mediieval craftsmen, and 
turn any artistic gifts we may possess to tliis high 
service ! Unlike the men of old, we have in these 
days almost to justify the bare existence of the cult 
of beauty and of art, for these are not a natural and 
necessary part of our lives. We have seen how 
the practice of the arts in early Christian and 
monastic surroundings followed inevitably from 
the fact that life without this element of art was 
in those days impossible. With us it is something 
extra, and is as a consequence challenged to give 
an account of itself. That idea of an opposition 
between the life of art and the practical life of 
service to one’s fellows, which underlies Tennyson’s 
* Palace of Art,’ is not justified by the facts of the 
world. It is perfectly possible, as we can learn by 
looking around us, to combine the practical with 
the contemplative life, and to exercise the aesthetic 
facnlties without any mthdraw'al from the sphere 
of the actual. It is true that there are those who 
do so withdraw themselves, but it does not follow 
that they are tempted away by the allurements of 
the imagination. It may very w^ell be that they 
are morbid and self-absorbed, and if a field of 
activity did not oiler itself in the esthetic sphere, 
their life might decline to a much lower level. The 
pleasures of art are, at any rate, innocent, and 
if they do not necessarily ennoble the character, 
they at least refine the taste. 

We saw that the medieeval artist-monk exalted 
the practice of the crafts that produce beautiful 
things as not only a function of human nature but 
a law of the universe at large. There is a narrow 
religiosity that is afraid of a human nature so 
ammy endowed, and w^ould confine its activity 
within much closer limits. In the churches of 
to-day, however, this timid creed is already an 
anachronism, and most of those which have Puritan 
traditions at their back accept to-day the broader 
view to wMch, at any rate, the student of the 
Mstoiy of Christian art must feel liimself forced. 
And if this energy of art is not only wdiolesome, 
bnt even in a sense enjoined, in wmat can it be 
more fittingly expended than in that service to 
•which we have seen it devoted through the 
centuries t The time is now past when the 
square bam-like meeting-house, the bare walls, 
the homely fittings, comd satisfy the cultured 
worshipper. 

It is true, and must never be forgotten, that the 
outward show is as a mere nothing to the * truth 
in the inward parts,’ which is demanded as much 
from churches and congregations aa from indi- 
viduals; and if worship were less sincere in a 
beautiful and richly adorned fane than in a 
simple room, it is the art that would have to he 
sacrificed. It is true also that in parte of our own 
country a sacred tradition of unselfish piety, of 
heroic endurance, clings to these whitewashed 
walls that for generations j^t have looked down 
on the defenders of a creed for which they were 
ready at any moment to give up their possesions 
or their lives. The Church at large could ill spare 
the Puritan spirit, and must strive to reteln what 
is best in this, while contesting some of its nega- 
tions The introduction of instrumental music 
into the act of worship, and of the element of ^ 
and beauty into its material apparatus and its 
home, is in principle conceded almost everywhere in 
Christendom, and there is every reason why the 
mediaeval tradition should be revived, and these 
things not merely accepted as a fashion, but 
embraced with the godly joy and pride of the 
older days. 

(2) On the other hand, the activity of Christian 
artiste has been exercised not merely on the 
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creation of what is beantiful, but on representa- 
tions of sacred scenes and personages, or symbolic 
shows that had a didactic purpose. This work, as 
we have seen, has taken several different forms. 
We may distinguish here: {a) the liturgical, 
doctrinal, or allusive composition, which began, as 
we saw, in the catacombs, and flourished greatly, 
in the form especially of the pictures of the Last 
Things, in the later mediaeval period; (5) the 
devotional picture, represented centrally in the 
work of Fra Angelico, in which the specially 
Christian virtues of humility, devotedness, self- 
abandonment, are brought to view and their 
practice inculcated ; (c) the historical r^resenta- 
tion from the life of Christ or of OT or NT 
worthies — ^a form of art that we have come across 
in many shapes, and in which at one time the 
mystical, at another the human, element is most 
apparent ; and [d) the great work of art in which 
a supreme master like Michelangelo has created 
types that are profoundly ethical, though not in 
the distinctive sense Christian. 

How is each of these forms of religious art 
related to the Christian thought of enlightened 
Protestantism ? 

(a) The ffrst kind of picture has ceased for Pro- 
testants to have any didactic or specially religious 
significance, and is regarded rather from the intel- 
lectual point of view as an embodiment of poetic 
thought. The designs of William Blake are of this 
kind, and a good modem instance may be found in 
the allusive symbolical designs which, with charm- 
ing decorative feeling, Mrs. Traquair has executed 
in the * Song School ’ of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Cathedral and the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Edinburgh, as well as in other buildings. Such 
works belong more to the domain of poetry and 
mysticism than to that of religion in the strict 
sense of the term. They answer to a special phase 
of artistic feeling both in the creator of them and 
in the spectator, and, in fact, they repel some 
sincere lovers of art just as strongly as they attract 
others. So long as there are artists and lovers of 
art, the temperament of some of these will turn 
them in the direction of works of the kind. This 
phase of religious art is illustrated also by some of 
the productions of G. F. Watts, an artist of genius 
who was meant to he a great painter, hnt was 
drawn aside from the direct course by the copious- 
ness and insistence of his intellectual ideas. 

{h) The time will never come when we shall 
cease to take delight in the purity and devoutness 
of the devotional pictures of the early schools of 
religious art in Germany and in Italy. In so far 
as tliey express the specially Christian temper of 
humility and dependence, and reveal to us inno- 
cence and love and the spirit of service embodied 
in the Virgin mother, in saint, and in angel, they 
will always have a message for those religiousiy 
susceptible. The harsh theological words ‘Hagi- 
ology,’ ‘ Mariolatry,’ and the like need not disturb 
our contemplative enjoyment of these simple and 
sincere expressions of a faith which in the great 
essentials was the same as our own. The works 
are, at the same time, removed into the historical 
region by the fact that the whole religious milieu 
which conditioned them at their forthcoming is so 
difierent from onrs. We regard them with interest 
and affection, but recognize them as not belong- 
ing to our own time or our own range of religious 
ideas. 

(c) The historical treatment of the life of Christ 
or of the scenes of the OT is a matter that concerns 
us in these days and in Protestant surroundings far 
more nearly. It corresponds with the modem in- 
terest in the facts of the past, and with the (partly 
rationalistic) tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christianity. Notice has been taken in 


what has gone before of the many attempts which 
have been made in art, throughout post-Keforma- 
tion times, to bring home with convincing force to 
the spectator the personality, and the significance 
of the acts, of Christ. The difficulty has always 
been, on the one hand, to avoid what is mystical, 
with all the other conventions of the professed re- 
ligious schools ; and, on the other, to prevent such 
a modernizing of the mise eu seine as may destroy 
the air of remoteness from the ordinary world and 
of ethical supremacy, which should belong to the 
person of the protagonist. Eemhrandt, as we have 
seen, has succeeded here where many have failed ; 
and when the whole body of his work on relig- 
ious themes is placed in accessible form before 
the public, as has been proposed, he will prob- 
ably he recognized by all as the greatest religious 
artist of whom the history of painting hears 
record. 

{d) The impression of the Sublime, when con- 
veyed either by the appearances of nature or by 
those of art, is always in one sense a religious 
impression, for it implies a chastening, and, in the 
Aristotelian sense, a purifying, of the individual 
emotions by the recognition of what is tran- 
scendently great. This greatness is not hostile 
or terrifying, for the aesthetic impression of the 
Sublime is destroyed when the being is shaken 
or cowed through fear, but it represents, as it 
were, a challenge, to which we respond by bracing 
up the powers, and by measuring ourselves with it 
in the strength of free intelligence and in a certain 
confidence that does not preclude humility. So the 
human spirit, in the contemplation of the Divine, 
is not crushed, hut raised and strengthened. Now, 
of all the functions that the arts of form can 
exercise for the higher service of man, none is 
greater than that of presenting human nature 
before us in aspects of such grandeur that we 
feel in a measure brought into contact with 
the Divine. The ordinary levels of human great- 
ness are transcended by these exceptional crea- 
tions of art, and our spirit is uplifted in response. 
The impression thus produced is religious, but 
it is quite apart from any particular creed. It 
takes us into a region where all creeds are merged 
in the one all-embracing conception of the God- 
head, supreme in goodness as in power. It fol- 
lows from this that all art which rises to this 
ethical level is religious art, whatever the creed of 
its creator; and from this point of view the master- 
works of the Hellenic sculptor may claim a position 
by the side of the designs of a Michelangelo, or of 
any other creative artist of the Christian period. 
The impressiveness of a great work of art depends 
largely on the simplicity as well as the force of 
ite message, and it is not by inculcating any 
special doctrines of religion but by raising the 
whole being into communion with the highest that 
art may best serve the spiritual needs of mankind. 

HTBRATimE. — For the whole subject up to the end of the 
medisBval period, the standard work is Schnaase, Geschickte 
der bildffn^n Diisseldorf, 1866, etc. See also Wolt- 

mann, History of Painting^ En?. tr., London, 1880, vol. i. 
Baum-Geyer, Kirckengeschichte fur das evangelisehe 
Munich, 1902 (illustrated), gives a very good view of the 
bearing of the phenomena of art on the life of the Church at 
different periods. The following are more special works : for 
Early Christian Art, H. Leclercq, Manuel d’arcMologie chr6- 
tienne, Paris, 1907 ; for monastic, Theophilus, Sehedula J)u 
versarum Artiwm^ ed. Hg, Vienna, 1874 ; for Gothic, Gonse, 
L'Art gothiqm, Paris, 1891 ; MSle, L’Art religimx du jwu® 
siicle m France, Paris, 1902 ; for Italian, Venturi, Storia dell* 
arte Ualiana, Milan, 1901, etc.; for Flemish, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Early Flemish Painters, London, 1872 ; for the 
engraved work of the Reformation period, Woltmann, Holbein 
und seine Zeit^, Leipzig, 1874 ; for Rembrandt, Baldwin 
Brown, Rembrandt : a Study of his Life and Work, London, 
1907 ; for modem developments generally, Muther, History of 
Mod^n Painting, Eng. tr., 2nded., 4 vols., London, 1907, with 
full bibliographies of &e various artists and schools. 

G. Baldwin Brown. 
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ART IN MANUSCRIPTS (Christian).* — 
There is no form of Christian pictorial art that haa 
come down to us from the Sliddle Ages in such 
ahundance, in such variety, and in such a genuine 
and unaltered condition, as the art of miniature- 
painting for the illustration and decoration of manu- 
scripts. Isolated examples dating from the 4th cent, 
to the 8th may be found scattered through the great 
libraries of Europe, while others from the 9th cent- 
onwards exist in considerable numbers, not only in 
pul)lic libraries but in many private collections— 
and this in spite of the enormous destruction that 
has taken ptat;e through their being little cared 
for, or iitnrgically out of date, or the objects of 
fanatical hatred. There is no doubt that the 
manuscripts thus destroyed must he numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. At the same time, it must 
not be concluded that the majorit;^ of these, or even 
a large percentage, were as attractively written and 
illustrated as the precious volumes exposed in our 
museums. A glance at the contents of any con- 
siderable medieeval library, like those of Hereford 
Cathedral and some of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, shows us how commonplace and 
dull and full of tiresome contractions was the 
everyday scholars book, and that in nine cases out 
of ten the loss of them would not be a matter for 
artistic regret. The richly painted manuscripts on 
the whitest vellum were done either as furniture 
for lectern and altar, in keeping with the other 
splendours and adornments oi a great church, or 
for the use of wealthy laymen and ecclesiastics, 
who sometimes read them as little as a modeni 
student reads the Mitiom de bixe that he buys of 
poems that he has learned to love in a homely 
setting. St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, makes 
light of such possessions. * Let those who care for 
them,* he says, * own books that are old, or written 
with gold and silver on purple skins. All I need 
is a good text.* This sentence shows that the 
spirit of the fastidious book-lover was already 
abroad in the 4th century. It is perhaps a matter 
for congratulation that not every one had so austere 
a taste as St. Jerome. 

The earliest examples of painted books that 
have survived in Europe are two Vergils of the 
3rd or 4th cent, in tne Vatican Library; but 
these do not come within the scope of the present 
article, which deals only with this branch of art 
in relation to Christianity. As might be expected, 
nearly all the earliest Christian manuscripts that 
exist are either Bibles or portions of Bibles, 
beginning with the Vienna Genesis of the 5th 
cent., which contains eighty-eight miniatures, and 
leading to the Ashbuxnnam Fentateuch, written 
at Tours in the 7th cent, and adorned with nineteen 
large pictures. This is now in the Bibliothfeque 
Nationals at Paris. Of the same century is the 
famous copy of the Gros;^i» known as the Book of 
K^Us at Trinity College, JDublin. This book, which 
is at once the earliest and the finest of the Celtic 
manuscripts, was written by a scribe or scribe of 
the utmost accomplishment, and ornamented with 
initials and other la^er decorations of miraculously 
interwoven lines. The Irish decorators, however, 
while rifted with a sureness of hand that is almost 
beyond belief, were totally lacking in the higher 
qualities of imarination, and when confronted with 
a subject like me Crucifixion, showed as lament- 
able an inability as the veriest savage to draw and 
compose the human figure. Next after the Book 
of Kells the best-known example of this style is 
the Lindisfarm Gospels at the British Museum 
(fig. 1, p. 890), which, thou^ not executed in 
Ireland, belongs to the same Celtic tradition and 
to approximately the same date. All subsequent 
examples, which do not owe a new development 
* Art IK MSS (Jew.) see p. 872*. 


to external influences, show a falling off from rhis 
high standard. There was, in fact, in the system 
of the Celtic draughtsmen no human element oi 
element of growth, and when once they had 
achieved the mathematically perfect, only decad- 
ence and repetition lay l>eiore them. Neverthe- 
less, their consummate skill in ornamental design 
gives them a unique place in the history of bwk 
decoration, and was not without some effect on 
later schools in other countries, though always 
in subordination to tlie more emotional impulses 
derived from Borne and Constantinople. 

Pictorial ly the Koman school, best exhibited in 
the paintings of the Catacombs, bequeathed but 
little that we can admire to the book-decorators 
of the Middle Ages, though as late m the 10th cent 
books were illustrated with pictures, usually dead 
both in colour and expression, that differed scarcely 
at all from their classical prototypes. The Byzan- 
tine pictures in copies of the Clreek Gospels and 
Lives of Saints written at Constantinople, Ml of 
Oriental blendings of gold and brilliant colour, and 
with a seriousness of intention quite absent from 
most of the classical figure-work, had a far wider 
and more vivifying influence on the art of the 
West Under lioman and Byzantine influences, 
either separate or combined, a series of sumptuous 
l>ooks, usually copies of the Latin Gospels, and 
some of them written entirely in letters of gold, 
were produced on the Continent between the 
8th and Pith centuries. By the latter century, 
Byzantine art, having reached an academical stage 
which allowed of no further evolution, was, as it 
were, frozen and crystallized into forms which in 
Euasia survive unaltered to the present day. 

Meanwhile, in England, and especially at Win- 
chester, a notable school of lx>ok -decoration had 
arisen. The most famous example of this school 
is a Bemdictional belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, which was written at Winchester for Bishop 
jEthelwold between the^ years 963 and 984. A 
similar Bemdiciitmalf written a few years later for 
Archbishop Bobert of Jumifeges, is now in the 
public library at Eouen. The British Museum is 
rich in productions of this school, beginning with 
Kinff Edgar^s Charter of Hyde Abbey (fig. 2, p. 
890), written entirely in gold in 966 and enriched 
with a beautiful frontispiece, in which the figures 
are drawn with much animation and clad in the 
fluttering draperies characteristic of the English 
miniaturists of the 10th and 11 th centuries. 

During these centuries and for some time longer, 
it is not too much to say that English book- 
illustration was the finest m Europe. Until the 
end of the 13th cent. Italian pictorial art was 
much less inventive and energetic than that of 
England and Prance, while Germany was likewise 
under a weight of enervative 'Byzantine tradition, 
which seems to have prevented its producing more 
than a trifling number of books of notable merit 
between the 12th cent, and the time of the inven- 
tion of printing. In the monasteries of Flanders, 
Hainauft, and Artois, many stately books were 
written and illuminated, but in the reign of St. 
Louis the fame of the University of Paris attracted 
scholars and artists from all Christendom, who 
thenceforth made Paris the intellectual centre of 
Europe. In their train came a body of writers 
and ulurainators, independent of the monasteries, 
who shook off the Byzantine fetters before Giotto 
and Cimabue were bom, and produced work of an 
extraordinary and almost feminine refinement of 
execution, which is no attractive than the 
manly vigour which is more especially English (fig. 
3, p. 891). For a wMle the two countries ran an 
even race, but by th© middle of the 14th cent, the 
French illuminators had gone far beyond their 
English rivals, and in the second half of the 15th 
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cent. English patrons were so ill-served by their 
countrymen that they had to send to Bruges and 
Paris for their painted prayer-books and romances. 

To the Italian scril:^s of the 15th cent, belongs 
the distinction of having discarded the Gothic or 
black letter, which by that time had reached a 
cramped and ugly stage, in favour of the more 
rounded and legible forms of the 11th and 12th 
cents., littera antiqtm as it was called when re- 
introduced, * Roman letter ’ as we now call it (figs. 
4, 5, pp. 891, 892). This revival was soon seen to 
be a reasonable one, and was adopted in all literary 
countries except Germany, winch is only now com- 
ing into line with her Western neighbours. It 
was under the influence of the Renaissance that 
the finest illuminated books were produced in 
Italy. These were largely copies of the Latin 
classics; but many exquisite prayer-books were 
written, especially in Florence, ISiaples, Ferrara, 
and Venice, for members of the great families. 
Of Spanish ilinminated books not many have 
survived, and these nsnally owe nearly every- 
thing to artistic influences from Naples or Bruges. 
In the latter city enormous quantities of dainty 
prayer - books were manufactured towards the 
end of the 15th century. The chief features 
of these books are the use of sprays of natural 
flowers and foliage in the borders, and the delicacy 
of the landscape backgrounds to tbe pictures. 
Dutch books are remarkable at once for great 
dexterity of execution and for a bluntness of 
conception which prevents their ever being in the 
first rank as works of art. 

And now as to the types of manuscripts that were 
most freqxiently illustrated. With few and mostly 
fragmentary exceptions, all liturgical books earlier 
than the 13th cent, have perished, having been 
worn out, or cast aside on account of changes of 
fashion and of textual arrangement. It is certain 
that none of them were habitually so richly deco- 
rated as the early copies of the Gospels already 
referred to. These were always adorned with four 
frontispieces, usually representing the Evangelists 
in the act of writing, opposite the four opening 
pages of the Gospels, on which the text was written 
in large ornamental letters within an elaborate 
lK)rder. The principal liturgical hooks of a later 
date, of which there are many illuminated examples, 
are Pontificals, Missals, Breviaries, Gradnals, and 
Antiphoners, The great choir-books, such as are 
shown in the Convent of St, Mark at Florence and 
in the Duomo of Siena, have survived in quantities 
in Italy and Spain, where they may stili be seen in 
use. These often contain initials painted by artists 
of note, but they are for the most part not earlier 
than the 15th century. Choir-books of Northern 
origin, especially those of the fine period, are ex- 
ceedingly rare. The best that exists is an Anti- 
phoner in three volumes written in 1290 for the 
nuns of the Cistercian Abbey of Beanprd near Gram- 
mont (fig. 6, p. 892). This formerly belonged^ to 
John Buskin, and is now (1908) in the collection 
of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

The Vulgate Bibles that have survived from the 
12th cent, are nsnally large folios in two or three 
volumes, with historiated initials at the beginning 
of each book, and decorative initials to the numer- 
ous prologues. One of the finest examples, a hook 
of surpassing beauty, is in the library of Win- 
chester Cathedral. In the 13th cent, the size of 
Bibles was reduced, and they were written in 
enormous numbers and with astonishing skill in 
France, England, and Italy (fig. 7, p. 893). The 
entire Bible, including the Apociypha and perhaps 
a hundred and fifty painted initials, was often on 
so small a scale and on vellum of such astonishing 
thinness as to fit comfortably into the pouch or 
pocket of the Dominican and otner itinerant preach- 


ers of the day. So great was the output at this 
time, that it seems almost to have sumced until 
the invention of printing, as Bibles written in the 
14th and 15th cents, are comparatively rare. Be- 
sides plain texts, portions of the Bible with ex- 
tensive marginal commentaries were often finely 
written and illuminated for purposes of monastic 
study ; and in England especially there were pro- 
duced in the 13th cent, a number of splendidly 
illustrated copies of the Apocalypse, either in 
Latin or in French, and usually with an Exposition 
taken from the writings of Berengaudns. It is 
easy to see how the strange visions of St. John 
kindled the imaginations of the creative artists of 
this time, and with what zest they sought to in- 
terpret them (fig. 8, p. 893). In France, at the 
same period, a type of sumptuous picture-book was 
evolved, known as the Bible moralis^e, in which 
the text is altogether subordinate to the almost 
countless illustrations. Two copies are in the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna, while a third is divided 
between tbe Bodleian Library, the Biblioth^qne 
Nationale, and the British Museum (fig. 9, p. 894). 

From an early period the chief book of private 
devotion was the Psalter. In the 12th and 13th 
cents, every rich and devout layman seems to have 
possessed his own copy of the Psalms, to which 
were invariably added certain Canticles, the Athan- 
asian Creed, the Litany, and a small number of 
Collects, sometimes followed by the Office of the 
Dead. It was on these hooks that the miniaturists, 
in what was certainly the culminating period of 
their art, lavished their utmost skill. To the more 
elaborate copies it was usual to prefix a series of 
illustrations of the Old Testament, from the creation 
of the world to the coronation of Solomon, and of 
the New Testament from the Annunciation to the 
Last Judgment, which series varied in length ac- 
cording to the wishes and purse of the individual 
who gave the commission; while the initials of 
certain Psalms — in early Psalters only Psalms 1, 
51, and 101, marking the three divisions into fifty 
Psalms, and in later Psalters also Psalms 26, 38, 
62, 68, 80, and 97, being (with Psalm 1) the first 
Psalms of the Office of Matins on the seven days 
of the week, and Psalm 109, being the first of 
Sunday Vespers — are invariably larger than the 
rest, and nsnally historiated with a more or less 
fixed sequence of subjects. Early in the 14th cent. 
Psalters of great size and magnificence were written 
in East Anglia. Among these must he named the 
Psalter of Robert of Or meshy, monk of Norwich 
(fig. 10, p. 895), now in the Bodleian Library, and 
two sm)erb Psalters, both connected with Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth, one in the Public Library at Douai, 
and one in the library of Mr. Dyson Perrins. 

As early as the 11th cent, certain private offices, 
the most important being the Honrs of the Virgin, 
the Hours of the Trinity, and the Hours of the 
Passion, were added to a few Psalters. Later, 
these accretions came to be written separately, 
probably in the first instance for the use of women. 
Their portability and general convenience in this 
detached form led to their being adopted in place 
of the Psalter as the devotional book of the literate 
layf oik ; and although there are but few separate 
Books of Hours of the 13th cent., and not many of 
the 14th cent., they were produced in enormous 
numbers in the 15th cent., and copiously illustrated 
with pictures which in the main illustrate the text 
(fig. 11, p. 894), but not seldom seem to have been 
calculated to withdraw the thoughts of the owner 
from the contemplation of heavenly things. The 
popularity of these painted prayer-books, of which 
the greatest number were written in Bruges, Paris, 
and Florence, was so great that they continued to 
he produced until long after the invention of print- 
ing. Sydney C, Cockerell. 
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ART (Egyptian). — The religions aspect of art 
in Egypt includes almost all that is known of it. 
The earliest sculptures are tombstones and tables 
of oiferings for the benefit of a deceased person ; 
the earliest statuaiy is of firares in which the soul 
of the deceased might reside, made as lifelike as 
possible, in order to give him satisfaction ; the 
figures of servants with offerings, or of serfs to 
cultivate the ground, were for service in the 
next world; tie whole of the tomb sculptures, 
paintings, and furniture— carved coffins, canopic 
jars, tablets, and all else — resulted from the 
religious theories of the future life. The build- 
ings that remain to us are nearly all temples; 
the colossi which stand in them were habitations 
for the many &»-souls of the king ; and even the 
battle scenes on the walls are all part of the 
display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 
triumphal processions of captives dedicated to the 
god, or led by the god as Ms appanage to be 
entrusted to the king’s administration. The civil 
life of the lay Egyptian has almost vanished, the 
palaces and towns are nearly all below the plain of 
Kile mud; and it is only the sepulchral and 
religious remains that— being placed on the desert 
—have thus been preserved to us. Here we must 
notice only tlie main principles and examples of 
religious ceremonies. The page of examples given 
(p. S96) will illustrate the more important points. 

X, Symbolism.— This begins witli tlie rise of the 
art, as seen on tlie slate palettes. The various 
tril>es engaged in the conquest of the country are 
designated by their emblems, the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal, or pelican. The actions of the 
tribe are represented W the animal holding a pick 
and digging through the walls of a town, or by a 
human arm projecting from the standard on which 
the animal is, and clutching a cord or grasping a 
bound captive. The ^ king is reprc'sented .as a 
strong bull— as he is called in later times — 
trampling down hk enemies; or the figure of 
a fish, used to write the name of a king, has two 
arms grasping a stick to smite his enemies; or 
the royal haw has a hand which holds a cord put 
through the lip of the captive. In these instances 
it is seen how early symbolism was established as 
an elaborate means of hktoric expression. It is 
not surprising that in the subsequent times it 
should be commonly used. The kings are shown 
as being conducted by the gods, who also * teach 
their hands to war and their fingers to fight,’ 
standing behind the king and holding his arm in 
drawing the arrow ; the gods place the crown on 
the king’s head, and pour purifying water or 
blessing over him (see figure of Bamessu rv,); 
the goddess Hat-hor, as a woman or as a cow, is 
shown suckling the young king ; and Setkhet-abui, 
the goddess of literature, writo the king’s name on 
the leaves of the Fersea tree. The limits between 
symbolism and dogma pass the critical stage alto- 
gether in the Tombs of the Kings, and a state is 
retched in the other world in which there is no 
distinction possible. 

Special emblems of ideas became so common 
that they were used almost mechanically, like the 
cross in Europe. The sun and wings are notic^ 
under Aechitecttjeb (Egyptian), * Decoration.’ 
And CTOups of hieroglyphs, such as the anM for 
life, the uas for power, the md for stability, the 
girdle tie of Isis, and other emblems, were carved 
as fretworks to stiffen furniture or form a teellis 
to windows. 

2, Divine forms. — The compound theology of 
sacred animals and deities resulted in a variety of 
strange combinations. The animal element is 
always the head, placed upon a human body for 
a deity ; a human head upon an animal bow is 
used only for a sphinx, emblem of a king, and for 


the 5'/x-bird, emblem of a soul The combination 
of animal heads on human bodies is found in the 
second dynasty (Set, on seals of Ferabsen) and the 
fourth dynasty (Thoth, on scene of Khufu) ; and it 
liecame very usual in later times. The combina- 
tion is skilfully arranged, so that it scarcely seems 
monstrous ; see the scene given (p. 896) of Homs 
and Thoth, where the short neck of the hawk fits 
directly on to the human shoulders, while the 
long neck of the ibis is backed by an immense 
wig, wliich after all has no possible support. 
Yet the effect is far better than could have been 
expected from such a difficult combination. The 
forms best known are the ram -headed Khnumu 
and Hershefi, lion-headed Sekhmet, cat-headed 
Baatet, |ackal-headed Anubis, crocodile-headed 
Sebek, ibis-headed Thoth, and hawk-headed Homs 
and Mentu. Besides these, there were many 
compounded divinities in Ftoleniaic and Roman 
times, formed of a deity and three or four 
animal parts; usually it is Ftah-Sokar who is 
thus elaborated. These combinations have none 
of the convincing dignity of the early animal- 
headed gods, 

3, Dress.— The gods are usually clad in the 
olaest form of close-fitting waist-cloth ; it k 
always older fornw of dress that are thought 
appropriate for religious or artistic purposes, and 
in Babylonia the oldest figurcft of worshippers are 
entirely nude. The gods never wear the projecting 

f t&ked waistclotli common in the Old and Middle 
ingdoms. Another primitive piece of costume 
was the animaFs tail, hung at the Imck from the 
belt. This k shown as a bushy tail, like a fox’s, 
on the archaic hunters, carved on a slate palette. 
It appears on all kings from the first dynasty 
onward (see the figure of Ramessu iv. [fig. 2, 

■ . 896], and the kneeling Hatshepsut, where it is 
rought forward). And it gradually becomes 
almost universal for gods after the early ages. 
Here it can be seen on the Bmres of Homs and 
Thoth, in the long form, and thinner than usual. 

The principal religious drem was the leopard 
skin, as on the pri^t in the scene of sacrifice 
(fig. 1, p. 896). It was worn from before the first 
dynasty (Narmer), and is seen not only on scenes, 
but also on statues in the eighteenth dynasty. It 
is shown on the priests when seat«i, or standing 
giving directions, or making offerings ; it might be 
worn over a short kilt or over a long muslin dress. 

4. Ceremonies. — The four chief ceremonies 
selected for illustration (p. 896) are Sacrifice, Offer- 
ing, Laying on of Hands, and Purification. 

(a) Smrw&t as among the Semites, was the cere- 
monial killing of an animal for food ; but there 
is no trace of the burning of the fat, or of the 
other form of whole bumt-sacrifice. In the early 
sculptured tombs the sons of the deceased are 
shown as trapping the birds, and sacrificing the 
ox, for the festival in their father’s honour. It 
k rare to find representations of sacrifice later, 
such as this example of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Burnt-sacrifice was a foreign importation, and 
k only known in picture at Tell el-Amama 
(eighteenth dynasty), and in description at the 
Ramesseum (twentieth dynasty). 

(b) Oferir^ is the most usual religious subject. 
The offerings are heawd together on a mat, a slab 
on the ground, or a pular-taole ; in this case a mat 
is represented, bound with thread at the middle 
and the two ends, a form which originates in the 
third dynasty or earlier, Upon the mat is a layer 
of round thm cakes, much like the modem nap 
bread, with two circle of seeds stuck in each. A 
layer of joints of meat (?) follows; then three 
wild ducks; above, a row of gazelle haunches, 
upon which are three plucked g^e. The whole is 
covered with a bundle of lotus flowers and a bunch 
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of grapes. The queen is pouring out a drink- 
offering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-offerings were of a great variety 
of wines and beers, as also milk, and water. In 
her left hand she holds an incense-bumer. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, but 
always in a metal censer held in the hand. It 
was a long metal rod, with a hand holding a cup 
for the burning incense at one end, and a hawk^ 
head at the other end ; in the middle of the length 
was a pan or box in 'which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning. The heat requisite 
to light it was obtained by using a hot saucer of 
pottery placed in the cup, on wliich the resin 
fused, w hen the incense was burnt, the saucer 
was removed and thrown aw’ay, and thus no 
cleaning '^^’’as required for the metal cup. 

(c) Laying of hands was represented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the Sa, This 
was a divine essence which the gods drank from 
the heavenly *lake of the Sa,’ and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to beings 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not ceaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of hands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inscription reads, ‘giving of the 
kingship of both banks of the river, the complete 
office, to his daughter, Maat-ka-ra' (Hatshepsut). 

(d) Furifmtion was a very important idea to 
the Egyptian. A whole class of priests were 
devot^ to the purification of places and things; 
and it "v^'as always represented hy a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests ; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolically by the gods, as shown on 
p. 896. Each god holds a vase from which he 
pours out a stream over the king. It is stated 
that Eamessu ‘ is purified with life and power.’ 

5. Furniture. — The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shown on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended to be carried on the shoulders of 
the priests ; it rested, therefore, on two long poles, 
and when stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, so as to allow of the priests taking their 
station beneath the poles (see Architecture 
[Egyptian], § 5, where the boat and shrine are 
described). This boat was probably made of wood, 
plated over with sheets of electrum or gold. The 
extent to which gold was used is hardly credible 
to us, who see om;^ an excessively thin film used 
for jplding. Even in the 11th cent, the Countess 
of Sicily nad the mast of her ship covered with 
pure gold ; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objects as covered with gold, which was usually of 
considerable thickness. The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of high burnishing upon a 
stucco base was kept up tiU Roman times. The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of 'wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as sho'wn below the boat. At the side of 
them is a stand "with water jars, covered with lotus 
flowers, and with bunches of grapes placed below 
it. On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, offering a large ankh^ 
or sign of life ; this is cro'wned with flowers, and 
has convolvulus and vine growing up beneath it. 
Another stand at the extreme right has a figure 
of the king offering a large bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the religious art 'Was spent on 
these statuettes of the king making^ a great 
variety of offerings. Unhappily all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to the innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. 

W. M. FumuERs Petrie. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan ami 
Early Italic). — One can hardly speak of Italic 
art m connexion with the rude products of the 
Stone Age, even though some 01 the Neolithic 
weapons and implements in polished stone show a 
high degree of perfection in their way ; the begin- 
nings of a higher civilization appear more or less 
simultaneously in the whole country, varying in 
type according to the difierent races that inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows ; 

1, The ‘ terramare ’ of northern Italy. — These 
are villages built upon platforms supported by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy earth, a type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
upon the shores of the lakes of Central Europe. 
From there the type spread not only down the 
marshy valley of the I’o and its tributary rivers, 
but also farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if we may judge hy an isolated example, 
as far as Tarentum. What had originally been a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was preserved and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainous regions. An in- 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these ‘ terramaricoli,’ in whom we may see the 
first Italic race^ on Italian soil, regulated the 
shape of these villages — a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and by a moat, carefully 
orientated, accessible by a single bridge ; the round 
huts inside were disposed in blocks, intersected by 
two main paths running at right angles to each 
other and to the ramxiarts, while, on the eastern 
side of the 'village, a rectangular space was re- 
served, evidently for the dwelling of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblance of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps is 
evident, and speaks for community or race ; but 
the ‘terramare’ are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 
pottery, numerous stone and bone implements, 
but only a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibulae, found occasionally, allow us to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak- 
ing, a date between 1500 and 1000 e.c. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe’s dwelling — ^miniature 'rillages guarded 
by moat and rampart — ^rude earthen jars filled with 
tne ashes of the dead taking the place of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agriculture, a little 
commerce, and, if the ‘terramare’ of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlements, evidence 
of relations 'with the iEgean, in the shape of 
Mycenaean sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
'writing has been discovered. 

2. At about the same time, a more highly de- 
veloped civilization was spreading throu^i Sicily 
and southern Italy. We know these tribes, the 
Sikels, chiefly through their tombs, which are 
usually smau chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the shape of the living man’s 
dwelling, either round or oval huts or square houses 
of wood or bricks and stone. Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Pantalica west 
of Syracuse), have been discovered ; and as the 
tomts were abundantly furnished with the neces- 
saries of life — clay vases often delicately painted, 
weapons and implements of stone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory — we are able to re-construct, 
to a certain extent, this Sikelian civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 

resence of Mycenaean vases in some of the tombs 

xes their date approximately. But the Sikels 
have no connexion 'with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, civilizatiou of the ‘terramare.’ The 
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advent, of the Greek colonists, after the decline of ^ 
the Mycensean sway, early in the first millennium : 
B.C., almost stifled the local art of southern Italv j 
and Sicily, which may he considered, after the 8 th 
cent., simply as a province of Greek civilization. 

3 . An analogous development of local handiwork 
appears in the rock-mt tombs of Sardinia, Only 
here it is Phoenicia, not Greece, %vhose colonies 
modify the old order, at about the same period. 
But Sardinia always retains one distinctive feature 
of architecture, the ‘nuraghe,* curious buddings 
of bee-hive shape, made of roughly hewn stones, 
sometimes well fortified and of considerable size, 
with internal rooms and winding passages in 
several storeys. The date of these buildings has 
never been sufficiently cleared up, nor is it decided 
whether they servea as dwellings or tomb®, or 
perhaps for noth uses. It is, however, undoubted 
that the older *nuraghe* must be placed rather 
early in the first millennium B.C. 

4 . In northern and central Italy the ‘ terramare ’ 
disappear towards the beginning of the first 
millennium B.a , and are replaced by villages of rude 
huts without poles or ramparts. We know the 
civilization of this period merely by its cemeteries, 
the first of which was excavated at Villanova near 
Bologna, and has given its name to this civiliza-* 
tion. The ashes are buried in clay vases, as in 
the * terramare * ; but not only are these ossuaries, 
with their incised geometric ornaments, far more 
elaborate than the rude pots of the * terramare * ; 
they also contain, besides smaller vases, a number 
of weapons, implements, and ornaments far in ad- 
vance of anything yet known in those parts of the 
country. Stone implements disappear ; iron is usetl 
besides bronze— an immense step forward on the 
path of technical development; amber and ivory 
ornaments proclaim commercial relations with the 
north and east. Instead of the usual ossuaries, we 
often find the ashes of the dead buried in small 
clay imitations of the living men^s huts, which 
appear to be considerably larger and better built 
than the primitive dwellings of the ‘terramare.’ 
But, in the older Villanova period, there is not yet 
any trace of wTiting, or of stone buildings, or of 
Greek vases. These appear among the natives a 
few generations later, with the advent of the first 
really developed civilization in Italy, the Etruscan. 

5 . The origin of the Mtrmmns m shrouded in 
mystery. Following the tradition almost univers- 
ally accepted by ancient authors and corroborated 
by the arclueological evidence, we s^ume them to 
have reached Italy by sea, about the 9th cent. 
B.a, subduing the native races of central Italy, 
especially the Umbrians, and founding a number 
of fortified towns, whose confederacy formed a 
powerful State. An entirely new era begins with 
them. The villages of rude huts are superseded 
by strongholds on the hills, protected by strong 
walls of polygonal or isodomic masonxy, which 
aro still standing on many Etruscan sates. These 
mighty walls of Cmre, Cosa, Vetulonia, Volterra, 
Perugia, and other towns, belong to different 
periods, the oldest dating back as far as the 8 th~ 
7th mnt, B.O, They have been constantly repaired 
in the course of the ages, and at a later date have 
occasionally, as at v^olterra and Perugia, been 
provided with vaulted gates adorned with sculp- 
tured heads or the figures of tutelary divinities in 
relief. Within the walls, the houses were built 
mostly of wood, and have therefore perished. But 
the tombs give us a faithful representation of them. 
During the first century or two of Etruscan sway in 
central Italy, the ancient shape of the round hut 
still forms one prototype of the tombs. But, like 
the Mycensean ‘ bee-hive ’ tombs, whose influenoe 
they seem to show, these Etruscan sepulchres are 
spacious cupolas of stone, provided, not for the 


ashes of a peasant, like the rude Villanova (Um- 
brian) ossuaries, but for families of wealthy 
warriors and merchants, whose corpses 'were buri^ 
in state, unburnt and surrounded by all they 
needed in the under world. The finest of these 
cupolas are found at Vetulonia, south of Pisa- 
one of the oldest and ricliest Etniscan cities— at 
Volterra, and one specially g<K>d specimen at 
Quinto Fiorentino. Other tombs of the sanie 
period, instead of the cu|>ola, consist of rectangular 
vaulted chambers, either built of huge stones or 
cut out of the living rock. The most famous of 
the former is the Tomba Regulini Gahissi near 
Caere, whose astonishing wealth of gold Jewellery, 
precious vases and im|>lements, is in the Vatican 
Museum. A fine example of the rock-hewn tomb 
was discovered near Veil ; it is adorned with the 
oldest frescoes we know in Italy. These graves 
are doubly important. They are the earliest monu- 
ments that we can prove by their inscriptions to 
be undoubtedly Etruscan ; by the Egyptian and 
Phoenician and Greek objects found in them, their 
date is fixed in the 8th-7th cent. B.C. The rect- 
angular chambers give us an idea of the Etruscan 
house of wood or sun-baked brick, and a slightly 
younger type (7th-6th cent.) introduce us to 
roomy mansions. These latter tombs are always 
cut into the rock, and their central hall and sitfe- 
ehamliers, with their beamed roofs and carved 
doorways, with ooiiches and chairs heivn out of the 
rock, give a vivid conception of what an elemnt 
Etruscan divelling of tine time looked like. Nay, 
in some cases, at ' Ca*re, for instance, we find two 
storeys above each other. The tombs built of 
stone blocks are simpler in design, consisting of 
one, rarely of two rooms, and occaaionally, as at 
Orvieto, grouped in streets and blocks, just like 
real towns* The architectural forms ana mould- 
ings are of the simplest, and betray the imitation 
of wooden houses in stone. One detail — the door- 
ways narrowing towards the top and surrounded 
W a rectangular moulding — seems to denote 
EWptian influence. 

These tombs are without sculptured decoration 
inside, except for occasional low* reliefs upon the 
doors or the ceiling (chiefly at Cometo, the reliefs 
showing animals, fabulous creatures and hunters ; 
and some funeral statues in a tomb at Vetulonia) ; 
but the mound or tumulus wdiich covers the grave 
usually bears either a sculptured ornament or a 
stone stele with the ima^e or the deceaseri in relief 
(standing upright in armour or reclining at a 
banquet), mostly accompanied by an inscription. 
Lions carved in stone often guara the entrance to 
the tomb. The w^alls of the sepulchral chambers 
are often gaily painted, and these frescoes demon- 
strate the development of Etruscan art, from the 
6 fch to the 2nd cent. B.O, They and the sculptured 
sarcophagi also show the preponderant mnuence 
of Greek art over Etruscan ; for the commercial 
relations between the two nations were continuous, 
and the Etruscans, who do not seem to have 
possessed a strong individual artistic genius, not 
only bought Greek vases and bronze by the 
thousand, so that no tomb, however poor, is 
without its Greek objects, but also oopiM these 
imported works, more or less freely and success- 
fully. Thus, the frerocw of the oldest painted 
tomb of Veii, mentioned above* show the meaning- 
less medley of animate, fabulous creatures, and 
hummi beings which the Greek vase-painters of 
the 7th cent., specially in Corinth, had borrowed 
from the contempomry carpets and tapestries. 
The 6 th cent, frescow of Csere and Cometo show 
banq[ueting and hunting scenes, with an occasional 
marme monster and once a mythological scene, 
conceived in the style of Ionic arti Toe same art, 
debased by provincial Etruscan painters, appears 
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upon some terra-cotta slabs with paintings of sacri- 
ficial and funeral rites, which adorned the walls 
of a tomb at Csere. Occasionally, towards the end 
of the 6th cent., the banquets (they are the Elysian 
banquets of the happy dead) are replaced by 
frescoes showing funeral rites, dances, mourners, 
games, and fights, in which local Etruscan customs 
are rendered in a debased Greek style. These 
frescoes, especially those of a tomb at Chiusi, are 
fun of interesting details— wrestlers and acrobats, 
dwarfs and tame animals. Early in the 6th cent. 
Attic models take the place of the Ionic or Corin- 
thian ones ; Attic vases of the red-figured style 
illustrate this new fashion in Etruscan painting. 
Banqueting and funeral scenes continue to be m 
vogue. In the 4th cent., still under Attic in- 
fluence, the frescoes take more to religious sub- 
jects. A tomb of Corneto shows us the trembling 
soul in Hades, amid the terrific images of the 
famous sinners of Greek mythology, bearing their 
eternal torments. The kinder artist of a tomb 
of Orvieto lets the dead partake of a sumptuous 
banquet in the very palace of Hades, who pre- 
sides with Persephone, before a sideboard laden 
with golden vessels. The gods and heroes are 
Greek, even to their names, which can easily be 
recognized in their Etruscan travesty; the style 
is wholly Greek, and it is only in certain ritual 
details, in the winged Fates (Lasa) who call the 
dead to Hades, in the curious monstrosity of 
Charun (= Charon), the infernal boatman, that 
the Etruscan artists have abandoned their slavish 
imitation of Hellenic imagery. 

The same dependence is apparent in the sar- 
cophagi which contain the corpses, where these 
are not simply stretched upon rock-hewn benches. 
In the 6th cent., some terra-cotta sarcophagi from 
Csere bear the figures of the dead man and his 
wife reclining together on their couch at dinner, 
according to Ionic custom, and in a style copying 
the Ionic. A century later, upon a stone sarco- 
phagus from the Chiusi district (in the Florentine 
Museum), we see the same couple, Attic in style, 
the wife sitting at the feet of her reclining husband, 
as was the custom for a proper Attic lady. The 
old Umbrian custom of burning the dead, which 
had been in abeyance, though it never disappeared 
entirely, during the first five centuries of Etruscan 
sway, again became nearly universal with the 
end of the 4th cent. ; the long sarcophagi for the 
outstretched corpse are replaced by short square 
urns sufficiently large for a nandful of ashes. And 
while the figures reclining upon these urns are 
merely hideously deformed pieces of provincial 
work, the reliefs which adorn the front copy Attic 
paintings, of which little sketches must have been 
brought to Etruria in great numbers ; this explains 
the contrast between the fine comjposition and the 
rough execution, so noticeable in the reliefs of 
these urns, and also the preference for Greek 
mythological scenes, some of them local Attic 
myths, which neither the Etruscan ‘ artist ’ nor his 
clients can have understood. The painted tombs 
grow very rare in this late period, but the shape 
and disposition of the chambers remain almost 
unchanged, as is proved by two excellent examples 
—the Tomb of the Volumnii near Perugia, with its 
fine architectural moldings and good stone urns, 
and the Tomba dei Bilievi at Csere, decorated with 
brightly painted reliefs of various implements and 
weapons. Both these tombs have Koman inscrip- 
tions combined with Etruscan ones, and belong to 
the last period of Etruscan art— the 2nd~lst cent. 
B.C. After this period, the Etruscan civilization 
was entirely flooaed by the Boman. 

The tombs have helped us to re-construct the 
Etruscan temple ; the sites of several have been 
found, but as they were built of wood, it would 
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have been impossible to divine their shape without 
the architectural analogies of the rock-hewn tombs, 
of which some, at Castel dAsso and Norchia near 
Viterbo, show fine facades, with columns crowned 
by sculptured pediments. A couple of eineraiy 
urns in the shape of small temples or chapels are 
equally important witnesses ; but the most pre- 
cious are the numerous terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs which decorated these wooden temples. The 
oldest, from Caere, Falerii, and Conca [the two 
latter places are in the lower valley of the Tiber 
outside Etruria proper ; but Latium at this period 
was artistically under the sway of the higher 
Etruscan civilization], date back as far as the 6th 
century. They are antefixes (outer roof -tiles) de- 
corated with reliefs, heads of nymphs and satyrs, 
of Herakles and the cow-homed lo, groups of 
dancing maenads and satyrs— all in the same ionic 
style which we noted in the frescoes. And the 
same fashion is apparent in the terra-cotta slabs 
with friezes of warriors and chariots, of animals 
and hunters, of banquets, or merely of fine palmetto 
and lotus chains ; these slabs protected the wooden 
rafters, the upper line of the wooden wall, against 
the rain. The decorative terra-cottas follow the 
development of the frescoes, in their style, from the 
6th to the 3rd century. In the latter half of this 
period, pediment sculptures in terra-cotta are added 
to the antefixes and friezes. Some very fine 4th 
cent, figures of youths and maidens came from the 
Faliscan region (now in the Villa di Papa Giulio in 
Eome). The death of Amphiaraos and the flight 
of Adrastos before Thebes are given in a pediment 
from Telamone near Pisa, with very numerous 
small figures (3rd cent., now in Florence) ; and the 
pediments from Luni, also in Florence, appear to 
render the myth of the Niobids, in their large, 
admirably modelled figures. Altogether, these 
terra-cottas are the finest works of art that Etruria 
has produced, again following in the tracks of 
Greece. We cannot make sure of the appearance 
of the Etruscan temples in all their details ; but 
we may safely say that they were mostly of 
modest size and simple decoration, consisting of a 
wooden house, oblong, with one or two rooms, 
and an open porch supported by wooden columns, 
the whole resembling the Greek ‘templum in 
antis,’ yet different in style. We may imagine the 
walls painted ; and the terra-cottas, also brightly 
coloured, must have produced a rather gaudy 
effect. The description of the Etruscan temple by 
Vitruvius helps us also. But our materials for 
actually re-constructing these buildings in their 
original shape are too scanty as yet. 

In the minor arts, as in painting, the in- 
fluence of Greece was predominant. Among the 
very numerous bronze statuettes found in Etruscan 
tombs it is often difficult to distinguish between 
imported Greek originals and ^ local imitations. 
The same doubt obtains concerning bronze statues 
like the Capitoline wolf. But it would be going 
too far to attribute only the inferior work to 
Etruscan artists ; they seem to have been largely 
dependent upon Greece for inspiration, but their 
skill was nevertheless recognized in Athens itself, 
where Etruscan bronzes adorned the houses of the 
richest patrons of art (Pherekrates ap. Athenseus, 
XV. 700c; Kritias, ib, i. 286). Etruscan bronzes 
were famous in Greece, and, we may say, jnstly 
famous, judging by a number of really fine works 
of a greater rejdism than is usual in Greece. Here 
again the Ionic style is paramount in the older 
work — ^the statuettes, vases, and implements of 
the 7th~6th centuries. The first merchants who 
traded with Etruria hailed from the Ionic colonies 
of Asia Minor, and their intimate connexion with 
the Phoenicians explains the presence of numerous 
Syrian and Phoenician objects — ^vases, ornaments, 
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and scarabs — in the oldest Etniscan tombs, since 
no direct connexion between Phcenicia and Etruria 
has been proved. In the later period, Attic in- 
fluence again predominates, and is especially 
noticeable in the very numerous engraved mirrors 
and circular cists (toUet boxes) of oronze, some of 
them very beautiful, w^hich are most nearly akin, 
in their style, to the relief* of the later cinerary 
urns, though sunerior to these. Etruscan jewellery, 
at least in its older stages, is a great deal more in- 
dependent. In fact, Greece oners nothing com- 
parable, in technical skill and delicacy, to the 
wonderful gold ornaments, the gossamer flligree 
work, the microscopic granulations, of the brace- 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, and tibulie of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs. The more recent ornaments show 
a stronger Hellenic influence, and a less perfect 
workmanship. Ceramic art is always more or 
less subservient to the more valuable metal vasea 
Thus, the shapes of Etruscan clay vessels re- 
produce bronze models, and as these models are 
more or less copied from Greek originals, the same 
imitation is apparent in the cheaper terra-cotta 
ware. But the technique of these vases is more 
independent j they are fashioned in black clay, 
called hucch&ro^ adorned with incised or relief 
ornaments or figures j and though this technique 
is not infrequent in Greece, and again more especi- 
ally in the Ionic colonies of Asia Minor, yet its 
predominance in Etruria is so great that only a 
slight Greek influence upon a strong local industry 
may here be granted. Fainted vases are rare in 
Etruria, and are no more than poor copies of 
Ionic. Corinthian, or Attic originals ; but bwchero 
may be claimed as mainly a native achievement. 

Veiy little can be said of decorative work in 
ivory, or of engraved gems. Here again foreign, 
and chiefly Oriental, influence predominates, and 
the Etruscan artists have added little of their own. 
Even the types of their coins are merely deriva- 
tives from the superior Hellenic axt. 

Etruscan art and science were paramount during 
the earlier centuries of Homan history, throughoul 
the whole of Latium, and even as far south as 
Campania. When the Greek colonies of Magna 
Graecia grew strong enough to hold their own, 
and the Etruscans were driven from Campania, 
towards the end of the 5th cent. B.C., their in- 
tellectual sw^ over Rome diminished steadily as 
the Greek influence increased. After the league 
of the Etruscan cities had been subjected to Borne, 
their peculiar civilization dwindled and disappeared 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to find a char- 
acteristically Etruscan work of art later than the 
Ist cent. B.O, 
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ART (Greek and Eonmn),— The history of Greek 
art, in relation to religion, passes through three 
phases w^hich correspond more or less to Its three 
periods of ri'Se, perfection, and decadence. During 
the first period, art is subjected to religious influ- 
ence, and frequently trammelled by religious 
conservatism ; during the second, the two act in 
co-operation, art drawing its highest inspiration 
from religion, and itself contributing to the dig- 
nity of religious ideals, so that it was said of 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias, touius pulcritudo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam recept® religioni videtur*; 
during the third, religion supplies numerous themes 
to the artist ; but these often tend to be regarded, 
mainly or in part, as affording an opportunity for 
his skill in characterimtion or execution ; and even 
when this is not the case, he often repeats the con- 
ventions of 'earlier art-ists rather than creates a new 
embodiment of a religious idea. It follows that 
the history of art in Greece is, throughout the 
course of its development, closely bound up with the 
history of religious thought-more », perhaps, than 
in the case of any other nation, but the relations 
of the two vary considerably at diflerent i^riods. 

1. Pre-Hellenic Art. — Before dealing with Hel- 
lenic art, it is necessary to say something of the art 
which jpreceded it in Greek lands, and which is 
conveniently named Algean, so as to include Crete 
and the Archipelago, as well as the mainland of 
Greece. Our knowledge of the JSgean religion 
(g.e.) is gained almost entirely from the remains of 
early art in these regions. The chief branches of 
this art consist of gem-cutting, the art of the goli 
and silver-smith ; painting on terra-cotta coffins 
and vases, and in fresco on the walls of houses 
and palaces ; and sculpture, or rather modelling 
in terra-cotta and other materials, including life- 
sized coloured reliefs in gtmm dvm* Early ifigean 
art in all thero branches shows a strong and ciiar- 
acteristic native development, though it owes some- 
thing also to foreign influence, notably to that of 
Egypt. It is marked by much naturalism in detail, 
especially in plant and animal forms, together with 
a curious conventionalism, especially in the timt- 
ment of the human figure, which has an unnatur- 
ally slim waist and elongated limbs. The article 
jEgean Eeligioh shows what subjects are trea'ted 
in the art of the time. We find repr^ntations 
of shrines and altars, and of aniconie symbols of 
worship, such as the double axe and the horns 
of consecration, and an almost realistic render- 
ing of landscane in the repr«entatious of sacred 
mountains ana trws. Grot«que animal forms 
and monstrous comhlnaMons are a favourite sub- 
ject, especially on gems. We diso find figures 
which are p rombly to be ns^ard^ as representa- 
tions of divmities, though the skill of the artist is 
not sufficient to indicale any difference between 
these and human figures, except by signs or attri- 
bute. Eudely-fasmonea images ol terra-'Cotta, 
which are almost certainly to be regarded as 
figures of deities, are found in Crete, and are also 
common at Mycense and elsewhere in Gr^ce. 

2 . The * Dark Ages/ Art in Homer. — Between 
this early .^Egean art and the rise of the art which 
may properly be called Hellenic there is a long 
int^al of rime; not is it possible, except in a 
limited d«^ree, to trace any diimt connexion be- 
tween the two. The two chief qualiries of the 
earlier work are beauty of decorative design and a 
close observation of nature, within certain limits. 
In both these r^pects its facile and even decadent 
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quality, in its later examples, offers the strongest 
contrast to the uncouth but promising beginnings 
of Hellenic art. Without discussing the compli- 
cated question of the racial changes that had 
taken place in^ the interval, we may admit that 
the innate artistic genius, of which we see the 
products in early JEgean art, may, after lying 
dormant for a time, nave contributed its part to 
the later development, but in conjunction with 
new elements^ which entirely transformed its char- 
acter. In this connexion it must he remembered 
that the rise and earlier stages of the development 
of early art in Crete and the .®gean islands go 
hack to at least the third millennium before our 
era, and that the flourishing period of Cretan 
art ends with the destruction of the palace at 
Knossos about B.C. 1400, though at My cense and 
elsewhere on the mainland of Greece a kindred 
art survived for two more centuries in vigorous 
condition, and considerably longer in a decadent 
stage. The rise of a strong and independent 
Hellenic art cannot be dated earlier than about 
the 7th cent. B.c. The five centuries or so which 
intervened are sometimes called the * dark ages ’ of 
Greece — & time of invasions and migrations, when 
the old civilizations were overwhelmed, and the 
country relapsed for a time into comparative bar- 
barism, so far as the external surroundings of life 
were concerned. It was during this time that the 
Homeric poems were composed ; and in them there 
is no certain reference to any work of sculpture in 
the round, whether representing human personages 
or gods, with the exception of a doubtful passage 
in Iliads vi. 92 and 303, where the Trojan matrons 
place a robe ‘upon the knees of Athene.’ Some 
authorities regard this as implying the existence 
of a seated statue ; if the expression be not a 
purely metaphorical one, it is the only example of 
any such thing in the Homeric poems. Though 
temples are often mentioned, no images of the 
gods are referred to. Art in Homer is purely deco- 
rative, and is not distinctively Hellenic ; many of 
the objects of finest workmanship are attributed 
to the Phoenicians. When scenes of an elaborate 
nature are described, as on the shield of Achilles, 
there are none of religious significance among them, 
though Ares and Athene are spoken of as appearing 
in a battle scene. Here, however, it is the gods 
themselves that are thought of, rather than artistic 
representations of them. 

3 . Beginnings of sculpture. — Many primitive 
images of the gods were attributed to the Heroic 
age ; an example is the Palladium stolen by 
Odysseus and Hioraed from Troy — a tale told in 
the ‘Little Iliad/ of about the 7th cent. B.c. 
Some of these may have been survivals from pre- 
Hellenic times ; others were probably wrongly 
assigned to so early a date. Some of them were 
attributed to Daedalus, an artist whose historical 
existence is doubtful, but whose reputed attain- 
ments summarize the sudden advance in the art of 
sculpture which seems to have taken place about 
B.O. 600. Shortly after this date we find several 
sculptors, or groups of sculptors, employed to make 
images of tlie gods, sometimes, apparently, as a new 
departure, sometimes to replace a primitive or ani- 
conie object of worship. Such families of artists 
existed in Chios (Melas, Micciades, Archermus) as 
workers of marble, and in Samos (Bhoecus, Theo- 
dorus) as workers in bronze. In the Peloponnese, 
many statues of the gods were made by Dipoenus 
and Scyilis, Cretan ‘D^dalids,’ and by their 
pupils ; the ‘ unshaped plank ’ which had served 
as the symbol of the goddess Hera at Samos was 
replaced by an image made by Smilis of iEgina ; 
the Apollo of Delos was made by Tectseus and 
Angelion, said to be pupils of Dipcenus and Scyilis ; 
and probably most of the other early images of the 


f ods in human form were made in this period. 

'rom this time on we hear of numerous statues of 
the gods, made by almost all the chief sculptors ; 
some of these were intended to replace more primi- 
tive images as objects of worship, others merely 
for dedication. In the former case the artist would 
in most cases he bound by religious conservatism 
not to depart too far from the accepted type. An 
example is the Black Demeter of Phigaha, whose 
rimitive image, with a horse’s head, had been 
estroyed; the sculptor Onatas of .(Egina is said 
to have replaced it with remarkable fidelity, with 
the help of copies, and even of a vision. This is 
an extreme instance, hut in many other cases the 
artists had to satisfy the religious scruples of 
priests and others, as well as the growing desire 
for a more artistic representation of the deity. 
In the case of dedicated statues he would naturally 
have a freer hand. Here the limitations would be 
imposed by his art. We have many statues of 
early Greek workmanship preserved, and these 
show that sculpture was confined to a small num- 
ber of clearly marked types, which served for re- 
presentations alike of deities and of human beings. 
The commonest of these types represented a fully 
draped seated figure, a nude standing male figure, 
or a draped standing female figure. All of these 
were used alike for figures of the dead set up over 
graves, for figures of worshippers dedicated in sacred 
places, and tor images of the gods. The artist de- 
voted his skill to perfecting these types, to getting 
more approach to a natural expression in the face, 
to improving the shape of limbs and hands and 
feet, to observing and recording correctly the posi- 
tion of bones and muscles in the body. He was 
too much taken up with these matters to give much 
attention to the representation of character or in- 
dividuality, much less of a worthy ideal of the gods, 
though it was by his work that the tradition was 
being built up which enabled the masters of the 
5th cent, to progress in this direction. Some other 
early types, however, offered an opportunity for a 
more direct and simple expression of divine energy. 
Sometimes swiftness was shown by wings, usually 
borrowed from decorative Oriental models, and by 
a position which looks like kneeling, but is meant 
to represent rapid running or flight ; sometimes 
the god or goddess was shown striding forward 
rapi<ily, with an attribute of power — if Zeus, a 
thrmderbolt ; if Poseidon, a trident ; if Athene, a 
spear— in the raised right hand. Such purely ex- 
ternal expressions of divine activity seem often to 
have been derived from primitive images, which 
were incapable of expressing it in any subtler 
manner ; and although some examples of this type 
were made, usually to carry on a religious tradi- 
tion, even in the 5th cent., it gradually became 
obsolete as the artist acquired facility in express- 
ing the character and power of the god under an 
intellectual and moral rather than a merely physical 
a^spect. When this change had come about, the re- 
lations of art and religion were revolutionized. The 
sculptor no longer occupied himself with the tech- 
nical problem 01 providing a statue suitable in age, 
sex, and attributes to the requirements prescribed 
by religion, hut was himself able to contribute some- 
thing to the ideal conception of the deity. 

4. Decorative and minor arts. — So far we have 
considered only sculpture in the round, having as 
its province the making of independent statues. 
Minor works in bronze and terra-cotta, which were 
abundant on all Greek sites, naturally followed 
the development of^ sculpture, or to some extent, 
perhaps, even anticipated it ; but what is said of 
sculpture applies to them also. It is otherwise 
with reliefs and other decorative works, whether 
in wood, stone, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
other metals. So far as their religious signifi- 
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cance is concerned, tMs group of objects goes with monstronB forms of winged and hnman-headed 
painting, especially vase-pamting ; it deals with beasts and birds 'which had probably no particular 
the same kind of subjects, and treats them in the significance to thtwe who first adopted them as 
same manner. This decorative art affords a link, decorative elements ; and these forms came to be 
such as is missing in the case of sculpture, with the identified with the creatures of Greek myth so 
eaxHar periods ; for it continued to be practised j completely and so finally that we at the present day 
to some extent during the dark ages between cannot think of St^inx or Siren under any other 
Mycenaean and Hellenic art ; it transmitted some i form. The fact that both these fantaatic figures 
inherited types, and it borrowed many others from appear as symbols of death upon tomb® in Greece, 
Oriental or other foreign sources. It is also of con« in Lycia, and iwsibly elsew^here also, bm further 
siderabie importance for the study of religion and complkated the influence of the borrowed type, so 
mythology, since the means at its disposal enables that, in these ca»e$ and in others like them, it is 
it not merely to represent fimres of the gods and now^ almost imnoasible to disen tangle the contribu- 
heroes, but to record or to illustrate stories about tions of art and of myth to the common conception, 
them, or scenes connected wdth their ritual. It ia : 5. Vase-pamtm^g-,— The more technical swe of 

to be observed that descriptions of decorative reliefs the early «fevelopment of decorative art in Gr^e 
in the Homeric poems—notaMy that of the shield concerns ns here mainly as It atlects the gradual 
of Achilles, which, even if later than the rest of the acquisition of greater |M>wer of expression. In 
Jliadf is earlier in date than the rise of Hellenic this matter sculpture in relief has much the same 
art-~do not refer to mythological scenes, but to history as^ sculpture in tlie round, bo far m the 
incidents of daily life. On the other hand, the execution of inclividual figures is conc»raed. Vase- 
Hesiodic* * shield of Hercules* has a whole series of minting, on the other hand, has an independent 
illustrations of mythical tales, such as the battle development. It is impossible here even to sketch 
of Lapiths and Centaurs and the flight of Fersem the devel<»pment of early ya^^e-painting in Greece ; 
from the Gorgons. In this respect it resembles it is |>oftsibie only to mention those classes of vases 
actual works of decorative art that are recorded which are of most imfKmtance for the representation 
for us by ancient writers, such as the throne of mythological scenes. (IJ The y«wt€frtcai class, 
made by Hatbycles of Magnesia for the Apollo at which succewls the Mycenit*an in Greece, frequently 
Amyche, or the chest of tlie Corinthian tyrant depicta scenes from acd-iial life ; this is particularly 
Cypselufl, dedicated in the Hereeum at Olympia, the caae with the Di|>yk>n vases of Athens, on 
And the subjects recorded both on the imaginary ' which we see elala>rato funeral prcxmsions, loenes 
and on the actual reliefs are just the same as we of seafaring and 'Comliat, and cfasaic dane« ; but 
constantly find upon extant early works of decora- few, if any, of these can be given any mythological 
tive art— Imth reliefs in marble or stone or bronze significance. (21 The Keometric f^eriod k succeeded 
or terra-cotta, and paintings upon vases. It ap» by that of Oriental inthimm in various parte of the 
pears, therefore, that, while the art referred to in Greek world. On the cx^a«t« and islands of Asia 
the Homeric poems has nothing Hellenic about it Minor, especially in Ionia, Samos, and Ehodes, 
except the p^t’s imagination, the references to we find various claasas of vases, which have certain 
works of art in H^iodicjpoems and in later litera- characteristic® in common, a® well as dearly- 
ture are closely in touch with the actual development marked local variations ; and about tbe same time 
of art in Greece. we find a similar development in some of the chief 

The relation of art to popular belief and to manufacturing centra in continental Greece, 
literature, in its treatment of reli^ous or rather mainly at Cormth and Chalek ; and colonies such 
of mytliological subjects, is some'what complicated, as Daphnse and Naucratis in Egypt, and Gyrene 
The decorative artist was extremely conservative in Libya, have each their characteristic ware, 
and imitative in the use of his available r^per- Athens also has ite own pottery at this time, in 
toire of groups and figures. Free invention was succession to the Di pylon ware. The technical 
hardly ever r^rted to, except in cases where no development varies considerably, but in all alike 
already familiar type could be borrowed or adapted, the tendency is tow'ards an improvement both in 
For example, the judgment of Paris seems to offer the colour of the ground and of the pl^enfc in 
a theme for imagination, and we find it so treated which the figures are drawn* As a rule, in earlier 
on later vases; but in early art it always takes the examples the ground is of a buff or brownish 
form of a procession, with the figures more or less colour, sometimes almost white, and the pigment 
differentiated ; and this form is borrowed almost is of a dark brown oolour, varying from red to dull 
without modification from the procession of Hack. In late examples, ana, above all, in Attic 
dancing women, headed by a musician, which is potteiy, the ground tends to assume the beautiful 
a common subject on the most primitive vas^. reddish terra-cotta colour which Is chariwterlstic 
Such mechanical repetitions may appear at first of Greek vas^ of the best period, md the pigment 
sight to preclude any strong influence of art on to take the form of lustrous Mack vamish. The 
mythology ; but in some ways their cumnlative monstrous forms, many of them winged, ®md the 
effect was g^ter than any that conld have been ofiber beasts borrowed from Oriental fabrics, tend 
due to originality of treatment, for it became gradually to be replaced by scen^ of some mytho- 
almost impossible for people to figure tb^e soen^ logical meaning, or, if retaincKi, to acquire a 
or evente to themselves in any other way than mythological si^icance ; and the human figure, 
that conventionally accepted. And, moreover, the at first introducS as a decorative type like the rest, 
same conditions tended towards the assimilation gradually asserte ite supremacy in interest. The 
and even identification of legends originallj dis- treatment of myths upon early vases becomes, so 
tinct, and so facilitated the systematization of to speak, stereotyped laong certain lines, the same 
Greek mytholo^. Again, the tendency of early figures or compcwtions being repeated again and 
Greek art to adopt rather than to invent led to again with slignt variations to illustrate the same 
many almost fortuitous identifications that have myth, or adapted to the rendering of another 
had great influence, not only on later art, but even myth that Imit itoelf to a similar treatment. In 
on later belief. Thus the gorgon, the sirens, the this way the vase-painter contributed in no small 
sphinx, and other such monsters probably had no degree to the unnormity and systematization of 
distinctive form in the eyes of those who first told mythology. {Z) About the middle of the 6th cent. 
Mm about them; cei^nly no such form is B.C. the Attic potters, assisted by the excellmt 
mdicated in the Homeric poems. But the early clay of the Attic ceramicus, auroassed all rivals, 
decorative artiste borrowed from the East many Thk is the age of what is called Umh-figwr^ 
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ware, the figixres being drawn in black silhouette, 
and details added in incised lines, with touches of 
purple or white. We have many vases signed by 

E otters of this period, as well as of the next, which 
egins in the latter part of the 6 th cent., and 
continues until the date of the Persian wars and a 
little later. (4) This next period, which overlaps 
the preceding, is known as the mrly red-figured 
style, the same pigments being used, but the 
figures being reserved in the terra-cotta colour of 
the clay, and the back^ound filled in with the 
black varnish. In this age we find greater 
ima^nation and freedom of drawing ; but the old 
traditions are still closely adhered to, and the 
advance is in the details rather than in the general 
conception. We find at this time the most perfect 
decorative treatment, and the utmost precision of 
line drawing. As we approach the middle of the 
6 th cent., we find greater dignity and severity of 
treatment, protebly owing to the influence of the 
great fresco painters, above aU of Poljgnotus, who 
came to Athens and decorated the ‘ Painted Stoa ’ 
and other buildings about this time. 

In Athens the work of Polygnotus consisted 
partly of historical paintings, such as the battle 
of Marathon ; at Delphi his most famous works 
were the *Fall of Troy* and the ‘Land of the 
Dead/ and by these he probably exercised great 
influence on liis contemporaries and successors. 
He was specially noted for the ethical character of 
his subjects. His jointings have not been pre- 
served, but from imitations of them on vases and 
from descriptions of ancient writers, we can infer 
that they consisted of simply - grouped figures, 
arranged without perspective, and probably conven- 
tional in colouring. But the grandeur and nobility 
of his conception probably contributed in no small 
depee to the ideals of Greek art in the 6 th century. 

o. Sculpture ofthe Sth century, — ^The development 
of sculpture was at this time ve:^ rapid. The great 
struggle between Greece and Persia led to a new 
consciousn^ of Hellenic unity and a new pride in 
the superiority of Greek over barbarian ; and at the 
same time, the spoils of victory and the offerings 
to the gods in thanksgiving for the great deliver- 
ance albrded both opportunities and themes for 
the highwt energy oi the artists. The full effect 
of these influences was hardly felt at once, and 
they were combined, in their most splendid mani- 
festations, with the glory of Athens, which, taking 
the lead at the time of the Persian wars, became 
under Cimon and Pencil the example and sum- 
mary of all that was best in Greece. The imme- 
diate predecessors of Phidias, though they produced 
works which were admired by posterity, seem 
still to have been mainly occupied with the study 
of the type and the perfection of technique and 
mastery over materifi. A statue like the ‘ Dis- 
cobolus * of Myron is characteristic of this age ; 
and however great the skill of the artist in dealing 
with a difficult subject, it is to be noted that he 
does not go beyond the expression of physical life 
to that of character or emotion. Even a master- 
piece such as the • Charioteer of Delphi ’ shows the 
same restriction of aim. Pythagoras, to whom it 
is probably to be attributed, was noted also for the 
expression of pain in his limping Philoctetes ; hnt 
here, as in the wounded warriors of iEgina, it was 
probably the physical rather than the mental or 
miritnal aspect of the subject that was rendered. 
To Calamis, with his nameless grace, we might 
perhaps look for something more ; but we have no 
certain work of his left, and we are not justified in 
assuming that he went beyond his contemporaries. 

It was reserved for Phidias to fill the forms that 
had already reached so high a degree of perfection, 
vdth an inner life and meaning. His colossal gold 
and ivory statues have not survived, hut we have 


some copies of them, and probably of others of his 
statues, and the descriptions of ancient writers ; 
and we can also see the reflexion of his influence 
i in aU contemporary and later work. Prom all 
this evidence we can infer that his statues of the 

f ods did not merely represent the perfection of the 
mnan form in face and figure, but embodied all 
that was noblest in the Hellenic conception of the 
gods. He is even said to have gone beyond this, 
and to have added somewhat to the received 
religion in his statue of Zeus, which was so worthy 
of the subject represented that * he who is heavy- 
laden in soul, who has experienced many mis- 
fortunes and sorrows in his life, and from whom 
sweet sleep has fled, even he, I think, if he stood 
before this image, would forget ail the calamities 
and troubles that befall in human life * (Dio Chrys. 
On xii. 51, tr. Adam). The Zeus at Olympia was 
the father of gods and men, full of power and 
benignity, the common god of the Hellenes. The 
Athene Farthenos at Athens represented the more 
intellectual conception of the goddess of Athens, 
the embodiment of the artistic and literary genius 
of the people. Statues like these doubtless tran- 
scended the ordinary notions of the gods ; hut they 
were no mere allegories or personincations ; they 
represented the religious ideals of the whole people, 
and contributed in no small degree to pnrify and 
ennoble these ideals. This new influence of art 
upon religion came just at the time when the 
accepted views about the gods and the tales that 
were told about them were being questioned, and 
Phidias and Pericles were in sympathy with the 
most enlightened views ; it can hardly he doubted 
that both artist and statesman had it as their aim 
to represent the gods to the people as they should 
be worshipped. From the sculpture that decorated 
the temples of this period, above all from the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, we can learn the 
beauty and nobility of type and the unrivalled 
skill in execution that supplied the means whereby 
such an artist as Phidias could express his ideas. 

In the latter part of the 5th cent. B.c. there were 
several other sculptors who followed more or less 
closely the tradition of Phidias, and made statues 
of the gods, which, like his work, had a great in- 
fluence on current religious conceptions. Alca- 
menes, who, after the exile or death of Phidias, was 
the sculptor most employed upon official commis- 
sions in Athens, made famous statues of Hephaestus 
and Dionysus, of Hera and Athene ; Agoracritus 
made the Nemesis at Rhamnus. Polyclitus, the 
head of the Argive school, followed the Argive 
tradition in his study of the athletic type, and his 
system of proportions or ‘ canon * was embodied in a 
statue, ‘ The Doryphorus* or spear-bearer, as well as 
in a theoretical treatise. He also made a great gold 
and ivory statue of Hera for the Argive Herseum, 
which embodied the Greek ideal of the goddess, and 
was placed, by some who had seen it, beside the Zeus 
and Athene of Phidias. Cresilas, a Cretan sculp- 
tor who probably came under the influence of both 
Phidias and Polyclitus, was famous for a statue of 
a wounded man, and also of a wounded Amazon ; he 
also made the portrait of Pericles, of which copies 
survive, and which is a typical example of the 
early portraiture which treats its subject as the 
ideal statesman rather than as an individual. In 
all these works we can see the character of the art 
of the 5 th cent., which expressed, as ancient critics 
tell us, fiBot rather than vidos, fixed type of char- 
acter rather than varying passions and emotions. 

7 . The 4 th century. — The art of the 4th cent, was 
less abstract and dignified, more human and indi- 
vidual. If Phidias did something to counteract 
the grovdng scepticism about the gods by present- 
ing them in a form which could not be rejected 
as unworthy, the works of Praxiteles and Scopas 
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may in some eases have broup;)it the character of 
the gods home to men by an intense and vivid 
realimtion of their personality; but in making 
them so iniman these S€\ii|>tors may have matie 
them less divine, and have opened the way for suc- 
cessors who regarded even statues of t!m gods as 
a mere theme for the exhibition of their artistic 
skill. Early in the 4th cent, we find a conspicu- 
ous example of a tendency of which traces may be 
seen earlier— that to persimi heat ion. ^ A group by 
Cephisodotus represented l\»a<!e nursing the infant 
Wealth ; and later on allegorical figures sueli m 
this, w’hich appealed to the popular imagination, 
usurped much of the worship that formerly be- 
longed to the Olympian gods. But the statues of 
Scopas and Praxiteles were for the most part taken 
from accepted mythology, though the subjects 
selected w’ere no less clmracteristic of the time 
than the manner in which they were treated. 
The most famous works of Praxiteles represented 
Aphrodite and Eros ; and he set the goddess before 
mortals wdth her l>eauty entirely unveiled ; her 
nudity is not natural and unconscious like that of 
male figures in Greek art, but a motive for it is 
supplied in her preparation for the Imth, He w^as 
also famous for his representation of Dionysus and 
his attendant satyrs ; and from extant copies %ve 
can eKtimate the skill with wdiich he characterised 
these soultes, half-human creatures of the wochIs. 
In the Hermes with the infant Dionysus, of which 
the original is happily preserved, we can see tlie 
mythological conception of Hermes as the protector 
of youth made to live in a genial and individual 
embodiment In other works, such as ^ Apollo the 
limrd -slayer,’ we have what was once a religious 
type treated as a piece of playful gmre. The 
work of Scopas is throughout more earnest and 
impassioned. Extant works that can be a^ociated 
with him represent heroes rather than gods, but in 
tbese we can see a passaonate nature and intensity 
of expre.ssion ; bis treatment of creatures of the 
sea, ^vlth the restless yearning of their nature, is 
notable ; and in his ‘Msenad^ the enthusiasm of 
divine inspiration was expressed wuth w'onderful 
power. Oi his treatment of more dignified subjects 
we can judge from such a w’ork as the ‘Demeter’ 
of Cnidus, which, if not from his hand, is certainly 
to be associated with him ; its expression shows 
maternal grief and the chastened melancholy in a 
passionate nature. The work of Scopas and his 
associates may also be seen in the Mausoleum. 

Great as was the influence of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles ujxin their successors, that of the third great 
sculptor of the 4th cent., Lysippus, was, if not 
greater, at least more direct As the head of the 
school of Sicyon, he represented the Peloponnesian 
tradition of athletic sculpture ; and he established 
a new canon of proportions, slimmer and less 
massive than that of Polyclitus. He made many 
statues of the gods, some of colossal size ; and in 
his portrait of Alexander he is said to have satis- 
fied the king by his representation of his ambitious 
and fiery temperament Portraits of Alexander, 
and other extant works that may be associated 
with Lysippus, show that he was not, as has some- 
times been supposed, an academic master, hut full 
of fresh observation, while in expression he seems 
to have fallen under the influence of Scopas. 
Partly owing to his association with Alexander, 
his pupils are most conspicuous in the next genera- 
tion, and are the founders of the schools that 
carried the traditions of Hellenic art to the East 
We have records of many other sculptors of the 
4th cent, who cannot ail be emimemted ; among 
them are Euphranor, who was also a painter and a 
writer on art, and was noted for his expression of the 
characters of gods and heroes ; and Leochares, who 
made not only statues of the gods but also a set of 


portraits of the family of Philip and Alexander in 
gold and ivory for the PlilH|ipeum at Olympia— 
works which exemjdify the tendency to represent 
men in a manner hitherto reserved for the gods. 

The great painters of the 4th cent, are known to 
UR only liy literary records ; and in this case we 
cannot, as in the earlier age of Folygnotas, expect 
any asRistance from vaaea. From the descriptions 
we learn that the painters of this age often chose 
dramatic or senRUtional fiiilijects, anti their power 
of rendering individual character and imssion was 
probably comparable with that of contemporary 
sculptors. The greatest of all Greek painters, 
Apelles was, like Lysippus, noted for his portrait 
of Alexander ; and he wm also fond of allegorical 
subjects, such as his group of Calumny, of vmich a 
detailed description is left as. 

8. Hellenistic art. — In the Hellenistic age Greek 
art followed the con^ueste of Alexander to new 
centres in the East ; it is no longer to Athens or 
Argos or Sicyon, but to Alexandria and Antioch and 
Fergamos that we look for Its most characteristic 
rodnets. The beginning of the Hellenistic age is 
ominafced by the personality of Alexander. He 
had changed the relations of East and West, and 
Greek civilization wm henceforth the prevalent 
influence in western Asia. II is career, which might 
w^ell seem more than human, induct the Greeto 
to accept the Oriental custom of the deification of 
klngB ; and his features cAnie to be rer>eated even 
in the types of the gwl«. Iljs head, too, was 
placed ii|K>n coins— an honour hitherto reserve for 
the goda alone. And his siicc'wsors, with a lew 

i ’ ustifiable arrogance, claimed even higher privileges, 
leside such present deities— to nm the phrMe of 
contemporary flattery— the ancient gods became 
mere abstractions. Images of them were still made, 
distinguished for their size— as the ‘Colossus* of 
Rhodes — or for their artmtie ex'oellence. But the 
old typw and conventions were mostly repeated 
either m mere repetition or In eclectic imitation. 
Certain scliools, inspired by the dramatic power of 
Scopas, infused some new life into the old forms, 
notably the school of Fergamos, On the great 
altar in that city was a fneze with a representa- 
tion of the gods and giants, in which all tlie learn- 
ing of the mythologiste and all the technical skill 
of the sculptors were devoted to a complete 
representation of the Greek Pantheon in action 
against their wild adversaries. But the extra- 
ordinary dramatic vigour of this work does not 
hide the fact that it is more or less an artificial crea- 
tion, not a spontaneous embodiment of the people’s 
belief. Whue philosophers tamed to a more or 
less abstract and monotheistic wmception of the 
deity, which was out of touch with art-, the people 
often turned to a more dirwst -and intelligiole 
worship, such as that accorddL to the ‘Fortune* 
of Antioch, embodied in a graceful representation 
of the city, seated on a rock with a river-god at 
her feet, which waw made by Eutychides^^ a pupil 
of Lysippus, The repr«antatlon of chudren or 
of rustic subjecte showwi a reaction against the 
artificiality of city life, parallel to the literary de- 
velopment of the imtomL Statu«» of the^gods 
were still made, but were m'cwtiy mere repetitions 
of established ty|)«| though occasioimEy we find 
examples of great dignity and beauty, such as the 
Aphrodite of Mdlos or the <»!ossai works^ made by 
Damophon in Messene and Arcadia. In the in- 
adequacy of contemporary art, we find, as often in 
an age of decadence, a return to the character and 
even to the mannerisms of early art ; in extreme 
cases this leads to an affected archaistic work which 
is wily distinguished from that of the early sculp- 
tors whom it mutates. At the same time, dramatic 
vigour and scientific study were still kept up m 
some schools and in Bhoo«^ in the middle of the 
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1st cent. B.c,, there were still sculptors capable of 
prodncing such a masterpiece as the * Laocoon.’ 

9. Graco-Roman art.— Grseco-Roman art— that 
is to say, the work prodneed for the Roman market 
by Greek artists— belongs for the most part to the 
more conventional and less powerful survivals of 
the art of Greece. There was an immense demand 
in Rome for the decoration of public buildings 
and of private houses, gardens, and libraries with 
the products of Greek art; and this was met 
partly by the spoliation of Greek shrines, partly 
by the production of new work resembling the old 
nearly enough to pieaae the taste of the patron. 
Even the statue of * Venus Genetrix,’ set up by 
Julius Ccesar in his forum and made by Arcesilaus, 
the most famous sculptor of the day, was a mere 
repetition of a type which goes back to one of 
the masters of the 5th century. Under such con- 
ditions there waa not much scope for originality or 
for a fruitful relation between religion and art. 

10 , Roman art. — ^Roman art had more originality, 
and made some technical advances even on its 
Greek models; hnt, from the religions point of 
view, these do not much concern us. They are best 
seen in portraiture, historical reliefs, and decora- 
tive work. The old Italian gods did not as a 
rule lend themselves readily to artistic treat- 
ment. There were, indeed, old terra-cotta images 
of the gods, made in Rome under Etruscan in- 
fluence, which Cato* and other conservatives re- 
garded with veneration, and preferred to the im- 
ported products of G reek workmanship. These may 
have had a certain vigour of individuality and 
realism which affected later art in Rome, ana more 
especially portraiture. But in the art of Rome, as 
known to us in Imperial times, there presentations 
of the gods follow tor the most part the types and 
conventions borrowed from Greece. There were 
indeed certain figures, above all that of Rome her- 
self, which were new creations ; but these followed 
the lines of impersonation common in Hellenistic 
art. The art of the Augustan age, though char- 
acterized by an austere beauty, was academic and 
classical in character. Perhaps the finest extant 
figures of the gods in Roman art are those on the 
arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which are beautiM 
and dignifiw in type, yet so animated with an in- 
terest m the action wrtr^ed as to seem full of life. 
In the deification of the Emperors we also find an 
incentive to ideal portraiture which did something 
to counteract the realistic tendencies of Roman art. 

Two classes of monuments are of great import- 
ance to the general history of axt, and even to the 
transmission of religious ideas. In historical reliefs 
on columns and arches— above all, in the Trajan 
and Antonine columns — we find a continuous 
method of narration which lent itself admirably to 
the records of chronicle or story ; and this metnod 
was continued, for didactic puiraoses, into early 
Christian and mediseval art. In the sarcopha^ 
also we find a great wealth and variety of resource 
in the renderings of mythology, often coupled with 
indifferent execution ; and these likewise seped as 
models, and handed on the classical traditions to 
later axt. Types, such as that of Orpheus, also 
acquired a new significance in Christian art. The 
Greek traditions, m varying form, survived both in 
Rome and in Asia Minor, and through them were 
transmitted to the modem world. The relation 
and the spheres of influence of the Eastern and 
Western branches constitute one of the most diffi- 
cult and disputed problems of modem archasology. 
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ART (Jewish). — i. The arts in which the 
ancient Hebrews excelled were poetry and music. 
There are no remains, whether in literary sources 
or in the actual results of excavation, to warrant 
the belief that there was in any real sense a native 
Hebrew painting or sculpture. There are exten- 
sive stores of Jewish pottery, but the shapes and 
styles are derived from Phoenician and Egyptian 
typesj and show some Babylonian influence. In 
^yptic art, again, the same imitativeness appears, 
jrhcenician and Hebrew seals are much alike ‘ in 
shape, script, and ornamentation’ (Benzinger). 
The Phoenicians, too, excelled in met^d- working ; 
and the Hebrews, while they do not seem to have 
early acquired the art of metal-casting, were skilful 
adepts in the process of overlaying wood with metal 
plates. This skill presupposes some aptitude for 
wood-carving, hut sculpture as such was not one 
of the attainments of the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able how few inscribed stones of Hebrew proven- 
ance have thus far been discovered. Religion, 
which is usually the most powerful aid and stimu- 
lant of art, had the very opposite effect in Juda- 
ism. The prophetic attack on idolatry carried with 
it an objection to images, and the representation 
of any form of animal life was forbidden in the 
Decalogue. Thus, on the one hand artistic in- 
capacity, and on the other pietistic asceticism, 
combined to prevent the growth of a Jewish 
plastic art. And when to these causes is added 
what Delitzsch terms a defective sense of colour 
{Iris, p. 43 fit. ), we can understand that only a mde 
form of painting was possible. These subjects are 
treated by Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DB i. 157. 

2 . Alt was held in high esteem in later Jewish 
opinion. In the Talmud {Bosh Hashana, 29b), art 
is a branch of wisdom (nDDn) as distinct from mere 
handicraft (nDH^D). But the old dislike of animal 
representations continued. The Jewish coins con- 
tain no heads of rulers; here, again, the cause 
was partly religious. And the same phenomenon 
of imitativeness recurs. If the Temple of Solomon 
shows Phoenician influence, that of Herod was 
inspired by Roman models. Most of the Talmudic 
terms for articles of art are foreign — Greek and 
Latin. Custom and law are not always identical 
in these matters. The law forbade only the carv- 
ing of projecting images CAbbdd Zdrd, 436), and 
Dr. Kohler {JE n, 142) rightly asserts that ‘ por- 
trait painting was never forbidden by the law.’ 
But many Jews long continued to object to por- 
trait painting. On the other hand, though as a 
rule the meaiaeval synagogues were destitute of 
mural paintings, there are instances of carved 
lions (as at Ascoli). The lion was a frequently 
used Jewish emblem. In recent times there has 
been an increase of omateness in synagogue deco- 
ration, and stained glass windows are becoming 
common, though there is still a reluctance to 
admit animal or human forms. 
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3 . But in some directions a specific Jewish art 
was developed. In mediaeval times the J ews 
acquired great repute as silk-dyers, as embroid- 
erers, and as masters of the gold- and silver-smith’s 
art. The worship of the synagogue and the home 
required the use of many objects in which artistic 
taste could be displayed The Ark, or receptacle 
of the scrolls of the Law, the mantles in which 
the scrolls were wrapped, the crowns and belk 
with which they were adorned, the lamps for 
Sabbath and ^anukah^ the cups for the sanctifica- 
tion over the wine, the spice-boxes {mostly of a 
ciistellated shape) used at the Eahdala^ or separa- 
tion service, at the close of the Sabbath, the 
Seder-dishes which were used in the home on the 
Passover Eve—these are among the most import- 
ant of the articles which the Jews loved to orna- 
ment. Beautiful embroideries were also required 
as curtains for the Ark. Many fine swcimens of 
all these were exhibited at the Anglo- J ewish His- 
torical Exhibition in 1S87, and the Catalogue of 
that Exhibition remains a valnable source of in- 
formation on all these matters. An Mition de 
luxe of the same Catalogue contains some splendid 
photographs by Mr. Frank Hars. Throughout the 
volumes of the JM will also be found many pictures 
of the objects briefly described here, as well as of 
another branch of art in wliich Jews excelled, 

^ This branch is the illumination of manu- 
scripts. Artistic writing wfw an art in which 
Jews were highly skilled, and in the illumination 
of initial letters and the painting of marginal orna- 
ment and grotesques, they acquired considerable 
proficiency. Though there is no specific Jewish 
art in manuscript illumination, there are original 
Jewish elements ; as Mr. G. Margoliouth well puts 
it, the Jewish spirit makes itself perceptible to the 
eye. In classifying the Jewish illuminate MSS, 
Mr. Margoliouth takes first the Bible, with two 
kinds of illumination, (a) the Mateorah in the 
form of designs, and {h) pictorial and miuginal 
illuminations. Of course all th^ ornaments are 
confined to codices or Bibles in the form of books ; 
in the form of the scroll (except in the case of the 
Roll of Esther) the Bible was never illuminated. 
The Synagogue does not permit the use, in public 
reading, of punctuated or ornamented scrolls. 
The iiluminalM Esther rolls were hardly meant for 
use in Divine worship. The most usual Hebrew 
book for illumination was the Passover Service, 
or Bctg^adaL This is often profusely supplied 
with miniatures, initials, and full-page pictures. 
Less common are illuminated Prayer-Books. But 
all Hebrew books might be illuminated. The 
Code of Maimonides exists in many beautiful 
specimens. A very common object for illomina- 
tioE was the Ketkubah, or Marriage Contract. 

It must be added that in recent times many 
Jewish artists have attained to fame. 

lOTiUTTmi, — B^d«8 titft works refenrod to in tiis course of 
the preoedinjT Article, see : the publications of the 
f&T mmmltmg vm Kun$tdmtinMer 4ei Judenihums (Vienna. 
1887 ff.); the der 9e$dhchc0t sttr Effomthimg 

lUdiiCMr KumtdeTtkmuler (Frankfort, 1900 ff.) ; JHe 
vm ScmtMvo^ cd. Muller and Schloeser (Vienna, 181^) ; Gh^- 
burgr and Stassof, UOmvment H^brm (Berlin, 18^) ; S. J. 
Solomon, ‘Art and Judaism* in JQjR xiii. 6681 G. Mareo- 
Houth, * Hebrew Illuminated MSS 'in JQjR xx. 118; and D. 
Kaufmann, ScAr^/Ten, roL i, 1908. 

I. ABKAHAMa 

ART (Mithraic). — Oriental monuments of the 
worship of Mithra are as yet almost entirely want- 
ing, The beautiful sculptures discovered at Sidon 
(Be Ridder, CoUmiim De Chrca, iv, ^Marbres,’ 
1906, No. 46 ff.) date from the 3rd cent, of our era, 
and cannot throw any light on the first productions 
of the devotees of the Persian god. We must, 
accordingly, confine ourselvw to studying Mithraic 
art in the Latin-speaking provinces of the Roman 
Empire, where a very considerable number of its 


remains have l^en discovered. In time they range 
over about two and a half centuries. The mmt 
ancient monument, which is now in the British 
Museum, dates from a.D. 104 (Cumont, J/on. mmt, 
Mithra^ No. 65; cf, voL ii. 546; OIL vi. 307^)* 
and the last of them Ijeiong to the middle of the 
4th century. They therefore constitute a group 
whose limits in space and time are small, and whose 
character can be accurately described. 

It must be admitted that their artistic merit is 
much less than their archaeological interest, and 
that their chief value is not arstlietic but religious. 
The late epoch in which thei^ works were produced 
destroys all hope of finding in them the expres- 
sion of real creative power or of tracing the 
stages of an original development It would, how- 
ever, be unfair, acting under the impulse of a 
narrow Atticism, to confound tliem all in a common 
depreciation. Some of the gpronps in high and low 
relief (for the momim and the paintings which 
have l>een pr^rved are so few and so mediocre 
that thev may be disregarded) hold a very honour- 
able rank in the multitude of sculpture* which the 
age of the Emperors has bequeathed to us. 

The bull-slaying Mithra.-— The group most fre- 
quently reproduced is the image of the bull-slaying 
Mitiira, which invariably atocS at the Ijackgrouna 
of the temples (see art. Aechitkctuee {Mithraic]), 
and specimens of which are to l>e fimnd m nearly an 
the museums- The ^sacrifice of the bull rec^alied to 
the initiated the histt^ry of the creation and the 
promise of a future resurrection. It can be proved 
(Cumont, op, cit, ii. lEOff.) that these representa- 
tions of Mithra, whose sacred type was fix^ 
before the spread of the Persian mysteriw into the 
Latin-speakmg world, are replicas of an original 
created by a sculptor of the school of Pergamos, in 
imitation of the sacrificing goddess Victory which 
adorned the balustrade 01 the tenHde of Athene 
Nike on the Acropolis (Kekule, Juk Beliefs des 
Tempds der Athena Nike^ 1881, pL vL). The 
Asiatic adapter has. merely clothed tne Persian god 
in the half-oonventionai Phrygian ccwturae which 
was associated with a number of Oriental person- 
ages Paris, Attis, Felops, etc.}, and has given 
the face an expression of suffering which makes it 
resemble that of the celebrated * dying Alexander.’ 
* The emotion that pervades the features ol Mithras 
is rendered with almost Skopasian power * (Strong, 
Eom. Sculp, p. 311). 

Certain sculpture discovered at Rome and at 
Ostia, dating from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent., still renect the splendour of that |>owerfnl 
work of Hellenistic art. After an eager pursuit, 
the god, whO'Se mantle flutters in the wind, has 
just reached the sinking bull. Placing one knee 
on its crupper and one foot on one of its hoofs, he 
leans on it to keep it down, -and, grasping it by the 
nostrils with one nand, with the other he plunge 
a knife into its side. The vigour of this animated 
scene shows to advanta^ the agility and strength 
of the invincible hero. On the ofcner hand, the 
suffering of the victim brmthmg its last ^ps, 
with its limbs contracted in a dying paroxysm, 
and the strange mixture of exultation and remorse 
depicted in the countenance of ite slayer, throw into 
relief the pathetic side of this sacred drama, and even 
to-day arouse in the spectator an amotion which 
must have been keenly felt by the worshippers. 

This work of the Alexandrian period has, more- 
over, been affected by the Roman schools of art. In 
some of them is shown in a more or less felici^us 
manner the care for details which is characteristic 
of the works of the Anfeonme period, «#. in a group 
from Ostia (Cumont, dt p. 79, m, 67) which 
dates from the reign of Commoaus, ana a bas-relief 
from the Villa Albani (15. p. 38, fig. 45). The 
artist has taken delight in miiitiplying the folds of 
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the garments and in rendering more intricate the 
curls of the hair, merely to show his skill in over- 
coming the difficulties wMch he himself had created. 
A small piece of sculpture discovered at Aquileia 
{ib. p. 116, pL iii.) is distinguished in this respect 
hy a ‘bewildering cleverness of technique.’ The 
delicately carved figures are almost completely 
detached from their massive block base, to which 
they are connected only by very slender supports. 
It is a piece of bravura in which the sculptor dis- 
plays his skill in producing in a brittle substance 
the same effects as the chaser obtains in metal. 
But these comparatively perfect works are rare 
even in Italy, and it must be acknowledged that 
the great majority of these remains are of dis- 
couraging mediocrity, which becomes more and 
more wide-spread towards the 4th century. 

The Dadophori. — The group of the hffil-slaying 
Mithra is almost always flanked hy two torch- 
bearers, or dadophmi, who were called Cauti and 
Cautopkdi^ Dressed in the same Oriental garb as 
Mithra, one of them holds an uplifted, and the 
other an inverted, torch ; thw doubtless personify 
the sun at the equinoxes. The original of these 
two youths can be traced back, like that of the 
hull-slaying god, to an unknown sculptor of the 
Hellenistic age, who had drawn his inspiration from 
stni more ancient models (Cumont, op. ciL i. 203 ff.) ; 
but this hieratic work, which did not afford scope 
for the expression of keen emotions, is of much 
less artistic worth. Yet, in the better specimens 
at any rate, one may notice the artistic advantage 
which the artist has been able to derive from the 
Phrygian dress, and the way in which he has been 
able to emphasize the difierent emotions of hope 
and sadnws depicted on the faces of the two youths 
who are mutually contrasted. The most remark- 
able reproduction which we possess of this divine 
pair consists of two statues found near the Tiber, 
one of which has been taken to the British Museum, 
while the other is in the Vatican. They certainly 
date from the time of Hadrian {ib, 27 and pL ii.). 

The Mithraic Kronos. — The origin of the subjects 
just mentioned is to he found in ancient Greek 
art, but there is another Mithraic work which is 
certainly derived from an Oriental archetype. It 
is the lion-headed god, whose body is embraced hy 
a serpent, and who personifies Eternity — the Zrvdn 
Akarana of the Persians (see art. MITHEAISM), 
to whom the adherents of the sect used to give 
the Greek name Kronos, or the Latin Satumus. 
The most celebrated specimen of this type is in the 
Vatican (Cumont, op, cit 80, fig. 68). Like the 
majority of his compeers, this animal - headed 
monster is an exotic creation. His genealogy would 
carry us back to Assyrian sculpture {ib, i. 74 ff.). 
But the artists of the West, having to represent a 
deity entirely strange to the Greek pantheon, and 
being nntrammelled by the traditions of any school, 
gave free course to their imagination. The various 
transformatioEB wMch this figure has undergone at 
their hands were actuated, on the one hand, by 
religious considerations, which tended to complicate 
the symbolism of this deified abstraction and to 
multiply his attributes; and, on the other hand, by 
an sestnetic solicitude which tended to modify as 
much as possible the grotesqueness of this barbar- 
ous figure, and gradually to humanize it. Ulti- 
mately they did away with the lion’s head, and 
contented tnemselv^ with representing the animal 
at the feet of the god, or with placing the head of 
the beast on his breast. This lion-headed god of 
Eternity is the most original creation of Mithraic 
art; and if it is entirely destitute of charm, the 
grotesqueness of its appearance and the suggestive 
accumulation of ite attributes arouse curiosity and 
provoke reflexion. 

We have, so far, confined our attention to the 


remains found in Home and Italy, the artistic finish 
of which surpasses the average of the Mithraic 
ex-votos. But when we pass to the provinces of 
the Empire, we find there elaborate works of a very 
different kind. It is generally agreed that, during 
the Empire, a great number of the sculptures 
intended for the provincial cities were made at 
Rome, or by artists who had come from Rome 
(Friedlander, Sitten^eschichte^, iii. 280 f.) This is 
probably the case with certain of the sculptures we 
are considering; they come from distant studios, 
either those of the capital or even of Asia Minor 
or some other orovince. ^ There is no doubt that 
certain tablets discovered in Germany were brought 
from quarries in Pannonia (Cumont, op. cit. i. 216). 
Nevertheless, the great majority of Mithraic re- 
mains^ were^ undoubtedly executed on the spot. 
This is obvious in the case of those which were 
sculptured on the surface of rocks, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose ; hut with regard to many, 
local workmanship is proved from the nature of 
the stone employed. Moreover, the style of these 
fragments clearly reveals their local origin. The 
discovery of so many Mithraic works has thus 
great importance for the study of provincial art 
under the Empire. The most remarkable of these 
works have been brought to light in the North of 
Gaul, or, more precisely, on the Rhine frontier. It 
seems that the whole of this group of monuments 
must be ascribed to that interesting school of 
sculpture which flourished in Belgium in the 2nd 
and 3rd cents, of our era, and whose productions 
are clearly distinguishable from those of Southern 
studios. Similarly, the less important bas-reliefs 
brought to light in the Danube provinces are cer- 
tainly independent of Roman influence ; they may 
be directly connected with certain Asia Minor 
models. The distinguishing feature of the most 
important works of these artists from the banks of 
the Rhine and the Danube is that the central group 
of the bull-slaying Mithra with his two companions 
is surrounded by a series of accessory scenes which 
represent the whole cosmogony of the mysteries 
and the mission of Mithra, from his birth out of a 
rock to his assumption up to heaven (ib. i. 153 ff.). 
Then there are added astronomical images or cosmic 
emblems (planets, signs of the zodiac, winds, etc.). 

If we subject all these scenes and symbols to an 
analysis in detail, we can show that the majority 
of them are modifications or adaptations of old 
Greek subjects. Thus, Ahura Mazda destroying 
the monsters which have arisen against him is a 
Hellenic Zeus hurling his thunderbolt at the giants 
{ib. i. 157). The poverty of the new conceptions 
which Mithraic iconography introduces is in start- 
ling contrast to the importance of the religious 
movement that inspired them. At the period when 
the Persian mysteries overspread the West, the 
art of sculpture was too decayed to be revived. 
Whereas, during the Hellenistic period, sculptors 
were able to conceive novel forms for the Egyptian 
divinities (Isis, Serapis, etc.), happily harmonizing 
with their characters, the majority of the Mazdean 
gods, in spite of their strongly-marked nature, 
were obliged to assume, whether appropriate or 
not, the form and dress of the Olympian deities to 
which they were assimilated. 

Art, 8U5customed to live by plagiarism, had 
become incapable of original invention. But if, 
without analyzing each scene and personage in 
detail, we contemplate the total effect of the work, 
we receive an impression of something entirely 
novel. The attempt to represent in stone, not only 
all the deities of the Mithraic pantheon, but the 
history of the world and of Mithra as creator and 
saviour, was a truly sublime idea. Even before 
this time, especially on the sarcophagi, we find a 
method employed which consists in representing 
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tine sticcessive moments of an action by pictures 
superimposed on one anotlier or drawn on parallel 
surfaces ; bxxt we cannot mention any pajran monu- 
ment which can be compared in this respect with 
the great Mithraic bas-reliefs, especially those of 
Nenenheim, Hecidernheim, and, above all, Oster- 
bnrken {ik 245, 246, 251), To iimi a similar 
attempt we have to come down to the long series 
of subjects with which Christian artists in mosaic 
adorned the walls of churches. 

If we wisiieti to criticize the details of these 
sculptures, it would l>e easy to censure in them 
the disproportion of certain figures, the clumsiness 
of some movement, the stillness of some attitudes, 
and, above all, the confused impression arising 
from the superabundance of personages and gronps. 
This last faxilt of overloaded composition is one 
which the Mithraic monuments share wdth the 
contemporaneous sarcopham. But in criticizing 
these remains, it must not Be forgotten that paint- 
ing came to the aid of sculpture. The strong con- 
trast of colours emphasized the principal outlines, 
and threw accessory parts into prominence. Often 
certain details were indicated only by the bmsh ; 
and gilding also was used to set off some subsidiary 
parts. Without such a brilliant combination of 
colours the piece of statuary would have been 
almost invisible in the deep shadow of the sub- 
terranean crypts. Such a device, moreover, was 
one of the traditions of Oriental art, and Lucian 
{Jup. irag, 8) had already contni«te<i tlie simph* 
and graceful forms of the Greek deities with the 
startling gorgetmsness of those imported from Asia. 

In spite of the numerous suggestions which it 
has borrowed from the treasury of types created 
by Greek sculpture, Mithraic art, like the mye- 
teries of which it is the expression, remains essen- 
tially Asiatic. The idea with which it is mainly 
concerned is not to produce an sestlietic impression ; 
it aims principally at arouring religious emotion, 
not through the perception of beauty, but rather 
by recalling to the mind sacred legends and teach- 
ings. Faitnful in this point to the traditions of 
the ancient East, it confines itself to relating and 
instructing. The medley of personages and groups 
with which some bas-reliefs are thronged, the host 
of attributes with which the figure of Eternity 
(see above) is overloaded, show us that a new ideal 
was bom with the new religion. These ungraceful 
ox tastel^ symbols, the lavish use of w'-hich is 
attested by the monuments, did not charm by 
their elegance or their dignity; they fascinated 
the mind by the disturbing attraction of the Un- 
known, and aroused in the neophyte a reverential 
fear in face of a tremendous mystery. They 
were, as St. Jerome says {Mpist. 107 ad Lmtam), 
‘ portentosa simulacra.* 

Here, above all, is to be found the explanation 
why this art, extremely refin^ as it was, in spite 
of all its imperfections, has exercised a permanent 
influence. It was liniced to Christian art by a 
natural affinity, and the symbolism which it had 
hdned to make ^pular in the W^t did not perish 
with it. Even the allegorical figures of the cosmic 
cycle, which the devotees of the Persian god had 
reproduced in such abundance (for they regarded 
the whole of nature as divine), were adopted by 
Christianity, although really opposed to its spirit. 
Such were the images of the earth, the sky, and 
the ocean ; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
signs of the zodiac ; the winds, the seasons, and 
the elements; which ocmir so frequently on the 
sarcophagi, the mosaira, and the miniatures. Even 
the mediocre compositions which the artists had 
conceived to represent the incidents of the Mithra- 
legend were able to inspire Christian artists. Thus 
the figure of the sun raising Mithra out of the 
ocean served to express the ascenrion of Elijah in 


the chariot of fire ; and, down to the Middle Ages, 
the figure of the bull -slaying Mithra was per- 
petuated in the representations of Samson renaing 

the lion, 

LiTKRATritf. — F. Cumont, ft MmtmeMM igurH 

nlatiU mix mgnUret de 3!ifkra, llriiMMi'I?*, lb®, i, 213-2*20 and 
E. Strong, iimnan Scidpium /nm to Gm- 

^ianiine^ j>. 3WIT. F. CUMONT. 

ART (Muhaiiiniadan). — X. Introduction.—- Our 
researches into Muhammadan art are as yet 
entirely in their infancy. Bo far, the hisiorical 
in'icriptions are only being collected, and this under- 
taking, upon which M. "van Berehtiin is still en- 
gagedi is a necessary condition of all historical 
study in this field. It is much to lie desired that, 
by way of supi^lementing lliis, some one would 
group together the literary sources which b^r 
upon graphic art in Ishlin. The bibliography at 
the end will show that, although we ijossese several 
comprehensive wTitirigs in thistlepartment, w'e have 
very few^ such treatises upon Miihanimadan works 
of art as are serviceable for scientific investigation. 
The present position of our researches is au- 
ditioned by the fact that no Arabic scholar has 
made himself prolicictnt in the deiiartinent of 
graphic art, while the three or four Instorians of 
art who deal with Islam at all, have only the most 
meagre acquaintance with the language aiici culture 
of its adherents. In the cireunistani^es it is not to 
be expected that the present article should do more 
than acquaint the reitxitjr with the outstanding 
facta of the subject in their relation to religion 
and ethics. The writer, indeinl, feels more inclined 
to point out the inmnm than able to fill them up. 
fli» purpose is not so much to supply lulequate in- 
formation upon the subject pr(»po>ed, as to provide 
the reader with a general conspectus of Muslim art. 

2» Pre-Muhammadan data. —The most import- 
ant of these is the acJtion which forms the inevi- 
table adjunct of the Muslim's every prayer, viz., 
the turning tow^ards Mecca. It does not fall to 
the historian of art to establish the origin of this 
cufitom of turning in a certain direction, or to 
decide whether it was not simply a transference 
of the practice of orientation by the sun, as was 
observed also by the Christians, to the new religi- 
ous centre. So long as Muliamniad had regard to 
Jews and Chrktians, it was towards Jerusalem 
that he turned ; it was only at a later sU^e that 
he made Mecca the cynosure. We S|>eak of Mecca 
therefore as pre- Muhammadan only in virtue of ite 
having been a religious centre, and not because the 
Muslim turns his Face towaMs it during prayer. 

Mecca can hardly be said to have any further 
significance in regard to graphic art. As the 
Ka'ba lies in the centre of the temple-enclosure, and 
has not, like the mosque, a definite direction at one 
side, it naturally dropp^ aside m a pattern for 
the mosque. On the other hand, we may surmise 
that in this mc^t important focus of pilgrimage 
in Arabia, some kind of monumental refie must 
have existed from the earliest tim«, even before 
Muhammad*® day. We may ima^ne it to have 
been something analogous to the Qublmfc >a^Sa^ 
in Jerusalem, ie. a centrally situab^ eupolaihaped 
building. At the present day the temple ajpows 
as a quadrangulw open court, in the miadle of 
which stands the ‘Cube* with the Black Stone. 
Around this there has been laid out a circular mm 
m the court, which may indicate the form of the 
earlier cupola-shaped structure. The Qubbat a^ 
§a^ra is sunxmndw bya corresponding quadrangle. 

3 . Muhammad. — TEad Muhammad not been 
forced to fi^ee from his native city, it h probable 
that toe mosque would have taken a form some- 
what different from that wMch prevailed before 
toe emergence of toe and aptrt from toe 

influence of Ohristlfim artoitecture as applied to 
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chnrches. A« Muhammad, however, established i.e. subsequent to 100 A. H., the mm5ar can scarceh 
his place of prayer in Medina, and was also buried have had the same appearance as that shown 
there, this most unpretentious beginning gave the in the illustration. As a matter of fact, the 
initiative to the architecture not only of places of pattern furnished by Muhammad for the mosque 
worship, but also to some exterit of tombs. Sam- and the minbar alike was framed with a view to 
hhcli, in his History of the City of Medina (ed. mere utility, and the artistic elaboration thereof 
WiistenfeM, m AbhandL d. Ge$, d. Wissensch, belongs entirely to a later period ; for Muhammad 
zu GbtiinyeHf ix. [IbbO] 50), tells first of all how had even less interest than Jesus in the graphic 
Muhammad obtained the site for his mosque, and arts. His attitude towards figure-painting was one 
proceeds as follows : * Upon this the edifice of of avowed hostility ; thus he once remained stand- 
bricks was built, palms were used as columns, and ing before the house of 'A’isha until a curtain orna- 
a wooden roof was fixed above.* This mosque had mentedwithfigures was removed, and he threatened 
three entrances— one at the back, which was hinlt those who made images with the direst penalties 
up when l(»Iuliammad began the practice of turning in the world to come. It was therefore impossible 
to Mecca instmd of J erusalem, the others being the that art in Islam should develop the same didactic 
Gate of Mercy and the prophet’s private door, tendency as it did in early Christianity, in which 
After the conquest of Khaihar the mosque was the representation of figures was expressly utilized 
entirely re-built, being enlarged to tmce its former as a means of instructing those who could not read, 
size, oome idea of the interior is given by the 4 * The Uma 3 ryads. — It was under these rulers 
position of the column beside which Muhammad that foreign culture began to stream in upon Islam, 
prayed ; * It v/m the central column of the mosque. Even the mosque did not escape the general 
the third forward from the minbar^ the third from transformation, and its original design of simple 
Muhammad’s tomb, the third from the south side, convenience was left behind. The incentive to the 
the third from the main road before (as Ibn Zabala desire for something more was first given by 
states) this was widened by the space of two pillars’ contact with Christianity. At the conquest of 
(Wustenfeld, 65). The columns fell into a state of Damascus, the principal church of the city, that 
decay during the Khalifate of Abu Bakr, and he of St. John, was divided. Apparently it had then 
had them re|daced by fresh palm trunks. The most the same form as now : a dome in the middle, 
notable restoration— or re-construction — was that contiguous basilicas to east and west, and a pillared 
made by Walid l., who was supplied by the Em- court to the north fronting the whole. At first 
peror of Greece with Greek andf Coptic artizans, the Muslims laid claim only to one of the basilicas ; 
as well as with mussel shells and money. Walls it was Walid i. (A.r>. 705-715) who first transformed 
and columns were built with hewn stones of equal the entire edifice into a mosque. Of this ‘ church- 
size, and cemented with gypsum ; decorations of design ’ of mosque, except in Damascus, only two 
shell-work and marble were introduced, while examples are now known, viz. , the great mosque of 
the roof was constructetl of ;|^alm and coated Diarbekr, dating from the 12th cent., and that of 
with gold-colour. When Walid inspected the com- Ephesus, from the 14th. Its nucleus was a Chris- 
pletea work in 93 A.H., he exclaimed, * What a tian martyrium^ built over a pagan sanctuary, 
contrast between our style of building (i.e. in around which in time several churches were 
Damascus) and yours I* to which the reply was, rouped, as was the case with the Holy Sepulchre in 
*We build in the style of the mosques, you in Jerusalem, the church at Nola, the church at the 
that of the churches.’ Beyond this single reference tomb of Menas, and the twin-churches at Ephesus, 
we have nothing from wmich to form an idea of The ‘mosque-design’ has no connexion with 
the mosque of ^luhammad as a whole, or of its church architecture. It is certainly believed by 
imitations. We shall presently return to this. some to be traceable to the plan of the forecourt 
Of the sacred accessories belonging to the interior attached to the Church of the Sepulchre in Jeru- 
of a mo.sque, such as the niche for prayer {mihrab), salem, of which the Muslims made a mosque for 
the platform {dikM), etc., the on^ one which we themselves ; but in reality the atrium, or forecourt 
can trace to Muhammad himself is the minbar, or of the Christian church, still corresponds most 
pulpit (Becker, in Orientaiuc^ Studien N'dldeht nearly to the ‘ court-design ’ with the well in the 
yewidm. 3311). In ancient Arabia the minbar centre. It is probably the case, however, that 
was the judge’s chair, but as Muhammad advanced between the Christian atrium and the Muham- 
from the position of Judge to that of ruler, this madan mosque there is an intermediate form — 
origin^ly very simple piece of furniture with ite some primitive Asiatic type, such as a court with 
two steps became more and more of a throne, hall adjoining. The mosque exhibits this type in 
A fresco on the inner front wall of Qu^air Amra purer form than the church ; the columnated halls, 
represente one of the first l^alifs, or perhaps for instance, which enclose the court, grow more 
MMiammad himself, seated on a throne. As this, numerous in the direction of Mecca. Muhammad’s 
in view of the command against images, may well mosque in Medina was most probably of this form ; 
give rise to fruitful discus^on, we give a reprodue- as it stands to-day it is quite in accordance with 
tion of it (fig. 1, p. 897). Over the enthroned this supposition, though, of course, it has been 
figure is a baldachin with a Kufic inscription, several times re-constructed, 
which is unfortunately so much abraded that The Umayyads, in building such mosques, had 
only the closing words are now legible : ‘ May God probably to avail themselves of columns taken 
grant Mm his reward, and have compassion upon from ancient or Christian ruins. Muhammad him- 
him I ’ The personage thus pictured— with red self had used palm-trunks, and had thus left no 
heard, and the saints nimhm about his head— established precedent. The oldest mosques, or at 
must accordingly have b^n dead, and cannot have least those which survive in their rudimentary 
been, as one might naturally think, the Khalif then form, such as the ruins of Baalbek and Bosra, the 
reigning. The figure besiae the throne holds the *Amr mosque in Old Cairo, and the ^eat mosques of 
lance— a recognized emblem in Mam to the present Kairwan and Cordova, are virtual column-museums, 
day ; a woman with the nimbus is represented on something like the facades of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
the right, applauding* The design of the enthroned Such embellishments have only a negative hearing 
figure may be traced to the Gkrutus-Fantohrcaor ; upon the characteristic quality of Muslim art. As 
in this case it will then be the Qur’an, not the an example of an interior constructed of columns 
Gospels, upon which the left hand is placed. fromancientandChristianbuildings, wegivea view 
Beneath the great throne is seen the barge of tbe of the mosque at Kairwan (fig. 2, p. 898). Here we 
dead. At the time when this fresco was introduced, see a forest of columns in front ; behind, to the right 
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of this, extends the entrance wall, beside which 
large chandeliers are suspended l>etween the 
columns, the mid-passage running thence to the 
qihla. The arches run parallel to the line of this 
passage ; in this instance they are rounded, though 
as a general rule they are pointed, and dispropor- 
tionately high. The variously moulded capitals 
are linked together by anchors, while a wooden 
roof is placed over the whole. Such was the preva- 
lent type of tlie ISkluslim place of worship in early 
times. 

From the 1st cent. A.H. come other two buildings. 
One of these, situated in Jerusalem, has long been 
known ; the other has been recently discovered by an 
Austrian research-party. The first, the Qubbat a§- 
Sahraupon the Temple Mil, is not a mos<jue, but a 
memorial edifice. Above the rock with its caves 
rises a dome supported by four pillars, between every 
two of which stand three columns. Two circular 
passages with eight pillars, and two columns be- 
tween each pair of these, lead over to the octagonal 
surrounding wall. Of the original fabric erected 
by *Abd al-Malik in A.H. 72 (a.d. 691) very little 
remains : the columns still retain vestiges of the 
Cross upon the capitals, and must therefore have 
been taJken from some Christian building, while 
the exceedingly valuable mosaics of the passage 
are of Persian origin. 

On the other hand, the second monument referreii 
to, a secular structure known as Qimir 'Amra, and 
situated in the desert adjoining Moab, is pure 
Syrian in character. Attached to a small bath is 
a hall roofed with three parallel tunnel-vaults, and 
showing on the south two apsidal chambers, the 
niche tetween them having a straight front-wall 
directly opwsite the entrance. The structure as a 
whole recalls the type of tunnel-vaulted churches 
indigenous to the mterior of Asia Minor, Tlie 
paintinfjs are most instructive, as has already been 
shown in the case of the fresco of the enthroned 
figure illustrated in fim 1 (p. 897), They exhibit 
U mayyad art in the fuii current of the Hellenistic 
style; the frescoes of the bath-chambers might 
well be counted as ancient. The pictures in the 
hall are of far-reaching significance, furnishing 
the best exemplification of the tendency which, 
wMIe opposed to ail worship of images, was again 
adopted oy the image-breakers in Constantinople, 
and which, after the example of the Assyrian relief, 
became associated rather with the portrayal of 
landscape, and of hunting and fishing scen^ in- 
stance of thee being found likewise in the early 
Christian art of Syria and its ofishoots. 

We must now call attention to the fact that 
in *Amra, among scene of hunting, fishing, and 
bathing, there have been introduced two picture 
which, from the standpoint of religion and ethie, 
may well evoke much controversy in the future. 
Upon the front wall of the niche, opposite the 
entrance, appears the figure of the man seated on a 
fhrone. But it is the oSier picture which calls for 
explanation from the Muhammadan point of view ; 
its subject is the princes overthrown oy M&m, viz., 
the Emperor of Byzantium, Chosro^s of Persia, the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and Boderick of Spain. How 
are these pictures to be brought into accordance 
with the interdict against graphic repr^ntation, 
and in what sense are we to interpret them ? The 
picture of the Khallf upon the throne undoubtedly 

f ives the impr^ion of its being a devotional piece, 
ut that of the conquered princes can scarcely be 
explained in a simEar way. 

The Umayyads have also in recent times been 
spoken of as the builders of a number of large and 
feutiful castles in the desert, rituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of 'Amra, but more towards the inhabited 
country. These have been made known cMefly 
by the large MesMta facade which the Emperor of 


Germany received m a gift from the Sultan and 
placed in the Berlin Museum. In these castles the 
present writer discerns structures so unmistakably 
of a Persian character as to suggest conditions 
which would allow of a closer mnnexion with Hira 
or North Mesopotamia. Both Mesh ita and Qa§r-at- 
TCtba are immense fortified royal seats, surrounded 
by groups of plots, and resembling tliose found in 
tne Sasiinian fabrics of Me80|M>tamia, Both are 
unfinished, and their respective ptirticoes bear the 
same kind of deeoraiions, amongst which the 
Per.sian wing-palmette amid vine-tendrik charac- 
teristically recurs. 

5. The Abbasids.— -The shifting of the centre of 
the Muslim world from Damascus to Baghdad had 
very important consequences for the de^xdopment 
of graphic art, as the Syrian, f.g. the Hellenistic- 
Chrktian, factor now tell into the background, 
while the Oriental came to the front. In the 
latter, it is true, there is alw'ays a double strain ; 
on the one hand tlie A,asyro-Baaaniaii tradition, 
and on the other a drift in part still older, which 
may po'^ibly have come in with the Parthians, 
ana certainly found a channel in the immigration 
of sporadic parties, or even of whole tribes, of 
'Turks from Central Asia to Persia and Baghdad, 
For the remote part of Western Asia tins drift has 
all the sigiiificanee of a J>arbarian invasion of a 
long established civil imtiem, «u<dj as was experi- 
enced by iiome at the hands of the (lermans. The 
Turks and the Germans were in fact the emissariw 
of an inchoate ‘Hinterland* tsiilture, which had 
been quite overshadowed by the hothouse growth 
of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek art, but which, 
when the representatives of the older refinement 
began to flag, came once more into tlie fore- 
, ground. We must likewise Ixsar in mind the 
gradually weakening ini! nance of early Christian 
art, as also the growing potencies of the Chinese 
faittor. 

(a) Fersmn dmmnis , — A wholly unique type of 
mosque is found in Mestqwtanua. Here again, 
mdero, we have the arcaded court, with the open 
hall lying towards Mecca, but, in keeping with 
the nature of the country, the supixirte are formed 
not of columns but of brick pillars. In consequence 
of this, and because walk, pillars, and arches are 
now uniformly ornamented with »tucco*work, the 
mosque assume a most characteristic ap|»earance, 
knowrn to us until recently only from a mosque in 
Cairo erected in c. 870 A.D. by the ’ycilftnids, who 
came from Baghdad to Egypt. It luis lately been 
shown, however, that the mosque of I bn Tdlfin was 
built upon the moilel of the mosque of Samarra, as 
had been stated by early Arabic writem. More- 
over, in Abd-Dilif, 16 km. to the north of Samarra, 
there still stands a mosque which agrees with that 
of Ibn Tfilfin even in fell© number of ite supports. 
Of thk example of the unique character of Mesopo- 
tamian mewques 'we give an illustration from the 
survey of General de Beylte, which shows the 
entrance-wall opiwite the |fig. 3, p. 898). 

Here we see pillars composed of brick, with hewn- 
out ornamental niches, and united by arches, the 
springers of which still remain. The aide arches* 
leave the view open towards the surrounding wall 
of tlie mosque, and through the central arch appears 
the spIndle-like minaret. 

Even thk peculiar and fantastic minarel at 
Samarra has oeen wpied in the mosque of Ibn 
*ptlitln at Cairo by the erection of a winding stair- 
case on the outside. Elsewhere the stair is for 
the most part on the inside, and the minaret, 
which is used for calling to prayer, k outwardly 
smooth, whether roundSi or quadrate. In the 
period of the Fft|lmMs, buildings were constructed 
not only in the older style prevalent along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, ic. with 'Columns (uf- 
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azh&T)i but also according to the Mesopotamian 
mode, i.€. with pillars [al-mkam]. In both styles, 
however, the ornsmentetion was of the same Kind. 
We shall return to this, but meanwhile we must 
speak of tiie accessories of worship. 

There is first of all the qiUa, or the direction 
towards Mecca, which is determined by a niche 
{wdhrdb) in the wall, ver^ small in comparison with 
the great apse of Christian churches, and aligned 
with one or two columns. Of the origin of the 
mikrfih we have no certain knowledge. Itappears to 
have been originally made of w^ood. In Cairo three 
ancient “wooden niclies -with beautiful ornamenta- 
tion are still to be found. The typical form was 
already in use in the Klxalxfate epoch of Baghdad ; 
that period, at all events, exhibits the niche let into 
the wall, with bounding columns at the comers— a 
design which emerged in the East in Hellenistic 
times, and which had great vogue in the later 
period of ancient art, especially in Syria and Asia 
Minor. Th e graduated col umnar porch es of Western 
architecture likewise find their origin here. 

The imindar has always been constructed of wood, 
essays in marble or otiier substance being of the 
rarest occurrence. By 132 A.H., when all the pro- 
vincial mosques received their it can hardly 

have retained its primitive form, and was certainly 
of a different 8ha|>e from that represented in the 
'Amra fresco. Its model was not the throne, but 
rather the Christian anibo^ an approximation to 
which had gradually l>een develojied. Numerous 
steps led up to the platform, and parapet and steps 
were richly endowed with ornaments. The oldest 
surviving minbarf tliat of the great mosque at Kair- 
wan, is of i)Iane4ree, brought from Baghdad by 
IbrEhim ibn al-Aghlab in 242 A.H. (fig. 4, p. 899). 

In order to convey a distinct impression of what 
the art of decoration as practised by the Abb&sids 
in Mesopotamia could achieve, we give an illustra- 
tion of the fav'ade of the al-Aqmar mosque in 
Cairo, m discovered in recent years and restored 
(fig. 5, p. 900). According to the inscriptions, 
it dates from A.D. 1125. Here we already see 
the arrangement which also prevailed among the 
Seljuks of Asia Minor — a central Hsalit which 
stands in front of the two wings, and derives its 
principal embellishment from a lofty ^ate. We 
do not as yet know the source of tms d^ign. 
It is all the more striking as we have before us 
only a fake facade, which has no inner apartment 
corresponding to it, but which is simply a high 
wall standing before an open court. Of still 
greater interest is the ornamentation upon the 
wall-surface. This contains designs which in all 
probability were originally naturalized in the 
Orient as stucco-work, but which are here, in 
Egypt, transferred to the stone in common use. 
The portal-niche is connected with two smaller 
niches on a level with the ground-floor ; all three 
display in their arches shell-like tori of luxuriant 
outline. Here too appears, fully developed, one 
of the main elements of Muslim decoration, viz. 
the st€d(M:iite. We find stalactites upon the side 
portals, taking the place of mimsel-panelling, and 
also as a surface-decoration above the little 
niches beside the main porch, while they appear 
in their proper and original function on the 
comers of the building, where in two rows of niches 
one above the other they form a beak. The de- 
sign of the niche with inserted columns is often 
applied to the upper wall ; the little columns on 
the central ruatU already show the^ bell-form 
which came with the I'iildnids or the Fatimids from 
Persia to Egypt. Along the upper extremity of the 
facade, “which is filled out with omameuts of rosettes 
and lozenges, runs an inscription-frieze. 

The present writer r^ards these stalactites as a 
characteristic deposit of Muslim ethics in the field 


of graphic art. In them constructive restraint, Le, 
the best and obligatory design, is surrendered in 
favour of a fi’eakishness capable of endless varia- 
tion, which becomes all the more interesting by 
reason of the limitations laid down by the spatial 
form. The stalactite, rightly regarded, is of purely 
constractional origin. It served originally, as a 
single niche, the same purpose for which the 
Byzantines used the so-caJled pendentive, i,e. the 
filling-out of the corner which remains open when 
a round cupola is placed upon a square substruc- 
ture. For this, later Hellenistic architecture had a 
definite, mathematically accurate, solution in the 
sector of the vault of the circumscribed circle; 
in Persia, on the other hand, the custom was to 
place a niche in the angle. Instead of the single 
niche, however, we occasionally find three, com- 
bined as already noticed in the case of the aJ-Aqmar 
mosque, or, more frequently, in the inverse position, 
one below and two above. Next a further row, 
of three, came to be added, thus making a group 
of six ; then a row of four, making ten, and so on. 
This embellishment of the cupola- wedge was trans- 
fen'ed to portal-niches, then to surfaces, and in 
this waj' was obtained an ornamentation which 
always indicates a terminal line or a transition (cf. 
on this point the works of Bourgoin). 

This delight in the spinning out of fortuitous 
conceits likewise brought to maturity the second 
style of ornament typical of Muslim art, viz., the 
arabmqm. In this also the distinctive feature is 
that from a theme originally given — some natural 
object in the present case — certain elements are 
grouped by the imagination to imitate nature, and 
for this end new themes are introduced, with which, 
as with conventional numbers, endless combinations 
may be made. As the present writer has shown in 
the Jahrb. d.preuss. Kunstsammlung, xxv. (1904), 
327 f., the arabesque takes its inception from the 
ellenistic vine-branch. In the later period of 
ancient art this became the most popular pattern 
for striated or superficial decoration. The de- 
velopment towards the arabesque begins when the 
artist divests the vine-leaf of its natural form by 
superimposing other leaves, or a triad of globules, 
upon the diverging point of the ribs, or when, 
further, he makes the leaf tri-lobed instead offive- 
lobed. But the actual transformation consists in 
the application to the vine-leaf of the lobate form 
which may really be described as the artificial 
flower of West- Asiatic art, Le. the palmette. The 
vine-tendril moulded after the palmette — this is 
arabesque. The development proceeds in virtue of 
the fact that the palmette can be split up either 
into halves or into single lobes ; while each of these 
lobes again may be expanded, and give rise to new 
ramifications. The facade of A.D. 1125, in its de- 
tails, furnishes illustrations of the initial stage of 
this whole development: here the branch shows 
more of the Persian than of the Arabian form. On 
the other hand, fig. 6 (p. 900), representing a wooden 
tablet in the K. Friedrich Museum in Berlin sup- 
posed to date from A.D. 1125, exhibits all the stages 
side by side — the five-lobed vine-leaf with and 
without the grape-cluster, the trifolium, all kinds 
of ramifying palmettes, and also the palmette itself 
with ornamental branching. 

In this tablet the divided palmette in the centre 
is surrounded by a ten-angled star which obtrudes 
itself into the marginal bands both above and 
beneath. This brings us to the third class of speci- 
fically Muhammadan ornament, polygonal lace- 
work. It is already to be seen on a closer scrutiny 
of the Cairo fa^aae of a.d. 1125— appearing as 
striated decorations in the lozenges of tne suriace- 
niches, above to the left; but here they show 
rather the older double -stripe design which was 
common also in ancient and Christian art. The 
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distinctive! j Mtislim variety, as we^ think, shows 
in its origin the influence of the Turkish-Mon^olian 
nomadic races, who eventually brought the Khali- 
fate to an end (A.l>. 1258). 

Before dealing further with this subject we may 
draw attention to the influence exerted urmn the 
development of Muslim art by religion and ethics 
—an influence revealing itself in the fact that the 
ornamentation of sacred buildings etnbraces no 
representation of living objects. The wonted 
Mesopotamian type of decoration consists in over- 
laying the w^alls, pillars, and arches with stucco 
ornaments. We are cognizant of no instance wiiat- 
ever in which this architectural decoration contains 
the %ure of man, animal, or bird. The mosque of 
Ibn Tfilan in Cairo ; the Church of Abl>ot Closes 
of Xisibis in the Syrian monastery of the Nitrian 
desert, which 'was stuccoed by Mesopotamian 
artists; Mtujam *Ali itself, on the Euphrates; 
Samarra— in none of these have we a trace of a 
living creature figured as an ornament. In this 
period, therefore, the commandment against the 
use of figures in sacred buiklings wmuld seem to 
have been stringently enforced. The ornaments 
are composed of hall or w’hoie palmettes, which 
are connected with one another by spiral designs, 
an<I thrown out by indentations so as to form 
independent configurations. To these again are 
addw designs which are traeealjle in tne main 
to the stticeo-technique in its capacity to suggest 
the dark eflects of depth, Bymboheal figures, 
such as were favoured by Sasanian and Christian 
art— the crescent, the star, the wing, et<\— are 
entirely alwent m far as religious art is eoncterned. 
If we would adequately appreciate the authority 
thus attaching to the precepts of religion in the 
sphere of graphic art, we must keep before us 
the delight winch the Orient has always found in 
the mystical and symbolical use of animal forms, 
as is in fact exempfified by the extreme frequency 
with which such figures are employed in the secmlar 
art of Isiftm itself, 

(^) Turkish €hnmnts.—OTit of the most singular 
notions still current, and one to be explained only 
on the ground that our vision has been deranged 
by our immemorial habit of seeing everything in 
the light of Graeco -Roman institutions, is that 
the migratory races, whether Germans or Turks, 
were destitute of all art. This is to forget that 
the Goths brought with them into Italy a highly- 
developed culture, acquired upon the Greek coast 
of the Black Sea ; and the like holds good of the 
peoples who forc^ their way from Central Asia 
mto Persia, and who had wins passed through, 
or temporarily settled in, the Iong-civiIia»d region 
beyond the Caspian Sea. Think of the discoveries 
in Hungary, teuing of the time when the Magyars 
took possession of the country. This equ^trian 
people came from the territories lying between the 
Altai and the Ural without coming into contact 
with Transoxiana ; nevertheless th& taste in de- 
coration was well developed. How much more 
are we entitled to look for s^thefeic proficiency 
amongst the peoples who had not only lived at 
close quarters with the Samanids or the Ghas&- 
navids, but who, as, c.o., the Seliuks, had made 
themselves masters of their lands before they con- 
quered Persia and Asia Minor. In Egypt tW new 
conditions were ushered in under Saladin, and con- 
tinued during the period of the Turkoman and 
Circassian Mamltka, until, in 1511, the Turks 
er gained the upper hand, 
is worthy of remark that with the advmit of 
the Turkish tribes are conjoined two types of 
building of which there are no surviving example® 
from IJmayyad or early Abl^d times : the large 
cupolar-domed mausoimm and a new type of mosque- 
school, the madram. As r^ards the mausoleum, 


there is no doubt that it had already been roofed 
—by Constantine or even before his day— with 
cupolas. But a gigantic fabric of brick, such as 
the tomb of the Sultan Ban jar in Merv, dating 
from 552 A.H. (a.d. 1157), is, of course, hardly to 
be compared with the finely articulated edifices of 
Christian times. We must never forget, however, 
that the toml» of the Umayyads were violated by 
the fanaticism of the AbbAsids, or that the only 
tomb known to exist in the neigh Iwurhood of 
Baghdad, that of Ziilmida, the favourite wife of 
Hariln al-liashid, bears a curious niche-pyramid, 
which hardly permits of comparison with the later 
buiidin|^. It is true that pyramids are found also 
upon the mausoleums erected Jn a.d. 1102 and 
1186 by Seljuk Atabeks in Xakshevan, on the 
Ferso-Annenian frontier, but these are support^ 
by a dome-shaped vault, the walls of which are 
emlwllished with polygonal ornaments of mosaic 
work in stucco bricks. One of the far-famed sights of 
Cairo is the Necro|M>lis, the so-called Tombs of the 
Khallfs and Mainiilks (fig. 7, p. 1^)1), which in their 
picturesque construction” invite comparison with 
the massive forms of the pyramids on the opposite 
bank of the Kile. The mausoleums of Islam are 
so arranged as to permit of btung dwelt in by the 
family of the deceased at certain seasons of the 
year. An even more nmgniticent. efleet, however, 
than that of the Kecro|Kdi» of Cairo ia made by 
the sepulchral mound of Bliah Zindah, near Bamar- 
cand. The huge mausoleum of Timur {tA.D* 1405), 
whicdi the terror-iriKpiring Mongol leader had built 
in his lifetime, and which is now known as the 
Gur Kmir, lends signal distinetion to the whole 
district. As a work of art, however, it is sur- 
passed by the sepulchral mosque of Khudftban- 
dakhAn in Sultanlya (A.D. 1304-1316), ivhich, like 
the mausoleum at Merv, presents on tlie outside 
an im|> 08 mg arcade style of architecture. It can 
hardly lie a mere matter of chance that these three 
most important sepulchral edifices should be found 
in the Caspian or Trans-Caspian area. 

The second architectural form which first came 
into ^nerai use subsequently to the incursion of the 
Turkish tribes, viz. the madrma, likew'ise evolved 
a capacity of being apniied to great monumental 
structures. An example of this tyjm may be seen 
in the illustration (fig. 8, p. 00 1 1 of the mofsque of 
Sultan Hasan in Cairo, erected 'in A.l). 1356-1359. 
It wm the Ayyflbids who instituteii such college 
houses in h^^pt. The madrma expresws the idea 
that, in order to correspond with the four sects 
of Isl&m, four separate wings are required, vk. 
Madrmat ai-Hani^m, al-'Skdfi'tfa, al-Manbcdiya, 
and This plan of iwociating four 

schools in one building w^aa carried out in a very 
ingenious way, namely, by planting them respec- 
tively in the four angles of a erws, wiiich wm 
formal by four tunnel-vaulted anns converging 
upon the open central court. Were the tunneS 
or this cross all of equal length, and were a cupola 
placed over the small court, we might fail to dis- 
criminate between this form of building, in its 
general plan at least, and the craciforiii church 
with a dome. As, however, the central square is 
open to the sky, and the four aisles are often of 
very difierent lengths, such an identification is out 
of the question. We incline to believe that the 
plan of the madrasa is in its essentials of very 
remote origin. It » resorted to' in the construc- 
tion of a gateway for the citadel of *Ammin^ in 
Moab, ana was no doubt often used In Saaanian 
palaces. It is accordingly a Muslim construction 
only in so far as it has been transferred to the 
institution of the four seete, and elaborate in 
^a^ordance with the requiremente thereof (see 
AECHmcTTO® [Muh. in Syria and Egypt], p. 
757). 
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This remarkable construction impresses the 
native of the West as being more decidedly 
Oriental than even the mosque. Picture these 
huge tunnels, vaulted mostly m the pointed style, 
ana strengthened by the schools built into the 
comers like immense supports, and yet without 
anything to sustain ; it is the spirit of the sta- 
lactite without architectonic motive, and of the 
vine-branch without the link with nature. Fur- 
ther, in Egypt at all events, there is something 
which must cause the utmost amazement, viz. 
the ' High Gate,* or portal-niche. The niche of the 
mosque of Sultan IHasan in Cairo, built in A, d. 1356- 
1359, e, 26 metres in height, has been cut out of a 
wall which rises 37*70 metres above the level of 
the street, and is not accommodated to the main 
feature of the edifice as a whole, i.e. it does not 
corr^pond with the gibfa, but has a relation to 
the line of the street, being placed in a comer 
obliquely to the longitudinal wall, so that any one 
entering the vestibule can reach the central court 
only by w&y of various narrow passages. W e might 
all the more expect to find an axial design in the 
main ornament, viz, that of the porch, as the 
immense dome of the builder of the mausoleum 
towers aloft exactly in the axis behind the mihrdb. 
This ignoring of systematic design is peculiar to 
Egypt, and is not found, so far as the present 
writer knows, in other Muslim lands, while, 
especially in Asia Minor, the madrasa is always 
arrangecf symmetrically about the central axis. 

Meanwhile we must say something regarding 
other innovations, which make their appearance 
suteeguently to the asceniiancy of the Central 
Asiatic element in the Muslim world. The astonish- 
ing grow*th in the popular use of polygonal orna- 
mentation already touched upon may possibly be 
attributed to the preference for geometrical de- 
coration which is characteristic of nomads. Even 
upon the minbar of Kairwan, constructed probably 
in Baghdad in 242 A.H. (fig 4, p. 899), the double- 
striped lace- work in straight or curved lines so 
largely predominate that we can scarcely reconcile 
its vogue with our wont^ conceptions of Sasanian 
and early Muslim art, in which it is rather the pal- 
mette that prevails. But, by the time when the 
Oriental element re-emerged from the obscurity in 
which it had been embedded for centuries, Heflen- 
istk art must already have returned, more de- 
cisively than ever, to the style of the geometrical 
lace- work. This revermon to the primitive, then, 
finds ample scope for development among the 
nomads from Central Asia, whose teste was still in 
thrall to the lace- work, as to the material generally, 
and to caprice. 

Since, in the art ancillary to thecultus, lace-work 
takes the place of animal ornament, it demands 
some notice at this point. As an illustrative 
example, we reproduce a detail of the mmbar 
(A.B. 1168-1169) of the al-Aq§A Mosque in Jeru- 
salem (fig. 9, p. 902). Here we have a piece of work 
in wood and ivory, by an artisan from Aleppo, so 
complicated in its construction as to be naordly 
mtelligible to Europans, We perceive arabesques 
of ivory in the miadie of both the vertical mold- 
ings. On either side are polygonal decorations, 
compsed of purfled moldings in wood and 
fillings of ivory. From the corners which form 
the foci of the mam lines we may be able to infer 
the class of plygon upn which any particular 
play of lines is designed — whether it is the 
hexagon, the one maiiw resorted to, or some other 
fundamental figure. The discovery of this, how - 1 
ever, merely gives us the key; the endlessly 
varied ways in which the purfled fillets mtertwine 
and intersect, leaving, in ordered repetition, free 
spees, which in turn are filled np with relief 
arabesques or coloured inlidd work, can scarcely 


be resolved. All this is an expression of the same 
exultation in elaborating designs obtained mathe- 
matically or fortuitous^ as was to be seen in the 
case of the stalactite. The fly-leaves of the Qur’an 
exhibit first-rate examples of such artifices. There, 
indeed, they are in their right place, as in them and 
in the caligraphic amplification of the writing a 
compensation had to he found for the absence of 
the human form. 

(c) Chinese elements* — “W e are not accustomed to 
regard China as the sonrce of a contribution to 
Muslim art. Chinese elements, nevertheless, may 
already have found admission in Syria, as they 
certainly did, more^ powerfully, in Persia, and 
finally, m all probability, through the influence of 
the on-coming Turks. From early notices of silk 
as a Chinep product, and of silk materials in 
Egypt and in mediaeval Europe, it is easy to show 
that in the later ancient and the Christian period 
there was commercial intercourse between Syria 
and China. In Persia during the Abbasid dynasty 
the influence of China begins to be felt even in 
architecture, and unmistakable evidences of this 
influence are seen in the Talisman Gate of Baghdad, 
completed in 618 A.H., as well as in two reliefs of 
winged figures dating from about the same time. 
These works become intelligible only in the light 
of facts which were afterwards made plain by 
the Oriental carpet. Thus both the examples 
just cited as hearing upon the field of architecture 
find their immediate explanation in the enormous 
carpet now in the possession of the Emperor of 
Austria and known as the ‘Vienna Hunting Carpet.’ 
The illustration of this (fig. 10, p. 902) shows, 
in the borders, winged genii, and, in the angles of 
the inner field, the Chinese dragon struggling with 
the^ phoenix. The manner in which Sie plant- 
desi^s and the Chinese cloud-design are wrought 
out leave us in no dubiety regarding their origin. 
Yet the carpet was manufactured in Persia, as is 
evinced, to say nothing of the workmanship, by 
the hunting scenes in the inner field, where Persians 
with turbans and heron-feathers are shown on 
horseback engaged in the chase. Chinese traits 
are visible also in the drawing of the figures. 

This brings us to the most interesting fact of all 
in the development of Perso-Muslim art, viz. the 
resuscitation of figure-representation as a result of 
Chinese influence. Reference has already been 
made to the illumination of Qur’an manuscripts, 
from which figures are entirely absent. This does 
not entitle us, of course, to assume their absence 
from other classes of literature. There exist, 
however, a few miniature manuscripts which are 
decorated in the style usual in Armenian and 
Coptic writings. But the great maj ority of Persian 
Uluminated manuscripts, and precisely those which 
are most valuable in an artistic sense, display alike 
in landscape and in figpre the identical type of repre- 
sentation which, judging from the earliest J apanese 
and Chinese works of art of the class that imitates 
nature, we recognize as belonging specifically to the 
Far East. Moreover, as recent researches make it 
credible that the cavalier and love poetir of the 
earlier mediaeval period in Europe caught fresh 
stimulus from the Perso-Muslim world with which 
it came into touch on Spanish ground, it cannot but 
amaze us to encounter, in Persian manuscripts, 
illustrated with designs developed in China, the 
very spirit known to us direct^ m our own literary 
history. In one province of Muslim art, therefore, 
viz. the secular, a sphere is found for a creative 
impulse which works freely in the expression of all 
human feeling, thus forming a vivid contrast to 
the sacred art which was fettered to the interdict 
a^inst ‘ graven images.’ 

The case is somewhat different in regard to the 
portrayal of animals and animal fights, hunting 
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and drinking scenes, planets, Alexander upon the 
dragon -chariot, and the like, as seen npon the 
so-called Mossnl- bronzes, from the middle of the 
12th cent, and onwards. It is possible that 
the technique seen in thoM vessels derived its 
inspiration from Central Asia, while Chinese de- 
signs likewise occur sporadically ; but in the 
main the impulse towards the representation of 
figures must ne traced to Persian Christians. On 
this hypothesis alone can we explain the adop- 
tion of the late Hellenistic picture-cycle, and,^in 
particular, the introduction of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which were designed for the apartments 
of Muslim princes. Consequently, the figures ^>or- 
trayed must be interpre'tro, not in the ethical 
spirit of Hellenic-Christian symbolism, but as 
purely decorative. The primitive Oriental inter- 
pretation of the animal fight, as symbolical of the 
conflict between good and evil, is simply lost. 

6. Later developments.— The great mass of the 
Muslim memorials of art emanates from the period 
after the Turkish tribes gained the absolute lord- 
ship of the civilized regions originally permeated 
by the Syro-Persian spirit. Art was now devoted 
more than ever to purjwses of representation and 
embellishment. It is therefore very remarkable 
that what have come down to us from this relatively 
late epoch are mainly mosques and mausoleums, 
not palaces, the Alhambra Ijelng the only one of 
its class. It would ap|>ear that at this time places 
of worship alone were built ‘for eternity,’ of 
durable material. In the Seljuk kingdom of Icon- 
ium {Konia} in Asia Minor tins material was princi- 
pally stone. The mos«iue» and madrams of Konia 
and Sivas have magnificent fa<?ades of the same, or 
of an incomparably richer, style than the fa^le 
of the al-Aqmar mosque pven in fig, 5 (p. 900). 
The madmm approximates more to the ty]^ of the 
arcaded court. In Persia the predominant build- 
ing material was brick. The result was that every 
variety of the art of facing was resort^ to, the 
walls being veneered with stucco or many-coloured 
bricks, or covered with faience mosaics. The native 
soil of such things was not Mesopotamia or Iran 
alone, but, as in tne case of so many other features 
of Muslim art, Transoxiana. There, in Samarcand 
and Bokhara, the most marvellous erections of the 
Mongols are found standing to this day. 

An altogether peculiar position in Muslim art 
was taken by the Osmanlis, from the time that they 
obtained wssession of CJonstantinople. It was the 
Church of St. Sophia that roused them to rivalry, 
so that in Stamboul we meet for the second time 
with mosques of Christian d^ign, as Damascus 
furnished us with the earliest examples. The 
Osmanlis, in fact, bring to completion what had 
been aspired to by the great architects of Asia 
Minor in the^ inception of antique art at Con- 
stantinople, viz, the construction of edifices on a 
scale of amplitude hitherto unknown. We feel 
unable to decide whether it was intensity of 
religions emotion that gave the incentive to 
the stupendous domes in otambonl, rising above 
enclosure that yield a total impression of such 
maenifioenoe as is unparalleled in the Eenaissanee 
and Baroeco structures of the West. We may 
assert without misgiving that the mosques smo- 
dated with the Church of St. Sophia exhibit that 
ideal form which, since Bramante’s time, has ^en 
sought in the all-round effect of stately interiors. 
Thus Islim at length achieved what lay originally 
far beyond its range ; it gave the crowning touch to 
the development of the art of architecture which had 
evolved its designs from a Hellenistic foundation. 

A second triumph was won for Mam by the too 
little known memorials of art in India. Here 
again Muslim art accommodated itself to the 
indigenous forms— a process rendered all the more 


easy as the ground-plan and elevation of the 
mosque, and even the fantastic play of orna- 
mentation, had already l>een fully evolved in 
pre-Muhammadan India, though, naturally, in a 
style different from that of Western Asia. The 
magnificence of the plan of arrangement in the 
Indian mosque constructions i« almost without 
parallel. It is also in India that we find palaces 
of vast configuration dating from Muhammadan 
times, and thus furnishing the necessary supple, 
ment to the secular art so slenderly repr«ettte«f in 
the Mediterranean region. 

Tke AiMmbra^ — To Europeans the Alhambra 
represents the sura and sul«tanee of Muslim 
and, in pint of fact, it is really such, so far as 
the province of secular art is concerned. There is 
one thing, however, which we must not forget— a 
fact of decisive import for the ethical value of the 
whole structure, viz. that the Alluimhramust ^re- 
garded, not aa an imie]^endent work of architecture, 
bnt as a component |»art of the natural environ- 
ment, which IS always taken into account in the 
secular art of Islim, and which, in the case before 
US, is a park encircling the whole rising ground 
alwut the main hill We may gain an idea of the 
wide expanse sometimes given to such enclosures 
from the Conca d’oro liesicie Palermo, ivhere the 
palace-groundH embrace the chateaux of Zisa, 
Culm, Favara, and 2^1 on reale ; note, however, that 
a different style was ad 0 |iteti by the Normans in 
the construction of their dwelling-place, that, 
namely, of the fortified stronghokL But in the 
citmiel of Oranada we meet %vith open courta, 
enclosed by Iath-and-|*laster work, which hm been 
preserved as i f by a in i racle. The first court, ealM 
the Court of the Myrtles, still retains its ^rden- 
like character ; wbue in the second, the Court of 
the lions (fig. 11, p. 90S), the foimtain in the centre 
sands out babbling streams whicli flow into the halls. 

Then the glittering wealth of ornaments, with 
their lustrous colours and their puzzling variety of 
form I The principal designs, the stalactite, the 
amb^ue, and the poly^n, make their appearance 
here once more, though employed with a more 
uniform omatea^s than in the earlier style of art. 
The kind of workmanship, however, to which all 
this exuberance of beauty has been applied, ex- 
plains why it is the Alhambra alone that has 
survived ; the arches which are finkhad in such a 
splendid style of architecture have nothing at all 
to sustain ; they 'Consist simply of W'Ood and paster, 
like an ornamental sign-Ixmrd, The stractures 
which lie behind this embellishment are of a veiy 
simple kind, and characteristic of the race which 
proauced them. 

The inscriptions of the Alhambra reveal a sur- 
prisingly intimate relation between spectator mid 
ornament. Just as the Turks had the faculty ^of 
giving individuality to each one of a long seri^ 
of fountains, so the Moors must have had. a tine 
sense' of the language of ornamentation. The in- 
scriptions pertaining to the various portions of the 
great fabric, as weff m to the various omamente, 
furnish suggestive introductions to these. Thus, 
for example, upon a niche at the entrance to the 
Hall of the Amktssadors appear the words wMch 
Schack has translated thus ; 

‘Micb hat dm MmA fwtiekt, wle eia Gewaad rm 

Selde, 

Vnd mir om Bindem betetrt mit bllfa»ii'dcm ; 

Sc wi® dm 1te>n d«r JuttfW Brmat ntndil Ich in heUem 
SchffflinBir* 

Doch bring® ndh^re® Glttcfc *1« er, m weloht and ww&selt 
nimmer/ 

Buch facts of obse'rvation prompt the inquiry 
whether the ethical significance of Muhammadan 
decorative art is not of a higher order than we 
commonly suppose. It is our hope that^ the 
scientific research which is only now being vigor- 
ously applied to the field of Muslim art in general, 
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may in course of time yield fuller information on 
the subject than we have been able to give here. 

LiTsaATCRi.— i CoMPMSSENSITM WOms z Manuel (Part 
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J. Strzygowsbh. 

ART (Persian).— -Persian art h, as developed more 
on the ntilitarian side in connexion with the manu- 
facture of mgs, draper!^ embroideries, pottery, 
brass-work, and decorative tiles, than along the 
more purely sesthetic lines of scnlptnre and paint- 
ing. Sculpture, in fact, had no chance to develop 
further in Persia after the Muhammadan conquest, 
for the teachings of the Prophet, even as modiiied 
by the Shi'ite views, to which the Iranians adhere, 
are adverse to representing objects that have ani- 
mate life, and the QuPto expressly forbids the 
making of graven images (cf., however, preceding 
art, esp. p. 875 f. }. In respect to sculpture, there- 
fore, the Arab invasion marks a sharp line of 
division between the old rdgime and the new; 
but in other respects the history of Persian art 
may be traced with a fair degree of eontinuity 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

The chief ^ eras in the national histoiy of the 
country, w'hich it is found (tonvenient to follow in 
a study of its art, liave already been characterized 
in the article Architecture (Persian) as: Early 
Iranian and Median period (before B.C. 550), 
Achasmenian (B.C. 550-ISO), Seljuk and Parthian 
(B.C. 330-a.b, 224), Sasanian (a.d. 224-661), and 
Muhammadan (a.d. 661 to the present day). As 
sculpture practically di^ out with the Muslim 
conquest, it may be appropriate to treat its history 
first, and then take up metal-wmrk, the fictile or 
ceramic arts, art in textile fabrics, decorative 
derigns, and pictorial representation. 

!• Sculpture and carviug. — (a) We know noth- 
ing definite in regard to sculpture or the state of 
the plastic art during the Karl^ Iranian period^ 
that is to say, prior to the 7th cent. B.a Even 
if wo consider that the Avesta in a manner repre- 
sents that era of antiquity, we nevertheless can 
find in it no specific allusions to sculpture, unless 
we are to accept the theory, which has been 
advanced by some scholars, that images of the 
divine beings Vohu Manah (the Zoroastrian arch- 
angel of Good Thought) and Ardvi SfirS Anahits, 
or Anaitk (goddess of the heavenly waters), may 
possibly be referred to in Vendimd, xix. 20-25, 
descriptive of cimnsing, and Yaskif v. 126-129, 
describing the appearance of the divinity. Such 
^ Interpretation of the text, however (especially 
in the former of the two passages), is more than 
doubtful, even if we concede that images of these 
divinities were known in Strabo’s time (Geo^. xv. 
114). It is indeed possible that some of the bronze 
figurines and small terra-cotta images that are 
now and then found in primitive bunal-places, or 
unearthed in such excavations as those oy Dieu- 
lafoy and de Morgan at Susa (J. de Morgan, Md- 
moires — MecJ^ierches arcMologiqmSy i., viii., Paris, 
1900, 1905), may go l»ck to a remote Iranian age, 
but no truly axchaie sculpture of any size has yet 
been found. 

(5) A similar uncertainly prevails with regard 
to kindred objects attributed to the Median 
and also with regard to the huge stone lion 
at Hamadan. This statue is executed in the 
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round, like the bull at Babylon and the tauro- 
cephalic capitals at Babylon (Dieulafoy, L^Art 
antique ^ la Perse, Paris, 1884-85, vol. iii. p. 13). 
Its age is a matter of debate. A thousand^years 
ago Mas’udi (d. 951 A.D.) ascribed its origin to 
Alexander the Great, while Yaqut (c. 1220 A.D.) 
placed it much earlier ; and a number of modern 
scholars are inclined to assign the statue to the 
Median period ( J ackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York, 1906, pp. 151-162). 

(c) The oldest identified sculpture of the Achm- 
menian period is the bas-relief figure of Cyrus the 
Great at Murghab, the ancient Pasargadae. This 
image (which Weissbach claims to be a representa- 
tion of Cyrus the Younger) must certainly have 
been prior to B.C. 525, when Darius succeeded 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and transferred the 
pyai capital to Persepolis. The figure is carved 
in low relief upon a large monolith slab, and is 
conspicuous^ both by reason of the curious crown, 
with Egyptian affinities, that surmounts the mon- 
arch’s head, and because of the four magnificent 
wings that rise and droop from the king’s shoulders 
— a feature borrowed from Assyro-Babylonian art. 
The image of Darius sculptured above his own 
inscription at Bisitun, or Behistan, may be dated 
^me time before B.c. 500, and the panel on which 
it is carved likewise represents figures of the 
king’s two chief retainers, together with portraits 
of Gomates, or the pseudo-Smerdis, and the other 
eight pretenders to the throne. Above the head 
of Darius floats an image of the god Auramazda 
(Ormazd) presenting him with the circle of sove- 
reignty, or the guardian spirit of the king, as the 
modem Parsis prefer to interpret the image. The 
god is represented as a bearded figure, wearing a 
cylindrical head-dress, with horns, surmounted by 
the disc of the sun, and as swinging in a huge 
circle from which proceed rays of light (King and 
Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of 
Behistun, London, 1907, pp. xxii-xxiii). The 
whole device shows the influence of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Of similar character are the carvings 
around the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Bustam, 
and upon the palace walls at Persepolis and Susa. 
In several of these the king is represented in the 
attitude of adoring Auramazda, or with his throne 
supported by subject nations ; but the most smrited 
of the bas-reliefs are those which portray Darius 
in combat with real or mythical monsters — a motif 
borrowed, in like manner, from Assyro-Babylonian 
art. The same is true of the statues of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes I., il., ill., and Darius ii,, m. (so far as 
we can identify them) ; but the finest of all the speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s art under the Achaemenians 
is the frieze of the stylobate of Xerxes’ audience- 
hall at Persepolis, representing the vassal nations 
bearing tribute to the Great King, Of imposing 
grandeur, likewise, are the gigantic winged bulls 
with human faces, in Assyrian style, guarding the 
Portal of Xerxes through which his audience-hall 
was approached (see art. Architecture [Persian]). 
The innuence that was exercised in general upon 
Persian art by Assyria and Babylonia during the 
Achmmenian period may be seen at a glance by 
looking over the illustrations in the standard works 
on Persepolis and Susa mentioned at the end of 
this article. 

{d) In the mterregmm, or Seljuk period, that 
followed after Alexander’s invasion (B.C. 330-250) 
and during the Parthian period, little progress 
was made in sculpture, save that the Greek impress 
supplanted the As^o-Babylonian influence, as is 
evident from the Gr«ecizing tendency seen in the 
bas-relief heads on the pilasters of the palace- 
temple at Hatra, and in certain characteristics of 
the carved bases of the columns at Kangavar, if 
that temple be ascribed to the Parthian age— a 
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matter that is doubtful. The principal piece of 
Parthian sculpture, however, Wongs to the middle 
of the period, and is that chisell^ on the panel 
of king Gotarzes (A.l>. 46~5i) at the base of the 
Behistan Rock. Its mutilated condition, due to 
the fact that at some time in the first half of tlie 
19th cent, a tablet was incised into its very middle, 
renders it difficult to judge of the workmanship, 
but tim style and execution appear to show distinct 
trace.s of ftonian art. 

(e) Under tM Sasanian dffnmit/ (A.D. 224-661), 
Persian sculpture received furtlier inspiration from 
Roman art tlirough the hands of Byzantine crafts- 
men, and gave no mean promise of higher develop- 
ment; but this was abruptly cut short by the 
iconoclastic Arabs when they swept over the land 
with their Muslim hosts. In style, Sasanian art 
is bold, though rather heavy, like that of its pre- 
decessors, and is marked by a superabundance 
of decoratix^e nwii/s, especially in the form of 
crimped streamers floating from the shoulders of 
some of the figures, or hanging from chaplets held 
in the hand. The examples of Sasanian .sculpture 
are comparatively numerous, and may best be seen 
in the series of seven massive Ws-reliefs carved 
below the Ach«menian tombs at Naksh-i- Rustam, 
or again at Naksh-i-Rajab near Peraepolis, at 
Shapur in the south of Persia, at Busa in the 
south -xveHfc, 'X^^pi-Bustan in tlie west, and near 
the plain of Salmas in the north-w'e.st. The finest 
among them are the carving.H in the grottos at 
^j?a(j-i-Buatan, near Kermanshah. They represent 
scenes from the life of Khusru Parviz, or Cnosro^s 
n. (A,0. 590-6^1, and are ascribed by popular 
tradition to the chisel of Farhad, the royal sculptor, 
whose love for Shlrin, the king s beautiful favourite, 
brought rain upon the gifted artist At TTftq-i- 
Bustan and in two of the FersepoHtan Sasanian 
sculptures, it is thought that the figure of the 
god Orms^, or p<^ibly of the femS© divinity 
Anaitis, is represented. 

(/} From tlie middle of the 7 th (sent., when the 
Sasanian power fell before Islam, Persia produced 
no more sculpture, although there was an attempt 
at a revival of it in the beginning of the 19th 
cent, when Path Ali Shah (1798-1835) caused 
himself to be immortalized in stone at Kal (near 
Teheran) and elsewhere. His sculptures shoxv 
certain survivals of the style of Sasanian times, 
but are combined with thoroughly modem traits. 
One of the two panels at Eai portrays the king in 
the act of spearing a lion, and is spirited in execu- 
tion. ^ Unfortunately, it xvas carved over the space 
occupied by an old Sasanian sculpture, which was 
destroyed to make room for it. 

2 . Seals, gems, and coins. — Closely connected 
with the glyptic art in its larger application is 
the more minute skill shown in the cutting of seals 
and gems or the sinking of dies for coins. The 
use of seals and cylinders from the earliest times 
is well known, and is sufficiently illustrated by the 
archaic finds made at Susa by de Morgan (op, cit, 
viii^ 1-27) ; but if we are insufficiently supplied 
with evidence for the Early Iranian and Median 
eras, there are enough Achmmenian seals and 
carved^ gems to show the height to which artistic 
execution in small carvings was carried in ancient 
days, ^Th© art has never been lost, for we can 
trace its development ail the way through the 
Parthian and Sasanian ag^, and no Persian to-day 
is without his signature handsomely engraved on 
a seal for ordinary use. A similar form of skill 
was needed^ in the cutting of dies for coins, as 
illustrated in the Achsemenian period by the 
^darms from the mint of l>arias. The coins that 
were current under the Parthian rulers indicate to 
what an extent Greek influence affected Iranian 
art, and from that time onwiod the various changes 


may l>e traced by the issues from the mint of each 
Hucee.srive ruler down to the present day, xvhen 
the nickel skdhi fxvorth less tiian a halfpenny), 
inscribed on one si tie with the lion ami the Sun* 
as the national emblem of Persia, ami on the other 
xvith a device in Ferso- Arabic script giving ite 
denomination, is as modern in appearance as if it 
had been made in a European mint. 

3 . Metal-work.— Owing to tlie mineral rewuroes 
of the kingdom, the art of the inetal-worker may 
be regarded as on© of the oldest in Persia (ci. 
Geiger, OstiranueJie Kuiiur imAUeriumJMmmn, 
1882, pp. 148-148, 3S8-3^J}). Sfiecimeiw tiave been 
preserved in sufficient number to show the de- 
velopment of this phase of art from Achamienian 
times, illustrated, for example, by the diKCoveries 
at Susa and the finds on the Oxus, down to the 
present day, wdien the brass-beaters of Isfahan and 
the coppersmiths of Kaslian turn out some of the 
finest examples of artistic workmanship in the 
form of lamps, trays, dishes, IkjxvIs, piteliera, or 
damascened armour, that can Im found anywffiere. 
The various pieces of Achannenian jewellery to 
be seen in the museums of Europe — the nail- 
studded Parthian helmet in the British Museum, 
two beautiful cups of the SaHUoian king Ciio*'*o^ 
n. in the Cabinet des M^tlailles in Paris, one of 
them embossed In silver, the other enamelled with 

f old— together with many l^eautifui examples of 
ranian metal- work of varityuH ages to be found in 
the Hermitage at Bt. Peterslmrg, may be cited as 
typical of the range and scope which Persia had in 
this branch of artistic production. 

4 . Fictile arts, porcelain, earthenwarej and 
ceramics. — The artistic sense which Persia de- 
veloped from the earliest times in fashioning and 
decorating earthenware objects, and in the making 
of beautiful tiles for practical and ornamentiu 
purposes, is worthy of high praise. In fact, it 
would impossible to cite any rival for the 
wonderful frieze of archers, ana the lion-frieze 
discovered by Dieulafoy at Susa, which show the 
height to which art in the making and colouring 
of til^ had been developed even in earlier Ach«- 
menian timea If kindred specimens of Parthian 
and Sasanian tiles be missing, it is only because 
they have not been preserved ; for the art was not 
lost, as is proved by the beautiful turquoise tiles 
OB the domes of the mosque from the Ijeginning 
of the Muhammadan era down to the present time. 
On the other hand, the remarkable skill which the 
Persians possewed in imparting to their tiles and 
plaques a metallic glint or lustrous sheen, known 
as the r^et mitaumuet has unfortunately been 
lost, since it died out some time during the 18th 
cent, and attempts to restore it have thus far met 
with the poorest success. For that reason good 
old tiles and plaques that display the metallic 
lustre are rare, even though broken fragments are 
still being dug up in the rains of Rai, the city 
which seems most of all to have developed this 
peculiar product 

With reference to tibe early development of the 
ceramic art in pottery and earthenware, it may be 
said that some of the crude jars and bowls exhumed 
from the ash-hills at Ummiah (see Jackson, Fersm, 
pp. 90-98), like those found by Henri de Morgan in 
archaic burying-grounds in Gilan and Talim (see 
J. de Morgan, mkn, viit. 251-342), may date from 
the Early Iranian or Median period, or even earlier. 
The pottePs art, moreover, Is mentioned in the 
Avesta (Vend. ii. 32, vixi 84), and fragments ^of 
Jugs and 'earthenware vases, with coloured traceries 
as a decorative desira, have been found in abund- 
ance as specimens of fictile art in the Achsemenian 
period. The same is true of the Parthian remains 
diseovered at Warka ; and noteworthy among th^e 
are the Parthian so-called * slipper-coffins, * made 
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of a beautiful green glazed ware, and decorated 
with a somewhat stiff small human figure, repeated 
a number of times. The Sasanian fondness for 
elaborate decoration, as evidenced in the intricate 
designs and dower ])attems on capitals of columns 
and in the ornamentations at Taq^-i-Bustan, was 
shown also in their ceramic work ; for it is still 
possible to pick tip among ruins like those of the 
Sasanian fire- teiii pie, or atash-Kadah^ nearl§falmn, 
pieces of jars and Ijrieks with decorative markings 
that show an artistic sense ; and the potter’s art, 
well known to all through Omar Khayyam, is 
actively practised to-day. 

During the earlier centuries after the Muham- 
macian occupation, Persia’s art in faience (for, 
strictly speaking, there k no true Persian porce- 
lain) is btdieved to- have received considerable im- 
petus throngli im|M>rtations brought from China 
and through Chinese artizans settling in Iran. 
But, whatever may have been the extent of that 
infiuence — and the influence not without 
reciprocity— Pereian faience never lost its marked 
national characteristics in shape, colour, and de- 
sign, In regard to glass, we know' that the glass- 
'vvorker’s trade is referred to in the Avesta ( Vend. 

viii, 85 , ydnw-p(tf'ikfi% and specimens of glass, 
dating kick to a comjiaratively early period, are 
extant. Glass viak, thought by some to have been 
lachrymatories, w^ere found among the Parthian 
ruins at Warka, and the glass portions of the 
gold-enamellwl cup of Choaroes IL show that the 
artistic uses of glass were %vall known under the 
SasaniauH ; while the employment of tiny facets of 
mirror ghiMS in the interior decorations of sumptuous 
houses lias long been a favourite means oi orna- 
mentation in Persia. Glass bottles, vases, jars, 
and urns, generally of a bluish colour, are found 
in almost every age down to the present, although 
the glass that is used in Persia to-day is almost 
wholly imimrted from Europe. 

5 . Textile fabrics: mgs, draperies^ and em- 
broideries. — The art by w'hich Persia is best 
knowm in modem tim^ is the manufacture of 
beautiful textile fabrics — rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and embroideries. We may presume that the art 
of rug-making was fully developed in Achsemenian 
times, since Themistocles, according to Plutarch 
(ThemisL xxix. 3), w'hen first presented before 
Xerxes or Artaxerx^, iffustratea his meaning by 
a simile drawn from the intricate patterns of a 
Persian carpet ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that rugs were used both on the floors and for 
ornamental hangings in the royal palaces at Perse- 
poiis and Susa. The employment, moreover, of 
archaic designs, handed down by tradition in the 
rug -maker’s conservative art (for example, con- 
ventionalized forms of the tree of life), pomts back 
to the great«fc antiquity. The carpet industry 
is to-day widely spread throughout Persia, and 
among the places that are thought to produce the 
best rugs, both in quality and style, are the dis- 
tricts of Kurdistan, Khorasan, and Kerman. Ani- 
line djm from Europe and Occidental patterns and 
designs are unfortunately finding thexr way in to 
corrupt the purity of this Orient^ art, hut a strong 
endeavour is being made to preserve its native in- 
tegrity and ancient prestige— a prestiae recognized 
in all the numerous works publkhea in the West 
on the subject of Oriental rugs. Among Persia’s 
textile arts is the weaving hy hand of soft white 
and brown felts (Mod. Pers. nafnad) for mats, 
cloaks, and saddle-cloths. The art is as old as the 
time of the Avesta (cl Av. Vend, viii 1 , 

ix. 46), and it is still carried on in many parts of 
the country, more especially at Hamadau, i^fahSn, 
and Yazd. Mention idionla also be made of richly 
embroidered Persian shawls, delicate fabrics with 
elaborate designs in needlework, heavily embossed 


brocades, ornamental draperies and hangings, and 
silks of various colours and fineness of, texture. 
Among the oldest specimens of such fabrics are 
the examples of Sasanian textile work in the 
Archepiscopal Museum in Cologne, Germany, and 
m the temple of Horiugi, near Kioto, Japan (cf. 
Munsterherg, Japanische Kunstgeschiehte, Bruns- 
wick, 1907, p. 118, pL 14). The introduction and 
development of the textile arts as well as other 
arts of Persia were aaeribed hy Firdausi (a.d. 1000 ) 
to the legenda^ king Jamshid, who lived in the 
golden age of Iran (see Firdausi, ed, Vullers and 
Landauer, Leyden, 1877, i. 23, 24 [tr. Mohl, Paris, 
1876, i. 34-36; tr. Warner, liondon, 1906, i. 32- 
33]). 

6 . Pamting, decorating, designing, and the art 
of penmanship. — Although painting cannot be 
called one of Persia’s special arts, the wonderful 
effects in colour and decorative design that were 
obtained by the Achsemenian artists, as shown by 
the tile-w'ork discovered in ancient Susa, prove 
conclusively how^ highly developed in early times 
were their msthetic sense and their productive skill. 
Allusion has already been made several times to 
the artistic manner in which they still know how 
to employ colour and ornamental patterns even in 
connexion with objects of ordinary everyday use. 
How far the painter’s art had advanced in Sasanian 
times among the Manichseans (for Mani was a 
painter as well as the founder of a great religious 
sect) has recently been illustrated hy the remark- 
able finds made in Turkestan by the e^^edition 
sent out from Berlin by the German Emperor 
William li. As a rule, the Persians do their best 
work when painting portraits and flowers, while 
their landscape work and perspective composition 
are but mediocre. Their best pictures, in fact, are 
those on a small scale, like the miniature portraits 
on papier mach4 writing-cases and lacquered boxes, 
or on the enamelled porcelain tops of tobacco pipes ,* 
or, again, in decorative designs of roses on hook- 
covers, for the making of which they are especially 
noted. 

One art, however, is carried to perfection in 
Persia ; it is caligraphy, or the art of beautiful 
handwriting. Originally this accomplishment as 
an art may owe much to Muhammadanism, hut 
nowhere else are to he found such beautiful 
specimens of chirography, whether minute or 
large, as in Persia ; and no other people are so 
skiued in using their alphabet for decorative 
purposes, as may he seen from the graceful ara- 
besques twined about the domes and minarets 
of the mosques, or interlaced into monograms of 
wonderful intricacy. To write a good hand is an 
essential part of culture among the Persians, and a 
number of well-known authors were masters of 
caligraphy. Not only so, but skilled scribes have 
devoted infinite time to copying in luxurious style 
tbe compositionsof famous Persian poets, and their 
manuscripts are in themselves works of art. 

7 . Influence of Persian art. — The influence of 
Assyria and Babylon, of Greece and the Roman 
Empire, upon Persian art and architecture during 
the early and mediaeval periods has already been 
referred to more than once. The fact has also 
been pointed out that Persia made these borrow- 
ings and importations thoroughly her own. In 
mediaeval and later times Persia was influenced 
by (and influenced) China in ceramic art, and 
in the non-Muhammadan representation of living 
beings in paintings and the like (cf. above, p. 
879). If the Arabs conquered Persia, they re- 
ceived more in art from her than they gave, 
and it is prolmhle that the arts which the Moors 
develop^ in Spain and elsewhere were largely 
derived from the Persians. The Mongol invaders 
had little if anything artistic to offer Persia, hut 
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she imparted to them in Central Asia much from 
her artistic taste, in the same manner as her art 
penetrated deep into Northern India. In the 
Europe of Chaucer’s time Persian bine in textile 
fabrics was sufficiently %vell known to be referred 
to as 'pers/ and the West bo-day acknowledges 
Persians supremacy in the weaving of artistic 
rugs and carpets. In minor matters Persian art 
still exercises an influence on the Occident, but 
not witiiout receiving some influence in return, 
and this ^adual infusion of Western elements 
will doubtless tend to grow greater as time goes 
on. 

Liteeatcm.— S w ttie bMio^prmphical 15«t given undtrAncmTm- 
TOES (Persian), and refer eg|>ecially to Perrot-ChipieE, BiM. ds 
Vari tome v. * Perse/ Paris, 1890 ; Gayet, L*Aft 

permit, Paris, ite ; Murdoch Smith* Psnian, Art (KenMrtgton 
Museum Handbook), Lond., ITO; Saladin, Mamtiia^uri rnimil- 
man, Paris, 1907 ; Benjamin, PerHa and tke Persian# (chap, xi, 

* AGlmct at the Arts of Persia 'X london, 1887; Dalton, PAe 
!Prfamre of the Oxus^ wUh Anti^itiet of Arwienf Persia and 
India, London, im A. ¥. WILLIAMS JaCKSOH. 

ART (Phoenician), — ^To express the deity with 
the emblemB of his mafesty, as conceived oy the 
worshippers, is the hignest aim of religious art, 
and it was apparently this that animated the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
all of whom have produced specimens of their 
skill worthy of the highest atlmiration- The 
Fhcenicians, on the other hand, woiiihipping 
Baalim and Baalat, did not possess any deities 
sufficiently distinctive in their nature to lend 
themselves to representation in sculpture and 
painting, El, Aden, and Melek were in the same 
C43use with Baal and Baalat — terms of much too 
genera! a nature. The Babylonian Tammuz, a sun- 
go^ who became wdth the Greeks a simple hunter 
in Syria, and Ashtorcth, the Istar of the Baby- 
lonians, spouse of Tammuz, and goddess of the 
moon and of the planet Venus, form exceptions, 
and had their infiuenee, though they were not the 
chief divinities of the Phoenicians. When, there- 
fore, they wished to represent the disunity, the 
emblem which they chose was in the form of 
a cone, of which numerous examples exist, not 
only in Phoenicia, but also in the countries which 
fell under its influence. The two Phoenicians of 
Malta, Akiosir and Osirsamar, did not attempt a 
beautiful statue of their great national god Melqart, 
but contented themselves with a cone-crowneci 
plinth which the first stone-cutter they met with 
was able to make.* 

Whether the Phoenicians felt that something 
better was expected, and even ne^ed, than tlie 
commonplace, though mystic, emblem which they 
had adopted, is um^rtain. Knowing, however, 
the art of Babylonia from old time, they turned 
to the Egyptians for their artistic education. And 
here it is worthy of note that they did not borrow 
from them, as they might have done, the gods 
with the heads of sdl kinds of beasts, in which the 
Egyptians delighted, but divine typ^ taken from 
the human form. From every point of view this 
was an improvement, for they mMe their deities as 
frankly manlike as those of the Greeka 

The cone representative of the divinity is seen in 
the picture of the temple of Byblos (Gelml), tower- 
ing high above the entrance of the great courtyard, t 
This cone, though found in Carthage more often 
than in Phoenicia itself, must have been at one 
time very common as a symbol in that country, 
Prolmlily some would regard it as of phallic origin, 
but that seems to be doubtful It is not impossible 
that it had some connexion with the smidl dimi 
with an ovoid top found at Sidon.t Time also 
recall the objects with pyramidal or hemispherioal 

♦ PenrotJ-OMpiez, Pkiniai^, p. 78 and fif . 2a 

t IlonaMson, ArchiUctwra Mmmdmmhca, No, 10^ repxoduood 
in Perrofc-Ohipies, Fhiniede, %, 19. 

t Pirroli-OMpiez, %, m. i 


tops* found at Tharros, one of which, t adorned 
with the sun and the crescent moon reversed above 
it, is flanked by two truncated cones with mould- 
ings at the top. In connexion with these cones, 
it is noteworthy that EBarhaikion pimmaed a large 
day seal$ formed like half an egg, upon the flat 
face of wdiich is a cone surmounted by a bird, 
r^alling the similar objects set up in the temples 
of Aphrodite at Cyprus, § This, wdiilat showing a 
connexion between the cone and the hemisphere, at 
the same time suggests that they are of different 
origin. 

E»arliaddon*8 half-egg iml, besidtt giving the 
cone with the dove on it, has, on one side of 
that emblem, the sun as an eight-rayed star, and, 
on the other, the moon and seven globular objects, 
emblematic of the seven planetary bodies, ■which, 
in ail probability, TOrresTOnded with the seven 
deitw whom the Assyro-JBabylonians called tdie 
IffiffL As the sun and the moon are often repre- 
sented on the votive inscriptions of CarthageJ it is 
probable that these embtems also occurred very 
frequently in the art of the Phoenicians in them 
own country. Other emblems, liowever, accom- 
pany them — the triangle emblematic of the cone, 
the top finished with arms (bent at the elbow and 
direetro upwards), and a circle at the top of the 
cone reproftenting a h©a<l ; H the raised right hand, 
palm outwards;** the candekbnim surmounted 
by a pyramid ; ft the staff witli a glol>e at the 
top surnumut-ed by the broken ring emblematic of 
the crescent mi>on when a mere broken circlet of 
Hghtjtf the plinth with the three truncated con« ft 
(apparently simplified forma of the two with 
cornices, flanking one with a pyramid on the top, 
already dwsribed). Such are the simple repre- 
sentations of the divine which the Fhomicians, 
apparently ■when uninfluencei! by the nations 
around, produced. It is possibly an augmenta- 
tion of the feeling of iKiwerleasneas in represen't- 
ing the deity which made their relatives and near 
neighbours, the Jews, go a step further, and seek 
to discard eveiy image which might seem to re- 
call idol- worship. Even a symbol derived from a 
living creature was a thing to be avoided. 

As a type of a male ’divinity more or less 
Phoenician in character may be mentioned Baal 
Hammon, who, in a terra-eotte figure belonging to 
the Barre collection, appears as a man in the 
flower of his age, with raiiPs horns on either side 
of his heiwi, his hands r«tlng on the heads of the 
rams which form the supports of the arms of Ms 
throne. A terra-cotta figure sealed on a throne 
seems to show Tanit, his mnmrtp the Astarfce of 
Carthage, holding a dove in her left liand,§§ 
This is veiyr rougiily formed, and was apparently 
one of the little statuettes made in great numbers 
for exportation. A strange creation on the prt 
of the Fhoeniemns wa« the pigmy-gcni^ — a little 
man with exceedingly short body and legs and 
a very large head, holding in his left-hand a 
shield of curious shaped! II xhae are said to be 
the dwarf-gods which becsarae the pIgmiM of the 
Greeks. 


* Perrofc-Chipiea FkMusie, flga m md 17$, t %- 174. 

t Now in the poia^on ol Mr. W. Hmdlng; Smith. 

I Gerhard, Ab’kandiur^en, reproacced in 

Ferrot'Chipiit** FMnick, %. 202. 

I CIS. Pari i tom. ii. I*h. !i 4W. 488, iv. m, 545, etc. ; 
Perrot-OhipSost, ib, %. W. 

f CIS, An i. ; Perrofc-Chipiet, ib, figs. 14. 29. 191^ 

** CIS, Fare I pamim ; Ferrot-ChipieK, ib, 14, 192. On 
Bahylonl&n cylinder-ECEl# of c, 2<K)0 e.c. the bend tiM 
«a seven fingers, including the thumb (Peek, TabMM, pp* 64, 66). 

tt Perrot-Ohipiess, ib, tfg. 282 (from Lilybamm). 

XX Ib* fig. 26, 

§1 Ih, fig, 20. Sometimes she I* represented standing, w^ng 
a pointed nend-dress with thick pMts ol imlr d«»»nalng to her 
shoulders, holding her robe with her right hand and the dove in 
her left (*- fig. 

Wl5.fig.2l 
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The inventive pwers of the Ph^nicians therefore 
tended towards thegrotesqne rather than the digni- 
fied and serions, and they were at their best as copy- 
ists. The npfjer part of the stele of Yehaw-meiek, 
notwithstanding its weathered state, is a note- 
worthy specimen of their skill* It shows Yehaw- 
meiek, clotl'ied in a Persian costume, standing 
before Baalat Gebal, the * Lawly of offering 

a dish probably containing the precions things 
which he presented to her. The ‘ Lady of Gebal,’ 
however, is in Egyptian form and dress, seated and 
holding a lotns-statl ^ In her attributes she closely 
resembles the Egyptian Isis, and the style of the 
carving (relief within a sunken outline) shows 
Egyptian infiuence. At the top of the stele a 
mortice-hole inclicatw where the Egyptian disc 
with nr«ns-serpentii was place<i (probably carv€«i 
in metal), and from this point curved wings sweep 
down on each side, like a canopy over the god and 
the king. A very fine specimen of Phoenician 
bronze- work reproauced by Perrot and Chipiezf 
seems to show the same goddess, the style difiering 
somewhat from that of true Ecyptian work. There 
is the disc, with the horns of tne moon strangely 
shaped, surmounting her head, and the urseus rises 
upon her forehead. Perrot points out that, just as 
the of til© infant Ptafi was appropriated by 
the Fhceniciana to repr«ent their Kabires and 
pigmies, so they borrowed Isis-Hathor to represent 
Astarta. 

The pigmy-god already referreti to t seems to be 
simply an exaggerated type of the Egyptian Bes, 
which the Phawiicians had also adoptm.l A very 
fine piece of glazed earthenware is that figured by 
Perrot and Chipiez In their monumental work 
(p. 408); II and if it really be Phoenician (it was 
found in Cyprus), it shows an imitative skill such 
as the cleverest forger miglit envy. Bes, with 
feathered head-dress, precisely as found in Egypt, 
is sitting astritle upon a w'oman’s shoulders. The 
latter, who hohis him by the feet, stands upon a 
litrie lotm-pedestal, suggestiim that the whole 
formed the top of a staff in the Egyptian style. In 
the opinion of Perrot, it is the wmman^s figure — 
naked, short, and br(md — tliat stamps this work of 
art as being Phoenician rather than Egyptian. 

But in all probabilifej one of the finest efforts on 
the part of a Phoenician sculptor to produce the 
type of a divinity is preserved on me Stele of 
Amrit, in the de Cler<m collection.^ The owner 
called it the * Phenico-nittite Stele of Amrit,’ on 
account of the group*s likens to certain rock- 
sculptures at Pterium, where a goddess is shown 
traversing the mountains whilst standing on the 
back of a lion. In this case it is a god wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt with the ostrich feathers, 
and a close-tkting tunic in the Egyptian style, 
with a knotted girdle. In his left hand he holds by 
its hind legs a lion-cub, and in bis right he raises 
a curved weapon like the so-called ‘boomerang,’ 
which the Assyrian hero of the sculptures of Khor- 
sabad, who grasps in his arm a lion, likewise 
carries. His legs are thick and muscular, as in the 
Assyrian sculpture, and one foot is placed upon 
the head, and the other upon the curved tail, of 
the lion upon which he stands. The animal in 
question is represented walking over rocky ground, 
also indicatM much in the Assyrian manner. Im- 
mediately above the deity’s head is the crescent 
moon with the sun within ; md forming an arch 
above his head, conforming to the shape of the 
stele, are the drooping plumes of the E^ptian 
win^d disc. Except for the thickness of the legs 
and the shorten of the arms, the human form is 
* €XS^ Pam L tom. I tob* i ; Perrot-Ohlpiess, JPk4moie. fiv. 28. ; 
t Perrot-OhipiftK, id. %. 2a t Xb, %. 22, deicribea above, 
lid, %. 21. IIB%. m 

f Catc^m mithadigm ei mbli^par M. de Ocercq, j 

tofflu ii. pi xxxvi. ; FenrotrCMpIca, id. %. 288. s 


well-proportioned, and the lion also is fairly good. 
It is therefore a good piece of work, and, whilst 
illustrating the art of the Phoenicians, is at the 
pme time a symbol of their religion — a Phoenician 
idea on an Assyro-Babylonian foundation, and a 
Hittite design in an Egyptian dress.* There is 
nothing Greek in it—pemaps it was before contact 
with that nation, as the early style of the Phoenician 
tocription which it bears seems to imply. Accord- 
ing to Philippe Berger, the deity mentioned in the 
dedication is probably Sh6rb§i — a reading which 
Clermont Ganneau admits as possible, idthough 
he himself is rather inclined to read Shadrapha 
(Satrape). 

There is naturally some doubt as to how far the 
Phoenicians, when tney came into contact with the 
Greeks, imitated their art. That there are objects 
in the Greek style which are due to Phoenicians is 
undoubted, but they may have been merely ordered 
from Greek sculptors. This is well illustrated by 
the coin figured by Donaldson in ArchiUctura 
Numismatica (No. 20), t where, in a Greek temple 
with a strangely nn-Greek fan-shaped pediment, a 
winged Victory in purely Greek style, mounted on 
a pedestal, crowns with laurel a princely con- 
queror, equally Greek, holding a crozier. In fact, 
the whole coin may have been by a Greek engraver. 
A votive stele representing a shrine, J which was 
found at Carthage, and is now in the museum at 
Turin, is regarded as being purely Greek work. 
The goddess is Persephone Cora, veiling herself 
as a bride, and holding in her left hand a basket 
of pomegranates. In the pediment above is the 
panther of Dionysus. Though dedicated by Mele- 
kiathon the Sunete, not only the art, but also the 
subject, is Greek. In Cyprus the story of Hercules 
was probably a favourite subject, as certain objects 
illustrating his tenth labour, the carrying away of 
the flocks of Geryon, show. In the bas-relief,§ 
Hercules is represented with considerable artistic 
skill, but the statues !l are inferior, though some 
are not without merit. 

The statuettes representing the worshte of the 
power of reproduction are, as usual in the East, not 
lu the best style of art. The mother goddess, as 
Perrot calls her, whether holding an infant or not,11' 
is represented as thick and heavy ; and the women 
pressing their breasts ** — reproductions, perhaps, of 
votaries of Astarte — are far from being equal to 
some of the figures of a similar nature found in 
Babylonia. Certain figures thought to he Phoe- 
nician prototypes of the Venus de Medici are 
regarded as later than the Greek period, and 
therefore due to Greek influence. They show a 
female pressing one breast and hiding with the 
other hand the part which, in real Phoenician 
work, the artist mtended to show openly. The 
best specimen ft is from Livadia, near Lamaca, and 
wears an Egyptian head-dress. In the purely 
Semitic figures, there is a direct and naively 
Wtal allusion, as Perrot says, to the mysteries of 
fecundation and generation, but the thought which 
the Greek artist wished to awaken was quite differ- 
ent ; it was Venus ashamed — ^the representative of 
woman. 

Hell gious ceremonies are rare. One — that repre- 
senting Yehaw-meiek before the ‘Lady of Geoar 
— has already been referred to. Another — a mere 
fragment — seems to be simply a mural decoration. 

* A similar design (a deity standing on the back of a lion) 
appears on a silver coin of Tarsus (de Luynes, Nmnismatique 
dee satrapm^ pi. vii. fig. 8 ; Perrot-Chipiez, Phdnide^ fig. 286). 

t Eeproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 67. 

X Gazette ateMologique, t. vii. pi. xvii. ; PMnioie^ fig. 326. 

§ Perrot-Ohipiez, %k fig. 887. 

II Ib. figs. 389-891. IF Xk figs. 377 and 143. 

** Xb* figs. 375, 879, 880. A better specimen, however, is 
that in the British Museum, Jrom Tharros (Perrot-Chipiez, 
fig. 291). 

ft Jb. fig. 382. tt Jb. Sg, 81. 
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Ifc was fottnd in the ueighhourhood of Tjre, not far ' 
from Adiiin, and represents a personage,^ seated on i 
a throne, holding in tiie left hand an object which | 
cannot now lie determined. Before him is a can- j 
delabrnm or stand surmounted by a pan in whhds ■ 
a tiame Is seen, whilst beside the throne or seat is a 
liead with Egyptian head-dress, evidently part of a 
sphinx as sn|*[>orter. The Iwrder-ornament recalls 
some of tile designs of Assyria, This pi«:*ce is 
extremely good, and shows what the true Fhce- 
nicmm were capable of. Of an entirely diliereiit 
style is the statue of the Hacrihrer, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York.* This shows a heard- 
ess man, with plump chee^ks (perhaps a eunuch, as 
the Babylonian priests seem sometimes to have 
been), carrying a ram for sacrihee upon his shoul- 
ders, the feet, which come down in front, being held 
tiglitlj and determinedly with both his hands. The 
style IS that of the artists of Cyprus, 

Greatly affected by the religion of the nations 
around, the Phoenicians ab«orl>ed from them ideas 
which they carried beyond the limits of their own 
domain. Strangely susceptible, they in like manner 
were strongly inlluencea by the reli|^ious art of 
their neigh wmrs, which, when they migrates, 1, they 
carried to other lands and modihed. A series of 
different styles wm the result, and the task of 
studying and understanding these is a long anti 
dilfieult' one. Never theloHs, it is a branch of 
arelueology of consideralde iin^Kirtance, though it 
must be "admitted that the material from the 
various spheres of Fhmnician influence is generally 
insufficient for a complete picture to be gained. 
The destruction of their tempfes and divine emblems 
and statues in Western Asia adds to the ditliculty 
of the study ; but the remains, such as they are, have 
a value quite their own, and reflect the religious 
feelings of a strong people who aeeomplishea im- 
portant work in their time. T. G. rlxCKBS. 

ART (Shinto).— The genius of Shinto, like that 
of IskXm, is adverse to the development of the 
arts of painting and sculpture. With few excep- 
tions, no idols or imintings of the gods are to fie 
seen in Shinto shrines. The deity is represental 
by a mirror, sword, stone, or other object, which 
is shut up in a box, and is never seen by the 
worshipper. In many cases the priest himself does 
not know what the box contains. In pre-historic 
tim^ there was a practice of setting up a row of 
terra-cotta figures of men and animals round the 
tombs of Mikados, in substitution for an older 
custom of burying the servants of the dweased and 
other victims up to the neck, and leaving them to 
die and be devoured by dogs and crows. Several 
of these figures have been preserved is the Imperial 
Museum at Tokyo, and there is one in the Qowland 
Collection of the British Museum. They are of an 
extremely rude and primitive workmanship. This 
practice, however, do« not appear to have given 
rise to a school of glyptic art, and in any it m 
not directly associatecfwith Shinto, which abhorred 
all connexion with death. In more modem times 
there is a custom of expressing gratitude to the 
Kami for answered prayer by making ess voto 
offerings to the shrine of pictures representing 
miraculous 'escapes from shipwreck, etc. Sever^ 
of the more im,prtant shrines have galleries for 
the reception of such mementoes. They have no 
great importance in the history of Japanese art. 
Such galleries are called or * picture-horse 

hall/ one of the most common pictures being that 
of a horse— in substitution for the real living Itorae, 
i-vhich is a favourite Shinto offering. The * seven 
gods of gootl fortune* are a common subject for 
the Japanese artist, but here we are dealing with 
quite a modern development. Nearly all of th^e 
* Ferrofe-Cbipiw, PMniekt %. 402 , 


deities, though called are of Buddhist 

origin, and in tlieir portraiture foreign intiuence 
18 esBily tracealde. At the lueseiit clay Shinto 
myth is not infrequently rcMiited to for subjects 
by the Japanese artist, more especially by the 
lK>ok-illastrator ; and wxkmI engravings, of no great 
artistic value, representing the gods are sow to 
the pilgrims to ShintO' shrinett as mementoes. 

LrmaATT KF..— W. Anderson* C«fate^f« o/ Jupamm and 
Pv'Utrr^ in OV BnfiJi tondon* l»ll; Head 

hr-jend in Japanese Art, London, i9li7, 

W. G. Artoh. 

ART AND ARCHITECTORE {Teutonic).^. 
The antiquities from Northern Europe give evi- 
dence of a high artistic de^xdopment from the 
Stone Age downwards, but few’ finds of earlier date 
than the Iron Age can witli any certiiiiity be con- 
nected with the religious life of their owners. Of 
the heathen period there are no architectural re- 
mains except the graves, and the atructuml forms 
of these do not apjmr to have had any definite 
relation to the religious beliefs of the different 
periods to whicli they iMskmg. Sacred buildings 
of any kind came late into use among the Teutonic 
races, ami the scanty knowknice ive possess of 
their temples is derfved entirely from literary 
ftourceH, and refers only to the last few centuries 
of heathemimm 

1. In the Htmie Age the antiquities as a whole 
«how a remarkably fngh development of art. The 
elalwate finish of the fim,jst examples in both 
pottoiy and wea|Hm» may imply that they w*ere 
not intended for ordinary pur|Kwe«, but were re- 
serveil for religious cerenionies- 

Many of the axes found are obviously not made 
for use. Some are tw thin, otliers too small, 
others have shaft holes only large en^mgh to admit 
a cord, and miniature axes amber are alK> 
tommon. All these are doubtless votive offerings 
of some sort, in all prolmbiilty dedicated to the 
god of thunder, 

2 . The Bronze Age in the North is also distin- 
guished by the artistic skill of its productions, 
but foreign influences may now be recognized. 
At first tae types resemble those found in the 
Mgem area, and the spirals and zigzag lines so 
common in Mycenaean art are a frecpieht form of 
ornamentation. The most notable relic of this 
neriod is the * disc and ImtBt of the sun * from 
Nordseeland, Denmark, usually dat^ about B.C. 
1000 . 

It eensist® of » rouiKt brons» plate mouofcwl ofi wbeels and 
drawn by a hom a!» on wteete* »«d ft, no doubt, intended to 
mntolixt tbo iun*s pawage mmm th« hmvknn. Th«» face of the 
diws is overlaid with gold Wild ormiiitnied with spirals, and the 
fllfure of th© horn strojafly mjalli tht aaimaJs of the jWpylon 
style of Oreece. 

At a later wri'Od of the Bronze Age there are 
evidences of Etruscan influences in the art, and 
many objects have been found that are clearly 
imported from Etruria. Among those of native 
workmanship are a number of 1»autifui gold vessels 
which seem too orecious for private purposes, and 
were probably dedicated to religiouB u«8. Such 
are the eleven gold v«»els with long haiidlw that 
were found at lidmininge, mrefully placed inside 
a large bronze vaae, ana the two gold bowls with 
similar long handles, terminating in horses* heads, 
found with a couple of smaller gold bowls ^ in 
Seeland. Other objecte oerteinly conU'Ccted with 
the worship of the gods are the little bronze cars 
on four wheels, apparently made to carry large 
mcrifieial vessels, from Sweden, Deamaik, and 
North Germany* 

Beligious symbols were fw^uently uiwi in the 
ornamentation of the Bronze Age. The wheel 
cross, the symbol of the sun, occurs first in the 
Stone Age, and m found on many of the earlier 
objeete of bronm It is later replaced by the 
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mmstikn,* and the trisbie also amK.*arfa, lK)th of 
which synibolR are coiniiion to ail the Ar^^an races, 
and are imivermlly a^a-ced to hii%’e a religious 
gignififation. These mime gaerecl signs are seen on 
the rock (‘iirvings from Behistan and elsewhere, 
which belong t€i this period. The purpose of these 
carvings is not cleitr ; they consist of geometrical 
figures, ships, weapons, and other objects, animals 
and peracms, and it seeniB prolmlde that at least 
some of these represent tJie gods and their attri- 
butes. 

3, In the first centurieB after the introduction of 
iron the grave finds are scanty, and there is a 
scarcity of gold objects. This i» partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the tribes of the North 
were at tliis time Biihjcctcd to a strong Celtic in- 
fluence, and it w^as the universal custom among 
the Celts to bury little eke with the deatl than 
their mere personal i«'|uipinettt. Thk Celtic influ- 
ence introduced foreign elements into the style of 
the art, but was soon"' almost entirely suptdanted 
by the spread of the classical culture due to the 
Roman conquests in Central Euro|>e- Many of the 
finest antiquities from the graves and the bog 
deposits belonging to the first four centuries of the 
Christian era are unmistakably of Roman work- 
manship. 

The most iia|K>rtAiit of the native, works of this 
earlier Iron Age ap|«ar t<i be connected with re- 
ligion. Of these the earliest are the two four- 
wiieeled chariots with long shafts, found in a bog 
at Deibjerg in dittliind. They are made of aah- 
wood, and the sides, sliaft, and frame are richly 
adorned with broii?4*.‘Work. The tmMika is among 
the omaraente uiied. These cars are supi^sed to 
have been employed in religious ceremonies, and 
possibly to have l>een mcTed carriages for images 
of the gods, such m are mentioned later in the 
sagas. Fragments of a .nimilar one, however, which 
had eindently l>een burnt, w»ere found inside a 
large bronze vessel in a grave at Fynen, so that, 
in this case at least, the" ear seems to have been 
given not to the gexis, but to the dead man for his 
use in a future life. Cars have been found under 
similar circumstances in Celtic graves in France 
and the Rhine country, so that the peculiar dis- 
posal of the Fynen car may be due to imitation of 
a foreign custom. 

Somewhat later in date, and showing a mixture 
of Celtic and Roman Influences, is the beautiful 
silver bowl from Gundestrupp in Jutland. This 
was, no doubt, a sacred vessel, like the gold bowls 
of the Bronze Age already referred toj and we 
may compare in this connexion the statement of 
Strabo {p. tlmt the CTmbri sent their ‘holiest 
bowl * to Augustus. Other bowis of similar shape 
to the Gundestrupp bowl have been found, but 
although it was m all probability made in the 
North, it is quite un-Noithern in both style and 
subject The subjects are drawn partly from 
classical art (there is, for example, an obvious imi- 
tation of H ereules and the Neinean Hon), and partly 
from Celtic sources, as the representation of ^the 
Gallic god Cerntumos, with Mi stag-horns, ring, 
and ser|>ent 

4- To the cl<»a of the Boman period, i,e. to the 
4th cent A.n., belong what are perhaps the finest 
of all the Northern antiquities — the two magnifi- 
cent gold horns from Gallehus in Jutland. It is 
supposed that they were used m trumpets in 
religious services, and parallel instance can be 
quoted from many peoples of antiquity. Both the 
horns are of solid gold, and decorated with bands 

* mmmtika^ or crow with heat «rrof, In it« lumpiest form 

Rppm» thus ^ but h often elabo»ted into « Similarly 

the irkhtUf the tihreeHarm-iid %nr©, ttom , bec»me« 


of carved figures ; one has runes around the top, 
but these give only the maker’s name. Both were 
incomplete when found. The significance of the 
figures upon them is not certain ; various explana- 
tions have been given, and it seems probable that 
they have a mythological meaning, and refer to 
legends of the gods, 

5* The later centuries of heathendom in the 
North may he divided into two periods : (a) a time 
very rich in goW ornaments of every kind, owing 
to the vast quantities of gold obtained from Byzan- 
tium ; {b) the age of the vikings, to which belongs 
the splendid profusion of silver ornaments to 
seen m the museums of Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm, 

(a) In the first of these periods, i.e. from the 4th 
to the 8th cents. A.D., the only objects that appear 
to have any close connexion with religion are the 
gold bracteates. These were worn as pendants and 
necklaces, and were originally copies of Roman 
coins of the 4th cent., although the types soon 
became greatly altered, and the later bracteates 
appear to have a religious signification. The 
sacred symbols of the swastika and triskeU appear 
on many of them, and when placed beside a human 
head may imply that a god is represented. The 
most common device is a head above a four-footed 
animal, and in some cases the latter seems to have 
a pointed heard and to be intended for a goat, an 
ammal sacred to Thor. On others Odin is possibly 
to be identified, surrounded by snakes, or tiding on 
his horse Sleipnir, with a sword in his right hand 
and a spear in his left, and fighting against the 
Midgaard serpent. Other bracteates have inter- 
lacing designs ending in animal forms— which shows 
that the beautiful animal ornamentation, which 
was elaborately developed later, already existed. 
This peculiar style of decoration, so characteristic 
of the later Northern art, seems not to have arisen 
from a desire to represent the animals sacred 
to the gods, but to be derived from creatures un- 
familiar to the North, namely, the lions and 
griifins of classical art. 

(^) When we reach the second, or Viking, period 
of the later Iron Age, we have evidence from 
literature, as well as from antiquities, of religion in 
art. Of the antiquities, the most important are 
the runic stones that were set up over the graves. 
On some of these are figures which appear to depict 
the gods; for example, a stone from Tjangvilde 
shows a figure riding on a horse with eight legs, 
probably intended for Odin on Sleipnir; and on 
the Sanaa stone there are three figures in a special 
panel, which have been interpreted as the three 
chief gods, Thor, Odin, and Frey. On many of 
these stones Thor is invoked in the runes, and his 
hammer is carved to consecrate and protect the 

g rave. Little silver pendants in the form of 

ammers have been found, and were doubtless 
worn as amulets, but these do not appear until the 
lOth cent., and were probably due to the influence 
of the cross- wearing Christians. 

Under the head of amulets may be reckoned the 
figure of a hoar, which was frequently placed on the 
crest of the helmet for protection in battle. This 
custom is referred to by Tacitus {Germania^ 45), 
and there are several allusions to it in Beowulf (e.y. 
303, 1113). It should presumably be connected 
with the golden boars of Frey and Freya mentioned 
in the sagas. 

Two warriors wearing helmets surmounted by 
figures of boars are represented on. one of four 
small iron plates from a cairn in Gland. That 
these plates were used to adorn helmets is evident 
from toe similar bronze plates on the helmets from 
Vendel. The examples from Gland, as well as toe 
majority of those from Vendel, are supposed to 
portray scenes of Scandinavian mythology. Thus 
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one of the Tend el plates shows a cavalier armed : 
with shield and spear, preceded and followed hy a 
bird, and attaching a serpent ; this is interpreted 
as Odin with his ravens Hnginn and Muninn, and 
may be compared with the gold bracteate described 
above. 

Regard ing actual idols onr only information is 
derived from literary sonrcea From the sagas we 
gather that the figures of gods setup in the temples 
were life-size, made of w’ood, and richly adorned 
with g<dd and silver. Thus in Olaf Tryggvason^s 
saga, when Gnnnar fought with the image of Frey 
and drove out the fiend inhabiting the idol, * nothing 
remained but the mere stock of a tree,* and Gunnar, 
dressing himself in Frey*s apparel, w^as accepted by 
the people as the god. A|min, in the saga of 
Olaf the Saint a figure of Thor is described as 
*a huge man*s image gleaming with gold and 
silver ... he bore the likeness oF Thor, and had a 
hammer in his hand ... he •was hollow within, 
and had a great stand on which he stood when he 
came out/ 

Other images are described as wearing bracelets, 
necklaces, and similar ornaments. The different 
gods seem usually to have been invested with their 
o*wn peculiar attributes — Thor wuth his hammer or 
with sceptre as chief god, and Odin armed with 
sword and spear. 

We also hear of smaller figure of the gods, such 
as the image of Frey which Inginumd carried in 
his pocket, and the ivory image of Tluu which 
Halired was accused of secretly carrying in his 
purse. 

6. Turning to the heathen architecture, what 
knowledge w^e possess of the temples is gleaned 
from the literature of the North. Until me last 
few centuries of heathendom, the Teutonic races 
appear to have worshipped in the open air, Tacitus 


(op, ciL 9) saying : * The Germans deem it inconsis- 
tent with the majesty of their gods to confine them 
within walls.* The temples that we hear of in the 
sagas apparently consisted of two parte : an oblong 
hall, the tariff hil% with an apse-shaped building, 
the a/MSj at one end. It is possible that these two 
parts were originally separate, and that the round 
lorm of the afkm m due to its having taken the 
place of the sacred tree that was, in earlier times, 
the centre of -worship. In this case the langh^ 
would represent the dwelling of the chief (who 
officiated as priest) beside the' tree. This iangkiis 
appears to have been copied directly from the 
simplest form of dwelling-house, and was used 
for the sacrificial feasts, out possessed no great 
sanctity. ^ The afhm was the sanctuary proper, 
and contained the images of the gods, among whom 
Thor always occupied the chief place. Here also 
were the altar with the oath ring, the Mood kettle, 
and the perpetual lire. 

The temples were almost always construct^i of 
wood, but the exterior as well as the interior was 
doubtless often ornamented. Adam of Bremen 
describes the chief temple of Sweden, that at 
Upsala, as a magnificent gilded structure. When 
Cnristianity finally drove out the old supemtitions 
from the North, the temples were in most cases 
pulled down and destroyed ; but the sanctity of 
the sites remained, and many Christian churches 
still mark the B|K)te where the heathen gods were 
originally worshipped. 

niTRRATcaii.— In addltSon to ntfriuent r«ferei»<« ttirouiyhoul 
the m^m, special mention may be made of S. Muller, 
J!(<miUeh4 Aitetiufmkttnde^ t vola, 8tri«bui|r, 18a7-98y and 
Urffmch, Buwp€(4,BtmMh\irgil9^&; O. MonteSuik iKe 
Schicfdem in w>rchri$U%chMr Berlin, 18S5; J. Worsaae, 
Primeml Antitmitim 0 Brnmark, London, 1849; G. Vigfos- 
soa and F. Y. rowell, Corpm Brntiman Bomtl'e, Oxford, 1885. 

C. J. Gabkell, 
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